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I/Irc  i)botff.ar;i}?hic  Ifefos,  January  2,  1874. 

photography  in  and  out  of  the  studio. 

Reminiscences  of  Old  Loxrox — Parkesine — Swedish 
Filter  Papes — Chorus  Parts  in  Music. 

lleminiscences  of  Old  London. — 'There  are  many  pictoiial 
applications  of  photography  which  are  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  art,  ami  which  if  properly  cultivated  would  be  a 
great  boou  to  the  public.  One  of  thu3>  was  receutly  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Thomas  Arches,  well  known  in  literary 
circles  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  journalists.  He 
poiuted  out  what  a capital  (ield  for  photographic  illustra- 
tion the  old  nooks  and  corners  of  London  would  bo,  and 
^specially  those  which  arc  hallowed  by  cherished  reminis- 
cences and  which  are  daily  passing  from  us.  Scenes  such 
as  these  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  he  depicted  in  the  camera, 
and  the  pictures  would  be  almost  invaluable  to  future  gene- 
rations. Discretion  would  of  course  be  necessary  in  selecting 
the  proper  objects  to  be  photographed  and  depicting  them, 
so  that  what  is  valuable  and  of  interest  should  not  be  over- 
looked ; hut  there  are  many  artistic  photographers  with 
antiquarian  tastes,  who  would  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  do 
such  work.  London  relics  disappear  so  last  that  one  would 
have  to  be  very  attentive  not  to  let  them  disappear  unheeded 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  ‘‘Old  Tabard  Inn’*  for 
instance,  has  been  photographed,  but  here  is  a very  good 
illustration  of  what  might  be  done  in  securing  interesting 
cameia  sketches  of  Old  London.  Temple  Bar  will  be 
found  missing  one  of  these  mornings,  as  well  as  its  old  re- 
lative St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkonwell,  like  .many  less  con- 
spicuous hut  not  less  interesting  monuments  which  have 
been  quietly  swept  away  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years, 
to  make  room  for  improvements.  Reminiscences  of  old 
Loudon  such  as  these  possess  a far  wider  interest  than  that 
felt  by  the  few  arcliaoulogists  who  at  the  present  moment 
are  the  only  people,  apparently,  whooccupy  themselves  witli 
these  matters. 

l'arkcsine. — The  compound  of  collodion  and  castor  oil 
known  as  parkesine  is  still  sent  into  the  inaiket  in  large 
quantities,  and,  notwithstanding  its  rather  high  cost,  is 
eagerly  sought  for  in  the  manufacture  of  many  fancy  articles. 
Upwards  of  one  ton  a week  of  the  material  is  prepared  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Spill,  of  the  Parketino  Company,  and  this  finds  a 
ready  sale,  the  material  being  employed  for  purposes 
similar  in  character  to  those  for  which  ebonite  or  vulcanite 
is  used.  We  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  employed 
photographic  utensils,  baths,  dishes,  trays,  and  the  like 
prepared  from  Parkesine,  but  the  light,  flexible  nature  of 
the  compound  renders  it  apparently  very  suitable  for  such 
purposes.  Very  thin  films  of  the  material,  of  a transparent 
non-actinic  tint,  have  been  suggested  for  a substitute  lor 
orange  coloured  glass  in  the  dark  room,  but  we  do  not 
know  if  they  have  been  so  employed.  Nevertheless,  photo- 
graphers do  use  mixtures  of  collodion  and  caster  oil — collo- 
dion cuir — occasionally  for  printing  upon,  when  a good 
tough  collodio-cbloiidc  or  some  such  film  is  required. 

Swedish  Filter  Paper. — A great  dearth  of  Swedish  filter 
paper  seems  to  exist  at  the  present  time,  much  difficulty 
being  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies.  Swedish  paper 
of  this  kind,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  know,  is 
far  superior  for  delicate  chemical  manipulation  than 
the  ordinary  English  description.  This  is  not  only  of  j 
a more  open  nature,  and  therefore  allows  line  impurities 
to  pass  through  which  would  bo  separated  by  paper  of 
closer  texture,  such  as  that  made  in  Sweden  specially  for  tile 
use  of  chemists  ; the  latter  moreover  leaves  on  burning  a far 
less  amount  of  ash.  and  this  is  naturally  a matter  of  impor- 
tance when  valuable  precipitates  are  calcined  or  fused.  It 
seems  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  firms  iu  Sweden  which 
manufacture  this  fine  paper,  and  they  do  so  only  at  certain 
fixed  periods,  making  at  one  time  sufficient  material  to  last 
for  several  yeais,  and  it  is  only  when  the  stock  in  the  bauds 
of  thedealers  is  exhausted  that  a fresh  batch  is  manufactured. 


The  date  of  the  last  manufacture  must  have  been  some  time 
ago,  for  Swedish  filter  paper  is  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
London  at  the  present  moment. 

Chorus  Farts  in  Music. — It  is  surprising  that  music 
publishers  have  as  yet  in  no  way  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  photography  iu  reproducing  scores.  We  know 
that  oratoiios  and  operas  of  a popular  nature  are  published 
in  many  editions,  the  diflerencein  the  same  being,  as  a rule, 
merely  in  the  size  cf  the  type.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
large  ten  shilling  edition,  full  music  size,  then  a two 
shilliug  edition,  and  of  most  of  the  popular  works  there  13 
also  a small  one  shilling  edition.  Nothing  would  seem 
easier,  then,  than  to  take  photographic  lithographs  oi 
photo-collotypes  of  the  large  edition,  on  a smaller  scale,  and 
thus  obviate  all  the  expense  of  re-writing  or  re-scoriug  the 
whole  work.  Having  only  black  and  white  to  deal  with, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  tbo  matter,  and 
we  think  that,  well  done,  the  reduced  copies  by  photography 
would  be  much  clearer  than  if  produced  by  the  hand  in 
a cheap  manner.  As  to  chorus  parts,  supposing  each 
chorister  to  bo  supplied  with  a copy,  they  need  be  of  very 
limited  dimensions  indeed — of  the  size  of  a cabinet  picture, 
for  instance — and  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  not  then  bo 
troubled  to  hold  up  a heavy  book,  or  a thin  flapping  sheet 
of  music,  for  several  hours.  Text  books  of  operas,  such  as 
are  sold  at  the  duors  of  the  theatres,  might  in  like  manner 
contain  photographic  reductions  of  the  principal  portions 
of  the  music,  which,  if  clearly  printed,  might  be  on  a 
very  small  scale  indeed,  and  yet  perfectly  legible. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Means  of  Excluding  Chemical  Rays— An  Error  and 
its  Remedy — Retouching  at  Nigiit. 

Mams  of  Excluding  Chemical  Hays. — It  has  often  been 
-aid  that  photographers  work  too  much  in  the  dark,  and 
the  saying  is  a true  one;  but  t-hc  difficulty  of  obtaining- 
orange  gla.-s  or  tinted  paper  sufficiently  non-actiuic  for  the 
dark-room  window  has  been  t he  cause.  The  use  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  solution  has  often  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  other  means,  its  use  allowing  much  light  of  a 
harmless  nature  to  enter  the  dark  room.  But  the  objection 
to  its,  use  again,  has  been  the  difficulty  of  applying  it.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Blake,  a valued  correspondent,  gives  me  some  useful 
hints  on  the  subject,  from  which  I will  make  some  extracts. 
I le  says : — 

“Four  years’  experience  in  its  use  has  confirmed  my  first 
impression  as  to  its  utility;  but  I can  now  give  some  further 
hints  that  may  be  useful.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
properties  of  this  solution  by  mention  made  of  it  by  Mr.  B.  Ford 
(see  Photographic  News,  1809,  p.  451).  He  employed  the 
solution,  inclosed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  watch  development  through  it  when  out  of  door-. 
Soon  after  I had  given  the  results  of  some  experiments,  made  to 
determine  the  comparative  value  of  this  means  of  illumination,  the 
matter  was  reduced  to  practice,  and  very  little  modification  lias 
since  been  found  necessary  in  the  original  arrangement.  Iu  the 
first  place,  it  is  well,  as  involving  less  trouble  aud  expense,  to 
depend  upon  yellow  paper,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  lighting 
of  the  room  —that  is,  when  a window  of  sufficient  size  is  available — 
but  to  have  some  means  of  darkening  thi-  readily,  when  danger 
of  fogging  is  apprehended.  Then  immediately  opposite,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  place  it  is  most  convenient  to  hold  tin- 
plate while  developing,  have  cue  or  two  common  cylindrical  quail 
bottles  filled  with  half  saturated  solution;  each  should  stand 
upon  a small  circular  shelf  with  raised  edge,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  an  opening  iu  a thin  board  partition.  White  light  should  be 
completely  excluded  by  tacking  elastic  woollen  cloth,  so  as  to 
press  the  edge  on  against  each  bottle,  and  also  by  blacking  the 
bottoms  if  found  necessary.  The  necks  of  the  bottles  should  come 
just  iuside  of  the  partition,  the  shelf  being  inclined  for  this  pur- 
pose ; thus  arranged  they  can  be  taken  out  on  cold  nights,  to 
avoid  freezing.  Glycerine  or  alcohol  is  not  admissible  as  a 
preventive;  it  would  reduce  the  chromic  acid.  Only  solution 
made  from  cleau  crystals  should  be  used.  1 his  apparatus  will 
throw  a bright  light  upon  an  object  brought  near  to  it,  and  its 
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chief  value  will  be  for  the  critical  examination  of  negatives 
during  and  after  development.  Few  will  undertake  to  light  the 
whole  room  by  this  means,  although  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a 
non-actinic  paradise  is  thus  brought  within  the  rauge  of 
possibility. 

“In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  small  aperture  that  we  do  use, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  light  from  the  sky  or  snow-covered 
ground,  &c.,  should  not  be  obstructed  from  reaching  the  bottles. 
It  will  then  pass  through  from  all  directions,  as  through  a globe 
lens,  though  from  an  even  larger  field.  The  globular  form  of 
containing  vessel  will  thus  be  found  superior  to  the  flat,  but  a 
cylindrical  vessel  is  cheaper,  and  more  easily  replaced,  while 
practice  shows  it  to  be  little  inferior  to  the  globular  form.  Two 
one  quart  bottles  of  bright  glass  were  found  equal  to  an  eighty- 
ounce  thin  globular  flask  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  bottles 
cau  be  placed  close  to  an  argand  lamp  when  preparing  plates  in 
the  evening,  and  thus  a powerful  light  thrown  to  a long  distance, 
making  drying  racks  and  bath  visible  with  an  entirely  safe  light, 
while  by  a near  approach  a splendid  light  can  be  got  for 
development. 

“ It  is  well,  once  in  a month  or  two,  to  filter  the  solution,  and 
wipe  the  inside  of  the  bottles,  to  remove  any  deposit  that  may 
obstruct  the  light.  Two  four-ounce  vials  filled  with  nearly  satu- 
rated solution,  gave  a splendid  illumination  inside  a tent  of  the 
Ronch  form;  one  was  placed  in  the  top  aud  received  the  skylight. 
When  the  sun  was  shining  on  one  of  the  vials,  but  screened  by 
tissue  paper,  a light  was  obtained  that  a photographer  from 
habit  would  instinctively  shrink  from,  but  plates  were  prepared, 
drained,  and  developed,  quite  free  from  fog.  The  advantages  of 
having  such  a light  to  develop  by  will  strike  any  one  on  trial.  It 
often  happens,  in  many  mechanical  operations,  that  a workman 
will  accomplish  much  more  work,  and  do  it  better,  if  pains  be 
taken  that  he  lias  a proper  light  by  which  to  work.  Employers 
o ten  overlook  their  own  interests  by  not  recognizing  this  simple 
fa ; t.  Why  should  this  be  any  the  less  true  in  the  case  of  devclop- 
m :ut,  an  operation  requiring  great  experience  and  caro,  aud 
attentive  watching?  In  a proper  light,  the  point  where  the  last 
p>r  lions  of  clear  glass  are  leaving  the  shadows,  or  the  first 
symptoms  of  fog,  cau  be  readily  detected.  Who  cannot  recall 
experience  in  working  in  some  black  hole,  where  the  operations 
hive  been  pretty  much  reduced  to  the  game  of  hit  or  iniss ; and 
you  could  only  know  what  you  had  bagged,  or  what  blunders  you 
hid  failed  to  commit,  on  emerging  into  daylight.  This  is  an 
extreme  case  ; good  work  can  be  done  if  care  is  taken  to  prolit.  by 
ordinary  means  of  illumination.  The  use  of  the  light  through 
bichromate  of  potash  solution,  it  .is  claimed,  will  enable  us  to 
make  still  another  step  in  advance. 

“And  now  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  superiority  of  this 
solution : the  spectroscope  shows  at  once.  If  we  start  with  a 
very  dilute  solution,  we  will  see  that  the  transmitted  light  shows 
the  spectrum  in  the  red  and  yellow  with  undiminislied  brilliancy; 
while  the  green,  and  part  way  into  the  blue,  arc  visible  to  a certain 
extent.  As  we  increase  the  strength  ot  the  solution  the  blue  is 
soon  cut  off  entirely,  aud  with  a strong  solution  the  portion  of 
the  spcctum  that  contains  the  active  chemical  rays  is  suddenly 
cut  off  from  the  middle  of  the  green,  while  the  red  and  yellow  rays 
arc  transmitted  with  little  loss  of  brilliancy.  That  portion  of  the 
green  remaining  adds  to  the  illumination,  while  its  chemical 
activity  is  almost  nothing. 

If  we  compare  yellow  pot-metal  glass,  just  such  as  is  commonly 
sold  for  this  purpose,  we  fiud  the  light  greatly  diminished  in  the 
led  and  yellow,  and  while  the  transmitted  light  is  thus  robbed  of 
its  most  valuable  part  for  visual  purposes,  the  spectrum  can  be 
traced  far  into  the  blue.  A specimen  of  flashed  yellow  glass  was 
found  not  to  be  superior  to  the  other  variety. 

“There  is  an  orange  chrome  paper,  such  as  used  for  envelopes, 

It  may  bo  known  bv  its  tinder-like  properties,  the  least 
spark  spreading  rapidly  on  its  surface.  When  this  is 
oiled  it  gives  a splendid  orange  light,  though  the  spectro- 
scope reveals  blue  light,  and  shows  llie  red  and  yellow  with  greatly 
diminished  brilliancy.  Then  there  is  the  common  yellow  envelope 
paper,  which  fades  on  the  side  exposed  to  light;  tfiis  is  inferior  to 
the  orange  chrome  paper  described  above  Asphalt  varnish  is 
utterly  wretched,  greatly  diminishing  the  light,  aud  transmitting 
much  blue. 

“ I have  uot  hud  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  non-actinic 
muslin  and  silk  advertised  in  European  journals,  nor  a veritable 
sample  of  silver  stained  glass.  Our  stockdealers  appear  to  have 
made  no  effort  to  introduce  either.  Certain  varieties  of  flashed 
red  glass  make  perhaps  the  most  effective  screen  known  ; but  there 
is  the  drawback,  that  little  light  is  transmitted,  it  being  only  a 


part  of  the  red.  Full  sunlight  may  be  allowed  to  fall,  through  a 
suitably  chosen  sample,  upon  a sensitive  plate  for  several  seconds 
without  producing  fog.  Yet  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  and 
direct  sunlight,  blue  or  violet  transmitted  light  can  be  detected 
with  little  difficulty,  provided  we  superpose  a piece  of  green  glass 
to  cut  off  the  glare  of  red  light.  A blue  sun  can  be  seen  by 
simply  looking  through  the  red  and  green  glass  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  ot  a piece  of  blue  glass. 

* “ The  utmost  amount  ot  light  that  can  be  transmitted  by  any 
possible  medium  can  of  course  only  approach  the  amount  that 
falls  upon  it.  If  one  medium  transmits  three  times  as  much  light 
as  another,  and  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  that  a sensi- 
tive plate  can  be  exposed  to  its  full  intensity  thirty  times  as  long 
without  producing  fog,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
former  is  njnety  times  more  efficient.  If  we  reason  in  this  way 
we  may  take  the  above  figures  as  expressing  the  relation  of  bichro- 
mate solution  to  yellow  glass.  If  we  choose,  we  can  continue  to 
dilute  the  solution  until  the  same  number  of  seconds’  exposure  to 
its  full  intensity  will  fog  a plate,  as  when  it  is  closely  approached 
to  the  yellow  glass  wiudow.  Now  our  solution  will  not  admit 
very  much  more  light  than  it  did  before,  since,  when  strong,  it 
transmitted  the  greater  part ; still  there  is  a marked  increase  in 
the  light,  and  it  looks  so  white,  that  one  at  first  can  hardly  credit 
that  a plate  will  stand  as  goo.l  a chance  of  developing  up  clear  as 
before  the  comparatively  dark  yellow  glass  window.  A landscape 
was  taken  in  ten  minutes  through  a yellow  glass,  by  means  of  a 
portrait  lens.” 

Clo  be  continual.) 


A MONTH’S  TRIP  WITH  MY  CAMERA. 

BY  REUBEN  MITCHELL.* 

After  dinner  we  decided  to  leave  Paris  for  Rouen  by  the 
7 20  train.  My  fiiend  having,  as  usual,  settled  our. account, 
we  had  our  luggage  conveyed  to  the  station,  aud  were  soon 
on  our  way  to  Rouen.  Darkness  coming  on  soon  after  wo 
started,  I could  see  very  little  of  thecountry,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  flat  and  uninteresting,  the  line  running  along  the  side 
of  the  river  Seine  nearly  all  the  way  from  Paris  to  Rouen, 
where  we  arrived  late  in  the  night,  had  our  luggage  trans- 
ferred to  a small  omnibus,  aud  drove  to  the  Hotel  Albion. 
The  inmates  had  retired  to  icst,  except  the  night  porter,  who 
seemed  a very  civil  and  obliging  man.  We  asked  for  some 
refreshment,  aud  were  informed  that  there  was  only  bread 
and  butter  accessible,  and  nothing  to  drink.  In  a few 
minutes  mine  host  made  his  appearance,  eyeing  us  very  sus- 
piciously, but  supplied  our  requirements  for  the  time.  Wo 
were  shown  to  our  bed-rooms,  which  weie  large,  commodious, 
and  comfortable. 

The  morning  after  proving  sunny,  we  partook  of  an  excel- 
lent breakfast,  and  engaged  a voyageur,  and  set  out  in 
quest  of  camera  subjects.  St.  Oucn  was  the  first  selected  — 
a magnificent  Gothic  structure,  which  was  commenced  in 
1318,  was  twenty-one  years  building,  aud  was  not  completed 
till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  church  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  I ever  be- 
held. The  summit  of  the  tower  is  crown-shaped.  The 
ornamentation  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  with  two  towers  at 
the  western  end,  and  of  very  chaste  design.  The  porches 
or  doorways  are  ornamented  with  numerous  stone  sculptures. 
The  proportions  and  harmony  of  the  whole  exteiior  of  so 
large  a building  are  wonderful,  every  part  richly  ornamented 
aud  stiictly  in  keeping  with  pure  Gothic.  Out  admiration 
w is  unbounded  ; but  if  1 dare  to  suggest  a fault,  it  was  that 
of  ornamentation.  The  limited  space  for  exposing  on  the 
south-east  side  placed  us  in  a difficulty,  but  my  friend  got 
permission  for  us  to  place  our  camera  in  a window  opposite, 
but  as  I had  only  a long-focus  doublet  at  my  disposal,  I 
could  only  take  parts,  but  my  friend  having  a short-focus 
wide  angle  doublet,  was  enabled  to  get  the  whole  on  a 15 
by  12  piate.  On  entering  the  interior,  a thrill  of  awe  and 
veneration  came  over  me  on  beholding  such  a scene  of  solemn 
grandeur.  The  immensity  of  the  building,  and  of  such  fine 
proportions,  illuminated  by  numbers  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows, three  at  the  east,  and  one  of  matchless  beauty,  the 
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colours  gradually  blending  with  such  perfect  harmony, 
render  it  impossible  to  describe  with  the  pen  ; it  must  be 
seen  to  be  properly  appreciated.  There  are  numbers  of  very 
fine  windows  deserving  of  notice,  also  a few  paintings  ; there 
is  also  a very  fine  pulpit  of  exquisite  design  and  workman- 
ship. To  describe  this  very  beautiful  church  would  require 
a volume  to  itself  to  do  it  justice. 

We  next  visited  the  venerable  Cathedral,  a fine  relic  of 
Mediaeval  times,  but  so  surrounded  with  houses,  and  the 
space  in  front  so  limited,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  good 
views.  The  first  Cathedral  was  struck  with  the  electric 
fluid  in  1117,  and  in  1200  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Jean 
Sans-Tcrre,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  King  of  England, 
assigned  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  edifice.  This 
immense  building,  such  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  day,  is 
the  work  of  several  centuries.  The  fine  bas-reliefs  in  the 
porches  arc  very  much  decayed  and  otherwise  injured.  The 
south  tower  is  a very  fine  piece  of  work,  its  height  being 
230  feet,  and  it  is  named  the  Butter  lower,  or  Tour  do 
Beurre,  because  it  was  erected  with  the  alms  of  the  faithful, 
who  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  eat  butter  in  Lent.  The 
whole  of  the  exterior  of  this  ol  1 church  is  most  interesting, 
and  of  immense  size  (about  450  English  feet  in  length), 
and  the  solemn  grandeur  is  enhanced  by  the  numerous 
stained  glass  windows  which  were,  both  in  design 
and  colour,  in  perfect  harmony.  There  are  twenty-five 
chapels  in  the  circumference  of  the  Cathedral,  wherein  are 
also  some  good  paintings  and  sculpture,  all  full  of  historical 
interest  to  the  lovers  of  the  antique. 

Leaving  this  old  relic,  we  next  visited  St.  Marlon,  another 
relic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  equally  interesting,  but 
so  surrounded  with  houses  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  take 
photographs  without  a number  of  common  shops  so  close  as 
to  spoil  it  as  a picture.  The  interior  is  very  tine,  and  will 
stand  favourable  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  ones. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a fine  Gothic  structure,  highly 
ornamented  with  all  that  the  architecture  of  the  times  pos- 
sessed in  splendour  and  delicacy.  The  angular  pillars 
of  the  piers  are  covered  with  canopied  statues  or  small 
steeples.  There  are  numerous  ornaments  which  surround 
the  windows,  and  the  roofs  are  all  of  very  elegant  design. 
There  is  an  octangular  turret]  in  the  middle  of  the  facade. 
Altogether,  the  building  has  a very  imposing  appearance, 
but  is  unfortunately  so  surrounded  with  houses  and  shops 
that  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  photograph;  hut  we  ex- 
posed a few  plates  on  the  best  positions  we  could  get. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  we  refreshed  ourselves,  and  turned 
out  for  exploring.  We  engaged  a voyageur,  and  started 
for  the  heights  above  Rouen  to  the  new  Cemetery  on  the 
llill  des  Sapincs.  The  chapel  is  built  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill,  the  situation  being  very  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose ; but  on  coming  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  a most  splendid 
bird's-eye  view  picture  of  Rouen  bursts  on  our  view.  The 
Seine  runs  through,  with  tall,  dark  popular  trees  reflecting 
their  stately  forms  in  the  water.  There  are  also  groups  of 
building  in  great  variety,  mingled  with  the  foliage  of 
numerous  fruit  and  other  trees,  the  distant  parts  of  the 
town  receding  into  the  misty  distance.  On  looking  at  the 
beautiful  scene  before  us,  we  exclaimed,  “How  grand!” 
This  was  the  finest  panoramic  view  we  saw  during  our  trip. 
There  were  several  tall  chimneys  sending  forth  clouds  of 
smoke,  also  the  iron  horse  whirling  through  this  fine 
picture.  The  beautiful  will  in  course  of  time  have  to  give 
place  to  the  useful  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
developed. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  LIMES  FOR  THE 
LANTERN. 

BY  M.  NOTON.* 

1 ins  is  not  a new  subject.  The  most  recent  information  we 
have  upon  it  is  in  a communication  from  Dr.  Nicol,  of  Edin- 
burgh, published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  No. 
703,  page  507. 

* Read  before  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 


The  instructions  therein  given,  backed  by  a recommenda- 
tion of  the  Editors,  and  also  a famine  of  limes  at  home, 
induced  me  to  try  to  make  a batch.  All  who  use  the  lime 
light  will  admit  that  it  would  be  a capital  thing  to  be  able 
to  keep  a stock  of  limes  any  length  of  time  without  spoiling, 
and  ready  for  use  at  long  intervals. 

Having  the  requisite  materials  I took  four  parts  precipi- 
tated chalk,  and  one  part  of  ponderous  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, both  in  fine  powder,  and  rubbed  them  together  well 
in  a mortar  so  as  to  mix  them  intimately.  Some  strong 
gum  water  was  added,  which  was  not  fresh.  By  this  a paste 
was  made.  In  attempting  to  roll  it  into  the  form  of  a 
ruller,  1 certainly  managed  to  do  it,  but  it  soon  had  a flat 
side.  I hail  used  too  much  gum  water,  and  so  made  the 
paste  too  soft.  This  was  rather  a weak  point,  but  it  proved 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  knowledge  by  working  a 
thing  out  by  direct  experiment,  as  1 shall  show. 

Another  quantity  of  chalk  and  magnesia  was  mixed,  and 
combined  with  the  paste  till  it  was  so  dry  it  would  not  roll 
into  a long  cylinder  ; this  was  the  other  extreme.  Some 
more  dry  powder  was  added,  till  I made  the  mixture  a little 
dryer  than  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  potash  and  manganese 
I use  for  making  my  oxygen  plugs.  I soon  saw  my  best  I 
plan  would  be  to  treat  this  white  mixture  in  the  same  way  as 
serve  the  black  one — that  is,  to  ram  it  into  the  oxygen-plug 
mould  tube,  and  make  the  c_\  linders  that  way. 

This  I did,  and  it  answered  so  well  that  I soon  used  up 
all  the  mixture  ; but  there  was  at  present  no  central  hole, 
and  the  plugs  seemed  rather  too  fiagile  to  stand  much 
handling.  They  were  not  so  solid  as  they  might  or  should 
he;  they  put  me  in  mind  of  a brick  made  of  nearly  dry 
clay.  I was  suspicious  of  them.  They  were  put  aside  to 
dry,  slowly  first  for  a day  or  so,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
top  shelf  of  the  oven  ; when  nearly  dry  it  was  easy  to  drill 
holes  through  them,  but  they  were  weak  in  solidity,  and 
easily  broken.  Under  fire  they  gave  an  excellent  light, 
but  they  gave  way,  and  cracked  by  the  heat  where  the 
seams  were.  More  solidity  was  indispensable,  and  must  be 
had.  The  light  was  encouraging. 

Next  day  another  quantity  of  chalk  and  magnesia  was 
mixed  with  fresh  gum  water,  and  tempered  to  a properstate  of 
moisture.  A temporary  screw-press  was  rigged  up  and 
used.  The  cylinders  made  now  were  without  those  irregular 
and  unsound  layers  ; they  were  much  more  satisfactory  up 
to  that  point.  When  partly  dried  they  were  drilled,  anil 
put  into  the  oven  to  dry  completely  as  before.  Exposed  to 
the  oxyhydrogen  flame  they  give  a very  good  light,  and  do 
not  break  down  as  the  others  did. 

If  would  be  a still  greater  improvement  if  the  cylinders 
were  made  still  harder,  as  they  pit  more  than  the  caustic 
limes  do  ; at  least  I think  so.  The  simple  remedy  is  merely 
more  pressnre  longer  continued. 

As  to  the  fall  of  the  limes  after  exposure,  1 do  not  see  how 
they  can  escape  going  the  way  all  good  limes  go.  The 
heat  makes  the  lime  caustic,  and  it  is  sure  to  absorb  mois- 
ture by  contact  with  the  atmosphere  afterwards.  At  all 
events,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  we  can  get  a good  light, 
and,  I think,  a better  light,  for  enlargements  from  the 
magnesia  in  them  ; but  time  has  to  prove  this. 

Since  writing  the  above  I have  made  another  batch  of 
plugs  ; these  have  been  compressed  upwards  as  well  as 
downwards  at  the  same  time,  and  are  much  better  than  any 
of  the  former  ones.  Two  ounces  of  chalk  and  half-an-ounce 
of  magnesia,  with  two  teaspoonsful  of  gum  water,  make 
seven  plugs,  each  one  and  a-half  inch  long  by  thirteen- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  quantity  of  moisture 
used  in  them  is  very  small,  and  they  are  soon  dry. 

A larger  diameter  of  cylinder  would  be  an  improvement, 
and  discs  or  cakes  may  be  made  to  any  particular  size. 

Not  having  any  other  moulds,  1 have  been  obliged  to  be 
content  with  bringing  this  small  contribution  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society,  entirely  disclaiming  all  thoughts  of  originality. 
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ON  THE  SCIOPTICON  FOR  ENLARGING. 

by  a.  BROTHERS,  F.R.A.8.* 

An  artificial  light  suitable  for  enlarging  photographs  has 
long  been  a desideratum  amongst  photographers.  The 
oxyhydrogen  light  is  used  successfully  ; but  the  trouble  of 
making  the  gases  has  always  been  a serious  inconvenience. 
The  electric  light  is,  perhaps,  the  most  suitable  ; but  the 
inconvenience  attending  its  use  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  artificial  light,  and  tends  to  restrict  its  applica- 
tion in  photography. 

The  magnesium  light  at  one  time  promised  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  photographers,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  artificial  light.  There  arc  objec- 
tions to  its  use,  and  chiefly  that  of  the  expense  of  the 
magnesium  and  the  necessary  apparatus;  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  is  only  surpassed  by  the  electric  light.  The 
magnesium  light  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  kinds, 
that  it  is  very  portable,  and  can  be  used  in  cases — such  as 
the  illumination  of  interiors — when  no.  other  artificial  light 
could  so  conveniently  be  used.  It  is  also  very  useful  in 
portraiture,  as  some  of  the  uicst  aitistic  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  its  use. 

But  I am  chiefly  concerned  this  evening  in  directing  your 
attention  to  a new  form  of  apparatus  for  enlarging.  The 
cost  of  the  apparatus  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  objection 
to  the  use  of  any  kind  of  artificial  light  for  enlarging 
photographs;  but  this  objection  can  be  said  no  longer  to 
exist,  as  the  sciopticon  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  handiest  of  instruments  yet  introduced.  You 
have  all  seen  what  this  little  instrument  will  do  when  used 
as  a magic  lantern.  1 have  now  the  pleasure  to  exhibit 
two  enlargements  made  with  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  proper  arrangements  for 
working  an  enlarged  negative,  as  every  one  here  must  be 
fully  cognisant  of  all  that  is  required.  I have  only  to  add 
that  the  exposure  was  one  minute  ; and  at  this  season  of  the 
year — in  the  ordinary  light  of  a December  day — the  expo- 
sure would  have  been  about  the  same. 


NOTES  ON  PIIOTO-COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

HY>  CAPTAIN  J.  WATERHOUSE,  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR-GENERAL 
OF  INDIA. f 

In  continuation  of  my  former  paper  on  this  subject,  read 
before  the  Society  in  June  last,  I have  to  communicate 
some  additional  notes  regarding  the  process  which  may  be 
of  interest. 

Use  of  citric  acid  as  a clearinf/  agent. — In  my  former 
paper  I gave  a list  of  substances  that  seemed  to  have  a 
clearing  action  on  photo-collotype  films.  As  citric  acid 
appeared  to  be  in  some  respects  the  most  likely  to  give 
good  results,  I have  tried  it  on  several  occasions,  and 
found  it  most  efficient  for  clearing  up  a dirty  plate,  and 
putting  it  into  good  printing  condition,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  surface  of  the  film.  It  seems  to  possess  in 
itself  the  useful  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
nitric  acid  in  freeing  the  surface  from  greasy  scum,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  the  lines  take  the  ink  well. 
1 have  not  yet  settled  the  best  strength  of  the  acid,  but 
have  generally  used  it  at  about  20  per  cent.  The  accom- 
panying specimens  will  give  an  idea  of  its  effect.  At 
present  it  has  only  been  tried  for  line-work,  in  which  the 
absolute  cleanness  of  the  ground  is  essential  to  satisfactory 
results;  but  it  would  probably  also  be  found  of  service  in 
printing  half-tone  subjects. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  that  lemon-juice  might  be 
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substituted  for  the  more  expensive  citric  acid ; but  I have 
not  yet  tried  it. 

Transferrin;/  the  negative  on  to  the  sensitive  printing  plate. — 
In  copying  maps  or  other  fine-line  subjects,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  good  results  unless  the  negative  and  the  surface 
of  the  printing  plate  are  in  absolutely  perfect  contact ; and 
although  sufficiently  good  contact  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  merely  placing  the  two  plates  together  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  is  by  no  means  a certainty,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  avoiding  slight  inequalities  on  the  surface 
of  the  printing  film  cr  the  negative;  and  after  many 
failures  from  this  cause,  especially  with  transferred  nega- 
tives, an  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  transfer  the  negative  on  to  the  print- 
ing plate,  so  that  i(  might  be  in  the  most  perfect  contact 
with  it  during  the  exposure  to  light,  and  afterwards  be 
removed  without  damage,  and  be  fit  for  use  again.  After 
several  trials,  in  which  the  only  difficulty  experienced  was 
in  the  removal  of  the  thin  collodion  films  after  expo- 
sure. the  following  method  was  found  to  give  satisfactory 
results. 

The  negative  is  prepared  for  transferring  by  coating 
with  india-rubber  solution  and  transfer  collodion  in  the 
usual  way.  The  sensitized  and  dried  gelatine  surface  of 
the  printing  plate  is  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  coat- 
ing of  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  benzole,  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  waxing  glass  plates,  from  which  a 
gelatine  film  is  to  be  stripped.  The  plate  is  then  placed 
in  a dish  containing  sufficient  strong  spirit  of  wine  to  cover 
it.  The  thin  negative  film,  having  been  removed  from  its 
glass  support,  is  laid  down  upon  the  gelatine  surface  in 
its  proper  position ; the  plate  is  (hen  removed  from  the 
spirit,  and  (he  collodion  film,  having  been  pressed  into 
close  contact  with  the  gelatine  by  means  of  the  squeegee, 
is  covered  with  a few  thicknesses  of  blotting-paper  under 
a thick  glass  plate,  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry,  any 
stopping  out  that  may  be  necessary  can  easily  be  done  on 
the  negative,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  exposure.  The 
collodion  tissue  may  be  removed  immediately  after  expo- 
sure to  light,  or  after  sunning.  If  the  gelatine  surface  is 
well  coated  with  wax,  and  the  negative  tissue  tolerably 
tough,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  film,  which 
may  then  be  laid  aside  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  for 
future  use.  Should  the  film  tear  or  be  difficult  to  remove, 
it  should  be  dissolved  off  at  once  with  ether  or  other  sol- 
vent ; otherwise,  if  left  to  soak  in  water,  there  will  be  a 
continuating  action  of  light  in  the  parts  protected  by  the 
film,  so  that  they  will  print  darker  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  plate,  and  spoil  the  impressions. 

Before  the  printing  films  are  put  to  soak  the  wax  should 
be  removed  with  a little  turpentine. 

Negative  films  strengthened  with  a coating  of  gelatine 
may  also  be  transferred  in  the  same,  manner ; and  in  an 
experiment  tried  with  such  a tissue,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  removing  it  from  the  plate,  even 
without  the  preliminary  coating  of  wax. 

The  object  of  effecting  the  transfer  in  a bath  of  spirit 
of  wine  is,  that  neither  the  gelatine  nor  the  bichromate  of 
potash  are  dissolved  by  it.  The  spirit  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  very  advantageously 
in  processes  of  photo-lithography  and  photo-engraving 
where  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  sharpness 
in  printing  from  reversed  negatives  direct  upon  the  stone 
or  metal  plate,  which  is  generally  a matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty when  using  glass  negatives. 

The  only  objections  to  the  method  arc  the  slight  extra 
trouble  and  expense  and  the  risk  of  destroying  the  nega- 
tive ; but  in  cases  where  a negative  can  be  replaced  if 
destroyed,  these  defects  are  of  little  moment  compared  to 
the  advantages  gained  by  being  able  to  secure  successful 
results  with  comparative  certainty. 
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Continuating  Action  of  Light. — In  the  course  of  the  above 
experiments  I obtained  more  than  once  an  unexpected 
confirmation  of  Captain  Abney’s  observations  on  the  con- 
tinuating  action  of  light.  The  negative  film  having  torn 
whilst  being  removed  after  exposure,  fragments  of  it  were 
left  on  various  parts  of  the  plate.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
at  first  to  use  a solvent,  and  the  plate  was  left  to  soak  so 
that  the  gelatine  might  be  softened  and  the  pieces  of  film 
removed.  Thiswasdone  with  some  dilliculty,  aftera  soaking 
of  several  hours’  duration  ; and,  after  a further  washing  to 
remove  all  the  remaining  bichromate,  an  impression  of 
the  plate  was  pulled,  when  it  was  found  that  the  parts  pro- 
tected by  the  film  from  the  action  of  the  water  printed  up 
quite  dark;  and  though  the  plate  was  afterwards  dried, 
and  the  whole  gelatine  surface  evenly  and  equally  soaked 
agaiu,  the  dark  stains  still  remained,  showing  that  they 
must  have  been  due  to  a decomposing  action  set  up  by 
light,  and  continuing  after  the  plate  had  been  removed 
from  the  pressure  frame. 

Action  of  Cganideof  Po'assium  followed  hg  Citric  Acid. — 
The  stains  justmeutioned  were  entirely  removed  from  one 
of  the  plates  by  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  : but  it  was 
found  that  the  detail  had  suffered  also,  and  could  not  be 
printed  up.  The  citric  acid  solution  was  then  applied, 
and  on  pulling  another  impression  the  lost  details  re- 
appeared in  all  their  proper  force,  but  there  were  no  traces 
of  the  stain.  This  affords  a good  exemplification  of  the 
action  of  these  agents,  and  their  value  in  printing  from 
dirty  plates. 

Alteration  in  Formula. — 1 have  lately  been  trying  a modifi- 
cation in  the  formula  of  the  tanno-gelatine  composition 
used  for  the  printing  plates,  and  it  now  stands  as 
follows  : — 


Gelatine  ... 
Albumen  ... 
Tannin 
Water 


...  ."0  parts 

...  80  „ 

...  1 part 

...  240  parts 


The  addition  of  albumen  seems  to  be  advantageous  in 
rendering  the  film  tough,  and  making  it  more  adherent  to 
the  glass. 

The  new  composition  seems  to  give  better  results  for 
half-tone  subjects  than  my  first  formula,  while  it  is  equally 
good  for  line-work. 


floor,  always  preserves  in  its  interior  a temperature  sensibly 
different  to  that  of  the  room,  so  that  when  the  plates  are 
put  iuto-the  dark  slide,  the  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  produces  upon  the  plate  a vapour 
scarcely  visible  to  the  eye,  but  which  is  not  less  persistent 
and  dangerous,  for  if  the  plate  is  put  into  the  camera  in 
this  state,  the  vapour  enclosed  will  be  maintained,  and  will 
cause,  as  I have  often  remarked,  very  great  insensitiveness, 
the  reason  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace. 

To  remedy  all  these  inconveniences  which  long  experience 
has  caused  me  to  become  acquainted  with.  1 have  adopted 
the  arrangement  which  1 will  now  describe. 

The  plates,  put  on  end,  as  I have  said,  upon  blotting- 
paper  to  drain  after  the  preservative  has  been  applied,  is 
next  placed  in  a special  cupboard,  where  it  reposes  upon 
a support  constructed  simply  of  a stick  cut  to  an  acute 
angle.  Lightly  supported  by  one  of  the  . upper  angles 
against  the  end  of  the  cupboard,  the  plate  is  sustained  at 
the  back  bytlong  pegs  projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  cup- 
board at  four  inches  apart.  The  plate  therefore  remains 
perfectly  isolated,  it  having  air  space  on  all  sides,  and  the 
moisture  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  plate  upon  the  angular 
stick  is  iu  no  way  arrested,  and  may  drop  cr  be  absorbed 
by  the  blotting-paper  at  the  bottom,  which  is  replaced  from 
time  to  time. 

When  the  cupboard  is  closed  (all  the  plates  being  pro- 
perly arranged),  a practical  shutter  in  the  door  is  opened, 
the  aperture  of  which  is  covered  with  yellow  tammy  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  light.  This  opening  allows  for  the 
exit  of  the  moisture,  and  establishes  good  equilibrium  with 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  which  it  is  well  to  warm 
moderately  if  the  weather  is  moist  or  cold.  The  plates  are 
thus  dried  gently,  uniformly,  and  completely,  and  no 
vexatious  change  takes  place  when  they  are  put  into  the 
dark  slide.  Nevertheless,  a plate  should  never  be  exposed 
in  the  camera  before  an  attentive  examination  of  the  film 
has  taken  place,  which  should  be  regarded  by  reflected 
light.  If  the  plate  appears  brilliant  like  glass,  and,  viewed 
as  a transparency,  it  does  not  exhibit  spots,  nor  marble 
markings,  nor  inequalities,  one  may  have  confidence  in  it, 
and  put  it  into  the  dark  slide.  If,  however,  it  has  a cloudy 
aspect,  it  should  be  put  face  to  face  with  a hot  iron,  or 
held  near  a stove  until  this  appearance  vanishes,  and  its 
brilliancy  re -appears. 


M.  DE  CONSTANT  ON  DRY  ELATES* 

Drying  the  Plates. — In  general,  the  plates  to  be  dried 
are  put  into  a closed  box,  iu  a corner  of  the  dark  room, 
and  a warm  water  bottle  is  put  inside  to  assist  the  desicca- 
tion. There  are,  however,  several  elements  of  danger  in 
this  plan  of  proceeding,  such  as  : 

1.  If  one  is  not  careful  to  change  once  or  twice  the 
blotting-paper  upon  which  the  plate  stands,  there  is 
formed  at  the  foot  of  each  glass  an  accumulation  of  liquid 
more  or  less  contaminated  by  the  paper,  and  this  is  drawn 
up  agaiu  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  is  almost  dry. 
producing  spots  and  blemishes  of  various  kinds,  generally 
elliptic  in  form,  which  blacken  on  the  development  of  the 
plate,  and  damage  the  cliche. 

2.  The  source  of  heat  introduced  into  a box  of  limited 
dimensions  being  very  close  to  the  glass  causes  the  desic- 
cation of  the  plates  to  proceed  irregularly. 

3.  The  box  being  closed,  the  moisture  which  disengages 
from  the  plates  in  drying  remains  imprisoned,  and,  joined  to 
that  accumulating  in  the  box  when  placed  on  the  ground, 
prevents  the  plates  from  becoming  completely  dry. 

4.  Finally,  a closed  box,  especially  if  it  is  situated  on  the 
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1 have  already  said  that  dry  plates  possess  the  incon- 
venience of  becoming  transparent,  so  that  when- the  light 
passes,  an  effect  termed  blurring  is  produced,  to  remedy 
which  it  is  usual  to  back  the  plate  with  some  colour  of  a 
sombre  nature,  a most  laborious  proceeding. 

I believe  that  with  albumen  in  conjunction  with  the 
caramel  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  reflections  in  ques- 
tion, taking  care  to  apply  against  the  back  of  the  glass  in 
the  frame  a sheet  of  matt  black  paper. 

As  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  dry  plates  prepared 
by  this  process,  1 think  they  will  be  found  excellent, 
although  I have  not  much  practical  experience  on  this 
point  beyond  the  period  of  a month  : blit  l cannot  repeat 
too  often  that  their  preservation  in  good  condition  depends 
very  much  upon  the  preparation,  as  also  upon  the  mode  of 
desiccation  adopted. 

(To  he  continued.) 


One  1’iunt  from  Two  Negatives. — Mr.  Kirk,  the 
patentee  in  the  United  States  ot  a method  of  producing 
a negative  at  the  front  and  at  the  back  of  the  plate  in  one 
exposure,  with  a view  to  produce  soft  prints,  is  offering  to 
American  photographers  tho  right  to  use  his  patent  process 
free  of  chargo  for  six  months.  If  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  they  wish  to  continue  its  use,  a sum  of  fifty  dollars,  ir 
round  numbers  £10,  will  be  charged  for  the  liconse  to  use  the 
method. 
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THE  PAST  YEAR. 

In  glancing  at  the  photographic  history  of  the  past  year, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  besides  the  somewhat 
intangible,  however  real,  progress  which  may  be  com- 
prised in  general  improvement,  we  have  two  or  three  very 
definite  gains  during  the  year,  both  in  knowledge  and 
power,  and  of  a very  practical  character.  For  many  years 
the  photographer’s  knowledge  of  the  chemical  action  of 
light  has  advanced  but  little.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
art  the  hate  Sir  John  Herschel  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  of  the  solar  rays  possessed  actinic  power, 
instead  of  a portion  only,  a conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
research  of  some  other  physicists  at  the  time.  The  recent 
interesting  investigations  of  Dr.  Draper,  recorded  in  our 
last  volume,  have  more  definitely  established  this  view, 
and  the  still  more  important  discovery  of  Dr.  Vogel, 
whereby  a film  of  bromide  of  silver  may  be  made  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  yellow  ray  as  to  blue,  at  once  illustrates  and 
gives  a practical  value  to  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  fresh  ground  thus  broken,  in  relation  to 
actino-chemistry,  presents  ample  held  for  interesting 
experiment,  and  a promise  of  considerably  extended  range 
in  photographic  power. 

Few  discoveries,  of  a purely  practical  kind,  possess  more 
importance  than  that  published  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 
as  to  the  acticyi  of  an  enormously  powerful  alkaline 
developer.  In  the  first  steps  in  alkaline  development  by 
Mr.  Leahy,  ammonia  alone  was  found  to  act  as  a developer  ; 
but  the  tendency  of  experiment  since  that  time  has  been 
to  use  the  alkali  very  sparingly  as  an  adjunct  to  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  Col.  Wortley  has  discovered,  however,  that 
an  eighty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  a 
mere  trace  of  pyrogallic  acid,  may  be  used  with  success, 
and  kept  perfectly  under  control.  It  has  long  been  held 
by  theorists  that  exposures  might  be  greatly  shortened  if 
a method  of  using  various  powerful  developing  agents  at 
hand,  without  risk  of  fog,  could  be  devised.  This,  in 
relation  to  certain  dry  processes,  Col.  Wortley  has  done  : 
how  far  the  principle  can  be  extended  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon  finds  that  this  developer, 
applied  to  gum-gallic  plates,  permits  an  exposure  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  wet  plates  in  their  most  sensitive  condition. 
Col.  Wortley  finds  the  same  rapidity  with  this  developer 
when  applied  to  his  dry  emulsion  plates;  and,  in  addition, 
a degree  of  vigour  in  the  negatives  not  otherwise  attainable 
without  much  longer  exposure.  How  far  such  a developer 
may  succeed  with  wet  plates,  we  are  uncertain  ; but  it 
seems  probable  that,  with  wet  bromide  of  silver  films,  it 
should  work  without  difficulty. 


With  the  exception  of  this  important  novelty  in 
development,  there  has  been  but  little  change  made  in  dry- 
plate  work.  Emulsion  processes  have  received  considerable 
attention,  and  progress,  in  securing  satisfactory  conditions, 
has  been  made.  A series  of  instantaneous  views  by  Col. 
Wortley,  taken  under  all  the  difficulties  of  exposure  in- 
volved in  working  aboard  a yacht  in  full  sail,  attest  the 
rapidity  which  lias  been  attained.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  during  rhe  past  year  to  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a 
vehicle  for  bromide  emulsions.  Some  years  ago  a similar 
attempt  was  made  to  employ  gelatine  as  a vehicle  for 
chloride  of  silver  emulsions  ; but  whilst  some  fine  results 
were  obtained,  from  a variety  of  practical  difficulties,  and 
the  absence  of  any  specific  advantage,  gclatino-chloride  of 
silver  did  not  supersede  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  At 
present  it  would  be  premature  to  predict  the  future  of 
gelatino-bromidc  of  silver  emulsions.  Mr.  Burgess  and 
others  have  produced  good  results  by  means  of  formulae 
not  at  present  made  public ; but  whether  in  the  main  the 
balance  of  advantages  or  difficulties  will  prevail  is  un- 
certain. 

In  the  wet  process  there  has  been  but  little  change. 
Mr.  Black's  nitric  acid  bath,  and  Elbert  Anderson’s  weak 
baths  and  highly-salted  collodion,  have  been  discussed  ; but 
general  practice  remains  unchanged.  A moist  process  for 
portraiture,  in  which  the  preservative  is  also  the  developer, 
has  been  tried,  and,  so  far  as  we  know  from  the  meagre 
details  yet  disclosed,  with  some  success.  Col.  Wortley  in- 
forms us  that,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  an  article  we 
published  some  time  ago  on  the  restraining  powers  of 
viscous  substances,  he  added  such  a body  to  an  alkaline 
developer,  and  applied  it  to  an  emulsion  plate  at  the  time 
of  preparation.  The  plate  so  treated  remained  without 
any  tendency  to  reduction  until  exposed  to  light,  when  it 
was  at  once  ini  dated,  so  that  development  commenced  in 
the  camera  immediately  on  commencing  exposure,  and  was 
gradually  completed  without  further  application  of  a de- 
veloper. Such  a process  seems  to  promise  many  advan- 
tages. The  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  to  the  silver 
bath,  proposed  at  the  South  London  Society  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson as  possessing  many  advantages,  chief  of  which  is 
the  maintenance  in  solution  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  conse- 
quent prevention  of  pinholes,  has  received  some  discussion. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  worthy  of  a trial,  as  is  also  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Chisholm,  an  American  photographer,  to  get 
rid  of  pinholes  by  adding  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  nitrate  bath. 

The  admission  to  the  sensitive  surface  of  a certain 
amount  of  diffused  light,  white  or  coloured,  as  an  accele- 
rating agent,  has  received  some  further  attention  in  this 
country  and  in  America,  and  the  reports  are  generally  in 
its  favour.  Curiously  enough,  whilst  all  photographers 
are  anxious  for  means  of  securing  rapid  exposures,  this 
method,  which  is  simple  and  easy,  and  is  recommended  by 
good  credentials,  receives  but  little  attention  or  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  more  consideration. 

Silver  printing  remains  unchanged,  both  in  practice  and 
results.  The  plan  proposed  in  our  pages  twelve  months 
ago,  of  preserving  the  sensitive  paper  between  sheets  of 
bibulous  paper  which  had  been  previously  saturated  with 
a solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  has  been  extensively 
applied  with  great  success,  a modification  communicated 
to  our  readers  by  Mr.  W.  Bedford  having  been  found  very 
useful  by  many.  Absolute  stability  is  still  a desideratum. 
The  method  of  securing  permanency  by  fixing  in  the 
dark,  and  placing  each  print  in  a fresh  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  proposed  at  the  Photographic  Society  by 
Dr.  Gayer,  was  suggestive.  The  tendency  of  such  a pro- 
posal was  doubtless  desirable,  and  would  probably  induce 
renewed  care  in  this  direction,  even  where  it  did  not  secure 
literal  adhesion  to  the  advice. 

Portraiture  has  been  steadily  growing  in  general  excel- 
lence ; but  there  has  been  little  of  a specially  novel  kind 
introduced,  especially  in  this  country.  On  the  Continent 
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and  in  America  efforts  to  secure  softness  by  some  mecha- 
nical method,  and  so  to  ameliorate  the  mercilessly  sharp 
rendering  of  coarse  texture  or  other  natural  defects,  have 
been  very  prevalent.  The  free  use  of  shadow,  and  the  aim 
to  secure  transparency  in  that  shadow,  which  distinguish 
the  style  of  portraiture  recognized  as  “ Rembrandtcsque,” 
has  been  adopted  by  many  portraitists.  Modes  of  securing 
softened  definition  have  abounded.  M.  Denier,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  introduced  some  pleasing  examples  of  this 
softened  definition,  which  was  said  to  reduce  the  necessity 
for  retouching  to  a minimum,  and  offered  to  sell  the  secret 
method  for  a consideration,  and  photographers  have  been 
stimulated  to  imitate  the  results.  Printing  through  a 
medium,  in  the  manner  employed  by  Carl  Meincrth,  has 
been  tried.  The  method  of  printing  from  two  similar 
negatives,  one  superposed  upon  the  other,  has  been  again 
revived,  and  various  modes  of  securing  the  negatives  have 
been  described  in  our  pages.  A printing-frame  has  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  in  America,  to  permit  destroying 
the  contact  between  the  print  and  the  negative  during  a 
portion  of  the  printing  exposure,  so  that,  being  partly 
impressed  whilst  in  close  contact,  and  so  a certain  amount 
of  sharp  definition  obtained,  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
printing  should  be  effected  without  close  contact  between 
the  print  and  negative,  so  that  diffused  definition  should 
result.  Another  plan,  proposed  with  a similar  object, 
consists  in  commencing  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate 
with  a stop  to  secure  sharp  definition,  and  removing  the 
8 top  during  exposure,  so  as  to  introduce  the  spherical 
aberration  due  to  the  use  of  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens. 
These,  and  some  other  methods  with  a similar  aim,  have 
been  tried  abroad,  with  a greater  or  less  amount  of  success, 
and  have  indicated  an  extended  taste  for  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  uncompromising  literal  rendering  of  lines, 
freckles,  and  coarse  texture  at  one  time  regarded  as  a 
technical  excellence  in  photography.  As  a rule,  portraitists 
in  this  country  object  to  anything  like  fuzziness  in  defi- 
nition, and  these  methods  have  only  been  received  with 
partial  favour  by  .English  portraitists. 

In  few  practical  operations  has  greater  progress  been 
made  than  in  enlarging  processes,  and  a degree  of  excel- 
lence has  been  attained  hitherto  almost  unknown.  The 
most  successful  methods  seem  to  be  those  in  which  a 
perfect  transparency  is  obtained  from  the  negative,  and 
from  this  transparency  a large  negative.  A little  judicious 
touching  at  each  stage  of  the  operation  is  singularly 
valuable  in  giving  a perfect  result,  with  but  little  risk  or 
necessity  cf  injuring  the  likeness  by  over- touching.  Mr. 

Croughtou’s  recent  paper  gives  some  valuable  hints  on  the 
subject. 

The  production  of  photo-enamels  has  progressed  during 
the  year,  but  not  largely.  The  number  of  photographers 
producing  fine  results  has  increased.  As  regards  excel- 
lence of  result,  little  has  been  left  to  desire  in  work  already 
produced  ; but  there  is  room  for  more  extended  practice 
of  this  very  beautiful  and  in  every  way  desirable  branch  of 
the  art. 

Permanent  printing  processes  generally  have  not  re- 
ceived much  attention.  The  carbon  process  is  still  chiefly 
confined  in  practice  to  the  Autotype  Company,  in  whose 
hands  it  seems  to  have  attained  practical  perfection.  The 
late  M.  Marion  introduced  two  ingenious  processes,  which 
wei’e  duly  described  in  our  columns,  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  much  adopted.  Improvements  in  photo-collo- 
graphy  have  been  also  described  in  our  pages  from  time  to 
time,  chiefly  by  Captain  Waterhouse  an  1 by  Captain 
Abney.  A valuable  and  novel  process,  entitled  l’hoto- 
papyrotype,  has  been  patented  by  Captain  Abney,  and  an 
improved  method  of  producing  a photo-lithographic 
transfer,  devised  by  Mr.  Walter  Paul,  was  brought  before 
our  readers  early  in  the  year.  In  some  photo-mechanical 
processes  a degree  of  excellence,  scarcely  falling  short  of 
that  of  silver  printing,  has  been  attained  ; we  may  name 
especially  some  of  the  photo-collographic  processes  and  the 
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photo-relief  process  : a very  charming  example  of  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  our  Year-Book  just  issued. 

The  experiment  of  producing  direct  in  the  camera  very 
large  heads,  for  which  Mr.  Crawshay  instituted  a compe- 
tition, was  so  far  successful  that  it  will  be  repeated,  a 
series  of  similar  prizes  being  already  announced  by  the 
munificent  donor  of  the  last. 

Photographic  Societies  have  not  undergone  much  change 
during  the  year.  None  having  an  active  existence  have 
gone  out  during  the  year,  and  no  new  ones  have  been 
initiated.  All  which  have  survived  their  youth  appear  to 
be  healthy  and  active.  The  Photographic  Society  of 
London,  after  some  years  of  struggle,  having  attained  aga  n 
a flourishing  and  successful  position,  is  at  this  moment 
threatened  with  some  trifling  internal  commotion,  pro- 
bably of  the  kind  which,  in  vigorous  physical  constitutions, 
is  occasionally  styled  a “ healthy  eruption,”  possibly  whole- 
some, rarely  pleasant.  Some  further  effort  has  been  made 
by  a few  earnest  working  photographers  to  establish  a 
Benevolent  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  and 
needy  amongst  their  body,  with,  we  hope,  a prospect  of  a 
successful  issue. 

o 

SIMPLE  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  TRANS- 
PARENCIES AND  ENLARGING. 

Every  facility  which  makes  some  branch  of  photography, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  business,  independent  of  sunlight, 
during  the  gloomy  months  which  prevail  in  this  favoured 
land,  must  be  regarded  as  an  undoubted  boon  to  the 
photographer.  The  electric  light  is  cumbrous  and  costly  ; 
the  oxyhydrogen  lightis  cumbrous,  and  not  free  from  risk  ; 
the  magnesium  light  is  a capital  aid,  not  cumbrous,  and  for 
professional  purposes  not  relatively  costly,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently costly  to  deter  the  amateurs  and  small  photogra- 
phers who  may  require  its  aid  only  under  occasional  cir- 
cumstances. For  printing  transparencies  by  contact,  a 
gas  flame  or  that  of  a paraffin  lamp  is  sufficient  ; but 
printing  transparencies,  however  interesting,  is  not  an 
occupation  which  can  last  for  ever.  A light  easy  to  obtain, 
easy  to  manage,  sufficiently  bright  to  permit  of  various 
camera  operations,  such  as  reproducing  negatives  as  well 
as  transparencies,  either  the  same  size,  enlarged,  or  re- 
duced as  may  be  required,  and  we  have  concurrent  testi- 
mony at  the  same  moment  to  the  value  of  the  same  lamp 
for  the  purposes  in  question. 

In  our  Year-Book,  just  issued,  we  refer  to  the  Sciopticon 
as  presenting  a probable  means  of  producing  enlargements 
with  little  trouble,  and  in  the  same  annual  we  give  Dr. 
Liesegang’s  experience  with  Marcey’s  Sciopticon,  which  is 
the  prototype  of  that  patented  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  this 
country,  in  this  very  diiection.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Photographic  Society,  Air.  Brothers  read  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject.  The  time  of  exposure  was 
stated  to  be  one  minute,  and  we  are  further  informed  that 
this  was  about  the  same  time  which  would  have  been 
required  by  the  ordinary  daylight  of  this  dull  season. 
The  precise  amount  of  enlargement,  or  the  lens  and 
aperture  used,  are  not  stated  ; but  these  are  details  which 
each  operator  would  soon  determine  for  himself  by  experi- 
ment. Some  years  ago  a correspondent  gave  us  some 
details  of  successful  enlarging  operations,  conducted  with 
an  ordinary  hall  lamp,  burning  paraffin,  and  an  ordinary 
magic  lantern.  With  this  arrangement  he  was  enabled  to 
produce  transparencies,  enlarged  from  a card  size  to 
twelve  by  ten,  with  an  exposure  of  seven  or  eight  minutes. 
As  the  estimated  illuminating  power  of  the  Sciopticon  is 
three  or  four  times  that  of  an  ordinary  lantern,  a similar 
result  should  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  former  by  an 
exposure  of  little  more  than  two  minutes.  For  producing 
life-size  heads  from  card  negatives,  Dr.  Liesegang  finds 
the  exposure  varies  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  an  artificial 
light,  as  compared  to  the  dull  and  varying  daylight  of  an 
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English  winter,  consist,  however,  in  increased  certainty. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  guess  the  actual  value 
of  a dull  winter  light,  modified,  as  it  generally  is,  by  a 
certain  amount  of  fog  or  vapour.  An  artificial  light,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  constant,  and  however  other  conditions 
may  vary,  such  as  amount  of  enlargement,  degree  of  in- 
tensity in  the  negative,  condition  of  chemicals,  the  light 
may  be  regarded  as  a fixed  quantity.  We  remember  a 
gentleman,  who  was  engaged  in  producing  enamels,  once 
remarking  to  us  that  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the 
operation  was  securing  transparencies  of  the  precise  quality 
necessary  for  a perfect  result,  which  the  varying  light  of 
winter  made  almost  impossible  until  he  began  to  use  the 
magnesium  light,  which  reduced  exposure  to  a certainty. 
It  was  reduced  simply  to  the  burning  of  so  many  feet  of 
magnesium  ribbon.  In  like  manner,  with  a lamp  like  the 
Sciopticon,  the  exposure  is  reduced  to  the  burning  for  so 
many  seconds  of  a constant  light,  which,  once  ascertained 
for  a given  series  of  conditions,  will  always  remain  the 
same  for  similar  conditions,  and  the  requisite  modification 
may  be  easily  calculated  for  varying  conditions,  lienee  it 
seems  that  for  producing  collodion  transfers,  photo- 
crayons,  lantern  and  stereo  transparencies,  enamels, 
enlarged  negatives,  and  such  work  generally,  a boon  is 
promised  to  photographers  which  has  long  been  desired. 
As  a paraffin  flame,  under  its  best  conditions,  has,  of 
course,  a much  more  yellow  tint  than  sunlight,  there  may 
be  room  for  considerable  modification  of  the  character  of 
the  sensitive  film  best  suited  to  such  a light,  a free  use  of 
bromide  being  probably  desirable.  But  this  is  a matter  for 
experimental  investigation. 

The  value  of  the  Sciopticon  for  lantern  purposes  proper 
do  not  require  stating  here. 


A RAPID  COFFEE  AND  ALBUMEN  PROCESS. 
Mr.T.  C.  Roche  describes  a dry  process,  which  is,  as  he  states, 
m skilled  hands,  as  rapid  as  wet  collodion.  \\  c condense 
details  from  Anthony's  Bulletin.  The  plates  receive  a prelimi- 
nary coating  of  dilute  albumen,  similar  to  that  now  com- 
monly used  in  the  wet  process.  A brorao-iodized  collodion 
and  ordinary  silver  bath  arc  employed.  The  excited  plates, 
having  been  well  washed  under  a tap  with  soft  water,  are 
covered  with  the  following  preservative,  which  is  suffered 
to  flow  well  -over  the  plate  twice,  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously : — 

The  preservative  consists  of — 


“ White  of  one  egg. 

Water  l ounce. 

Liquid  ammonia 15  drops. 

Beat  up  well  and  mix  with  four  ounces  of  plain  coffee 
solution  (one  large  tal despoon f u 1 of  Java  coffee  and  five 
ounces  of  water),  letting  it  boil  well.  When  cold  filter 
twice.” 

The  author  says  : 

“ Expose  the  same  as  any  good  wet  plate  for  plenty  of 
detail,  or  it  would  be  better  for  those  who  are  not  used  to 
working  dry  plates  to  give  twice  the  time.  Develop  the 
same  day,  or  keep  the  plates  for  two  or  three  days  if 
desired.  To  develop,  wet  the  surface  of  the  plate  well 
under  the  tap  ; then  flow  on  a weak  solution  of  alcohol 
and  water,  and  drain ; then  flow  on  the  developing  solu- 
tion No.  1,  working  it  well  over  the  plate;  drain  back 
into  the  developing  glass  and  add  No.  2.  Now  flow  the 
solution  on  the  plate  again,  and  the  picture  will  appear. 
As  soon  as  all  the  detail  is  out,  wash  the  plate  well  with 
water  ; then  flow  on  a solution  of — 


Acetic  acid... 
Water 


...  j ounce. 
...  6 ounces. 


4\  ork  well  on  the  plate  to  neutralize  the  alkaline  developer. 
\\  ash  off,  and  then  strengthen  in  the  usual  way  with  acid 
pyro.  and  silver.  The  more  silver  used  the  harder  the 
negative  will  be.  Fix  in  hypo. 


“ Alkaline  Developer. 

No.  1.  Pyrogallic  acid 96  grains. 

Alcohol  ...  ...  1 ounce. 

No.  2.  Water 8J  „ 

Aqua  am.  ...  ...  | ,, 

Bromide  potass  ...  40  grains. 

Dissolve  the  bromide  first  in  water,  and  then  add  the 
ammonia. 

“ To  develop,  take  one  ounce  of  water,  adding  15  drops 
of  No.  1 ; flow  on  the  plate  as  above  ; then  pour  back  into 
the  glass  and  add  80  drops  of  No.  2.  Four  on  again, 
and  the  picture  will  flash  out  immediately.” 

The  author  gives  an  additional  formula  for  alkaline 
developer,  which  may  bo  used  if  the  operator  prefer. 
Whatever  alkaline  developer  be  used,  he  prefers  stopping 
as  soon  as  detail  appears,  and  strengthening  with  pyro. 
and  silver. 


SENSITIZING,  DRYING,  AND  FUMING  PRESS. 

BY  J.  G.  TUNNY. 

Ix  my  holiday  rambles  last  summer  through  Scotland  and 
England,  and  looking  in  here  and  there  on  my  professional 
friends,  I was  surprised  to  find  so  many  still  wasting  time 
and  material  by  sensitizing  their  paper  in  quarter  sheets. 
The  want  of  convenience  for  sensitizing  the  full  size  of 
sheet  was  the  general  reason  for  still  adhering  to  the  pri- 
mitive mode. 

The  annexed  drawing  shows  a press  I have  devised  for 


successfully  overcoming  many  of  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  want  of  room  for  carrying  on  the  preparation 
of  the  sensitive  paper.  The  press  is  made  of  |-inch  yellow 
pine,  the  entire  height  from  E to  F being  59$  inches,  and 
the  depth  (C  to  (J)  31  inches.  From  A to  A i - 2CJ  inches, 
having  at  B to  B and  D to  1)  a depth  of  12  inches.  I I 
are  two  fillets  upon  which  the  baths  lie  for  the  suspension 
of  the  paper.  The  laths  should  be  about  1 inch  by  1 inch, 
with  two  small  tapered  knobs  about  2 inches  from  each 
end  to  keep  thepapcrfromcomingiutocontaot  while  drying. 
Into  each  lath  put  two  silver  pins  about  20  inches  apart 
(a  little  bit  of  silver  wire  brought  to  a point  by  a file 
answers  the  purpose  best,  but  let  the  wires  have  a slight 
bend  upward,  to  prevent  the  paper  falling  off) ; the  bath 
lv,  lying  right  in  frout  of  the  recess.  The  paper,  when  lifted 
and  drawn  over  the  glass  rod  in  frout,  is  attached  to  the 
lath  lying  on  the  fillet  I I.  Another  sheet  is  laid  down  ; 
and  when  ready  for  lifting,  push  the  first  lath  back  and  place 
another  lath  for  the  suspension  of  the  second  sheet,  and  so  on 
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until  the  recess  is  filled,  which  will  contain  seven  sheets 
of  paper.  About  ff  inches  below  the  paper  there  is  a centre 
bottom  of  sheet  iron  perforated  round  the  edges,  under 
which  Bunsen  burner  L is  lighted,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  seven  sheets  are  dry.  The  Bunsen  being  lowered  to 
the  lowest  possible  llame,  a saucer  containing  about  \ ounce 
of  strong  liquid  ammonia  is  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the 
sheet  iron  bottom,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  sheets  are 
free  from  each  other,  and  a door,  around  whose  edges  a 
double  thickness  of  velvet  has  been  glued,  is  tightly  pressed 
in  front  of  the  paper,  entirely  preventing  t he  escape  of  the 
ammonia  vapour ; and  the  fuming  takes  about  ten  minutes, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  liquid. 

The  bath  is  made  of  yellow  pine  dovetailed  and  put 
together  with  marine  glue  : the  bottom  is  fitted  in  like  a 
panel.  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  dry,  let  it  be  coated 
with  a solution  of  paraffine,  dissolving  about  3 ounces  in  4 
ounces  of  benzole,  repeat  this  coating  three  or  four  times, 
both  outside  and  inside,  and  the  bath  will  be  found  to  be 
light,  and  much  easier  to  handle  than  those  of  glass  or 
Wedgwood  ware.  Beneath  where  the  bath  stands  there 
are  two  drawers  with  flap  door,  each  capable  of  holding  a 
ream  of  paper,  and  a nice-fitting  lid  prevents  the  bath 
getting  dust ; but  it  is  best  to  return  the  solution  to  a 
Winchester  bottle  kept  always  filled  to  the  neck.  This 
prevents  the  necessity  of  filtering,  and  is  consequently  a 
great  saving. 


TIIE  LIMIT  OF  11ETOUC11ING. 

BY  ROBERT  FAULKNER. 

Tin:  legitmate  plea  for  retouching  is  based  upon  the  limited 
capacity  of  photography.  Inasmuch  as  the  beautiful, 
luminous,  and  warm  shadows  we  see  iq  nature  are  reproduced 
by  photography  as  blacks,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  by  means 
of  retouching  to  veil  this  blackness;  the  high  lights  may  be 
strengthened,  and  the  spots,  freckles,  and  defects  of 
manipulation  may  be  softened  or  removed  ; beyond  this  is  a 
violation  of  truth. 

At  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  many 
photographs  and  enlargements  might  have  been  pointed  out 
in  which  all  the  endless  variety  of  texture,  form,  light  and 
shadow,  to  be  found  in  nature  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  ; all 
the  pulp  and  suppleness  of  flesh  removed,  all  character  and 
expression  blotted  out,  until  the  effect  of  a soulless  China 
mask  had  been  obtained. 

An  important  enlargement,  a lady’s  portrait,  was 
especially  untruthful,  the  greater  part  of  the  face  being  in 
shadow  ; that  portion  which  was  light  was  placed  in  contact 
with  a dark  background,  and  appeared  as  hard  and 
unvaried  as  a white  line  ruled  by  machinery  on  a black 
ground  would  be.  It  should  be  remembered  that  under 
these  circumstances  photography  would  always  give  a much 
harder  outline  thau  is  found  in  nature ; and,  therefore,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  all  those  indications 
of  form  of  which  the  outline  of  a face  is  full,  also  lefiued 
and  subtle,  and  each  having  its  light  and  shadow.  Even 
spots  and  freckles  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  because  they 
would  in  all  probability  help  to  round  off  the  outlines  ; and 
the  background  ought  certainly  to  be  varied  and  lighter 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  face.  Often  in  the  works 
of  great  painters  a double  outline  may  be  traced,  made  by 
the  dark  transparent  colour  used  for  finishing  the  back- 
ground being  taken  up  to  the  outline  only  here  aud  there  ; 
and  in  some  places  it  is  left  by  a crisp  touch,  which  gives 
great  spirit  and  animation.  It  must  be  observed  here  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  outline  in  nature  ; it  is  merely 
an  expression.  To  do  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  know 
where  to  leave  off,  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  study  of  the  re- 
toucher. He  is  the  prince  ot  aitists  and  of  men  who  knows 
when  his  work  is  done.  On  this  Appellos  founded  his 
superiority  over  his  contemporaries,  &c.,  &c.,  Fuseli,  13 Oth 
Aphorism.  The  sacrifice  of  the  essentials  of  art  for  its  re- 
finements aud  puerilities  has,  in  all  ages,  caused  the  destruc- 
tion ot  schools  of  painting  ; and  excessive  retouching  will. 


in  like  manner,  destroy  all  the  value  of  photography. 
“ Truth  above  all  things,”  should  bo  the  motto  ot  all  fol- 
lowers of  photography,  for  the  art  is  valuable  only  so  far  as 
it  is  truthful.  As  a noble  example  of  untouched  photo- 
graphy, I would  draw  attention  to  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  by  Mrs.  Oameron.  In  this  picture  the  man  lives 
and  thinks.  It  is  great  in  style  and  unconventional  in 
treatment,  and  possesses  the  rare  quality  of  action  in  rep  se  ; 
the  modelling  is  excellent ; every  line  of  thought  and  suffer- 
ing is  well  expressed,  but  not  obtrusively  so.  Place  the 
negative  from  which  this  picture  was  produced  in  the  hands 
of  a tasteless,  soulless  retoucher,  and  to  what  a vapid,  ex- 
pressionless thing  he  would  reduce  it,  especially  if  in- 
structed to  giveittho  Berlin  Finish!  What  a priceless  posses- 
sion an  untouched  photograph  of  Shakespeare  would  be ! 
How  unsatisfactory  and  tantalising  a retouched  one!  Again  ; 
how  precious  to  the  bereaved  is  the  faithful  image  of  a lost 
friend,  or  a dear  relative  ; remove  expression,  character,  or 
even  peculiarity,  and  how  little  comfort  such  a remembrance 
would  bring ! The  mourning  survivor  looks  upon  the 
shalowed  picture  of  the  beloved  one;  he  searches  for  the 
familiar  lines  of  thought  or  age,  the  marked  and  decided 
feature,  the  pronounced  characteristic.  Too  often  he  seeks 
in  vain — all  is  smooth  and  pretty,  meaningless  and  vapid  ; 
for  the  vigorous  portrait  painted  by  the  honest  sunlight  has 
been  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Retoucher! 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  most  likely  re- 
member the  plan  adopted  by  M.  Melchion,  a skilful  photo- 
grapher of  Marseilles,  for  reducing  the  period  of  exposure 
which  I mentioned  in  one  of  my  recent  letters.  M.  Melchion, 
after  having  placed  the  slide  containing  the  sensitive  plate 
in  the  camera,  covers  the  front  of  the  lens  with  a piece  of 
ground  glass,  the  rough  surface  towards  the  lens,  and  ex- 
poses the  plate  for  one  or  two  seconds,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  light.  This  done  ho  takes  away  the 
ground  glass  and  proceeds  to  take  a photograph  of  tho 
object  in  the  ordinary  manner  ; only,  thanks  to  the  impres- 
sion already  made  by  the  light  upon  the  film,  this  ex- 
posure need  only  be  of  very  brief  duration. 

Many  photographers  have  essayed  this  very  simple 
method,  which  succeeds  very  well,  supposing  the  dark  slide 
used  is  of  a suitable  nature.  To  overcome  any  difficulty 
that  may  arise  in  this  respect,  an  experimenter  has  sug- 
gested a modification  of  M.  Melchion's  mode  of  proceeding. 
He  has  two  caps,  the  one  of  ground  glass  surrounded  with 
a zinc  or  copper  ring  to  fit  on  to  the  lens,  the  other,  to  fit 
upon  this,  of  cardboard,  which  is  easily  fitted  aud  unfitted. 
The  mode  of  operating  is  to  pose  the  model,  then  cover  up 
the  lens  with  the  double  cap,  put  in  the  dark  slide,  open  the 
shutter,  take  off  the  opaque  cap  for  a second  or  two  so  as  to 
give  a little  exposure  through  the  ground  glass,  cover  the 
lens  again,  aud  then  take  off  the  double  cap,  exposing  the 
plate  to  the  object  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
then  finally  capping  the  lens  again.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible,  as  M.  Melchion  explains,  to  reduce  materially  the 
period  of  exposure  in  portrait  photography. 

Another  correspondent  communicates  to  me  a modifica- 
tion which  he  ha3  recently  made  to  the  wet  collouio-bromide 
process  of  Mr.  Sutton.  The  film,  covered  with  a hygroscopic 
preservative,  will  keep  in  a moist  state  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  The  film  remains  very  sensitive,  and  the  cliches 
are  of  a most  delicate  nature.  Finding,  however,  the 
developers  proposed  to  be  slow,  my  correspondent  proceeds 
in  the  manner  following  : 

After  the  plate  has  been  silvered  in  a ten  per  cent,  bath, 
and  has  been  exposed  and  well  washed,  it  is  allowed  to 
drain  fora  minute,  and  is  then  hooded  with,  or  put  into  a 
four  per  cent,  solution  of  silver,  before  the  developer  is 
applied.  It  remains  in  this  silver  bath  for  about  half  a 
minute,  and  the  image  is  then  simply  developed  with 
sulphate  of  iron. 
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The  image  under  these  circumstances  appears  at  once,  and 
gradually  progresses.  If  the  bath  is  stronger,  the  blacks 
become  too  intense  and  opaque,  aud  yield  too  hard  negatives 
afterwards. 

A little  while  back  1 expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
production  of  silver  prints  had  almost  run  its  course,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  permanent  printing,  universally, 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Every  day  appears  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  On  the  Boulevards  and  in  the  Rue  ltivoli, 
the  public  may  be  seen  standing  around  the  printsellers’ 
shops,  attracted  by  two  figures  of  a highly  artistic  cha- 
racter exposed  in  the  windows.  The  one  represents  Lorraine, 
the  other  Alsace,  and  they  arc  two  peasant  girls  in  their 
simple  national  costume,  the  charm  of  the  models  being 
heightened  by  their  eloquent  aud  sympathetic  expression. 
The  pictures  are  the  production  of  M.  Braun,  of  Dornach, 
who  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  happy  composers  of 
art  studies. 

These  two  studies,  of  which  several  thousand  copies  have 
been  sold,  are  printed  in  carbon.  On  visiting  the  establish- 
ment of  MM.  Pierson  ct  Braun  fils,  I was  able  to  inspect  a 
perfect  gallery  of  photographs  all  of  which  are  likewise 
produced  in  permanent  pigments.  The  firm,  or  1 should 
say  rather,  the  manufactory,  at  Dornach,  sends  to  the  Paris 
house  supplies  of  pigmented  paper,  and  this  is  sensitized 
as  required  at  Paris,  the  sheets  being  of  colossal  dimensions. 
Negatives  measuring  ninety  centimetres  in  length  are 
printed,  as  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society.  These  large  reproductions  of  paintings  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  are  not  the  only  objects  pro- 
due  d by  M.  Braun,  lie  has  reproduced  them  on  a small 
scale  also,  and  in  this  way  has  formed  a most  interesting  col- 
lection. He  also  makes  reproductions  upon  canvas,  the 
images  being  transferred  to  that  material  when  printed. 
These  outlines,  which  could  not  he  produced  so  well  anil 
faithfully  by  any  other  means,  are  confided  to  competent 
artists,  and  fac  similes  of  the  original  paintings  in  the 
Louvre  are  prepared.  Already  a large  number  of  such 
copies  have  been  painted  in  this  way,  and  a large  number 
are  now  on  show  at  the  gallery  of  MM.  Pierson  ct  Braun, 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  in  minia- 
ture. On  the  walls  there  are  to  be  found  specimens  of 
every  school  aud  every  master,  and  how  much  the  collection 
lias  already  cost  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Payment  has 
already  been  made  to  painters  to  the  amount,  of  GO, 000 
francs  in  producing  these  works,  but  as  purchasers  have  not 
been  wanting  ever  since  the  establishment  lias  been  opened, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Braun  will  very  speedily  get 
back  lii.s  money. 

As  a matter  of  course  a process  which  is  so  suitable  for 
the  reproduction  of  paintings  is  also  equally  applicable  to 
portraiture  taken  from  life.  The  same  mole  of  production 
is  followed  in  the  case  of  all  painted  portraits  that  issue 
from  the  firm  of  which  we  speak.  Very  soon  we  shall 
have  no  other  portraits  printed  hut  in  permanent  pig- 
ment. I have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  arrangements  made  by  MM.  Pierson  et  Braun  with  a 
view  to  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  printing  portrait 
negatives  on  a large  scale.  The  example  set  by  these 
gentlemen  will  be  followed  without  doubt,  and  the  revolu- 
tion will  not  be  long  in  spreading  to  other  studios. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


EXPERIENCES  OE  A PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

BY  J.  R.  SAWYER. 

In  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  Photogrumiic  News  the 
following  brief  notes,  1 do  not  imagine  that  1 am  telling 
anything  but  a “ thrice  told  tale,"  and  that  those  readers 
who  expect  to  find  novelty  in  what  I am  now  writing  will 
probably  be  disappointed  ; however,  as  no  one  contemplates 
tbe  same  subject  from  absolutely  the  same  point  of  view,  I 
am  tempted,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Editor,  to 
jot  down  a few  notes  of  what  I remember  in  the  course  of  a 
photographic  career  of  twenty  years’  duration. 


When  I began  photogtaphy  in  ’53,  it  was  not  at  all  such 
plain  sailing  as  it  is  at  present ; it  was  my  lot  to  pitch  in 
just  at  the  time  when  Daguerrotvpe  was  giving  way  to 
collodion  positives;  but  thore  silvered  plates— what  a nuis- 
ance they  were ! what  wheeling  and  buffing  and  polishing 
they  used  to  take,  an  l how  a black  polish  was  insisted  on,  and 
how  awfully  difficult  to  get ! Then  the  canning  contrivances 
to  support  these  precious  plates,  first  over  vapour  of  iodine, 
then  over  ditto  of  bromine,  and  how  they  had  to  be  a 
straw  colour  at  one  stage  and  a blue  colour  at  another, 
and  some  other  colour  ultimately,  but  what  1 quite  forget. 
And  then  the  dreadfully  long  exposures  in  the  camera,  and 
the  development  with  hot  mercury,  and  the  sel  d’or,  and 
the  fixing,  and  the  washing,  and  the  drying  off  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Yes,  we  who  now-a-days  simply  slip  a piece  of 
glass  covered  with  collodion  (all  ready  for  u <o  prepared  by 
chemists  who  make  it  their  business)  into  a hath  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  then  expose  and  devedop,  may  think  our  stars 
that  Scott  Archer  appeared  and  gave  totheworld,  without  fee 
or  reward,  his  grand  invention  of  photographic  collodion. 

1 just  knew  Archer,  a most  mo  lest  and  unassuming  man  ; he 
died  very  shortly  after,  and  in  comparative  poverty,  and 
thousands  have  profited  by  his  invention,  and  millions  of 
hearts  throughout  the  wide  world  have  been  gladdened  by 
the  vast  extension  of  an  art  which  his  invention  alone 
rendered  possible.  Surely  if  any  man  deserves  honour  and 
acknowledgment  from  those  he  has  benefited,  it  is  Scott 
A rcher. 

In  those  days  there  were  some  great  names  who  did  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  illumine  from  their  stores  of 
scientific  lore  the  subject  of  photography.  There  was 
Hunt,  Maxwell  Lyte,  Spiller  and  Crooko  (in  partnership) 
Dr.  Diamond,  Becqnerel,  and  other  foreign  savants,  and  on 
taking  up  and  looking  at  the  Photographic  Journal  of  those 
days  I am  not  quite  certain  that  the  photographic  journals  of 
the  present  day  are  more  interesting,  more  scientific,  or  more 
useful. 

However,  such  were  the  times  when  I first  dabbled  in 
photography.  Having  had  aquasi-scientific  education,  and 
preparing  to  start  in  business  with  a miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  optical,  philosophical,  and  surgical  appliances, 
1 betook  myself  to  an  old  city  in  tbe  eastern  counties,  the 
most  ramshackle  tumble-down  old  shop  and  premises 
you  ever  saw,  I set  to  work  to  display  my  lenses,  microscopes, 
thermometers,  and  various  other  ‘‘  ometers,”  tooth  forceps, 
dissecting  knives,  surgical  pocket  cases,  and  a variety  of 
bright,  awful-looking  instruments  which  scorned  to  strike 
awe  into  the  many  gazers — such  terror,  indeed,  that  few,  if 
any,  ever  ventured  into  the  shop.  Things  looked  gloomy, 
and  daysand  weeks  passed  without  anything  coming  into  the 
exchequer.  In  this  quandary  I decided  to  put  a camera  and 
lens  together,  and  see  if  some  practical  use  could  not  bo 
made  of  photography;  so  l went  in  for  collodion  positives, 
there  was  a small  room  at  the  back  of  the  shop  lighted  by  a 
skylight,  and  as  in  those  days  skylights  were  considered 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  practice  of  photography, 
I concluded  that  I was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  such 
a necessary.  A little  cupboard  about  three  feet  square 
formed  my  operating  room,  and  this  little  den  was  the 
scene  of  messes  and  failures  innumerable.  The  members  of 
my  household  were  almost  worried  out  of  their  lives  by  my 
incessant  demands  upon  them  for  sittings ; my  neighbours 
also  were  placed  under  frequent  requisition  to  the  same 
end.  This  was  all  very  well  before  the  charm  of  novelty 
wore  off,  but  when  that  stage  arrived,  as  it  very  soon  did, 
my  photography  was  voted  a positive  nuisance.  However, 
after  a heart-breaking  time  of  it,  things  gradually  got 
better.  A platform  was  erected  to  elevate  the  ‘‘  patient  ” 
nearer  to  the  light ; a canopy  hung,  to  stop  the  vertical 
rays  beating  down  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  sitter  ; 
a large  white  sheet,  depending  from  one  side  and  in  a 
curve  to  the  floor,  modified  the  hard  shadows  produced 
by  the  excessive  top  light ; a background  of  neatly  joined 
brown  paper  took  tne  place  of  the  old  blanket  previously 
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in  use,  and  by  slow  degrees  sufficiently  good  results  were 
obtained  to  permit  of  the  exhibition  of  a show  frame  of 
specimens,  and  inviting  the  public  not  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  their  portraits,  done  (as  I then  believed) 
in  an  artistic  manner. 

Since  that  time  changes  innumerable  have  taken  place. 
On  two  occasions  I nearly  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
rickety  concern  by  constructing  improved  photographic 
studios.  Once  I got  into  a law  suit  with  a neighbour, 
because  I interfered  with  his  “ ancient  lights,'’  and  only 
got  out  of  the  scrape  by  paying  a heavy  sum  for  costs. 
Misadventures  with  gas,  lire,  and  water  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  until  at  last  an  intimation  reached  me  that  the 
Corporation  had  decided  to  widen  and  improve  our  crooked 
old  street,  and  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
down  the  tumble-down  premises  I occupied.  Weeks  and 
months  of  negotiation  followed,  which  were  ultimately 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  City  Surveyor,  rather 
rashly,  pulling  down  the  buildings  immediately  adjoining 
mine,  the  consequence  being  to  very  nearly  bring  down 
my  ohl  place  with  a run.  Soon  after  this  1 obtained  the 
grant  of  a suitable  piece  of  ground  a few  yards  lower 
down,  and  proceeded  to  build  au  optical,  philosophical, 
and  photographical  establishment,  in  a style  which  the 
ocal  newspapers,  on  its  completion,  were  pleased  to  say, 
made  it  “an  ornament  to  the  city.” 

The  studio  in  this  building  is  about  fivc-and-twenty  feet 
in  length,  by  nearly  the  same  in  width.  It  has  one  large 
skylight,  sloping  down  to  within  about  live  feet  of  the  lloor  ; 
in  addition,  it  has  one  sidelight  placed  in  the  wall  opposite 
the  skylight,  and  coming  very  low  down.  The  studio 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  top  storey,  so  that  the  operating 
room  has  to  be  on  the  floor  below,  which  contains  in  addi- 
tion a dressing-room,  studio  for  colouring,  and  a room  for 
plate  cleaning  and  varnishing. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Cormponimtcc. 

LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS,  DIRECT  AND  ENLARGED. 

Sir, — Please  allow  me  a few  words  on  Mr.  Croughton’s  paper 
read  before  the  South  London  Soicety,  and  concluded  in  your 
lasr.  In  the  comparison  between  large  portraits  taken  direct, 
and  enlarged  from  small  ones,  the  writer  states  that  a most 
serious  and,  as  he  infers,  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  taking 
( ay)  eighteen-inch  pictures  direct  is  from  the  extreme  exposure 
required.  If  such  bo  his  experience  it  cannot  have  been  with  the 
use  of  the  most  improved  appliances.  When  in  scientific  matters 
reference  is  made  to  what  can  be  done,  it  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  the  operator  avails  himself  of  the  latest  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  With  a studio  properly  lighted  the  average  exposure 
with  a 7D  lens  of  Dallmeycr  for  20-inch  plates  does  not  exceed 
forty  seconds  for  ten  months  of  the  year.  In  Mr.  Slingsby’s 
studio,  on  the  12th  of  January  last  year,  with  a very  moderate 
light,  and  during  an  intense  frost,  I saw  some  of  his  finest  work 
done  in  thirty-five  seconds,  and  fully  exposed.  At  the  same  time 
card  vignettes  with  J-inch  heads  and  2R  lens  required  ten  seconds. 
This  was  not  exceptional  working,  and  is  on  the  same  ratio  as  in 
my  own  studio,  which  is  a replica  of  Mr.  Slingsby’s.  Mr.  Robinson 
works  fully  as  rapidly.  I fear  Mr.  Croughton  has  seen  these  things 
done  under  adverse  circumstances,  forgetting  or  unaware  that  the 
introduction  of  the  D lenses,  with  which  almost  all  the  fine,  large 
direct  work  in  the  late  exhibition  were  done,  and  corresponding 
increase  in  rapidity  by  improved  building  and  lighting,  have  within 
the  last  four  years  revolutionized  possibilities  in  the  successful 
execution  of  large  work.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the  very 
finest  small  photographs  in  England  are  done  in  slow  lights  ; but 
of  course  if  thirty  seconds  or  more  have  to  be  given  for  card- 
size,  a very  long  exposure  must  be  given  for  20-inch 
plates  ; but  we  mast  not  assume  this  to  be  anything  else  than  the 
fault  of  the  studio.  It  is  certainly  not  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
the  thing  itself.  I take  exception  utterly  to  the  statement  that 
a collodion  transparency  is  best  if  you  wish  to  print  direct  from 
the  enlarged  plate — either  a dry  plate  or  carbon  tissue  is  much 
better.  For  small  enlargements,  to  be  issued  as  such  without 
much  working  on,  collodion  transfers  quite  supersede  a print  from 
an  enlarged  negative,  yielding  afar  larger  number  of  intermediate 


tones,  whilst  for  the  painter’s  purposes,  either  in  oils  or  water 
colours,  no  better  medium  can  be  desired.  1 very  well  know  that 
specimens  from  fine  negatives  can  readily  be  produced  as  Mr. 
Croughton  indicates,  but  for  actual  professional  work  I can  say,  as 
one  who  has  done  as  many  enlargements  as  most  people,  that  I 
never  expect  to  see  anything  so  produced  to  equal  the  work  now 
being  daily  produced  by  leading  photographers  with  suitable  large 
lenses  and  properly  arranged  light  and  chemicals.  With  regard 
to  the  light,  I can  only  say  that  no  man  having  worked  with  a 
quick  light  straightway  desireth  a slow,  for,  he  saith,  the  quick  is 
bettor. — Very  respectlully.  Samuel  Fry. 


T1IE  CRAWSHAY  COMPETITION. 

Sin,— I see  it  announced  Unit  the  direct  heads  in  next  year’s 
competition  are  to  be  in  pictures  twenty  by  sixteen  and  fifteen  by 
twelve.  I would  be  oblige  1 if  you  can  state  whether  or  not  the 
above  is  the  measurement  allowed  for  the  print,  and  what  margin 
is  to  be  allowed  for  the  mount  and  frame. — I am,  Sec., 

29r/«  December,  1873.  Intending  Competitor. 

[The  dimensions  mentioned  refer  to  the  picture  so  far  as  that 
legitimately  comprises  head,  bust,  and  requisite  background.  In 
short,  it  is  intended  that  the  portrait  shall  be  taken  fairly  on  a 
plate  not  less  than  the  size  indicated,  twenty  by  sixteen,  or  fifteen 
by  twelve.  The  margin,  mounting,  &c.,  arc  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  competitor.  Some,  for  instance,  at  the  last  competition  had 
white  mounts  and  gold  frame  ; some  gold  mounts  and  black  frame  ; 
some  had  a surrounding  margin  of  purple  brown  photographically 
printed;  but  the  pictures  wore  of  the  proper  size  within  that 
tinted  margiu.  Editor. 

YELLOW  SPOTS. 

Sir, — Sooing  many  of  your  correspondents  writing  about 
those  troublesome  minute  yellow  spots,  permit  mo  to  say, 
having  boon  similarly  afflicted  with  my  prints  for  some  time, 
and  having  tried  several  remedies,  but  all  proved  failures,  until 
a friend  of  mine  (who  is  a chemist)  lately  told  me  that  the 
cause  of  the  spots  was  washing  the  prints  in  cold  water  after 
being  removed  from  the  fixer,  which  being  made  with  warm 
water  to  keep  the  hypo  soluble,  and  being  thus  suddenly 
changed  from  the  warm  fixing  bath  to  cold  water  (which  is 
exceedingly  cold  at  this  time  of  tho  year),  closes  up  the  pores 
of  tho  paper,  and  thus  keep  the  hypo,  as  it  were,  frozen  up  in 
the  paper. 

I havo  tried  washing  the  prints  after  fixing  in  warm  water, 
and  find  it  a success.  Tho  tlieo  y of  it  seems  to  mo  to  bo  the 
warm  water  readily  dissolves  tho  treo  hypo  from  tho  paper, 
whilst  cold  water  fixes  it  in  tho  paper.  This  seems  to  be.  the 
more  feasible,  as  tho  spots  are  more  prevalent  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  when  the  water  is  warmer. — Yours  truly, 

Truro,  17 Ih  December,  1873.  Fredk.  Argall. 


groctebings  of  Societies. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  tho  Memorial  Hall,  on 
4'hursday  evoning,  tho  lltli  L'ec.,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mauley,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair. 

Tho  routine  business  was  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  I.  \V  Petty 
olected  a member  ot  tho  Society. 

Mr.  A.  Brothors  exhibited  a series  of  plioto-lilhographs  from 
BurgmaiVs  “Triumphs  of  Maximilian  I.”  IIo  said  that  tho 
original  wood  engravings  wore  on  separate  shoots  of  large  folio 
size,  and  represented  a procession  ; but  tho  photo-lithographs 
were  joined  and  suspended  against  tho  wall  ot  tho  meoting- 
room,  suggesting  the  effect  of  a frieze.  The  designs  are  very 
spirited,  and  aro  considered  to  ho  t lie  very  finest  examples  of 
tho  art  of  wood-engraving  at  its  best  period- the  sixteenth 
century.  The  series  comprised  sixty-eight  sheets — ouo  halt  of 
tho  work.  Tho  reproductions  have  been  made  lor  tho  Holbein 
Society. 

Mr.  Brothers  then  read  a short  paper  “On  the  Sciopticon  for 
Enlarging”  (see  pago  4),  and  exhibited  tho  only  two  prints 
ho  had  produced.  They  were  both  very  satisfactory  specimens. 

Mr.  Brier  exhibited’  two  transparencies,  and  an  autotype 
composition  picture,  with  sheep.  Ho  showed  also  several  silver 
and  autotype  prints  of  tho  samo  subjects  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Heywood  exhibited  a picture  by  Mr.  R.  Mitchell— a 
street  scene,  with  figures.  IIo  understood  from  Mr.  Mitchell 
that  the  negative  was  taken  on  one  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  dry  plates 
(secret  process)  in  ninety  seconds. 
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Mr.  M.  Noion  real  a paper  ‘'On  the  Manufacture  of  Limes 
for  the  Lantern”  (see  page  3),  and  produced  a light  for  illus- 
tration. The  light  was  good,  and  seemed  to  have  more  blue 
rays  in  it  than  are  obtained  from  the  -ordinary  limes. 

Mr.  Woodward  said , acid  gum  would  have  the  effect  of 
breaking  up  these  limes  in  consequence  of  I lie  liberation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Ho  had  found  it  a good  plan  to  powder  the 
necessary  quantity  of  gum,  and  to  uiix  it  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients before  adding  the  water. 

The  sciopticon  was  used  by  the  members  for  trying  a number 
of  slides,  and  retained  its  previous  popularity. 

The  usual  complimentary  votes  wore  passed,  and  tho  meot- 
fog,  which  was  unusually  well  attended,  was  then  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  popular  meeting  of  tho  season  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  tho  17th  Dec.,  with  an 
audience  which  tilled  the  hall  in  every  part. 

Tho  Exhibition  consisted  o!  a series  ol  pictures  illustrative  of 
tours  in  North  Wales,  and  was  accompanied  by  a descriptive 
lecture  by  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

Tho  attention  of  tho  audience  was  maintained  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  and  tho  pictures  elicited  frequent  bursts  of 
applause.  At  1 ho  close  of  tho  Exhibition  Dr.  N 'col  said  that 
although  the  council  would  doubtless  thank  Mr.  Alfred  Pum- 
phroy,  of  Birmingham,  to  whoso  kindness  they  wore  indebted 
tor  tho  very  successful  exhibition,  he  thought  it  right  to  give 
tho  audience  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  appreciation 
also.  IIo  therefore  proposed  that  a volo  oi  thanks  ho  given  to 
that  gentleman  for  his  liberality  on  this  as  well  as  on  forinor 
occasions.  The  motion  was  enthusiastically  responded  to. 

(Mi  itt  t(jf  jjiubw. 

Preserving  Solutions  of  Gum-Arabic. — The  following 
is  said  by  M.  Iiirsltborg  to  prevent  this  gum  from  moulding: — 
A little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which  precipitates 
the  time  present.  Solutions  treated  in  this  manner  have  been 
kept  for  eighteen  months  without  losing  their  adhesivness  or 
growing  mouldy. 

Austrian  Compliment  to  English  Photography. — The 
Photographic  Society  at  Vienna,  in  selecting  a presentation  to 
its  members  for  this  year,  have  chosen  four  of  tho  photographs 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  at  tho  Vienna 
International  Exhibition.  Tlieso  will  bo  reproduced  and 
printod  for  distribution  by  llorr  Albert's  photo- collographie 
process.  Messrs.  Robirson  and  Cherrill  have  presented  tho 
originals  to  tho  Vienna  Society. 

Disaffection  in  the  Photographic  Society.— A corres- 
pondent states  that  a requisition,  signed  by  twenty  members, 
has  boon  forwarded  to  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  London,  asking  the  appointment  of  a special  meeting  to 
reconsider  and  modify  some  of  tho  rules.  Our  correspondent 
states  that  the  ostensible  reason  for  change  is  to  secure  a larger 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  tho  council,  a more  active  interest 
amongst  tho  members  in  the  society’s  affairs,  and  au 
annual  change  in  tho  presidency.  He  also  alleges  that 
“ the  real  reasons  of  the  disaffection  which  originates  with 
a very  few  persons,  arc,  in  ono  or  two,  bitter  disappoint 
mont  and  grudge  in  relation  to  tho  late  award  of  medals;  in 
ono  or  two  more  disappointment  at  not  being  proposod  in  the 
council  nominations  for  the  coining  year  ; and  in  ono  or  two 
more  personal  pique.”  A veritable  Cavo  of  Adullam,  if  our 
correspondent  bo  correct ! As  tbo  question  will  doubtless 
shortly  come  before  the  public  in  a regular  form,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  consider  speculative  points  at  present. 


tHer  (JDorrwgonLifuts. 

E.ll.  D.  — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  a 'maker.  "As  a rule,  I hey 
profor  to  work  for  the  trade  rather  than  for  individuals,  and  lieuce 
offer  no  facility  to  private  customers.  Your  best  plan  will  bo  to 
get  information  from  the  dealer  who  supplies  your  goods,  and 
1 1ron  select.  lie  also  will  doubtless  get  your  plate  re-burnished. 

W.  A.  N. — Wo  are  n i familiar  with  the  special  printing  press  to 
which  you  refer,  but  wo  believe  that  any  good  platen  press,  such 
as  is  used  tor  ordinary  letter-press  printing,  will  answer  for 
pboto-collographic  printing.  2.  So  far  as  wo  know  you  may  use 
any  of  the  processes  we  have  published  in  the  News,  during  tho 
last  few  years,  in  New  South  Wales.  Albert’s  process,  of  which 
we  have  given  repeated  details,  produces  capital  results. 


Collo. — The  size  of  the  mount  of  the  cabinet  portrait  is  six  audu-half 
inches  by  four  and  a-quarter  inches.  Theprintsare  generally  about 
live  and  a-half  by  four  inches ; but  vary  slightly  according  to  the 
taste  ol  the  photographer.  The  “ Victoria  ” is  not  a recognized 
size  in  this  country,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  it  generally 
adopted  anywhere.  It  is  a term  which  has  been  applied  to  a size 
between  the  card  and  cabinet,  which  has  never  acquired  general 
acceptance.  2.  The  only  method  of  testing  the  strength  of  a 
printing  bath  is  by  precipitating  the  whole  of  tho  silver  in  a 
measured  portion  of  solution,  anil  weighing  it.  You  will  fiud  the 
method  described  in  our  Year-Book  for  1870,  page  113,  and  in 
various  volumes  of  the  News.  Mr.  Hart’s  Volumetric  Apparatus 
is  an  excellent  aid  to  the  process.  The  argentomoter  is  useless  in 
testing  a printing  bath.  8.  The  lens  in  question  may  be  used  for 
cabinet,  where  vignette  heads  or  medallion  heads  are  required ; but 
would  require  a small  stop  if  used  for  full-length  figures. 

I>.  1’. — The  brown  markings  in  your  print  are  due  to  a fault  in  Jtlie 
paper.  The  albumen  has  run  iu  au  uneven  wave,  and  where  tho 
albumen  is  in  excess  the  print  is  of  a browner  or  rodder  tint. 

J.  C.  Bradshaw. — The  phenomenon  is  a very  familiar  one.  Almost 
every  one  lias  noticed  that  on  looking  at  a window  for  a short  time, 
and  then  removing  the  eyes,  a reversed  image  of  it  remains  for  a 
few  moments.  It  is  analogous  to  the  perception  of  complementary 
colours  under  similar  circumstances. 

F.  N.  T. — The  term  “photo-mezzotints”  was  employed  by  Carl 
Mcincrtli  to  describe  the  prints  obtained  by  printing  through  a 
medium  ; that  is,  the  paper  not  in  contact  with  the  negative.  A 
thin  plate  of  glass  being  interposed,  and  direct  sunlight  printing 
employed,  gives  a soft  image  without  perfect  sharpness. 

G.  L. — We  have  heard  some  of  tho  details  you  state;  but  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  publish  them.  Tho  matter  is  scarcely 
important  enough  to  dignifj'  with  the  title  of  “conspiracy.” 

A.  15.— Your  transfer  enclosed  is  under-exposed  and  over-developed  ; 
in  short,  it  is  fogged  ; the  image  being  buried  in  a general  veil. 
The  streaks  are  due  to  the  wax,  of  which  too  much  has  been  left 
on  the  plate.  It  should  bo  rubbed  until  do  perceptible  trace 
remains,  the  glass  having  been  carefully  cleaned  first.  Toning  is 
not  always  necessary,  but  is  sometimes  valuable,  not  only  in 
improving  the  colour,  but  in  clearing  the  imago  of  tho  smokj- 
sunken  effect  which  occurs  under  some  conditions.  Use  a some- 
what weaker  solution,  and  if  the  chloride  of  gold  bo  very  acid,  as 
yours  appears  to  have  been,  neutralize  it.  If  you  wish  to  transfer 
the  film  when  wet,  j'ou  must  learn  to  manipulate  with  sufficient 
skill  in  lifting  the  film.  When  it  is  loose  on  tho  plate,  place  tho 
transfer  paper  upon  it,  and  press  down  with  a squeegee.  Or 
allow  the  film  to  float  in  a dish  of  water,  place  the  transfer  paper 
underneath,  and  with  a ruinel's  hair  pencil  move  the  film  into 
position,  and  lift  both  out  together.  Patience  and  I he  gradual  ac- 
quisition of  experience  will  accomplish  much.  You  will  find  an 
articlo  on  the  subject  in  our  \ ear-Book,  and  shortly  some 
further  detailed  articles  on  the  subject  will  appear  in  the  News. 

Novice. — Copying  from  a glass  positive  is  not  an  easy  operation, 
and  rarely  gives  very  successful  results.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to 
form  an  idea  how  far  you  have  been  successful  in  the  examples 
forwarded,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  toll  to  what  extent  the  defects 
in  your  prints  are  duo  to  defects  in  the  original.  No.  1 is  insuffi- 
ciently toned ; No.  2 is  iuipcrfcclly  fixed,  the  mottled  brown  effect 
being  due  to  imperfect  fixation ; No.  3 is  the  best,  and  maj'  possi- 
bly bo  a moderately  good  copj-  of  an  imperfect  original. 

II.  W. — We  cannot  tcjlj'ou  with  certainty  which  form  of  ounce  any 
special  formula  is  intended  to  express — thanks  to  the  confused 
muddle  in  which  English  weights  and  measures  remain  ; but,  ns  a 
rule,  it  is  understood  that  in  photographic  formulas  the  ouuco  of 
•180  grains  is  understood.  2.  In  the  case  described,  where  a plate 
lias  been  over-exposed,  the  image  rapidly  flashes  out  on  applying 
the  alkaline  developer,  and  if  it  bo  not  washed  at  once  as  described, 
the  image  almost  as  rapidly  disappears,  a general  reduction  cover- 
ing tho  surface  of  tho  plate.  The  appearance  is  very  similar,  in 
fact,  to  that  of  an  ordinary  wet  plate  uuder  similar  circumstances. 
When  development  is  going  on  properly  tho  image  gradually 
acquires  more  force;  but  when  fogging  sets  in  the  image  begins 
to  diseppear,  because  the  whole  surface  is  becoming  reduced 
instead  of  the  image  only. 

Spots  on  Negative. — Wash  the  gum  thoroughly  oft'  thosurlaoc, 
and  then  apply  strong  fresh  hypo  or  weak  cyanide,  which  will  at 

onee  remove  the  spots. 

D.  D.  (Belgian  Subscriber). — Many  thunks.  Your  communication 
arrived  too  late,  unfortunately,  for  the  Year-Book,  hut  shall 
appear  in  the  News. 

K.  Garlick. — Thanks.  Your  useful  hint  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

M.  C' — Thanks.  Your  communicutiou  did  not  reach  us  iu  lime  for 
the  Year-Book. 

N.  G. — Your  negatives  were  received  a few  da js  ago  without  any 
letter.  Letter  received  just  ns  we  go  to  press.  Answer  in  our 
next . 

C.  A.  Berkeley  -Your  carbon  print  is  very  good  ns  a beginning. 
Thanks  and  reciprocations. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Scientific  Societies’  Club—  Photography  not  always 
Desirable— The  Progress  of  Lichtdruck — Mercan- 
tile Photography. 

Scienific  Societies'  Club. — There  is  a proposal  to  form  a 
club  in  connection  with  scientific  societies,  at  which 
members  of  the  various  societies  in  London  can  meet 
together,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse.  So  many  of  the 
members  reside  out  of  town  that  it  is  felt  that  a club  of  the 
nature  contemplated  could  not  fail  to  be  popular.  Already 
a very  strong  provisional  committee  has  been  formed, 
which  includes  among  its  number  several  members  of 
the  chemical  and  photographic  societies,  and  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  club  will  be  founded  at  an  early  day.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  a site  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington 
House,  the  entrance  fee  and  subscription  being  very  mode- 
rate fora  West-end  Club.  The  annual  subscription  pro- 
posed will  be  but  three  guineas  for  town  members,  and  a 
guinea  and  a half  for  country  members  ; while  those  who 
are  original  members  will  pay  rather  less.  Such  a club,  it 
is  suggested,  will  be  of  especial  value  to  men  resident  in 
the  provinces,  who  would  find  it  a convenient  rendezvous 
when  in  town,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  institution 
useful  in  the  highest  sense  to  scientific  men  by  having,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  club  requisites,  books  of  reference  and 
scientific  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  members.  The 
honorary  secretary  pro.  tern,  is  J.  Logan  Lobley,  Esq., 
F.G.S.,  59,  Clarendon  Road,  W.,  and  among  the  present 
committee  may  lie  cited  the  names  of  Dr.  Hall  Gladstone, 
F.R.S.,  E.  W.  Cook,  F.R.S.,  II.  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  Dr. 
Wallick,  Prof.  Church,  Lord  de  Blaquiere,  Rev.  C. 
Pritchard,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Dupre,  &c.,  the  list  affording  a 
good  guarantee  that  the  club  will  be  well  supported. 

Photography  not  always  desirable. — There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  aid  of  photography  is  best  not 
invoked,  and  an  incident  we  are  about  to  allude  to  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  them.  A friend,  who  is  much  given  to 
yachting  and  boating,  has  often  invited  us  to  his  place, 
near  Gravesend,  to  join  in  a water  excursion,  or  to  make 
one  of  the  crew  during  a sailing  match.  The  intended 
visit  has  never  ccme  off,  although  renewed  year  after  year, 
accompanied  by  sailor-like  descriptions  as  to  how  well  the 
yacht  behaved  under  the  hands  of  its  owner  ; how  bravely 
she  had  weathered  the  most  terrific  gales:  and  how  jolly  it 
was  on  board  of  a night,  sleeping  in  the  snug  little  cabin. 
The  yacht  was,  in  fact,  our  friend’s  hobby,  and  he  was 
never  tired  of  talking  of  her.  She  had  never  been  second 
in  a race  with  craft  of  the  same  burden,  the  weather  was 
never  too  dirty  for  her  to  venture  abroad,  and  her  beauty 
under  full  sail,  wre  were  assured,  could  only  be  fitly  de- 
scribed in  a poem.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  were  in  our 
turn  rather  proud  of  our  friend,  and  he  used  to  do  duty 
very  often  in  conversation,  being  referred  to  as  “ an 
intimate  friend  who  is  a yachtowner,”  or  “ a man  who  sails 
one  of  the  best  racing  craft  on  the  coast,  and  who  is 
always  sending  invitations  for  a cruise.”  But  one  un- 
fortunate day  our  shipowner  had  his  vessel  photographed, 
and,  although  he  did  not  favour  us  with  a copy  of  the 
picture,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  a little  while 
afterwards.  Perhaps  photography  had  not  done  the  craft 
justice — the  art  is  often  inveighed  against — but,  in  any 
case,  the  result  had  a most  disheartening  effect.  Romantic 
notions  that  had  been  formed  by  the  florid  descriptions 
given  vanished  into  thin  air  ; for,  instead  of  a schooner- 
rigged  yacht  of  some  fifty  tons  or  so,  with  milk  white  deals 
and  shining  brass  fittings,  there  was  nothing  apparently 
but  an  ugly  iron  boat,  fitted  with  a mast,  with  a clumsy 
coffin-like  box  on  board  that  served  as  cabin.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  a charming  little 
fancy  sketch  in  water  colour,  showing  the  swift  little 
yacht  witn  snow  white  sails,  scudding  along  at  some  dis- 


tance from  shore  over  the  bright  blue  billows,  with  every 
stitch  of  canvass  set,  and  the  gallant  owner  half  way  up 
the  rigging ! 

The  Progress  of  Lichtdruck. — One  often  sees  little  albums 
or  strings  of  miniature  views  got  up  for  sale  to  visitors  at 
fashionable  watering-places  or  frequented  districts.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  print  such  pictures  of  a 
vivid  salmon  colour,  with  foliage,  mountains,  and  bricks 
and  mortar  all  of  the  same  flesh-like  hue  ; but  more  re- 
cently they  have  been  produced  of  a greyish  tone  upon  a 
highly  glazed  surface,  to  resemble  photographs,  for  which 
they  are  very  often  taken.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  visitors, 
when  purchasing  pictures  to  carry  home  with  them  as 
souvenirs,  turn  over  a mixed  collection  of  real  photographs 
and  these  spurious  imitations,  and  select  out  the  latter, 
because  in  these  the  snow  mountains  were  depicted  much 
more  white  and  prominent,  the  steamboats  on  the  lakes 
more  vividly,  and  the  architecture  more  imposing.  In 
the  photograph  the  grandeur  of  nature  was  quite  tame  in 
comparison,  for  Mont  Blanc — say,  taken  from  Geneva — 
appears  so  low  and  insignificant,  that,  however  much  it  may 
be  in  accord  with  reality,  it  does  not  come  up  to  a tra- 
veller’s notions,  and  will,  as  he  knows  very  well,  be  disap- 
pointing to  his  friends  at  home,  and  so  the  more  striking 
prints  are  selected.  Of  course,  the  camera  pictures,  taken 
at  close  quarters  on  the  glaciers,  showing  deep  crevasses 
and  huge  cornices  of  snow  and  ice,  such  as  Mr.  England 
kas  given  us,  are  grand  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  travelling  public  in  Switzerland  do 
not  venture  so  near  the  scenes,  but  confine  themselves  to 
looking  at  them  from  a distance  in  their  excursions  from 
Geneva,  Chamounix,  Lucerne,  Zermatt,  kc.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  spurious  pictures,  being  a little  more 
exaggerated  than  the  real  photographs,  are  accepted  by  the 
general  public,  who,  however,  imagine  at  the  time  they  are 
really  purchasing  pictures  taken  in  the  camera.  Some  of 
these  lithographs  are  exceedingly  well  done,  being  most 
accurately  copied  from  photographs,  only  the  spires  and 
mountains  are  made  a little  more  lofty,  and  lakes  and 
waterfalls  a little  more  extensive.  But  now  these  sham 
productions  seem  on  the  eve  of  disappearing,  for  with 
the  producer  the  great  question  is  simply  that  of  cost,  and 
if  the  real  thing  can  be  provided  for  the  same  money  as  the 
spurious  one,  he  has,  of  course,  no  objection  against  selling 
the  genuine  article,  and,  so  long  as  he  can  get  as  many  of 
them,  turning  an  honest  penny.  A collection  of  prints 
that  recently  came  under  our  attention,  consisting  of  views 
on  the  Rhine,  in  tiny  albums,  proved  on  careful  inspection 
— for  a sound  examination  was  very  necessary — to  be  in 
part  real  photographs.  They  were,  in  fact,  Lichtdrucks,  but 
printed  on  grey  paper  on  a white  mount,  and  glazed  all 
over  just  like  the  common  lithographs,  of  which  another 
album  consisted.  In  fact,  a casual  observer,  or  even  one 
on  his  guard  against  spurious  photographs,  would  at  once 
reject  them  as  being  unmistakably  of  the  latter  kind,  for 
such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  the  genuine  thing  look 
like  a counterfeit,  and  the  effect  was  so  successful,  that  at 
first  sight  an  experienced  eye  would  have  been  mistaken. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
such  photographs  will  be  put  forward  for  what  they  really 
are,  for  as  soon  as  the  public  learn  that  the  pictures  are 
not  only  real  photographs,  but  also  of  a permanent 
nature,  a ready  sale  of  them  may  be  relied  upon.  The  cost 
of  the  little  album  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  contained 
nearly  a score  of  Lichtdrucks,  was  about  onc-and-sixpence. 

Mercantile  Photography. — Merchants  and  shippers  are 
fully  alive  to  the  use  of  photography.  All  new  pictures  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  are  photographed,  and  dispersed  to 
retail  houses  or  carried  round  by  travellers,  and  the  sale 
is  often  effected  simply  through  the  medium  of  the  pho- 
tographed samples.  In  shipping  goods  to  the  Colonies, 
the  little  pictures  serve  their  purpose  even  better.  At  the 
same  time  that  a cargo  is  being  shipped  in  this  country  to 
Australia,  or  other  like  country,  a set  of  photographs  is 
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dispatched  by  mail,  showing  the  nature  of  the  goods  for- 
warded, and  by  the  time  the  ship  arrives  every  bit  of  its 
cargo  has  already  been  sold  by  the  aid  of  the  photo- 
graphs. There  is  no  delay  in  unpacking,  and  sampling, 
and  hawking  round  of  patterns  before  the  sale  of  the  cargo 
is  effected,  but  the  goods  are  bought  and  paid  for  the 
moment  the  vessel  arrives  in  port,  the  merchants  sometimes 
obtaining  their  money  two  or  three  months  sooner  than 
was  the  case  formerly.  Here,  therefore,  is  photography 
serving  mercantile  interests  in  a most  essential  manner, 
and  taking  the  place,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  commercial 
traveller.  The  art  can  be  trusted  with  less  hesitation  than 
many  good  gentlemen  of  this  talkative  fraternity,  and  it 
inspires  more  confidence  than  all  the  fine  drawings  and 
sketches  in  the  world.  Buyers  would  demur  purchasing 
goods  from  a long  way  off  on  the  strength  of  a draughts- 
man’s sketch,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a thrifty  housewife 
would  decline  to  furnish  her  house  through  the  medium  of 
an  illustrated  catalogue  ; but  it  is  different  when  one  sees  a 
photograph  produced  accurately  to  scale.  In  most  cases 
it  would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  the  pattern  sample 
itself. 


A MONTH’S  TRIP  WITH  MY  CAMERA. 

BY  REUBEN  MITCHELL.* 

Returning  to  our  hotel,  the  following  morning  proving 
fine,  we  started  after  breakfast  with  our  camera  to  take 
views  of  our  favourite  subjects,  and  fixed  on  a very 
suitable  position  much  nearer  to  the  town  than  the  ceme- 
tery. There  was  considerable  haze  in  the  distance,  and 
we  waited  some  time,  but  it  did  not  entirely  clear  away. 
W e exposed  several  plates,  and  secured  some  fine  pictures. 
Returning  into  the  town,  we  exposed  others  from  the 
bridge  across  the  river  Seine,  and  these  completed  our 
camera  operations ; and  we  developed  both  our  Paris  aud 
Rouen  subjects  on  our  return  home  to  England.  During 
the  afternoon  we  again  visited  several  of  the  fine  churches, 
and  took  a last  look  at  these  splendid  structures.  We  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  and  packed  our  things  ready  for  leaving 
Rouen  on  the  following  morning.  After  breakfast  our 
baggage  was  stowed  away  on  an  omnibus  ; my  friend 
settled  our  accounts ; we  bid  our  kind  friends  adieu,  and  ! 
drove  to  the  railway  station  on  our  way  to  Boulogne  home 
again — a most  pleasant  sensation,  if  rambling  about  only  j 
for  a few  weeks.  We  were  soon  seated,  and  off  we  went, 
passing  through  an  uninteresting  country.  Arriving  at 
Amiens  we  had  to  change,  and  wait  for  the  train  for  j 
Boulogne.  There  is  a very  fine  buffet  at  Amiens,  j 
and  well  conducted ; the  viands  excellent,  and  ready  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train.  We  had  cutlets  with  grated 
potatoes,  and  good  soup  and  claret  ; very  civil  and  at- 
tentive waiters.  Many  of  our  English  caterers  at  the  j 
refreshment  rooms  at  our  railway  stations  would  do 
well  to  make  a tour  in  France,  and  seethe  difference  in  the  { 
comfort  in  theirs  and  the  discomfort  of  ours  ; also  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  viands.  The  train  for 
Boulogne  rolled  into  the  station,  aud  our  baggage  and 
ourselves  were  quickly  in  the  train.  Leaving  Amieus,  we 
passed  some  of  the  fortifications  that  had  been  made 
during  the  late  war.  The  town  appeared  to  be  a thriving 
place,  as  there  were  numbers  of  new  buildings  ; also  some 
weaving  sheds,  and  other  works.  The  country  is  very 
flat  from  here  to  Boulogne,  and  in  many  places  there  are 
large  tracts  of  swamp,  the  river  flowing  deep  and  sluggish.  | 
I here  are  large  numbers  of  fine  tall  poplar  trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  with  numerous  rustic  farmsteads,  and 
small  villages  or  hamlets  along  the  line  of  rail,  nestling 
among  trees  and  shrubs.  There  are  also  large  market 
gardens,  with  melons  growing  in  abundance  in  the  open 
air,  and  numerous  fields  of  fine  flax.  The  land  here  seems 
to  favour  its  growth.  After  leaving  Abbeville  the  railway 
runs  along  the  coast  to  Boulogne,  frequently  giving  us 


glimpses  of  the  sea  ; also  many  very  fine  subjects  both 
for  the  camera  and  the  painter.  Arriving  at  Boulogne,  we 
were  much  disappointed  at  having  to  wait  till  after  mid- 
night before  we  could  cross  the  Channel  to  Folkstone,  and 
as  there  was  no  other  alternative  we  had  our  luggage  con- 
veyed to  a hotel  on  the  quay,  within  a short  distance  of 
where  the  steamer  was  moored  that  we  intended  crossing 
the  Channel  in.  We  took  a stroll,  but  Boulogne  is  not  a 
very  interesting  place,  except  for  its  notoriety  as  a 
fashionable  watering  place.  There  is  a very  large  hotel 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  sands  and  shore  arc  very  fine, 
and  well  suited  for  bathing.  There  is  a small  pleasure 
garden  near  the  large  hotel,  and  an  excellent  band  was 
playing  for  the  amusement  of  the  visitors,  who  appeared 
to  be  principally  English.  We  dined  at  the  table  d’hote, 
and  had  another  stroll,  but  nothing  attractive  came  in  our 
way.  At  12.30  p.m.  we  ordered  our  luggage  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  when  we  entered  the  cabin  all  the  berths  were 
engaged,  only  one  of  the  large  form-like  berths  being  at 
liberty.  My  friend  decided  to  go  on  deck,  and  I laid  down 
as  soon  as  we  were  out  in  the  Channel.  The  steamer  rolled 
and  pitched  about,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I could 
keep  from  being  tossed  on  the  cabin  floor.  We  arrived  at 
Folkstone  long  before  daylight,  and  coming  on  deckwemade 
our  way  to  the  Custom  House,  where  we  had  to  wait  some 
time  before  our  luggage  was  brought  in  for  examination. 
We  had  little  difficulty  in  getting  it  passed  and  transferred 
to  the  railway  station  close  at  hand.  One  of  the  officials 
kindly  directed  us  to  a small  hotel  that  was  open  for  the 
reception  of  passengers  arriving  by  the  steamers.  On 
entering  we  found  many  of  those  who  had  come  by  the 
same  steamer  as  ourselves,  and  we  all  looked  rather  seedy ; 
but  a little  refreshment,  consisting  of  a cup  of  warm  tea, 
was  very  acceptable.  We  had  to  wait  some  time  for  the 
train  ; but  on  moving  once  more  in  old  England  there  is 
a sensation  of  pleasure  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  left  their  native  soil,  if  only  for  one  short 
month.  The  route  from  Folkstone  to  London,  by  way  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  is  verv  interesting.  We  at  last  rolled 
into  Charing  Cross  Station  about  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  and 
stopped  in  London  all  night,  but  haring  a number  of  plates 
undeveloped,  I was  very  anxious  about  them,  so  I left  on 
the  following  day  by  the  eleven  o’clock  train.  Aly  excel- 
lent friend, having  business  to  transact,  remained  in  London, 
so  we  had  to  part  company,  after  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  enjoyable  trips  imaginable,  and  arrived  safely  in 
Bolton. 

I have  penned  these  notes  from  memory  since  my 
return  home,  simply  describing  what  we  saw  and  came  in 
contact  with,  hoping  they  may  be  of  some  service  to  future 
travellers  in  the  country  we  passed  through. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE* 

An  Error  and  its  Remedy. — As  you  are  famous  for 
making  large  work  in  England,  not  to  say  “mon- 
strosities,” the  following  ingenious  method  (for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  O.  G.  Mason,  photographer  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital)  of  “backing  out"  of  a mistake  after 
you  have  made  it,  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers. 
Mr.  Mason  writes  me  as  follows : — 

“ A few  months  since  1 received  a note,  requesting  mo  to  call  at 
the  office  of  a prominent  railroad  company  ‘ upon  professional 
business.’  On  answering  the  request,  I was  ushered  into  a long 
hall,  upon  one  side  of  which  hung  a map  forty  feet  long  and  nine 
feet  wide,  highly  finished  in  water  colour,  such  as  was  deemed 
best  for  representing  the  conformation,  variety,  aud  general 
geographical  features  of  the  vast  tract  of  our  territory  lying  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
timber  land  was  represented  by  seemingly  numberless  miniature 
trees  in  deep  green  ; the  mountains  in  blue,  white,  and  brown ; 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  in  brilliant  blue,  &c.  This  map  I was 
asked  to  photograph  to  quarter  scale,  which  would  make  my  copy 
about  ten  feet  bv  twenty-five  inches,  exclusive  of  margin.  With 


• Concluded  from  page  3. 
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due  degree  of  hesitation,  I undertook  the  work,  before  learning, 
as  I afterwards  did,  that  it  had  been  pronounced  impossible  by- 
others  who  had  examined  it.  Of  course  it  would  not  bo  feasible 
to  use  a plate  ten  feet  long,  and  the  width  of  the  hall  would  not 
admit  of  working  a proper  lens  for  producing  an  image  iu  sections 
twenty-five  inches  high.  1 was  therefore  obliged  to  remove  the 
map  to  other  quarters,  and  as  my  own  place  was  fully  occupied 
by  special  work  which  I could  not  well  defer,  1 made  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  the  operating  room  of  a skilful  friend,  whose  repu- 
tation led  me  to  engage  his  assistance  on  the  work.  The  map 
was  carefully  rolled  and,  with  the  aid  of  four  men,  removed  to  the 
place  selected.  I concluded  to  make  the  copy  in  six  sections, 
upon  :10  X -6  inch  plates.  A plank  frame  as  high  as  the  map 
was  wide,  and  one-fourth  its  length,  was  erected  upon  a movable 
platform,  and  securely  fastened  in  a true  perpendicular.  About 
ten  feet  of  the  map  was  then  unrolled  and  held  to  the  frame  by 
tacks  driven  through  the  heavy  silk  binding  which  covered  the 
outer  edge  of  the  margin.  The  camera  was  placed  in  position, 
focus  arranged,  and  a trial  plate  made ; everything  appeared 
satisfactory. 

“ This  preparatory  work  had  consumed  most  of  the  first  day  ; 
and  in  order  to  insure  our  labour  for  readiness  to  begin  early  the 
next  morniug,  we  nailed  both  the  camera-stand  and  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  map  was  mounted,  t»  the  floor.  The  great 
value  of  the  map  was  such,  that,  for  safety  against  accident,  by 
storm  or  otherwise,  it  was  takeu  down,  re-rolled,  and  placed  in  its 
metallic  case.  When  I reached  the  operating  room  on  the  next 
morning,  I found  my  friend  and  his  assistants  busily  making  a 
negative  of  the  first  section  of  the  map,  which  they  had  again 
placed  in  position.  Upon  inquiry  I was  told  that  careful  mea- 
surements of  the  image  on  the  focussing  screen  had  been  made, 
and  everything  found  satisfactory  as  on  the  day  previous.  The 
work  was  proceeded  with,  the  whole  day  bciug  required  for  its 
completion,  although  we  had  no  failures  from  error  in  timing  a 
single  exposure  or  in  manipulation.  But  the  heft  of  the  map, 
and  the  great  care  required  in  handling  it,  made  the  work  neces- 
sarily slow. 

"On  the  next  morning  the  negatives  were  varnished,  and  the 
printing  began.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  my  surprise  when, 
on  the  fourth  morniug  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  I 
attempted  to  mount  an  entire  copy  of  the  great  map,  and  found 
that  the  sheets  would  not  join,  or  rather,  that  the  border  and  all 
geographical  liues  failed  to  meet.  Upon  measuring  the  negatives. 
1 found  that  the  left-hand  end  of  each  image  was  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  larger  than  the  right-hand  ends  on  the  same  plate. 
Owing  to  some  error  in  measurement,  or  change  of  position  after 
exposure  of  the  trial  plate,  the  whole  series  had  been  made  with- 
out the  original  having  been  at  a true  right-angle  with  t he  axis  of 
t he  lens  ; hence  the  distortion.  What  could  be  done  to  remedy  the 
defect  ? Making  a new  set  of  negatives  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  original  was  then  far  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  order  was  an  important  one ; large  sums  of  money  were 
expected  by  the  company,  and  some  by  myself,  if  the  work  could 
be  successfully  completed.  After  some  days’  experimenting,  I 
constructed  a mounting  table,  large  enough  for  the  whole  copy 
when  mounted,  around  which  was  fitted  a stretcher  frame,  which 
could  be  easily  removed  at  will.  .Upon  this  frame  1 tightly 
stretched  thin  muslin,  known  iu  the  trade  as  ‘ strainer  muslin.’ 
The  narrow  side  of  each  sheet  was  spread  with  thin  starch  paste, 
the  proper  consistency  having  been  determined  by  experiment, 
gradually  working  it  over  the  entire  sheet,  which  was  then  quickly 
laid  on  the  stretched  muslin,  and  the  narrow  end  expanded  by  a 
gentle  pulling  pressure  of  the  hands,  until  certain  lines  on  the 
print  should  coincide  with  others  previously  drawn  parallel  by  the 
use  of  a long  straightedge,  the  entire  length  of  ten  feet.  The 
stretcher  was  then  removed  from  the  table  and  allowed  to  hang 
by  one  edge,  sustained  along  the  central  portions  by  slats  or 
braces  to  prevent  the  sides  from  springing  inward  by  contraction 
of  the  drying  prints.  When  thoroughly  dry,  the  entire  map  was 
stripped  from  the  thin  muslin,  a process  rendered  easy  by  the 
porous  nature  of  the  material  and  the  thin  starch  used  in 
mounting. 

“ The  prints  were  then  remounted  with  strong  ‘bookbinders’’ 
paste  on  firm  heavy  musliu,  upon  which  parallel  lines  had  been 
ruled  as  in  the  former  case,  to  serve  as  a guide  for  any  further 
expansion,  which  was  usually  found  necessary  in  places,  iu  order 
that  all  the  lines  might  meet  properly. 

“ In  this  way  the  error  in  making  the  negatives  was  by  a large 
amount  of  work  corrected,  and  the  photographic  copies  of  the 
great  map  delivered  with  satisfaction  to  all  except  the  maker, 
whose  profit  on  the  estimated  price  had,  by  the  extra  work 


required,  been  reduced,  until  it  had  changed  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  balance  sheet. 

Retouching  at  Night. — A great  many  photographers 
whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  do  with  little  assis- 
tance will  find  the  following  of  use  to  them.  It  is  sent 
me  by  Herr.  F.  IVeadling,  of  Vienna  : — 

“ Doubtless  many  photographers  have  tried  to  use  artificial 
light  for  retouching  the  negative,  but,  it  seems,  without  result.  I 
never  read  or  heard  of  success.  I have  made  also  different  efforts 
in  that  way  ; but  in  the  last  winter  before  Christmas-time  work 
pressed  me  to  make  another  experiment.  1 tried  a petroleum 
lamp,  with  round  burner,  and  fastened  to  it — iu  order  to  secure  a 
stronger  light  and  parallel  beams — the  parabolic  mirror  of  my 
magnesium  lamp.  I gained  an  intensive  light,  to  be  sure  ; but 
on  retouching,  1 felt  my  eyes  very  much  affected,  not  being  able 
to  work  long. 

“ Now,  I remembered  that  once  a watchmaker  told  me  he  was 
able  to  work  easily  in  the  evening,  since  he  employed  the  light 
blue  glass  (called  optical  glass)  ; and  I followed  him  in  using  that 
material.  The  effect  was  excellent,  and  since  I have  retouched  a 
great  number  of  negatives  iu  the  winter  past  at  night. 

“ As  the  parabolic  (or  spherical)  mirror  concentrates  also  the  hear 
beams,  it  would  perhaps  be  an  improvement  to  use  instead  of  the 
blue  glass  a ‘cuvette,’  containing  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  with  ammonia  or  Prussian  blue  dissolved  in  oxalic  acid. 

“ I think  if  you  publish  this,  that  the  apparatus  will  in  a short 
time  be  in  every  photographer’s  hands,  because  it  is  a welcome 
requisite,  although  it  may  be  considered  both  tough  and  very 
simple — a very  egg  of  Columbus.” 

Wishing  you  all  a clearance  of  the  fog,  and  a happy  new 
year. — Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia , Dec.  15 tli;  1873. 


NOTES  OX  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. . 

BY  LIEUT.  CHERMSIDE,  R.E.* 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Photographic  Society  : 
I have  at  the  same  time  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  read  a paper 
on  Photography  in  the  Arctic  Regions”  before  you,  and 
my  regret  that  such  opportunities  as  I enjoyed  of  studying 
the  effects  of  the  light,  temperature,  and  the  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  ordinary  photographic  processes, 
should  have  tallen  to  tire  lot  of  such  a novice  in  the  art  as 
myself,  and  therefore  to  one  little  likely  to  derive  therefrom 
much  information  of  practical  value. 

As,  however,  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  way 
of  Arctic  photography,  1 trust  that  photographers  may  bo 
able  to,  at  any  rate,  deduce  some  conclusions  of  iuterest 
from  my  experiences.  The  ouly  existing  Arctic  photographs 
that  I know  of,  besides  Mr.  Leigh  Smith’s,  have  been  taken 
by  Americans,  Austrians,  aud  Swedes.  Those  takeu  by  the 
Americans  are  most  interesting,  and  form  a large  series 
illustrating  an  expedition  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  1809,  under- 
taken by  the  artist  William  Bradford  solely  for  art  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Bradford  was  accompanied  by  two  professional 
photographers  of  Boston,  U.S.,  and  their  complete  and 
valuable  series  has  recently  been  published.  Of  the  Austrian 
photographs  I know  nothing,  but  conclude  they  were  taken 
in  Lieut.  Weyprecht’s  expedition  of  1871.  Those  forming 
the  Swedish  collection  weie  taken  in  1872-3,  and  are  on 
plates  about  Gin.  by  8ic.  I have  seen  the  negatives,  and 
shortly  expect  some  prints. 

All  the  photographs  that  1 have  seen  are  marked  more 
or  less  by  the  same  characteristic  defects,  a want  of  density, 
and  dark  mottled  stains,  as  if  produced  by  an  uneven  mixture 
of  the  constituents  of  the  developing  solution,  to  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  allude  again.  As  regards  our  own 
collection,  I should  like  to  say,  before  describing  our  photo- 
graphic difficulties,  labours,  and  results,  that  photography 
was  with  us  merely  an  experiment,  and,  anxious  as  we  were 
for  its  success,  it  was  always  of  secondary  importance  to  our 
main  object,  exploration  to  the  north.  We  therefore  only 
found  ourselves  iu  bays  and  fiords  when  driven  iu  by  gales 

* Read  before  the  Photographic- Soojety  of  London. 
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or  ice,  or  for  surveying  and  shooting  purposes,  and  the 
opportunities  of  photographing  t tie  striking  features  had 
then  to  be  seized  without  much  reference  to  the  artistic  con- 
siderations of  the  best  light  and  time  of  day  for  taking  each 
particular  subject,  or  the  best  position  from  which  to  take  it. 

Owing  to  my  being  detained  in  Ireland  until  within  a 
few  days  of  starting,  four  or  five  days’  practical  instruction 
was  unfortunately  my  total  stock  of  experience. 

Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  whose  guest  I was  to  be,  left  all 
arrangements  as  regarded  photography  in  my  hands.  He 
had  already  a small  travelling  camera,  and  apparatus  for 
dry  plates  7in.  by  9in ; and  Mr.  Thomas,  at  a very  short 
notice,  supplied  us  with  a complete  apparatus  for  wet-plate 
photography,  with  plates  lOin.  by  Sin.,  with  the  exception 
of  a tent,  as  we  expected  to  knock  up  an  operatiug-room  on 
board.  Only  arriving  at  Dundee  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  ship  sailed,  I had  no  time  for  further  preparations,  and 
on  the  10th  of  May  we  sailed  for  the  north. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  June,  on  finding  the 
north-eastern  trend  of  the  ice  along  which  we  were  cruising 
in  search  of  an  opening  leading  us  towards  Spitzbergen, 
that  we  began  to  think  of  photography.  It  was  a matter  of 
some  time  and  thought  to  unpack  and  stow  in  a small  ship’s 
cabin,  already  crowded  with  the  instruments  and  apparatus 
pertaining  to  other  pursuits,  the  fragile  paraphernalia  of  a 
photographic  apparatus,  especially  as  we  were  experiencing 
very  rough  weather;  it  was,  however,  successfully  done,  and 
I may  add  that  during  the  whole  voyage  wo  never  had  a 
smash,  except  from  such  accidents  as  might  happen  on 
shore. 

I may  here  describe  our  operating  room  ; it  was  a mere 
cupboard,  in  which  you  could  barely  stand  upright,  four  to 
five  feet  long,  and  a little  over  three  feet  in  width, lighted  in 
one  corner  by  the  small  round  port  protected  outside  by  iron 
bars,  as  is  necessary  in  all  ships  intended  for  ice-work,  so 
that  the  quantity  of  light  was  a minimum  ; and  many  of  the 
defects  noticeable  in  our  negatives  are,  I think,  due  to  our 
having  to  develop  them  in  almost  total  darkness.  A candle, 
when  placed  at  a convenient  height,  either  burnt  the  ceiling, 
or,  from  the  proximity  of  the  tin  guard  above  it,  caused  a lot 
of  smoke  apparently  deleterious  to  the  photographs  ; it  was, 
moreover,  unavoidably  in  the  way,  and,  owing  to  the  im- 
practicability of  getting  its  light  in  the  right  place,  its  use 
was  abandoned.  A movable  wooden  frame  was  fixed  in  front 
o(  the  port  whenever  the  room  was  required  for  photographic 
purposes,  and  this  was  covered  with  only  a single  thickness 
of  yellow  tammy,  as  with  two  thicknesses,  or  even  a single 
one,  of  orange-coloured  paper,  one  could  see  nothing.  We 
also  experienced  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  manipulation 
Irom  the  want  of  a sink,  tap,  and  cistern  ; and  a basin  and 
small  jug,  which  had  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  and  lifted  when 
required,  decidedly  increased  the  difficulties  of  handling 
plates  10  by  8 inches,  and  of  the  prompt  application  of  water 
so  often  necessary.  We  suffered  a good  deal  from  the  con- 
densation of  moisture,  which  took  place  readily  in  so  confined 
a space;  and  which  gave  rise  to  streakiness  and  other  defects 
in  the  plates.  A deck-house,  if  it  could  be  warmed,  would 
undoubtedly  be  a good  arrangement ; hut;  from  the  difficulty 
of  warming  it,  1 do  not  think  a tent  will  prove  of  much  use. 

On  the  8th  of  June  we  reached  King’s  Bay,  Spitzbergen, 
lat.  79®  N.,  long.  12°  E. ; and  the  jagged  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  with  here  and  there  dark  patches  of  hard  slate 
or  quartzite  showing  through  their  snowy  covering,  the 
immense  glaciers,  like  frozen  rivers,  winding  down  the 
gullies  and  ravines  between  them,  all  lying  bathed  in  the 
sunlight  of  an  Arctic  summer  night,  promised  a fair  field  for 
the  camera.  The  next  day  was  speut  in  futile  attempts  at 
photography  ; and  perhaps  an  account  of  them  may  be  the 
best  way  of  illustrating  the  difficulties  we  encountered. 

The  camera  is  first  taken  ashore  about  a quarter  of  a mile, 
the  f passage  being  at  some  times  of  tides  rather  obstructed 
by  ice,  and  we  at  once  meet  the  difficulty  that  the  Arctic 
photographer  continually  encounters — namely,  that  of  loco- 
motion. The  ground  is  rugged  and  rocky,  covered  with  snow 
from  oue  to  three  or  four  feet  deep,  all  very  slushy  from  the 


fierce  heat  of  the  June  sun,  and  serving  to  carefully  conceal 
the  holes  between  the  stones,  so  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  continually  occurring  in  selecting  a suitable  position. 
However,  the  position  is  at  last  selected,  and  a firm  hold  for 
the  legs  of  the  stand  obtained  below  the  snow,  the  view 
fecussed,  anti  the  stop  decided  upon.  Returning  to  the  ship 
we  clean,  coat,  and  sensitizi  a plate;  another  journey  to  and 
fro,  and  after  exposure  the  plate  is  handed  up  the  ship’s 
side,  and  the  operator  retires  into  his  deti.  Having  attached 
the  plate -holder  I pour  on  the  developer  (iron  30  grs.),  and 
soon  a horrid  thought  seizes  me  that  every  detail  required 
for  the  production  of  a negative  has  been  carefully  carried 
out,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  opening  the  slide.  Five 
minutes’  application  of  the  developer  persuades  me  that 
such  must  have  been  the  case,  as  I fail  to  perceive  any 
symptoms  of  the  film  having  seen  the  light.  Sorrowfully 
another  plate  is  prepared,  and  the  laborious  journey  by  water, 
ice,  and  snow  again  performed  with  a like  result.  After 
trying  it  a third  time  we  bring  the  camera  on  board,  and 
take  to  merely  exposing  plates  for  experiment.  Up  to  this 
time  we  had  given  to  each  of  our  attempts  8.  10,  and  15 
seconds’  exposure.  There  is  a good  deal  of  motion  on  board, 
but  exposure  to  the  light  should  be  plainly  indicated.  By' 
the  use  of  heated  developer  and  a 40-secoiul  exposure  we 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  faintest  of  images,  but  no  more; 
and,  disgusted,  we  give  it  up,  and  go  in  foi  dry  plates. 
These  prove  an  equal  failure,  owing  chiefly,  however,  I 
imagine,  to  the  age  of  the  plates,  which  was  two  years,  as 
this  lot  we  subsequently  from  time  to  time  came  acioss  bad 
batches.  So  we  put  away  our  apparatus  in  anything  but  a 
contented  frame  of  mind,  and  go  out  shooting. 

The  temperatures  of  the  air  this  day  were  : — 4 a.m.  28°  F.  ; 
10a.m.,  30°  F.j  12  noon.  34®  F.;  9 p.m  .33®  F.j  1 a.m.  31®  F. 

(To. be  continued.) 

-o- 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER 

BV  J.  R.  SAWYER.* 

During  the  course  of  my  twenty  years’  experience  I have 
seen  many  things  which  have  touched  me  deeply — many 
things  to  move  both  to  laughter  and  to  tears.  A photo 
grapher  sees  many  sides  of  human  character.  He  sees  its 
vanity,  its  pettiness  and  ill-humour  ; he  also  sees  its  devo- 
tion, its  love,  and  its  kindliness.  Children  who  were  my 
sitters  have  grown  up  to  young  men  and  women,  and  have 
brought  in  their  turn  their  own  little  ones  to  the  same  artist 
to  whom  they  themselves  sat.  Old  people  have  dropped 
off,  and  left  behind  them  loving  ones,  whom  photography 
lias  blessed  by  allowing  them  to  preserve  mementos  of  the 
departed. 

1 suppose  that  every  practitioner  has  his  share  of  queer 
jobs.  One  of  the  most  difficult  I ever  had  w;w  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Volunteer  movement,  and  I was  requested  to 
make  arrangements  for  photographing  our  contingent  in 
the  national  defence  at  a grand  review,  which  was  to  take 

place  in  Lord  L - -’s  park,  at  11 . It  was  necessary 

that  the  plate  should  be  of  a fairly  large  size,  so  I decided 
upon  twelve  by  ten,  and  with  my  traps  and  impedimenta 
found  myself,  early  on  the  day  in  question,  at  the  little 
station  near  the  review  ground,  with  some  hundreds  of 
volunteers.  What  a confusion  there  was,  to  be  sure.  Here 
a general,  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  cocked  hat  ; there  a 
bandmaster  who  had  lost  sight  of  his  musicians  ; here  a 
captain  without  a company  ; and  there  a company  without 
any  officers  whatever.  However,  matters  got  righted  some- 
how, and  we  were  soon  en  route  for  the  battle  field  (other- 
wise review  ground).  What  a splendid  day  it  was  ! Bright 
summer  time,  soft  breeze,  turf  like  velvet,  fine  old  trees 
spreading  their  luxurious  branches,  covered  with  the  richest 
verdure,  a magnificent  mansion,  ornamental  grounds,  and 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  had  congregated  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  made  it  altogether  as  pretty  a sight  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  But  now  came  my  special  difficul- 
ties. I had  chartered  a waggon,  partly  because  it  would 
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give  me  an  elevation  upon  which  to  poise  ray  camera-stand, 
and  partly  because  there  would  be  room  enough  in  it  to 
erect  my  tent.  But  how  to  get  tins  precious  waggon  on  to 
the  review  ground  was  another  matter.  Wherever  1 pre- 
sented myself  I seemed  doomed  to  be  turned  back.  At 
last  I was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  by  dint  of  a good 
deal  of  hard  work,  a written  permission  from  the  review- 
ing officer  to  pass  the  line  of  sentries  ; but  here  my 
troubles  did  not  end.  Aly  driver  whips  up  his  horses,  and 
we  achieve  an  advantageous  position.  Down  came^an  aide- 
de-camp,  like  a thunderbolt,  with  a gruff  demand  to  know 
what  we  were  doing  there.  Explanations  not  being  satis- 
factory, we  had  to  move  off.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
occurred  again  and  again,  until  at  last  1 became  sick  and 
tired,  and  began  to  think  seriously  of  packing  up  and 
taking  myself  off.  However,  after  my  last  tormentor  had 
left,  a notion  seized  me,  upon  which  L immediately  acted. 

1 directed  the  driver  to  place  the  waggon  in  a first-rate 
position  just  under  a big  tree,  to  take  out  his  horses,  take 
himself  off,  and  return  in  some  four  hours  or  so.  As  soon 
as  my  vehicle  was  perceived  in  its  new  position  down 
came  my  friend  again,  and  insisted  upon  my  moving.  1 
showed  my  permission,  explained  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ; that  1 was  engaged  to  do  certain  work ; that  that  was 
the  only  point  of  view  from  which  to  do  it,  and  inasmuch 
as  I had  neither  horses  nor  driver  I could  not  move,  if  it 
was  ever  so  much  desired.  This  last  was  a poser.  J ust 
then  the  bugles  rang  out  the  “ assembly.”  My  friends 
were  feign  to  leave  matters  as  they  stood,  and  so  1 remained 
unmolested.  The  troops  fell  in  ; the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  surrounded  by  a brilliant  staff,  galloped  into  the 
open  ; the  words  “ Present  arms  !”  ran  along  the  line  ; the 
band  struck  up  “ God  save  the  Queen.”  At  that  moment 
I uncapped  the  lens,  and  got  a negative  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  have  some  hundreds  of  copies  printed  from  it. 

In  my  own  experience  I have  generally  found  the  con- 
duct of  a photographic  business  a comparatively  simple 
affair.  I have  never  troubled  myself  much  about  the  state 
of  my  bath  ; for  instance,  I was  profoundly  indifferent  as 
to  its  acidity  or  alkalinity  provided  it  took  good  pictures, 
and  something  like  the  following  is  the  plan  l have  gene- 
rally adopted.  In  making  up  a fresh  bath,  I simply  dis- 
solved commercial  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  or  clean  rain 
water,  and  then  added  to  it  a small  quantity  of  a strong  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda ; this  I filtered,  then  putting  a 
small  quantity  into  a flat  well  bath,  coated  a plate  thickly 
with  collodion,  and  left  it  in  all  night ; I have  generally 
found  it  in  perfect  working  order  next  day.  When  this 
small  quantity  begins  to  show  signs  of  deterioration,  I 
filter  it  back  into  the  bulk  of  solution  first  made  up, 
which  may  amount  to  (perhaps)  two  gallons,  and  so  keep 
using  it  over  and  over  again  until  the  whole  quantity  ceases 
to  give  good  results  ; I then  send  it  into  the  printing-room, 
where  its  strength  is  raised  by  the  addition  of  silver  to 
sixty  or  seventy  grains  per  ounce,  and  it  is  then  used  up 
for  exciting  albumenized  paper. 

In  developing,  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a saturated  solu- 
tion of  iron  and  the  acetic  acid  and  water  in  a separate 
bottle,  so  that  you  can  at  once  alter  the  strength  of  the 
developer  to  suit  the  particular  class  of  subject  upon 
which  you  are  operating. 

The  collodions  in  the  market  are  so  numerous  and  so 
good  as  to  render  any  especial  naming  invidious ; most  of 
them,  however,  possess  special  and  different  characteristics, 
and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  mix  them  in  various 
proportions  to  suit  the  particular  modes  of  lighting  adopted 
in  different  studios. 

I have  done  a fair  share  of  out-door  work,  and  for  views 
within  a radius  of  a mile  or  two  of  the  operating-  oom  I 
have  invariably  found  that  the  best  plan  is  to  sen  1 for  a 
cab,  prepare  two  or  three  plates  of  different  sizes,  put 
them  into  camera  slides  with  blotting-paper  at  the  corners, 
and  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  the  same,  well  damped,  on 
the  back  ; get  into  your  cab,  go  round  to  the  points  of 
view,  expose  the  plates,  and  bring  them  home  to  develop. 


I have  frequently  been  absent  two  hours  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  always  found  the  plates  develop  satisfactorily  : 
it  is  necessary,  though,  that  the  slides  themselves  should 
be  well  wiped  out  with  a wet  sponge,  and  be  kept  in  a 
horizontal  position  before  exposure,  and  a vertical  position 
after  it. 

There  are  a few  other  points  to  be  noted  about  the  con- 
duct of  a photographic  business  as  a business,  which  may 
be  worth  noting.  First,  cultivate  the  children’s  portraits  ; 
no  doubt  they  are  troublesome,  but  patience  and  good 
temper  will  generally  lead  to  success,  and  you  will  have 
secured  your  passport  to  the  good  offices  of  the  parents. 

Secondly,  be  very  liberal  in  your  business  : never  raise 
the  least  objection  to  retakes;  nevermind  if  your  clients 
seem  a little  unreasonable : no  one  is  without  a little 
vanity,  and  as  very  few  people  see  themselves  as  others  see 
them,  they  are  generally  a good  deal  disappointed  when 
the  photographic  view  of  their  physiognomy  is  presented. 
Make  allowances  for  all  this,  and  treat  your  customers 
with  courteous  liberality. 

Have  the  regulations  of  your  studio  and  general  business 
clearly  drawn  up  and  notified,  and  having  carefully  con- 
sidered that  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  insist  upon  their 
due  observance.  See  that  all  the  work  sent  out  is  as  good 
as  can  be  achieved  ; let  it  be  real  and  honest,  the  prints 
well  washed,  and  the  pictures  rendered  as  permanent  as 
any  known  means  will  permit. 

A most  important  clement  in  success  is  that  the  con- 
ductor of  a portrait  business  should  be  not  only  an  artist, 
but  a gentleman.  In  the  early  days,  when  photography 
was  something  like  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  a r fuge  for  the 
destitute,  there  were  but  few  of  education  or  position  in  its 
ranks.  Now  the  case  is  different,  and  the  principal  of  a 
business  should  be  a man  of  sense,  quick  and  active,  with 
a knowledge  of  character,  also  a man  of  education  and 
some  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  having  an  artistic 
faculty  for  readily  seizing  and  adapting  the  materials  pre- 
sented to  him.  It  requires  all  these,  assisted  by  polite- 
ness and  courtesy,  to  enable  a man  to  reach  the  front  rank 
of  a profession  which  is,  now-a-days,  both  honourable  and 
lucrative. 

REFRESHING  SILVER  BATHS. 

14 Y F1UTZ  HAUGK* 

When  a bath  is  out  of  condition,  and  is  not  very  old,  the 
solution  may  easily  be  rendered  quite  serviceable  again,  in 
two  ways  : either  by  the  addition  of  some  fresh  nitrate  of 
silver  solution,  or  by  adding  gradually  a few  drops  of 
permanganate  of  potash  solution.  Hut  when  the  bath  is  a 
very  old  one,  a more  thorough  and  radical  mode  of  treat- 
ment becomes  necessary. 

For  some  time  past,  1 have  proceeded  to  remedy  my 
baths  according  to  a plan  of  my  own,  and  1 have  found  the 
most  successful  results  to  follow  from  it.  It  is  as  follows  : 
In  the  first  place  1 pour  the  solution  from  the  dipping  bath 
into  a suitable  vessel,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness.  'I  he 
residue  is  then  heated,  and  fused  at  a moderate  heat,  until 
it  begins  to  froth  and  flow  in  a stream.  As  soon  as  the 
residue  has  cooled,  I weigh  it  carefully,  and  a half  of  it  is 
dissolved  in  twenty-four  times  the  quantity  of  distilled 
water.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  filtered,  and  the 
clear  liquid  is  now  poured  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
precipitate,  and  the  latter  dissolved,  so  that  the  distilled 
water  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  twelve. 

A second  filtration  of  the  liquid  now  ensues,  but  in 
carrying  out  this  operation  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a fresh  filter  paper  must  be  made  use  of.  After  filter- 
ing, the  solution  is  poured  back  into  the  dipping  bath,  and 
is  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  precipitate  must  not  be  over-heated.  The  solution 
will  work  brilliantly  and  uniformly.  If  too  much  heat  has 
been  applied,  it  is  probable  that  the  bath  solution  will 
require  the  addition  of  a little  acid. 
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WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Every  reader  of  Lieutenant  Chermside’s  interesting  state- 
ment of  his  photographic  experiences  in  the  Arctic  regions 
has  probably  recognised  in  them  a magnified  image, 
something  like,  in  principle,  to  the  well-known  spectre  of 
the  Brocken — of  occasional  results  in  his  own  practice  of 
photography  under  the  dreary  conditions  of  an  English 
winter  at  its  worst.  The  “ hard,  grey  weather,”  which 
Charles  Kingsley  exults  in  as  producing  hardy  English- 
men, the  photographer  knows  full  well  produces  hard, 
grey  negatives,  when  it  permits  negatives  to  be  produced 
at  all.  At  the  outset  of  his  paper,  Lieutenant  Chermside, 
who  had  naturally  taken  an  interest  in  examining  all 
accessible  examples  of  Arctic  photography  previous  to 
commencing  his  own  work  in  that  direction,  states  that  all 
the  specimens  he  has  seen  are  marked  by  the  same 
characteristic  defects,  “ a want  of  density  and  dark 
mottled  stains,”  the  precise  defects  which,  in  an  excellent 
article  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  written  some  time  ago,  on  winter 
photography,  were  indicated  as  the  specific  faults  of  winter 
negatives  in  England,  and  with  which  almost  every  pho- 
tographer is  familiar  who  works  under  the  worst  conditions 
of  the  season,  without  some  effort  to  ameliorate  them. 

The  photographic  winter  difficulties  arise  from  two 
causes.:  the  prevalence  of  a low  temperature,  which  is 
always  unfavourable  to  chemical  activity,  and  the  weak 
non-actinic  character  of  tire  light.  The  first  difficulty  may 
be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  overcome  by  artificial  condi- 
tions ; but  the  second  can  at  best  be  only  ameliorated. 
All  photographic  operations,  it  should  be  remembered, 
will  be  slower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  collodion 
will  set  more  slowly,  and  if  the  plate  be  immersed  before 
it  is  fully  set,  streaks  and  arborescent  markings  will  almost 
certainly  be  the  result.  The  conversion  of  the  salts  in  the 
collodion  into  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  takes  place 
more  slowly  than  in  warm  weather,  and  if  the  plate  be  re- 
moved too  soon  it  not  only  contains  a more  superficial 
layer  of  sensitive  salts,  but  it  retains  a larger  proportion  of 
free  bromide  and  iodide,  which  act  as  powerful  restrainers 
during  development  ; and  both  causes  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a thin  hard  image.  The  amount  of  the  light  is  not 
only  much  less,  but  its  quality  is  much  poorer  and  less 
actinic  than  in  summer.  According  to  Professor  Roscoe, 
the  total  amount  of  photo-chemical  action  on  a day  in  mid- 
winter is  twenty-five  times  less  than  on  a day  in  midsum- 
mer ; and,  as  Mr.  Swan  pointed  out  in  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred,  allowing  for  the  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  days,  this  shows  that  the  chemical  intensity  of  the 
winter  light  is  ten  times  less  than  that  of  summer  light. 
Hence  where  an  exposure  of  twenty  seconds  would  be  suf- 
ficient in  summer,  two  hundred  seconds,  or  more  than 


three  minutes,  would  be  required  toseenre  a similar  effect  in 
winter,  even  on  the  supposition  that  length  of  exposure 
would  always  compensate  for  inferior  quality  of  light, 
which  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  feebleness  of  the 
light  and  prolongation  of  the  exposure  involve  a 
variety  of  other  troubles.  When  light  is  the  strongest 
force  acting  on  a sensitive  surface  the  image  is  formed 
before  any  accidental  adverse  influence  comes  into  opera- 
tion, and  a good  negative  may  be  secured  in  spite  of  some 
imperfect  chemical  conditions.  But  when  the  light  per- 
forms its  work  feebly,  ail  adverse  influences  are  relatively 
more  potent.  Traces  of  impurity  in  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  on  the  plate,  traces  of  impurity  (chemical  or 
mechanical)  in  the  collodion,  any  imperfection  in  the  sur- 
face or  cleanliness  of  the  glass  ; in  short,  any  cause  which 
might  initiate  or  modify  chemical  action  lias  time  to  come 
into  operation,  and  thus  streaks,  stains,  and  defects  of 
various  kinds  prevail.  The  action  of  the  developer  is 
generally  singularly  tardy  in  winter.  This  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  Lieutenant  Chermside  in  his  arctic  opera- 
tions. His  experience  as  to  the  inactivity  of  a new  solu- 
tion, and  the  increased  reducing  power  which  the  solution 
gained  by  keeping  for  a few  days,  are  so  singular  that  we 
repeat  them  here  in  order  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
repeating  and  verifying  the  experiment  under  more 
favourable  conditions  for  observation.  Speaking  of  the 
iron  solution,  he  says  : — 


The  solutions  were  therefore  made  up  with  water  at  temperatures 
from  90°  to  120°  F.,  and  kept  in  the  engine-room;  and  we  found 
that  under  these  conditions  the  developer  would  always  net,  pro- 
vided it  had  been  kept  for  a few  days.  With  freshly  made  solutions 
but  little  result  could  he  obtained,  and  the  deoxidizing  action  of  a 
ten-grain  developer  that  had  been  made  up  for  a week  was  stronger 
than  that  of  a sixty-grain  solution,  unless  the  latter  had  been  made 
up  for  at  least  thirty  hours.  The  solutions  were  not  used  until  of 
the  dark,  clear  colour  of  brown  sherry,  and,  once  of  that  colour, 
seemed  to  keep  indefinitely  ; whether  this  was  due  to  persulphate  of 
iron  or  not,  no  rustiness  or  want  of  transparency  ever  appeared. 
Until  it  had  been  made  up  for  twenty-four  hours  the  solution  was 
clear  and  colourless,  after  which  the  colour  gradually  deepened,  and 
it  seemed  of  full  power  when  from  four  to  six  days  old.  When  used 
cold,  nr  at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  howevor  evenly 
poured  [over  the  plate,  a spotted,  mottled  staining  was  in  places 
always  observable,  as  if  the  constituents  of  which  the  solution  was 
composed  were  no  longer  held  in  intimate  mixture.  The  refusal  of 
the  solution,  when  still  colourless,  to  act  at  any  ordinary  temperature 
was  not  perceptibly  altered  by  reducing  the  amount  of  acetic  acid 
contained  in  it,  which  was  diminished  to  a point  at  which  the  for- 
mation on  the  film  of  a dark  purple  scum  showed  the  necessity  of 
its  presence  ; nor  did  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  alcohol  within 
certain  limits  produce  appreciable  effects,  so  that  we  concluded  that 
a sluggishness  of  action  was  induced  by  the  climate,  only  to  be  over- 
come by  mixing  the  solution  and  maintaining  it  at  a high  tempera- 
ture. The  proportions  used  in  the  solutions  were  - 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  10  to  (i0  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  6 to  18  minims 

Alcohol 10  to  30  „ 

Water 1 ounce. 


Of  course  stronger  developers  were  applied  to  films  that  had  been 
only  exposed  for  one  or  two  seconds  or  less,  or  where,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  Arctic  regions,  from  the  contrast  of  the  objects  in  the  view, 
their  adoption  seemed  advisable.  With  instantaneoos  views,  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  light,  we  found  sugar  of  great  use 
in  bringing  out  the  image ; it  was  simply  pounded,  and  a few  grains 
placed  in  the  beaker  containing  the  solution  with  which  the  plate 
was  about  to  be  Hooded;  this  substance  seemed  to  stimulate  the 
action  of  the  developer,  and  also  to  increase  the  density  of  the 
deposit. 

A very  prevalent  belief  obtains  amongst  many  operators 
to  the  effect  that  iron  solutions  act  more  satisfactorily 
some  time  after  they  are  mixed,  aud  especially  as  to  the 
advantages  gained  by  keeping  a saturated  solution  in  stock 
raady  for  dilution  ; but,  so  far  as  we  remember,  we  have 
not  found  any  former  record  of  increased  activity  in  the 
reducing  quality  of  the  solution  as  the  result  of  such 
keeping,  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  iron  salt  generally 
tending  to  reduce  activity,  the  peroxide  acting,  in  fact,  in 
some  degree,  as  a restrainer.  The  experience  of  Lieut. 
Chermside  appears,  however,  to  have  been  constant  in  this 
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respect,  and  the  fact  is  well  worthy  of  attention  and  of 
experimental  verification. 

The  chief  control  which  the  photographer  possesses 
over  winter  conditions  consists  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  his  operating-room  and  of  his  chemicals  to 
something  like  summer  heat.  Many  photographers  un- 
dertake this  in  some  partial  degree,  but  not  thoroughly, 
aud  the  result  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
warm  the  nitrate  bath  and  developing  solutions,  and  this  is 
something ; but  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  operat  ing- 
room  aud  studio  should  also  be  warmed,  so  as  to  maintain 
in  the  atmosphere  and  all  the  solutions  a temperature  as 
little  short  of  00°  Fahrenheit  as  possible.  Inequality 
between  the  temperature  of  various  solutions,  and  between 
various  solutions  and  the  atmosphere,  is  in  itself  a source  of 
many  difficulties  which  may  be  avoided  by  the  maintenance 
of  uniformly  warm  conditions.  The  difficulty  of  doing  this 
need  not  be  great  with  the  various  modern  appliances  for 
simple,  efficient,  and  wholesome  warming  which  exist.  Of 
the  excellence  and  efficiency  of  George’s  Calorigen  we  have 
already  reported  in  these  pages.  To  the  excellence  of 
Brown  and  Green’s  stove  a correspondent  has  recently 
referred,  whilst  ordinary  stoves  and  ordinary  fire-places 
are  in  many  cases  available. 

In  relation  to  winter  light  the  photographer  can  do  little. 
A flood  of  weak  light  in  the  studio  will  not  equal,  in  result, 
a small  amount  of  good  light  illumining  the  sitter  only. 
Clean  windows,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  light  shall  be 
shut  out  by  a film  of  dirt ; reflecting  screens,  to  direct  as 
much  light  as  may  be  needed  into  dark  shadows ; the 
auxiliary  action  of  diffused  light,  white  or  coloured  ; rapid 
lenses  with  full  aperture  ; and  similar  appliances,  may  do 
something ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  photographer  must 
rely  chiefly  on  the  perfection  of  his  chemical  conditions, 
and  the  aid  of  artificial  warmth,  to  combat,  if  not  overcome, 
the  troubles  of  winter  photography. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  the  printer’s  troubles  during 
winter ; but  we  may  remark,  before  leaving  the  subject, 
that  in  nothing  is  the  aid  of  a little  artificial  heat  of  more 
importance  than  in  toning  and  fixing  prints,  the  solutions 
for  which  should  in  no  case  be  used  at  a temperature  less 
than  00°  Fah.,  and  might,  in  many  cases,  be  used  with 
advantage  still  warmer. 


SENSITIVE  COLLODION  FOB  THE  WET 
l’ROCESS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute,  Mr.  P.  C.  Duchochois  gave  details  of  a 
method  of  working  the  wet  process  giving  unusual  rapidity, 
the  chief  element  of  sensitiveness  consisting,  as  lie  alleged, 
in  the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline,  which,  moreover,  gave  a 
film  free  from  texture.  This  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

“ To  prepare  the'  pyroxyline  mix  in  a thick  porcelain 
mortar,  heated  to  about  120"  F.,  one  pound  of  pure  dry 
saltpetre  with  one  and  a half  ounces  of  water  and  twenty- 
six  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  at  06"  Baume.  I immerse 
immediately,  by  small  quantity  at  a time,  as  much  cotton, 
well  pulled  apart,  as  the  mixture  will  cover,  taking  care 
before  each  addition  that  the  cotton  immersed  be  well  im- 
pregnated with  the  acids.  During  the  operation  the  vessel 
should  be  covered,  and  the  cotton  turned  over  several 
times,  in  order  to  insure  an  even  combination.  The  tem- 
perature should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  140°  to  150°  F. 
After  twelve  minutes  of  immersion  the  pyroxyline  is 
rapidly  washed  in  water,  until  the  blue  litmus  paper  shows 
no  trace  of  acidity. 

“ It  is  then  treated  by  a very  diluted  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  washed  four  or  five  times,  and,  when 
thoroughly  dry,  immersed  in  alcohol  during  twenty-four 
h'ours. 

“ It  is  afterwards  washed  several  times  in  alcohol,  and 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 


“The  organic  pyroxyline  for  dry  plates  and  emulsion 
processes  is  prepared  by  the  following  formula : 

Nitric  acid  at  41°  Baume  ...  4 fl.  ozs. 

Sulphuric  acid  66"  „ ...  5 ,, 

Temperature  ...  ...  ...  150"  F. 

Time  of  immersiou  ...  ...  10  minutes. 

“ For  dry  plates  the  washing  in  alcohol  must  be  dispensed 
with,  as  its  object  is  to  dissolve  the  nitro-glucose  which  is 
necessary  in  this  pyroxyline. 

“ The  Collodion 

is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  aud  one-half  equi- 
valent of  bromide  dissolved  in  30  fluid  ounces  of  plain 
collodion.  The  formulae  stands  thus  : 


“ Plain  Collodion. 

Ether  cone.  13  fl.  ozs. 

Absolute  alcohol ...  4 ,, 

Pyroxyline  200  grains. 


“ Bromo- Iodide  Solution. 

Alcohol  at  90"  12  fl.  ozs. 

Iodide  of  cadmium  \ eq.  equal  92  grains. 

Iodide  of  sodium  ^ eq.  equal  75  ., 

Bromide  of  sodium  £ eq.  equal  52  ,, 

Mix.  With  well  settled  plain  collodion  one  half  equivalent 
of  iodide  of  sodium  can  be  substituted  for  the  iodide  of 
cadium,  and  the  collodion  used  a few  hours  after  its  prepa- 
ration. It  gives  somewhat  more  intensity,  but  is  not  so 
stable,  and  will  be  rapidly  decomposed  with  most  samples  of 
ether.” 

Instead  of  using  a large  quantity  of  silver  solution,  as  is 
generally  recommended,  Mr.  Duchochois  recommends  a 
small  quantity  and  frequent  renewal.  The  developer  em- 
ployed is  novel  in  some  points.  It  stands  as  follows  : 

“ Developer. 


Water  8 pints. 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  ...  5 ozs. 

Sugar  candy  ...  ...  ...  2 ,, 

Sulphuric  acid ...  ...  1 fl.  dr. 

“ Boil  the  solution  for  about  five  minutes,  add  one  aud  a 
half  pounds  of  acetic  acid,  and  filter.” 


NOTES  OF  OBSERVATION  AM)  PRACTICE. 

BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  OPERATOR. 

Wooden  Trays  for  Silver  Solutions — Transparencies 
for  Enlargement — Distortion  through  tiie  Shrink- 
ing of  Paper. 

[Under  this  head — “ Notes  of  Observation  and  Practice” — 
our  contributor,  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  experienced 
of  London  portraitists,  will  from  time  to  time  place  before 
our  readers  in  brief  form  the  results  of  his  own  extended 
observations  and  practice,  as  bearing  upon  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest  to  photographers,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  studio  and  dark  room. — Ed.] 

Wooden  Trays  for  Silver  Solutions. — In  Mr.  G.  Crough- 
ton’s  excellent  article  on  enlargements  he  states  that  he 
uses  for  a bath  a tray  of  wood,  lined  with  brown  paper 
which  has  been  soaked  with  shellac  varnish.  No  doubt 
this  answers  well,  but  to  those  who  either  cannot  procure 
the  varnish,  or  who  do  not  care  about  the  trouble  of 
varnishing,  we  would  recommend  the  substitution  of  the 
best  American  cloth,  such  as  is  used  for  upholsterer’s 
work,  for  the  paper.  This  can  be  used  without  any  pre- 
paration, and,  by  careful  folding  at  the  angles,  can  be  laid 
in  the  tray  in  one  piece,  thus  avoiding  joints,  which  are 
always  dangerous.  The  edges  should  be  turned  well  over, 
as,  if  the  solution  reaches  the  back  of  the  cloth,  it  will 
speedily  destroy  it.  There  is  one  important  drawback  to 
dishes  lined  in  this  way ; namely,  their  liability  to  injury 
from  the  sharp  corners  of  the  plates.  A large  plate  acci- 
dentally dropped  will  make  a hole  which  it  is  difficult  to 
repair.  For  this  reason  we  always  use  a wooden  tray, 
coated  with  the  best  pitch,  which  answers  to  a charm.  The 
tray  should  be  made  very  hot  before  a coke  fire,  and  some 
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boiling  pitch,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a little  fine 
tallow,  poured  into  and  well  spread  over  it.  All 
inequalities  may  then  be  smoothed  out  with  a hot  flat-iron, 
an  application  of  which  will  at  any  time  stop  a leak  if  it 
should  occur. 

Transparencies  for  Enlargement. — Mr.  Croughton  has 
undoubtedly  “ hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head”  when  he 
lays  the  utmost  stress  upon  the  quality  of  the  transparency. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  transparencies  made  by  beginners, 
are  under-exposed,  as  well  as  under-developed.  We 
prefer  to  intensify,  rather  than  tone,  by  pouring  over  the 
plate  the  ordinary  pyrogallic  re-developer,  after  fixing. 
This  does  alter  the  tone,  and  renders  the  deposit  very  non- 
actinic,  while  it  is  safer  in  many  respects  than  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  which  is  so  very  liable  to  act 
unequally. 

Distortion  through  the  Shrinking  of  Paper. — Photographers 
will  do  well  to  devote  some  attention  to  this  subject.  So 
long  as  only  small  pictures  were  produced  this  distortion 
would  be  of  little  import ; but  now,  when  attention  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  large  work,  this  is  a matter  which  must 
be  considered.  No  doubt  this  defect  will  be  most  fully 
developed  in  the  case  of  solar  camera  prints,  in  which  the 
paper  is  exposed  and  receives  the  impression  when  expan- 
ded, while  the  minimum  of  evil  will  be  reached  in  collodion 
transfers,  which  are  supported  upon  glass  until  dry. 

Our  plan  is  to  apply  the  bulk  of  the  mountant  to  the 
surface  of  the  cardboard,  only  slightly  damping  the  picture 
itself,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  means  of  a large 
sponge.  The  picture  should  be  secured  by  placing  upon  it 
a sheet  of  thin  cardboard,  and  well  rubbing  upon  this 
with  a large  cloth.  Freshly  made  starch,  which  has  just 
become  cold,  answers  better  than  anything  which  we  have 
tried. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  year  which  has  just  passed  away  has  been  full  of 
activity,  so  far  as  photography  in  France  is  concerned, 
and  if  the  efforts  made  have  not  actually  given  birth  to 
any  new  discovery  of  great  originality,  they  have  at  any 
rate  been  instrumental  in  producing  numerous  improve- 
ments of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the  art.  1873 
will  be,  let  us  hope,  an  era  from  which  we  may  date  an 
advance  in  the  progress  of  permanent  printing  methods, 
towards  which  our  aim  has  always  been  directed  since  the 
origin  of  photography.  There  are  at  the  present  moment, 
without  counting  the  ateliers  of  the  War  Oflice,  those  of 
MM.  Goupil,  Eaklus,  Dujardin,  Amand  Durand,  Lafman 
et  Lourdel,  now  existing,  and  three  new  establishments 
where  printing  with  greasy  ink  is  exclusively  carried  on, 
those  of  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker,  Floury  Ilermagis,  and 
Javel.  Photography  in  pigments,  as  I have  already  stated, 
has  now  quitted  the  laboratory  of  the  amateur  to  enter  that 
of  the  professional  photographer. 

If  this  transformation  is  the  result  of  a general  move- 
ment, it  is  but  just  to  recognize  that  the  progress  has  been 
in  large  measure  due  to  intelligent  men  who  have  prepared 
the  way  and  facilitated  the  advance.  The  claims  of 
M.  Geymet  in  this  respect  ought*  particularly  to  be  recog- 
nized ; for,  withoutjpretcnding  to  alter  in  any  way  the  ori- 
ginal methods,  he  has  rendered  them  especially  practicable. 

At  the  beginning  of  1873  M.  Geymet  published  his 
treatise  on  photo-lithography,  and  he  presented  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  proofs  which  produced  a 
great  sensation.  Soon  after  came  M.  Fortier,  and  then 
M.  Javel,  who  on  their  side  demonstrated  that  the  problem 
could  be  resolved  in  various  ways;  for  whilst  M.  Geymet 
employed  a lithographic  stone,  M.  Fortier  pulled  his  prints 
from  glass,  and  M.  Javel  from  metal  plates.  Afterwards 
there  was  published,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  fine 
work,  called  the  “ Album  Contemporain,”  printed  by 
meaus  of  papyrolithe  by  M.  Ilermagis. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Marion,  whom  we  lost  in  the  same 
year,  made  known  various  practical  improvements  in  carbon 


printing,  and  published  the  two  ingenious  processes  called 
Mariotype  by  pressure  and  Mariotype  by  contact. 

The  public  demonstrations  made  by  MM.  Geymet,  Jean  - 
renaud,  and  Gobert  considerably  startled  those  orthodox 
disciples  of  the  art,  by  the  fact  that  the  new  processes  en- 
joyed one  advantage  over  the  old  ones  which  was  not  to  be 
despised— viz.,  that  of  simplicity  in  their  manipulation. 

A communication  of  high  interest  was  also  made  during 
the  course  of  the  past  year  by  M.  Leon  Vidal.  llis 
memoir  on  polychrouiic  photography  contains  the  germ  of 
a veritable  revolution  in  the  art.  The  results  obtained  by 
this  eminent  experimentalist  prove  that  his  method  is  not 
merely  pure  theory,  but  that  one  may  really  produce  by 
the  superposition  of  monochrome  transparencies  derived 
from  different  coloured  mixtures  made  up  like  carbon 
tissue,  the  same  effects  as  are  secured  by  chromolitho- 
graphy. An  atelier  to  carry  out  this  subject  in  a com- 
mercial manner  has  been  established  at  Marseilles. 

At  the  present  moment,  too,  M.  Laroche,  of  Constanti- 
nople, has  obtained  similar  results  to  those  of  M.  Vidal  by 
successive  printings  in  the  press,  the  pictures  approaching 
even  more  nearly  still  to  chromo-lithographs. 

The  production  of  cliches  has  made  so  much  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  have  arrived  at  so 
great  a degree  of  perfection,  that  there  is,  in  truth,  but 
very  little  remaining  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
seen  during  the  past  year  several  methods  brought  forward, 
which  may,  at  least,  be  considered  as  ingenious  modifications 
of  processes  already  known.  Emulsions,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  many  experimenters,  have  been  but 
slightly  recognised  in  this  country ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  practice  of  alkaline  development  is  becoming 
very  widespread. 

Dry  plates  are  beginning  to  take  a place  in  studios  where 
before  their  presen.ee  was  refused.  The  publications  of 
M.  A.  de  Constant-Delessert  have  conti  ibuted,  in  a great 
measure,  to  bring  about  this  favourable  change.  The  two 
new  wet  processes  published  by  M.  Sutton  appear  to  have 
numerous  partisans. 

Enlargement  processes  have  made  much  progress  since 
last  year.  The  plan  which  consists  of  retouching,  not  the 
cliche,  but  an  independent  glass  plate,  having  generally  a 
matt  surface,  and  coated  with  an  adhesive  substance,  per- 
mits one  to  obtain  pictures  much  superior  to  those  hitherto 
secured  by  enlarging  methods. 

Three  works  relating  to  photography  have  been  pro- 
duced during  the  course  of  the  past  year.  They  are  the 
“Manuel  de  Collodion  Sec  au  Tannin,”  by  M.le  Comte 
Courten;  “Le  Collodion  a Sec  mis  ii  la  Portee  de  Tous,” 
by  M.  de  Constant ; and  the  sixth  edition  of  M.  Van 
Monckhoven’s  book,  entitled  “Traite  General  de  Photo- 
graphic.” 

I spoke  just  now  of  the  retouching  of  negatives.  We 
all  know  that  the  admirable  portraits  which  are  produced 
in  the  studio  of  M.  Adam  Salomon,  and  which  are  truly 
works  of  art,  owe  a large  portion  of  thefr  beauty  to  his 
skilful  method  of  retouching,  to  which  every  cliche  of  his 
is  subjected.  A very  great  number  of  portraitists  visit  this 
eminent  photographer  and  sculptor,  and  ask  his  advice  in 
the  matter  of  retouching,  showing  M.  Salomon  pictures 
which  are  often  deteriorated  by  unskilful  after-manipula- 
tion. The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  by  our  friend  in 
the  matter,  and  one  which  he  particularly  commends  to  al  1 
photographers  : — After  having  varnished  the  cliche  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  he  varnishes  with  a matt  varnish,  or 
with  a slight  film  of  gelatine,  the  reverse  side  of  the  nega- 
tive, and  it  is  upon  this  surface  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  retouching  is  done,  the  negative  film  itself  only 
receiving  a very  slight  manipulation,  such  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  stopping  out  freckles,  pimples,  and  the  like. 

In  this  way  the  value  of  a cliche  is  not  jeopardised  by 
retouching  in  a manner  which  may  be  irreparable,  and 
prints  are,  moreover,  secured  of  exquisite  softness,  which 
combine  in  themselves  perfect  sharpness  and  vigour. 

Ernest  Lacan. 
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M.  CONSTANT  ON  DRV  PLATES.— No.  3. 

Concerning  Lens  and  Exposure. — Everybody  lias  bis  own 
ideas  regarding  the  kind  of  lens  to  use,  and  L must  admit 
that  my  own  have  varied  much  in  the  matter.  Neverthe- 
less, 1 am  now  of  opinion  that  a globe  lens,  when  one  can 
be  obtained  good  and  powerful,  has  much  depth  of 
focus,  and  reproduces  aerial  perspective  in  a very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  I know  that  there  are  many  more  rapid 
instruments,  and  that  the  globe  lens  requires  a somewhat 
lengthy  exposure,  ami  centralises  more  or  less  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  distort ; it  marks  the  various  planes, 
and  for  most  cases  a pose  of  two  or  three  minutes  is 
enough. 

In  this  respect,  I may  explain  that  in  landscapes  con- 
taining much  distance,  and  which  are  well  lighted,  my  ex- 
posure is  often  reduced,  without  inconvenience,  to  thirty 
seconds  ; but  with  views  of  country  close  at  hand,  with 
dark  verdure  and  with  the  foreground  in  the  shade,  to 
give  an  exposure  of  three  minutes  is  always  a prudent  pre- 
caution. With  this  new  process,  therefore,  and  with  the 
aid  of  alkaline  development,  the  average  exposure  is  twice 
as  long  as  when  one  works  with  wet  plates,  and,  according 
to  the  lights  and  contrasts,  one  may  reduce  to  half  the 
amount,  or  augment  as  much  again  ; but  with  the  dry 
plates  the  best  rule  is  always  to  give  full  exposures,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  development.  The  globe  lens  that  I 
employ  has  a focus  of  nineteen  centimetres,  and,  with  an 
ordinary  apert  ure  of  six  centimetres,  it  will  cover  a whole- 
plate  completely. 

Development. — With  several  of  the  dry  processes  1 have 
found  great  advantages  to  accrue  from  development  with 
iron,  the  cliches  being  more  fresh  and  transparent.  I have 
even  found  that  the  dry  film,  moistened  by  a bath  of  am- 
moniacal  water,  and  well  washed  under  the  tap,  will 
proceed  to  develop  very  regularly  by  employing  a five 
per  cent,  solution  of  iron,  with  the  addition  of  gelatine.  Rut 
this  development  is  rather  more  difficult  to  conduct,  and 
an  exposure  of  a notably  longer  duration  i3  required  than 
with  alkaline  development,  which  enjoys  the  material  ad- 
vantage that  it  may  be  employed  strong  or  weak,  in  such 
way  as  to  correct  the  errors  of  exposure.  A reproach  may 
be  made  against  alkaline  development,  to  the  effect  that  it 
produces  images  in  which  the  softness  is  often  exagge- 
rated ; but  this  defect  (if  it  be  one)  becomes  a virtue  when 
albumen  is  used,  for  this  substance  has  a tendency  to  yield 
hard  pictures.  It  is  alkaline  development  that  I have 
chosen  for  my  new  process,  and  among  the  many  formulae 
which  have  been  cited,  I have  chosen  the  one  meutioned  by 
Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  in  a recent  publication.  The 
following  is  the  composition  of  the  three  solutions  neces- 
sary : — 

No.  1. — Alcohol  ...  ...  ... 

Pyrogallic  acid  

N.  2. — Distilled  water  

Fresh  carbonate  of  am- 
nunonia  ... 

No.  3. — Distilled  water 

Bromide  of  potassium 

After  the  exposed  plate  has  been  put  into  a bath  filled 
with  ordinary  water,  where  it  must  remain  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  it  is  put  gently  under  a water  rose,  and  is  then 
placed  upon  a plate-holder.  Then,  proceeding  to  its  de- 
velopment, there  is  poured  upon  it  (supposing  it  is  of  whole- 
plate  size)  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  together  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  No.  1 solution,  which  ought  to 
complete  the  softening  of  the  film  commenced  by  the 
water.  This  solution  is  flowed  over  the  plate  for  a minute 
or  two  without  producing  an  image.  To  the  liquid  is  then 

added  ten  drops  of  No.  2 solution,  and  two  or  three  drops 
of  No.  3 solution.  This  mixture  thrown  over  the  plate  at 
once  produces  a result,  and  the  image  comes  up  with  such 
vigour  that  very  often  the  employment  of  silver  as  an  in- 
tensifier  is  quite  unnecessary  ; for  if  the  details  of  the 


30  cubic  centimetres 
4 grammes 
30  cubic  centimetres 

1 gramme 

40  cubic  centimetres 
1 gramme 


picture  fail  to  appear,  one  may  add  a few  drops  of  No.  2,  or 
employ  a fresh  mixture,  in  which  the  bromide  solution  is 
somewhat  lessened,  or  left  out  altogether.  If  the  exposure 
has  been  sufficient,  five  minutes  ought  to  be  enough  for 
completing  the  development  of  the  negative.  If  the  cliche 
lack  vigour,  it  must  be  intensified  with  a pyrogallo- citric 
acid  solution,  containing  several  drops  of  neutral  nitr  ite  of 
silver  ; but  the  intensifying  should  be  conducted  with  pru- 
dence, so  as  to  prevent  the  film  becoming  too  opaque. 

Fixing. — When  the  development  has  terminated,  it  is 
followed  with  a thorough  washing  of  the  film,  and  the  plate 
is  then  put  into  a bath  containing  a saturated  solution  of 
hyposulphite,  often  renewed.  One  need  not  fear  to 
prolong  the  operation  of  fixing,  and  iu  every  case  not  to 
terminate  it  until  every  trace  of  iodide  of  silver  has  dis- 
appeared, even  on  the  margin  of  the  plate.  With  dry 
plates  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  iodide, 
and  often,  when  printing,  one  does  not  observe  that  there 
is  any  remaining,  and  opaque  patches  are  then  inevitably 
caused.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  mo  to  add,  that  after 
the  fixing  a very  thorough  washing  of  the  plate  should  take 
place,  which  should,  moreover,  be  carefully  conducted. 

Retouching  and  Varnishing. — As  a rule,  dry  plates  soon 
lose  their  moisture,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  dry  before  they  are  varnished,  for 
the  least  trace  of  moisture  will  produce  irreparable  patches 
and  stains.  A varnish  which  does  not  present  a hard  and 
brilliant  surface  will  not  bear  printing  from.  Moreover, 
certain  kinds  of  varnishes  do  not  well  support  change  of 
temperature,  and  either  cause  the  loss  of  the  negative,  or 
necessitate  a delicate  and  troublesome  mending.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  secure  a varnish  which  may  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon. 

Without  retouching  landscape  negatives,  as  done  in 
portraiture,  there  are,  in  photography,  many  things  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  properly  without  employing 
the  paint  brush  a little,  or  having  recourse  to  a little  inge- 
nious artifice.  Thus,  besides  the  actual  retouching,  it  is 
possible  to  varnish  the  back  of  the  cliche  and  work  upon 
the  surface  with  a stump  or  with  a red  chalk  ; or,  instead 
of  varnishing,  one  may  fix  to  the  glass  a little  transparent 
paper  upon  which  is  limned  cloud  effects,  or  a dark  surface, 
to  preserve  the  negative  from  being  printed  through  too 
much  in  those  parts  which  lack  detail.  Outlines  may  also 
be  applied  to  mark  the  lines  of  a lake  or  of  the  horizon, 
care  being  taken  in  the  printing  to  preserve  parts  of  the 
negative  from  printing  too  much.  All  these  aids,  if  prac- 
tised with  intelligence,  will  be  found  to  do  good  service. 
In  general,  printing  in  the  shade  is  better  than  printing  in 
the  sun,  but  if  only  sunlight  is  available,  then  it  is  well  to 
place  a sheet  of  ground  glass  upon  the  printing-frame,  the 
matt  side  uppermost,  an  indispenable  precaution,  indeed, 
when  the  cliche  has  been  retouched  or  stopped  out. 

Plateholclers  to  obviate  touching  the  glass  with  the  hands. — 
Every  one  knows  that  the  thumb  at  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
and  the  heat  of  the  fingers  underneath  the  glass,  are  a 
continual  source  of  spots  and  stains  of  every  description. 


Many  kinds  of  holders  have  been  devised  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  the  ordinary  pneumatic  holder  being  that  gene- 
rally employed ; but  in  this  case  the  operator’s  wrist  is 
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underneath  the  plate,  and  there  is  a good  chance  of  the 
liquid  running  up  his  arm.  This  defect  has  been  obviated 
by  employing  an  arm  of  suitable  length,  which  is  fixed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  plate-holder.  The  plate  can  then  be 
turned  in  every  direction  towards  the  hand  used  for 
pouring  the  collodion.  Most  instruments  require  the  fist 
to  be  under  the  centre  of  the  apparatus — a most  serious 
drawback,  i have  devised  an  instrument  much  less  costly 
than  a pneumatic  holder,  which  leaves,  moreover,  the  cuff 
of  the  operator  free,  and  permits  of  the  manipulation  of 
the  glass  very  easily,  it  is  made  of  light  wood,  and 
varnished.  A,  handle,  thirty  to  forty  centimetres  long ; 
B,  supports  fixed  to  the  handle,  and  made  of  the  requisite 
size  for  holding  the  plate ; C,  notches  or  grooves  to  retain 
the  plate. 

&ffmspoiT&£ncc. 

UISS AFFECTION  IN  TIIE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — Before  making  a few  general  remarks  upon  the 
above  subject,  allow  me  to  correct  a statement  made  in  your  reply 
to  “A  Country  Member”  in  the  News  of  Dec.  24th,  1873, 
that  “ no  alteration  in  the  laws  had  been  proposed  by  anyone, 
we  believe,  for  upwards  of  a dozen  years.”*  If  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  refer  to  the  News  of  Feb.  16th  and  March  15th,  1872,  you 
will  tiud  an  alteration  to  Law  IX,  in  consequence  of  a letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Council,  and  referred  to  by  the  chairman  at  the 
annual  meeting,  Feb.  13th,  1872,  aud  made  law  at  a special 
meeting  held  after  the  ordinary  meeting,  March  12th,  1872. 
The  alteration  was  to  the  effect  that  members  joining  the  society  in 
Nov.  or  Dec.  should  be  entitled  to  full  membership  by  payment 
of  the  guinea  entrance  fee  only  ; and  the  result  was,  that  after  the 
next  exhibition  no  less  than  twenty-three  new  members  were 
elected  at  the  first  ordinary  meeting,  a clear  proof  that  this  altera- 
tion of  the  laws  was  of  a most  salutary  character ; and  it  may  be 
that  these  can  be  still  further  improved  to  meet  the  wants 
of  this  progressive  age. 

May  I ask  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  to  read  an  excellent  letter 
from  Mr.  Hudson,  that  appeared  in  the  News  of  the  13th  Dec.,  1 
1872,  and  who  was  one  of  the  twenty-three  new  members  elected  j 
on  the  10th  Dec.,  1872. 

After  bearing  testimony  to  his  own  observation,  even  as  a non-  ! 
member,  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the  Society,  and  declaring  his  1 
resolve  to  join  at  once,  Mr.  Hudson  remarks  : “ Surely,  sir,  we  [ 
ought  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  council  of  the  Society,  ! 
who  take  no  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  arduous  duties,  but 
who  certainly,  at  the  very  least,  ought  to  receive  the  grateful 
commendation  of  those  for  whom  they  labour  ; ” and  he  concludes 
by  saying  that  he  shall  feel  himself  honoured  by  association  in 
membership  with  “men  who  have  the  good  of  the  profession  (and 
not  their  own  ends)  at  heart.” 

Having  been  connected  with  photographic  societies  myself  for 
fifteen  years,  and  with  the  London  Photographic  Society  for  a 
great  part  of  this  period,  and  having  known  the  North  Loudon 
Photographic  Society  in  its  best  days,  I feel  1 am,  in  some 
measure,  able  to  judge  of  the  cause  of  their  rise  and  decline;  and 
ir.y  humble  opinion  is,  that  the  chief  detriment  to  their  greater 
success  is  the  small  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  indepeudant 
members  themselves.  It  is  always  easy  to  blame  couucilmen, 
secretaries,  vice-presidents,  and  even  presidents,  but  is  it 
not  wiser  to  look  at  home?  All  the  grievances  as  at 

present  brought  against  the  Society  (whether  they  be  real  or 
not,  I am  not  going  to  pass  an  opinion)  arise  entirely  from  the 
apathy  of  the  members,  many  of  whom  are  continually  grumbling, 
but  never  act.  Why  have  they  always  submitted  to  the  dictation 
of  the  council?  They  have  full  power  by  Law  VII . to  nominate 
fresh  couucilmen  once  a year,  but  the  January  meeting  generally 
passes  off  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  indepeudant  mem- 
bers, and  when  February  comes  it  is  too  late,  aud  then  John  Bull, 
as  usual,  grumbles.  The  January  meeting  is  often  a very  thin 
one,  and  as  photographers  are  known  to  be  gay  and  jovial,  it  is 
very  probable  they  are  differently  employed  during  the  long 
evenings  of  this  happy  month  ; but  surely  this  is  no  fault  of  the 
council,  who  are  compelled  by  the  laws  to  be  ready  provided  with 
a list  a month  in  advance.  How  is  it  that  in  January  there  is 
often  a paucity  of  papers,  and  in  May  a plethora?  How  is  it 
independant  members  take  so  small  a part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subjects  brought  forward?  And  how  is  it  we  do  not  have 

* We  should  have  said  no  organic  or  important  alteration. — Ed. 


papers  on  more  practical  matters,  such  as  would  enlist  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  all  the  members  ? Surely  there  is  no  need 
for  such  reticence  ; all  have  much  to  learn,  aud  all  should  be 
willing  to  communicate  their  mite.  Let  us  put  aside  this  apathy, 
aud,  instead  of  grumbling,  put  our  shoulder  to  the  vheel.  Let  us 
see  whether  we  cannot  improve  the  tone  of  our  meetings,  and 
pour  fresh  life  into  the  Society,  by  helping,  both  by  regular  attend- 
ance and  an  active  interest  in  its  working,  aud  also  by  inducing 
others  to  join.  Is  the  collodion  process  perfect  ? I answer  No  ! 
How  is  it  we  cannot  take  portraits  in  sinokey  towns  in  winter 
under  thirty  seconds  ? Are  we  working  in  the  right  groove  to 
attain  instantaneous  photography  in  all  weathers  (except  foggy)? 
Are  we  always  to  have  the  trouble  of  waiting  whilst  plates  are 
sensitized  in  a nitrate  bath  ? Have  we  got  the  best  developer  of 
the  latent  image  that  chemistry  and  science  cau  give  us?  And  is 
the  nitrate  bath  to  be  a constant  uncertainty,  always  on  the 
change,  aud  continually  requiring  real,  and  even  stronger  measures? 
Is  an  organic  substance  in  the  iron  developer  really  an  advantage, 
or  only  an  idea  ? Is  a preliminary  coating  of  albumen  under  the 
collodion  film  an  advantage,  or  simply  an  expedient  for 
encouraging  laziness  and  the  using  of  inferior  glass  ? All  these 
questions,  and  a hundred  more,  might  fairly  be  discussed,  and 
would  certainly  draw  forth  some  valuable  information.  The  art 
is  not  sufficiently  advanced  as  yet  to  permit  us  to  lie  down  upon 
our  laurels,  or  even  to  waste  time  by  special  meetings  to  appoint 
fresh  couucilmen,  when  there  is  every  convenience  in  the  laws  of 
the  Society  for  this  to  be  done  in  the  regular  and  ordinary  way. 

The  “ Loudon  Photographic  Society  ” has  been  established 
over  twenty  years,  is  the  representative  society  of  the  art  for  this 
great  nation,  sometimes  called  a nation  of  shop-keepers,  &c  , but 
1 do  hope  we  shall  not  waste  valuable  time  in  talking  shop,  aud  by 
holding  special  meetings,  unless  quite  necessary.  I do  hope  all 
those  who  have  complaints  to  make  will  come  forth  boldly  and 
make  them,  and  let  all  be  cleared  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  aud 
then  work  together  with  one  grand  desire  at  heart,  namely, 
“the  advancement  of  the  art  we  so  much  love.” — lam,  dear  sir, 

yours  truly,  Guo.  Hooper. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — The  note  of  your  correspondent,  relative  to  the  requisition 
for  a special  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  most 
curiously  mis-stated  the  facts  of  the  case.  As  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  requisition,  aud  one  of  the  first  signers,  I am  able  to  say 
that  the  allegations  in  that  note  are  entirely  false.  The  requisi- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  three  members  of  the  present  council,  not 
one  of  whom  had  been  a competitor  for  any  award  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, aud  of  whom,  only  one — myself— was  to  retire  at  the  next 
election  ; and  that  my  course  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  being 
retired  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  movement  had  begun 
before  the  selections  for  retirement  were  made  by  the  council, 
my  name  being  included  amongst  the  retired  in  consequence 
of  my  having  taken  part  in  this  movement  through  a letter  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Journal,  advocating  it.  Of  this  I have 
ample  assurance.  Of  the  other  signatures,  throe  at  least  were 
worthy  recipients  of  a medal,  aud  only  one,  so  far  as  I know,  is  a 
disappointed  competitor. 

The  object  of  this  requisition  is  simply  to  secure  to  the  Society 
at  large  the  coutrol  of  its  own  affairs  more  completely  and  with 
less  trouble  than  is  possible  by  any  operation  of  the  present  method 
of  electing  officers.  Minor  objects  may  have  differed  in  the  view 
of  different  signers,  but  all  were  agreed  in  this.  Some  were 
opposed  to  any  change  beyond  that  involved  in  a renewal  of  the 
council  by  thirds  every  year;  others,  amongst  whom  myself,  re- 
garded it  as  important  that  all  officers,  including  president,  should 
be  changed  at  each  election,  and  the  honours  of  the  Society 
thrown  open  to  all  of  its  members,  as  well  as  fresh  energy  infused 
into  the  action  of  the  Society,  and  new  influences  brought  to  bear 
on  it,  I consider  that  such  a change  is  the  only  method  of 
awakening  that  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  which  is 
necessary  to  its  efficiency,  aud  is  now  wanting. 

So  far  as  I aud  those  directly  associated  with  me  in  the  move- 
ment are  concerned,  I can  respond  for  our  action  as  being  entirely 
free  from  any  personal  motive,  any  resentment  or  ambition,  and  en- 
tirely animated  by  regard  for  the  good  of  the  Society,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  photography.  I am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  gentleman 
who  signed  it,  aud  cannot  answer  for  them,  but  simply  for  those 
who  originated  it. — Yours  truly,  W.  J.  Stillman. 

[All  well-wishers  to  the  Society  would  feel  glad  to  be  convinced 
that  the  movement  to  which  Mr.  Stillman  refers  is  not  influenced 
by  personal  motives,  and  will  probably  be  willing  to  accept  our 
correspondent’s  assurance  that  he  is  not  consciously  under  the 
i influence  of  such  motives;  but  we  think  that  he  is  curiously 
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unaware  of  some  facts,  and  that  he  unconsciously  states  others  in 
a manner  which  must  mislead.  Various  communications  which 
have  reached  us  on  this  subject  we  have  not  published  because 
they  were  of  a personal  character,  the  statements  in  which  have 
varied  from  those  of  Mr.  Stillman,  the  paragraph  to  which 
he  refers  being  but  a summary  of  a communication  giving 
fuller  details  coupled  with  names.  One  gentleman  was  named  as 
actively  canvassing  who  was  certainly  not  a member  of  the  council. 
Mr.  Stillman  states  that  the  requisition  was  drawn  by  three 
members  of  council.  It  was  only  signed  by  two,  and  we  must 
confess  that  it  seems  to  us  a practical  solecism  for  even  two 
members  of  council  to  send  a requisition  to  themselves,  asking 
for  unusual  action  to  obtain  that  which,  as  members  of  council, 
they  had  simpler  means  of  initiating.  We  are  placed  in  a diffi- 
culty by  Mr.  Stillman’s  statement  that  his  name  was  placed  on  the 
retiring  list  of  council  because  of  a letter  he  had  written,  as,  having 
been  present  at  the  council,  we  know  this  is  not  true  ; but,  as  a 
member  of  council,  we  hold  it  a breach  of  confidence  to  speak  out 
of  the  council-room  of  the  transactions.  We  may,  how- 
ever, say  that  it  was  simply  for  the  usual  reason  of  irregu- 
lar attendance  at  council  meetings  that  Mr.  Stillman’s 
name  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  If  Mr.  Stillman’s 
“ ample  assurance  ” of  other  facts  stated  in  his  letter  be 
based  on  no  better  ground  than  this  fact,  we  fear  he  is  labouring 
under  misconception.  Ilis  statement  that  three  of  the  signataries 
were  recipients  of  a medal  is  at  least  misleading,  as  it 
would  suggest  that  each  of  these  three  had  received  a medal, 
whereas  the  three  gentlemen  constituting  one  linn,  and  receiving 
one  medal,  stand  as  three  persons  in  the  signatures.  So  far  as  the 
aims  of  the  requisition  are  concerned,  any  step  which  shall  lead 
to  increased  efficiency  and  interest  in  an  already  efficient  and  in- 
teresting Society  shall  have  our  cordial  support  and  co-operation  ; 
but  wo  must  confess  that  the  form  which  this  movement  has 
assumed  seems  to  cany  on  its  face  certain  elements  of  disaffection 
and  antagonism,  quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  heart-burnings  as  to 

reform. — Ed.]  

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — In  thanking  you  for  answers  to  my  recent  questions,  1 
wish  to  make  a few  more  observations.  From  a paragraph  in  your 
last,  I glean  that  the  easily  imputed,  and,  I regret  to  say, 
commonly  imputed,  charge  of  persoual  feeling  is  brought  against 
those  who  are  working  to  secure  a modification  in  the  laws  of  the 
Photographic  Society.  The  possibility  of  such  an  imputation  is 
easily  removed,  and  should  be  removed  at  once.  The  case,  ns  I 
understand  it,  stands  thus  : — It  is  alleged  by  the  non-contents  that 
the  council  arc  ambitious,  and,  wishful  to  retain  the  power  of 
managing  the  Society  in  their  own 'hands,  that  they  constantly 
secure  the  re-election  of  members  of  their  own  body  in  order  to 
retain  that  power.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  agitation  are  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  being 
anxious  to  obtain  a seat  at  the  council  themselves  ; and  if  this  were 
so,  lookers  -on  would  be  apt  to  think  that,  so  far  as  the  good  of  the 
Society  is  concerned,  the  difference  between  ambitious  officers  in 
esse,  and  ambitious  officers  in  posse— between  ambitious  actual 
councilmen,  and  ambitious  would-be  councilmen — is  probably  much 
the  same  as  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee, 
except  that  those  in  office  have  experience,  and  those  anxious  to 
be  in  have  not. 

But  I have  a suggestion  to  make  to  the  gentlemen  who  are 
leading  this  agitation,  by  adopting  which  they  may  place  their 
motives  beyond  suspicion,  and  by  which  they  will,  I feel  certain, 
secure  the  adhesion  of  all  independent  members  of  the  Society. 
Let  the  leaders  of  this  agitation— say  all  who  have  signed  the  re- 
quisition referred  to  in  your  last — pledge  themselves  not  to  accept 
office  in  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  reformed  laws.  By 
such  a course  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  a desire 
for  the  good  of  the  Society,  and  not  by  personal  ambition.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  seek  to  obtain  the  office  which  they  blame  the 
existing  council  for  retaining,  they  must  rest  under  the  suspicion 
of  using  a pretence  of  desire  for  public  good  merely  as  the  stalking 
horse  for  private  ends  or  personal  ambition.  Should  they  pledge 
themselves  not  to  accept  immediate  office,  I,  and  I believe  many 
others,  will  attend  any  meeting  called,  and  support  their  endeavours 
to  place  the  rules  on  a wider  basis.  Should  they  decline  to  pledge 
themselves  not  to  accept  office,  I for  one  shall  also  decline  to  be 
made  a cat’spaw  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a few  discontented  and 
ambitious  men.  — Yours  respectfully,  A Country  Member. 


DRYING  DRY  PLATES. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  time  since  I raised  the  question  in  your 
paper,  “ What  is  a dry  plate  ? ” but  nothing  further  was  said  in 


reply  than  your  editorial  remark  that  it  meant,  not  a plate  simply 
surface  dry,  but  thoroughly  desiccated  ; and  the  interesting  letters 
in  your  issues  of  this  and  last  week  by  M.  de  Constant  on  dry 
plates  again  leads  me  to  ask  for  some  more  definite  information. 

M.  de  Constant  suggests  such  methods  of  drying  as  will  be  only 
of  the  kind  called  surface  dry  ; and  he  says,  “ The  drying  of  the 
plates  is  a most  important  part  of  the  operation.” 

Col  Wortley  says  they  should  be  dried  by  heat,  and  yet  no 
definite  temperature  is  given  in  cither  case.  As  it  is  understood 
that  drying  bichromated  gelatine,  for  carbon  printing,  is  more 
sensitive  when  slowly  dried,  and  the  sensitiveness  consequently 
lessened  in  proportion  to  the  heat  employed  in  drying,  so  may  it 
not  be  with  bromide  dry  plates.  If  any  experienced  worker  wil 
give  some  information  on  this  point,  it  would  be  of  much  advan 
tage,  I am  sure,  and  save  much  of  the  conflicting  opinion  as  to 
the  sensitiveness  which  is  really  obtained  in  dry  plate  work. — 
I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  F.  It. 


THE  NEW  LIME  BALL. 

Sir, — From  the  Photographic  News,  I see  the  lime  ball  which 
I invented  and  introduced  here  some  time  ago  has  caused  some 
little  discussion,  and  many  have  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
ultimately  prove  successful.  Experiment,  followed  by  discussion 
and  expression  of  opinion,  is  the  only  way  to  bring  out  its  merits 
and  defects,  by  plainly  showing  what  is  to  bo  improved,  as  well  as 
what  is  already  perfect,  so  that  I hope  there  will  be  still  further 
trials  and  further  expressions  of  opinion  in  the  News  and  otherwise. 

I have  lately  changed  or  modified  both  the  formula  for  the  balls, 
and  the  way  in  which  l manipulated  them,  so  as  to  avoid  defects 
which,  quite  apparently  to  myself,  were  inherent  in  both  the 
theoretical  and  practical  part  ot  the  original  process.  I at  first 
used  the  tine  carbonate  of  lime  as  the  basis,  thinking  it  would 
yield  a more  uniform  mass,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  split  under 
the  heat  than  the  coarser  “prepared  chalk,”  and  with  the  idea 
also  that  the  finer  preparation  and  whiter  ball  gave  a better  light. 
After  many  experiments  1 believe  I am  mistaken. 

Making  the  balls  now  with  the  ordinary  prepared  chalk,  1 find, 
after  many  experiments,  that  1 have  not  only  as  good  a light,  but 
also  a very  superior  ball,  it  being  harder  and  more  dense,  as  can 
well  be  understood  ; whilst  in  all  my  experiments  I have  not  had 
one  ball  that  has  split  with  mo.  They  now  pit  very  little — 
certainly  not  more  than  the  ordinary  lime  ball — and  they  have 
frequently  done  duty  twice  over,  I do  not  wish,  however,  to  up- 
hold them  on  this  last  merit ; they  do  well  if  they  serve  once,  and 
all  I claim  for  them  (and  after  all  it  is  the  one  grand  feature)  is, 
that  they  are  a ball  which  will  keep  under  exposure  for  months 
or  years,  and  at  the  end  be  as  good  as  at  first.  As  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  them,  I mass  them  as  formerly,  bqt  now  put  the  paste 
into  moulds.  This  gives  them  a more  symmetrical  appearance 
than  formerly,  and  also  prevents  them  cracking  in  the  drying.  In 
the  whole  process,  I need  scarcely  say,  there  arc  little  niceties  to 
be  observed  which  can  only  be  gained  by  experience,  but  which 
need  piesent  no  obstacle  to  their  being  manufactured  by  any  one. 

I along  with  this  send  you  one  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  showr- 
ing  to  any  one  interested,  and  1 will,  further,  be  glad  to  commu- 
nicate with  any  one,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  News  or 
otherwise,  as  to  experiments  either  with  the  manufacture  or 
use  .of  them. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Gilmour. 

[Mr.  Gilmour  has  favoured  us  with  some  examples  of  the  lime 
cylinders  in  question,  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  showing 
to  any  one  interested.  The  actual  test  of  value  in  such  a case  can, 
of  course,  only  be  made  in  the  lantern,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  appearance,  these  are  excellent,  being  firm  in  texture  and 
symmetrical  in  shape,  and  suggesting  no  tendency  to  crepitation 
or  splitting. — Ed.] 


&alk  in  StuMcr. 

Photography  in  Cold  Weather.  — A correspondent, 
Mr.  E.  Gurlick,  of  Dowuham,  says: — “As  I liavo  received  so 
much  information  through  the  Photographic  New'S,  I feel  it 
my  duty  to  send  you  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
who  may  need  it,  if  you  think  it  worth  inserting.  By  the 
following  method  I am  euabled  to  take  as  good  negatives  on 
a dull  day  as  on  a bright  ono.  My  method  is— first,  to  placo 
the  developing-cup,  which  is  a glass  measure,  on  the  top  of  the 
stove  ; by  the  time  I have  prepared  the  plate,  posed  the  sitter, 
and  exposed  the  plate,  the  measure  has  got  as  hot  as  1 can 
nicely  bear  it  in  my  hand.  I then  pour  into  it  two  drachms  of 
iron,  and  start  developing  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  iron  is 
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poured  on  the  cold  plate  it  is,  of  course,  chilled  at  once.  If  the 
picture  comes  up  all  right,  why  then  it  is  all  right ; but  if  the 
detail  shows  signs  of  lagging  behind — which  is  sure  to  bo  the 
case  in  dull  weather— by  pouring  back  the  iron  again  into  tho 
hot  measure,  and  lotting  it  stay  two  or  three  seconds,  then 
pouring  back  on  tho  plate,  it  will  fetch  up  the  detail  with  an 
effect  truly  marvellous.  I?y  returning  tho  iron  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  hot  cup  to  tho  plate,  you  may  work  up  the 
detail  just  as  you  think  proper.  With  a weak  developer  and 
hot  cup  the  plate  is  not  spoiled  by  a few  seconds’  under  or  over- 
exposure, and  in  its  effect  turns  dull  days  into  bright  ones.” 
Shutter  Inside  the  Camera.— Mr.  S.  Cornell, cf  Napier, 
New  Zealand,  sends  us  details  of  a shutter  inside  the  camera, 
which  he  finds  very  useful,  as  permitting  thelens  to  bo  uncovered 
without  distracting  tho  attention  of  the  sitter,  a point  of  great 
inportance  with  children.  A couplo  of  grooves  are  fixed  in  the 
camera  immediately  behind  the  lens,  in  which  a shutter  slides 
just  sufficiently  largo  to  cover  tho  back  of  tho  lens.  This 
shutter  is  attached  to  a bar  at  tho  top  of  the  grooves  by  two 
pieces  of  elastic  band,  which,  when  retracted,  keep  it  in 
position  at  tho  back  of  tho  lens.  A piece  of  cord  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  tho  shutter  passes  through  the  bottom  ot  tho 
camera,  and  hangs  beneath  the  stand.  When  ready  tho 
operator,  unobserved,  pulls  this  cord,  which  pulls  down  the 
shutter,  and  on  leaving  go  it  is  drawn  back  into  its  place 
behind  the  lens  by  means  of  the  elastic  bands,  and  so  closes 
tho  lens.  Tho  plan  seems  to  be  simplo  and  efficient. 

Mustard  as  a Preservative  for  Dry  Plates. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  tho  Photographic  Section  of  the  American 
Institute,  tho  president,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  called  attention  to 
anew  preservative  for  dry  plates.  Ho  says:— “1  have  been 
invading  the  kitchen  again.  I mixed  some  mustard  seed  with 
tea  fora  preservative  for  dry  plates,  and  found  it  increased  tho 
sensitiveness  very  much.  1 took  two  tablespoon  fills  of  mustard 
seed,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  ot  Japanese  tea,  and  poured  on 
eight,  or  ton  ounces  of  boiling  water,  covered  it  over,  and  let  it 
stand  and  steep  for  one  or  two  hours.  I then  added  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce  of  sugar  of  milk  and  filtered  through  cotton; 
made  up  to  ten  ounces,  and  added  two  ounces  of  alcohol.  It 
was  then  ready  for  use.  1 found  that  tho  plates  would  give 
tho  same  detail  in  a minute  and  a quarter  that  with  the  tea 
alone  would  take  five  ov  six  minutes.  I found,  also,  by 
crushing  tho  mustard  seed  in  a mortar  before  it  was  steeped 
with  tho  tea,  that  it  made  a much  more  sensitive  plate  than  in 
putting  tho  seods  in  whole  ; but  they  did  not  keop  as  well,  and 
were  noarly  worthless  in  two  weeks.  With  tho  seeds  whole 
it  required  about  two  and  a-half  minutes,  and  the  other  way 
about  a minute  and  a quarter  exposure,  while,  in  general, 
I giro  five  minutes’,  exposure  to  tea.  1 afterwards  tried  the 
oil  of  mustard,  but  I found  it  a difficult  thing  to  handle.  It  is 
very  volatile  and  irritating,  and  makes  a blister  on  the  skin 
whore  it  touches,  and  is  trying  to  tho  eyes.  I took  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  tho  oil  of  mustard  seed  and  put  it  in  four  ounces 
of  alcohol,  and  it  mado  a vory  brilliant  negative.  It  had  tho 
same  sensitiveness  as  the  whole  seeds.” 

Removal. — Messrs.  T.  Ordish  and  Co.  havo  removed  from 
Newgate  Streot  to  108,  Hatton  Garden. 


&0  Corrcsyou&nits. 

A.  L.  T. — The  mode  of  enamelling  you  describe  should,  with  pro- 
per care,  give  certain  and  satisfactory  results  ; but  much  depends 
on  attention  to  small  points.  In  tho  first  place  it  is  vory  important 
that  the  surface  of  the  plate  glass  should  bo  very  perfect,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  To  gain  additional  certainty  of  tho  film 
leaving  the  glass  readily,  treating  its  surface  with  wax,  as  we  have 
often  described,  is  desirable.  It  is  important  also  that  the  collo- 
dion possess  a good  body,  and  bo  of  the  kiud  which  gives  a tough, 
horny  film,  and  not  a powdery  film.  By  atttention  to  these  points 
you  will  probably  succeed  without  difficulty. 

Ax  Amateur.— We  do  not  remember  the  focus  of  the  lens 
in  question,  and  cannot,  therefore,  tell  yju  what  distance  would 
he  required  in  producing  a card  portrait  with  it — probably 
about  twenty-six  feet.  We  should  scarcely  think  it  a lens  well 
suited  for  card  portraiture.  If  you  address  a line  to  the 
manufacturer,  ho  will  probably  toll  you  the  precise  distance 
required. 

.1.  Yei.natz. — You  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject  by  the  gentle- 
man in  question  in  the  Year-Book  for  1873.  If  you  will  describe 
the  form  and  proportions  of  your  present  studio,  we  can  probably 
give  you  some  suggestions.  It  should  not  be  a difficult  thing 
with  a good  lens  to  secure  portraits  in  a summer  light  with  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds’  exposure. 


W.  G.— Your  negatives  are  certainly  in  a sad  mess.  The  defects 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  Some  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
use  of  dirty  plates,  from  which  old  negatives  have  been  imperfeety 
cleaned.  Others  seem  to  proceed  from  the  use  of  a newly-iodized 
collodion,  with  insufficient  bromide  to  permit  cleanly  working 
whilst  new.  One  negative  seems  chiefly  to  suffer  from  pinholes 
arising  from  an  over-iodized  bath.  As  you  do  not  send  any  par- 
ticulars of  tho  mode  in  which  your  bath  and  other  solutions  are 
prepared,  nor  any  specific  history  of  your  troubles,  wo  can  only 
advise  you  generally.  Letters  sent  some  weeks  ago  are  not  pre- 
served, and  we  cannot,  of  course,  remember  from  time  to  time  the 
precise  troubles  of  many  scores  of  correspondents.  Read  article 
in  present  number  on  winter  photography  ; and  when  you  write 
ugain.  give  us  fuller  particulars  of  your  operations,  and  of  when 
and  how  ycur  troubles  arise. 

Lord  Rayleigh. — Many  thanks.  We  shall  havo  pleasure  in 
shortly  testing  the  grating  you  are  good  enough  to  forward,  and 
which  was  duly  received. 

E.  Smith. — It  is  difficult,  without  having  a precise  statement,  to 
suggest  at  what  point  they  are  wrong,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
so  somewhere.  The  portion  of  your  gelatine  film  which  should 
be  insoluble  appear  to  he  soluble,  absorbing  water  and  repelling 
greasy  ink  ; and  the  portions  which  should  do  this  appear  to  be 
insoluble,  and  take  greasy  ink,  giving  a reverse  image,  and  that 
of  a vory  imperfect  kind.  If  you  describe  your  operations  in 
detail,  we  may  possibly  aid  you  by  a suggestion.  There  is  no 
work  on  the  subject,  and  almost  every  operator’s  practical  know- 
ledge is  gained  by  personal  experience  in  working  out  published 
formulae. 

M.  T.  R. — Imperfect  fixation.  During  frosty  or  cold  weather  it  is 
wise  to  slightly  warm  the  fixing  bath.  In  making  a fixing  bath 
you  may  notice  that  as  the  hyposulphito  dissolves  there  is  a great 
fall  in  the  tomperaturo  of  tho  solution,  which  becomes  much 
culder  than  the  water  used  in  making  it.  Use  hot  water  for  pre- 
paring the  hath,  and  immerse  the  prints  in  the  solution  while 
still  slightly  warm.  There  is  great  risk  of  imperfect  fixation 
when  the  solution  is  very  cold. 

R.  G. — It  is  ono  of  the  defects  of  the  method  of  intensifying  by 
means  of  mercury  that  it  often  leaves  the  film  so  porous  that  the 
varnish  makes  it  nearly  transparent.  Much  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  tho  image  as  to  whether  it  can  he  intensified  after  var- 
nishing. If  the  film  be  white  or  grey,  the  result  of  treatment 
with  bichloride  of  mercury  alone,  without  iodide  or  sulphide  after- 
wards, then  first  moistening  the  film  with  alcohol  and  applying  a 
weak  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  will  convert  the  image  into  a 
yellow  one,  which  will  give  it  printing  value.  It  is  possible,  also, 
to  wash  the  varnish  partially  or  totally  away  with  alcohol,  and 
intensify  with  alcoholic  solutions  of  pyro  and  silver,  which  take 
better  under  the  circumstances  than  aqueous  solutions. 

13.  F. — A good  quarter-plate  lens  will  answer  very  well  for  enlarging 
from  card  size  up  to  twelve  by  ten.  Wo  should  recommend  you 
to  try  the  enlarged  negative  principle. 

A.  M.  C. — Wo  havo  described  modes  of  vignetting  in  the  camera 
several  times.  A simple  method  consists  in  making  a screen  of 
cardboard  (say  twenty  inches  by  fourteen)  with  an  oval  uperturo 

J six  or  eight  inches  long,  with  serrated  edges.  This  placed  at  a 
suitable  distance  in  front  of  the  lens  will  vignette  the  figure,  and 
give  the  irregular  edges  of  the  oval  aperture  sufficiently  out  of 
focus  to  produce  a vignetted  effect.  A light  grey  background 
should  be  used,  and  the  screen  may  be  of  a light  grey  or  white. 
If  tho  screen  ho  moved  a little  during  exposure,  the  result  is 
better  still.  The  result  is  a vignetted  negative  which  prints  vig- 
nettes without  trouble.  This  method  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  received. 

N.  T. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  Jacoby's  printing  frame  has  not 
been  introduced  into  this  country ; but  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  make  a frame  for  a similar  purpose. 

BICHROMATE. — lu  referring  to  any  formula  which  has  appeared  in 
our  pages  you  should  give  a specific  reference.  Captain  Water- 
house  has  contributed  many  articles  on  the  subject,  and  we  cannot 
refer  without  knowing  to  which  you  allude.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
adding  the  bichromate  to  tho  solution  would  answer  as  well  as 
soaking  the  film,  although  it  is  probable  that  Captain  Waterhouso 
has  some  good  reason  for  recommending  tho  latter  course.  Tho 
gelatine  film,  after  exposure,  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water, 
using  two  or  three  changes.  No  specific  length  of  time  for  wash- 
ing can  be  given ; hut  you  will  know  when  the  last  washing  water 
has  no  trace  of  yellow  that  all  tho  free  bichromate  has  been  washed 
out  of  the  film. 

Lux. — Difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  whether  there  is  seme 
specific  accelerating  value  in  coloured  light,  or  whether  it  merely 
serves  as  giving  a regulated  amount  of  diffused  white  light,  some 
white  light  being  generally  mixed  with  coloured  light.  Various 
plans  of  obtaining  a small  amount  of  white  light  under  strict  con- 
trol have  been  tried.  A very  simple  one  consists  in  exposing  the 
plate  in  tho  ramera  for  a few  seconds  to  a dark  background  before 
exposing  it  on  the  sitter. 

Several  Reviews  and  other  Articles  in  type  are  compelled  to  stand 
over. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


J AlfPART  16,  1874.] 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  MAKE  ENLARGEMENT’S. 

BY  B.  J.  EDWARDS.* 

In  opeuiug  the  discussion  this  evening,  I propose  to  say 
very  few  words  on  the  subject  of  “ direct  pictures  versus 
enlargements.”  The  arguments  in  favour  of  enlarging  from 
small  negatives  have  been  so  ably  stated  by  Mr.  Croughton, 
in  his  paper  read  to  you  at  the  last  meeting,  that  I have 
little  to  add,  except  to  call  your  attention  to  one  important 
advantage  in  favour  of  enlargements  which  Mr.  Croughton 
has  entirely  overlooked.  I allude  to  the  power  of  securing 
at  will  that  diffusion  of  focus  so  essential  in  a large  picture. 
It  is  well  known  that  owing  to  optical  difficulties  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  large  direct  portraits  with  anything 
approaching  perfect  diffusion  of  focus  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  picture,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
our  best  cpticians  in  getting  rid  of  the  painful  sharpness  m 
one  plane  caused  by  over-correction  in  large  lenses.  A large 
portrait  taken  direct  in  the  camera  must  always,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  considerably  out  of  focus  in  some 
more  or  less  important  parts  of  the  picture.  By  adopting 
the  plan  of  enlarging,  no  such  difficulty  exists ; provided 
the  original  negative  be  tolerably  well  defined,  any  amount 
of  diffusion  can  be  readily  obtained  at  the  will  of  the  ope- 
rator. 1 shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  some  ex- 
amples of  this  in  the  negatives  1 have  brought  for  your 
inspection. 

W ith  regard  to  the  best  way  of  making  enlargements, 
this  is  a matter  to  which,  as  you  arc  aware,  I have  devoted 
a good  deal  of  study  and  attention.  1 think  1 may  claim 
a large  share  in  forcing  the  subject  upon  the  notice  of 
photographers,  having  been,  perhaps,  the  first  to  demon- 
strate before  the  members  of  this  Society  that  enlarged 
negatives  could  be  made  to  produce  prints  equally  as  per- 
fect as  the  originals.  It  is,  however,  with  much  diffidence 
that  1 offer  any  remarks  this  evening,  inasmuch  as  my  pro- 
cess is  what  is  termed  a “ secret  process.”  I have  never 
myself  so  called  it,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  as  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  more  than  two  hundred 
professional  photographers  in  this  country,  it  is  hardly 
entitled  to  be  termed  a secret  process.  My  desire  is,  that 
it  should  be  still  more  widely  known.  I should  like  to  have 
every  intelligent  photographer  in  the  kingdom  for  a pupil 
and  a subscriber.  I have,  however,  no  wish  to  make  this 
Society  the  means  of  a trade  advertisement.  The  fact 
that  a member  of  our  council,  who  is  also  professionally 
engaged  in  making  enlargements,  has  so  eloquently  advo- 
cated his  particular  views  as  to  the  best  way  to  make 
enlargements,  must  be  my  excuse  for  the  few  words  1 shall 
offer.  While  I cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Croughton  on 
the  many  advantages  of  enlargements  compared  with 
direct  large  pictures,  I must  entirely  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  best  means  of  producing  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  Croughton,  in  his  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting, 
did  me  the  honour  to  quote  some  observations  of  mine  on 
a former  occasion,  in  which  l pointed  out  that  he  was  in 
error  in  two  important  points  in  his  method  of  working, 
lie  also,  I understand,  showed  examples  of  his  “double 
mistake.  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those 
results,  and  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  still  holding 
the  opinion  that  the  method  advocated  by  Mr.  Croughton 
is  wrong,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  First,  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  wet  collodion  for  the  immediate  transparency, 
or  positive  cliche  (I  use  the  trench  term  as  being  more 
expressive  and  appropriate),  throwing  aside  the  plea  urged 
by  Mr.  Croughton  “ that  it  is  so  very  convenient,”  1 need 
only  point  oat  that  for  many  years  the  ordinary  wet  pro- 
cess has  been  used  for  this  purpose;  it  has  been  the  rule 
almost  without  exception  ; and  yet  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  enlarged  prints  have  been  shown  which  will  at  ail 
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bear  comparison  as  untouched  photographs  with  the  prints 
from  the  original  negatives,  and  in  every  instance  where 
the  untouched  enlargement  is  as  perfect  as  the  small  print, 

I will  venture  to  assert  that  the  positive  cliche,  no  matter 
what  process  was  used  in  its  production,  was  not  made  on 
wet  collodion.  Why  this  is  I shall  not  now  take  up  your 
time  in  discussing.  I have  a theory  on  the  subject  which 
I may  at  some  future  time  inflict  upon  you  ; at  present  I 
will  simply  state,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  results,  the  transparency  or 
positive  cliche  should  be  so  perfect  in  texture  that  no 
human  hand,  not  even  the  skilful  fingers  of  a professional 
retoucher,  can  hope  to  mend  or  patch  its  exquisite 
gradation. 

Mistake  No.  2 consists,  as  I have  said,  in  retouching  an 
enlargement  when  the  work  required  can  be  done  better 
and  quicker  on  the  small  negative.  This  subject  of  re- 
touching is  a difficult  and  much-vexed  question  ; it  seems 
impossible  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  is  a fair 
and  legitimate  part  of  the  photographer’s  business.  My 
maxim  is,  do  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
should  all  be  glad  to  do  without  the  retouching  pencil 
altogether,  and  produce  absolutely  perfect  negatives  direct 
in  the  camera  ; but,  as  Mr.  Croughton  plaintively  observes, 
“ people  will  have  freckles  and  blotches,”  and  they  must 
be  got  rid  of  by  some  means.  But  how  ? Mr.  Croughton’s 
advice  is,  first  make  your  freckles  and  blotches  from  four 
to  sixteen  times  larger,  and  then  proceed  to  fill  in  or 
touch  them  out  in  the  enlarged  transparency.  On  the 
same  principle,  I suppose,  a tailor,  in  order  to  mend  a rent 
in  a coat,  ought  previously  to  make  the  hole  sixteen  times 
as  big,  and  then  proceed  to  mend  or  patch  it.  I confess  I 
cannot  understand  what  advantage  would  be  gained,  un- 
less the  object  be  to  show  the  patch.  There  is  yet  another 
reason  why  retouching  should  not  be  done  on  the  positive 
transparency.  It  is  well  known  that  freckles  and  blotches, 
owing  to  their  non-actinic  colour,  invariably  photograph 
darker  than  in  nature.  How  this  can  be  remedied  by 
adding  more  colour  or  black-lead  without  degrading  the 
other  and  purer  parts  of  the  picture  I must  leave  to 
Mr.  Croughton  to  explain. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  retouching.  A 
curious  misconception  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the 
amount  of  retouching  used  in  the  pictures  I had  the  honour 
of  showing  at  the  last  Exhibition.  I have  this  evening 
brought  you  a number  of  the  large  negatives,  that  you 
may  judge  of  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  this  direc- 
tion. I have  also  brought  untouched  proofs  from  the 
same.  You  will  notice  that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  negatives  are  almost  untouched.  The 
enlargements  being  made  from  ordinary  card  negatives 
used  for  silver  printing,  and  not  made  specially  for  en- 
larging, any  good  printing  negative  will  make  a good 
enlargement ; the  peculiar  effect  of  fine  finish  which 
appears  to  have  deceived  other  good  judges  besides  our 
friend  Mr.  Croughton  being  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
transparency  and  the  method  of  producing  the  enlarge- 
ments. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PAST 
SESSION. 

BY  JOHN  NICOL,  PH.D.* 

I feel  very  much  inclined  to  ask  you  to  turn  up  to  page  27 
of  last  year’s  volume  of  the  British  Journal , and  take  what 
you  will  find  stated  there  of  1872  as  equally  applicable  to 
the  year  just  closed.  So  little  real  progress  has  been  made, 
either  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  photography,  that  I 
really  think  this  paper  should  have  remained  unwritten. 
I suppose,  however,  that  there  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic, as  in  many  other  socities,  a certain  degree  of 
conservatism  which  is  unwilling  to  allow  any  time-honoured 
habit  to  pass  away,  even  when  the  causes  which  brought  it 
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into  existence', have  long  cease!  to  be;  and,  recognising  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  those  in  authority,  I consider  the 
request  of  our  secretary  equal  to  a command,  which  I hasten 
to  obey. 

Collodio-bromido  has,  as  usual,  occupied  a large  share  of 
attention,  but  little  that  is  new  has  been  brought  to  light. 
The  necessity  of  a suitable  pyroxyline  has  become  more 
generally  believed,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  its 
preparation  are  better  understood.  Probably  the  greatest 
step  in  advance  has  been  the  introduction,  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley,  of  his  strong  alkaline  developer.  It  passed  off,  as 
most  good  things  do,  at  first  with  comparatively  little 
notice;  but  gradually  it  began  to  find  favour,  and  is,  I 
should  think,  now  adopted  by  all  emulsion  workers,  and,  if 
I may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  those  who  give  it  a 
fair  trial  are  uot  likely  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Sutton  has  written,  with  a zeal  worthy  of  a better 
cause,  in  favour  of  his  moist  bromide  process.  Since  its 
introduction  lie  has  hardly  allowed  a number  of  the  British 
Journal  to  pass  without  some  allusion  to  it,  and  I really 
was  glad  when  I read  his  letter  of  December  12th,  in  which 
he  promises  to  “ drop  the  subject.”  If  we  are  not  able  to 
progress,  don’t  let  us  retrogade — as  wo  should  certainly  do 
if  we  return  to  the  moist  messes  of  a bygone  period  ; but 
of  that  I have  little  fear,  as  I do  not  think  that  any  man 
who  has  mastered  dry-plate  work,  and  who  can  produce  the 
exquisite  results  that  it  certainly  cau  be  made  to  give,  will 
ever  think  of  messing  with  a moist  film. 

IIow  many  photographers  continue  to  lose  their  tempers 
and  their  time  over  fogged  plates,  by  trying  to  develop  in 
a light  that  contains  too  much  actinism  ! And  how  often  do 
we  hear  the  question,  “ What  kind  of  glass  is  best  suited 
for  the  dark-room  window  ”?  If  those  unfortunates  would 
only  read  the  short  letter  of  twenty-three  lines,  written  by 
P.  Le  Neve  Poster  in  the  British  Journal  of  January  10th, 
1873,*  and  invest  a few  pence  in  a very  common  prism,  their 
troubles  would  vanish  like  mist  in  sunshine. 

The  question  of  shortening  sittings  by  primary  or 
secondary  exposure  under  coloured  glass,  continued  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year  to  attract  some  attention,  but  I 
don’t  think  Mr.  Newton  has  made  many  converts. 

My  own  experiments  seems  to  show  clearly  enough  that 
the  only  benefit  derived  from  such  exposuro  is  the  slightly 
fogging  of  the  shadows,  which  prevents  an  under-exposed 
negative  from  printing  so  intensely  white  nud  black  as  it 
would  otherwise  do.  This  of  course  is  a real  gain,  but  it  is 
better  to  attribute  it  to  the  proper  cause. 

The  introduction  of  gelatine  as  a substitute  for  collodion 
in  the  emulsion  process  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
Although  no  really  workable  process  has  been  published, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  success, 
and  1 have  no  doubt  that  before  the  year  is  ended  it  will 
take  a high  place  amongst  dry  processes.  I would,  however, 
direct  special  attention  to  Mr.  Sutton’s  snggestion  to  make 
sheets  of  sensitive  gelatine  bromide  tissue.  This  is,  I think, 
not  only  practicable,  but  likely  to  bconeof  the  most  valuable 
suggestions  that  has  been  made  since  Archer  hit  on  collodion. 
I hope  all  who  have  time  will  turn  their  attention  in  this 
direction,  and  that  before  the  season  for  held  work  comes 
round,  such  tissue  will  be  a recognised  article  of  commerce. 
If  I were  disposed  to  don  the  prophetic  mantle,  it  would  be 
to  say,  that  if  I am  spared  to  write  the  “ progressive  results  ” 
of  1874,  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  that  the  pro- 
blem of  instantaneous  photography  has  been  solved  by  the 
happy  union  of  Sutton’s  sensitive  tissue  and  Wortley’s 
strong  alkaline  developer. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  question  of  how  to  make  per- 
manent sensitized  paper  is  not  yet  solved.  There  are  now 
several  makers  in  the  field,  but  they  keep  their  methods  to 
themselves.  The  subject  is  surely  worth  the  attention  of 
experimenters,  and  cannot  be  so  difficult  as  to  deter  them 
from  the  investigation.  I wonder  whether,  if  the  various 
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photographic  societies  throughout  the  country  were  to  join 
in  offering  a suitable  medal  to  the  discoverer,  we  should  get 
the  desired  information,  and  think  it  is  worth  a trial. 

In  carbon  printing  there  has  been  nothing  of  importance 
new  ; but  a large  increase  in  quantity,  considerably  improved 
in  quality  has  been  done  by  the  now  well-known  methods, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ultimately  silver 
printing  must  go  to  the  wall.  In  connection  with  this 
matter,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  two  processes  intro- 
duced by  the  late  M.  Marion,  in  the  middle  of  last  year. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  unworkable,  or  at  least  to 
have  died  with  their  inventor. 

This  review  would  hardly  be  complete  without  including 
a word  or  two  about  the  Crawshay  prizes  for  large  beads. 
The  exhibition  of  prize  pictures  gave  rise  to  a little  ill-feeling, 
and  a good  deal  of  stupid  writing,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  must 
have  an  inHueuce  for  good.  Direct  large  pictures  are  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  they  have  yet  got,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  next  exhibition  will  show  much  improvement  in 
quality,  and  I hope  also  in  quantity.  If,  however,  the  com- 
peting pictures  are  to  form  part  of  the  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition,  I would  strongly  recommend|the  council  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  limit  each 
exhibitor  to  three  specimens  ; too  much  of  even  a good  thing 
is  never  good. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  bear  a humble  protest 
against  what  I cannot  help  calling  a desecration  of  our  art 
in  high  places.  I allude  to  the  widely  published  infor- 
mation that  the  Shah,  while  residing  as  our  own  guest,  in 
one  of  our  royal  palaces,  found  a photographer  who,  instead 
of  obeying  the  good  old  injunction  to  “ remember  the 
Sabbath  day,”  did  not  disdain  to  take  rank  amongst  those 
Pariahs  of  our  art,  who  by  their  unblushing  open  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath,  do  their  host,  or  rather  their  worst,  to  bring 
disgrace  on  a noble  profession. 


PROCESS  FOR  PRINTING  ON  WOOD  OR 
CANVAS. 

BY'  T.  C.  ROCHE.* 


The  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  to  wood  en- 
gravers, or  to  those  who  are  photographing  on  wood.  To 
prepare  the  block  for  the  sensitive  coating,  make  a thin 
solution  of  gelatine,  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
mixed  with  some  gilders’  white ; coat  the  surface  of  the 
block  with  this,  using  a wide  camel’s-hair  brush  ; when 
dry,  brush  over  the  prepared  surface  in  the  dark  room 
some  of  the  following  solution  : — 

1.  — Red  prussiate  of  potash  ...  120  grains 

Water 2 ounces 

2.  — Ammonia-citrate  of  iron  ...  140  grains 

Water 2 ouuces. 


When  dissolved,  mix  together  and  filter.  This  solution 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  When  the  coating  has  dried, 
expose  under  a negative  in  sunshine  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  then  take  the  block  where  the  light  is  not  very 
strong,  and  wash  the  surface  lightly  with  a soft  sponge  iu 
water,  and  a beautiful  dark  blue  picture  will  appear  that 
will  not  chip  in  cutting. 

To  make  a red  picture,  prepare  as  above,  but  use  the 
following  mixture  Dissolve  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of 
sulphate  of  uranium  in  one  ounce  of  thin  gum-arabic  or 
gelatine  water  ; brush  this  on  the  block  or  canvas  in  the 
dark  room ; when  dry,  expose  under  a negative  for  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  insunshine,  then  wash  well  with  a spongeand 
water  ; now  take  a clean  sponge  charged  with  a solution  of 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  apply  it  quickly  all  over  the  surface,  and  the 
picture  will  appear  immediately.  When  all  details  are 
out,  wash  clean  with  a fresh  sponge  and  water.  A drop 
or  two  of  muriatic  acid  in  some  water  will  bleach  the 
picture  if  over-printed. 

* Anthony')  Photographic  Bulletin. 
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A NEW  TEST  FOR  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA.  I 

BY  \V  U.  SHERMAN.* 

First  prepare  the  folllowing  solution  : — 

Bichloride  of  mercury  ...  1 ounce 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ...  175  grains 

Water  8 fluid  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  add  one  fluid  drachm  pure  hydrochloric  acid. 

Now  perform  the  following  experiment.  Into  a test- 
tube  that  will  hold  five  or  six  fluid  drachms  drop  a single 
drop  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 
Fill  the  tube  with  water,  shake  well,  pour  out  the  water, 
and  let  drip  until  none  of  the  liquid  remains  excepting 
what  adheres  to  the  glass  ; again  add  one  or  two  drachms 
of  water,  shaking  as  before  ; to  this  add  a few  drops  of  the 
mercurial  solution,  and  observe  the  change  of  colour  which 
will  take  place.  A slight  blue  colour  or  opalescence  will 
make  its  appearance,  due  to  the  minute  quantity  of  hypo- 
sulphite remaining  after  the  riusing  above  described. 
Evidently  the  quantity  is  very  small,  and  the  test  must  be 
conducted  with  nicety.  The  glass  must  be  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  water  clear.  It  is  also  well  to  practise  the 
eye  by  holding  another  similar  vessel  containing  only  clear 
water  beside  the  one  under  inspection.  One  curious  in 
such  matters  will  be  tempted  to  try  other  experiments. 
Presuming  that  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  hyposulphite  of  mercury,  he 
will  be  quite  apt  to  try  the  corrosive  sublimate  alone. 
This  he  would  find  to  be  less  sensitive.  The  addition  of 
the  sal-ammoniac  forms  the  mercuric  double  salt  ligCl3. 
2114NC1,  and  the  hyposulphite  converts  the  mercury  into 
the  sulphide. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  the  hydrochloric  acid?  Answer  : 
If  the  water  used  in  the  experiment  happened  to  contain 
carbonates  (hard  water),  carbonate  of  mercury  would  be 
formed,  ami  this  would  produce  turbidity  similar  to  the 
hyposulphite.  The  acid  prevents  the  formation  of  the  car- 
bonate mentioned,  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  formation 
of  the  mercuric  sulphide. 

I laving  prepared  the  test  solution  as  above  prescribed,  and 
having  become  accustomed  to  its  most  delicate  indications, 
proceed  to  apply  it  to  practical  use  in  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  hyposulphite  in  the  prints  as  the  work  of  washing 
progresses.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  persistence 
with  which  this  pernicious  but  indispensable  salt  main- 
tains its  presence  in  the  paper.  After  washing  the  prints, 
until  the  water  shows  no  signs  of  a remaining  trace,  place 
a few  strips  of  the  paper  in  a little  water,  and  subject  to  a 
gentle  heat.  This  trouble  will  be  repaid  by  its  again  mani- 
festing itself  to  the  test. 

The  less  of  the  hyposulphite  left  in  the  prints  the  longer 
they  will  last.  In  practice  it  is  never  completely  removed 
by  washing.  The  remaining  portion  is  the  remote  cause 
of  fading.  Sooner  or  later  sulphur  is  liberated,  produc- 
ing the  characteristic  yellow  colour.  Oxidation  of  the 
sulphur  produces  an  acid,  which  becomes  the  immediate 
cause  of  fading.  Every  time  the  hyposulphite  is  used 
another  unstable  substance  is  added  to  the  solution,  to 
wit,  hyposulphite  of  silver.  This  being  less  stable  than 
the  hyposulphite  of  solium,  the  longer  this  bath  is  used 
the  worse  it  becomes.  In  consequence,  the  land  is  filled 
with  fading  photographs  to  the  disgrace  of  the  art. 


HOW  TO  BUY  A LENS. 

BY  W.  J.  BAKER.* 

We  fully  subscribe  to  the  almost  axiomatic  proposition 
that  “ the  best  is  the  cheapest the  cheapest  either  to 
buy  or  to  sell,  and  especially  the  cheapest  when  it  comes 
to  a matter  of  so  vital  importance  as  a lens. 
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Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  test  some  lenses  for 
a friend  and  for  ourselves,  both  small  and  large  sizes,  and 
resolved  to  have  the  cheapest  at  all  hazards,  even  if  it  cost 
half  or  twice  the  money.  The  tests  applied  were  com- 
parative and  practical,  and  in  our  own  case  served  to 
eliminate  doubts  that  had  been  raised  by  the  conflicting 
claims  of  “ first-class  ” makers. 

We  give  below  a resume  of  these  tests,  and  any 
who  choose  to  apply  the  same,  or  similar  ones,  will  no 
doubt  arrive  at  conclusions  which,  if  not  the  same  as  ours, 
will  be  satisfactory  and  convincing,  and  enable  them  to 
purchase  with  a clear  understanding. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  the  trials  of  the 
larger  lenses,  as  the  same  method  was  applied  to  the 
smaller  ones,  and  with  the  same  result. 

We  started  with  no  fixed  ideal  which  the  performance 
of  the  instruments  was  to  equal.  We  did  not  expect  a 
mammoth  to  “cut”  in  the  same  proportion  as  a ■{  or  2B. 
Knowing  something  of  the  rapidly  increasing  ratio  of  im- 
perfections that  have  to  be  equalized  and  corrected,*  we 
resolved  to  be  contented  with  the  best  that  leading  opticians 
offered ; and  here  we  will  say  that,  as  far  as  we  can,  we 
shall  refrain  from  indicating  who  the  makers  were,  as  this 
is  not  the  part  of  the  book  in  which  advertisements  are 
legitimate.  Look  for  those  near  the  covers,  read  them, 
and  then  find  out  for  yourselves  how  much  or  little  truth 
there  is  in  them. 

The  lenses  will  be  designated  as  A and  B.  A was  made 
to  order,  subject  to  approval.  B was  one  of  a number  of 
the  same  size  ready  made. 

Test  first,  of  price.  A cost  over  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  B. 

Test  second,  for  whiteness  of  glass.  The  lense3  were 
unscrewed  and  placed  side  by  side  on  white  paper. 
B proved  to  be  of  much  clearer,  whiter  glass  than  A, 
which  had  a rather  yellowish-green  tint. 

Test  third,  for  comparative  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal 
length.  B was  by  measure  a fraction  of  an  inch  larger  in 
diameter  than  A.  The  focal  lengths  were  obtained  by 
measuring  the  distances  of  the  image  from  the,  object  (dots 
twelve  inches  apart  on  white  card)  ; the  image  was  in  each 
case  made  the  same  size  as  the  object  when  focussed  with 
the  full  opening.  Had  a small  diaphragm  been  used  there 
might  have  been  an  error,  as  in  this  case  there  is  some 
latitude  in  focussing.  The  distances  when  quartered  gave 
pretty  nearly  the  equivalent  solar  foci.  B had  a somewhat 
longer  focus  than  A,  but  in  each  case  there  was  about  the 
same  ratio  between  the  squares  of  the  apertures  and  the 
focal  lengths  respectively,  from  which  it  might  be  expected 
that  they  would  work  in  nearly  equal  times,  while  the  supe- 
rior whiteness  of  B would  be  an  element  iu  its  favour. 

Test  fourth,  for  actual  times  of  working.  This  test  was 
very  carefully  conducted,  repeated  several  times  on  differ- 
ent days,  always  about  noon,  with  a clear  sky.  A still 
subject  iu  half-tone  was  used,  and  care  taken  to  distinguish 
between  an  increase  of  intensity,  which  might  make  the 
detail  in  the  shadows  more  apparent,  and  actual  amount  of 
detail  obtained  with  similar  and  dissimilar  exposures. 
These  trials  showed  that  A,  with  forty  seconds,  equalled 
B with  forty-five  seconds,  a difference  of  but  little  practical 
value. 

Test  fifth,  for  definition,  made  by  copying  an  engraved 
head  of  four  inches  length  to  the  same  size  with  full  aper- 
tures. Very  decided  in  favour  of  B. 

Test  sixth,  for  flatness  of  field,  made  by  copying  a news- 
paper to  actual  size,  and  by  pushing  in  the  ground  glass 
till  the  centre  letters  were  barely  sharp.  Much  in  favour 
of  B,  which  had  a field  of  sharp  letters  almost  double  the 
linear  extent  of  A,  though  it  was  surprising  how  small  the 
extent  of  apparently  flat,  well-defined  field  was  in  either 


• The  spherical  aberration  increases  as  the  square  of  the  apertuie,  the 
chromatic  as  the  cube. 
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case.  When,  afterwards,  the  lenses  were  tried  on  standing 
figures,  the  comparison  had  the  same  result. 

Test  seventh,  for  marginal  definition,  conducted  with 
the  newspaper  as  above,  by  focussing  as  sharply  as  possible 
the  letters  that  came  on  the  outside  of  the  field.  A was 
nowhere  with  B in  this  test. 

Test  eighth,  for  depth.  This  we  have  always,  by  theory, 
held  to  be  a quality  decided,  other  things  being  equal,  by 
the  ratio  of  the  aperture  to  the  focal  length,  and  these 
trials  only  convinced  us  of  the  correctness  of  that  opinion, 
as  there  was  no  perceptible  difference.  A finely  engraved 
card  was  focussed,  and  then  slid  to  and  from  the  lens  on 
a line,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  coincident  with  the  optical 
axis  of  the  lens. 

The  above  seemed  to  include  all  the  important  qualities 
of  portrait  lenses  valuable  in  practice,  and,  to  recapitulate, 
gave  tests  first,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  favour 
of  15 ; tests  third  and  eighth  neutral ; test  fourth  in  favour 
of  A,  so  slightly  that  we  formed  in  our  mind  the  convic- 
tion that  while  the  “ best  is  the  cheapest,”  the  highest 
priced  is  not  always  so. 


PORCELAIN  PRINTING  WITH  COLLODIO- 
CHLORIDE. 

BY  CHARLES  W.  HEARS  (YOUNO  PRINTER).* 

In  preparing  for  porcelain  printing  sec  that  you  obtain  good 
flat  plates,  which  are  totally  free  of  any  roughness  that  will 
eventually  spoil  the  looks  of  the  finished  porcelain  print. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  iu  this  primary  operation,  as 
the  result  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  it.  If  any  plates 
should  be  curved,  but  otherwise  good,  use  the  convex  side 
for  flowing  the  collodion  on,  and  then  perfect  contact  will 
be  insured  between  the  negatives  and  porcelains.  The 
cleaning  of  the  plates  can  be  done  very  nicely  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods  now  in  vogue,  such  as  to  first  immerse  them 
for  a day  or  two  in  a strong  solution  of  concentrated  lye,  and 
then  afterwards  in  a solution  of  nitric  acid  one  ounce,  and 
water  six  ounces.  Only  varnished  plates  need  to  be  placed 
iu  the  lye  solution,  acid  and  water  being  all  that  is  required 
for  new  ones. 

Albumenizing  Solution. — Take  the  whites  cf  perfectly  fresh 
eggs,  and  beat  to  a stiff  froth,  let  stand  over  night,  decant, 
and  to  every  ounce  of  albumen  add  five  ouuces  of  pure  fil- 
tered rain  or  distilled  water  and  enough  liquor  ammonia  to 
give  the  solution  a slight  smell  of  the  vapour.  Filter  with 
great  care  ; and  when  a porcelain  plate  is  thoroughly  rinsed 
of  the  acid  water,  and  well  drained,  pour  a little  of  this 
filtered  solution  on;  and  after  draining  in  the  sink,  flow 
again,  and  let  the  plate  dry  spontaneously,  and  away  from 
the  least  draught  of  air. 

Porcelain  Colloilion. — A.  Plain  Collodion.  Alcohol,  seven 
ouuces ; ether,  nine  ounces ; gun-cotton,  seven  and  a-half 
grains  per  ounce. 

B.  Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver,  one  ounce ; distilled  water, 
one  ounce. 

C.  Chloride  of  calcium,  thirty-two  grains ; alcohol  (ff b 
per  cent.),  one  ounce. 

D.  Citric  acid,  thirty-two  grains;  alcohol  (ninety-five 
per  cent.),  one  ounce.  Mix  exactly  in  the  manner  described 
below. 

Take  four  ounces  of  A (plain  collodion),  decant  carefully 
in  an  eight  or  ten-ounce  bottle  ; now  add  thirty-two  drops 
of  B (silver  solution)  to  the  plain  collodion,  adding  to  or 
three  drops  at  a time,  und  shaking  well  between  each 
addition  ; now  add,  more  carefully  still,  about  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  C,  adding  one,  two,  or  three  drops  at  a time, 
also  shaking  well  between  each  addition  as  above  ; add  in 
the  same  manner  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  D.  This  collodio- 
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chloride  is  very  reliable,  and  after  it  has  been  standing  a few 
says  it  will  work  beautifully,  indeed  it  has  done  so  in  an 
hour  or  two.  Flow  the  plate  carefully,  let  set,  and  place  it 
in  the  fuming-box,  and  fume  with  strong  aqua  ammonia 
threeminutes  ; dry  by  gentle  heat,  and  after  cooliuggradually 
it  will  be  ready  for  printing  purposes. 

The  Lochman’s  porcelain  printing- frames  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  introduced,  on  account  of  its 
superior  advantages,  although  the  Chapman’s  frame  are  very 
good,  and  perhaps  more  iu  use  than  the  former.  Print 
considerably  darker  than  you  would  do  to  a paper  priut, 
and  before  washing  the  plate  flow  back  and  forth  over  the 
plate  a solution  of  common  alcohol,  until  the  priut  has  red 
up  to  a beautiful  color,  which  it  would  do  iu  a very 
few  minutes.  Wash  well  under  a gentle  stream  of  water, 
until  the  free  nitrate  has  washed  off,  which  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  lasting  the  drops  that  fall  from  tho 
plate.  Do  not  wash  too  long. 

Toning. — Take  fifteen  grains  of  Wing’s  chloride  of  gold, 
and  add  fifteen  ounces  of  pure  distilled  water,  and  label 
“ Stock  Gold  Solution.”  Take  of  this  stock  about  adozen  or 
fifteen  drops,  and  make  alkaline  (slightly)  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  then  add  about  five  ounces  of  water 
to  the  whole;  let  stand  in  the  light  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  tone  in  a quite  weak  light,  and  until  the 
face  of  the  porcelain  print  looks  clear  and  slightly  blue,  even 
if  the  draperies  are  quite  red,  for  the  porcelain  is  toned 
when  the  face  is  blue.  Unless  you  have  had  considerable 
practice  in  toning  by  hand  you  had  better  tone  the  porcelain 
in  a shallow  dish. 

Fixing. — Saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  soda,  one 
ounce;  water,  ten  ounces.  Fix  ten  minutes,  by  which  time 
the  face  has  returned  to  the  tone  you  toned  it,  and  then  it 
is  a success  if  there  has  been  no  mistaken  calculation  as 
regards  depth  of  printing,  &c.  Wash  thoroughly  in  changing 
water  for  about  two  or  three  hours;  dry  and  tint  with 
dry  colours,  the  least  trifle  more  than  what  you  wish  it  when 
finished,  for  in  varnishing  a little  of  the  colour  disappears  ; 
when  there  is  simply  tinting  of  cheeks  and  lips  to  be  done, 
I prefer  to  do  it  by  dry  rather  than  by  water  colours.  The 
colours  can  be  put  on  after  varnishing  if  desired. 

Varnishing. — When  you  are  ready  for  varnishing  the  plate, 
warm  it  slightly,  and  varnish  it  with  a filtered  solution  of 
pure  white  shellac  varnish,  and  it  will  give  you  as  firm  and 
glossy  a surface  as  you  can  desire. 

The  above  is  my  method  of  making  porcelains,  and  which 
I find  very  successful  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  only 
great  failures  in  porcelain  making  are,  first,  the  collodion  is 
not  good  ; and  second,  they  are  not  toned  properly.  Do  not 
expect  to  obtain  the  very  best  results  with  porcelain  collodion 
just  made  up,  especially  if  carelessly  so.  and  with  the  exer- 
cise of  poor  judgment  in  printing  and  toning. 

Iu  making  porcelains,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but  strive  to 
overcome  all  difficulties,  for  ultimate  success  will  more  than 
repay  you  for  your  trouble.  Remember,  “ If  you  don’t  at 
first  succeed,  try,  try  again.” 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

II Y LIEUT.  CIIERMSIDE,  R.E.* 

We  next  set  to  work  to  discover  our  causes  of  failure  ; aud 
as  a history  of  our  gradual  progress  would  only  be  wearisome, 
I will  merely  inform  you  of  the  results  as  regards  the  bath 
and  other  solutions  when  I treat  of  each  separately  further 
on.  On  the  12th,  after  a hard  day’s  work  on  the  ship  and 
from  the  shore,  iu  our  passage  to  which  we  had  often  to  haul 
the  boat  over  ice,  we  had  so  far  advanced  as,  after  failure, 
from  the  ship’s  motion,  in  getting  any  but  blurred  images, 

* Continued  from  page  16. 
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to  take  an  instantaneous  photograph,  or,  as  I know  that 
term  is  incorrect,  one  witli  as  short  exposure  as  wo  could 
give.  The  film  of  this  subsequently  came  to  grief ; but  the 
portion  of  it  left  uninjured  has  given  a print  which  1 have 
here  to-night.  Our  next  few  negatives  were  ruined  through 
our  losing  the  films  by  their  cracking  in  this  way,  either  iu 
washing  or  drying.  When  this  difficulty  was  overcome, 
there  only  remained  to  varnish  the  negatives  : this  for  a time 
puzzled  us,  as  wo  almost  invariably  got  a matt  surface,  for 
which  we  could  not  account ; and  when  we  had  succeeded  iu 
varnishing  with  a clear  surface,  until  new  difficulties  with  our 
bath  commenced,  we  had  attained  the  partial  success  which 
enabled  us  to  bring  back  the  negatives  that  we  have  ; and 
faulty  though  they  doubtless  are,  I do  not  think  any  defect 
but  that  of  stains  from  the  bath  solution  ruuniug  back  over 
the  film  is  attributable  to  the  conditions  of  photograph}'  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  When  it  is  remembered  that  you  often 
may  have  to  swing  down  a hanging  rope  ladder  from  the 
bowsprit  with  your  slide ; to  place  it  flat  on  the  snow,  on 
account  of  the  wind,  while  you  shift  the  camera;  to  row  iu  a 
boat  against  a stiffish  sea,  placing  it  wherever  safest ; to  drag 
the  said  boat,  slide,  and  all  out  of  the  water,  and  over  ice, 
to  hand  back  the  slide  up  the  ship’s  side,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  plate  continually  in  the  same  position  it  is  in  the  camera ; 
and  when  one  of  these  compound  journeys  must  be  under- 
taken, the  best  way  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  plate  a9  much 
as  possible  with  blotting  paper,  and,  wrapping  up  the  slide 
in  a focussing  cloth,  to  let  it  take  its  chance. 

Indeed,  it  is  often  the  best  and  quickest  way  for  one  to 
remain  on  board  developing  and  preparing  plates,  and 
sending  them  off  by  some  of  the  sailors,  while  another  of  the 
party  sets  up  the  camera  and  exposes  the  plates  as  he  receives 
them.  The  sailors  used  to  take  a great  interest  iu  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  carry  the  “ catnbra,”  as  it  was  called,  with 
great  reverence ; the  slide,  too,  as  containing  the  picture, 
was  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and  when  entrusted  to  their 
care  to  be  taken  back,  the  appearance  of  the  negative  more 
than  once  proved  that  they  had  taken  a peep  at  it  during 
carriage.  I have  here  a print  from  a negative  so  treated  ; 
but  a horizontal  dark  band  across  the  sky  was  luckily  the 
only  injury  it  received. 

I will  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  various 
difficulties  we  at  first  experienced,  and  the  remedies 
adopted. 

It  seemed  evident  from  our  first  day’s  work  that  our 
failure  was  not  in  any  great  degree  attributable  to  our  bath 
or  collodion,  as  the  plate  on  removal  from  the  bath  was 
covered  with  an  even  opaque  film,  although,  possibly,  from 
the  low  temperature  of  the  bath,  the  bromide  of  silver  was 
not  completely  formed.  This  might,  of  course,  injure  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  film.  Our  failure  must  therefore,  we 
concluded,  be  in  our  developing  solutions ; and  we  con- 
sidered that  this  was  owing  to  two  causes — namely,  the  low 
temperature  at  which  they  had  been  prepared  and  kept,  and 
the  water  used  in  making  them  up. 

This  water  was  from  the  ship’s  tanks,  and,  though  twice 
filtered,  from  the  recent  lime-whiting  of  the  tanks  it  still 
contained  large  quantities  of  lime  and  other  impurities;  and 
those  present  in  the  developer,  when  poured  over  the  film, 
formed  with  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  upon  it  flocculent 
precipitates  of  carbonate  and  chloride  of  silver. 

Water  was  next  boiled  and  filtered,  and  we  managed  to 
rig  a large  earthenware  filter,  which  proved  of  the  greatest 
use.  Where  distilled  water  was  required  we  used  water 
from  the  condenser  in  the  engiae-room  ; and  when  filtered 
to  remove  greasy  matter  this  served  our  purposes  well 
enough.  The  only  remaining  difficulty  with  water  was  one 
we  never  quite  got  over  -that  is,  to  prevent  its  splitting  the 
films  in  washing;  but  applying  it  at  a temperature  of  from 
00°  to  70°  Fab.  greatly  modified  this  danger.  I will  now 
describe,  in  each  of  the  processes  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a negative,  the  peculiarities  that  struck  us. 


First,  as  to  cleaning  plates,  I should  advise  any  one  likely 
to  practise  photography  in  high  latitudes  to  take  a largo 
supply  of  clean  plates  covered  with  albumen,  as  they  wil 
then  be  always  ready;  whereas  plates  cleaned  in  thl 
ordinary  way  will  not  keep  clean  up  there  for  more  than 
few  hours.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  a plat 
satisfactorily  cleaned — at  least,  to  get  the  moisture  to  lly  off 
it  as  it  should — even  with  the  use  of  a stove,  as  when  it  had 
been  allowed  to  cool,  from  the  great  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, the  breath  readily  condensed  on  it  again.  The  lenses 
are  also  particularly  liable  to  become  clouded  over,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  unscrew  them  and  wipe  and  clean  them 
on  both  sides  immediately  before  taking  each  photograph. 
After  continued  rubbing,  the  plates  remain  for  a long  time 
electrified,  attracting  light  substances  for  some  minutes,  and 
when  coated  iu  this  state,  or  at  all  hot,  seem  to  exercise  a 
repellent  action  on  the  film  of  collodion. 

The  collodion  used  was  Thomas's  bromo-iodized,  and  this 
worked  well  all  through ; and  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
films  splitting  in  washing  after  fixing,  and  in  drying,  was 
equally  observable  with  two  other  collodions  that  we 
tried. 

This  could  not,  I think,  be  owing  to  excess  of  ether,  as 
we  for  some  time  kept  a bottle  containing  collodion 
unstoppered  at  a temperature  above  45°  Fall.,  and  added 
alcohol  to  it,  and  also,  as  density  was  our  desideratum,  a 
considerable  amount  of  iodizing  solution  was  added  in 
order  to  overpower  the  bromide,  but  with  little  effect.  We 
could,  indeed,  easily  afford  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  we  found  existing  in  the  films  for  increased 
density,  and,  probably,  had  we  had  any  pyroxylin  to  add 
to  our  collodion,  we  should  have  obtained  the  desired  result. 
A specially  prepared  collodion,  manufactured  with  pyroxy- 
line  and  papyroxyline  rather  in  excess  of  the  usual 
quantities,  would  doubtless  give  the  required  density  and 
toughness  of  film.  I have,  moreover,  little  doubt  that  it 
would  be  worth  while,  in  high  latitudes,  to  use  for  many 
subjects  a simple  iodized  collodion  with  an  iron  deve- 
loper. 

I now  coma  to  the  sensitizing  bath.  We  used  Thomas’s 
bath  solution,  made  up  by  Thomas,  and  as  soon  as  we  found 
the  necessity  of  an  even  temperature  it  worked  well.  It 
was  never  permitted  to  freeze,  being  kept  continually  in  a 
warm  place ; notwithstanding  which  it  became  rapidly 
impregnated  with  ether  and  alcohol.  It  was  then  heated 
and  filtered  ; it  could  not  be  boiled,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
vessel  for  the  purpose.  This  operation  had  often  to  be 
repeated,  and  this  filtration  at  any  rate  counteracted  the 
effects  of  over-iodizing.  When  alkalinity  occurred,  fresh 
solution  was  substituted,  as  unfortunately  we  had  no  nitric 
acid  with  us.  When,  however,  all  the  solution  had  been 
used,  we  were  perforce  obliged  to  commence  doctoring  and 
experimenting.  Crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  were  added 
without  success,  and  then  a weak  solution  of  cyauide  of 
potassium  was  tried  ; next  acetic  acid,  which  at  once  formed 
acetate  of  silver,  and  made  matters  worse  than  ever  ; we 
then  experimented  with  all  the  acids  we  could  find  in  the 
medicine-chest — citric,  tartaric,  &c. — but  as  none  succeeded, 
it  is  not  worth  while  describing  their  effects. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  time  we  used  the  bath  solution 
in  a shallow  dish,  rejecting  it  as  soon  as  it  got  out  of  order  ; 
and  this,  I imagine,  from  the  great  absorption  of  ether  and 
alcohol  that  takes  place  from  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
would  prove  the  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  economical, 
method.  From  five  to  eight  minutes  was  the  time  adopted 
for  immersion  in  the  bath,  except  when  plates  were  sensi- 
tized a long  time  prior  to  development,  when  they  were 
removed  as  soon  as  all  greasiness  disappeared,  aod  would 
then  keep  for  over  an  hour.  Indeed,  in  those  regions  wet 
plates  will  keep  a very  long  time  without  injury, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

It  was  a somewhat  unusual  sight  for  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society  to  see,  as  they  did  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  any  of  its  members  in  antagonism  with  the 
Chairman,  and  not  less  unusual  for  a series  of  counter- 
nomination  lists  handed  in,  proposing  members  of 
council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  next 
month,  the  house-list  issued  by  the  Council  having  been 
accepted  without  opposition  for  many  years  past.  It  was 
almost  a pity  that  a jarring  chord  was  struck  at  the  outset 
on  a petty  formality  as  to  the  record  of  minutes,  as  it 
tended  to  give  a tone  to  subsequent  proceedings  by  no 
means  necessarily  belonging  to  them.  The  presentation  of 
members’  nomination  lists  proposing  other  candidates  for 
vacancies  in  the  council  is  an  act  as  simple  and  as  legal  as 
that  of  the  council  in  putting  forth  their  list  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  is  thoroughly  provided  for  in  the  rules,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  only  method  of  securing  the  carrying  out  of 
the  first  provision  in  the  law  relating  to  the  election  of 
officers,  which  is  directed  to  be  conducted  by  ballot,  and  J 
without  competing  lists  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
ballot.  It  is  clearly  open  to  any  member  to  object  to  in-  j 
accuracy  or  incompleteness  in  the  minutes ; but  it  was 
obviously  inexpedient  that  a gentleman  who  was  not  pre-  j 
sent  at  the  meeting,  and  therefore  only  knew  of  its  pro-  | 
eeedings  by  hearsay,  should  have  undertaken  the  office  of 
correcting  the  minutes.  That  Mr.  Stillman  was  quite 
single-minded  and  free  from  anything  like  mains  animus  in 
his  objection,  wo  are  quite  satisfied  ; but  the  fact  that  he 
could  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and  that  he 
tendered  the  report  of  what  the  Chairman  styled  a “ com- 
mercial journal  ” as  evidence,  was  most  unfortunate,  as  it 
compelled  the  Chairman  to  decline  his  correction,  and  to 
refuse  the  report  as  evidence  against  the  minutes  cf  the 
Society.  The  reports  in  commercial  journals,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm — and  we  feel  assured  that  our  remark 
would  he  endorsed  by  the  President — are  generally  both 
interesting  and  accurate,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  photo- 
graphers  that  they  arc  independant  rather  than  official. 
But  this  fact  disqualified  any  journal  from  being  presented 
as  evidence  from  a gentleman  who  knew  nothing  from 
personal  knowledge  of  its  accuracy.  Further,  it  should  be 
remembered,  in  any  case,  that  a report  of  proceedings  in  a 
journal  is  a much  fuller,  as  well  as  a less  formal,  record  of 
proceedings  than  “ minutes  ” can  by  any  possibility  be  ex- 
pected to  present,  and  the  absence  of  something  from  the 
latter  found  in  the  former  is  by  no  means  an  evidence  of 
inaccuracy  on  either  side.  The  matter  was,  however, 
easily  set  right  by  the  courteous  and  temperate  interposi- 
tion of  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  a member  who 
was  present,  and  the  missing  minute  was  supplied. 
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A stricter  adhesion  to  the  rule  relating  to  nomination  of 
officers  would  prevent  the  slightest  approach  to  the  ap- 
pearance or  expression  of  antagonism  when  counter-lists 
are  presented.  The  rule  provides  that  iu  the  event  of  the 
list  proposed  by  the  Council  in  the  December  meeting  not 
proving  satisfactory  to  members,  any  one  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  proposing  a fresh  list  at  the  January 
meeting,  the  ballot  being  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
February.  The  mode  of  nominating  a fresh  list  is  pre- 
scribed, a written  list  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
at  or  before  the  January  meeting.  This,  strictly  carried 
out,  would  obviate,  as  it  is  clearly  intended  to  do,  the 
invidiousness  of  any  individual  rising  in  a meeting  to  make 
such  proposal,  as  well  as  the  chance  or  necessity  of  discus- 
sion or  antagonism.  Personal  nomination  being  thus 
rendered  unnecessary,  any  member  in  town  or  country 
possesses  the  power  and  opportunity  of  proposing  mem- 
bers of  council  by  writing  a letter  to  the  Secretary  in  time 
for  the  January  meeting.  The  names  so  proposed  will 
then  be  read  by  the  Chairman  to  the  meeting.  Speech- 
making or  explanation  is  so  rendered  unnecessary ; as  the 
Chairman  observed  on  Tuesday  evening,  every  member 
being  strictly  within  his  right  in  making  such  nominations, 
is  not  called  upon  to  give  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  prac- 
tice here  referred  to  has  been  so  long  in  abeyance  it  seems 
probable  that  many  members  have  scarcely  understood 
their  privileges  and  duties  in  the  matter.  As  it  is  probable 
the  rules  will  shortly  undergo  revision  in  relation  to  such 
elections,  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  existing  rules  loses 
something  of  its  importance  now. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  these  nomina- 
tion, not  without  interest.  They  include  a number  of  able 
and  estimable  men,  any  one  of  whom  will  make  an  eligible 
council  man.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  every  one  of  the 
lists  retains  some  of  those  nominated  by  the  council  at  the 
December  meeting,  one  of  them  retaining  all  the  names 
but  two,  and,  as  there  are  but  seven  elections  to  be  made,  it 
is  apparent  that  no  very  serious  divergence  of  opinion 
prevails  between  the  council  and  their  quasi  opponents. 

There  are  also  one  or  two  curious  anomalies,  in  appearance 
at  least,  in  some  of  the  lusts.  In  two  of  the  lists  we  find 
several  of  the  same  names  occur  in  each.  In  each  we  find 
the  name  Mr.  .1.  R.  Johnson  nominated  as  Vice-l’resident. 
A more  fitting  man  for  the  position  could  not  be  found  iu 
the  Society.  Distinguished  by  great  skill  and  originative 
ability  as  a photographer,  by  large  scientific  culture,  great 
intellectual  power,  and  singular  justness  of  character, 
he  is  every  way  qualified  for  the  office.  We  also  find  in 
each  of  the  lists  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer  proposed 
as  a member  of  council.  Mr.  Spencer  is  a gentleman  in 
every  way  well  qualified  for  the  oflice.  He  is  well  and 
favourably  known  to  most  photographers,  distinguished 
by  unusual  skill  and  excellence  in  more  than  one  manufac- 
turing branch  of  the  art,  a man  of  large  experience  and 
shrewdness,  and  unusually  winning  and  urbane  in  bearing, 
and  one  of  the  best  fitted  on  either  list  for  the  position  of 
councilman.  For  each  gentleman  we  have  the  highest 
personal  esteem  ; but  they  are  both  connected  with,  and 
may  be  said  to  represent,  the  Autotype  Company.  This 
is  certainly  not  an  objection  per  se.  We  have  always  main- 
tained that  this  Company  is  doing  work  which  will  stand 
amongst  the  most  honourable  monuments  which  the  art  can 
at  this  day  claim.  The  existence  of  the  Company  is  a 
boon  and  an  honour  to  photography  ; but  is  it  good  policy, 
is  it  simply  consistent  that  a party — for  a party  must  be 
recognized  as  recent  objectors  to  the  council — complaining 
of  camaraderie  in  the  existing  council,  should  propose  two 
gentlemen  connected  with  one  firm  as  a means  of  securing 
independent  action,  free  not  only  from  camaraderie , but 
from  the  suspicion  of  such  a thing  V Further,  the  allusion 
of  carbon  printing  necessarily  recalls  the  name  of  Mr.  Swan. 
One  of  the  complaints  made  by  some  of  those  who  have 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  movement 
was  that  the  council  had  nominated  Mr.  Swan,  who,  as  a 
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gentleman  residing  in  the  country,  could  not  readily  attend 
council  meetings.  Mr.  Swan  resides  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
but  is  a frequent  visitor  to  town.  In  order  to  preserve 
consistency,  the  objectors  reject  Mr.  Swan  for  non-resi- 
dence, and  propose  Mr.  Elwell,  of  Weston-super-Mare ! 
Mr.  Elwell’s  very  excellent  work  we  well  know,  and  we  know 
him  by  correspondence  as  a cultivated  gentleman,  and  shall 
hail  his  accession  to  the  council,  if  he  be  elected,  with 
much  satisfaction  ; but  wc  must  admire  the  discrimination 
between  the  degree  of  non-residence,  which  affects  the 
question,  when  a distinction  is  made  between  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  Weston-super-Mare. 

It  was  not  a little  curious,  also,  that  as  the  rules  make 
no  provision  for  electing  a president,  two  of  the  lists  con- 
tained a nomination  for  president.  The  rule  relating  to 
the  tenure  of  ollice  suites  that  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
live  of  the  council,  and  the  treasurer  shall  go  out  of  ollice 
annually,  subject  to  re-election.  One  gentleman,  in  re- 
ferring to  his  nomination,  justified  himself  by  quoting  the 
seventh  rule,  which  commences,  “ All  officers  shall  be 
annually  elected,”  but  he  omitted  to  finish  the  sentence, 
which  says,  “with  the  exception ” of  those  who  do  not 
“ go  out  of  office  by  rotation  or  otherwise.”  The  President 
does  not  go  out  by  rotation  or  otherwise.  The  office  is  for 
life,  or  until  the  holder  shall  resign.  It  was  held  so  by 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  it  was  held  so  by  Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  and  that  gentleman  pointed  out  that  it  was  a life 
tenure  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Glaisher.  Whether  such  a 
system  is  wise  is  open  to  consideration.  By  its  operation 
a society  might  be  saddled  with  the  permanent  burden  of 
an  incompetent  or  disagreeable  man.  In  the  case  of  the 
Photographic  Society  it  has  worked  well,  because  it  has 
been  fortunate  in  its  presidents,  its  present  President  has 
served  it  admirably,  and  possesses  just  the  fitting  qualifi- 
cations for  presiding.  Position,  experience,  suavity,  firm- 
ness, decision,  and  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  public  busi- 
ness. Continuance  in  office  of  a good  president  is,  we 
believe,  a great  advantage  to  a society ; fixity  of  office 
might  become  a great  evil.  Mr.  Glaisher,  we  know  well, 
would  never  maintain  his  tenure  of  office  on  the  ground  of 
technical  right  if  it  were  opposed  to  the  wish  of  the 
Society.  lie  would  prefer  to  hold  his  continuance  on 
the  ground  of  popular  suffrage  rather  than  mere  legal 
right.  That  continuity  of  office  in  the  case  of  a suitable 
man  is  good  cannot  be  doubted.  The  South  London  Society 
has  had  one  President  during  the  whole  of  its  fifteen 
years  of  existence,  and  no  greater  calamity  could  occur  than 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Statham. 

The  Chairman  felt  it  was  a healthy  symptom  that  so 
much  interest  was  taken  in  the  government  of  the  Society, 
and,  in  degree,  we  believe  he  was  right.  Another  gentle- 
man remarked  to  us  that  in  Parliamentary  government 
nothing  was  more  beneficial  and  healthy  than  an  active 
opposition,  and  he,  too,  in  degree,  we  think  was  right. 
Progression  by  antagonism  is  something  more  than  a philo- 
sophical theory ; and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Society 
will,  after  casting  some  sloughs  of  clumsy  laws,  rise  invigo- 
rated and  more  firmly  established  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  photography. 


MODES  OF  PRODUCING  LARGE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The  debate  on  Mr.  Croughton’s  paper  at  the  South  London 
Society,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  week,  although  more 
restricted  in  its  character  than  the  scope  of  the  paper  and 
the  interest  of  the  subject  rendered  desirable,  was  not 
without  interest.  The  object  of  Mr.  Croughton’s  paper 
was  to  enforce  the  advantages  of  enlargement  over  direct 
large  portraiture.  The  object  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Edwards  on  Thursday  night  was  to  affirm  the  inferiority  of 
the  method  of  enlarging  advocated  by  Mr.  Croughton,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  similar  methods. 
The  question  of  producing  large  direct  pictures  was  left 
out  in  the  cold  altogether,  and,  but  for  some  interesting 


passing  allusion  by  Mr.  Aldridge,  would  have  been  left 
edtiiely  without  notice 

The  discussion  was  practically  narrowed  to  the  en- 
quiry : Which  is  the  best  mode  of  producing  the  trans- 
parency from  which  to  produce  an  enlarged  negative 
Mr.  Croughton  maintains  that  the  method  of  producing  a 
transparency  on  wet  collodion  in  the  camera,  enlarged  (say) 
to  half  the  extent  required  in  the  finished  enlargement, 
touching  on  this  transparency  before  producing  the  en- 
larged negative,  is  the  most  easy  method  of  producing  fine 
results,  especially  where  the  original  negative  renders 
ameliorations  necessary.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  the  transparency  should  be  produced  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original,  by  contact  printing  on  an  albu- 
men film,  or  something  equally  free  from  structure,  and 
that  no  attempt  at  retouching  the  transparency  stiould  ever 
be  made,  as,  if  it  have  been  properly  produced,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  improve  it  by  the  pencil,  or  to  touch  it  at  all  with- 
out injury.  Whatever  of  retouching  is  necessary  should 
be  made,  he  contends,  on  the  original  small  negative,  re- 
touching on  the  transparency  being  injurious,  and  on  the 
enlarged  negative  rarely  necessary.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment on  Mr.  Edwards’  side  is  the  importance  of  a structure- 
less film  for  the  transparency,  and  the  importance  of  con- 
tact printing.  The  small  negative  produced  by  the  wet 
process  is,  as  a rule,  more  or  less  irregular  in  texture,  the 
structure  of  the  collodion  and  the  granular  character  of 
the  silver  precipitated  in  development  and  intensifying 
combining  to  produce  this  result.  When  an  enlarged 
transparency  is  produced  from  this  negative  the  irregular 
structure  is,  affirms  Mr.  Edwards,  enlarged  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  image,  and  when  this  exaggerated  structure 
and  the  structure  of  the  film  on  which  it  is  produced  are 
again  magnified  in  producing  the  enlarged  negative,  the 
result  is,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  inevitably  coarse  and 
unpleasing.  To  avoid  all  this,  Mr.  Edwards  insists  that 
the  irregular  structure  in  the  original  negative  must  be 
translated  into  homogeneous  or  textureless  film  before  any 
enlargement  is  attempted,  and  that  this  is  done  in  contact 
printing  upon  an  albumen  film.  To  this  Mr.  Croughton’s 
reply  is  twofold : he  points  to  examples  of  his  own  work 
where  none  of  the  offensive  qualities  described  are  present, 
and  he  points  out  the  ameliorating  power  he  possesses  in 
the  mode  he  advocates.  On  the  subject  of  ameliorating 
the  transparency  there  is  scarcely  so  much  discrepancy 
between  the  practice  of  Mr.  Croughton  and  Mr.  Edwards 
as  at  first  sight  appears,  and  as  each  seemed  to  believe,  as 
they  both  really  do  lay  stress  on  such  amelioration.  Mr. 
Croughton  effects  his  with  pencil,  and  make  his  modifica- 
tions as  extensive  as  he  pleases,  whilst  Mr.  Edwards  makes 
his  modification  only  by  printing  through  a medium  to 
soften  definition.  If  the  retouching  on  the  small  negative 
be  too  crisply  rendered,  or  if  granulation,  reticulation,  or 
defective  texture  be  too  sharply  reproduced  on  the  trans- 
parency by  perfect  contact  between  the  negative  and  dry 
plate,  that  contact  must  be  broken,  so  as  to  soften  the 
definition  by  making  the  lines  of  texture  or  retouching 
merge  into  each  other. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  contact  printing  Mr. 
Edwards  advanced  a theory  which  will  be  not  a little  start- 
ling to  many  photographers.  In  pointing  out  that  ordinary 
printing  on  albumenized  paper  did  not  secure  perfect  con- 
tact between  the  negative  and  sensitive  surface,  he  ex- 
pressed a conviction  that  the  print  so  produced  was  abso- 
lutely an  improvement  on  the  negative  by  reason  of  that 
imperfect  contact.  The  surface  of  albumenized  paper,  con- 
sisting of  a multitude  of  little  prominences  with  spaces 
between,  literally  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  hills  only  in 
contact  with  the  negative,  the  print  generally  could  never 
render  all  the  sharpness  the  negatives  possessed  ; and  as 
it  could  not  exhibit  all  the  sharpness  of  definition,  neither 
could  it  reproduce,  in  all  their  hard  offensiveness,  all  the 
freckles,  rugosities,  and  other  microscopically  rendered 
defects  of  texture  often  found  in  a sharp,  brilliant  negative. 
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That  the  albuinenized  print  does  not  render  all  that  is 
found  in  the  negative  has  often  been  pointed  out,  and 
almost  as  often  lamented,  various  devices  having  been  sug- 
gested to  secure  a more  perfect  contact  and  more  perfect 
rendering.  Notably,  it  was  recommended  a few  years  ago 
to  press  the  paper  after  sensitizing  and  drying,  so  as  to 
secure  a smoother  surface.  Various  substances  have  been 
proposed  as  a substitute  for  albumen,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a more  perfect  texture  and  surface.  Never- 
theless, we  are  disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Edwards’  view  as  in 
a number  of  cases  correct,  and  to  believe  that  an  absolute 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  imperfect  contact  between 
sensitive  surface  and  negative,  a contact  not  sufficiently 
broken  to  destroy  definition  and  produce  fuzziness,  not  so 
close  as  to  secure  rendering  of  every  minute  trace  of  tex- 
ture in  the  negative.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that 
the  detail  lost  may  be  a loss  of  beauty,  as  easily  as  an 
escape  from  defect.  That  is  scarcely  probable,  as  neither 
the  artistic  beauty  of  the  picture  nor  the  truth  of  the  like- 
ness depends  upon  such  microscopic  renderings,  and  the 
strongly  pronounced  rendering  of  everyfreckle  and  wrinkle 
must  inevitably  be  offensive.  The  artist  can  produce  every 
gradation  of  light  and  shade,  detail  sufficiently  minute  for 
all  purposes  of  pictorial  truth,  with  a blunt  crayon,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a crow-quill  pen.  We  have  a strong 
conviction  that  for  large  portraiture  the  texture  of  rough 
drawing  paper  would  often  be  more  effective  than  a per- 
fectly smooth  surface. 

To  return,  however,  to  modes  of  enlargement.  We 
think  that  there  are  advantages  in  each  of  the  methods 
under  discussion  which  were  scarcely  acknowledged  by  its 
opponents.  Mr.  Edwards  believed  that  Mr.  Croughton’s 
method  was  in  every  way  wrong.  lie  believed  that 
working  either  on  an  enlarged  transparency  or  an  enlarged 
negative  was  an  error  when  the  work  could  be  done  easier 
and  quicker  on  the  original  small  negative,  and  was  merry 
over  the  notion  of  a tailor  m iking  a rent  in  a garment 
many  times  as  big  in  order  to  mend  it  the  more  perfectly. 
That,  by  the  way,  is  neither  so  odd  nor  so  unusual,  as 
repairing  is  often  effected  on  that  principle.  But  he 
further  mentioned  that  the  transparency  should  be  so 
perfect  in  texture  that  no  hand  of  man  could  hope  to  mend 
its  exquisite  gradation.  Now,  when  this  magnificent 
transparency  has  been  obtained,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
no  one  will  attempt  to  retouch  it.  To  obtain  such  a 
transparency,  however,  perfection  in  the  negative  is  neces- 
sary, which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is  not  always  found 
when  enlargement  is  necessary.  Given  a good  negative 
skilfully  retouched  when  necessary,  and  we  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  plan  advocated  by 
Mr.  Edwards.  The  minute  traces  of  structure  and  granu- 
larity in  the  original  negative  are  not  of  moment,  inasmuch 
as,  being  invisible  to  the  eye,  they  will  practically  cease  to 
exist  when  the  image  is  “translated,”  as  Mr.  Edwards 
phrased  it,  into  the  absolutely  structureless  transparency, 
and  the  enlarged  negative  produced  therefrom  will  also  be 
free  from  structure,  and  the  result  very  perfect. 

But,  as  Mr.  Croughton  very  pertinently  remarked,  when 
good  enlargements  were  required  from  imperfect  negatives 
very  different  conditions  prevailed.  After  the  retoucher 
has  done  his  best  on  the  negative  there  may  remain  many 
defects.  On  the  negative  he  can  only  add  light : he  can  in- 
crease existing  lights,  he  can  strengthen  weak  detail,  and 
soften  black  shadows,  dark  lines,  and  dark  freckles ; but 
he  cannot  add  shadow,  nor  increase  the  depth  of  dark  por- 
tions. If  the  negative  be  fogged  or  badly  lighted,  he 
cannot  add  a single  dark  touch.  The  eye-brows,  eye-lashes, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  often  want  strengthening  ; draperies, 
locks  of  air,  often  require  a few  sharp,  deep  touches ; the 
background  may  require  shade  ; in  short,  the  whole  range 
of  improvements  which,  in  a monochrome  print,  would 
consist  of  strengthening  dark  portions  by  touches  with 
Indian  ink  and  gum,  most  important  elements  in  the  force 
and  brilliancy  of  a print,  cannot  be  effected  by  touching 

he  negative,  and  can  be  effected  by  working  on  the  trans- 


parency. And  as  the  hand  of  man  cannot  readily  assimi- 
late its  touches  to  the  minute  gradation  in  the  small  pic- 
ture, the  transparency  is  made  larger  to  accommodate  the 
human  eye,  human  hand,  and  comparatively  rough  tools  he 
must  use,  and  so  the  better  enable  him  to  harmonize  his 
work  with  that  of  the  sun.  In  effect,  Mr.  Edwards  recom- 
mends making  the  defect  larger,  that  he  may  the  better  re- 
pair it,  when  he  recommends  the  use  of  a larger  magnifier 
in  retouching.  He  makes  it  larger,  at  least  to  the  eye,  and 
trusts  to  the  skilled  hand  being  able  to  assimilate  its  work 
with  that  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Croughton  prefers  to  enlarge 
so  as  to  make  the  work  easy  for  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
eye  ; and  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  every  touch  on  the 
transparency  has  the  same  effect  to  the  eye  as  a touch  on 
the  final  print,  so  that,  practically,  the  picture  is  before 
him,  and  his  work,  unlike  that  of  touching  the  negative,  is 
direct  work,  and  involves  no  abstruse  calculation  as  to  the 
possible  effect  of  each  touch.  We  think  that  photographers 
will  see  advantages  in  both  methods.  In  Mr.  Edwards’, 
in  the  advantages  of  a structureless  transparency,  and  also 
in  the  softened  definition  of  imperfect  contact  in  printing  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Croughton’s,  especially  where  much  ameliora- 
tion is  rendered  necessary  to  meet  the  defects  of  an  imper- 
fect original  negative. 

One  fact  is,  however,  beyond  question.  Within  the 
past  year  or  two  enlarged  photographs  have  attained  a 
degree  of  excellence  before  undreamed  of.  The  Autotype 
C ompany’s  enlargements,  both  in  portraiture  and  land- 
scape, of  enormous  dimensions,  possess  a beauty  alto- 
gether unparalleled  by  any  previous  work  of  the  kind ; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  credit  the  method  which  involves  the 
use  of  a structureless  film  for  the  transparency  with  at 
least  something  of  the  excellence.  The  enlarged  portraits 
of  less  imposing  dimensions,  it  is  true,  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
are  singularly  perfect,  and  to  the  structureless  trans- 
parency he  attributes  much.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  skill  attained 
by  much  experience  is  an  important  element  in  the  case. 
This  fact  is  just  as  fully  illustrated  in  Mr.  Croughton’s 
case.  He  uses  wet  collodion  throughout,  and  apart  from 
the  advantages  involved  in  his  mode  of  touching  at  two 
stages,  we  have  seen  untouched  results  he  has  produced, 
which  were  literally  perfect.  Fortunately  for  photo- 
graphers, the  experience  of  all  these  gentlemen  is  at  their 
service  on  commercial  terms.  The  curious  point  raised  in 
discussion  at  the  meeting  regarding  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany’s tissue  is  set  at  rest  in  another  column  by  a frank 
statement  of  the  facts. 

As  we  have  said,  the  original  question  of  enlargement 
versus  direct  work  dropped  out  of  the  discussion.  In  the 
brief  allusion  made  to  it  on  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Aldridge 
suggested  a curiously  interesting  consideration.  He  stated, 
and  correctly,  that  a head  eight  inches  from  forehead  to 
chin  was,  in  many  cases,  in  female  heads  probably  always, 
much  larger  than  life,  so  that  the  direct  heads  at  the 
Crawshay  competition  were,  in  truth,  enlargements. 
The  recognition  of  this  fact  introduces  a new  element 
into  the  comparisons  between  enlargements  and  direct 
work  if  the  large  heads  exhibited  in  the  Crawshay 
competition  be  regarded  as  the  exemplars  of  direct 
work.  It  is  clear  that  the  comparison  was  not  quite  fair 
to  the  direct  method,  and  that  it  must  be  regarded,  in 
this  match  at  least,  as  having  given  many  points  to  its 
opponent. 


©omsjionfotucc. 

CARBON  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Dear  Sir,— It  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  that  our  firm  did  not  supply  the 
same  tissue  as  we  ourselves  used  for  the  production  of  trans- 
parencies ; and  as  half  a truth  is  calculated  to  mislead,  permit 
us  to  make  a few  remarks  on  that  statement. 

When  we  commenced  making  enlargements,  we  employed  a 
certain  tissue  that  answered  the  purpose  oxtremely  well. 
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That  tissue  we  have  always  sold — its  composition  is  fixed — and 
it  answers  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  sold,  as  described  in 
the  ‘‘Autotype  Manual.” 

Nevertheless,  thiuking  something  better  might  be  done,  wo 
instituted  a careful  series  of  experiments,  to  obtain  in  carbon 
transparencies  the  characteristics  which  would  yield  tho 
highest  excellence  in  the  enlarged  nogative. 

For  sorao  little  time  wo  thought  a chan  go  in  the  composition 
of  the  tissue  lod  to  this  end,  and  at  that  period  declined  to  soli 
the  tissue  so  varied  ; but  further  research  convinced  us  that 
such  was  not  tho  caso,  while  it  led  ou  to  a discovery  that 
secures  the  exact  qualities  wo  dosidorate  in  a transparency. 
The  nature  of  this  invention  wo  decline  to  indicate  ; we  reserve 
it  for  our  own  benefit  in  tho  way  of  trade — satisfied  if  wo  can 
supply  to  our  customers  tho  best  work  in  the  market. 

So  long  ago  as  May  2nd,  we  wrote,  in  tho  columns  of  your 
contemporary,  “ Wo  aro  anxious  that  carbon  printing  should 
ho  practised  as  extensively  as  possible,  anil  aro  desirous  of 
affording  every  facility  in  our  power  to  photographers  who  may 
wish  to  adopt  what  is  undoubtedly  tho  ‘ process  of  the  future  ; ’ 
but  the  ‘ speciality  ’ of  enlargements  in  carbon  trora  carbon 
transparencies  not  being  a process  likely  to  bo  carried  out 
efficiently,  except  upon  a considerable  scale,  hardly  comes 
under  the  category  of  carbon  printing,  and  wo  therefore 
confine  instructions  in  the  practico  of  it  to  tho  liconcees  under 
our  patents,  although  wo  make  no  restrictions  as  to  tho 
purchaso  of  tho  materials,  wh:  h are  at  tho  disposal  of  every- 
body tor  the  purposo  of  expi  r meut.” 

This  paragraph  is  still  Li < orally  true.  Wo  use  for  our  own 
purpose  piecisely  tho  same  “ special  transparency”  tissue  that 
wo  sell ; but  tho  particular  knowledge  that  we  possess  in  its 
application  to  nutotypo  enlargements  wo  do  not  communicate. 
If  any  misconception  exists  in  the  mind  of  any  one  on  the 
point  (as  tho  South  London  discussion  appears  to  indicate)  it 
can  only  be  because  their  information  is  not  derived  from 
reliable  sources.  Verbally,  and  by  lettor,  wo  make  the  caso 
clear  to  our  customers.  If  they  require  transparencies  for 
window  decoration,  or  lantern  slides,  we  advise  to  buy  tho 
tissuo;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  desire  fine  autotype 
enlargements,  wo  recommend  sending  the  negatives  to  Ealing 
Lean  as  the  shortest  route  to  that  ond. — Yours  vory  truly, 

Jan.  13 th,  1874.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co. 


THE  PHOTOGKAPIIIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — The  reply  in  your  last  to  my  note  calls  for  a rejoinder, 
which  l am  sure  your  sense  of  fair  play  will  give  place  to.  I have 
the  most  positive  assurance  that  the  determining  reason  for  my 
retirement  from  the  council  was  the  part  1 had  taken  in  agitating 
the  question  of  reform ; and  the  circumstances  will,  1 think, 
satisfy  most  of  your  readers  that  this  is  extremely  probable,  to  say 
the  least. 

My  letter  in  the  British  Journal  appeared  Nov.  2Gth.  The 
council  meeting  that  retired  me  was  held  on  the  9th  of  December. 
I have  the  best  of  evidence  that  that  letter  was  very  sharply 
attacked  by  some  members  of  the  council,  and  that  its  suggestions, 
instead  of  being  looked  at  as  for  the  good  of  the  Society,  were 
opposed  by  a majority  of  the  council,  as  I knew'  they  would  be. 

Ou  looking  over  the  roll  of  the  council  attendance,  there  were 
several  members  whose  attendance  was  less  than  mine,  and  one 
member,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  only  attended  at  one  meeting 
last  year,  and  I am  informed  that  he  has  not  been  more  attentive 
this  ; but  as  I was  absent  from  London  during  the  spring  months, 
I cannot  reply  for  them.  I have  only  seen  him  once  since  I have 
been  on  the  council ; and  one  member  elected  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  has  never  attended.  I do  not  question  the  propriety  of 
the  higher  considerations  ruling  in  these  cases  ; I only  deny  point 
blank  that  I was  retired  because  I atteuded  fewer  meetings  than 
others  who  were  not  retired.  As  to  the  personal  motives  or  other, 
1 can  positively  assert  that,  so  far  as  the  drawing  up  of  the  requi- 
sitions are  concerned,  no  personal  hostility  was  a motive  in  any- 
thing done  or  planned.  I am  free  to  say  that  I myself  felt,  and 
still  feel,  that  our  President,  with  all  due  respect  for  his  scientific 
reputation  and  amiable  personal  qualities,  is  not  the  fittest  aud 
most  efficient  man  for  the  post  which  the  Society  contains,  and  I 
know  that  his  administration  has  at  times  called  out  very  lively 
disapprobation  from  zealous  and  leading  members  of  the  Society ; 
yet  1 have  always  liked  Mr.  Glaisher  out  of  the  chair  so  much 
that  I am  exceedingly  reluctant  to  find  any  fault  with  his  tone  in 
it;  and  if  the  rules  of  the  Society  had  left  any  alternative  by  his 
retirement  at  the  expiration  of  a definite  term  (as  we  now  suggest 
iu  the  proposed  amendments),  1 should  never  have  had  any  feel- 


ing in  the  matter;  and,  further  than  this,  I have  not,  nor  have  I 
ever  had,  any  personal  feeling  as  to  the  government  of  the  Society. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  council  are  my  esteemed  personal 
friends  ; but  I must  say  (and  every  member  of  the  council  will 
know  that  1 say  the  truth  iu  this)  that  a majority  of  them  were 
opposed  to  the  reforms  demanded.  If  this  is  denied,  the  supposed 
privacy  of  council  meetings  will  not  prevent  me  from  substan- 
tiating it  by  particular  and  circumstantial  proof. 

I can  only  say  for  myself  that  my  occupation  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  me  to  attend  our  Society  meet  ings,  aud  that  I not  only 
did  not  desire  to  remain  on  the  council,  but  cannot  accept  the  new 
nomination  so  kindly  offered  me  as  a candidate  for  council  at  the 
ensuing  election.  1 shall  have  no  “ heart-burnings,”  and  hope 
that  our  course  will  cause  none ; but  the  efficiency  and  character 
of  the  Society  is  of  paramount  importance  ; and  if  that  demands 
any  such  burnt  offerings,  they  must  be  made,  cheerfully  or  not, 
unless  I greatly  mistake  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
which  I regard  as  decidedly  in  favour  of  radical  reform. — Yours 
truly.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

[We  must  repeat  that  Mr.  Stillman  is  in  error  iu  almost  every 
statement  in  his  letter.  Let  us,  however,  before  goimr  further, 
credit  him  personally  with  perfect  bona  fides  and  absence 
of  personal  motive  in  his  action  in  this  matter.  VVe  do  not  doubt 
his  honest  good  faith  and  good  nature  in  every  step.  But  he  is 
absolutely  in  error  in  his  statements.  lie  compels  u.s,  against  our 
wish,  to  state  proceedings  belonging  to  the  council  chamber.  At 
the  meeting  at  which  his  name  was  placed  on  the  retiring  list  we 
were  present,  and  he  was  not.  We  were  present  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  we  never  heard  the  letter  to  which  he  refers  men- 
tioned. We  emphatically  affirm  that  it  was  not  discussed  in 
council.  What  members  of  council  may  have  said  before  or  after, 
we  cannot  tell.  We  have  heard  the  writing  of  the  letter  since 
then  styled  disloyal,  as  it  seemed  that  a member  of  council 
having  reforms  to  propose,  should  propose  them  in  council,  where 
they  could  be  carried.  The  list  of  attendances  was  read  from 
the  chair,  aud,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves,  the  lowest  attendance 
recorded  was  two,  Mr.  Stillman’s  having  been  three  times.  The 
chairman’s  qualifications  we  cannot  discuss  here.  On  the  question 
of  the  feeling  of  the  council  iu  regard  to  the  reforms  proposed 
by  the  requisitionists,  we  must  distinctly  question  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Stillman’s  estimate.  We  have  not  heard  a single  member 
of  council  express  an  adverse  feeling  to  the  general  aim  of  the 
reforms  proposed.  We  may  go  further,  and  state  that  we  have 
not  a shadow  of  a doubt,  that,  had  the  reforms  in  question  been 
proposed  to  the  council,  they  would  at  once  have  received  favour- 
able attention,  and  have  carried  in  their  broadest  spirit,  without 
agitation  of  any  kind. — Ed.] 


HOT  DEVELOPMENT. 

Sir, — -Whilst,  in  common  with  many,  we  liavo  warmed  our 
iron  beforejusing,  it  has  only  been  this  winter  we  have  used  it  hot. 

Its  advantage  is,  to  give  inoro  detail  with  our  usual  oxposure  ; 
or  it  allows  of  less  exposure — both  very  desirablo  this  dull 
weather.  Its  disadvantage  is,  it  has  a slight  ropellant  action, 
and  it  is  needful  to  add  a little  spirit  immediately  before  using. 

To  use : pour  sufficient  to  cover  plate  into  an  old  tea-cup 
(if  slightly  cracked,  or  not  quite  circular,  so  much  tho  better.) 
It  is  desirable  the  cup  should  liavo  a handlo,  and  then  you 
can  tell  which  side  has  boon  against  the  fire.  Iu  our  practico 
we  pour  it  nut  just  after  the  plate  is  placed  in  tho  slide, 
putting  that  against  the  camera,  and  the  cup  containing 
developer  on  tho  hob,  or  top  bar,  and  even  on  the  fire,  if  a bad 
ono.  After  posing  and  exposure,  tho  cup  and  dark  slide  aro 
both  taken  in  tho  dark-room,  a little  spirit  added,  and,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  used  quite  hot — boiling,  in  fact — or 
added  to  some  cold  in  tho  usual  glass  boaker.  Tho  first  timo 
you  get  a sitter  come  late,  or  on  a dull  day,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  take  him,  try  it,  and  you  will  use  it  constantly. — Yours  truly, 

Stourbridge.  Hot  Developer. 

NOMINATIONS  FOK  COUNCIL. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  please  permit  me  to  state  that  in  the  list 
of  candidates  for  seats  at  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society 
proposed  by  Col.  Stuart  Wortlev,  my  name  has  been  used  without 
my  knowledge,  will,  or  consent.  As  a member  of  the  Society  I 
have  ho  doubt  he  was  eutitled  to  do  it,  and  I am  sure  he  meant  it  in 
kindness  ; but  as  I prevented  its  insertion  in  Mr.  Stillman’s  list, 
and,  of  course,  omitted  it  in  my  own,  I must  respectfully  protest 
against  its  being  in  that  of  the  Colonel’s.  Under  present  circum- 
stances it  would  be  highly  improper  for  me  to  be  a candidate  for 
any  office  whatever.—  Yours,  &c.,  Jabez  Hughes 
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^focccMugf)  ot  Storiette*. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  the 
President,  R.  G.  Muir,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  : — 
Messrs.  John  Smith,  John  Aitchison,  John  White,  A.  1).  Cairns, 
James  Macdonald  Hay,  William  Hislop,  Albert  J.  Allan,  Robert 
Younger,  John  L.  Coulston,  Thomas  Carmichael,  Thomas  Dry- 
burgh,  William  Raeburn,  William  Paxton,  James  Taylor,  James 
Storrie,  W.  Rhiud,  W.  Gilmour,  George  F.  Roger,  W.  Ingles, 
Councillor  Donald,  and  Alexander  Hunter,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

A letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Son,  intimating  a 
presentation  to  the  Society’s  album  of  a large  number  of  very  tine 
photographs,  including  a series  of  beautiful  cloud  pieces.  The 
pictures  were  handed  round  for  the  inspection  of  the  members, 
and  were  very  much  admired. 

The  President  said  it  was  not  often  that  the  members  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  such  a large  number  of  prints  so  uni- 
formly fine  in  quality.  They  would  make  their  album  an  orna- 
ment to  any  society,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  members  would 
agree  with  him  in  requesting  the  Secretary  to  convey  to  the 
Messrs.  Poulton  their  best  thanks  for  their  valuable  donation. 

Dr.  Niuol  then  read  a paper  on  “The  Progressive  Results  of  the 
past  Session.”  (See  page  2.5.) 

Mr.  Tunny  said  he  rose  to  propose  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Nicol  for  his  admirable  paper — admirable  he  must  say,  with 
exception  of  the  concluding  paragraph,  but  to  it  he  must  take 
exception,  lie  thought,  as  a society,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  opinions  of  sects  as  to  how  the  Sabbath  was  kept,  and  such 
statements  should  find  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 
He  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a photographer  in  the  country 
who  had  not  done  some  photography  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  he 
thought  every  man  should  be  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will 
in  such  matters. 

Dr.  Nicol  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; every  man  should  be  con- 
vinced iu  his  own  mind  as  to  his  duty.  He  thought  that  there 
was  considerable  difference  between  the  private  actions  of  a pri- 
vate individual,  for  which  that  individual  was  alone  responsible, 
and  the  public  scandal  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  written 
exactly  as  he  thought;  and  although  he  should  be  sorry  to  delete 
the  paragraph  objected  to  by  Mr.  Tunny,  he,  of  course,  could  do 
so  if  it  were  desired  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Tunny  said  he  did  not  wish  to  divide  the  meeting  on  the 
subject,  but  would  be  satisfied  if  his  protest  were  recorded. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson,  who  had  taken  the  chair,  as  the  President  had 
to  leave,  said  that  he  considered  the  paragraph  one  of  the  best  in 
the  paper,  and  should  on  no  account  like  to  see  it  deleted.  He 
heartily  seconded  Mr.  Tunny’s  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Nicol  for  the 
admirable  review  of  the  work  of  the  session,  and  the  vote  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Hunter  then  handed  round  a large  collection  of  very  fine 
photographs  of  Indian  landscape  and  architectural  scenery,  and 
gave  some  most  interesting  information  regarding  the  subjects, 
aud  methods  of  manipulation.  He  stated  that  much  attention 
had  been  given  to  dry  plates,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  they  had 
not  found  them  suitable  for  the  climate  or  kind  of  work  ; and  he 
mentioned  also  the  curious  fact  that  they  had  invariably  the  best 
results  in  the  higher  elevations.  Dr.  Hunter  was  cordially  thanked 
for  the  exceedingly  interesting  exhibition  aud  the  valuable 
information  accompanying  it. 

Mr.  Tunny  then  re-introduced  his  observations  and  experiments 
on  the  action  of  barytic  nitrate  on  the  nitrate  bath.  He  said  that  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor’s  observations  on  the 
subject  in  his  paper  on  the  work  of  the  South  London  Society,  and 
Mr.  Henderson’s  experiments,  as  reported  in  the  Journal , and  on 
trying  to  repeat  those  experiments  he  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  barytic  salt  did  not  possess  tbs  properties 
there  attributed  to  it.  11c  had  placed  a little  of  an  old  bath  in  a 
test-tube,  and,  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  distilled  water, 
thrown  down  a slight  deposit  of  iodide  of  silver.  The  saturated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barium  was  then  added,  but  instead  of 
dissolving  the  deposit,  it  actually  increased  it,  by  still  further 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  bath  solution.  He  had  also  put  it 
practically  to  the  test  in  the  following  way : — He  had  an  old  bath 
giving  an  abundant  supply  of  pinholes,  and  this  he  divided  in  two 
parts  ; to  one  he  added  the  solution  of  baryta,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  left  the  other  in  its  normal  state.  On  taking 
a negative  from  a plate  sensitized  in  each  bath,  he  found  the 


untouched  gave  a better  result  than  the  one  to  which  the  barytic 
had  been  added,  as  while  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
pinholes,  the  plate  from  the  barytized  bath  was  covered  with  a 
whitish  film,  similar  to  what  is  occasionally  produced  when  the 
collodion  has  been  made  with  an  unsuitable  variety  of  pyroxyline. 

Dr.  Nicol  said  he  had,  at  Mr.  Tunny’s  request,  examined  the 
sample  of  barytic  nitrate  which  had  been  used  in  his  experiments, 
and  found  that  it  was  all  right.  He,  too,  had  tried  to  repeat  Mr. 
Henderson’s  experiments  and  failed,  and  from  the  little  examination 
that  he  had  been  able  to  make,  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  barytic 
salt  did  not  possess  the  property  claimed  for  it ; his  experiments 
certainly  showed  conclusively  enough  that  it  neither  prevented  the 
throwing  out  of  the  silver  iodide,  nor  dissolved  it  after  it  was 
deposited. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  idea  of  adding  nitrate  of  baryta  to 
the  bath  did  not  originate  with  Mr.  Henderson  ; he  had  seen  it  done 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Rodger,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  although  he  did  not 
know  anything  as  to  its  action  on  the  iodide  of  silver,  he  thought 
it  had,  iu  some  way,  a beneficial  effect  on  the  bath.  A few  days 
ago  ho  had  an  old  bath  that  had  been  laid  aside  for  many  months, 
and  on  trial  it  was  found  to  give  a plate  completely  covered  with 
pinholes.  He  then  added  the  baryta  solution,  aud  on  another  trial 
they  were  found  to  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  although  the 
negative,  especially  in  the  shadows,  was  covered  with  a whitish 
deposit, 

Mr.  Tunny  was  thanked  for  his  communication,  and  the  meeting 

adjourned.  

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  ordinary  general  meetiug  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
January  13th,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Stillman  objected  to  them  as  inaccurate  and  incomplete. 

The  Chairman  declined  to  recognize  any  general  charge  of  in- 
accuracy. He  would  read  the  minutes  seriatim,  and  ask  if  each 
one,  as  he  read,  was  true  or  false ; and  if  any  specific  inaccuracy 
were  pointed  out,  would  be  happy  to  correct  it,  as  he  himself,  un- 
fortunately, had  not  been  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

On  proceeding  to  read  the  minutes  seriatim, 

Mr.  Stillman  again  complained  of  an  omission. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  be  happy  to  rectify  any  omission 
if  any  member,  of  his  own  knowledge,  could  supply  the  details. 

Mr.  Stillman  was  proceeding  to  read  some  details  from  a journal 
report,  when 

The  Chairman  declined  to  receive  them  ; he  wished  for  details 
from  any  member’s  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  said  that  Mr.  Stillman  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  in  question. 

Mr.  Stillman  said  he  believed  he  had  already  said  that  he  was 
not  present,  but  he  had  been  informed  of  the  proceedings,  iu  which 
Col.  Wortley  asked  for  certain  information,  aud  did  not  receive  it. 

The  Chairman  again  said  he  had  asked  for  personal  information 
as  to  the  omission. 

Mr.  Stillman,  advancing  to  the  chair,  tendered  a journal, 
which,  he  said,  contained  the  details. 

The  Chairman  declined  to  accept  or  recognize  the  report  of  any 
commercial  journal  as  of  authority  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer,  as  having  been  present  at  the  meeting  in 
question,  could,  from  personal  knowledge,  confirm  the  statement 
as  to  an  omission.  Col.  Wortley  usked  a question  as  to  the 
attendances  of  the  various  members  of  council,  which  had  not 
received,  as  he  thought,  the  attention  it  deserved,  and  a reference 
to  such  a questiou  having  been  asked  should,  he  thought,  find  a 
record  on  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  as  he  understood  the  Chairman 
to  rule  the  question  not  in  order,  he  had  made  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  minutes,  which  were  simply  a record  of  the  order  of  the 
transactions,  aud  not  a full  report  of  proceedings. 

Mr.  Spiller,  as  having  been  in  the  chair  on  the  occasion  in 
question,  wished  to  explain  that  as  the  questiou  of  Col.  Wortley 
involved  a wide  enquiry,  the  discussion  of  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  whole  of  the  evening,  already  devoted  to  other  business, 
he  felt  it  was  out  of  order  at  that  time.  It  required  more  con- 
sideration than  could  be  then  given  to  it. 

Col.  Wortley  said  that  lie  asked  for  a list  of  attendances  of 
members  of  council,  us  some  guide  iu  relation  to  the  coming  elec- 
tion. The  Secretary  had  since  informed  him  that  at  the  time  he 
asked  the  question  he  had  not  the  facilities  at  haud  for  furnishing 
the  information,  but  had  since  most  courteously  furnished  him  with 
all  that  he  asked  for. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  considered  Mr.  Spiller’s  decision 
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that  the  question  was  not  in  order  was  strictly  correct.  Had  he 
himself  been  present,  he  should  frankly  have  supplied  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  upon  the  subject.  He  liked  to  see  the  members 
interested  in  such  questions,  and  should  like  to  see  at  every  annual 
meeting  a voting  paper  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  member,  with 
the  attendances  of  each  member  of  council  set  down  opposite  to 
his  name.  But  as  the  annual  meeting  was  the  proper  occasion 
for  discussing  business  questions,  and  their  ordinary  meetings  de- 
voted to  reading  and  discussing  papers  might  be  seriously  interrup- 
ted if  business  questions  were  obtruded,  Mr.  Spiller  was  quite  right. 

Mr.  Stillman  thought  that  in  any  case  the  question  should 
have  been  placed  on  record  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  a thing  of  this  kind  could  not  become 
a transaction  until  it  was  completed,  and  as  the  question  had 
been  ruled  out  of  order  it  formed  no  part  of  the  transactions  to  be 
recorded  in  such  minutes. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Sawyer  to  briefly  state  the  omission 
as  it  occurred  to  him,  with  a view  to  add  it  as  an  addendum  to 
the  minutes.  This  being  done,  the  question  dropped. 

Mr.  Walter  Bird  and  Mr.  Werge  were  appointed  auditors. 

Mr.  Hughes  called  attention  to  Rule  7,  which  provided  that 
at  the  January  meeting  any  member  could  send  in  lists  of  nomina- 
tions for  councilmcn  in  place  of  those  recommended  by  the  council. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  rule,  invited  nominations. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  in  the  list  of  officers  retiring  and  pro- 
posed he  saw  no  mention  of  a president,  either  for  re-election  or 
election. 

The  President  said  that  by  the  rules  of  the  Society  the  office 
of  President  was  a permanent  one.  The  Chief  Baron,  formerly 
President  of  the  Society,  said  to  him  at  the  time  when  he  was  con- 
templating resignation,  and  lie  (Mr.  Glaisher)  was  asked  to  accept 
the  office : “ I hold  this  office  for  life,  or  until  such  time  as  I volun- 
tarily resign.  You  will  hold  it  on  similar  conditions,  and  you 
must  consider  the  matter  more  carefully  than  if  it  were  simply  a 
temporary  office.”  By  the  fifth  rule,  the  election  or  re-election  of 
all  officers  was  provided  for,  except  the  President,  in  relation  to 
whom  no  such  provision  was  made.  He  might,  however,  tell  the 
meeting  that  he  had  repeatedly  offered  to  place  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  council,  and  they  had  declined  to  receive  it.  He 
would  now  say  to  the  members  that  he  would  never  place  himself 
in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  and  although  he  had  the  power  to  re- 
main President  permanently,  hejwould  only  retain  such  a position 
so  long  as  he  retained  the  suffrages  -of  the  Society  at  large,  lie 
felt  it  necessary,  however,  to  explain  that  there  could  be  no  elec- 
tion for  President  until  he  resigned. 

Three  different  lists  of  officers  for  election  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, in  opposition  to  the  list  of  the  council,  were  then  handed  to 
the  President,  who  read  them  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hughes  handed  in  a list  as  follows: — President,  J. 
Glaisher,  F.R.S. ; Vice-president,  J.  R.  Johnson  ; Treasurer,  T. 
Sebastian  Davis ; Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  Ehvell,  A.  Goslett, 
F.  Howard,  J.  A.  Spencer,  W.  Woodbury. 

Mr.  Stillman  handed  in  a list  as  follows: — for  Presinent,  J.  II. 
Dalhncyer ; Vice-President,  J.  R.  Johnson  ; Treasurer,  T.  Sebastian 
Davis;  Members  of  Council,  Messrs.  Elwell,  F.  Howard.  J.  A. 
Spencer,  W.  Woodbury,  Col.  Wortlcy. 

Col.  Wortley  handed  in  a list  as  follows  : — No  alteration  in 
President  or  Treasurer ; Vice-President:  Dr.  Maun  ; Members  of 
Council : Dr.  Farre,  Dr.  Diamond,  Messrs.  Stillman,  Hughes,  and 
Swan.  Col.  Wortley  also  named  those  he  should  like  to  retire, 
which  were,  however,  with  oue  exception,  the  same  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  council  for  retiring. 

Mr.  Hughes  wished  to  give  some  reasons  for  proposing  his  list. 

The  President  said  that  as  each  member  was  strictly  within 
his  right  in  proposing  new  names,  the  statement  of  reasons  was 
quite  unnecessary.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  an 
actual  ballot,  which  showed  that  members  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  Society. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hart,  presuming  that  balloting  lists  would  be  sent 
out,  asked  if  any  provision  would  be  made  for  country  members  to 
vote  without  being  personally  present.  If  such  an  arrangement 
were  contemplated,  he  should  oppose  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  the  rules  were  silent  on  the  subject 
of  proxies,  it  would  be  a question  for  future  decision. 

Mr.  Hughes  gave  notice  of  a motion  at  the  annual  meeting 
appointing  a committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : — Col.  Maude,  Lieut.  Chennside,  R.E.,  W.  Noel  Hartley, 
and  R.  V.  Harman. 

Dr.  Mann  then  read  a paper  on  Dr.  Black’s  observations  on  and 


photographs  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  April,  1872.  A fine 
series  of  photographs  were  shown  in  illustration,  minute  and 
interesting  descriptive  details  of  all  the  pictures  as  they  hung  on 
the  walls  being  given  by  Dr.  Mann.  The  photographs  were  chiefly 
taken  on  collodio-bromide  plates.  Great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced, owing  to  the  prejudicial  action  of  the  sulphurous  vapours 
on  the  sensitive  surface. 

Col.  Wortley,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Mann,  described  the  plan 
he  had  adopted  when  photographing  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  many 
years  ago.  He  placed  another  plate  of  glass  in  front  of  his  dry 
plate,  separated  at  the  corners  by  a piece  of  microscopic  glass, 
and  then  ran  a varnish  of  marine  glue  all  round  the  two  edges,  so 
as  to  seal  the  sensitive  surface  hermetically  from  the  air.  By 
this  means  he  succeeded  perfectly.  He  thought  that  a similar 
plan  for  protecting  plates  during  the  sea  voyage  on  the  occasion 
of  the  transit  of  Venus  might  be  useful. 

Mr.  Stillman  said  that  the  photographers  in  Rome,  Macphcr- 
son  and  another,  who  used  the  albumen  process,  felt  it  necessary 
to  seal  up  their  dark  slides  with  varnished  paper  in  crossing  a dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  subject  to  similar  injurious  vapours. 

After  a vote  of  thanks, 

The  Secretary  read  a note  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Watson  on  pro- 
ducing sepia-toned  prints.  It  consisted  in  floating  the  paper  on 
an  ordinary  gold  and  acetate  toniug  bath  previous  to  sensitizing. 

Mr.  J.  A Spencer  asked  if  any  albumen  remain  on  the  paper 
so  floated  before  exciting,  as  it  appeared  to  him  the  solution  must 
remove  the  albumen.  The  Secretary  had  not  any  example  of  the 
results,  and  could  not  say. 

The  proceedings  were  then  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  con- 
finned,  Mr.  A.  C.  Burgess  was  elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  showed  some  exceedingly  beautiful  en- 
amelled cameo  cabinet  portraits,  details  of  the  production  of 
which  are  given  in  our  Year-Book.  After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Edwards  then  read  a paper  on  “ The  Best  Way  to  Make 
Enlargements  ” (sec  p.  25). 

Mr.  Edwards  also  exhibited  some  examples  of  unmounted  and 
untouched  enlargements,  and  the  large  negat  ives  from  which  they 
were  produced  and  which  verc  also  chiefly  untouched.  Both 
negatives  and  prints  were  exquisite  examples  of  photography. 

A desultory  conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
objection  was  raised  that  when  all  the  retouching  was  done  on 
the  small  negative,  the  manipulation  was  apt  to  show  very  much 
in  the  large  negative. 

Mr.  Edwards  thought  that  much  depended  on  the  mode  of 
retouching.  He  blended  and  softened  the  touches  often  by 
stumping  with  a piece  of  chamois  leather.  By  avoiding  close 
contact  in  printing  the  transparency  the  effect  of  touching  was 
also  softened.  A large  lens  of  sufficient  diameter  to  permit  both 
eyes  to  look  through  at  once  was  invaluable  in  aiding  the 
retoucher  to  do  his  work  easily  and  delicately.  The  graphoscope 
would  do  very  well,  but  the  lenses  were  rarely  quite  large  enough. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the 
fineness  of  the  deposit  iu  the  original  negative  when  intended  for 
enlarging. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  was  unimportant,  as  there  were  various 
ways  of  translating  the  coarse  texture  of  the  original  negative 
into  a fine  and  homogeneous  texture  in  the  transparency.  Print- 
ing without  perfect  contact,  for  instance,  would  effect  that. 

Mr.  Crouohton  and  Mr.  Foxlee  both  remarked  that  this 
would  also  destroy  sharpness. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  this  would  be  less  the  case  than  some 
might  imagine ; but  that,  for  enlarging,  the  best  results  were 
obtained  without  absolute  sharpness. 

After  some  general  conversation  on  this  subject,  the  question 
of  lenses  suitable  for  enlarging  was  considered  ; Mr.  Foxlee 
remarking  that  the  Autotype  Company  did  not  use  a portrait 
lens  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  neither  did  he. 

Mr.  Foxlee  thought  that  it  was  much  better  to  make  the 
enlargement  from  a small  image  than  to  make  a partial  enlarge- 
ment in  the  transparency,  and  then  to  enlargeflthat  again. 

Mr.  Edwards  thought  that  the  enlargement  was  best  made 
from  a small  plate. 

Mr.  Brooks  narrated  a case  in  which  he  had  been  unable  to  get 
a good  result  until  he  produced  a diminished  transparency,  using 
only  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  made  his  enlargement  from  that. 

Mr.  York  suggested  that  the  fault  was  possibly  in  the  lens. 
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Mr.  Orooghton  said,  that  in  answering  Mr.  Edwards’  remarks 
generally  he  was  somewhat  in  a difficulty,  as  they  were  not  on 
equal  terms.  He  had  described  a process  in  the  Photographic 
M kws  a long  time  ago,  and  had  given  it  to  the  public,  whereas 
Mr.  Edwards'  process  was  a secret,  and  the  public  generally  had 
not  each  method  before  them.  He  thought  the  advantages  of 
his  process  were  evident  in  many  respects.  It  involved  only  the 
use  of  the  wet  process,  with  which  all  photographers  were 
familiar;  whilst  Mr.  Edwards’  involved  learning  a new  process. 
The  wet  process  was  rapid  and  simple,  and  despite  all  the  remarks 
on  texture,  he  had  showed  *an  untouched  enlarged  negative,  at  the 
last  meeting,  untouched  in  all  stages,  which  should  absolutely 
show  no  trace  of  texture  of  any  kind.  All  negatives  were  not 
suitable  for  that,  neither  were  all  suitable  for  Mr.  Edwards’ pro- 
cess. He  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  process.  Where  a 
negative  was  good,  he  used  the  Autotype  method,  using  their 
tissue,  and  obtaining  good  results,  with  little  retouching.  Where 
much  amelioration  was  necessary,  he  contended  that  his  method 
of  working,  both  in  negative  and  transparency,  gave  the  largest 
scope;  the  advantage  of  working  on  the  transparency  being  that 
the  effect  of  every  touch  was  seen,  as  it  would  appear  in  the  print. 
Mr.  Edwards’  process  did  not  inevitably  produce  good  results,  as 
a transparency  produced  by  one  of  his  pupils,  which  Mr.  Crough- 
ton  showed,  would  demonstrate.  It  was  also  dangerous  to  nega- 
tives, as  a broken  negative  he  showed  illustrated. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  produced  many  hundreds  of  transparencies, 
and  had  never  broken  one  negative,  and  had  never  failed  in  get- 
ting contact.  They  had  occasionally  broken  the  transparency 
plate,  but  never  the  negative. 

A conversation  followed  on  the  relative  amount  of  time  con- 
sumed in  enlarging  by  each  process,  aud  the  simplicity  of  the 
albumen  process.  Speaking  of  the  Autotype  process  of  enlarging, 

Mr.  Edwards  said  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a secret 
process.  It  had  never  been  fully  described,  and  the  tissue  they 
used  in  it  was  not  supplied  to  the  public. 

Mr.  (Jroughton  and  others  said  they  had  had  the  special 
transparency  tissue  from  the  Company. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  a transparency  tissue,  but  not  the  trans- 
parency tissue  they  use  themselves.  Mr.  Walter  Bird  told  me 
himself  that  no  one  knew  their  process,  and  that  the  tissue  they 
used  was  not  supplied  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Ckoughton  believed  that  they  had  kept  nothing  back  froui 
him,  and  that  ho  had  used  their  special  tissue  daily. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  it  was  a tissue  for  transparency,  hut  not 
the  tissue  used  by  themselves. 

A conversation  on  this  subject  followed,  in  which  several 
members  joined.  Mr.  York  felt  satisfied  that  the  Autotype 
Company  would  not  mislead  the  public  by  a pretence  of  supplying 
something  they  did  not  supply,  and  Mr.  Griggswas  certain  that  any 
quantity  of  the  special  tissue  might  bcobtained  by  any  photographer. 

A further  conversation  followed,  after  which 

Mr.  Edwards,  answering  Mr.  Croughtou,  said  that  in  rapidity 
he  thought  his  process  had  the  advantage,  as  a number  of  plates 
being  prepared  together  and  kept  ready  made  the  matter  very 
simple,  an  enlarged  negative  he  showed  having  been  completed, 
tranparency  and  everything,  in  thirty-five  minutes.  As  to  case, 
anything  was  easy  after  you  had  mastered  it. 

After  a further  brief  conversation  the  immediate  question  of  en- 
largements dropped. 

Mr.  Aldridge  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  8-inch 
heads  competing  for  the  Crawshay  prize  called  direct  were  really 
enlargements,  as  life-size  rarely  was  so  large.  The  classic  standard 
for  the  head  was  one-tenth  of  the  total  height,  so  that  an  8-inch 
head  would  imply  a man  six  feet  eight  inches  high.  He  had  in- 
tended to  send  some  pictures  himself,  and  borrowed  a Dallmeyer 
7n.  As  he  found  heads  in  nature  rarely  exceeded  seven  inches, 
the  difficulty  of  producing  8-inch  heads  became  great,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  approach  within  four  feet  of  the  sitter.  For  such  a 
size  he  would  prefer  to  enlarge,  although  within  certain  sizes  he 
thought  qualities  were  obtained  in  direct  prints  which  could  not 
be  secured  in  enlargements. 

Mr.  York  said  he  thought  Mr.  Dallmeyer  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  in  no  case  should  the  camera  approach  the  sitter  nearer 
than  six  feet. 

Mr.  Aldridge  said  that  the  time  required  was  very  long.  In 
a bright  light  one  minute  and  a-half,  and  in  the  afternoon  not  less 
than  five  minutes  without  a stop. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Aldridge  had  introduced 
a new  element  into  the  mode  of  estimating  the  Crawshay  prizes, 
for  if  the  8-inch  direct  heads  were  really  enlargements,  it  was 
clear  that  better  results  could  have  been  obtained  in  simple  life-size. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  proceedings  terminated. 


tklk  in  Uu  ^tubio. 

Photograph  v and  the  Tichborne  Case.— A history  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  photography  has  been  introduced  iu 
the  Tichborne  easo  would  make  an  amusing  document.  In  the 
most  recent  allusion  lt>  photographic  evidence  it  is  subjected  to 
serious  ignominy,  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  referring  to  a 
photograph  of  “ the  grotto,”  said : — “ I never  was  more 
astonished  in  my  life  when  I saw  the  grotto  after  that 
photograph”  Mr.  Justico  Lush  added,  “I  should  not  have 
thought  a photograph  could  have  disguised  the  place  so.”  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  rejoined,  “ 1 think  it  reflects  the  highost 
shame  anti  discredit  on  tho  man  who  concocted  that  photo- 
graph.” Hr.  Konealy  retorted,  11  Your  lordship  is  now  giviug 
evidence.”  “ l am  speaking  of  what  I havo  soen,”  said  his 
lordship.  “ That  is  what  witnesses  generally  do,”  Hr.  Konealy 
replied. 


3Lo  C-orrcfipoubcuts. 

Stereo. — So  far  as  wc  know,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  had  the  in- 
strument he  exhibited  for  a short  time  in  the  Society’s  Exhibition 
in  Conduit  Street  made  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  wo  have  not 
heard  of  any  intention  of  making  it  for  sale.  The  experience  you 
mention  is  a lamentable  one,  and  very  difficult  to  explain  or 
account  for,  except  on  the  principle  that  the  public  seem  to  demand 
in  all  public  exhibitions  something  more  exciting.  To  tho  varied 
and  interesting  forms  of  instructive  display  w'hich  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  provides,  they  find  it  necessary  to  add  lectures,  music, 
dissolving  views,  ghosts,  decapitations,  and  other  mild  excitements. 
The  Crystal  Palace,  to  instruction  must  add  ( peras,  concerts,  and 
pantomimes.  Any  public  exhibition  which  is  chiefly  designed  to 
instruct,  aud  not  prepared  with  something  amusing  or  exciting,  will 
generally  fail.  Wc  shall  probably  refer  to  your  let  ter  again  shortly 

Skeyk. — It  is  quite  possible  to  take  a portrait  with  a rapid  recti-’ 
linear  lens  in  a good  light.  Wo  have  scon  some  capital  open-air 
portraits  taken  with  it.  Wo  believe  that  Col.  Wortley’s  large 
pictures  were  taken  with  a single  lens. 

Indian. — A variety  of  causes  may  tend  to  produce  a lack  of  bril- 
liancy in  your  prints.  In  tho  first  place,  they  seem  to  be  slightly 
over-exposed,  and  also  slightly  fogged,  either  from  tho  over- 
exposure,  from  diffused  light,  from  the  use  of  a very  new  collodion, 
or  from  insufficient  of  a restraining  agent  in  the  developer.  First 
try  reducing  tho  exposure  to  ten  or  twelve  seconds;  if  that  fail, 
see  that  there  is  no  actinic  light  in  your  dark-room,  or  camera, 
and  no  unnecessary  reflections  of  light  entering  the  lens.  If  you 
are  using  a new  collodion,  inix  it  with  an  older  if  possible  ; if  you 
have  none  older,  add  a grain  of  pyroxyline,  and  a few  drops  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  to  each  ounce  of  your  collodion,  oi  reduce  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  your  developer,  increase  the  quantity  of  acid, 
or  add  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  sugar-candy  to  each  ounce  of 
developer ; or  use  the  gelatino-iron  developer,  or  the  morphia  deve- 
loper. See  various  articles  on  the  subject  in  our  YEAR-IJooKustout. 

I).  It. — A thorough  washing  with  hot  water  should  servo.  A solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime  may  also  be  used.  Every  shelf,  corner, 
and  cranny  should  be  so  washed. 

Leo. — Fuse  the  nitrate,  carrying  tho  heat  sufficiently  fai  to  burn  off 
traces  of  organic  matter  present,  then  redissolve  ; or  otherwise 
convert  into  metallic  silver. 

Archer  Clarke. — Many  thanks  for  a sight  of  tho  documents 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  paper  is  a collodio-chloride  paper  similar 
to  that  prepared  by  Obcrnettcr  of  Munich,  and  the  print  resembles 
in  tone  and  character  those  produced  by  Mr.  Bruce  of  l)unse,  on 
this  paper.  After  examining  the  documents  again,  and  making 
some  extracts,  wo  will  return  them  to  you,  together  with  the 
example.  Thanks  for  your  portrait. 

M.  I’. — It  should  bo  Vol.  xvii.  The  mistake  has  passed  unobserved. 

W.  1’.  F.  M. — So  far  as  we  know,  Gemoscr  has  not  patented  his 

process  in  this  country;  but  a process  was  patented  in  this 
country  in  18G9  by  Mr.  Rye,  which  was  nearly  allied  to  Gemoser’s, 
and  was,  indeed,  as  we  have  understood,  practically  the  same  as 
Gemoser’s.  Whether  the  patent  has  been  maintained  by  tho  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  due  at  tho  end  of  three  years  we  do  not  know.  Our 
impression  is  that  Albert’s  process  is  tho  simplest.  2.  There  is 
no  duty  to  be  paid  for  distilling  water,  but  the  use  of  a still  is 
-illegal  without  the  permission  of  tho  Excise  authorities.  It  is  pro» 
bable  that  if  you  distil  water  you  will  not  be  interfered  with,  but 
still  it  is  possible,  and  it  is  safer,  therefore,  to  apply  to  the  Excise 
authorities  for  permission,  which  will,  we  believe,  be  readily 
granted. 

N.  I). — All  particulars  will  be  given  in  duo  time.  There  will  be  a 
special  meeting  held.  There  is  no  need  for  antagonism  or  hard 
feeling  in  such  matters. 

W.  Heigh  wav. — Many  thanks;  in  our  next. 

W.  J.  C.  Moens. — Many  thanks.  Wo  will  givo  the  matter  our 
attention. 

The  Photographic  Society. — A long  lotter  from  Mr.  Hudson 
of  Ventnor,  advocating  specific  reforms,  is  compelled  to  stand  over 
for  lack  of  space.  Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  event  of  the  last  fortnight  has  been  the  presentation 
to  the  French  Photographic  Society,  by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  of 
some  polychromic  pictures,  which  he  has  been  enabled  to 
produce  by  his  improved  practical  method.  Between 
these  last  specimens  and  those  submitted  with  his  Memoire 
some  time  ago  there  is  all  that  difference  which  distin- 
guishes a work  of  art  from  that  of  an  incomplete  result. 
The  modifications  made  by  M.  Vidal  in  his  process  appear 
at  first  sight  of  little  importance;  but  they  have  a great 
influence  upon  the  finished  production.  My  readers  may 
recollect  that  every  one  of  the  cliches  helping  to  form  the 
polychrome  is  printed  upon  films  of  different  colours,  so 
that  it  is  made  up  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue  images,  which 
are  developed,  like  carbon  photographs,  upon  a pro- 
visionary support.  This  last  is  of  vegetable  paper 
immersed  in  a solution  of  white  shellac  (powdered)  in 
alcohol  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  The  image  adheres 
perfectly ; no  air-bubbles  are  formed,  the  transparent 
paper  permitting  one  to  see  the  air  that  exists  before 
development  between  the  film  and  the  developing  surface. 
Moreover,  as  the  material  has  a very  close  texture,  and 
the  coating  of  shellac  fills  up  the  smallest  interstice,  its 
impermeability  is  perfect. 

M.  Vidal’s  former  mode  of  operating  was  as  follows : — 
The  image,  after  development,  was  passed  into  an  alum 
solution  and  washed,  and  then  a thin  film  of  gelatine  was 
applied,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

To  mount  the  proofs  destined  to  be  superposed,  and 
thus  to  form  a finished  picture  of  a polychromic  character, 
M.  Vidal  recommended  the  following  method  of  opera- 
ting The  monochrome  image  which  is  to  be  placed  first 
upon  the  permanent  mount  is  taken,  and  put  with  this 
into  a bath  of  pure  water  which  has  been  properly  filtered, 
both  surfaces  being  withdrawn  in  juxtapostion  ; the  print 
is  pressed  down  into  position  by  means  of  filter-paper, 
and  afterwards  the  impression  is  allowed  to  dry  upon  the 
mount  in  the  open  air.  It  is  in  this  method  of  mounting 
that  the  recent  modifications  made  by  the  author  are  to 
be  found. 

Instead  of  gelatinising  the  monochromes,  he  covers  the 
mount  with  a thin  coating  of  gelatine,  which  may  be 
either  of  carbon  tissue,  ivory,  metal,  &c.,  and  then 
every  one  of  the  monochromes  which  are  to  be  applied. 
To  get  them  into  juxtaposition,  he  merely  places  the 
monochrome  to  be  mounted  in  the  required  position, 
thanks  to  the  transparent  nature  of  the  vegetable  paper  ; 
then  he  adjusts  the  glass  plate,  held  in  the  first  place 
horizontally,  upon  which  the  proof  is  placed  for  mount- 
ing, and  the  liquid  between  the  support  and  the  image 
is  thus  allowed  to  flow  off,  and  the  two  surfaces  to  become 
dry.  The  operator  must  not  employ  pressure  to  get  the 
two  surfaces  cemented  together — say,  by  pressing  the 
image  with  a sheet  of  blotting  paper — for  M.  Vidal  has 
found  that  such  an  operation  is  attended  with  danger, 
for  the  vegetable  paper  stretches  unequally,  and  any 
mechanical  force  throws  out  the  images  from  their  proper 
position.  By  placing  the  films  one  on  the  other  wet,  and 
allowing  them  to  settle  down  and  dry,  the  sharpest 
results  are  attainable. 

One  may  judge  of  this  by  the  three  specimens  of  poly- 
chromic printing  which  M.  Leon  Vidal  presented  to  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  and  which  have  been 
unanimously  admired.  They  represent  the  reproduction 
of  a charming  painting  by  Chaplin,  and  two  portraits 
from  life,  one  of  which  is  printed  from  a cliche  by  M. 
Luekhardt,  of  which  copies  in  Woodbury  type  and  Licht- 
druck  are  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  on  photography 
which  l)r.  Von  Monckhoven  has  recently  published. 

11  he  seeond  portrait  is  mounted  upon  opal  glass,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  viewed  as  a transparency. 


These  specimens  are  charming,  and  possess,  besides  all 
the  exactness  of  a photograph,  the  beauties  of  the  finest 
miniature.  The  portrait  on  glass  shows  us  how  far  the 
process  might  be  employed  in  the  production  of  glass 
stereoscopic  slides. 

Here,  then,  is  the  first  step  made  towards  perfecting 
the  process  ; it  is  a considerable  one,  and,  moreover, 
one  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical,  after  having 
seen  the  results,  that  polychromic  photography  exists, 
and  that  it  is  destined  to  play  a part  in  the  future  of  our 
art. 

The  ingenious  plan,  projected  by  M.  Mclchion,  to  reduce 
the  duration  of  pose,  and  of  which  I gave  a description 
in  one  of  my  last  letters,  has  quickly  found  new  partisans. 
The  readers  of  the  Photographic  News  will  remember 
that  the  method  consists  in  exposing  the  sensitive  plate 
through  a ground  glass,  before  it  actually  receives  an 
image  or  portrait  upon  it,  and  to  increase  the  image  in 
a twelve  per  cent,  silver  solution  before  it  is  developed. 
M.  Franck  do  Villechole  declared,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  that  he  should  in 
future  operate  in  no  other  manner,  and  M.  Liebert  said  as 
much.  These  two  operators  mentioned  some  slight  modi- 
fications which  they  had  made  to  M.  Melchion’s  process. 
M.  Franck  adapts  to  the  lens  a cap  of  ground  glass,  which 
is  employed  instead  of  the  plate  used  by  M.  Mclchion. 
Quiret  employs  opal  glass  instead  of  ground  glass,  and 
modifies  his  instrument  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  lens  is  furnished  with  a cap,  the  metal  rim  of 
which  is  covered  interiorally  with  black  cloth,  so  as  to 
lit  well  over  the  lens,  and  be  easily  taken  off.  In  the 
centre  of  this  cap  is  pierced  a hole,  the  diameter  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  front  lens.  This  opening  is  covered 
with  opal  glass,  the  ground  surface  of  which  is  turned 
towards  the  lens.  In  front  of  the  cap  is  put  a screen  of 
black  linen,  similar  to  that  carried  by  the  doublet  lenses 
of  Ross.  Fixed  on  a hinge  to  the  top  of  the  cap,  this 
screen  or  shutter  may  be  raised  and  lowered  very  rapidly, 
without  in  any  way  taking  the  cap  off  the  lens. 

As  soon  as  the  sitter  has  been  posed,  the  focussing 
proceeds  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  cap,  wit  1^ opal  glass 
and  shutter,  is  put  over  the  lens,  and  the  plate  is  then 
put  into  the  camera  instead  of  the  focussing  sci’cen,  and 
the  shutter  or  screen  is  raised  for  a period  of  from 
one  to  five  seconds,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  and  the  focal  length  of  the  object  glass.  Afterwards 
the  lens  is  uncapped  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  plate  ex- 
posed, and  the  portrait  is  finished. 

By  acting  in  this  way,  the  ordinary  routine  is  but  little 
changed,  and  the  sitter  scarcely  notices  the  operation, 
while  the  exposure  is  reduced  by  at  least  one-third.  It 
is  advantageous  before  development  to  plunge  the  plate 
in- a sensitizing  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  after  it  comes 
out  of  the  slide,  and  before  it  is  treated  with  the  develop- 
ing solution.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ERUP- 
TION OF  VESUVIUS  OF  APRIL,  1872, 
Collected  and  Prepared  J»j  -J.  M.  Black,  Esq.,  J.P.: 
Exp! a uatory  Rema rlv. 

BY  DB.  MANN.* 

Tub  photographs  which  are  the  subject  of  this  communica- 
tion were  collected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Black,  who  happened,  by 
good  fortune,  to  bo  at  Naples  at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 
A portion  of  them  were  made  by  himself,  by  a dry  process, 
on  gelatine  tissue.  But  those  photogiaphs  are  supple- 
mented, to  some  extent,  by  the  work  of  Neapolitan  pho- 
tographers, in  order  to  render  the  illustrations  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  The  entire  scries  are  now  placed 
before  the  Photographic  Society  through  the  kindness  of 
Surgeon-Major  W.  J.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  the  brother  of 

* Read  before  the  Photograjdiic  Society  ot  London. 
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the  contributor  of  the  photographs,  and  an  old  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  the  author  of  this  notice. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  twenty-six  photographs,  and 
represent  the  different  phases  of  the  eruption,  the  aspect  of 
the  great  terminal  crater  of  the  mountain  after  the  eruption, 
and  the  damage  done  by,  and  structural  peculiarities  of,  the 
lava-stream. 

The  great  eruption  of  1872  commenced  on  Wednesday, 
the  24th  ot  April.  At  that  time  the  crater  was  glowing 
with  fire,  lava-streams  began  to  descend  the  cone  in  various 
directions,  and  a column  of  smoke  rose  to  a great  height 
above  the  mountain.  This  state  of  matters  continued 
during  the  next  two  days,  the  lava-streams  advancing 
steadily  downwards  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  rumb- 
ling sounds  and  explosive  detonations  being  heard  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  ground  trembling  for  miles  around. 
On  Thursday  night  a fresh  crater  opened  out  suddenly  near 
the  Observatory,  bursting  up  the  ground,  and  swallowing 
up  a crowd  of  people  who  had  gone  up  towards  the  base  of 
the  cone  to  look  at  the  eruption.  On  Friday  the  explosions 
were  very  violent,  beiug  then  heard  at  Naples,  and  showers 
of  ashes  and  pumice  fell  at  Pompeii,  Cava,  and  to  the  south- 
east. Several  craters  were  now  obvious,  emitting  flames  and 
smoke,  and  the  eruption  was  about  at  its  climax  of  splen- 
dour and  power.  The  lava  at  this  period  ran  down  in  two 
streams,  one  towards  the  south,  dividiug  towards  Torre  del 
Greco  and  Camaldoli,  and  the  other  towards  the  north,  also 
dividing,  and  threatening  Resina,  Giorgio,  and  Cercola. 
The  inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco  were  at  this  time  in  full 
flight.  The  chief  stream  of  lava  i.i  the  afternoon  passed 
through  the  villages  of  Massa  di  Somma  and  Sebastiano, 
sweeping  away  buildings  and  whatever  obstacles  opposed 
themselves  to  its  path,  and  gradually  piling  up  an  embank- 
ment 30  feet  high.  Towards  sunset  the  pillar  of  smoko  had 
spread  so  as  to  conceal  the  mountain,  and  extended  as  far 
as  Sorrento,  towering  up  in  huge,  fleecy,  cauliflower-like 
folds  of  white  vapour,  16,000  feet  into  the  sky.  Four  open 
craters  were  emitting  flames  and  ashes  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain.  The  ship3  in  the  harbour  were  trembling 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  shocks.  At  this  time  it  was 
estimated  t^at  two  hundred  people  had  been  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured  by  the  lava. 

On  Saturday  the  outburst  of  fire  ami  smoke  declined,  and 
clouds  of  dust  and  showers  of  ashes  took  their  place.  The 
entire  mountain,  and  the  country  for  miles  towards  the 
noith,  were  obscured  by  a pall  of  dust.  The  volcanic  roar 
and  the  sound  of  subterranean  explosions  were  heard  twenty 
miles  away.  The  villages  of  Massa  di  Somma  and  Sebas- 
tiano, on  the  north  of  the  mountain,  were  at  this  time  half 
buried  ; but  the  flow  of  the  lava  had  ceased,  and  the  other  vil- 
lages threatened  (namely,  Resina,  Portici,  Pompeii,  and 
Reali)  were  now  felt  to  be  safe.  They  were  all,  however,  deserted 
by  their  inhabitants,  as  were  also  Torre  del  Greco  and  BoscO 
on  the  coast,  and  Pouticelli,  Cremano,  and  Cercola  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain.  As  many  as  thirty  thousand 
fugitives  from  these  villages  were  at  this  time  encamped  at 
Casoria,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Naples. 

On  Sunday  the  mountain  was  still  hidden  by  smoke,  and 
showers  of  ashes  still  darkened  the  sky.  The  ashes  were 
lying  two  inches  deep  at  Caserta  and  Salerno,  and  one  inch 
deep  in  the  streets  and  on  the  house-tops  of  Naples. 

On  Monday  the  atmosphere  of  Naples  closely  resembled 
that  of  Loudon  in  a thick  November  fog  ; the  sound  of 
horses’  feet  and  of  wheeled  carriages  was  muffled  as  by  a 
heavy  fall  ot  snow,  and  the  ashes  were  in  process  of  being 
swept  up  in  heaps.  The  invisible  mountain  was  roaring 
awfully,  the  pillar  of  smoke  above  its  cone  was  illuminated 
at  frequent  intervals  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  pro- 
jectiles were  cast  above  the  crater  to  a height  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a mile. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  still  subterranean  thunder  and 
shocks  of  earthquake.  Ashes  and  pumice  were  slill  ejected 
in  showers  from  the  cone.  Thunderstorms  prevailed,  and 
heavy  rain  began  to  mingle  with  the  fall  of  ashes. 


On  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  May,  sand  and  ashes  were  still 
falling  in  Naples,  and  its  streets  were  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness ; but  the  volcanic  roaring  had  ceased,  and  fewer  pro- 
jectiles were  seen.  The  old  crater  appeared  to  be  nearly 
silent,  but  four  new  explosive  furnaces  were  discharging 
smoke  aud  flame  around  its  site. 

On  Thursday  the  eruptiou  had  come  to  an  end,  thus 
giving  eight  days  for  the  continuance  of  the  outburst. 

The  chief  sources  of  lava  during  the  eruption  were  two 
craters,  situated  one  on  the  old  cone  and  ono  in  the  A trio 
del  Oavallo,  the  spot  to  which  horses  only  are  available  in 
making  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  somo  little  distanco 
from  the  Observatory,  and  between  it  and  the  base  of  the 
cone.  The  side  of  the  old  cone  fell  in,  and  it  was  fissured 
from  top  to  bottom  towards  the  north.  A deluge  of  lava  was 
discharged  from  the  base  of  this  fissure  into  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  and  then  passed  on  over  the  villages  Massa  di 
Somma  and  Sebastiano,  covering  a vast  tract  of  country  15 
and  20  feet  deep,  and  at  ono  time  threatening  the  entire  east 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  Observatory  stands  on  an 
eminence  known  as  the  Cautaroni  Ilill,  which  is  connected 
with  the  base  of  the  cone  by  a continuous  ridge.  The  Atrio 
del  Cavallo,  which  was  reached  by  the  lava  almost  imme- 
diately after  issuing  from  the  fissure  of  the  cone,  lies  north 
of  this  ridge,  separated  from  the  bottom  of  Moute  Somma 
by  a broad  tract  of  old  lava. 

The  immediate  phenomena  of  the  eruption  are  illustrated 
by  a series  of  twenty-one  photographs.  The  first  gives  a 
view  of  the  mountain  from  the  Strada  Nuova,  at  Naples, 
before  the  eruption,  showing  the  cone,  Monte  Somma,  the 
Camaldoli  Ilill,  and  the  position  of  the  coast  villages  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  A second  photograph  represents  the 
appearance  of  the  mountain  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  eruption, 
with  the  two  lava  streams  diverging  from  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  on  either  side  of  the  Observatory,  which  is  situated 
high  up  in  the  angle  between  the  two.  A column  of  vapour, 
twelve  thousand  feet  high,  is  drifting  to  the  south  over  the 
mountain.  The  next  view  gives  the  appearance  six  hours 
later,  with  the  lava  advancing  as  four  streams,  the  two 
primary  ones  having  subdivided.  The  villages  of  Massa 
di  Somma  and  Sebastiano,  now  enveloped  in  the  lava,  lie 
on  the  extreme  left  of  this  picture.  A dense  volume  of 
black  smoke  rises  from  a large  fumarole  in  the  consolidating 
lava  just  above,  with  the  position  of  the  Observatory  a little 
way  to  its  right.  The  column  of  steam  and  smoke  is  now 
spread  above  the  mountain  in  the  form  of  a vast  pine  tree, 
between  three  aud  four  miles  high,  and  is  at  this  time  at 
its  greatest  phase  of  development.  Another  photograph 
shows  the  position  of  the  lava  streams  an  hour  later,  con- 
siderably further  advanced  towards  Ponticelli  and  Naples, 
and  dust-clouds  beginning  to  fall  from  the  fleecy  masses  of 
the  smoke-column.  In  the  next  photograph  of  the  series  the 
appearance  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening  is  illustrated, 
when  the  folds  of  the  smoke-column  were  drawing  in 
rapidly  from  their  first  splendid  dimensions,  and  when  the 
fogginess  duo  to  the  dust-clouds  was  greatly  increased. 

On  the  following  morning  (Thursday),  at  ten,  the  apex 
only  of  the  smoke-column  was  visible  above  the  broad, 
thick  mass  of  the  dust-fog,  and  the  lava  streams  had  reached 
the  limit  of  their  flow,  as  shown  iu  another  view.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Naples,  under  the  still  increasing  haze  of  the 
dust-cloud,  on  the  Friday  morning,  the  third  of  the  eruption, 
is  represented  also  iu  its  own  photograph. 

The  next  picture  of  the  series  shows  the  great  lava  waste 
just  above  the  overwhelmed  villages  of  Massa  di  Somma  and 
Sebastiano,  ns  looked  at  from  the  Fosso  Vetrana,  with  the 
stream  just  gliding  over  an  inclination  to  the  left,  which 
slopes  from  above  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  directly  down  to 
the  destroyed  villages.  Nine  other  pictures  represent  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  overwhelmed  villages  as  they  appeared 
ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  eruption.  In  two,  the 
north  aud  south  borders  of  the  stream  are  delineated  30  feet 
high,  and  bursting  through  the  lower  stories  of  the  burnt 
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and  shattered  houses.  In  another  view  the  lava  is  seen 
crossing  and  closing  the  vista  of  a street,  like  a huge  rail- 
way embankment  thrown  thirty  feet  high  across  the  rnain 
line  of  thoroughfare.  In  all  this  part  of  the  series  the  pecu- 
liar weird  combination  of  destructive  forces  by  which  the 
volcano  operates  is  admirably  expressed.  In  one  place  the 
lava  burns  to  a blackened  cinder,  in  another  it  dislocates 
with  a resistless  thrust,  and  in  another  buries  up  whatever  it 
encounters  under  tons  of  half-plastic  adamant,  or  under 
piles  of  loose  ashes. 

The  cindery  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  lava,  due  to  im- 
perfect fusion  and  to  irregular  cooling  of  a molton  mass,  is 
very  intelligibly  rendered.  In  one  picture  is  shown  the 
vast  width  of  the  main  lava-stream  overwhelming  the  face 
of  the  country  towards  the  Bay  of  Naples,  after  the  fiery 
flood  had  swept  over  Sebastiauo. 

('lo  be  continued.) 


NOTE  ON  SEPIA-TONED  SILVER  PRINTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  WATSON.* 

A little  while  ago  I was  wishful  to  try  if  a print  could  not 
be  made  to  represent  more  faithfully  a sepia  drawing  than  is 
the  case  with  ordinary  silver  prints,  and  after  a few  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  which  it  will  be  needless  to  explain 
here,  I succeeded  in  getting  a picture  sufficiently  like  a sepia 
sketch  to  satisfy  me. 

Of  the  process  I ha  ve  adopted  I append  a brief  descri  pi  ion  ; 
and  l may  add  that  I have  found  this  method  of  printing 
much  more  easily  managed  than  the  ordinary  one,  consist- 
ing of  sensitizing,  exposing,  toning,  and  fixing.  In  this 
case  the  toning  is  effected  prior  to  the  sensitizing. 

I use  as  the  basis  the  “ Eagle"  albumenized  paper  ; but 
I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  other  good  papers  would 
answer  equally  well.  The  modus  operandi  is  the  following  : — 

Float  the  albumenized  papers  in  the  first  place  on  a toning 
bath  for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  bath  consisting  of — 
Chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  ...  1 grain 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  ounces 

Acetate  of  soda 20  grains  f 

Remove  from  this  bath,  and,  when  perfectly  dry  (other- 
wise stains  would  be  produced),  sensitize  by  placing  it  on  a 
silver  bath  (30  to  35  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of 
water) ; then  dry  the  paper  again  and  keep  it  under  pres- 
sure till  required  for  use. 

After  printing  rather  darker  than  the  finished  picture  is 
actually  required,  the  print  needs  simply  to  be  fixed  in  a 
hyposulphite-of-soda  bath  and  washed  and  dried. 

If  the  print  is  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  it  has  a fine 
transparent  aerial  effect ; and,  as  I have  said  before,  the 
finished  picture  has  a beautiful  sepia  tone. 

The  only  important  drawback  to  this  process  is  that  the 
paper  does  not  keep  well.  Whether  the  discolouration  is 
owing  to  actinic  action  being  continued  iu  darkness,  or  to 
the  action  ot  the  silver  on  the  organic  matter  of  the  paper,  I 
cannot  positively  say,  but  rather  think  it  is  due  to  the 
latter  cause. 


NOTES  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

BY  LIEUT.  CIIERMSIDE,  R.E.J 

We  invariably  used  an  iron  developer  for  wet  plates,  and 
it  was  with  these  solutions  that  we  had  the  greatest  trouble. 
They  were  first  much  influenced  by  the  impurities  contained 
iu  the  water,  as  evidenced  by  their  turbid  appearance.  We 
also  found  that  if  to  the  acetic  acid,  alcohol,  and  crystals  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
was  added,  the  crystals,  even  though  previously  pounded 

• Bead  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London. 

+ Some  further  explanation  is  necessary  here.  Albumenized  paper 
floated  on  such  a bath  would  lose  its  albumen.  Such  a bath  would  not 
coagulate,  but  dissolve,  the  albumen,  as  Mr.  Spencer  pointed  out  at  the 
meeting.  The  chloride  of  gold  might  be  used  in  salting  the  albumen  in  the 
manner  employed  many  years  ago  by  Prof.  Macononchie. — Km 
t Concluded  from  page  29. 


were  not  appreciably  dissolved  after  the  solution  had  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  a week  or  ten  days.  The  solutions 
were  therefore  made  up  with  water  at  temperatures  from 
90°  to  12U°  Fall,  and  kept  iu  the  engiue-room ; and  we 
found  that  under  these  conditions  the  developer  would 
always  act,  provided  it  had  been  kept  fora  few  days.  With 
freshly  made  solutions  but  little  result  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  deoxidizing  action  of  a ten-grain  developer  that 
had  been  made  up  for  a week  was  stronger  than  that  of  a 
sixty-grain  solution,  unless  the  latter  had  been  made  up  for 
at  least  thirty  hours.  The  solutions  were  not  used  until  of 
the  dark  clear  colour  of  brown  sherry,  and,  once  of  that 
colour,  seemed  to  keep  indefinitely  ; whether  this  was  duo 
to  persulphate  of  iron  or  not,  no  lustiness  or  want  of  trans- 
parency ever  appeared.  Until  it  had  been  made  up  for 
twenty-four  hours  the  solution  was  clear  and  colourless, 
after  which  the  colour  gradually  deepeued,  and  it  seemed  of 
full  power  when  from  four  to  six  days  old.  When  used 
cold,  or  at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  however 
evenly  poured  over  the  plate,  a spotted  mottled  staining 
was  in  places  always  observable,  as  if  the  constituents  of 
which  the  solution  was  composed  were  no  longer  held  in 
intimate  mixture.  The  refusal  of  the  solution,  when  still 
colourless,  to  act  at  any  ordinary  temperature  was  not 
perceptibly  altered  by  reducing  the  amount  of  acetic  acid 
contained  in  it,  which  was  diminished  to  a point  at  which 
the  formation  on  the  film  of  a dark  purple  scum  showed  the 
necessity  of  its  presence  ; nor  did  the  addition  or  withdrawal 
of  alcohol  within  certain  limits  produce  appreciable  effects; 
so  that  we  concluded  that  a sluggishness  of  action  was 
induced  by  the  climate,  only  to  be  overcome  by  mixing  the 
solution  and  maintaining  it  at  a high  temperature. 

The  proportions  used  in  the  solutions  were  : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...  10  to  60  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  6 to  18  minims 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  10  to  30  „ 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 


Of  course  stronger  developers  were  applied  to  films  that 
had  been  only  exposed  for  one  or  two  seconds  or  less,  or 
when#,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Arctic  regions,  from  the 
contrast  of  the  objects  in  the  view,  their  adoption  seemed 
advisable.  With  instantaneous  views  under  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  of  light,  we  found  sugar  of  great  use 
in  bringing  out  the  image;  it  was  simply  pounded,  and  a 
few  grains  placed  iu  the  beaker  containing  the  solution 
with  which  the  plate  was  about  to  be  flooded  : this  substance 
seemed  to  stimulate  tho  action  of  the  developer,  and  also  to 
increase  the  density  of  the  deposit.  Gelatine  has,  1 under- 
stand, the  same  effect ; but,  unluckily,  we  had  none  on  board 
in  intensifying,  haviug  no  iodide  of  potassium,  no  attempt 
at  changing  the  colour  of  the  deposit  was  made,  but  merely 
that  of  increasing  its  density  ; for  that  purpose  we  used  the 
following  solution  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  1|  grain 

Glacial  acetic  acid...  ...  ...  20  minims 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

This  solution,  like  the  developer,  gained  strength  by 
keeping,  and  acted  most  powerfully  when  of  the  same  colour 
as  iodized  collodion!  I unfortunately  imagined  that  our 
negatives  could  be  intensified  on  our  return,  having  no  idea 
what  a ticklish  operation  the  removal  of  the  varnish  from  a 
film  is,  and  for  a long  time  intensified  but  few.  This  pro- 
cess was  almost  always  carried  on  after  fixing,  from  tho 
difficulty  of  seeing  in  the  dark  room  how  the  work  was 
going  on.  A few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(30  grains)  were  of  course  added.  In  making  up  this  solu- 
tion we  failed  for  some  time  to  get  a satisfactory  result, 
a flocculent  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  being 
profusely  formed,  even  with  filtered  water;  water  from  the 
engine-room  condenser,  however,  gave  agood  rtsult  after  filtra- 
tion, a flukey  brown  precipitate  of  sulphide  and  iodide  of 
silver  that  was  invariably  formed  proving  harmless  and  easy 
of  removal. 

As  might  be  expected,  with  fixing  solutions  we  had  no 
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difficulty;  but  washing  the  film  after  the  removal  of  the 
superfluous  iodide  and  bromide  was  always  a very  delicate 
operation.  Lukewarm  water  was  very  gently  poured  ou 
from  the  jug,  and,  from  the  presence  of  light,  any  indica- 
tion of  the  splitting  or  blistering  of  the  film  could  be 
observed,  and  its  occurrence  often  prevented  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  At  first,  indeed,  we  lost  many  films  in  the 
washings  prior  to  the  fixing  process  ; but  latterly  this  was 
the  only  critical  time,  some  splitting  unaccountably;  and 
we  possess  instances  of  negatives  where  a sudden  crack 
occurs  right  across  the  sky  in  one  or  two  cases,  occasioning, 
luckily,  no  injury  to  the  view.  This  contractile  tendency  of 
the  film  might  possibly  bo  rendered  harmless  by  using 
collodion  that  gives  excessively  tough  films,  as  that  manu- 
factured from  papyroxy  line.  Mistering  often  occurred  in  the 
final  washing,  but  subsided  without  injury  to  the  negative 
on  the  application  of  even  and  gradual  heat. 

Spontaneous  drying  in  the  only  places  where  we  could 
store  negatives  proved  an  utter  failure,  even  when  the  films 
•lid  not  absolutely  freeze,  and  negatives  were  usually  dried 
in  the  engine  room.  Great  care  was  required  ; and  it  was 
above  all  important  that  the  collodion  side  should  be  held 
slightly  downwards,  as  the  moisture  of  the  heatened 
atmosphere  continually  condensing,  fell  in  dirty  drops, 
from  which,  unluckily,  several  of  our  negatives  have  suffered. 
The  plates  themselves  also  broke  in  heating,  from  the  cool 
iug  action  of  draughts  of  air;  aud  with  every  precaution 
wo  lost  eight  of  our  best  in  this  way. 

The  plates  had  now  to  be  varnished.  Owing  to  our  being 
unprovided  with  boxes  or  space  for  stowing  them  properly 
previous  to  this  process,  which,  on  account  of  foul  weather, 
had  often  to  bo  delayed  for  some  days,  many  were  damaged 
before  an  opportunity  of  varnishing  them  occurred.  The 
difficulty  of  coating  a plate  with  varnish  or  collodion  on 
board  a ship  in  motion  you  can  easily  imagine;  both 
processes,  however,  had  often  to  be  undertaken  when,  from 
wind,  tide,  or  the  shocks  of  ice-navigation,  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  motion. 

Varnishing  usually  came  oft  in  the  engine-room  ; and  the 
main  points  to  be  attended  to  were  these  : — To  see  that  in 
warming  the  plate  the  film  did  not  curl  up  and  leave  the 
glass;  to  see  that  no  drops  of  condensed  vapour  fell  upon 
it ; and  thirdly,  after  the  application  of  the  varnish,  to 
again  apply  heat  at  once;  without  this  latter  precaution, 
especially  when  the  general  temperature  of  the  room  was 
low,  the  varnish  at  once  dried  with  an  uneven  matt  surface; 
but  once  mastered,  this  difficulty  never  recurred. 

Tho  dry  plates  used  were  the  Liverpool  Company’s  ordin- 
ary and  rapid;  and  the  chief  objection  to  them  was  the 
lengthened  exposure  necessary,  so  that  not  very  many 
opportunities  occurred  of  using  them ; this,  however,  need 
not  have  been  the  case  had  photography  been  our  main 
object.  The  films  of  these  plates  were  as  liable  to  splitting 
and  cracking  iu  washing  and  drying,  as  those  of  the  wet 
plates,  and,  iu  cases  of  blistering,  proved  harder  to  deal  with 
successfully.  A good  many  varnished  negatives,  the  films 
of  which  are  apparently  completely  fixed,  and  show  no  signs 
of  insufficient  washing,  have  undergone  a chemical  change, 
which  has  caused  them  to  fog  over  completely  ; even  since 
our  return,  we  have  from  this  cause  lost  one  or  two  negatives. 

I will  now,  in  conclusion,  touch  briefly  on  the  conditions 
of  temperature,  atmosphere,  and  light  that  wc  experienced. 

Photography  with  cither  wet  or  dry  plates  was  successfully 
carried  on  from  June  to  September,  between  lat.  70°  N.  and 
80°  40'  N.,  and  at  temperatures  varying  from  45tf  F.  to  25°  F. 
In  cases  where,  after  exposure,  the  films  of  wet  plates 
appeared  dry  or  frozen,  it  was  only  necessary  to  redip  the 
plate  in  the  batli  for  a short  time  before  development. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  is,  however,  undergoing 
constaut  and  violent  changes ; for  although  the  rarefaction  ! 
of  the  air  necessarily  diminishes  its  powers  of  absorption  of  i 
heat,  both  this  and  its  diathcrinanous  power  are  directly 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  moisture  present  in  the  atmos-  ( 
phere ; and  as  this  depends  not  on  the  absolute  quantity,  [ 


but  on  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the 
air,  the  latter  determining  the  distaucc  of  the  air  fiom 
its  point  of  saturation,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
limits  of  this  variation  are  considerable.  Still  the  rarefac- 
tion and  dryness  of  atmosphere  are  usually  very  great ; and 
as  on  these  depend  the  maxima  of  both  solar  and  terrestrial 
radiation,  striking  alternations  and  contrasts  of  heat  and 
cold  occur.  From  these  causes  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
extremely  unstable,  and  there  is  a great  frequency  of  log  and 
mirt  formed  over  land,  sea,  and  ice  ; in  the  former  case  the 
high  temperature  of  the  moist  soil  is  the  cause,  and  these 
fogs  aro  at  some  height  above  the  ground,  only  clinging  to 
the  hills.  But  the  sea-mists,  formed  from  the  air  heated 
and  moistened  by  contact  with  the  earth  flowing  in  currents 
over  the  cool  surfaces  of  sea  or  ice,  hang  very  low  ; they  are 
unfortunately  of  great  frequency,  and  often  last  for  two  or 
three  days. 

But  of  adverse  conditions,  the  most  frequent  and  annoy- 
ing is  one  almost  invariably  present  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  and  especially  so  in  the  brightest  corn! iti  ms  of  light 
namely,  the  vibration  of  the  atmosphere  caused  by  the  heated 
vapours  that  rise  from  the  tliawiug  soil.  The  currents  of 
air  thus  formed  are  of  various  temperatures,  and,  by  opposing 
media  of  different  refracting  powers  to  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  light,  produce  vibrations  that  effectually  blur  the 
image  in  the  negative. 

From  the  unequal  densities  of  the  different  layers  of  air  in 
calm  and  fine  weather,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
above  that  of  the  sea,  the  various  effects  of  refraction  are 
particularly  noticeable,  and  inverted  images  in  the  air  of 
various  objects,  especially  of  bergs  and  masses  of  ice,  aro 
excessively  common  ; and  as  it  by  no  means  always  occurs 
that  the  layers  of  air  in  which  the  phenomena  of  various 
degrees  of  refraction  and  of  total  internal  reflection  take 
place  are  horizontal,  the  images  are  often  inclined  at  wonder- 
ful angles.  As  these  phenomena  aie  generally  transitory, 
patience  is  often  rewarded  by  a clearly  defined  view  ; and, 
indeed,  when  the  conditions  are  favourable,  the  nature  of  the 
light  of  the  Arctic  summer  is  such  as  to  fully  compensate  the 
photographer  for  many  drawbacks.  The  light  seems  very 
rapid  in  its  action,  and  highly  actinic,  the  low  absorbing 
power  of  the  air  permitting,  1 presume,  the  passage  of  the 
actinic  rays  with  but  small  diminution  of  power. 

The  amount  of  exposure  given  varied  in  the  caso  of  wet 
plates  from  half  a second  to  over  thirty  seconds,  and  with 
dry  from  three-quarters  of  a minute  to  several  minutes. 
From  various  circumstances  before  alluded  to,  a very  large 
proportion  of  our  photographs  were  taken  with  the  shortest 
possible  exposures,  as  we  were  seldom  able  to  give  over 
four  seconds  ; for  if  the  camera  itself  was  not  placed  on  the 
ship  or  a moving  (loo  of  ice,  slill  objects  in  motion  were 
generally  iucludcd  in  the  view.  When  able  to  give  what 
exposure  we  pleased,  eight  seconds  usually  proved  sufficient. 

Tho  actinic  action  of  the  light  was  undoubtedly  reduced 
when  the  air  was  charged  with  moisture  ; but  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstauces  in  this  respect  it  was  still 
strikingly  powerful.  The  great  distances  at  which  objects 
can  be  clearly  photographed  are  of  course  of  immense  con- 
venience, hills  and  other  features  at  a distance  of  ten  miles 
being  clearly  defined  in  some  of  our  photographs. 

Finally,  I may  mention  that  the  obliquity  of  the  sun’s 
rays  seemed  but  little  to  influence  the  light,  photographs 
having  been  often  successfully  taken  by  the  light  of  the 
miduight  sun. 


RECOVERY  OF  SILVER  FROM  C\  ANIDE  BATHS. 

Dr.  Graeqer  states  that  there  are  many  methods  of  accom- 
plishing this  object ; but  none  have  been  so  easily  carried 
out  or  have  obtained  enough  of  tile  silver  to  be  as  satisfactory. 
The  process  recently  described  by  Ney,  in  which  the  silver 
was  precipitated  as  a chloride  by  the  addition  of  muriatic 
acid,  had  both  these  faults.  The  silver  was  not  all  pre- 
cipitated, the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  precipitate  was 
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not  a simple  one ; and  beside,  the  operation  was  attended 
with  a strong  evolution  of  prussic  acid,  which  is  extremely 
unpleasant  to  many  persons,  not  to  say  dangerous  to  life. 

“ By  accident,”  says  Dr.  Graeger,  “ I discovered  a method 
of  obtaining  all  the  silver  in  a very  simple  and  easy  manner, 
and  oue  that  may  be  operated  by  persons  who  are  not 
chemists.  It  is  based  upon  an  observation  made  by  myself 
that  cyanide  of  silver  is  perfectly  reduced  to  metallic  silver 
by  grape  sugar,  provided  the  solution  contains  no  free  alka- 
line cyanides  (cyanide  of  potassium  or  of  sodium).  The 
cyanide  of  potassium  present  is  destroyed  by  adding  a suit- 
able quantity  of  a solution  of  green  vitriol,  which  converts 
it  into  ferro-cyauide  of  potassium.  Then  grape  sugar  will 
reduce  the  silver  in  the  alkaline  solution.  In  carrying  out 
this  method,  the  silver  bath,  which  has  become  useless,  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  is  then  decanted  into  a largo  iron 
kettle,  where  it  is  warmed,  and  protosulphate  of  iron  slowly 
added  until  a slight  precipitate  (oxide  of  iron)  is  formed, 
which  does  not  disappear  on  stirring.  It  is  next  heated  to 
boiling,  and  made  strongly  alkaline  by  adding  caustic  soda 
or  potash,  if  necessary  ; and  a solution  of  grape  sugar  is  then 
added  gradually  until  the  liquid  acquires  a brownish  yellow 
colour.  The  heat  is  now  to  be  removed,  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  to  settle,  after  which  the  clear  solution  is  removed 
by  means  of  a syphon,  and  the  sediment,  consisting  of 
metallic  silver  and  oxide  of  iron,  is  thrown  on  a lilter, 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited.  This  residue  is  then  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  all  the  silver,  and  but  little 
of  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  very  last  trace  of  silver  in  the 
bath  is  thus  separated  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  To  test 
this  process,  the  following  experiment  was  made  : 0'85 
gramme  nitrate  of  silver  was  dissolved  in  8 cubic  inches  of 
distilled  water  and  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  copper, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  caustic  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda  added, 
together  with  enough  cyanide  of  potassium  to  produce  a 
perfectly  clear  solution.  One-third  part  of  this  solution  was 
treated  with  a suitable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  the  glucose  added.  The  precipitate  obtained, 
when  treated  as  above  and  tested  volumetrically  with  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  solution,  showed  0 238  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver  ; this  takes  three  times  =0  811  grammes  instead  of 
0 85  gramme  taken,  or  81  per  cent.  A second  experiment 
gave  94  5 per  cent.  These  results  are  very  favourable, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  we  were  dealing  with  a 
solution  containing  only  4 parts  of  silver  in  10,000  of  water. 
It  is  a striking  phenomenon  that  not  a trace  of  the  copper, 
which  was  purposely  added  to  test  this  point,  was  reduced 
by  the  grape  sugar.” — Polytechnisches  Notizblatt. 


COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSION. 

M.  Buyron,  of  Lyons,  communicates  to  the  French  Pho- 
tographic Society  the  method  he  adopts  for  preparing 
collodio-bromide  emulsion.  As  he  lacks  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  further  experiment,  he  trusts  others  will 
proceed  with  the  matter  where  he  has  given  it  up.  Ilis 
idea  is  to  imitate  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  what 
takes  place  with  a collodionised  plate  which  is  not  intro- 
duced into  the  dipping  bath  until  after  the  film  has  set ; 
to  do  this,  he  prepares  the  emulsion  with  collodion  in  the 
form  of  jelly. 

He  begins  by  preparing  a collodion  with  bromide  of 
cadmium,  according  to  the  following  formula : — 

Alcohol  35  cubic  centimetres 

Ether 35  „ „ 

Pyroxylin  1 gramme 

Bromide  of  cadmium  3 '50  grammes. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  and  ether  may  be  varied,  .is  it 
is  only  requisite  that  the  bromide  of  cadmium  should  be 
maintained  in  solution. 

After  standing  for  a week,  he  decants  the  liquid  portion 
into  a wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  and  proceeds  to 
evaporate  the  solvent  by  shaking  the  collodion  in  such  a 
way  that  it  adheres  and  hangs  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 
In  this  way  a uniform  evaporation  of  the  whole  mass  is 
r ought  about,  and  the  formation  of  a hard  skin  over  the 


material,  such  as  would  materially  interfere  with  the 
evaporation,  is  prevented.  When  the  jelly  contains  no 
more  liquid  than  is  necessary  to  divide  it,  and  it  has 
become  firm,  and  allows  no  more  solvent  to  flow  from  it, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  evaporated. 

In  another  vessel  are  dissolved  three-and-a-half  grammes 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  thirty  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol, 
which  is  easily  done  by  simple  agitation  ; this  solution  is 
filtered,  and  then  placed  in  a bottle  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  collodion  jelly  just  prepared. 

With  a bone  or  ivory  paper-knife,  the  jelly  is  broken 
up  into  small  fragments,  and  thrown  into  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  argentiferous  solution,  and  the  reaction  is 
allowed  to  proceed  for  two  or  three  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  the  transformation  of  bromide  of  cadmium  into 
bromide  of  silver  has  taken  place  throughout  the  whole 
mass.  The  jelly  is  further  broken  up,  and  the  alcohol  re- 
placed by  another  thirty  cubic  centimetres,  in  a few  days. 
Any  alcohol  remaining  is  decanted  off,  and  may  be 
employed  for  any  suitable  purpose. 

It  is  from  this  jelly  that  the  collodion  is  prepared,  by 
mixing  it  with — 

Alcohol  40  cub.  centimetres 

Ether 60  „ „ 

Pyroxilin  0-20  gramme, 

and  agitating  the  whole  until  a perfect  liquid  solution  has 
been  formed. 

Afterwards,  the  collodion  thus  sensitised  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  five  or  six  hours  (of  course,  in  a spot  sheltered 
from  daylight),  and  nine-tenths  of  it  decanted  into  a 
second  bottle  or  collodion  pourer ; it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

If  it  is  desired  to  add  an  organic  substance  of  any  kind, 
or  an  excess  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
this  should  be  put  into  the  second  collodion  before  the 
bromised  jelly  is  mixed  with  it. 

A single  washing  of  the  film,  after  the  plates  have  been 
prepared,  suffices  to  remove  all  injurious  matter ; the 
collodion  is  applied,  washed,  aud  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  any  other  collodio-bromide  emulsion. 

ON  THE  WANT  OF  SENSITIVE  CHEMICALS 
AND  PERMANENT  PRINTS. 

BY  W.  T.  WILKINSON. 

Photographers  are  always  lamenting  the  want  of  an  in- 
stantaneous process  in  the  studio,  but  are  very  backward 
in  trying  any  method  which  the  author  claims  to  be  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  How  many  who  are  hankering 
after  a quick  process  for  portraiture  have  tried  the  bromide 
of  silver  with  the  bath,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sutton,  or  the 
emulsion  process  (wet)  of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  or  the 
supplementary  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  to  coloured 
paper  or  to  light  admitted  through  coloured  glass,  or  the 
plan  of  removing  the  diaphragm  during  the  progress  of 
exposure?  If  any  of  these  or  kindred  plans  were  faithfully 
experimented  with  and  reported  upon,  the  profession 
would  very  quickly  be  able  to  catch  the  fleeting  expression 
of  the  sitter. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  stability  of  prints,  Mr.  Hart,  a 
chemist,  who  is  well  known  to  be  a practical  photographer 
as  well,  has  introduced  a chemical  preparation  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  hypo  from  our  prints.  Mr. 
N ewton,  in  America,  has  recommended  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
lead  for  the  same  purpose.  Still  photographers  go  on  in 
the  old  way,  lamenting  over  the  faded  beauty — still  loth 
to  go  in  for  permanency. 

This  very  apathy  is  a direct  encouragement  for  secret 
processes,  as  the  experience  of  the  last  year  has  shown  that 
photograi  hers  will  readily  buy  a secret  process  v len  they 
will  not  try  one  which  is  published  free.  My  object  in 
tins  article  is  to  urge  photographers,  when  any  process  is 
published  which  seems  at  all  likely  to  be  what  it  is  claimed 
to  be  by  the  author,  to  try  it  faithfully,  and  report  upon 
it  through  the  News.  If  this  is  done,  the  prophecy  of 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  will  be  fulfilled  long  before  he  at 
present  dreams  of. 
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STAINING  COLLODION  FILMS. 

Tiie  idea  of  staining  collodion  films  is  not  strictly  a new 
one,  having  been  repeatedly  proposed  by  experimentalists 
for  different  purposes.  It  was  proposed  in  America  some 
ten  or  a dozen  years  ago  to  tint  collodion  with  saffron  or 
turmeric  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater  intensity  in 
the  negative.  Whether  the  idea  was  ever  put  into  practice 
beyond  the  first  tentative  trials  of  the  originator  of  the 
idea  we  are  uncertain  ; but  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  it 
never  came  into  general  use.  Some  years  later  it  was  sug- 
gested that  saturating  the  film  of  a very  hard  negative 
with  a tint  of  aniline  blue  would  probably  secure  greater 
softness  in  the  print,  as  the  dense  deposit,  being  dyed  blue, 
would  more  readily  transmit  light.  The  use  of  a yellow 
varnish  has  unquestionably  been  found  useful  in  giving 
additional  printing  vigour  to  weak  negatives.  At  the  first 
glance  it  scarcely  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
application  of  a non-actinic  varnish  all  over  the  negative 
should  give  it  any  additional  intensity,  inasmuch  as  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  uniform  film  of  varnish  would  naturally  re- 
tard the  passage  of  light  equally  all  over  the  negative,  lights 
and  shadows  alike  ; but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  slow 
printing  induced  in  itself  conduces  to  vigour,  there  is  really 
an  actual  increase  of  intensity  or  contrast  to  be  gained  by 
using  a varnish  which  will  communicate  a yellow  dye  to  the 
film.  A glance  at  the  actual  conditions  will  show  how  this 
happens.  All  spirit  varnishes  really  permeate,  rather  than 
merely  cover,  the  collodion  film,  leaving  a layer  of  resin 
not  simply  on  the  surface,  but  permeating  or  suffusing  the 
texture  of  the  collodion,  and  the  dense  portions  of  the 
image,  being  so  much  thicker  than  the  shadows,  act  in 
some  degree  like  bibulous  paper.  They  retain  a greater 
proportion  of  the  resin  and  of  the  colouring  matter  than 
the  shadows.  The  result  is,  that  the  depth  of  the  yellow 
tint  in  the  lights,  where  a greater  body  of  it  has  been 
absorbed,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  shadows, 
and  so  an  actual  increase  of  contrast  is  secured. 

But  there  appears  to  be  a probability  of  a still  greater 
aud  more  important  purpose  for  the  practice  of  tinting  or 
staining  the  collodion  film  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  as 
described  in  the  Year-Book  of  Photography  just  issued. 
As  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Cooper  proposed  this  plan  as  a 
means  of  superseding  the  necessity  for  backing  dry  plates 
with  a non-actinic  pigment.  All  dry  plate  photographers 
are,  to  their  cost,  familiar  with  the  fact  that  those  dry 
plates  which  have  an  exceedingly  transparent  film  are 
subject  to  the  defect  styled  “ blurring,”  for  want  of  a better 
term.  The  defect  is  the  result  of  the  light  passing  through 
the  transparent  film  being  reflected  back,  so  as  to  form  a 
blurred  image.  The  application  of  a yellow  pigment  at 


the  back  of  the  plate  was  found  to  check  this  defect,  but 
it  was  a troublesome  remedy.  Tinting  the  film  with  a 
non-actinic  colour  has  been  found  to  check  the  action  even 
more  effectually,  and  without  anything  like  the  incon- 
veniences involved  by  the  use  of  the  pigment. 

As  the  result  of  further  experiment,  Mr.  Cooper  finds 
that  the  method  of  dyeing  the  film  which  lie  has  intro- 
duced may  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many  cases  to 
the  wet  process.  All  photographers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  photographing  interiors  are  familiar  with  the 
blurred  spreading  of  the  light  which  occurs  when  a 
strongly  lighted  window  is  opposite  the  lens,  and  a similar 
defect  is  not  unfrequently  seen  where  a mass  of  dark 
foliage  cuts  sharply  against  a mass  of  bright  sky.  The 
addition  of  an  aniline  dye  to  the  collodion  obviates  these 
difficulties.  The  mode  of  securing  immunity  from  the 
troubles  in  question  is  very  simple.  Mr.  Cooper  makes  a 
ten-grain_solution  of  rosaniline  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  of 
this  adds  about  five  minims  to  each  ounce  of  collodion. 
The  nitrate  bath  will,  especially  if  excess  of  the  dye  be 
employed,  be  coloured  ; but  its  working  qualities  are  not 
in  any  degree  impaired  by  the  colouration.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  colouring  matter  will  be  removed  from  the 
negative  in  the  processes  of  fixing  and  washing,  and  may 
be  thoroughly  removed  by  a final  rinsing  with  methylated 
spirit ; but  Mr.  Cooper  lias  found  no  printing  disadvan- 
tages in  leaving  the  tint  in  the  negative. 

If  the  important  discovery  of  Dr.  Vogel,  as  to  the  value 
of  charging  a sensitive  film  with  a colour  which  absorbs  a 
non-actinic  ray,  be  found  applicable  in  general  practice, 
another  still  more  important  use  will  be  found  for  dyed 
films  in  photography,  which  may  have  a very  important 
influence  on  the  photography  of  the  future. 


NEW  AND  EFFECTIVE  MODE  OF  COLOURING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Many  methods  of  rendering  photographs  transparent,  and 
colouring  them  at  the  back,  have  been  proposed,  and  some 
have  been  patented.  Although  many  of  them  have  pro- 
duced very  effective  results,  none  of  them  have  ever 
acquired  a permanent  position  in  the  practice  of  por- 
traitists. Such  methods  have,  undoubtedly,  some  special 
conveniences.  Besides  being  simple,  easy,  and  cheap 
methods  of  securing  coloured  pictures,  which  please  many 
of  the  public,  there  is  the  signal  advantage  of  perfect  re- 
tention of  the  likeness:  the  finished  picture  is  a photo- 
graph suffused  with  the  hues  of  nature,  rather  than  a 
photograph  covered  with  colour,  and  depending  on  the 
skill  of  the  artist  in  applying  that  colour  for  the  reten- 
tion of  likeness.  One  serious  drawback  which  has,  however, 
attended  most  of  the  methods  of  making  the  photograph 
transparent  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
materials  used  (varnishes,  resins,  turpentine,  and  wax) 
have  a tendency  to  turn  yellow,  giving  the  picture,  in  a 
feiv  years,  a dull,  jaundiced  hue.  A correspondent, 
signing  “Alpha,”  sends  us  brief  details  of  a method 
of  producing  a similar  effect  without  the  drawback 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Instead  of  resinous  sub- 
stances, lie  uses  gum  and  glycerine.  The  enamelled 
surface  produced  by  the  collodion  will  have  a valuable 
preservative  effect.  The  pictures  so  produced  will  not  be 
high  art,  but  they  may  be  pleasing  and  effective,  and  meet 
the  purpose  of  a large  section  of  the  public.  In  such  case 
they  must  also  meet  the  purpose  of  many  photographic 
portraitists.  Our  correspondent  says  : — 

“ 1.  Take  a sheet  of  glass  and  collodionize  it,  using  a 
substratum  of  wax  in  ether,  or  its  equivalent,  to  secure 
final  lifting.  Let  it  dry.  Take  the  picture  you  wish  to 
colour,  and  on  a touching-up  easel  paint  it,  many  shades 
too  strong  to  be  natural,  on  the  back  with  water  colours, 
for  choice,  as  they  dry  quicker  than  oil  ; or  J udson’s  dyes 
will  do  as  well.  Bear  in  mind,  the  colour  must  be  out- 
rageously strong,  or  rendering  it  transparent  will  make  it 
poor  aud  flat  when  finished.  Let  it  dry.  Take  the  pho- 
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tograph  so  coloured,  lay  it  iu  a clean  dish,  and  pour  over 
it  methylated  spirit  sufficient  to  cover  it : very  little  will  be 
required.  Let  it  remain  in  the  alcohol  five  minutes  or  more. 

“ Mix,  beforehand,  a solution  of  gum  in  water,  as  thick 
as  castor  oil.  Put  it  in  a dish,  and  add  sufficient  glycerine  to 
keep  it  from  cracking  when  dry — eight  or  ten  drops  to  one 
ounce  of  gum  solution. 

“ 2.  Now  take  the  photograph,  wet  with  the  spirit,  with- 
out draining,  and  plunge  it  into  the  gum  solution.  It  will 
turn  white  at  first,  but  that  will  be  removed  subsequently. 
When  dry,  and  covered  both  sides  with  gum,  take  it,  place 
it  face  down,  colour  up,  on  the  glass  No.  1 ; press  out  the 
bubbles,  and  let  it  dry.  Cut  round  the  edges,  and  mount 
on  cut-out  oval  card  matt,  with  a white  card  behind  that. 

“ Alpha. 

“ P.S. — This  process  originated  in  America,  and  is  not 
new,  though  not  generally  known.  The  pictures  are  supe- 
rior in  appearance  to  water  colour  drawings.  It  may  be 
called  a modification  of  the  ivorytype,  without  the  two 
nuisances,  gum  resins  and  the  glass.” 


TWO  NEW  PRESERVATIVES  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  M.  DE  SAINT  FLOItENT.* 

Since  the  year  1869  I have  employed  two  kinds  of  pre- 
servatives, which  have  not,  I think,  been  mentioned  else- 
where, as  suitable  preservatives  for  dry  plates.  They  are 
two  compounds  well  known  to  druggists,  and  called 
ratanhia  and  laudanum  of  Sydenham  (wine  of  opium). 

Ratanhia,  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  in  the  form 
of  an  extract,  is  produced  from  the  root  of  a plant  of  the 
family  of  polygalees  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Peru,  aud  which  is  termed  the  krameria  triamlra.  The 
extract,  whether  obtained  with  water  or  alcohol,  is  very 
much  used  in  medicine,  because  of  its  astringent  proper- 
ties, which  it  owes  especially  to  the  tannin  it  contains. 
This  substance,  employed  in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts 
of  aqueous  extract  to  one  hundred  parts  of  water  and  ten 
to  twenty  parts  of  alcohol,  forms  an  excellent  preservative 
for  dry  plate  films.  It  appears  to  impart  sharpness,  and 
perhaps  a little  hardness  to  the  image,  and  so  as  to  prevent 
any  excess  on  this  score  it  is  well  to  employ  a strongly 
bromised  collodion. 

The  laudanum  of  Sydenham,  or  opium  wine,  used  in  the 
same  proportions,  gives  still  better  results.  Pictures 
obtained  by  means  of  this  substance  are  very  harmonious, 
and  present  most  remarkable  gradations  of  tone. 

I have  experimented  with  a view  of  determining 
whether  the  excellent  preservative  properties  of  the 
laudanum  are  in  any  way  due  to  one  of  its  constituents. 
The  extract  of  opium,  diluted  to  a suitable  degree,  allows 
me  to  preserve  prepared  plates  for  a certain  time,  but  for 
a much  more  limited  period  than  the  laudanum,  and  the 
cliches  produced  are,  moreover,  in  every  way  inferior. 
The  saffron  and  other  matter  which  also  enter  into  the 
composition  of  laudanum  of  Sydenham  have  no  especial 
properties  of  the  required  nature,  aud  it  is  only  the  com- 
pound itself  that  furnishes  such  excellent  results. 

The  material,  as  specified  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
prepared  by  druggists,  is  what  I employ  with  such  good 
effect.  It  is  probable  that  the  preservative  properties  of 
this  substance  are  in  the  main  due  to  a certain  quantity 
of  morphine  that  enters  into  its  composition.  This 
material,  in  the  form  of  acetate,  has  already  been  cited  as 
a good  preservative,  but  is  rejected  by  many  on  account 
of  the  dangers  inherent  to  its  manipulations. 

Dry  collodion  plates  treated  either  with  ratanhia  or 
laudanum  of  Sydenham  in  the  proportions  I have  cited 
will  be  capable  of  keeping  the  film  in  a perfectly  sensitive 
condition  for  a period  of  many  months.  The  plates  yield 
most  excellent  results  with  an  alkaline  developer,  especially 
if  the  collodion  is  prepared  on  the  collodio-bromide 
method,  such  as  that  proposed  a little  while  back  by 
M.  Chardon. 

* Kt'ad  before  the  French  Photographic  Society. 


Critical  ftotim 

VITRIFIED  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  ENAMEL.  The 
Powder  and  Film  Processes.  By  J.  Solomon.  (London  : 
J.  Solomon,  Red  Lion  Square.) 

Tiie  issue  of  a manual  of  enamel  photography  will  be 
regarded  as  a boon  by  many  portraitists.  In  the  concise 
little  work  before  us  Air.  Solomon  gives  details  of  two  dis- 
tinct methods,  both  involving  secrets,  which,  we  are 
informed,  he  purchased  at  a considerable  outlay  ; and 
experience,  which  he  has  gained  by  some  years  of  experi- 
mental practice.  The  two  methods  are  described  as  the 
powder  process  and  the  film  process.  The  first  is  analogous 
to  that  patented  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Joubert,  in  which  a 
photographic  image  is  produced  upon  an  adhesive  surface,  a 
vitreous  colour  in  powder  being  made  to  adhere  to  the  image 
in  different  proportions  as  determined  by  the  action  of  light ; 
and  the  second,  or  “ film  ” process,  is  that  in  which  a silver 
image  on  collodion  is  converted  by  toning  into  an  image 
of  platinum,  gold,  iridium,  or  some  other  metal  or  metallic 
oxide,  the  image  in  either  case  being  finally  vitrified  by  the 
aid  of  a suitable  flux  and  a muffle  furnace.  The  informatio 
is  clear,  simple,  and  complete.  No  photographer  can  hope 
to  succeed  in  the  beautiful  art  of  producing  enamel  photo- 
graphy without  the  skill  gained  only  by  practice  ; but  the 
formulae  and  details  of  manipulation  here  given  will  con- 
stitute an  excellent  guide  in  acquiring  the  experience 
which  alone  leads  to  success. 


ANIMALS  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS: 
Photographs  from  Life  by  F.  Yoi:k. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  photography  has  the  progress 
been  more  marked  and  satisfactory  of  late  years,  than  iu 
that  consisting  of  animal  portraiture.  We  confess  to  some- 
thing like  a child’s  delight  in  poring  over  the  wonderful 
series  which  Mr.  York  has,  with  rare  patience  and 
consummate  skill,  obtained  in  the  Regent’s  Park  Gardens. 
The  “ wild  beast  show  ” of  early  days  is  one  of  the  first 
agencies  which  stimulates  the  youthful  imagination,  and 
lifts  it  above  the  common-places  of  every-day  life  ; and 
in  going  through  the  examples  before  us,  we  are  carried  in 
imagination  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  : the  arid 
wastes  of  African  deserts,  the  jungle  of  India,  the  Austra- 
lian bush,  and  Arctic  snows ; and  their  denizens,  successively 
comebefore  us.  Perhaps  the  leading  feature  of  the  animal 
portraiture  before  us  is  this  naturalness  of  aspect,  which 
permits  us  to  think  of  the  wild  beast,  and  not  of  its  cage. 
But  a few  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  a great  feat  to 
secure  such  photographs  at  all,  and  we  were  content  to 
examine  with  curious  scrutiny  a tiger,  say,  taken  in  full 
sunlight,  where  it  was  difficult  to  disentangle  the  bars  of 
the  cage,  the  shadows  which  they  cast,  and  the  stripcsofthe 
animal  from  each  other,  a design  beingat  times  produced  as 
complicated  as,  if  less  regular  than,  a Highland  tartan. 
Here  we  have  no  such  effects : in  many  cases  no  trace  of  cage 
or  confinement  is  presented,  and  the  animals  might,  for  all 
the  picture  indicates  to  the  contrary,  have  been  taken  on 
their  “native  heath.”  In  very  few  cases, except  in  portraits 
of  the  stronger  and  more  ferocious  carnivora,  are  the  prison 
bars  intruded  at  all.  The  selection  of  position,  aspect,  and 
general  bearing  are  in  a high  degree  satisfactory,  and 
singularly  characteristic  in  effect,  and  are  suggestive  of  two 
important  qualities  in  the  artist,  quite  as  important  here  as 
his  skill  in  photography.  Every  picture  suggests  the 
appreciative  spirit  in  which  each  position  and  attitude  has 
been  chosen,  and  the  patience  which  has  waited  to  secure 
such  effects.  Nothing,  perhaps,  more  perfectly  illustrates, 
than  such  a series,  how  different  and  much  higher  are  the 
qualities  required  in  a photographer  who  aims  to  embody 
art  qualities  in  his  work  than  those  involved  in  the  mere 
capacity  to  work  a process,  and  place  a camera  at  random 
before  any  object  to  be  depicted.  Very  curious  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  different  animals  as  they  are  caught,  as 
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they  pause  whilst  their  attention  is  suddeuly  gained.  The 
antelope,  with  steps  just  arrested,  ears  pricked  forward, 
raised  head,  and  starting  eye,  .seems  alike  surprised  and 
startled.  The  Brahmin  cow,  and  others  of  the  same 
family,  look  round  with  lazy  indifference.  The  wolf  comes 
to  the  entrance  of  his  den  with  aspect  half  furtive,  half 
defiant.  The  seal,  with  gentle  docility,  goes  through  a 
performance  at  the  instigation  of  his  keeper.  The  smoking 
monkey  indulges  in  his  pipe.  The  chimpanzee,  seated  on 
a tree  to  which  he  clings  very  humauly  with  his  hands, 
looks  very  like  a costermonger  claiming,  truculently  enough, 
his  rights  of  poor  relationship.  There  is  a singularly 
quaint  humour  in  the  appearance  of  the  Typlion  heron 
with  his  long  beard,  perched,  solitary,  on  a rock,  like  an 
eccentric  seer  proclaiming  desolation  to  some  erring  people. 
Lions,  lionesses,  and  tigers  are  here  in  grand  variety,  with 
superb  aspect  of  lofty  contempt,  even  in  their  captivity. 

Leaving  the  question  of  characteristic  portraiture,  upon 
which  we  might  dwell  at  much  greater  length,  some 
especial  words  are  due  on  the  technical  qualities  of  the 
photography.  Avoiding,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
distracting  effect  produced  by  the  intense  light  and  sha- 
dow of  direct  sunlight,  we  have  here  in  many  places  the 
perfection  of  photography : fine  lighting,  perfect  model- 
ling, full  detail,  great  brilliancy,  and  satisfactory  light 
and  shade.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  the  Count  de 
Montizon,  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  collodion  process, 
secured  a few  instantaneous  photographs  of  some  of  these 
animals.  They  were  admirable  works  for  the  time,  and 
were  greatly  admired ; but  what  an  amazing  contrast 
between  the  results  of  then  and  now ! It  was  to  these 
early  attempts  Mr.  Glaisher  referred  when,  in  delivering 
the  medals,  he  spoke  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  animal 
portraiture  of  Air.  Hedge,  and  when  an  unfortunate  mis- 
conception of  the  intention  of  the  allusion  gave  cause  of 
annoyance  to  so  excellent  a photographer  as  Mr.  York. 
A large  number  of  the  series  before  us  are  new,  having 
been  produced  during  the  last  year,  whi’st  others  were 
taken  afresh.  Fine  as  were  the  former  pictures,  we  fancy 
we  can  find  minute  points  of  technical  superiority  in  the 
most  recent  examples,  showing  how,  in  work  of  this  kind, 
practice  leads  to  perfection. 

Mr.  York  has  also  iy creased  his  series  of  London 
stereographs,  especially  adding  a very  complete  set  of 
views  of  the  Tower.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
notice  them  in  detail. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  PROCESS,  being  a Practical  Manual 
of  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Printing  in  Carbon  and 
other  Permanent  Pigment.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged — (London:  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  & Co.) 
This  is  a new  edition  of  the  Autotype  Manual,  considerably 
amplified.  It  contaius  a fine  portrait  admirably  illus- 
trating the  excellence  to  be  secured  in  carbon  printing,  and 
a capital  photo-collograph  illustrating  a chapter  by  Mr. 
Sawyer  in  the  mechanical  process  employed  at  the  Auto- 
type Printing  Works.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  every  one 
interested  in  carbon  printing — and  every  photographer 
should  be — ought  to  possess  the  work. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FOUR  LESSONS  : A Book 
for  Beginners  and  Advanced  Students.  (London  : 
J.  Solomon,  Red  Lion  Square.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  compact  manuals  of  instruction  we 
have  seen.  The  four  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  production 
of  collodion  positives,  the  production  of  negatives,  print- 
ing on  paper,  and  the  production  of  enlargements.  The 
few  introductory  words  describe  the  aim  and  character  of 
the  work  very  clearly.  Here  they  are — 

“ This  is  chiefly  a book  for  beginners.  It  docs  not  deal  with 
the  history  of  photography,  nor  its  theoretical  principles,  nor  its 
manufacturing  chemistry.  The  beginner  will  purchase  his  appa- 
ratus and  materials  ready  made  ; mix  his  preparations  as  we  shall 
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direct,  and  use  them  as  we  shall  instruct  him,  his  sole  object  at  present 
being  to  take  pictures.  When  he  has  accomplished  this,  he  will 
begiu  to  inquirer  upon  what  principles  the  art  is  based,  uud  make 
some  practical  experiments  in  its  chemistry.  But  lie  will  begin 
by  learniug  the  practice.  A man  learns  to  talk  before  he  studies 
grammar.” 

The  lesson  on  enlargements  is  unusually  complete  and 
valuable,  and  contains,  amongst  other  valuable  hints,  a 
chapter  on  producing  transparencies  for  enlargement  by 
means  of  an  albumen  process,  which  is  worthy  of  especial 
attention. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  MADE  EASY:  A Manual  for 
Beginners.  By  W.  F.  Stanley.  Second  Edition. 
(London:  W.  F.  Stanley,  London  Bridge.) 

We  noticed  some  months  ago  the  first  edition  of  this 
useful  instruction  book,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  again 
commending  it  to  our  readers  in  a second  edition. 


LETTS'  DIARIES  for  1874.  (London:  Letts,  Son, 
& Co.,  Limited.) 

The  recent  demands  on  our  space  have  delayed  some 
pressing  notices.  It  is  getting  late  in  the  year  to  call 
attention  to  this  very  complete  and  admirably  convenient 
series  of  diaries,  almanacs,  and  pocket  books,  is  as 
perfect  as  ever,  and,  as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years  past, 
is  issued  in  almost  every  form  which  the  convenience  of 
the  public  cau  demand. 


®0rmpnJ&mc. 

DISAFFECTION  IN  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sin, — I thank  Mr.  Hooper  for  his  complimentary  reference 
to  me  in  his  letter  of  last  week  ou  the  above  subject.  I have  read 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  your  issues, 
aud  these  prove  that  “ disaffection  ” exists  ; whether  it  is  “deep- 
seated”  or  not  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me,  a countryman,  to 
say.  Perhaps,  however,  you  will  kindly  give  me  space  in  which 
to  state  my  view  of  matters,  and  to  make  a suggestion  or  two, 
which  inay  or  may  not  be  considered  appropriate. 

Mr.  Hooper  has  well  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  a most  admir- 
able suggestion  of  his,  an  alteration  was  made  in  Law  9,  aud  no  less 
than  twenty-two  members  joined  the  Society  in  December,  1872. 
1 do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Hooper  was  then  a member  of  the 
council ; I infer  from  his  letter  that  he  was  not,  and  if  not,  it  will 
be  at  once  seen  that  a very  valuable  suggestion,  immediately 
resulting  in  the  addition  of  twenty-two  new  members,  emanated 
outside  the  council.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I do  not  say  this 
by  way  of  disparagement  in  the  least,  but  only  to  show  that  the 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  any  organization  awakens,  refreshes, 
and  invigorates. 

I believe  that  institutions  of  almost  every  sort,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, are  much  too  apt  to  get  into  a sort  of  conservatism  and 
routine,  from  which  it  is  unusual  for  them  to  arouse  themselves  ; 
and  if  any  outside  influence  attempts  to  shake  up  this  torpor,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  (almost)  vested 
right — is  considered  as  an  intrusion  or  meddling  without  due 
reason,  and  is  resented  as  such.  I am  only  here  stating  what  1 
consider  the  inevitable  tendency  of  systems  that  are  reared  on  too 
narrow  a basis,  without  attributing  blame  to  individuals. 

Now,  sir,  to  reduce  theorising  to  practice,  do  the  above  remarks 
apply  to  the  London  Photographic  Society  ? 1 believe  they  do  ; 

aud  "with  your  permission  I will  point  out  one  or  two  things  which, 
in  my  opiniou,  are  susceptible  of  improvement ; at  the  same  time 
let  me  say  that  1 do  it  with  great  diffidence,  because  I am  so  young 
a member  of  the  Society,  and  because,  living  so  far  from  London, 
I am  necessarily  absent  from  its  meetings,  and  but  slightly 
acquainted  with  its  modus  operandi. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  1 would  alter  Law  7 — “ Election  of 
Officers.”  It  says  : — “ The  council,  at  the  ordinary  meeting  in 
December  in  each  year,  shall  declare  the  names  of  the  members  of 
council  whom  they  recommend  to  retire,  and  lay  before  the  Society 
the  names  of  those  whom  they  have  selected  to  supply  their  places. 
They  shall  also  declare  the  names  of  the  other  officers  they  recom- 
mend for  re-election,  and  cause  a list  to  be  suspended  in  the  meet- 
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iug-room.  In  the  event  of  any  member  of  the  Society  being 
desirous  of  proposing  other  names  than  those  recommended  by  the 
council,  a written  list,  &c  , &c.,  shall  be  publicly  suspended  with 
the  list  recommended  by  the  council,”  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  above  clause  lies,  1 think,  the  root  from  which  the  present 
dissatisfaction  has  grown  ; and  Mr.  Hughes  has  very  aptly  put  it 
in  his  letter  of  the  19th  ult , where,  in  speaking  of  this  mode  of 
election  to  the  council,  he  says  that  the  members  can  provide 
• ‘ opposition  lists.”  1 would  suggest  that  the  council  do  not 
recommend  any  to  retire  from  the  council,  do  not  prepare  a list 
for  election,  and  do  not  recommend  other  officers  for  re-election  ; 
all  this  should  be  done  by  the  members.  Only  one  list  should  be 
prepared,  and  that  in  the  way  of  the  members  sending  in  the 
names  of  their  candidates  to  the  secretary  before  a fixed  date,  who 
shall  make  one  list  without  distinction  of  name  of  nominator. 
This  plan  would,  in  the  matter  of  elections,  place  every  member 
on  a level,  and  the  council  would  have  the  same  right  to  nominate 
and  vote  as  their  fellow  members,  but  no  more.  I have  been  a 
member  of  a literary  society  for  fourteen  years  where  this  plan  is 
adopted,  and  it  has  always  worked  well. 

I further  think  that  the  retiring  members  of  the  council  should 
go  out  in  regular  rotation,  and  the  best  men  are  sure  to  bo  re- 
elected. It  may  be  a question  whether  the  secretary  should  be 
elected  by  the  members  at  large,  or  by  the  council  alone. 
I do  not  know  how  many  meetings  the  council  hold  every  year, 
but  if  he  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  council  than  with 
the  members,  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  fur  the  council  to  elect 
him,  as,  of  course,  they  should  work  in  union  ; but  that  may  be  a 
matter  for  discussion. 

Oue  more  point  I. should  like  a word  upon,  if  I am  not  trespas- 
sing, viz.,  the  mode  of  election.  Why  should  we  country  members 
be  debarred  from  voting  ? The  answer,  perhaps,  would  be  that 
it  would  neutralize  the  ballot ; but,  sir,  I think  both  ends  could 
be  secured  by  the  secretary  sending  to  each  country  member  a 
printed  list  of  the  candidates,  with  instructions  to  scratch  off  the 
names  not  voted  for,  and  return,  under  cover,  the  voted  list. 
These  could  be  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  “ Voting 
Paper,”  and  only  opened  at  the  electing  meeting  by  the  presiding 
officer,  who  would  put  them  unopened  into  the  voting  urn  ; and, 
mixed  up  with  the  others  already  there,  who  could  tell  whether  1 
voted  for  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  ? 

I hope,  sir,  that,  because  I have  made  the  above  suggestions, 
you  will  not  conclude  that  I have  retreated  to  that  “ veritable  cave 
of  Adullam  ” to  which  you  refer  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  I 
have  pleasure  in  repeating  my  words  of  more  than  a year  ago, 
that  we  ought  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  council,  who  take 
no  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  arduous  labours,  but  who 
certainly,  at  the  very  least,  ought  to  receive  the  grateful  commenda- 
tion of  those  for  whom  they  labour.”  I believe  “ they  have  the 
good  of  the  profession  (and  not  their  own  ends)  at  heart.” 

To  secure  to  the  utmost  these  ends,  let  the  Society  be  placed 
on  the  broadest  possible  basis  consistent  with  efficiency,  and  I 
believe  the  hands  of  the  council  will  be  strengthened,  and  the 
‘‘advancement  of  the  art  we  so  much  love”  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  F.  Hudson. 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  January  Vlth. 

[There  would  be  unquestionable  advantages  in  some  of  our 
correspondent’s  suggestions,  and  w'e  should  especially  support 
that  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter,  providing  the  right  to  vote 
of  country  members.  He  is  in  error,  however,  in  some  points.  In 
regard  to  the  council,  for  instance,  we  never  knew  a less  conserva- 
tive body,  nor  one  more  ready  to  adopt  new  suggestions  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Society.  Such  suggestions  as  those  made  by  our 
correspondent,  if  sent  to  the  council,  would  at  any  time  have  met 
with  consideration,  in  proposing  rotation  as  the  sole  rule  of 
retirement  we  think  our  correspondent  is  in  error,  as  by  following 
it  the  Society  would  at  times  lose  efficient  and  earnest  officers,  and 
retain  many  who  perhaps  never  attend  a single  meeting  of 
council.  Regularity  of  attendance  at  council  meetings,  as  well  as 
seniority  and  rotation,  should  govern  retirement,  and  as  the 
existing  council  alone  cau  know  various  points  of  this  kind,  it 
becomes  its  duty,  and  is  the  rule  in  all  scientific  societies,  to 
recommend  officers  for  retirement.  Facilities  of  the  widest  kind, 
and  free  from  all  taint  of  invidiousness,  should  exist  for  members 
electing  new  councilmen,  and  there  may  generally,  with  advantage, 
be  an  infusion  of  new  blood  every  year.  As  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  question  will  come  before  the  Society,  members  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  the  laws  on  as  wide  a basis  as  they 
choose. — Ed.] 


ELECTIONS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I beg  that  you  will  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  although 
my  name  has  been  published  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Photographic  Society,  it  appeared  without  my 
having  been  consulted,  and  without  my  permission  having  been 
obtained ; and,  further,  I distinctly  decline  the  proposed  honour, 
desiring  that  my  name  may  be  expunged  from  the  list. 

I have  written  to  this  effect  to  Mr.  Stillman,  the  proposer  of  the 
list  in  question,  as  also  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Photographic  Society.— I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  II.  Dalljieyer. 

19,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C.,  Jan.  \lth. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  last  issue  that  my  name  has  in  two 
instances  been  proposed  as  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  1 beg  to  say  that,  although  I feel  the  honour 
thus  conferred  on  me,  I regret  that  circumstances  would  not  allow 
me  to  fill  the  position  in  such  a manner  as  I thiuk  it  ought  to  be 
done.  Walter  B.  Woodbury. 

Greenliithe , January  20th,  1874. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — In  the  editorial  remarks  on  the  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  you  object  to  a gentlemen  who  was  not  at  the 
preceding  meeting  making  any  remarks  about  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  reports  of  that  meeting  in  the  Society’s  Journal.  It  has 
always  been  represented  that  the  Journal  was  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  members  who  could  not  attend  the  meetings  ; but 
if  we,  who  are  prevented  from  attending  the  meetings,  are  not  to 
know  if  they  are  incorrectly  reported  or  not,  what  confidence  can 
we  have  in  the  record  for  which  the  Society  has  to  pay  ? 

1 objected  to  the  minutes  being  confirmed  until  1 was  informed 
whether  the  grave  discrepancy  between  its  report  and  that  of  a 
merely  “ commercial  paper  ” was  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  our 
journal,  and  I distinctly  stated  that  I wished  to  be  so  informed. 
The  President,  with  his  usual  overbearing  and  despotic  manner 
when  anyone  advances  ideas  opposed  to  his  own,  took  up  the 
matter  ex  parte,  as  he  generally  does,  and  demanded  of  me  to 
produce  evidence  in  a matter  with  regard  to  which  I wanted 
information,  and,  with  that  peculiar  leonine  manner  which  generally 
succeeds  in  cowiug  all  op  position,  insisted  in  pushing  me  to  the 
wall  as  a culprit.  Other  members  of  the  Council  came  to  his  aid 
to  prevent  the  meeting  being  enlightened,  and  to  stifle  discussion 
on  the  subject,  until  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  was  present  at  the  former 
meeting,  came  to  my  aid,  and  Mr.  Glaisher,  finding  that  it  was 
not  going  to  be  so  easy  a matter  to  extinquish  me  as  he  had 
thought,  and  that  the  large  majority  of  the  meeting  was  with 
me,  subsided  into  his  unofficial  urbanity. 

If  it  was  “ unfortunate  ” that  I tendered  a commercial  journal, 
that  misfortune  is  due  to  him  who  asked  me  for  evidence  when  he 
should  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  evening ; and  if  the  dis- 
cussion took  an  unnecessary  asperity,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  President  took  it  up.  I am  not  partial  to 
being  “ sat  down  on,”  and  the  man  who  tries  the  experiment  does 
not  find  me  so  much  like  a mollusc  as  a porcupine ; and  Mr 
Glaislier’s  manner  of  performing  this  feat  is,  despite  your  en- 
comiums, characterized  neither  by  “ suavity,”  “ firmness,”  o r 
“ knowledge  of  the  forms  of  public  business  but  is—  and  I call 
on  all  men  who  have  been  compelled  to  oppose  his  ideas,  either 
in  the  Council  or  in  the  Society,  to  bear  witness — rude  and 
arbitrary  against  an  individual  whom  he  does  not  favour,  and  the 
reverse  of  firm  when  opposed  by  a majority ; while  his  rulings  are 
frequently  absurd,  and  he  continually  takes  up  questions  raised 
before  the  Society  as  a partisan,  which,  as  the  presiding  officer,  he 
has  no  right  to  do.  When  he  asked  for  specific  information  as  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  minutes,  and  I mentioned  the  omission,  he 
ruled  that  an  omission  was  not  an  “inaccuracy”!  And  he 
frequently  makes  rulings  as  absurd  as  this. 

His  decision  (and  your  opinion)  that  he  is  elected  President  for 
life  is  equally  unfounded  in  any  plain  readingjof  the  rules  : “ All 

officers  shall  be  anuually  elected,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
do  not  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  or  otherwise ; ” but  as  the 
President  does  not  go  out  of  office  by  rotatien  or  otherwise,  he  is 
not  to  be  elected  “ annually,’’ but  for  such  time  as  the  Society 
may  see  fit  to  designate.  But  no  man  can  base  a claim  to  life 
appointment  without  an  explicit  sanction  of  the  laws.  According 
to  the  actual  rules,  which  are  the  most  clumsy  and  ill-constructed 
that,  in  a considerable  experience  of  deliberative  bodies,  1 have 
ever  seen,  the  President  is  to  be  elected  whenever  the  Society  please 
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to  elect  him,  ami  he  may  he  changed  at  every  meeting  if  they  so 
decide.  To  maintain  that  the  President  does  not  go  out  because 
the  rules  do  not  say  when  he  shall  go  out,  is  to  maintain  that  he 
can  never  be  replaced  because  the  rules  do  not  say  that  he  is  to 
be  considered  as  vacating  the  office  after  death.  It  is  quite  suffi- 
cient that  the  laws  do  not  say  that  he  holds  during  life  or  until 
resignation. 

As  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  nominations  of  the  reformers 
in  the  Society,  and  their  opposition  to  the  Council’s  nominations, 
yon  make  a mistake.  We  have  never  pretended  that  a non- 
resident member  should  be  excluded  from  the  Council ; to  do  so 
would  be  unjust.  We  desire  to  see  new  and  independent 
members  of  the  Society  continually  introduced  in  the  Council, 
and  it  has  been  very  broadly  asserted  that  the  nominations  of  the 
Council  have  been  determined  by  the  sympathy  of  the  nominees 
in  the  policy  which  the  reform  is  intended  to  replace  with 
another,  broader  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society ; and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  if  they  are  friends 
of  the  present  system  they  will  not  favour  the  reform  we  desire. 
We  knew  Mr.  El  well  as  an  intelligent  writer  on  photography  and 
a clever  photographer,  a new'  man,  and  we  put  his  name  on  the 
list  as  such,  without  any  communication  with  him. 

It  is  incorrect  also  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  opposition  lists 
contain  “ some  ” names  on  the  Council  list.  The  list  of  the 
requisitionists  and  my  own  contain  but  one — that  of  the 
Treasurer ; all  the  new  nominations  for  members  of  Council  differ 
from  those  of  the  Council. 

In  reply  to  your  foot-note  to  my  letter  in  your  last,  permit  me 
to  say  that  the  fact  of  my  letter  on  the  reforms  not  being 
mentioned  in  Council  proves  nothing ; it  was  not  likely  to  be 
openly  discussed,  as  I had  friends  in  the  Council  ; but  I was 
warned  before  the  meeting  that  my  letter  had  been  ill -received  by 
the  Council  (as  I knew  it  would  be),  and  I did  not  attend  the 
nominating  meeting  purposely,  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to 
throwing  me  overboard,  which,  for  good  reasons,  I preferred  to 
retiring  myself,  as  I had  previously  determined  to  do.  At  the 
meeting  of  Council  called  to  consider  the  requisition  which  1 was 
persuaded,  against  my  wishes,  to  attend,  the  manner  of  the 
majority  of  Council  was  studiously  cool  and  offensive,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Glaisher  rude  and  overbearing  in  the  highest  degree — even 
insulting  ; and  at  the  adjourned  Council  meeting  (which  I did  not 
attend)  Dr.  Maun  and  Mr.  Whiting,  who  presented  an  amended 
requisition,  were  similarly  received,  and  both  resigned  the  next 
day  in  consequence.  A few  weeks  previously  Mr.  Lc  Neve 
Foster,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  earnest  members  of  the  Society, 
resigned  in  consequence  of  what  lie  considered  discourteous  treat- 
ment of  a suggestion  of  reform  in  the  management  of  the 
Journal.  All  this  will  show  how  friendly  the  majority  in  the 
Council  was  to  reform. 

The  first  requisition  wras  made  as  vague  as  the  rules  permitted, 
expressly  to  leave  the  Council  and  Society  at  liberty  to  modify  the 
measures  proposed  without  direct  conflict ; but  the  large  majority 
of  the  Council,  so  far  from  being  actuated  by  the  “ broadest 
spirit,”  or  favouring  the  reforms,  raised  every  quibble  against  the 
requisition,  and  finally  declined  to  comply  with  it  because  it  was 
not  exacting  enough  ; and  in  this  opposition  Mr.  Glaisher  was 
the  most  earnest — perhaps  violent  would  be  the  word.  I assert 
unreservedly  that  the  majority  of  the  present  Council  was  opposed 
to  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  requisition,  and  that  the  determi- 
nation has  been  expressed  to  “ fight  us  to  the  bitter  end.” 

You  say  the  reforms  in  question  would  have  been  received 
favourably  by  the  Council,  and  have  been  carried  ‘-in  their  broad- 
est spirit.”  Why  then  were  we  told  that  the  dissatisfaction  which 
demands  them  was  only  the  feeling  of  a few  discontented 
persons,  and  why  should  the  Council  make  an  act  of  hostility  of 
their  proposal  in  the  only  form  permitted  by  our  laws?  Has  the 
Council  so  become  the  master  of  the  Society  that  its  dignity  is 
outraged  by  a requisition  which  it  is  in  the  clear  right  of  the 
members  to  make?  Is  the  Council  to  become  a higher  caste 
among  us,  that  its  dignity  will  not  brook  being  told  what  it 
shall  or  shall  not  do?  The  officers  of  the  Society  are  but  its 
delegates,  and  their  title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Society  is  in  their 
doing  well  and  gracefulfy  the  service  committed  to  them.  Any 
dictatory  airs  or  appearauce  of  hanging  to  office  as  a right  is  sure, 
if  submitted  to,  to  injure  tins  efficiency  of  the  Society,  and,  if  pro- 
tested against,  lower  the  dignity  of  the  officer.  A council  that 
does  its  work  thoroughly  when  in  office,  and  when  it  goes  out  does 
so  with  a cheerfulness  as  complete,  is  sure  to  do  the  most  good  in 
a society  constituted  like  ours. — Yours  truly, 

8,  Allenburi)  Gardens,  S . IF.,  Jan.  19th.  W.  Stii.i.max. 

[We  regret  that  Mr.  Stillman  forces  us  into  a position  which  is 


very  distasteful  to  ns.  He  blunders  most  egregiously.  He  is 
at  once  inexact  in  statement,  erroneous  in  deduction,  and.  as 
we  feel  assured,  altogether  wrong  in  the  opinions  he  expressed. 
Unfortunately,  he  is.  moreover,  dogmatic  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
his  inaccuracy.  And — hinc  illce  lachrymce — he  compels  us  to  say 
so.  He  confounds  the  “ minutes  ” with  a “ report  ” of 
the  discussions.  Had  Mr.  Stillman  made  an  enquiry  as 

to  the  accuracy  of  the  minutes,  he  would  have  been 
in  order ; but,  instead  of  making  an  enquiry,  he  distinctly 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  the  minutes,  although  he  admitted 
he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  to  which  they  referred, 
and  knew  nothing  whatever  about  them  except  by  hearsay.  It 
surely  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  Mr.  Stillman  assumed  a 
false  position.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  it  was  “unfortunate” 
that  a jarring  chord  should  have  been  struck  by  such  an  irregu- 
larity, and  that  it  was  indiscreet  to  offer  as  evidence  a journalistic 
report  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he  personally  knew  nothing.  If 
his  object  were  to  institute  a comparison  between  the  report  he 
produced  and  that  in  the  Society's  Journal,  he  was  still  more  irre- 
gular, as  no  question  of  the  Journal  was  before  the  meeting,  but 
simply  the  minutes,  which  constitute,  as  everyone  knows,  a brief 
official  summary  of  actual  transactions,  not  of  discussions. 
Omission  of  details  of  discussions  in  such  minutes  is  certainly  not 
inaccuracy,  and  Mr.  Stillman  must  be  singularly  unfamiliar  with 
the  business  of  scientific  meetings  if  he  fancies  that  the  official 
minutes  of  a society  should  constitute  a record  of  its  discussion. 

We  cannot  discuss  the  Chairman’s  character  or  conduct  with 
Mr.  Stillman  here,  as  we  can  scarcely  expect  him  to  admire  very 
fervently  the  firmness  with  which  his  irregularity  was  repressed.  Mr. 
Stillman  dogmatises  on  the  tenure  of  the  President’s  office.  We 
will  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  accept,  in  preference  to  his 
exposition,  the  ruling  of  the  late  Chief  Baron,  upwards  of  half  a 
century  of  whose  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  the  accurate  construing 
of  the  meaning  of  laws.  In  any  case,  the  question  needs  no  dis- 
cussion, as  the  Chairman,  although  holding  his  office  for  life,  is 
prepared  to  surrender  it  at  any  moment  to  the  Society. 

There  is  one  sentence  placed  by  Mr.  Stillman  in  italics  to  give 
it  especial  emphasis.  lie  says : “ We  have  never  pretended  that 
a non-resident  member  should  be  excluded  from  the  Council ; to 
do  so  would  be  unjust.”  This  statement  is  opposed  to  facts  within 
ourowm  knowledge.  The  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  requisitionists,  in  conversation  with  ourselves,  made 
this  a leading  complaint  against  the  nomination  of  the  Council  of 
Mr.  Swan,  who,  however  distinguished,  he  said,  was  resident  in 
the  country,  and  not  likely  to  attend  the  meetings.  Regarding 
Mr.  Elwcll,  we  probably  have  had  more  communication  with  him 
than  his  nominator?,  and  not  only  endorse  all  they  say  in  his 
favour,  but  at  any  time  would  have  pleasure  in  voting  for  him. 

Iu  relation  to  our  statement  that  some  names  proposed  in  the 
new  list  were  identical  with  those  proposed  by  the  Council, 
Mr.  Stillman  first  denies  its  accuracy,  and  then  proceeds  to  prove, 
by  admitting  that  even  his  list  contained  one  such  name,  that  in 
spirit  at  least  our  remark  was  accurate.  We  give  him  the  full 
value  of  the  quibble  on  the  word  " some.” 

Mr.  Stillman  again  repeats  that  he  was  placed  on  the  retiring 
list  because  of  a letter  he  had  written,  although  he  now  admits 
that  it  was  not— as  he  before  affirmed — discussed  nt  the  Couucil 
meeting.  We  repeat,  that  having  been  present  at  the  meeting, 
we  never  heard  his  letter  named,  and  that  lie  was  placed  on  the 
retiring  list  because  of  scant  attendance. 

In  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Council  iu  relation  to  reform, 
he  admits  a foregone  conclusion,  and  is,  therefore,  the  worst  possible 
kind  of  witness  ; and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  little  in  attendance 
at  the  Couucil  does  not  increase  the  value  of  his  evidence.  He 
knows  that  we  feel  debarred,  by  our  regard  for  the  privacy  of  the 
Council  room,  from  discussing  the  proceedings  within  its  walls  to 
which  he  refers  ; but  we  are  bound  to  affirm  that  we  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  “coolness,”  “ offeusiveness,”  “rudeness,”  nor 
“ overbearing  ” manner  to  which  reference  is  made,  and  can  only 
suggest  to  Mr.  Stillman  that  his  foregone  conclusion  he  had  done 
something  offensive,  which  he  confesses,  led  him  to  imagine  these 
things;  in  short,  thatthey  arc  subjective,  not  objective,  phenomena. 
So  also  in  relation  to  the  first  requisition  : there  was  no  opposition 
whatever.  Mr.  Stillmau  says  the  requisition  was  vague.  That  is 
true  : it  was  so  vague  that  it  was  illegal,  and  could  not  be  acted 
on.  As  proof  of  an  abseuce  of  autagonism,  the  Council,  iu  order  to 
avoid  the  delay  which  the  informal  requisition  involved,  invited  the 
requisitionists  to  meet  them,  with  a view  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  securing  the  desiderated  reforms.  This  the  requisitionists 
declined,  and,  by  doing  so,  at  least  gave  colour  to  the  statements 
which  have  been  circulated,  that  the  agitation  originated  with 
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some  discontented  men,  whose  object  was  antagonism  to  the 
Council  more  than  reform.  Om  knowledge  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  officially  and  personally,  extends  over  a much  longer 
period  of  years  than  Mr.  Stillman  has  known  the  Society,  and  wc 
repeat  our  conviction,  based  on  knowledge — not  conjecture  that 
the  majority  of  them  would  have  been  willing  at  any  time,  and 
are  now  willing,  to  accept  any  reforms  which  may  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  also  to  acquiesce  in,  and  aid  in 
carrying  out,  any  change  which  a majority  of  the  members  may 
desire,  even  should  such  changes  uot  entirely  chime  with  their 
own  convictions.  The  statement  that  the  Council  have  ever  ex- 
pressed an  inteatiou  “to  light  to  the  bitter  end”  is  not  only 
untrue,  but  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth.  No  such  sentiment 
has  either  been  entertained  or  expressed  by  the  Council  as  a 
body,  nor,  have  we  reason  to  believe,  by  a single  individual  con- 
nected with  it, — Ed.] 

SUNDAY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sin, — The  report  of  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Tunny  at  the  close 
of  a paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  contains  the  following 
words: — “He  (Mr.  Tunny)  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a 
photographer  in  the  country  who  had  not  done  some  photography 
on  the  Sabbath  day.”  I feel  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  indignant 
protest  against  this  sweeping  clause. 

Of  Mr.  Tunny's  ow'd  practice  I know  nothing  ; but  I believe 
that  not  a few  of  us  are  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  regard  as 
obligatory  the  words,  “ Six  days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy 
work  ; but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.” 
For  myself  I can  say  that  I have  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  put 
my  hand  to  the  work  of  photography  on  the  Sabbath  day. — I am, 
sir,  vour  obedient  servant,  Georoe  Bruce. 

IJunse,  19 tk  January,  1874. 

DRY  PLATES. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  correspsndent  F.  R.  is  good  enough  to 
mention  my  publication  on  dry  plates,  and  lie  desires  more  precise 
details  regarding  the  degree  of  desiccation  possessed  by  plates 
prepared  by  different  dry  plate  processes. 

At  the  first  glance  one  might  be  disposed  to  look  upon  such  a 
question  as  a joke,  for  when  we  talk  of  dry  plates,  wc  mean  plates 
covered  with  a preparation  perfectly  dry  ; nevertheless,  as  there 
are  authors  'vho  have  maintained  that  in  order  to  remain  sensitive 
the  prepared  plates  should  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  dry,  the 
matter  merits  discussion. 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is  impossible  to  prepare 
plates  which  will  keep  well  and  yield  good  results  without  they 
are  dried  thoroughly  and  uniformly.  The  question,  therefore, 
remains  whether  the  drying  should  be  accelerated,  or  forced 
artificially,  and  whether  such  a mode  of  drying  is  advantageous. 

I know  that  the  inventor  of  the  coffee  process,  Colonel  Baratti, 
has  stated  that  plates  dried  rapidly  were  more  sensitive  ; but  1 
myself  have  never  found  any  advantage  to  be  possessed  by  such 
plates.  I must,  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  every  time  that 
I dried  my  plates  artificially  and  quickly,  I only  obtained  bad  and 
unequal  results  ; when  only  a current  of  air  was  employed  for  the 
pnrpose  even,  I obtained  them  almost  altogether  insensitive.  It  is 
with  some  amount  of  conviction  that  I recommend,  therefore,  a mild 
and  gradual  drying  of  the  film,  such  as  I have  indicated  in  my 
publication;  and  never  to  employ  plates  which  are  not  perfectly 
dry,  for  I have  mentioned  a method  of  discovering  whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not. 

But  to  revert  to  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Baratti : I know  that  he 
was  of  necessity  compelled  to  accelerate  the  drying  of  his  plates 
(as  he  himself  acknowledged)  in  order  to  employ  the  same  in  a 
perfectly  dry  condition,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  his' believing  in 
an  augmentation  of  sensitiveness. 

I remember  that  to  prove  that  the  drying  was  perfect  he  put 
the  dry  plates  into  a baker’s  oven,  and  he  informed  me  that  after 
being  kept  some  time  they  answered  well,  but  he  never  said  that 
such  radical  treatment  ivas  capable  of  producing  instantaneous 
pictures. 

In  any  case,  we  may  infer  that  when  one  speaks  of  dry  plates, 
these  words  should  be  taken  in  their  complete  meaning. 

Lausanne,  Jan.  19 Ih,  1874.  A.  de  Constant; 


A FITCH  AND  BOILED  OIL  PROCESS— A SEASONABLE 
HINT. 

Dear  Sir, — In  offering  the  above  process  to  my  photographic 
brethren,  I beg  to  say  I have  not  placed  it  under  patent  restric- 
tions, which  I cannot  but  think  a great  mistake,  for  my  knowledge 


of  human  nature  teaches  me  that  everything  is  valued  according 
to  its  cost. 

I may  iustance  your  most  beautiful  “ collodio-chloride  process,” 
which  was  most  generously  given  to  the  photographic  world, 
and  which  has  met  with  but  a cold  reception. 

Had  photographers  been  compelled  to  pay  £10  or  £20  for  the 
privilege  of  working  this  process,  much  eagerness  would  have 
been  evinced,  and  an  enormous  benefit  conferred  on  photography 
by  the  practice  of  what  is  really  a permanent  printing  process. 

Now  for  the  pitch  and  boiled  oil.  Take  two  pennyworth  of 
the  former,  and  quarter  of  a pint  of  the  latter,  and  simmer  in  a 
pipkin  until  the  two  are  united  and  form  rather  a thin  liquid  ; 
then,  with  a sash  tool,  go  over  those  parts  of  your  studio  which 
are  not  water-tight ; even  broken  glass  in  a skylight. 

I have  a glass  room  with  a flat  roof,  which  has  cost  me  a little 
fortune  in  paint  and  putty,  and  which  has  been  the  bane  of  my 
life  for  a considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  the  rain  < oming  in, 
in  all  directions.  Well,  sir,  for  an  expense  of  eight  shillings,  seven 
of  which  was  for  Uiour,  I have  rendered  it  perfectly  water  tight, 
even  in  this  hornole  weather,  anticipating  not  gratitude,  but 
scathing  remarks  for  the  want  of  novelty  in  the  suggestion. — 
I beg  to  sign  myself,  your  obedient  servant,  No  Name. 


THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

Sir, — Again  and  again  has  this  subject  been  discussed  and 
speculated  on,  but  the  action  of  light  still  leaves  darkness  on 
our  minds.  Any  now  thoughts  may  provo  useful  to  elucidate 
the  knowledge  sought,  so  I coutributo  what  has  for  a long  time 
passod  through  my  mind. 

Wo  know  that  all  substances  reflect  light  according  to  their 
various  surfaces,  the  effect  of  which  on  our  brains  is  to  give 
form,  colour,  and  distance.  The  chemical  rays  in  like  manner 
as  reflected  from  surfaces,  and  more  or  less  affect  various  sensi- 
tive films,  and  in  an  infinitely  stronger  way  from  direct  sun- 
light. What  if  theso  hithorto  called  chomical  rays  should 
provo  to  bo  the  electric  part  of  light?  Wo  know  that  their 
effect  is  oven  retained  on  prepared  surfaces,  and  can  bo  given 
oft  again  from  theso  surfaces,  though  for  somo  time  taken  away 
and  covered  up  from  the  influence  of  light.  What  if  the  in- 
visible change,  hithorto  concealed  from  our  minds,  should  bo  to 
convort  a faintly  acid  or  neutral  state  of  the  sensitive  film,  be 
it  what  it  may,  to  an  alkaline  stato,  and  thus  allow  silver  to  be 
deposited  on  those  parts  rendered  alkaline  by  the  electric  action 
of  the  rays  of  light,  while  it  is  not  dopositod  in  those  parts  loft 
unaltered,  in  an  acid  or  neutral  stato.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  results  well  known  to  photographers,  which  are 
all  explained,  if  this  theory  bo  a correct  ono;  and  if  correct, 
woukl  it  not,  again,  bo  another  proof  of  that  contrary  action  by 
means  of  which  the  Maker  of  all  things  always  cause  nature 
to  work?  W.  J.  C.  M. 


in  tjrc  Stubra. 

Nominations  at  the  Photographic  Society. — Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  writes  to  explain  why  he  placed  the  names  of  certain 
gontlemenon  his  nomination  list,  at  Iho  Photographic  Meeting, 
who  have  since  declined  to  accept  the  nomination.  Ho  based 
hiB  action,  ho  states,  on  Parliamentary  experience,  where  he 
learnt  the  importance  of  an  active  opposition  “ to  keep  the 
Government  up  to  its  work.”  He  therefore  nominated  to  oflice 
two  gentlemen  he  believed  to  be  the  originators  of  the  agita- 
tion, or,  at  all  events,  the  two  principal  actors  in  it.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  at  length,  we  may  point  outthat  the  analogy 
between  Parliament  and  a scientific  society  fails,  as  thore 
is  little  in  common  between  their  purposes  and  action.  The 
continued  existence  of  “an  opposition”  in  the  Photographic 
Society  would  be  simply  destructive  of  every  purpose  of  the 
Society,  and  also  of  the  Society  itself.  In  the  real  or  fancied 
existence  of  a grievance,  agitations  may  occasionally  arise  in 
any  society  ; and  in  such  case  the  sooner  they  are  ventilated, 
anil  the  questions  settled,  the  better,  and  the  sooner  afterwards 
that  “ oppositions  ” are  forgotten,  the  happier  for  the  society. 

The  Disputed  Accuracy  of  the  “Grotto”  Photo- 
graphs.— Referring  to  the  disputed  accuracy  of  the  photographs 
of  the  “ grotto  ” at  Cheriton  Mill,  in  the  Tichborne  trial,  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  last,  Mr.  Guildford  Onslow,  M.P.,  writes 
to  a daily  contemporary  and  says  : — “ I beg  to  say  I requested 
that  eminent  photographer,  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  Fareham,  to  take  me 
certain  photographs  which  were  produeod  in  court,  and  which 
were  perfectly  correct  and  accurate  at  the  timo  he  took  them, 
since  which  the  place  is  completely  altered,  owing  to  sheep 
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having  been  penned,  as  I saw  them,  all  over  it,  so  as  to  trans- 
form wliat  was  then  a jangle  into  what  is  now  a desert.  In  short, 
t ho  place  is  now  as  much  like  what  it  was  in  July  as  a fox- 
covert  is  to  Stonehenge.’’  Mr.  Wyatt’s  name  is  well  known  as 
a skilful  photographer,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  bungle  his 
work  ; but  tho  present  tenant  of  tho  place  a Mr.  Stratton,  writes 
to  tho  Times  and  utterly  denies  that  any  chango  ha3  taken 
placo.  The  question  will  then  arise,  wcro  tho  photographs 
“ cooked,”  and  how  ? 

Cusson’s  Photographic  Almanac. — Wo  have  recoivod 
from  Mr.  I).  II.  Cusson’s,  of  Southport,  a copy  of  his  “Photo- 
grapher’s Pocket  Almanac  and  Kominder  for  1878.”  As  on 
former  occasions,  it  is  a useful  and  handy  little  calendar  and 
memorandum  book  for  tho  waistcoat  pocket  or  for  t he  pocket- 
book. 

Photogra purrs’  Account  Keeping.— Wo  have  received  a 
sample  sheet  of  Mr.  George  Hooper’s  system  of  Book-keeping 
for  Photographers.  As  we  have  bolero  said,  the  plan  is  care- 
fully devised  and  systematic,  and  will  prove  a valuable  aid  in 
an  often  neglected  department  of  the  photographic  business. 

Photographic  Materials. — Wo  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Payno  and  Chapman,  of  Manchester,  a very  complete 
catalogue  of  the  apparatus  and  materials  they  aro  prepared  to 
supply  to  photographers. 


3U  CorrcspoutHuts. 

Thomas  Baynton. — A suitable  etching  ground  for  producing  an 
etched  negative  on  a glass  plate  might  he  produced,  we  should 
think,  by  the  use  of  a black  varnish.  Possibly  Bates’  black 
varnish,  used  as  sold,  or  diluted  with  turpentine,  would  answer. 
Brunswick  black,  dissolved  in  turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  castor  oil  to  prevent  the  film  becoming  too  brittle, 
might  answer.  We  have  seen  very  good  results  produced  by 
using  a very  powdery  collodion,  sensitizing  in  the  silver  bath  as 
usual,  exposing  to  diffused  light,  then  developing  and  fixing. 
If  a tough,  horny  collodion  he  employed,  the  film  tears  instead 
of  giving  a clean  line  under  tho  point  of  the  etching  needle. 

One  in  a Fix. — The  presence  of  small  defects  in  tho  magnesium 
ribbon  has  a tendency  to  produce  the  trouble  you  describe,  an 
unsteady  light  and  occasional  stoppage  in  the  combustion.  A 
fresh  supply  of  the  ribbon  will  probably  prove  a remedy.  The 
light  will  also  go  out  if  the  clock-work  arrangement  fail  to  push 
forward  the  ribbon  duly. 

SciorncoN. — You  will  find  many  formula;  in  our  back  volumes 
and  Year-Books.  A very  good  process,  yielding  fine  results,  I 
is  given  on  page  118  of  our  Year-Book  for  1873.  Here  is  | 
another  : — Take  iodide  of  potassium  six  grains,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium two  grains,  and  chloride  of  sodium  one  grain,  and  dissolve 
in  an  ounce  of  water.  The  addition  of  one  grain  of  gelatine  to 
ca  b two  or  three  ounces  of  solution  will  keep  the  image  better 
on  the  surface.  Sensitize  on  a fifty-grain  silver  bath  containing 
tweuty  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce.  Develop  either  with 
pyro  and  acetic  acid,  or  with  gallic  acid. 

J.  S.  II.  (Clapliain). — An  “ aceto- nitrate  bath”  was  a familiar 
thing  to  dry-plate  workers  a few  years  ago,  when  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  was  commonly  worked.  Its  formulae  varied, 
but  the  following  was  a common  one: — Nitrate  of  silver  forty 
grains,  acetic  acid  thirty  minims,  water  one  ounce.  Your  bath, 
as  you  will  sen,  bad  insufficient  acetic  acid.  We  regret  that  wo 
have  not  time  to  answer  photographic  questions  by  post. 

Enlarged  Negative. — We  cannot  undertake  to  pronounce  defi- 
nitely which  is  the  best  mode  of  producing  a transparency  from 
which  to  obtain  an  enlarged  negative.  You  must  read  what  has 
been  published,  examine  results,  and  decide  for  yourself.  It  is 
no  new  doctrine,  as  you  soeni  to  fancy,  that  so  much  depends 
upon  the  transparency,  nnd  that  it  should  he  niuchover-cxposod. 
In  our  Year-Book  for  1863,  upwards  of  olevon  years  ago,  in 
describing  the  production  of  enlarged  negatives,  we  said  : —“On 
the  perfectness  of  the  transparency  the  result  largely  depends. 
It  should  bo  very  full  of  detail,  and  apparently  much  over- 
exposed, according  to  the  usuil  standard  of  transparencies  for 
the  .stereoscope.”  One  chief  cause  of  tho  improved  quality  of 
modern  enlargements  is  tho  greater  attention  which  has  been 
given  to  the  subject,  and  anc  hor  the  practice  of  retouching  at 
some  stage  of  the  process. 

Antoinette. — You  will  find  a good  method  of  giving  a grain  to  a 
photograph  in  Mr.  Crough ton’s  recent  paper  before  the  South 
J.ondon  Photographic  Society,  which  we  published  a few  weeks 
ago.  2.  Permanganate  of  potash  is,  wo  believe,  occasionally 
prescribed  in  weak  solution  as  a wash  to  sores  and  ulcers, 
it  will  have  a cleansing  influence,  aiding  in  the  removal 
of  putrid  discharges.  3.  Permanganate  of  potash  used  in 
solution  (say  five  grains  to  the  ounce)  applied  to  a carbon  trans- 
parency will  increase  its  density.  Such  transparencies  maybe 
tinted. 


R.  H.  (Swansea). — As  you  state  the  matter,  you  have  a good  case 
against  the  manufacturers  sending  out  the  copies  of  your  photo- 
graph. The  simplest  mode  of  proceeding  is  by  summons  before 
a magistrate,  who  can  exercise  summary  jurisdiction,  and  you 
can,  on  proving  your  claim,  recover  penalties  on  each  copy 
issued,  not  exceeding  ten  pounds.  The  Finn  Art  Copyright  Act, 
issued  in  1862,  contains  full  details.  You  had  better,  however, 
take  the  advice  of  a solicitor.  You  can  obtain  permission  to 
examine  the  Registrar’s  books  at  Stationers’  Hall  on  payment 
of  one  shilling,  and  can  obtain  such  a copy  of  the  registration  ns 
will  be  received  as  evidence  in  a court  of  law  on  payment  of  five 
shillings. 

G.  W.  R. — We  cannot  tell  of  whom  a large  lens  may  bo  borrowed, 
unless  you  have  some  friend  who  can  lend  it.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  one  who  makes  a business  of  lending  apparatus.  Some 
years  ago  some  letters  were  published  suggesting  the  advantages 
lo  photographers  if  some  one  would  establish  a lending  agency, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  2.  Sonic  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago  wo 
described  the  mode  of  examining  non-actinic  glass  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope,  and  for  some  years  kept  up  the  practice  or  so 
examining  samples  for  our  readers.  The  common  prism  must, 
of  course,  be  made  into  a spectroscope.  Any  one  li  ,mly  in  such 
manufactures  could  make  a spectroscope  very  cheaply;  but  not 
an  unpractised  band 

Ignoramus. — You  will  find  the  form  of  studio  to  which  Mr.  Fry 
refers  described,  with  diagram,  in  Mr.  Slingsby’s  article  in  our 
Year-Book  for  1871.  Hot  development  is  only  recommended 
for  use  in  very'  cold  weather.  We  hope  shortly  to  publish  a 
further  communication  from  Mr.  Fry  on  the  subject  of  rapidity. 

A.  G.  W. — You  should  have  stated  how  and  by  what  formula  you 
prepared  your  toning  hath.  Merely  stating  that  you  follow 
Ilanlwicli  is  insufficient,  as  he  gave  various  formula;.  Tho  dark 
pink  colouration  of  your  prints  is  due  to  a general  reduction  of  tho 
gold  all  over  tho  print.  This  may  be  due  to  a variety  of  causes. 
It  may  he  the  result  of  using  an  unsuitable  formula;  it  may  be, 
and  very  probably  is,  due  to  toning  in  daylight;  it  may  be  duo 
to  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  soaked  into  the  paper  upon  which 
t lie  portraits  are  printed  ; it  may  he  due  to  touching  the  toning 
bath  witli  fingers  contaminated  witli  some  otli-r  chemicals. 
Some  of  tlic  prints,  No.  5 being  a notable  example,  aro  not  per- 
fectly fixed,  tlie  brown,  mottled  staining  being  due  to  tliat  cause. 
Imperfect  fixation  arises  from  the  use  of  a fixing  bath  too  weak, 
or  exhausted,  or  from  too  short  immersion,  or  from  the  prints 
sticking  together.  A good  toning  bath  may  bo  made  by  dis- 
solving one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  and  thirty  grains  of  acetate 
of  soda  in  six  ounces  of  water.  It  should  stand  a day  or  two 
after  mixing  before  use.  The  fixing  hath  should  consist  of  four 
ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  a pint  of  water.  It  should 
not  lie  used  at  a temperature  under  60°  Fall.*,  ami  should  only 
lie  used  for  one  batch  of  prints. 

W.  Perry. — The  alteration  in  the  address  on  the  envelope  you 
enclose  was  made  in  our  office.  2.  The  matter  entirely 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  bargain.  If  the  “ right  to  publish” 
has  been  definitely  sold,  of  course  it  cannot  lie  sold  again  to 
second  person.  The  power  to  sell  to  other  people  will  entirely 
depend  on  the  terms  of  tile  first  bargain.  3.  Copyright  in  a pic- 
ture continues  during  the  life  of  tho  author,  and  for  seven  years 
after  his  death. 

J.  Griffiths. — There  is  a very  good  method  described  on  page  70 
of  our  Year-Book  for  J870. 

Another  Membbr  of  the  Photographic  Society  writes  a 
long  letter  regarding  the  Photographic  Society.  He  especially 
asks  why,  if,  us  has  been  alleged,  there  is  wide-spread  dissatis- 
faction, wn3  its  expression  confined,  nt  the  last  full  meeting,  to 
two  or  three  persons,  who  have  the  credit  of  being  its  originators. 
He  proceeds  io  comment  on  what  lie  regards  as  the  “ absurd  posi- 
tion ” of  Mr.  Stillman  in  disputing  the  correctness  of  minutes  of 
which  lie  knew,  personally,  nothing.  Our  correspondent’s  let'er 
is  a long  one,  and  our  pages  are  much  too  full  of  this  unimportant 
agitation.  Our  correspondent’s  question  as  to  whether  all  those 
signing  the  inquisition  were  really  members  of  the  Society,  and 
whether  some  of  those  who  wcro  members  were  not  technically 
disqualified,  should  not  he  put  to  us,  but  to  the  President  at  tho 
meeting. 

G.  11. — The  loose  fog,  which  may  he  removed  by  the  fingers,  may 
bo  due  to  various  causes.  It  is  very  frequently  due  to  the  use 
of  a newly  mixed  developer,  which, after  kcepingafew  days,  will 
work  cleaner.  It  is  due  at  times  to  insufficient  restraining  acid 
in  the  developer,  and  sometimes  to  impurity  in  tho  acetic  acid 
employed,  if  the  acetic  acid  be  pure,  increasing  the  proportion 
will  generally  stop  the  fog;  or  try  the  addition  of  thirty  grains 
of  sugar  to  the  ounce. 

Deaf  and  Du.mii  Artist. — Thanks;  we  shall  give  details  in  our 
next,  and  also  refer  to  your  former  communications. 

Large  Photographs. — Mr.  Aldridge's  communication  on  this 
subject,  together  with  several  other  letters  and  articles  in  type, 
aro  compelled,  by  the  pressure  in  our  space,  to  stand  over  till 
next  week. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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KRONE’S  DRY  PROCESS. 

Dr.  Hermann  Krone,  the  President  of  the  Dresden 
Photographic  Society  and  editor  of  the  Helios,  has  for  some 
time  past  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  matter  of  dry 
processes,  with  a view  of  considering  their  adoption  in 
astronomical  work,  and  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the 
approaching  transit  of  Venus.*  Dr.  Krone  has  now  been 
selected  by  the  German  Government  to  undertake  the 
photographic  arrangements  of  the  German  expedition  to 
be  despatched  to  the  Auckland  Islands  (south  of  New  Zea- 
land) in  June  next.  The  appointment  is  one  upon  which 
we  sincerely  congratulate  our  learned  colleague,  for  it  is  a 
post  for  which  he  is  especially  fitted,  being  both  a practical 
and  scientific  photographer.  During  his  absence,  the  jour- 
nal which  he  has  founded  and  edited  since  its  birth  will  be 
discontinued ; but  we  hope  that  photographers  will  still 
have  the  benefit  of  his  experiences  during  his  temporary 
sojourn  abroad  conveyed  to  them  through  some  other 
medium.  In  the  last  number  of  Helios  we  find  a descrip- 
tion of  a new  dry  process  by  its  editor,  and  as  this  will 
doubtless  be  the  method  he  intends  to  employ  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
in  it. 

The  method  permits  the  preparation  in  advance  of  any 
number  of  plates,  which  may  be  preserved  in  a damp  cli- 
mate, and  are  perfectly  insensitive  to  light  of  a certain 
degree  of  intensity.  The  sensitizing  and  washing  of  the 
films  may  be  fulfilled  in  a few  minutes,  and  may,  should 
necessity  compel  such  a course,  be  manipulated  by  opera- 
tors little  skilled  in  the  business.  If  desired,  however, 
the  plates  may  be  prepared  at  once  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  then  require  less  time  and  less  care,  less  silver  and 
less  rinsing  water,  than  are  necessary  in  practising  the 
collodio-albumen  method.  The  dry  plates,  prepared  either 
at  one  time  or  at  two  separate  operations,  are  as  sensitive, 
and  yield  as  sharply-defined  negatives,  ns  any  collodio- 
albumen  plates,  while  the  mechanical  stability  of  the  film 
is  not  inferior.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  be  employed 
just  as  well  in  a moist  atmosphere  as  in  a hot  dry  tempe- 
rature, remaining  clean  and  sensitive  for  a long  time,  and 
not  liable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  plates,  to 
undergo  spontaneous  decomposition  by  the  formation  of 
sulphide  of  silver.  The  method,  moreover,*  possesses  the 
great  advantage  that  the  solutions  and  baths  employed  arc 
not  in  any  way  changed  by  continued  employment,  thus 
jeopardizing  the  certainty  of  the  results;  whilst  in  the 
collodio-albumen  method,  not  only  the  pollodion  and  the 
silver  bath,  but  also  the  albumen,  and  especially  the  second 
sensitizing  solution,  after  it  has  been  employed  once,  are 
for  ever  altering,  so  that  repeated  testing  of  the  same  is 
required.  The  last  named  silver  solution  must,  indeed, 
always  be  applied  fresh.  In  my  recent  method,  however, 
the  solutions  and  baths,  if  oidy  carefully  carried,  will 
remain  good  on  a journey  for  years,  and  may  be  employed 
to  the  last  drop.  With  some  little  practice,  too,  the  pro- 
cess yields  constantly  good  results. 

I now  proceed  to  give  practical  details  of  the  method, 
more  especially  in  relation  to  its  adaptation  to  the  Transit 
of  Venus  Expedition.  The  following  arc  the  component 
parts  of  the  process:— 

a.  Silver  Alcohol. — A tost  tube  is  obtained,  together  with 
the  following  ingredients : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  10  grammes 

Distilled  water  ...  10  ,, 

Absolute  alcohol  ...  ...  ...  250  cub.  cents. 

Nitric  acid ' 5 drops 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  put  ihto  the  test-tube,  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  added ; by  gently  heating,  a solution  of  the  silver 
is  brought  about,  and  this  is  then  gently  added  by  degrees 
and  during  agitation  to  the  absolute  alcohol ; the  test-tube 


* See  article  by  hr.  Krone  on 
graphic  News,  7th  March,  1873. 
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is  rinsed  out  with  a little  of  the  alcohol,  so  that  none  of 
the  silver  shall  remain  behind,  and,  finally,  the  five  drops 
of  nitric  acid  are  added.  This  solution  is  termed  silver 
alcohol,  and  it  does  not  need  filtration. 

b.  Normal  Collodion. — This  is  made  up  of — 

Alcohol  (nearly  absolute) 1 litre 

Pyroxilin  ...  60  to  70  grammes 

(according  to  solubility) 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  • 1 litre. 

The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  then  the  upper  and 
clearer  portion  decanted  for  use.  This  collodion  is  about 
double  the  thickness  of  the  ordinary  material. 

c.  Silver  Collodion. — This  is  prepared  according  to  the 
undermentioned  formula : — 

Normal  collodion  ...  ...  250  cub.  ceuts. 

Silver  collodion  125  „ 

Ether...  ...  ...  ...  125  ,, 

If  this  collodion  prove  to  be  too  thick,  it  is  diluted  to  any 
desirable  extent  with  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  kept 
ready  for  the  purpose. 

e.  1 solution  is  made  up  of — 

Silver  alcohol  124  cub.  cents. 

Absolute  alcohol  125  ,, 

Ether...  ...  ...  ...  ^50  ,, 

The  collodion,  when  ready  for  use,  must  neither  be  too 
thick  nor  too  thin,  and  when  the  consistence  has  been 
approved  of  by  means  of  a trial  plate,  there  are  added  four 
to  six  drops  of  negative  varnish  for  every  ten  cubic  centi- 
metres of  silver  collodion.  The  varnish  of  Sobering,  of 
Berlin,  as  also  that  of  Professor  Vogel,  is  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

</.  Negative  Varnish  is  thus  constituted: — 

White  shellac  ...  ...  ...  3 parts 

Sandrac  ...  ...  ...  ...  .3  ,, 

Alcohol  (at  95  deg.)  40  ,, 

The  silver  collodion,  if  well  stoppered  and  kept  in  the 
dark,  may  be  preserved  for  years,  although  after  a time  it 
assumes  a light  brownish  tint.  It  may  be  poured  with  the 
same  ease  as  iodized  collodion.  No  preliminary  coating  is 
required  in  the  preparation  of  plates  by  this  method,  for 
blisters  or  raising  of  the  film  are  things  unknown.  The 
well-cleaned  and  polished  glass  plates  are  simply  coated 
with  collodion,  and  then  put  into  a dipping  hath  of  a ver- 
tical or  horizontal  nature,  containing  the  undermentioned 
solution,  viz. : — 

e.  Iodide  of  Potassium  Bath. — This  is  made  up  of — 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  20  grammes 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  1 litre 

Silver  collodion  containing  varnish  5 drops 
The  iodide  and  bromide  are  dissolved  in  the  distilled  water, 
and  the  five  drops  of  silver  collodion  arc  then  added.  The 
solution  is  well  shaken  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  filtered 
through  filter-paper.  To  remove  any  trace  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  from  the  latter,  it  should  be  first  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water,  and  subsequently  twice  rinsed  with  dis- 
tilled water.  (To  be  continued.) 

■O-. 

“THE  PENCIL  OF  NATURE.” 

BY  A.  BROTHERS,  F.li.A.S.* 

Our  Secretary  has  announced  that  I purpose  this  evening 
to  read  a paper  on  the  “ Pencil  of  Nature.”  I intend 
merely  to  call  your  attention  to  the  present  condition  of 
some  prints  in  Nos.  I.  and  111.  of  that  work,  and  to  make 
some  general  remarks  on  the  fading  of  photographs. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
so  few  papers  are  read  before  our  Society  is  that  members 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  writing  of  a formal  paper.  It 
is  much  easier  to  come  to  the  meetings  prepared  to  speak 
on  a certain  subject  than  to  sit  down  to  the  task  of  writing. 
A short  address  would,  in  most  cases,  answer  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a subject  for  discussion  ; and  it  is  this 

* Road  before  the  MancheAer  Photographic  Society. 
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which  makes  our  meetings  useful  and  interesting,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  of,  possibly,  a tedious  preparation.  A 
little  previous  thought,  and  a few  examples  for  illustra- 
tion, are  alone  necessary.  The  announcement  of  a subject 
for  discussion  has  a marked  influence  on  the  attendance  of 
members,  and  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  for  our 
next  two  meetings  papers  or  addresses  are  promised. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  instability  of  ordinary  photo- 
graphs on  paper  ; and  if  we  did  not  know  it  from  experi- 
ence, we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  fact  by  writers  in 
the  various  newspapeis  and  periodicals.  If  those  who 
write  understood  their  subject,  and  refrained  from  making 
sweeping  assertions,  I,  for  one,  would  not  complain.  But 
I contend  for  the  stability  of  photographs,  and  complain 
that  imperfectly-informed  writers  do  our  art  serious 
injustice.  Take  the  following  as  an  illustration.  It  is 
from  the  Lithographer,  No.  42.  The  writer,  in  an  article 
on  “The  Correlation  of  Photography,  Lithography,  and 
Typography,”  says,  respecting  photographs  : — 

“ There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  suffered  from  the  disap- 
pointment occasioned  by  the  ephemeral  character  of  the  ordinary 
photograph.  The  portrait  of  a child,  a sister,  a parent,  or  a wife, 
has  been  treasured,  perhaps,  for  years,  and  its  owner  has  had  the 
pleasing  impression  that  in  the  picture  the  loved,  but  lost,  one 
lives  again.  The  view  of  a noble  landscape,  seen,  perhaps,  under 
circumstances  that  can  never  recur,  has  remained  in  our  favourite 
album,  and  the  happy  anticipation  indulged  in  that  in  some  quiet 
hour  we  may,  in  fancy,  once  more  visit  the  scene.  Alas  ! when 
brought  to  the  light  our  pictures  are  gone.  The  lineaments  of 
the  cherished  features,  the  lights  and  shade  of  the  landscape,  are 
all  blurred  and  blotted  out,  and  there  is  little  before  us  but  a 
confused  series  of  shades  of  brown,  pink,  and  yellow. 

“We  have  by  our  side  a copy  of  the  Photographic  Art 
Journal,  published  in  1858.  One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the 
seedy  and  sickly  appearance  of  the  good  people  who  once  adorned 
its  pages,  and  the  landscapes  fading  into  that  distance  which 
assuredly  does  not,  in  their  case,  lend  any  kind  of  enchantment  to 
the  view.  Dr.  Trench,  Dr.  W.  Russell,  Miss  Nightingale,  and 
Samuel  Lover,  are  or  were  all  there,  whilst  Windsor  Castle  and 
Stoke  Pogis  have  got  into  a London  fog.  The  editor  well  says  in 
his  preface  that,  as  a graphic  art,  the  strongest  recommendation  of 
photography  is  fidelity — a truthfulness  impossible  to  the  produc- 
tions of  the  other  graphic  arts ; but  if  he  could  have  added 
durability  to  fidelity,  he  would  have  been  able  to  write  in  a far 
different  strain  from  what  appears  in  his  closely-printed  pages. 

“ This  non-permanency  is  the  great  defect  of  the  photograph, 
and  it  almost  outweighs  all  its  other  advantages — even  the 
absolute  accuracy  to  nature  which  it  presents,  and  the  ease  and 
simplicity  with  which  the  picture  has  been  obtained.  What  still 
further  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  this  fleeting  character  is 
probably  inherent  in  the  ordinary  photograph  ; for  the  very 
action  of  light  which  forms  the  image  tends  to  destroy  it — even 
as  our  life  is  gradually  exhausted  by  the  very  means  we  adopt  to 
preserve  it.” 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  photographs  do 
fade  ; so  do  water-colour  drawings.  Some  oil  paintings 
change  colour  (who  does  not  remember  the  “ Strawberry 
Girl  ?),  and  even  become  almost  valueless.  But  would  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  writers  make  the  same  charge 
of  want  of  stability  of  water  or  oil  colours  because  some 
have  faded  ? I have  generally  noticed  that  ordinary  pho- 
tographs are  called  “ ephemeral”  when  something  is  to  be 
described  which  is  supposed  to  be  permanent,  and  that  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  article  from  which  the  above 
question  is  taken. 

I have  here,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  a faded  pho- 
tograph which  you  have  ever  seen.  It  is  stamped  on  the 
back  “ Patent  Talbotype,  or  Sun  Picture,”  and  in  ink  is 
written  “ The  Boulevards,  Paris.”  Without  these  marks 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  know  what  was  once  on  the 
paper.  The  print  was  issued  in  the  “ Pencil  of  Nature,” 
in  1844.  Fortunately  1 have  here  another  print  from  the 
same  negative,  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  apparently  in 
the  same  condition  now  as  it  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
1 have  also  here  other  examples  from  the  same  work — 
some  faded  and  others  perfect. 

Can  this  want  of  stability  in  some  cases,  and  permanence 


in  others,  be  explained  ? I think  the  cause  is  obvious. 
The  print  of  “ The  Boulevards — now  almost  white  paper — 
has  evidently  been  fastened  to  the  mounting-board  with 
some  substance  which  has  injuriously  affected  the  print. 
The  other  print  of  the  same  subject  is  not  attached  to  the 
card,  excepting  for  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  around  the 
edges,  and  this  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  photograph, 
you  will  notice,  is  as  completely  faded  as  the  other 
example.  Can  further  proof  be  wanting  that  the  mount- 
ing material  has  caused  the  mischief?  It  would  be 
valuable  and  interesting  if  the  history  of  these  two  prints 
could  be  made  known.  Was  gum  or  paste  used?  and  why 
were  some  of  the  prints  firmly  attached  to  the  card,  while 
others  were  fastened  at  the  edges  only  ? I wish  it  to  be 
noticed  that  my  remarks  refer  to  all  the  prints  I nowpro- 
ducc.  The  four  fastened  to  the  mounts  are  badly  faded ; 
all  the  rest  are  in  good  condition. 

I am  aware  that  this  subject  has  often  engaged  the 
attention  of  photographers,  and  is  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties.  It  is  certainly  very  mysterious  why  some 
prints  fade  and  others  do  not.  I have  just  selected  from 
our  portfolio  a print  of  lladdon  Ilall.  It  was  printed  on 
January  5th,  1855,  for  a special  purpose,  and  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  of  this  society  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  named.  The  print  was  toned  in  the  old  hypo,  and 
gold  bath,  and  was  merely  rinsed:  in  water  and  then 
mounted  with  gelatine.  It  is  on  plain  paper.  I wrote  on 
the  back  of  the  print,  “ Not  washed,”  adding  the  date, 
and  it  has  remained  in  the  portfolio  until  this  evening.  I 
will  endeavour  to  show  you  its  present  condition  by  means 
of  the  magnesium  light,  and  you  will  see  that  it  .appears  to 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  first  printed.  There  is  a 
small  yellow  mark,  but  that  was  done  when  I last  saw  the 
print,  about  fifteen  years  since. 

1 have  also  selected  from  the  portfolio  two  other  prints 
done  in  1855.  One  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  William) 
Fairbairn,  and  a copy  of  an  oil  painting.  These  appear 
to  be  unchanged.  1 have  to  thank  Mr.  Lund  for  bring- 
ing two  prints  of  the  same  subjects,  and  those  seem  to  be 
unchanged  also.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  prints 
are  not  printed  to  the  same  depth.  Some  are  lighter  than 
others,  and  when  placed  beside  the  darker  ones  appear  to 
be  changed  when  they  are  not.  Our  President  says  his 
print  of  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  faded.  Perhaps  it  was  not  taken 
care  of.  I do  not  say  that  my  prints  arc  less  liable  to 
fade  than  others ; but  I do  contend  that  if  every  care  be 
taken  in  the  preparation  and  mounting  of  photographs, 
and  they  are  then  as  carefully  preserved  as  water-colour 
drawings,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  their  per- 
manency. As  a rule,  photographs  are  not  taken  care  of, 
and  in  this  is  to  be  found  one  explanation  of  their  fading. 

It  is  often  said  that  a photograph  has  faded  when  the 
paper  only  has  changed  colour.  Here  is  an  example  in 
a group  of  three  figures — a gentleman  and  two  little  boys. 
One  of  them,  then  about  seven  years  old,  is  now  a member 
of  our  council — evidence  of  the  age  of  the  print.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  half-tones  in  this  print  are  good,  but  the 
paper  appears  somewhat  yellow.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  yellowness  of  prints  was  frequently  the  effect  of 
the  old  system  of  toning.  Here  are  examples  which  the 
magnesium  light  will  show  you  to  be  perfect  in  every 
respect,  excepting  the  colour  of  the  paper. 

Much  of  the  discredit  under  which  photographers  have 
fallen  arisesfrom  cheapness  and  carelessness.  Look  through 
any  friend’s  album,  and  the  probability  is  that  all  the 
“ seedy”  prints  have  been  done  during  some  sea  side  visit, 
or  have  emanated  from  some  of  those  places  of  business 
noted  for  cheapness  rather  than  quality.  Not  many 
months  since  I was  examining  a celebrated  book  of  travels, 
containing  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  the  book.  This 
book  had  not  been  published  three  months,  and  yet  the 
portrait  was  fading.  The  work  was  sold  in  thousands,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  that  cheapness  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  faded  print. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  PAPER  ON  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  LIMES  FOR  THE  LANTERN. 

BY  M.  NOTON.* 

Tiie  inferiority  of  the  light  I had  here  at  our  last  meeting, 
compared  with  the  good  one  frequently  obtained  at  home, 
has  compelled  me  to  come  before  you  again  this  evening  to 
explain  what  I believe  to  be  the  reason,  and  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  remedies  1 have  adopted  to  overcome  the 
defect. 

The  primary  cause  was  a deficiency  of  pressure  of  the  coal 
gas.  Secondly,  I had  ten  feet  of  india-rubber  tubing  from 
the  chandelier  to  the  lantern,  six  feet  of  which  were  wired, 
and  this  retarded  the  flow  of  the  gas  very  much  ; so  between 
the  two  I had  an  insufficient  pressure  to  enable  me  to  give 
you  the  amount  of  light  you  were  led  to  expect. 

When  the  oxygen  was  turned  on  the  hydrogen  was  driven 
back,  and  it  required  the  greatest  nicety  of  adjustment  of 
the  oxygen  tap  to  get  a proper  proportion  of  the  two  gases. 
The  blowpipe  or  burner  I used  mixes  the  two  gases  just 
before  issuing,  and  requires  more  pressure  than  those  with 
the  oxygen  inside  the  hydrogen  flame. 

I thought  I should  have  to  use  the  latter  form  of  burner 
in  future,  where  probably  there  would  be  a diminished 
pressure  of  coal  gas,  and  was  about  to  fit  to  the  lantern  a 
good  one  I have,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  and  try  a 
jet  of  larger  bore.  I made  one  about  double  the  area  of 
orifice.  The  two  jets  are  on  the  table — the  smaller-bore  one 
being  tipped  with  platinum,  the  other  all  brass. 

I think  it  fortunate  that  I should  be  baffled  as  I was,  for 
it  has  put  me  in  possession  of  a remedy  I had  not  before 
thought  of.  Instead  of  having  only  one  jet,  I shall  be  now 
armed  with  two  or  three  of  different  bores  in  future;  the 
same  as  when  you  go  out  with  lenses  of  different  foci  to 
your  cameras.  Instead  of  the  india-rubber  tubing  I had 
last  time  from  the  chandelier  to  the  lantern,  a copper  pipe 
is  now  attached,  and  a pressure  gauge  is  also  applied,  so 
that  we  may  sec  what  pressure  we  have  to  work  with. 

The  next  thing  I have  to  mention  is  the  lime  cylinder. 
I have  always  been  an  advocate  for  the  disc,  but  the 
cylinder  is  more  convenient  to  make. 

As  an  improvement  I have,  since  our  last  meeting,  made 
a small  semicircular  trough  to  hold  the  cjlinder  when  laid 
horizontal,  or  in  a line  with  the  axis  of  the  lenses,  instead  of 
vertical,  the  flame  being  applied  to  one  of  the  flat  ends  of 
the  lime  cylinder  (the  hardest  part)  instead  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  side  when  vertical  (the  softest  part) — another 
very  simple  matter.  I consider  this  a very  important 
improvement,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Supposing  a solid  cylinder  to  be  only  one  and  a-half  inch 
long  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  we  at  once  convert 
it  (by  laying  it  down)  into  a disc  one  and 
a-half  inch  thick  by  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  diameter,  both  ends  being  usable  ; we 
thut  get  a miniature  sun  of  that  diameter 
tolerably  well  defined.  This  being  so 
satisfactory  to  me,  I have  ground  down  and 
re-made  most  of  my  lime  cylinders  over 
again,  solid.  No  more  drilling  will  be  re- 
quired now,  nor  any  more  vertical  cylinders 
for  the  future. 

I think  a five-eighths  better  than  a four- 
teen-eighths  disc,  because  the  whole  of 
the  smaller  one  is  incadescent,  and  there 
will  be  more  economy  in  the  materials; 
also,  the  trough  is  a much  easier  thing  to 
make  than  the  disc-holder. 

If  the  end  of  the  lime  cylinder  does  pit  some,  it  can  only 
be  a good  half-inch  in  diameter,  and,  if  it  becomes  very 
deep,  the  other  end  is  available  immediately  by  turning  the 
lime  end  for  end  ; then,  again,  the  two  ends  can  be  pared 
off,  and  you  have  a new  lime  surface  to  go  on  with.  About 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth  is  calcined  at  a time,  so 
that  a cylinder  may  be  used  about  four  times. 

* A communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 


The  curved  surface  of  the  vertical  cylinder  does  not  give 
off  the  greatest  amount  of  light  until  it  lias  become  pitted 
to  some  extent,  which  is  really  an  improvement  as  far  as 


that  goes  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  a flat  surface  at  the 
beginning  is  the  best  under  all  circumstances. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TIIE  ERUP- 
TION OF  VESUVIUS  OF  APRIL,  1872, 
Collected  and  Prepared  by  J.  M.  Black,  Esg.,  J.P.  : 
Explanatory  Remarks. 

BY  DR.  MANN.* 

In  order  that  the  several  incidents  of  these  pictures  of 
volcanic  destruction  and  devastation  may  be  properly  appre- 
hended, it  may  be  as  well  briefly  to  state  what  occurs  when 
a stream  of  molten  lava  breaks  out  from  one  of  the  high 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  at  the  time  of  an  eruption.  First,  the 
lava  runs  down  the  steep  side  of  the  cone  with  a rapid 
descent  for  800  or  1,000  feet,  but  not  with  the  noise  and 
splash  that  attend  a sudden  fall  of  water.  It  glides  down 
on  its  fiery  path  with  a quiet,  stealthy,  serpent-like  move- 
ment, on  account  of  its  thick,  pasty  consistence,  lapping 
round  all  objects  that  it  encounters  by  the  way.  On  reach- 
ing the  gentler  declivities  around  the  base  of  the  cone  it 
slackens  its  speed,  soon  moving  not  faster  than  a man  can 
easily  walk,  and  even  at  a less  rate  than  that  towards  the 
side,  where  a solidifying  crust  first  begins  to  form.  It  soon 
melts  out  for  itself  a regular  channel  in  the  old  ashes  and 
lava,  with  banks  rising  some  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
burning  stream.  As  it  gets  further  and  further  away  from 
its  source  it  spreads  wider  and  wider,  and  moves  more  and 
more  sluggishly,  until  at  length  it  stops  altogether  in  front, 
forming  a massive  rampart  many  tons  in  weight,  with  firm, 
hardened  sides,  due  to  the  cooling  crust,  but  with  streaks  of 
liquid  fire  still  seen  shining  through  here  and  there.  The 
rampart  grows  bigger  and  thicker,  until  at  last,  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  it  rolls  over,  pushed  out  of  the  way  by 
the  pressure  of  the  stream  gathering  behind,  and  then  a 
new  rampart  begins  to  form  ; and  this  process  is  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  the  vis  a tergoof  the  flowing  lava  has 
been  exhausted.  From  the  influence  of  this  process,  and 
from  the  subsequent  operation  of  air,  the  beds  of  old  lava 
assume  the  appearance  which  has  been  well  compared  to 
that  of  a suddenly  petrified  sea,  with  waves  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high  changed  into  stone,  but  with  their  sloping 
faces  encumbered  with  loose  clinkers  that  break  away  and 
roll  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  undulations  at  the  slightest 
touch.  All  the  old  lava  lying  between  the  Observatory  and 
the  base  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  of  this  broken,  billowy, 
clinker-encumbered  character.  Four  photographs  of  the 
series  are  given  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity,  and  they  do  so 
very  completely  and  beautifully.  They  were  taken  from 
the  old  lava  of  the  eruption  of  J858,  below  the  Hermitage 
Hill,  and  very  adequately  represent  the  contorted  and  ropy 
structure  of  the  rock.  One  of  this  series  also  shows  the 
position  of  the  Observatory  in  relation  to  theso  lava-deposits 
after  the  eruption  of  1858. 

One  of  the  photographs  represents  the  appearance  of  the 
eruptive  fissure  of  1881,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, near  Torre  del  Greco.  The  fissure  was  2,000  yard 

* Continued  from  page  39. 
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long  ; and  in  this  eruption  there  were  eleven  craterlets 
vomiting  ashes  ; but  only  one  emitted  any  lava,  and  that  in 
small  quantities. 

Three  of  the  photographs  give  the  form  and  appearance 
of  the  terminal  crater  on  the  summit  of  the  cone  ten  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  of  1872,  and  when 
all  eruptive  action  had  ceased.  The  first  of  these  pictures 
of  the  great  crater  shows  the  aspect  of  the  cone  as  it  ap- 
peared from  a mound  of  ashes  situated  in  the  fissure  opened 
out  on  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Several  small  lumaroles  still 
emitted  sulphurous-acid  and  hydrochloric-acid  vapours  on 
this  mound  ; and  its  surface  was  incrusted  with  chloride  of 
iron.  In  this  photograph  the  cliffs  of  Monte  Somma  are 
seen  to  the  left  ; and  in  the  centre  is  shown  the  great  rent, 
extending  through  one  side  of  the  cone  in  a north  and  south 
direction,  from  the  summit  to  its  base,  and  some  distance 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  in  front.  Another  and  a larger 
photograph  shows  the  interior  of  the  crater,  with  the  inner 
view  of  the  same  great  rent.  Bold  masses  of  projecting 
rocks  are  seen  descending  into  the  abyss.  The  rounded  and 
peaked  eminences  on  the  further  rim  of  the  crater  were  both 
active  craterlets  before  the  eruption.  The  ragged  dark  mass 
of  lava  on  the  right  was  coateil  brilliantly  with  sulphur  and 
chlorides  of  iron  and  sodium.  The  front  rim  is  formed  of 
three  distinct  terraces  ; and  upon  the  slope  of  one  of  these, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  rests  a large  vol- 
canic borub.  The  third  view  of  tlio  crater  also  represents 
its  interior,  and  shows  the  appearance  of  two  curious  rocky 
projections  which  advanced  towards  each  other  from  either 
side,  like  partition-walls.  These  joined  together  about 
80  feet  luitlier  down,  and  formed  an  arch  below,  by  means 
of  which  the  otherwise  divided  halves  of  the  crater  comma 
nicated.  The  walls  of  the  crater  here  seemed  to  be  almost 
perpendicular  ; but  tho  eye  could  not  make  out  the  form 
of  objects  below  this  distinctly,  on  account  of  the  preva- 
lence of  thick  vapour.  A small  cone,  however,  could  be 
discerned  near  the  bottom,  which  seemed  to  be  about  30 
feet  high  ; and  the  entire  depth  of  the  crater,  from  the  upper 
rim  to  this  cone,  was  approximately  estimated  at  650  feet. 

Mr.  Black  states,  in  regard  to  the  method  by  which  his 
own  photographs  were  made,  that  “some  of  the  negatives 
were  prepared  according  to  Lee’s  formula  for  the  collodio- 
bromide  process,  but  that  he  was  uufortunately  compelled  to 
use  brackish  water,  and  to  submit  to  other  unfavourable 
circumstances  during  their  preparation,  lie  wishes  it  also 
to  be  understood  that  the  Vesuvian  views  were  taken  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  gases  adverse  to  the  sensitiveness 
and  integrity  of  the  plates,  and  deems  it  a marvel  that  the 
views  on  the  cone  were  secured  in  even  an  imperfect  form, 
as  an  almost  suffocating  atmosphere  invested  the  place. 
The  smaller  view  of  the  crater  is  somewhat  obscure  from 
this  cause.  The  greater  distinctness  of  the  larger  view  was 
mainly  due  to  a more  favourable  direction  of  the  wind  tit 
the  time  when  it  was  taken.” 


PRINTING  AND  TONING  ALBUMEN  PAPER. 
by  u.  m.  ceessey.* 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  met  with  in  photograph)',  at 
the  present  day,  is  the  want  of  less- complicated  formula? 
and  more  care  and  skill.  By  adopting  the  following  plan 
you  will  be  enabled  to  produce  as  line  results  as  one  could 
wish,  with  the  least  difficulty. 

Procure  any  good  sample  of  paper,  and  prepare  a silver 
solution  as  follows : — Dissolve  in  ice-water  sixty  graius  of 
silver  to  each  ounce  of  water  used.  To  every  thirty-two 
ounces  of  solution  add  twenty  drops  of  a saturated  solution 
of  alum  in  water,  and  add  these  to  four  drachms  of  a 
saturated  solutiou  of  sal  soda  in  water ; shake  well  and 
filter,  and  float  your  paper  from  one  minute  to  three,  and  if 
lor  immediate  use,  dry  by  artificial  heat,  and  fume  over 
strong  ammonia  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  When  surface-dry, 
place  between  blotting-paper,  previously  prepared  by 
drawing  through  a twenty-five  grain  solution  of  sal  soda  in 
water.  When  diy  make  into  book-form,  and  place  the 
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silvered  paper  between  the  leaves.  . Paper  thus  prepared 
will  remain  good  for  months,  and  when  about  to  use,  fume 
ten  to  thirty  minutes.  Print  but  a very  little  darker  than 
you  wish  the  finished  print.  Trim,  wash  in  three  changes 
of  soft  water,  and  tone  in  the  following  : — Soft  water, 
thirty-two  ounces,  fine  table-salt,  one  tablespoonful.  In  a 
graduate  put  one  to  two  drachms  ol  acid  gold  solution,  and 
a small  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper.  Now  add  saturated 
solution  of  sal  soda  in  water,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  litmus- 
paper  remains  blue,  and  add  to  the  above  toning  solution. 
Now  place  a few  prints  in,  face  down;  at  first  they  will 
turn  a bright  cherry  colour,  and  soon  to  a brown-sepia,  or 
steel  tint.  Fix  in  hypo  : strength  one  to  ten  of  water,  with 
a little  salt.  Turn  the  prints  continually  till  thoroughly 
fixed,  with  the  face  down.  Take  directly  from  the  hypo* 
and  place  in  a strong  solution  of  salt  and  water  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  add  fresh  water,  and  handle  the  prints 
in  several  changes  of  water  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  ; then  pile  the  prints,  one  over  the  other,  on  a piece  of 
glass,  and  press  outtheexcessof  water, and  immediately  mount. 

By  following  the  above  plan,  you  will  uot  be  troubled 
with  any  blistered  prints,  and  they  will  retain  all  their 
original  lustre. 

Acid  Gold  Solution. — Take  four  parts  muriatic  acid  and 
two  parts  nitric  acid  ; take  gold  coin  and  roll  thin,  or  cut 
in  small  pieces.  Place  in  a small  glass  Ilask,  or  an 
evaporating  dish,  over  a sand-bath,  and  apply  gentle  heat. 
After  adding  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  prepared  acid  to 
cut  the  gold,  then  cool  oft,  and  add  water  (if  you  used  a two 
and  a-half  dollar  piece)  twenty  ounces.  Filter  and  bottle 
for  use. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  BLISTERS  IN 
ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 

I1Y  I>R.  J.  SCIINAUSS.* 

The  introduction  of  the  gold  toning  bath  dates  almost  from 
the  universal  adoption  of  albumenized  paper.  At  the  same 
time  a peculiar  defect  crept  into  the  printing  process,  which 
attained  its  higher  point  with  the  employment  of  very 
brilliant  albumenizcn  paper— we  mean  the  production  of 
blisters  in  the  albumen  surface  of  a greater  or  lessor  dimen- 
sion, which  ouly  become  visible  in  the  toniug  bath  or  in 
the  washing  trough. 

The  opinions  of  those  practical  and  learned  in  the  matter, 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon  and  its  cures,  are 
as  numerous  as  they  are  different,  and  we  will  here  cite  some 
of  the  most  interesting  views  expressed,  to  show  how  they 
agree.  M.  Uaugk  says  that  blisters  are  produced  upon  papers 
alhumcnized  in  hot  weather,  and  which  are  therefore  too  dry, 
for  if  a moist  paper  is  albumenized  it  develops  no  blisters. 
In  America  they  employ  ether  added  to  the  silver  bath  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  blisters,  while  Dr.  Liesegang  re- 
commended some  time  ago  a prolonged  floating  upon  the 
silver  bath. 

Upoh  the  strength  of  the  silver  solution,  photographer's 
are  not  in  accord  : some  recommend  a weaker  and  others  a 
stronger  solution  to  prevent  blistering.  M.  Carey  Lea  tells 
us  to  employ  a weak  soda  bath  between  the  operations  of 
fixing  and  washing.  Mr.  Ileuderson  seeks  the  cause  of 
the  defect  in  the  strong  sizing  of  the  unprepared  paper, 
the  albumen  being,  in  such  a case,  unable  to  penetrate  into 
the  material.  He  recommended  the  keeping  of  albumenized 
paper  in  a moist  locality,  and  to  employ  a weaker  silver 
bath.  Mr.  Dunmore  advises  dipping  the  albumenized  paper, 
after  sensitizing,  in  strong  alcohol;  while  Mr.  Spencer 
avows  that  if  an  acid  toniug  bath  is  made  use  of,  blisters 
need  not  be  feared. 

On  the  following  points  all  are  agreed  : the  blisters  are 
to  be  found  only  on  highly  albumenized  papers  ; neverthe- 
less, the  defect  is  not  universal,  for  in  a quire  of  paper  only 
certain  sheets  exhibit  the  defect;  moreover,  sheets  following 
one  another,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  albumenized  in 
order,  often,  as  we  have  observed,  show  the  defect. 

Alkaline  baths  (as  also  ammonia  fuming)  favour  the 
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formation  of  blisters,  a fact  that  in  ly  bo  explained  by  the 
solvent  action  of  alkalis  upon  albumen. 

All  substances  which  coagulate  albumen  are  capital 
remedies  against  blisters,  as,  for  instance,  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  likewise  heat.  Nitrate  of  silver  can  scarcely  be 
classed  among  these  substances,  as  it  only  coagulates  by  com- 
bining with  the  albumen,  forming  albumeuate  of  silver, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water.  As  we  know,  however,  the 
nitrate  only  partially  changes  the  albumen,  for  while  the 
surface  is  rendered  insoluble,  the  film  underneath,  next  the 
paper,  still  retains  its  solubility,  in  which  the  cause  of 
blistering  may  be  sought.  If  an  albumonized  paper  of  this 
kind  is  floated  for  a few  moments  on  the  back,  no  blistering 
need  then  be  feared.  This  method  is,  however,  too  costly  a 
one  in  practice,  for  if  this  extra  amount  of  silver  solution  is 
not  actually  lost,  still  it  is  at  any  rate  absorbed  from  the 
bath.  Moreover,  this  is  a remedy  of  which  the  manufacturer 
of  the  paper  cannot  avail  himself,  any  more  than  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  film  with  alcohol,  &c.  We  shall,  however,  at 
the  ond  of  this  article  specify  a much  more  simple  and  cer- 
tain remedy,  which  may  be  employed  with  advantage  both 
by  manufacturer  and  customer. 

A perfectly  analogous  appearance  may  be  observed  in  tho 
Taupenot  collodio-albumeu  process,  for  very  often  the 
albumen  rises  in  blisters  during  the  operation  of  fixing  with 
concentrated  soda  solutiou,  a strong  fixing  solution  bring- 
ing out  the  defect  in  a much  more  marked  degree  than  a 
dilute  one. 

On  drying,  the  blisters  always  disappear — so  completely 
indeed,  that  many  photographers  trouble  themselves  little 
in  the  matter ; often,  however,  in  the  dark  shadows,  they 
leave  behind  grey  spots  or  patches.  Moreover,  the  lifting 
of  the  film  affords  convenient  recesses  l'or  the  soda  solutiou, 
which  accumulates  there,  and  subsequently  forms  stains,  as 
it  cannot  easily  he  displaced  from  those  spots  by  subsequent 
washing. 

As  I was  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  blisters  was 
due  to  a partial  running  oil  of  the  albumen  film  from  the 
paper,  the  cause  of  which  was  possibly  different,  and  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  I instituted  the  following  control  experi- 
ments on  the  subject : — 

1.  From  a sheet  of  brilliant  albumcuized  paper,  which 
was  proved  to  be  inclined  to  blister,  some  small  pieces  were 
cut,  of  which  a few  were  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
except  that  the  back  was  also  lloated  on  the  solution  for  a 
few  seconds.  The  result  was  that  no  blisters  were  formed 
(after  fixing  and  washing),  but,  at  the  same  time,  many 
iron  spots  were  apparent,  and  its  sensitiveness  impaired, 
as  well  as  the  tone  of  the  pictures  injured,  there  being  some 
patches  of  a red  tint  which  were  difficult  to  tone. 

It  was  quite  immaterial  whether  the  paper  was  exposed 
to  light  or  not,  tho  blisters  appearing  just  as  frequently 
upon  the  whites  of  the  pictures  as  upon  the  printed  portions, 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  light  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  the  blisters. 

2.  Other  pieces  from  the  same  sheet  of  paper  were  coated 
on  both  sides  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  sensitized.  No  blisters 
were  produced  ; aqueous  solutions  were  easily  repelled  by 
the  albumen  surface,  as  a proof  of  its  complete  coagulation. 
But  light  red  spots  were  apparent  in  this  instance  also,  a 
proof  of  unequal  toning.  In  this  case,  too,  the  sensitiveness 
seemed  diminished. 

3.  Other  similar  bits  of  paper  coated  with  alcohol  on  the 
face  only  behaved  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  Tho  same  result -was  obtained  with  paper  which,  after 
sensitizing,  was  treated  with  alcohol  on  the  back. 

5.  The  same  result  was  also  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  ether  to  the  silver  bath  ; these  additions  would 
doubtless  influence  both  the  keeping  qualities  and  character 
of  the  silver  bath. 

All  these  remedies  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  can- 
not be  employed  by  the  manufacturer,  but  only  by  the  con- 
sumer, which  cannot  be  said  of  the  method  I am  about  to  refer 
to,  and  which  I have  several  times  tested  as  to  its  efficiency. 

I must  here  repeat  that  in  the  first  plan  it  seemed  to  me 


proven  that  the  formation  of  blisters  in  the  albumen  film 
consisted  in  the  unequal  coagulation  of  the  albumen;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  partial  adhesion  of  it  to  tho  surface 
of  the  paper.  If,  as  happens  in  many  factories,  the  paper 
is,  before  being  albumcnized,  coated  with  a solution 
of  india-rubber  and  benzole,  as  a matter  of  course  the 
blisters  become  more  frequent,  supposing  the  albumen  is 
applied  undiluted,  and  forms,  therefore,  a very  thick  and 
tough  skin. 

A perfect  coagulation  of  the  albumen  is  nevertheless  in 
no  way  profitable,  as  this  prevents  the  uniform  absorption  of 
the  bath  solution.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  favour- 
able influence  of  moisture  during  the  keeping  of  the  paper, 
or  just  prior  to  its  being  sensitized,  as  a means  of  preventing 
blistering,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  bring  the  albumen  into  a more  soluble  state,  not  from 
the  front,  however,  which  would  dissolve  off  if  brought  into 
contact  with  water,  but  from  the  back  through  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  In  this  way  a perfectly  firm  adhesion  of  the 
albumen  film  to  the  paper  is  brought  about.  The  manu- 
facturers will  be  able  to  say  better  than  I whether  they 
moisten  their  paper  or  not  before  albumenizing  ; but  when 
they  do,  further  moistening  of  the  film  subsequently  would 
be  necessary.  How  far,  too,  a very  dry  or  warm  storage 
would  necessitate  moistening  again  on  tho  back  can  only 
be  decided  by  experience. 

I must  not  also  forget  my  observation  that  those  albumen- 
ized  papers  which  small  very  foul  arc  less  apt  to  blister.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  by  becoming  rotten,  so  that  several 
gases  are  disengaged,  the  albumen  becomes  more  loosely 
attached  to  the  paper,  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  many 
manufacturers  purposely  allow  the  albumen  to  become 
rotten  before  it  is  used,  as  it  then  becomes  more  fluid.  At 
first  I allowed  the  albumonized  paper  to  float  on  water  on 
its  back  until  it  had  become  flat,  small  pieces  always  rolling 
up  very  rigidly  ; but  I found  that  the  paper  absorbed  too 
much  water,  and  for  this  reason  I preferred  to  lay  tho  sheets 
face  downwards  on  clean  blotting-paper,  and  to  sponge  the 
back  with  a very  moist  and  perfectly  clean  sponge.  Before 
being  sensitized  the  paper  must  be  again  rendered  pretty 
dry  (being  dried  in  the  air,  and  not  by  artificial  warmth), 
as  otherwise  the  surface  will  be  unequally  moist,  and  red 
patches  on  the  finished  photograph  will  be  the  result. 

That  photographers  are  more  or  less  troubled  with  blisters 
is  due  doubtless  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  store  where  the  albumonized  paper  is  kept,  as  also  upon 
the  strength  of  the  soda  bath  employed.  Is  there,  for 
instance,  any  tendency  in  paper  to  become  blistered,  this  is 
scarcely  apparent  in  a weak  soda  bath,  whereas  long-con- 
tinued immersion  in  a strong  hyposulphite  solution  de- 
velops blisters  in  plenty.  The  first  cause,  viz.,  the  chang- 
ing amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  may  also 
influence  the  albumonized  paper  during  manufacture.  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  any  definite  knowledge  as  to  tho 
mode  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  a paper,  which  no 
doubt  differs  in  many  establishments,  the  primary  cause  of 
the  defect  can  scarcely  be  fixed. 

If,  before  employing  a fresh  batch  of  albumonized  paper, 
it  is  desired  to  discover  which  sheets  will  blister,  and  which 
will  not  develop  the  defect,  it  is  well  to  cut  some  small 
strips  off  several  of  the  sheets,  and,  haviug  numbe  red  them 
for  identification  and  comparison,  they  should  b ; tested. 
They  are  floated  (not  immersed,  for  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  blisters)  upon  the  silver  batb,  and  are 
then  treated  in  the  same  baths  exactly  as  if  they  were  pic- 
tures, only  a rather  stronger  hyposulphite  bath  should  be 
employed  than  usual.  \\  ben  in  this  latter  solution,  or  in 
the  washing  bath  following,  the  paper  may  be  examined 
for  blisters.  These  manipulations  may  all  be  carried  out  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Such  an  examination  as  this  will 
show  that  in  one  and  the  same  quire  there  are  sheets  that 
blister,  and  others  which  do  not,  while  some  sheets  will  be 
found  liable  to  blister  at  one  end  and  not  at  the  other,  the 
reason  for  this  being,  no  doubt,  that  in  drying,  the  albumen 
has  run  to  one  side,  whero  a thicker  film  has  been  produced. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  a requisition  forwarded  to  them,  have  ap- 
pointed a special  meeting  of  the  members  to  consider  certain 
amendments  in  the  laws  proposed  by  the  requisitionists. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise  to 
many  members  in  being  called  upon  to  attend  two  business 
meetings  within  a few  days  of  each  other,  the  special  meet- 
ing has  been  called  for  the  same  evening  as  the  annual 
meeting,  the  precedence  being  given  to  the  former,  which 
will  be  held  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  and  the  ordi- 
nary annual  meeting  at  eight  o’clock,  as  usual.  The 
amended  laws,  v.  and  vii.,  proposed  by  the  gentlemen 
signing  the  requisition,  have  for  their  intention,  it  will  be 
seen,  a more  popular  form  of  electing  the  officers  of  the 
society.  It  would  be  possible,  we  think,  and  with  advantage, 
to  make  the  operation  of  the  rules  wider  and  more  represen- 
tative still,  and  not  only  to  give  all  the  members  more 
complete  control  over  the  elections,  but  to  secure  more 
frequent  accessions  of  “ fresh  blood”  into  the  council,  and 
more  extensive  distribution  of  the  duties  and  honours  of 
office  amongst  the  members.  There  are,  moreover,  other 
rules,  besides  v.  and  vii.,  which  are  clumsy  in  construction 
and  obscure  in  meaning,  the  revision  of  which  is  desirable. 
The  council,  in  the  circular  just  issued,  calling  the  meeting, 
instead  of  offering  any  amendment  expressing  antagonism 
to  the  wish  of  the  requisitionists,  simply  suggest  the 
formation  of  a committee,  consisting  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  society  not  connected  with  the  council,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  rules  generally,  and  reporting  to  the 
society  at  large.  By  this  means  the  wishes  of  the  society 
regarding  the  election  of  officers  may  be  met,  and  a code 
of  rules  secured  which  shall  not  be  open,  in  construction 
or  spirit,  to  the  stigma  which  has  been  cast  on  those  by 
which  the  society  has  been  governed  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 


SECURING  SHORT  EXPOSURES. 

In  some  recent  observations  on  the  subject  of  long  and  short 
exposures,  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  some  portraitists  re- 
cognized advantages  in  sittings  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the 
features  to  acquire  composure  after  the  first  few  moments 
of  nervous  anxiety  which  in  some  cases  follow  the  injunc- 
tion to  remain  quiet.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  every  facility  which  enables  the  portraitist  to  reduce 
the  duration'  of  sitting  at  his  pleasure  must  be  regarded  as 
a valuable  accession  of  power.  In  the  course  of  a recent 
conversation  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  he  was  good  enough 
to  detail  the  results  of  various  observations  he  had  made 
during  a recent  visit  to  Paris  and  Marseilles,  when  various 
photographic  novelties  came  under  his  attention. 
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In  visiting  the  studio  of  M.  Wallerie,  at  Marseilles, 
whose  portraits  were  amongst  the  most  perfectly  lighted 
he  had  seen,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  on  entering 
the  glass  room.  It  was  in  construction,  to  use  his  own 
words,  rather  like  an  enlarged  cucumber  frame  than  an 
ordinary  photographic  studio,  the  roof  was  so  low  and 
nearly  flat.  When  he  witnessed  a sitting,  he  was  still 
more  surprised  at  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  exposure, 
which,  in  mid-winter,  occupied  an  insignificant  number  of 
seconds.  The  disadvantages  of  very  lofty  studios  are 
familiar  to  most  portraitists ; but  few  have  ventured  on 
the  experiment  of  making  the  roof  so  low  that  a tall  man 
only  just  escaped  striking  it  with  his  head.  It  is  clear 
that,  for  many  reasons,  the  nearer  the  sitter  is  to  the  glass 
the  greater  the  amount  of  light  he  will  receive,  and  the 
more  intense  that  light..  Not  because,  as  we  have  heard 
the  matter  thoughtlessly  argued,  the  sitter  is  nearer  the 
source  of  light,  because  the  glass  roof  is  not  the  source  of 
light ; it  merely  represents  the  aperture  through  which  the 
light  passes,  with  such  loss  as  it  suffers  from  absorption  by 
the  glass.  But  the  nearer  the  sitter  is  placed  to  the  aper- 
ture through  which  light  passes  the  greater  must  be  the 
amount  of  light  from  the  sky.  The  problem  to  be  solved  in 
building  a glass  house  is  to  secure  every  ray  of  light  which 
can  possibly  fall  upon  the  sitter  and  light  him  effectively, 
and  to  exclude  every  ray  which  does  not  so  light  him  from 
the  studio  altogether.  If  the  sitter  were  placed  in  an  open 
place,  with  the  light  of  the  sky  reaching  him  from  every 
direction,  the  opaque  parts  of  the  studio  should  consist  of 
such  walls  or  screens  as  would  exclude  all  light  falling  on 
parts  not  required,  securing  the  most  brilliant  illumination 
with  the  most  effective  gradation  into  shadow  possible.  If 
theoretic  considerations  only  prevailed,  it  would  seem  that 
a high  skylight,  with  side  lights  joining  it.  should  be  as 
effective  as  a low  skylight.  As  a practical  fact,  varied 
experience  has  shown  that  a low  skylight  is,  under  any 
circumstances,  most  conducive  to  rapidity,  and  that  it 
generally  affords  facilities  for  the  most  effective  lighting. 
Our  object  here  is  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  glass 
houses  generally,  but  simply  to  give  renewed  effect  to  the 
limit  which  our  friend’s  observations  has  recalled  to  our 
attention. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  also,  that  the  style  of  por- 
trait in  vogue  in  the  studio  in  question,  and  also  in  Paris 
generally,  is  the  enamelled  cameo  cabinet,  described  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  in  our  Year-Book.  It  is  certainly  a 
most  effective  style  of  portraiture,  the  enamelled  surface 
and  convex  cameo  form  harmonizing  admirably  with  each 
other,  giving  an  unusually  fine  effect  of  brilliancy  and  relief. 

Another  of  the  facilities  for  reducing  exposure  has  been 
frequently  brought  under  the  attention  of  photographers, 
but  has  failed  to  secure  general  consideration.  M'e  refer 
to  the  accelerating  influence  of  diffused  light  applied  to 
the  sensitive  plate.  We  mention  it  again  here  simply  to 
state  the  result  of  experiments  which  had  come  under  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Johnson  when  in  Marseilles.  Our 
readers  have  been  made  familiar,  in  the  letters  of  M.  Lacan, 
our  French  correspondent,  with  the  name  of  M.  Mclchion, 
an  experimentalist  in  this  direction.  In  Marseilles  Mr. 
Johnson  visited  M.  Melchion,  and  was  much  struck  with 
the  unquestionable  acceleration  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
diffused  light.  The  mode  employed  by  M.  Melchion,  as 
our  French  correspondent  has  described,  is  very  simple, 
and  recognizes  simply  the  influence  of  weak  white  light, 
discarding  any  notion  of  an  occult  action  in  coloured  light. 
Before  exposing  the  plate  upon  the  sitter,  he  submits  it 
for  a few  moments — two  or  three  being  generally  sufficient 
— to  light  passing  through  a ground  glass.  This  exposure 
is  sufficient  to  initiate  an  action  all  over  the  plate  where 
the  illuminated  image  falls,  but  insufficient  to  produce 
reduction  where  no  further  light  falls,  so  that  no  fog  need 
result.  If  any  trace  of  fog  be  found  to  follow,  the 
exposure  through  ground  glass  has  been  too  long,  and 
must  be  reduced.  It  i3  precisely  the  same  in  principle 
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as  the  momentary  exposure  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate 
to  diffused  light,  which  we  have  often  described,  and 
which  twenty  years . .ago  we  constantly  practised. 
There  is  another  noteworthy  point  in  connection 
with  this  operation  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  called  our  atten- 
tion. The  result  of  such  exposure  to  diffused  light  is  not 
a simple  acceleration  : it  effects  something  more,  espe- 
cially where  the  sensitive  film  consists  entirely  or  largely 
of  bromide  of  silver.  It  renders  the  film  sensitive  to  noil- 
actinic  rays,  which,  in  an  ordinary  exposure,  would  have 
been  totally  without  action  upon  it.  Objects  of  vivid 
yellow,  orange,  or  red,  which  in  an  ordinary  exposure 
would  have  produced  no  action  upon  the  plate,  are  found, 
after  the  plate  has  had  this  momentary  exposure  to  weak 
diffused  light,  to  act  and  produce  images  in  their  due  gra- 
dation of  light  and  shade  precisely  as  objects  of  actinic 
colour.  This,  if  it  be  found  confirmed  in  general  prac- 
tice, is  surely  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

The  important  point  is  to  secure  a satisfactory  method 
of  regulating  the  amount  of  white  light,  so  as  to  secure 
sufficient  to  initiate  action,  and  not  enough  to  induce  fog. 
M.  Melchion,  as  we  have  said,  uses  ground  glass.  Ilis 
method  having  been  tried  and  adopted  in  Paris  by  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  portraitists,  some  of  them  have 
used  opal  glass  as  more  convenient.  M.  Lacan’s  letter,  in 
our  last,  mentions  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  adopted 
the  principle,  and  describes  the  ingenious  mode  in  which 
a disc  of  ground  glass,  or  opal  glass,  in  the  cap  of  the 
lens,  is  made  available  in  securing  the  brief  action  of  dif- 
fused light.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  plan  patented 
by  Mr.  Gage,  a few  years  ago,  of  securing  a similar  end 
by  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera  for  a few  seconds 
to  a piece  of  black  cloth  or  velvet.  An  exposure  to  weak 
diffused  light,  strictly  under  control,  appears  to  us  better 
adapted  to  the  end  than  the  use  of  green  or  red  glass  in 
the  camera  ; but  whatever  method  be  employed,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  they  have  yet  received,  and,  if  anywhere,  surely  in 
the  dull,  murky  light  of  an  English  winter. 

DEFLUBE’S  COMBINATION  CAMERA. 

A landscape  camera  has  recently  been  devised  by  M. 
Deflube,  of  Paris,  capable  of  producing  upon  one  plate  a 
combined  picture  made  up  of  different  views.  The  camera, 
according  to  the  inventor,  not  only  allows  one  to  pick  out 
suitable  objects  here  and  there,  such  as  may  be  desired  to 
buildup  an  effective  picture,  but  also  permits  the  photo- 
grapher to  produce  a picture  of  large  dimensions  with  a 
comparatively  small  lens. 

The  camera  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  frout 
carries  the  lens,  and  the  back  the  focussing  screen,  while 
the  middle  portion  contains  a box,  in  which  there  are  two 
slides ; the  one  to  move  from  the  right,  and  the  other  from 
the  left,  both  fitting  in  one  and  the  same  groove  ; and  only 
that  portion  of  the  view  is  rendered  visible  on  the  focussing 
screen  which  it  is  desired  to  secure  in  the  composition  pic- 
ture. These  slides  shut  up  perfectly,  meeting  together,  but 
they  are  both  of  them  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  camera, 
so  that  any  portion  of  the  combination  may  be  as  small  or 
as  large  as  desired. 

The  three  parts  of  the  camera  fit  neatly  together,  so  as  to 
be  easily  formed  into  a single  piece  of  apparatus.  When 
one  exposure  has  been  made  by  opening  one  of  the  slides, 
the  camera  is  taken  to  another  spot,  where  another  exposure 
takes  place,  the  second  slide  being  opened  this  time.  To 
prevent  any  lino  showing  where  the  pictures  join,  the  box 
containing  the  slides  is  placed  about  0-2  metres  from  the 
focussing  screen  and  from  the  plate.  In  this  way  a half- 
shadow is  produced  on  every  opening  of  a slide,  and  the 
light  is  so  diffused  that  no  action  whatever  is  afterwards 
visible  upon  the  glass  of  any  division  between  the  combi- 
nation pictures. 

The  apparatus  is,  of  course,  especially  suited  for  employ- 
ment with  dry  plates. 


BLEACHED  SHELLAC. 

A method  for  producing  a good  white  lac  appears  in  the 
Hessian  Commercial  Journal,  which,  although  not  altogether 
new,  deserves  to  be  quoted,  because  of  the  difficulty  at 
present  existing  of  getting  a material  of  this  description 
suitable  for  photographic  purposes.  That  usually  obtained 
in  commerce  is  not  of  a permanent,  unalterable  nature,  and, 
moreover,  it  is,  as  a rule,  of  a very  brittle  character.  If 
chlorine  have  been  used  in  the  bleaching  process,  and  the 
product  contain  merely  a trace  of  this  element,  the  same 
may  act  injuriously  upon  any  metal  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact.  So  uncertain,  indeed,  is  the  nature  of 
bleached  lac,  that  many  photographers  prefer  to  employ 
the  native  material  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  a 
treacherous  film. 

The  film  we  have  above  referred  to  ensures,  at  any  rate, 
a bleached  lac  which  is  free  from  chlorine,  and  does  not 
partake,  to  any  extent,  of  mechanical  infirmity.  The  lac 
to  be  operated  on  is,  in  the  first  place,  dissolved  in  strong 
spirits  of  wine,  and  to  the  solution  is  then  added  bone  dust 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a thin  paste,  the  bone  dust, 
by  the  way,  being  finely  ground.  This  mixture  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  the  space  of  several  days,  exposed  during  the 
time  to  the  full  action  of  direct  sunlight ; it  is  shaken  up 
repeatedly  during  the  period,  so  that  every  particle  is 
brought  into  motion.  When  the  shellac  solution  appears 
to  be  bleached  sufficiently  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
operator,  then  the  liquid  portion  is  filtered  off  through  an 
ordinary  paper  filter,  and  allowed  to  run  into  a bottle  or 
other  utensil. 

If  one  filtration  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  a clear  liquid, 
then  the  solution  is  passed  through  a second  time,  but 
this  is  seldom  necessary.  Photographers  who  prepare  their 
bleached  lac  in  this  way  may  be  much  more  confident  of 
its  properties  than  they  can  of  any  commercial  sample. 


GELATINO-BROMIDE  OF  SILVER. 

A correspondent  who  signs  himself  “ A Deaf  and  Dumb 
Artist  ” — a signature  which  excites  sympathy  for  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  he  labours  in  experimental  work — • 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1866  he  communi- 
cated with  us  regarding  some  experiments  with  gelatino- 
emulsions  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  and,  at  a later 
date,  with  similar  emulsions  of  chloride  of  silver.  He 
now  subscribes  the  following  formulae  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers : — 

“Gelatino-Bromide  of  Silver  Process. — “Take — 
Bromide  of  potassium  ...  3 or  4 grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium  6 „ 

Soak  three  or  four  grains  of  gelatine  in  one  ounce  of  water 
and  dissolve  by  heat,  and  mix  the  above  salts  with  half  of 
the  gelatine  solution.  And  then  mix  nitrate  of  silver 
twenty  grains  with  the  remaining  half  of  gelatine  solution. 
Drop  a drop  of  the  nitrate  into  the  bromide  solution  at  a 
time,  and  shake  well  every  time  a drop  is  added.  The 
plate  is  then  dried,  washed,  and  coated  with  any  preser- 
vative. When  dry,  fumed  and  developed.  Gelatino-iron 
developer,  or  any  developer  will  do. 

Iron  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

Acid  15 

Alum  quant,  suf. 

Sugar  1 drachm 

Water  ...  1 ounce 

“ Gelatino  Iodide  of  Silver. — “ Prepare  exactly  as 
above,  but  use  iodide  instead  of  bromide. 

“ The  washing  is  not  used  as  in  the  bromide  process, 
and  no  preservative  is  used. 

“ Developer  for  the  above  (any  developer  will  do)  : — 

Pyro  3 grains 

Treacle  £ drachm 

Alum  ...  quant  suff. 

Water  1 ounce 

Fix  as  usual. 
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DR.  MONCKHOVEN  ON  COLLODION 
LANDSCAPES. 

In  a reqent  number  of  the  Italian  photographic  journal, 
the  llivista  Fotografica , appears  an  article  upon  the  col- 
lodion best  suited  for  landscape  photography,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  D.  Van  Monckhoven.  The  writer  states  that 
hitherto  it  has  been  believed  that  bromide  of  silver  was 
more  sensitive  to  the  green  rays,  sitch  as  predominate  in 
landscape,  than  the  iodide  compounds  of  that  metal. 
This  idea,  as  the  experiments  of  M.  Rutherford,  when  pho- 
tographing the  solar  spectrum,  sufficiently  prove,  is  erro- 
neous. The  two  salts  are  both  equally  sensitive,  only 
iodide  of  silver  solarises  with  much  greater  facility,  and  it 
is  upon  this  circumstance  that  Dr.  Van  Mouckhoven  bases 
his  new  plan  of  operating. 

By  doubling,  and  even  tripling,  the  period  of  exposure,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  every  detail  in  masses  of  foliage  repro- 
duced by  means  of  the  camera,  if  one  works  with  a collo- 
dion which  has  been  sensitized  with  iodide  salts  alone. 
While  the  detail  is  being  secured,  those  portions  of  the 
object  which  reflect  a bright  light  are  solarised  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  thus  they  are  no  longer  represented  on  the  cliche 
as  opaque  blacks,  such  as  is  usually  the  case  in  landscape 
pictures.  In  this  way  a negative  is  secured  with  contrasts 
of  a far  less  violent  nature,  and  with  the  help  of  a suitable 
intensifying  solution  sufficient  vigour  may  be  obtained, 
subsequently  capable  of  yielding  upon  paper  a brilliant 
print,  with  a great  deal  of  detail  in  the  foliage. 

M.  Van  Mouckhoven  recommends,  therefore,  all  land- 
scape photographers  who  are  not  required  to  produce  pic- 
tures by  instantaneous  or  rapid  exposures,  to  employ 
nothing  but  simple  iodised  collodion,  and,  by  allowing  long 
periods  of  exposure,  thus  to  secure  less  violent  contrast, 
and  more  half  tone  and  detail  in  masses  of  foliage  and  the 
like. 


(Critical  Botircfi. 

THE  SHUTTLECOCK  PARERS  A Book  for  an  Idle 
Hour.  By  J.  Asiiby  Sterry.  (London:  Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Tiie  notice  of  a volume  of  charming  essays  amid  the  hard 
facts  of  photographic  processes  and  formulas  will  probably 
startle  some  of  our  readers  as  much  as  a sudden  gleam  of 
sunlight  lie  ling  its  way  into  the  dingy  recesses  of  the  dark 
room  ; and  the  bare  supposition  that  he  could  by  possibility 
have  an  idle  hour  for  which  his  favourite  art  could  not  find 
ample  employment  may  be  regard  'd  by  the  perfervid 
photographer  as  an  affront.  Besides  luring  him  to  spend 
some  idle  hours  pleasantly,  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry  has  another 
claim  upon  the  photographer,  as  he  assumes,  in  some  sort, 
kindred  with  him  in  producing  “ sun  pictures,”  and 
challenges  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  and  others  of  the 
photographic  fraternity  to  try  conclusions  with  him.  i I is 
pictures  are  produced  without  a camera,  and  he  is  unen- 
cumbered, in  his  sketching  rambles,  with  dry  plate  or  dark 
tent:  groups,  landscapes,  or  single  figures  are  secured  by 
an  instantaneous  process,  and  in  permanent  tints,  by  the  aid 
of  a crow-quill  pen,  or  something  as  delicate  in  its  touch. 
t|uaint  and  picturesque,  full  of  delicate  humour  and  play- 
ful philosophy ; characterized  by  a keen  perception  of  beauty 
and  fun,  and  hearty  relish  alike  for  each  ; these  essays  are  in 
every  way  delightful.  We  were  about  to  recommend  them 
not  simply  for  individual  reading,  but  as  a capital  volume 
for  the  photographer's  reception  room,  when  we  remem- 
bered that  it  might  be  inexpedient  to  give  sitters  an 
inducement  for  lingering  there.  In  any  case  we  commend 
to  our  readers  a very  charming  volume. 

THE  SILVER  SUNBEAM:  By  J.  Towler,  M.I). 

Eighth  Edition.  (London  : Trubneu  and  Co.) 
Professor  Towler’s  very  excellent  and  comprehensive 
manual  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
augmented  extensively  and  curiously  since  it  left  his  hands, 


we  imagine.  The  body  of  the  work  remains  the  same,  but 
each  edition  contains  an  appendix  giving  fresh  matter. 
The  appendix,  the  addition  of  which  constitutes  the 
seventh  edition,  consists,  for  instance,  of  a number  of 
articles  transferred  from  one  of  our  Year- Books,  and 
although  their  source  is  not  acknowledged,  they  undoubt- 
edly add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  appendix  to  the 
eighth  edition  is  more  extensive,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the 
description  of  some  useful  apparatus  and  details  of  .some 
recent  formula. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOSAICS  for  1874.  Edited  by 
E.  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia.  (London:  Piper  and 
Carter.) 

Mil  Wilson’s  little  annual  is  as  full  of  capital  practical 
papers  as  ever.  Almost  every  distinguished  photographer 
in  the  States  seems  to  have  made  it  a point  of  honour  or 
ambition  to  contribute  some  details  of  experience  to  the 
general  treasure,  and  the  result  is  the  very  capital  volume 
before  us. 

THE  MIRROR  : A Weekly  Magazine  of  Literature,  the 
Drama,  Science,  and  Art.  (London  : James  Hender- 
son.) 

A new  weekly  magazine,  in  which  science  and  art,  as  well 
as  general  literature,  play  a prominent  part,  might,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  very  fitly  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  photograpers  ; but  the  issue  of  a magazine  pos- 
sessing such  unprecedented  claims  to  attention  as  the 
Illustrated  Mirror  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  eyes  of 
everybody  who  can  read.  It  is,  having  regard  to  excel- 
lence, size,  and  price,  probably  the  cheapest  magaziue 
ever  issued.  Its  literary  claims  are  of  the  highest  class  ; 
its  contributors  men  in  the  first  rank  ; whilst  in  size  and 
price  it  competes  with  the  cheapest  of  its  class.  Amongst 
its  contributors  are  George  Augustus  Sala,  William  Black, 
Charles  Gibbon,  William  Sawyer,  Tom  Hood,  E.  L. 
Blanchard.  .1.  ()  Halliwell,  J.  Crawford  Wilson,  Tom 
Ai-cher,  Ashby  Sterry,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
a host  of  equally  good  men  ; and  it  is  illustrated  by  John 
Proctor.  Its  contents  present  something  for  everybody, 

■ ranging  from  “ grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,”  and 
admirably  combining  the  qualities  of  a first-class  literary 
journal  with  a magazine  for  general  family  reading.  Pho- 
tography receives  frequent  notice.  Here  is  a paragraph 
we  quote  from  the  notes  of  passing  events  : — 

One  of  the  most  popular  recent  applications  of  photography  has 
been  made  in  Paris.  It  consists  in  the  issue  of  a first-class  photo- 
graph with  every  number  of  a newspaper.  The  journal  is  entitled 
the  Paris  Theatre.  The  photograph  is  generally  the  portrait  of 
an  actor  or  actress.  The  photograph  is  of  excellent  quality 
printed  by  the  Woodbury  process,  and  consists  in  n portrait,  the 
usual  price  of  which  would  be  about  two  shillings.  The  price  of 
the  journal  in  question,  and  photograph,  is  twenty  centimes,  or 
twopence. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  for  1874. 
Edited  by  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Lon- 
don : Piper  and  Carter.) 

We  can  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Y'ear- 
BoOK  is  issued  ; that  it  is  larger  than  ever  ; and  contains 
a larger  number  than  ever  of  contributions  from  photo- 
graphers, including  almost  every  name  of  distinction  con- 
nected with  the  art. 


PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HERMAN  TOO  EL. 

Washino  Prints — Alcohol  in  Silver  Baths — Foooino  bt 
Ethkr — Splitting  of  the  Collodion  Film. 

Washing  Prints. — The  washing  of  freshly-printed  albumen - 
ized  pictures  before  toning  is  often  termed  “ chlorizing.” 
How  on  earth  photographers  came  to  adopt  this  name, 
goodness  only  knows.  Many  people  believe,  owing  to 
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the  term,  that  the  pictures  must  in  some  way  bo  treated 
with  chlorine  iu  the  operation.  This,  of  course,  is  a very 
silly  blunder,  over  which  some  have  worried  themselves 
needlessly.  I have  repeatedly  received  letters  from  photo- 
graphers in  Silesia  to  the  effect  that  tlftir  mountain  water 
would  under  no  circumstances  “ chlorize  ” their  prints. 
They  dipped  their  pictures  into  it,  but  the  water  remained 
perfectly  clear,  and  therefore  they  believed  the  latter  to  be 
useless,  and  employed  instead  spring  water  containing 
chlorine,  which  had  to  be  brought  from  an  unheard-of 
distance.  One  correspondent  told  me  that  lie  had  in  vain 
bored  for  water  which  should  be  competent  to  “ chlorize  ” 
his  pictures ; while  another  operator  I know  will  not 
depend  upon  the  water  laid  on  in  his  house  for  washing 
his  pictures,  but  has  a supply  of  spring  water  carried  up 
four  pairs  of  stairs  for  the  purpose.  The  most  singular 
instance  of  the  kiud  I know  is  that  of  a most  fashionable 
photographer  who  endeavoured  to  add  chlorine  to  his 
water  supply  by  throwing  into  it  a handful  of  common 
salt,  the  result  being  that  his  batch  of  prints  became  of  a 
foxy  red,  and  had  to  be  thrown  away. 

To  satisfy  such  brethren  as  these,  I would  point  out 
what  they  should  long  ago  have  been  acquainted  with, 
viz.,  the  washing  of  silver  prints  before  toning  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  them  any  free  nitrate 
of  silver  still  attaching  to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The 
water  employed  for  this  purpose  need  contain  no  chlorine 
at  all,  pure  distilled  water  being  quite  as  suitable,  if  not 
actually  more  so,  than  that  which  contains  chlorine.  If, 
during  the  operation  of  washing,  the  water  becomes  tur- 
bid or  milky,  chloride  of  silver  being  formed,  this  is  due 
to  the  water  containing  by  chance  chloride  of  calcium  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  very  frequently  to  be  found 
in  spring  water.  River  water  and  mountain  water  contain 
less  of  these  bodies,  and  are  sometimes  quite  free  from 
them  ; and  in  such  cases  the  water  remains  quite  clear 
after  washing  the  prints ; it  is  this  circumstance,  doubt- 
less, that  has  misled  many  an  operator,  who,  seeing  no 
actiou,  supposed  that  none  had  taken  place.  Many  defend 
the  employment  of  a water  containing  chlorine  by  stating 
that  by  means  of  the  same  the  last  trace  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  converted  into  chloride  of  silver;  such  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  case,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Abney’s 
experiments,  a trace  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  necessary  in 
toning  with  the  well-known  chloride  of  lime  baths.  1 
am  in  the  habit  of  dipping  my  prints  four  times  into 
river  water  (which  in  Berlin  contains  very  little  chlorine), 
aqd  then  to  tone  them.  Photographers  who  live  in 
mountainous  districts,  and  for  years  employ  no  water 
containing  chlorine,  will  bear  me/uit  when  I say  that  for 
washing  purposes  a chlorino  .water  is  in  no  way 
necessary. 

Alcohol  in  the  Silver  Bath. — It  is  well  known  tliht  with 
every  collodion  plate  some  alcohol  and  ether  enters  the 
dipping  bath.  The  fact  is  that  it  compels  us  to  make  the 
developer  more  rich  in  alcohol,  so  that  it  may  flow  evenly 
over  the  sensitized  plate.  A thrifty  photographer  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  is  exceedingly  economical  in  the  matter 
of  alcohol,  is  iu  the  habit  of  pouring  his  silver  bath,  every 
afternoon,  into  a large  saucer,  and  allowing  to  stand  over 
night.  The  alcohol  which  has  become  added  to  the  bath 
during  the  daytime  is  in  this  way  evaporated,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  then  of  adding  any  alcohel  to  the  developer 
at  all. 

Fogging  by  Ether. — Fogging  of  the  negative  may  be  caused 
through  many  different  causes,  such  as  lack  of  acid  in  the 
dipping  bath,  stray  light,  alkaline  collodion,  organic  sub- 
stances, nitrite  of  silver,  &c. ; and  recently  I have  observed 
that  it  may  be  due  to  ether.  A supply  of  the  latter  had 
been  obtained  from  an  apothecary,  and  appeared  to  con- 
tain nothing  of  a suspicious  character.  The  collodion 
prepared  by  it  was  found  liable  to  fog,  and  the  photo- 
grapher attributed  the  defect  to  everything  but  t he  ether, 
and  he  endeavoured,  by  adding  acid  to  the  bath,  iodising 


salt  to  the  collodiou,  &c.,  to  get  rid  of  the  distressing 
phenomenon.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  in  one  bath  in  which 
the  photographs  were  sensitized,  others  prepared  witli 
faultless  collodion  also  showed  signs  of  fogging.  After 
every  chemical  employed  in  the  process  had  been  carefully 
tested,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the  ether  was  at  fault. 
On  smelling  the  same,  it  was  found  to  be  mixed  with  some 
impurity,  and  upon  another  sample  being  employed  for 
1 dissolving  the  pyroxiline,  the  defect  disappeared.  I may 
here  add,  that  1 have  often  remarked  fogging  with  col- 
lodion prepared  from  precipitated  pyroxiline  when  the 
normal  collodion  has  not  been  completely  separated,  after 
it  has  been  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  In  this 
case  the  defect  cannot  be  removed,  and  the  collodion  must 
be  thrown  away. 

Splitting  of  the  Collodion  Film. — The  splitting  of  the  col- 
lodion film  has  often  given  rise  to  discussion,  and,  till  now, 
photographers  have  sought  in  vain  for  a means  ol  pre- 
venting the  same.  In  many  studios  such  a thing  is  never 
to  be  heard  of ; as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  Messrs.  Loeschcr 
and  Petsch,  of  Berlin’;  while  in  others,  again,  costly  nega- 
tives have  been  irredeemably  spoilt  despite  the  greatest 
care  in  storing  the  plates.  In  America,  splitting  of  the 
film  is  quite  unknown,  and  photographers  over  there  main- 
tain that  the  defect  is  due  to  the  varnish,  which  is  cer- 
tainly, for  the  most  part,  better  in  America  than  Europe. 
The  varnish  is  not,  however,  altogether  at  fault.  Three 
years  ago  I brought  back  from  America  some  excellent 
varnish,  which  1 made  use  of ; now  1 find  in  some  of  my 
films  a tendency  to  split.  M.  Schuler’s  advice,  which  he 
gave  some  four  year  ago,  is  to  coat  the  negative  before 
varnishing  with  a solution  of  yellow  (not  white)  dextrine, 
made  up  of  one  part  dextrine  and  ten  parts  of  water.  If 
this  were  done,  he  maintained,  no  negative  would  split. 
M.  Prumm,  who  has  adopted  this  advice,  has  been  most 
successful  with  his  negatives,  but  the  plan  does  not  answer 
always,  as  a recent  instance  proves.  One  of  the  large 
printing  establishments  in  Berlin  changed  its  locality  and 
moved  with  several  thousand  of  negatives  into  new  quar- 
ters. The  walls  were  not  quite  dry,  and,  although  all  the 
negatives  had  been  treated  with  dextrine,  splitting  of  the 
film  broke  out  like  an  epidemic  throughout  the  series  of 
plates.  Dextrine  alone,  therefore,  aids  nothing ; dry 
storage  is  also  imperative,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
splitting  of  the  film  is  so  rarely  met  with  in  America,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  much  drier  than  it  is  iu  Europe. 


DISAFFECTION  IN  THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — 1 am  obliged  by  the  insertion  of  my  letter  in  your 
last  issue,  and,  with  your  kind  permission,  will  add  a few  more 
words.  I am  anxious  to  do  so  (with  no  intentional  discourtesy  to 
the  council)  through  your  widely  circulating  journal,  rather  than 
(as  you  suggest  I might)  make  my  propositions  direct  to  the 
Society.  I do  so,  firstly,  because  that  through  your  columns  I 
reach  every  member  of  the  Society  ; and,  secondly,  because  1 am 
noxious  to  do  so  at  once,  as  1 think  that  all  suggestions  having 
for  their  object  any  alteration  of  the  Society’s  laws  had  much  better 
be  deliberately  read  and  pondered  by  gentlemen  in  their  own 
homes,  rather  than  that  they  should  hear  them  for  the  first  time 
at  the  meeting  c tilled  to  (perhaps  excitedly)  discuss  them. 

I am  sorry — very  sorry — to  see  that  this  discussion  is  engender- 
ing personal,  bitter  feeling.  Whether  Mr.  Stillman  has  cause  for 
his  complaint  of  discourtesy  and  coolness,  one  cannot  gather  from 
the  Society’s  official  report  of  the  proceedings  ; but  we  all  know 
that  “ actions  speak  louder  than  words.”  It  is  quite  possible  to 
offend  in  manner,  while  the  sentences  which  drop  from  the  lips  are 
unexceptionable,  and  this  gives  point  to  a paragraph  in  your  leader 
of  the  16th  inst.,  that  “a  society  might  be  saddled  with  the  per- 
manent burden  of  an  incompetent  or  disagreeable  man.”  In  my 
opinion,  sir,  such  a possibility  ought  not  to  exist.  The  president, 
vice-presidents,  with  all  other  officers,  ought  to  be  periodically 
elected. 
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I am  glad  that,  in  your  foot-note  to  my  letter,  you  approve  of 
giving  the  right  of  voting  to  country  members.  I will  not  dis- 
pute with  you  the  non-conservatism  of  the  council,  and  am  glad 
to  hear  that  it  is  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  suggestions  from 
outsiders. 

I must,  however,  join  issue  with  you  when  you  say  that,  “ in 
proposing  rotation  as  the  sole  rule  of  retirement,  the  Society 
would  at  times  lose  efficient  and  earnest  officers,  and  retain  many 
who,  perhaps,  never  attend  a single  meeting  of  the  council.”  But, 
sir,  this  supposed  disadvantage  is  most  completely  met  by  Law  5, 
which  says  of  those  whose  term  of  office  has  expired,  that  “ all 
or  any  of  whom  shall,  however,  be  eligible  for  re-election.”  By 
that “saving  ” clause  not  one  efficient  and  earnest  officer  need  be 
lost  to  the  Society,  for  the  bulk  of  the  members  want  just  such 
men  to  conduct  their  affairs,  and,  as  I said  before,  are  sure  to  re- 
elect them. 

As  to  regularity  of  attendance,  there  ought  to  he  a rule  by 
which  such  attendance  should  be  made  known  to  the  members, 
and  that  fact  alone  would  have  its  influence  on  any  laxity  in  this 
respect. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I think  the  council  (as  such)  ought  not  to 
initiate  any  election  list,  or  take  any  steps  which  even  looks  like 
an  attempt  to  consolidate  their  own  power,  or  lengthen  out  their 
own  tenure  of  office.  In  this,  sir,  they  ought  to  “ avoid  the  very 
appearence  of  evil.” 

Your  last  paragraph,  where  you  say,  “ Facilities  of  the  widest 
kind,  and  free  from  all  taint  of  invidiousness,  should  exist  for 
members  electing  new  councilmen,’'  I endorse  most  emphatically, 
and,  holding  that  opinion.  I cannot  see  how  you  can  consistently 
advocate  the  initiating  of  an  election  ticket  by  the  council,  for 
the  very  ‘‘event  of  any  member  proposing  other  names  than  those 
proposed  by  the  council”  must,  in  its  very  nature,  be  an  opposition 
to  the  council,  proclaims  dissatisfactson  with  the  council's  ticket, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  “ invidious,”  fosters  the  spirit  of  party 
and  cliquism,  and  must  result  in  heartburnings  and  bitterness. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  hut  one  list,  and  that  list  made 
only  by  the  members,  it  must  bo  free  from  all  taint  of  invidious- 
ness, and  has  nothing  of  an  official  character  ; it  is  simply  and 
purely  the  “ members’  ” ticket,  and  the  members  of  the  council,  as 
members  of  the  Society,  could  nominate  any  retiring  members 
whom  they  wanted  to  re-elect,  and  could  vote  for  them  ; but  in 
their  official  capacity  they  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  if 
they  do,  they  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  partiality.  Rule  7 is 
full  of  it. 

It  is  a singular  omission  in  the  laws  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  termination  of  the  office  of  president  or  the  secretary.  I 
hope  that,  as  well  as  other  things,  will  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Society  at  the  forthcoming  general  meeting. 

Let  me  conclude  by  expressing  a hope  that  at  the  coming  meet- 
ing all  personal  feeling  will  be  dismissed,  that  gentlemen  will  not 
be  accused  of  “quibbling”  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  “rudeness” 
on  the  other,  that  none — whether  president,  council,  or  requisi- 
ticnists — will  attempt  to  domineer,  show  partizanship,  or  a disposi- 
tion to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  ; but  that  all  w ill  go  there  with  a 
determination  to  disregard  any  petty  and  unworthy  annoyances  to 
which  they  may  haply  be  subjected,  and,  losing  themselves  in  the 
far  nobler  aim  of  the  good  of  the  Society  at  large,  and  the 
highest  interest  of  photography  the  world  over,  separate  with  the 
conviction  that  goodwill  to  each  other  (temporarily  displaced) 
has  a firmer  grip  and  a closer  hold  than  ever. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  F.  Hudson. 

Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  January  ‘Mill, 


GLYCERINE  IN  COLLODION. 

Dear  Sir, — I often  have  to  take  large  plates  a distance  from 
home,  expose,  and  bring  back  to  develop,  and  have  always  been 
more  or  less  troubled  with  drying  films.  A few  days  ago,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  I added  glycerine  to  the  collodion,  six  drops  to 
the  ounce,  and  had  no  trouble.  The  plates  kept  perfectly,  and 
worked  throughout  better  than  any  I had  ever  used  under  similar 
circumstances. — Yours  respectfully,  Henry  Dixon. 

112,  Albany  Street,  N.  IF. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  committee  of  management,  may  1 ask 
for  space  to  acquaint  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
that  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  is  now  established 
on  a firm  footing,  the  rules  have  been  drawn  up,  approved  by  the 
Registrar,  printed,  and  registered  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
so  that  it  has  fairly  commenced  its  legal  exisence.  Some  few  of 


the  officers  have  been  chosen,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
members  at  a general  meeting  to  be  now  called  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  officers  to  serve  for  this  year.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  all  who  wish  to  join  and  take  part  in  the  election  should 
send  in  their  names  t6  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  14,  South 
Street,  Bromley,  Kent,  as  soon  as  possible.  I may  mention  that 
the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and 
Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  have  accepted  the  position  of  trustees,  and 
that  letters  of  kindly  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  offers  of  a more  solid  support  in  the  shape  of  denatious 
and  subscriptions,  have  been  received  from  all  the  leading  firms  in 
London,  and  also  from  many  well-known  names  among  amateur 
photographers.  It  now  remains  for  the  assistants  to  take  up  the 
matter  in  the  same  spirit,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  see  the  Photo- 
graphers’ Benevolent  Association  take  rank  among  the  foremost  of 
similar  associations  in  other  professions.  The  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription has  been  purposely  made  low,  to  allow  all  classes  of 
assistants  to  take  advantage  of  its  help  in  case  of  need.  The 
committee  also  invite  amateurs,  as  they  love  the  art  they  practise 
for  amusement,  to  assist  in  helping  those  who  have  to  practise  it 
for  daily  bread,  by  donation  or  subscription.  Mr.  Wilkinson  will 
be  most  happy  to  aRswer  any  enquiries,  and  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  by  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
Bromley  Branch. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  organization  has  been  acknowledged. 
The  few  earnest  men  (mostly  assistants)  who  have  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  brought  the  crude  scheme  to  such  a 
successful  issue,  now  invite  the  cordial  co-opeiation  of  all  photo- 
graphers to  place  this  association  in  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy 
as  the  Benevolent  Association  of  a profession  of  such  importance 
as  photography. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

George  Croughton,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

10,  Ashchurch  Grove,  Shepherd's  Lush,  IF. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  FOR  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — Would  you  permit  me,  as  a reader  of  your  invaluable  and 
influential  journal,  to  suggest  the  promotion  of  a photographic 
society  in  our  city.  The  want  is  so  intensely  felt  by  both  old 
and  young  in  the  art  that  our  winter  months  will  be  tedious  beyond 
description.  In  Dublin,  where  there  are  so  many  men  of  such 
high  repute,  and  well  classified  students  in  photographic  art,  tho 
benefits  derived  by  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  source  of  infor- 
mation to  be  acquired  by  old  and  young,  at  these  convivial  meet- 
ings, it  is  needless  to  enter  into  detailed  comments  upon.  I feel 
convinced  that  those  dark  room  manipulators  we  so  highly 
eulogise,  such  as  Messrs.  Millard  and  Robinson.  Simonton, 
Lauder,  Lawrence,  and  a host  of  others  (too  numerous  to  occupy 
your  space  with)  would  all  assist  in  the  promotion  of  such 
an  institution.  I trust  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  aid  me  in  giving 
publicity  to  this.  Our  city,  compared  with  others,  produces  an 
equal  number  of  masters  in  the  progressing  art  of  photography. 
They  fully  credit  that  its  progress  may  be  attributed  to  such 
societies — that  such  societies  brought  it  from  its  infancy  to  its 
teens.  “ And  still  we  are  not  happy."  I trust  that  my  English 
brethren  will  acquit  me  from  advocating  a subject  so  strongly  on 
the  tapis  (I  mean  home  rule)  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
furtherance  of  internal  management  in  photographic  affairs,  being 
assured  that  such  a society  would  meet  with  satisfactory  support 
from  professional  and  amateur. — I remain,  sir,  trusting  thatthis  may 
he  suggestive  of  starting  one,  and  apologising  for  trespassing  on 
your  space,  so  freely  given  for  the  promotion  of  photographic 
intelligence  and  art  studies,  respectfully  yours, 

Jas.  Briscoe  Gilbert. 

26,  Capel  Street,  Lublin , Lee.  18,  1873. 

[We  give  insertion  to  the  suggestion  of  our  correspondent  with 
pleasure,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  some  steps  have  been 
taken  to  give  them  effect.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  aiding  in 
any  way  which  we  can. — Ed.J 


BLISTERS  IN  ALBUMEN  1ZED  PAPER.— ALBUMENIZED 
GLASS. 

Dear  Sir, — On  turning  over  the  past  year’s  numbers  of  your 
paper,  I find  several  notices  of  blistering  of  albumenized  paper. 
Many  causes  and  remedies  are  suggested,  but  I do  not  find  that 
any  one  has  thought  of  the  variation  in  temperature,  between  the 
different  baths  and  the  waters  for  washing  before  and  after  fixing, 
as  a possible  cause ; I fancy  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath  is 
usually  much  colder  than  either  the  toning  bath  or  the  washing 
waters. 

A useful  brush  for  albumenizing  glass  plates,  or  for  any  purposes 
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to  which  a Buckle’s  brush  may  be  applied,  can  be  made  out  of  a 
strip  of  glass,  one  inch  to  four  inches  or  more  wide,  and  a piece  o 
sponge  (fine),  cut  partly  through,  into  which  a portion  of  the  glass 
strip  is  inserted,  and  secured  by  an  elastic  band  ; there  are  no  fibres 
to  come  out,  and  the  brush  is  easily  kept  clean.  J.  C.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  forwards  us  an  example  of  the  ingenious 
little  brush  he  suggests.  It  is  excellent. — Ed.] 

DIRECT  PICTURES  VERSUS  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Dear  Sir, — I should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  add  to  the 
observations  I made  at  the  South  London  Society,  on  the  size  of 
the  large  direct  heads  at  the  Crawshay  Competition.  That  eight 
inches  is  much  about  the  average  of  the  human  face,  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  parting  of  the  hair,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. I measured  several  male  faces,  but  none  of  them  came  quite 
up  to  that  standard,  while  others  were  much  below  it.  Much 
was  lately  said  in  praise  of  two  life-sized  heads  by  Mr.  Neilson  ; 
and  you,  sir,  expressed  a regret  that  they  had  not  been  sent  to 
compete.  It  would,  however,  have  been  useless,  as  the  faces  were 
only  seven  inches  in  length.  With  regard  to  the  ladies,  I found 
they  were  simply  out  of  the  question,  if  I would  adhere  to  the 
actual  size  of  nature.  I measured  three  or  four,  and  found  the 
length  of  the  face  varied  from  six  inches  to  seven  and  a quarter 
inches.  This  decided  me,  and  although  I had  purposed  competing 
for  the  larger  size  heads,  after  a few  trials  I determined  to  go  in 
for  the  five  inches  focus  only. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  I shall  have  the  time,  even  if  I had 
the  inclination,  to  compete  again  for  either  of  the  prizes.  I do  not, 
therefore,  write  from  any  motive  of  self-interest,  but  rather  to  clear 
the  path  of  my  photographic  brethren  at  the  next  exhibition  ; and 
also  from  a belief  that  much  more  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  large  direct  pictures  than  has  yet  been  done.  I cannot  suppose 
that  Mr.  Crawshay  really  prefers  quantity  to  quality ; still  less  do 
I believe  that  he  would  willingly  do  anything  to  bring  discredit 
upon  that  style  of  portrait  photography  with  which  his  own  name 
is  so  worthily  associated ; yet  what,  I ask,  has  been  the  result  of 
the  competition  ? The  enlargers  have  certainly  carried  off  all  the 
credit  of  display.  The  larger-than-life-size  heads  (as  1 must  per- 
sist in  calling  them)  have  been  spoken  cf  in  very  disrespectful 
terms  : the  features  were  commonly  said  to  be  distorted  —the  noses, 
especially,  too  large  and  too  broad — and  even  the  word  montvosi- 
ties  was  freely  applied  to  the  pictures.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Society,  also,  upon  the  question  of  “ direct  pictures 
vertus  enlargements,”  the  direct  pictures  were,  as  you  truly 
observe,  simply  “left  out  in  the  cold.”  To  me  this  docs  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  just. 

I needly  scarcely  say  that  1 have  no  prejudice  against  the 
enlarging  processes.  Some  of  the  heads  of  Mr.  Edwards  at  the 
Exhibition  were  very  fine  (although  I still  think  much  of  the  effect 
due  to  retouching)  and  the  two  large  portrait  subjects  of  the 
Autotype  Company  were  really  splendid.  I believe,  however,  that 
up  to  a certain  point  the  large  direct  pictures  have  a quality  not 
to  be  found  in  any  enlargement.  Take,  for  example,  the  smaller 
heads  of  Mr.  Crawshay,  or  the  pictures  of  Slingsby,  Blanchard,  or 
Robinson : I have  yet  seen  nothing  at  all  resembling  them  pro- 
duced by  any  method  of  enlarging.  I believe  that  the  future 
progress  of  photography  depends  far  more  upon  the  right  and  ready 
use  of  the  larger  lenses  than  upon  any  number  of  carte  negatives, 
however  easy  it  may  be  to  take  or  to  enlarge  them. 

“ Mais  revenons  nous  a nos  moutons.”  I quite  admit  that  it 
is  possible  (although  troublesome)  to  find  male  heads  of  the 
required  size  ; but  how  about  the  ladies?  To  furnish  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  sort  with  the  fairer  half  of  it  left  out  would  simply  be 
to  re-introduce  the  old  joke  of  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  special  desire.  If  we  are  to 
introduce  only  those  who  have  faces  eight  inches  long,  I fear  we 
shall  have  to  go  to  Patagonia  for  models.  As  I have  said, 
according  to  the  standard  proportion,  as  derived  from  the  finest 
Greek  sculpture,  and  universally  acknowledged  by  the  moderns, 
a face  of  eight  inches  supposes  a figure  of  six  feet  eight  inches. 

I will  not  quote  Burke,  who,  in  his  essay,  lays  it  down  as  au 
axiom  that  the  beautiful  is  always  inclined  to  littleness ; nor 
further  refer  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  seems,  in  some  of  his 
loveliest  heads,  to  have  acted  upon  that  idea  ot  his  friend.  I will 
simply  mention,  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  the  finest  complete  female  figure  left  us  by  the  Greeks : 
this  is  about  five  feet  two  and  a-half  inches  in  height,  and 
consequently  has  a face  but  little  over  six  inches  in  length. 

I will  here  mention  the  plan  1 adopt  for  ascertaining  the 
precise  length  or  proportions  of  the  features— a plan  I have  found 


of  great  use  in  painting  life-size  portraits.  Place  a strip  of  card- 
board perpendicularly  against  the  face ; with  a pencil  mark  the 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  parting  of  the  hair, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  places  of  the  features ; hold  this  against  the 
ground-glass  of  the  camera,  and  it  will  then  be  impossible  to 
depart  from  the  true  size  of  nature  without  knowing  it. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  I think  wo  may  fairly  appeal  to 
Mr.  Crawshay  to  reduce  the  size  for  male  heads  to  seven  inches, 
for  female  to  six  and  a-half  inches:  or,  better  still,  to  reduce  the 
standard  generally  to  the  latter  size,  and  leave  any  competitor 
who  may  find  it  desirable  to  make  the  heads  as  much  larger  as 
may  be  convenient  to  him.  I believe  the  result  would  be  that  the 
heads  in  next  year’s  Exhibition  would  bo  of  a finer  quality,  and 
also  of  a much  more  pleasing  character,  than  the  last. — Yours 
respectfully,  R.  W.  Aldridge. 


combings  of  Societm. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Ilall  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mauley,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  routine  business  being  disposed  of,  Mr.  G.  II.  Wharton  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  then  communicated  some  particu- 
lars on  the  fading  of  silver  prints  (see  page  4'.)).  He  commenced 
by  reading  some  extrncts  from  articles  which  had  recently  appeared 
on  the  fugitive  character  of  photographs,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  such  articles  were  very  damaging  in  their  tendency.  He 
then  exhibited  a number  of  silver  prints,  most  of  them  taken  from 
the  “ Pencil  of  Nature.”  The  first  shown  was  more  like  a sheet  of 
dirty  yellow  paper  than  a photograph,  and  some  of  those  shown 
subsequently  were  very  little  better.  In  every  instance  the  fading 
had  taken  place  in  that  portion  of  the  print  which  had  been  pasted 
or  otherwise  attached  to  the  mount.  One  print  shown  by  Mr. 
Brothers  had  been  produced  by  himself  for  a special  purpose  some 
fifteen  years  since,  and  although  it  had  been  hastily  done,  and  had 
not  even  been  washed  after  the  hypo  bath,  it  retained  its  original 
colour  and  freshness. 

A short  discussion  followed,  iu  which 

Mr.  Petty  testified  to  the  inferiority  of  modern  white  paper  for 
retaining  its  colour.  He  said  good  white  papers  in  times  past  were 
made  from  picked  white  rags,  while  in  the  present  day  bleaching 
processes  were  much  resorted  to  on  materials  less  carefully  selected. 

Mr.  John  Holding  said  it  was  difficult,  almost  to  impossibility, 
to  procure  cither  drawing-papers  or  colours  that  were  sufficiently 
permanent. 

Mr.  Atherton  said  years  of  experience  had  satisfied  him  that 
freshly-made  starch  was  the  best  medium  for  mounting  purposes. 

The  Secretary  said  the  objections  urged  against  ordinary  paper 
and  mounting  boards  ought  not  to  apply  to  photographic  paper  if 
all  the  care  ascribed  to  its  manufacture  had  been  exercised. 

The  President  agreed  with  Mr.  Brothers  to  some  extent,  but 
did  not  consider  silver  prints  by  any  means  permanent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  affinity  silver  was  known  to  have  for  sulphur. 

A Member  suggested  that  the  gold  toning  of  silver  prints  would 
tend  to  their  stability. 

The  President  said  no  doubt  it  would,  to  some  unknown 
extent. 

Mr.  Noton  read  an  Appendix  to  his  paper  on  Limes  (see  page  51). 
He  exhibited  a much  better  light  than  that  obtained  at  the 
December  meeting.  This  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  greater 
pressure  of  gas  iu  the  mains. 

The  pressure  of  coal  gas  at  half-past  five  o’clock  was  twelve- 
tenths  of  an  inch  of  a vertical  column  of  water ; at  six  p.m.  it  had 
increased  to  more  than  thirteen-tenths.  Some  oxygen  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  Noton’s  apparatus,  and  a trial  made.  The  light  was 
very  poor,  and  the  gases  exploded  and  put  out  the  light  several 
times — the  large  bore  jet  being  used.  At  seven  o’clock  the 
pressure  had  increased  to  twenty-tenths  or  two  inches,  and  all  went 
well,  a good  light  being  produced,  showing  the  pictures  well  on 
the  screen.  The  blowpipe  was  afterwards  taken  out  of  the  lantern 
to  show  the  naked  light,  and  the  great  facility  there  was  for  re- 
moving, replacing,  or  substituting  another  lime,  even  without  ex- 
tinguishing the  flame  of  the  blowpipe.  A cylinder  composed  of 
magnesia  alone  was  tried  ; the  light,  however,  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  meeting,  which  was  a full  one,  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Brothers  and  Noton,  and  was  then  adjourned. 
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I-alk  in  t be  Stuftio. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. — Wo  liavo 
receiveil  a copy  of  the  Rules  of  this  Association,  which  liavo 
heeii  duly  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Friendly  Societies’ 
Act.  It  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  who  havo  long  and 
earnestly  worked  in  connection  with  this  idea,  to  find  it  assume 
the  form  of  an  established  fact.  Wo  hopo  shortly  to  notice  the 
rules  further. 

Photography  and  the  Tiohbokne  Case.— It  will  be  satis- 
tactorv  to  photographers  to  note  that  the  discredit  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  “garbled  photographs  of  tho  grotto  ” is  not 
laid  by  .the  prosecuting  council  to  the  chargo  of  tho  photo* 
graphbr.  Mr.  Ilawkins,  in  a fierce  onslaught  upon  Mr.  Onslow, 
remarked,  in  hi.s  concluding  speech:-"  Wo  see  now  why  ho 
did  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with,  and  derogatory  to,  the 
character  of  an  English  gentleman  to  procure  false  and 
garbled  photographs  of  tho  grotto.  I do  not  make  any  charge 
against  the  photographor,  but  I accuse  Mr.  Onslow  of  getting 
tho  views  taken  from  a point  that  would  not  give  you  a lair 
representation  of  the  grotto,  and  I accuse  him  of  doing  that 
with  tho  deliberate  intention  of  misleading  you.  And  I say 
shame  upon  him  for  it.  Henceforth  let  his  name  always  be 
associated  with  tho  grotto.  Lot  him  havo  those  two  photo- 
graphs : lie  has  bouglit  them  and  paid  for  them.  Let  him 
keep  them,  and  hang  them  on  tho  walls  of  his  ancestral  home, 
and  lot  them  go  down  to  generation  after  generation  as  heir- 
looms of  tho  family  of  Mr.  Guilford  Onslow.” 

Beak-Hunting  and  Photography. — In  an  account  of 
hear  hunting  within  tho  Arctic  Circle,  tho  Lamp,  aftor  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  tho  retreat  of  a bear  with  her 
two  cubs  was  cut  oil  by  tho  steamer,  continuos  : — “ At  this 
moment  the  photographors,  rushing  on  deck,  demanded  the  right 
of  ‘first  shot.’  Quick  as  a flash  tho  camera  was  down  and 
focussed,  and  the  family  group  of  bears  was  taken  at  a distance 
ot  about  two  hundred  yards.  Tho  camera  was  stationed  upon 
tho  top-gallaut-forecastle,  and  tho  impression  was  obtained 
while  both  boars  and  ship  wore  in  motion  !” 
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Cum. — The  practice  of  applying  a solution  of  gum  to  a negative 
whilst  wet  to  secure  a surface  for  retouching,  and  subsequently 
varnishing,  was  much  practised  a few  years  ago,  but  was  given 
up  by  the  majority  of  portraitists  on  account  ot'  various  disad- 
vantages wliieli  were  found  to  arise  in  practice.  Gum,  being  very 
absorbent  of  moisture,  was  fcgmd  to  absorb  damp  in  spite  of  the 
varnish,  and  frequently  to  cause  cracking.  Dextrine  was  found 
to  be  a good  substitute  for  gum,  and  to  involve  much  less  risk. 
The  use  of  a thick  solution  of  gum — such  as  you  describe — is 
necessarily  dangerous.  Any  solution  of  the  kind  should  be  used 
as  dilute  as  possible  j but  the  application  of  such  substances  to 
a negative,  in  order  to  obtain  a retouching  surface,  lias  been 
superseded  by  better  methods,  involving  less  trouble  and  risk. 
The  use  of  a retouching  varnish,  or  themodo  of  making  portions 
of  an  ordinary  varnished  surface  suitable  for  retouching,  either  by 
application  of  a lit  tle  turpentine  or  rubbing  wiih  powdered  resin, 
or  by  other  methods  we  have  described,  and  touching  upon  the 
varnished  negative,  is  now  almost  universally  adopted,  and  is 
found  to  be  less  trouble,  as  well  as  safer. 

c.  W.  V.  A. — Plain  paper  may  be  waxed  by  immersion  in  melted 
white  wax.  A flat  dish  is  used,  and  the  wax  being  melted  in  it 
the  sheets  of  paper  are  immersed,  and  subsequently  placed 
between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  and  submitted  to  the  pressure 
of  a hot  iron.  Many  samples  of  paper  are  better  for  being  pre- 
viously soaked  in  warm  water,  to  remove  a portion  of  the  sizing 
matter. 

Constant  Read  hr. — Nothing  is  better  than  the  acetate  bath  for 
t giving  warm,  rich  tones.  Take  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold, 
thirty  grains  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  six  ounces  of  water.  Use  a 
day  or  two  after  mixing.  Fix  with  four  ounces  of  hypo  in  a pint 
of  water. 

Frank. — Your  description  of  fine  lines  running  to  the  corner  of 
the  plate  at  which  the  collodion  was  poured  off  is  a little  indefi- 
nite. Arc  the  lines  of  an  irregular  crapy  character  P If  so,  it 
is  the  fault  of  tho  collodion,  which  contains  too  much  water  — 
that  is,  the  ether  and  alcohol  employed  is  insufficiently  rectified, 
the  defect  is  known  as  “erapiness”  in  the  collodion,  and  there 
is  no  remedy.  You  may,  however,  to  some  extent,  modify  the 
defect  by  allowing  the  collodion  to  set  well  before  immersion  in 
the  bath 


A Learner. — The  portrait  lens  in  question  may  be  used  for  land- 
scapes, using  a small  stop.  A view  lens,  hr' commonly  under- 
stood, is  a.  single  lens  of  the  form  of  that  which  constitutes  tho 
front  lens  or  a portrait  combination.  If  you  unscrew  the  front  lens 
of  the  portrait  combination,  and  screw  it  in  the  place  of  the  back 
lens,  turning  that  which  was  the  hack  to  the  front,  you  will  havo 
an  ordinary  view  lens.  2.  The  alcove  background  will  answer 
well  fora  small  room,  and  will  permit  you  to  dispense  with 
blinds. 

Artist. — We  have  worked  on  carbon  prints  with  crayon  after  first 
applying  a coating  of  “ Newman’s  Preparation,”  which  gives  a 
dull  surface,  presenting  a tooth  to  the  crayon,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  beauty  of  the  print. 

J.  C.  S.— So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  further  was  done,  a sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  not  having  come  forward.  At  present 
the  gentleman  referred  to  is  out  of  England.  We  do  not  think 
that  either  absolute  certainty  or  good  keeping  qualities  will  be 
obtained  with  any  process  similar  to  the  albuminate  of  silver 
process,  in  which  a combination  of  an  organic  substance  like 
albumen  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  present.  One  of  the  most  cer- 
tain processes  is  tho  ordinary  collodio-albumen,  and  its  keeping 
properties  are  placed  beyond  doubt  when  a final  wash  of  gallic 
acid  is  applied.  Probably  M.  Constant’s  new  process  will  be 
found  to  combine  all  that  is  required.  Liquid  ammonia  may  bo 
used  in  alkaline  development,  but  Col.  Wortley  recommends 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  tho  proportions  we  have  before  pub- 
lished. Liquid  ammonia  may  lie  used,  hut  it  is  an  experimental 
matter,  rendered  more  possible  by  Colonel  Wortley’s  recent 
discovery. 

It.  F.  M. — The  photo-relief  process  is  now  freo  from  patent  restric- 
tion, the  patent  having  expired;  but  it  possesses  the  still  higher 
protection  of  requiring  tho  original  patentee’s  skill  and  expcrienco 
to  ils  successful  working.  Wo  have  no  doubt  that,  foV  a suitable 
consideration,  lie  would  iinpnrt  all  necessary  information;  but  you 
must  bear  in  miinl  that  the  experience  of  many  years  in  working  out 
a special  process  is  an  important  capital,  the  equivalent  of  money. 

Sunday  Trading. — A "Poor  Photographer”  writes  to  protest 
against  the  imputation  lie  thinks  contained  in  Mr.  Tunny’s 
allusion  to  Sunday  labour  nmongst  photographers,  and  asks  if  it 
apply  to  Scotland  only.  In  this  country  he  thinks  that  Sunday 
labour  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  class  who  work  at  a low  rate, 
and  whom  he  ranks  with  dealers  in  sweetstuff  ami  penny  cigars. 
On  the  whole,  he  believes  that  all  respectable  photographers  re- 
gard tho  day  of  rest  with  due  respect.  Wc  summarise  our 
correspondent’s  letter,  but  wo  cannotopen  our  columns  to  a dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  Sunday  labour. 

Antoinette  and  Junanita.— Photography  in  Malta  will  doubt- 
less bo  characterized  to  a considerable  extent  by  similar  condi- 
tions to  those  which  prevail  in  warm  climates  generally.  2.  We 
cannot  say  certainly  that  any  commercial  dry  plates  will  keep 
four  months  between  exposure  and  development  , wo  doubt  it. 
3.  Portraits  can  be  taken  on  Liverpool  plates  in  a good  light. 
Wo  have  taken  portraits  thereon.  4.  No  substance  of  any  kind 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  a sensitive  dry  plate, 
either  before  or  after  exposure.  India-rubber  bands  (not  vul- 
canized), one  at  each  end,  are  the  host  aids  in  packing.  5.  The 
defect  you  describe  commonly  arises  from  the  sensitive  carbon 
tissue  having  been  kept  loo  long  in  a dqmp  place,  and  so  become 
slightly  insoluble.  Sometimes  it  happens  from  not  leaving 
what  is  described  in  the  Autotype  Manual  ns  a safe  edge. 
C.  Carbon  prints  can  bo  transferred  to  wood  without  difficulty. 
A slight  preparation  of  tlm  surface  with  gelatine  would  be 
desirable.  Get  tho  new  edition  of  the  Autotype  Manual. 

W.  J.  Stillman. — We  have  received,  just  before  going  to  press, 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Stillman,  too  late  for  insertion.  He  re- 
iterates his  conviction  that  lie  was  not  placed  on  the  retiring  list 
because  of  infrequent  attendance.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
repeat  our  assertion  that  ho  was.  He  now  stales  that  ho  has 
never  affirmed  that  the  letter  to  which  he  attributes  his  trouble 
was  discussed  in  a council  meeting,  hilt  merely  that  it  was 
attacked  by  members  of  council.  But  if  he  did  not  intend  to  im- 
ply tli  it  it  was  in  their  capacity  of  councilmon,  lie  might  as  well 
liavo  said  that  it  had  been  attacked  by  members  of  the  Society 
or  by  members  of  English  society  at  largo.  On  other  points  he 
affirms  his  correctness,  unless  statements  made  to  him  by 
“ gentlemen  of  recognized  probity  ” be  inaccurate ; that  is,  his 
statements  are  based  upon  hearsay,  and  therefore  possess  all 
the  viigue  uncertainty  of  statements  repeated  over  by  two  or 
three  persons,  no  matter  how  high  their  probity.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  hearsay.  Mr.  Stillman  proceeds  to  inform 
us  that  Mr.  Swan  was  Objected  to  because,  as  he  (Mr.  Stillman) 
was  informed,  of  his  non-altendnnce  when  a member  of  council. 
Mr.  Swan  never  was  a member  of  council,  and  yet  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Stillman  was  informed  by  gentlemen  of  “ acknow- 
ledged probity  ” that  he  was.  They  were  mistaken,  as  Mr. 
Stillman  is  in  most  cf  his  statements  on  the  questions  in  discus- 
sion . 

, Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photo. -Spectroscopes  — Printing  ry  Continuation  — 
Micro-Photographic  Diagrams. 

Photo. -Spectroscopes.  — About  three  years  ago  Mr. 
Rutherford,  of  New  York,  whose  wonderful  photographs 
of  the  moon  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
photographer,  made  an  interesting  discovery  in  regard  to 
the  spectrum  of  the  sun.  As  most  of  our  readers  know, 
when  a sunbeam  is  refracted  by  a prism,  there  are  seen  not 
only  a series  of  colours  ranging  from  red  to  violet,  but 
certain  lines  which  indicate  the  presence  of  different 
elements  and  compounds  in  a state  of  combustion  at  the 
source  whence  the  light  comes.  Indeed  spectrum  analysis — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  examination  of  a body  in  a state  of 
combustion  by  means  of  a spectroscope — has  now  become 
regular  branch  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  affords  a ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  constitution  of  different  bodies, 
the  bright  lines  shown,  according  to  their  position  in  the 
spectrum,  their  nature,  &c.,  indicating  the  presence  of 
certain  elements  or  compounds.  Rutherford  found  that 
looking  at  the  spectrum  optically,  or  recording  it  by  means 
of  photography,  furnished  two  different  results,  for  some 
lines'  Which  were  seen  by  the  naked  eye  were  not  recorded 
by  the  camera,  and  others  again  were  shown  upon  the 
sensitive  plate  of  which  the  human  observer  was  totally 
ignorant.  Thus  in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  the  sensitive  plate  proved  lines  to  exist  of  which 
no  sign  appeared  upon  the  accredited  tables  of  Kirchhoff 
and  Angstrom,  while  there  were  some,  again,  faintly  indi- 
cated by  these  philosophers,  which  the  camera  in  its  turn 
reproduced  most  vigorously.  One  thing  was  very  evident, 
therefore— that  no  spectrum  analysis  conld  be  declared  to 
be  perfect  without  the  aid  of  the  photographer,  for 
until  both  optical  and  photographic  observations  were 
made  and  compared,  the  research  could  not  be  deemed 
complete.  Very  recently  Dr.  Draper  has  confirmed  Mr. 
Rutherford’s  observations,  and  a very  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  spectrum  was  recently  issued  in  Nature,  which 
that  gentlemen  had  produced.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S., 
whose  name  as  an  astronomer  stands  very  high,  employs 
the  camera  with  great  advantage  in  his  spectrum  work, 
and  has,  indeed,  found  the  instrument  indispensable  in 
carrying  out  some  of  his  observations.  He  has,  too,  made 
several  discoveries  of  importance,  w hich,  as  they  owe  their 
origin  entirely  to  photography,  deserve  our  especial  atten- 
tion. The  lines  of  which  we  spoke  just  now  differ  in 
length,  and  the  longest  line  is  the  last  one  to  disappear  ; or 
in  other  words,  a body  which  contains  but  a small  percen- 
tage or  trace  of  an  element  will  show  a long  line  corres- 
ponding to  that  element,  and  nothing  more.  If  a larger 
proportion  of  the  element  were  present  in  the  body  under 
examination,  then  the  lines  would  be  repeated,  but  of 
shorter  length.  This  fact  Mr.  Lockyer  seems  to  have 
proved  in  a most  decisive  manner.  He  allows  only  a very 
small  amount  of  sunlight  to  enter  his  spectroscope,  through 
the  tiniest  slit  imaginable,  and  photographs  the  result ; he 
then  opens  the  slit  wider  and  wider  still,  obtaining  a photo- 
graph at  every  movement,  and  he  finds  then  that  the  long 
lines  are  the  first  to  appear,  and  the  last  to  disappear. 
One  other  very  important  fact  seems  evident,  so  far  as  his 
experiments  go,  viz.,  that  most  of  the  elements  have  their 
lines  in  the  violet  portion  of  the  spectrum ; in  that  part, 
therefore,  where  the  sensitive  film  has  been  found  a much 
more  critical  observer  than  the  human  eye  ; and  this  is  one 
more  reason  for  supposing  that  a photo. -stereoscope  will 
in  future  be  a necessary  piece  of  apparatus  to  every  chemist 
and  physicist.  Mr.  Lockyer’s  observations  seem  to  point 
out  that  only  those  bodies  which  have  their  lines  in  the 
violet  are  really  elements,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  inferred 
that  bromine,  iodine,  and  chlorine,  which  do  not  show  in 


this  most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  may  not  bo 
elements  after  all. 

Printing  hy  Continuation. — It  is  a little  ridiculous  to 
find  things  done  in  a wholesale  manner,  while  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  accomplished  at  all  is  still  an  unsettled 
question  in  some  minds.  In  Paris  there  are  still  those 
Who  uphold  that  the  theory  of  continued  actinic  action  upon 
a bichromate  film  is  a false  one,  and  not  borne  out  by  evi- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Johnson, 
Captain  Abney,  and  Mr.  Pritchard  have  adduced  upon  the 
subject.  Two  years  ago  we  reported  that  at  Woolwich, 
at  the  General  Photographic  Establishment  of  the  War 
Department,  carbon  prints  were  produced  by  hundreds  in 
unfavourable  weather  by  the  method  of  merely  half  print- 
ing in  thd  pressure  frames,  and  theft  allowing  the  action  to 
go  on  afterwards  for  hours  in  the  dark,  a considerable 
time  being  permitted  to  elapse  between  the  exposure  of 
the  sensitive  tissue  to  light,  and  its  development  in  warm 
water.  At  the  time  we  refer  to  prints  were  produced  at 
Woohvich  in  every  respect  equal  to  pigment  pictures  which 
are  printed  wholly  in  the  light,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
was  Carried  on  in  full  swing  through  the  winter.  During 
the  last  few  months  the  same  plan  has  again  been  resorted 
to,  of  printing  rapidly,  the  production  of  photographs 
connected  with  the  Gold  Coast  Expedition  necessitating 
pushing  forward  of  the  work.  The  tissue  is  exposed  to 
light  under  ft  negative  about  three-fifths  the  time  required 
to  give  a fully-printed  result,  and  the  incipient  picture  is 
then  put  away  in  a box  to  be  developed  the  next  day.  It 
was  fotind  that  in  bad,  wintry  weather,  such  as  we  have 
lately  been  having,  only  as  many  as  six  degrees  were 
marked  on  the  actinometer  throughout  the  day — that  is  to 
say,  the  sensitive  paper  only  coloured  deeply  six  times 
from  morning  till  night— and  this  was,  as  a rule,  barely 
sufficient  to  print  two  pigment  pictures,  the  average 
negative  requiring  about  three  tints,  or  rather  more. 
Therefore',  by  only  half-printing,  or  little  more,  the  gain 
in  time  is  very  great,  and  half  the  number  more  pictures 
are  got  off  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  printing.  This  plan, 
we  are  told,  has  been  carried  on  at  Woolwich  for  the  past 
two  months,  and  with  great  success.  Some  care  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  time  exposures  correctly,  and  not  to 
overlook  development  when  the  proper  period  has  elapsed  ; 
but  no  more  failures  are  obtained  by  this  method  of  print- 
ing than  in  the  usual  one.  Another  fact  connected  with 
carbon  printing  is  worthy  of  record.  When  the  Wool- 
wich establishment  first  adopted  carbon  printing,  several 
years  ago,  the  usual  run  of  negatives  were  much  too 
dense  for  the  work,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty, 
and  even  five-and -twenty,  tints  had  to  be  recorded  on  the 
photometer  before  a negative  was  sufficiently  printed. 
Since  then  it  has  always  been  an  endeavour  to  get  thin 
negatives,  which  give  more  vigorous  prints  in  carbon  than 
they  do  in  silver,  and  now  cliches  are  seldom  taken  at  the 
establishment  which  require  more  than  three  or  four  tints, 
copies  being  fully  printed  from  them  in  the  summer  in 
five  or  ten  minutes. 

Micro -Photographic  Diagrams. — Colleges  and  schools  are 
rapidly  finding  out  the  great  value  of  micro-photographs 
as  a means  of  imparting  instruction.  In  me  Heal  schools, 
especially,  the  aid  of  photography  in  this  ivay  is  beginning 
to  be  found  most  essential,  for  large  diagrams,  produced 
by  the  aid  of  the  camera  and  microscope,  of  various 
medical  preparations,  are  found  very  useful.  Not  only 
does  the  employment  of  microscopes  in  classes  often  prove 
inconvenient,  but  the  cost  of  such  instruments,  if  they  are 
good,  is  a great  obstacle  to  their  employment,  and  for  this 
reason  carefully  executed  enlargements  are  much  sought 
after.  Another  thing  is  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  professor 
to  point  out  such  and  such  a portion  of  an  object  while  a 
student  is  examining  it  in  a microscope,  while  no  such 
difficulty  can  arise  if  a bold  diagram  of  the  subject  is  before 
the  students. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Although  that  phenomenon  known  as  actinism  is  so  inti- 
mately related  to  solar  physics,  and  its  existence  was  fami- 
liar to  scientific  investigators  long  prior  to  its  enlistment  in 
the  service  of  photography,  until  recently  no  theory 
propounded  has  afforded  the  slightest  clue  whereby  a satis- 
factory elucidation  of  what  would  appear  to  be  an  iusol- 
vable  problem  could  be  extracted.  Hardly  would  it  have 
been  possible,  however,  for  so  important  a matter  to  have 
long  remained  unnoticed  by  photographic  practitioners, 
whose  art  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  agency  of 
actinism — an  agent  so  potent,  invisible,  secretive,  almost 
unfathomable,  mysterious.  And  to  photographic  investi- 
gators science  will  one  day  doubtless  be  indebted  for  a 
new  and  fascinating  chapter  added  to  men’s  knowledge  of 
hidden  nature. 

A correspondent,  W.  .1.  C.  M.,”  intelligently  enquires 
recently  in  the  News,  “ What  if  these  hitherto  called 
chemical  rays  should  prove  to  be  the  electric  part  of 
light  ” In  reply,  I would  observe  that  the  views  sug- 
gested in  the  query  quoted  harmonize  to  completeness 
with  an  opinion  publishedjby  myself  years  ago — an  opinion 
which  derives  something  akin  to  conclusive  support  from 
the  investigations  of  that  eminent  natural  philosopher,  Mr. 
Crookes,  who,  on  the  11th  of  December  last,  described 
before  the  members  of  the  Iloyal  Society  an  important 
discovery  in  natural  science  which  goes  far  to  identify 
actinism  with  electricity.  The  particulars  of  the  experi- 
ment are  described  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Dec.  13,  in  the 
following  words  : — “ He  (Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.)  sus- 
pended an  exceedingly  light  lever  arm  of  glass,  about  one  and 
a-half  inch  long,  to  the  end  of  a fibre  of  spun  glass  about 
eight  inches  long,  inside  a glass  tube.  To  each  end  of  the 
lever  arm  a disc  of  pith,  rather  smaller  than  a threepenny 
piece,  was  fixed.  As  soon  as  the  tube  was  filled  with  air, 
the  warmth  of  a finger  outside  the  tube  almost  instantly 
repelled  the  lever  arm.  When  there  was  a vacuum  of 
thirty  millimetres,  which  is  easily  produced  with  a common 
air  pump,  external  heat  would  not  move  the  lever  arm. 
On  the  very  perfect  vacuum  produced  by  a Sprengcl  pump 
being  tried,  the  lever  arm  was  repelled  by  the  warmth  of 
the  finger.  Light  also  attracts  or  deflects  the  lever  arm 
under  like  conditions.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  experimentalist,  with  means 
and  leisure,  may  venture  on  a step  omitted  by  Mr.  Crookes, 
for'  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  with  the  use  of  orange- 
coloured  glass,  the  light  loses  its  power  to  attract  or  deflect 
the  level1,  the  relationship  of  actinism  with  electricity  will 
no  longer  remain  a matter  of  speculation  or  doubt.  The 
question  which  matter-of-fact  querists  would  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  raise  in  connection  with  this  matter  would  be 
to  ask,  "What  possible  advantage  could  arise  from  even  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  nature  aud  sources  of 
actinism?  No  one  may  venture  to  predict.  One  feature 
of  the  case,  however,  is  one  of  certainty.  Newton’s 
theory,  based  on  an  investigation  of  the  constituents  of 
light,  afterwards  amended  by  Dr.  Brewster,  would,  per- 
force, undergo  another,  perhaps  a fiual  revision,  as  we 
have  only  to  move  one  step  beyond  an  investigation  of  the 
electric  influence  of  light  to  commence  an  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  source  from  whence  the  electric  division  of  solar 
light  emanates.  As  far  as  present  knowledge  extends,  we 
are  required  to  pin  our  faith  to  a theory  which  supposes  a 
ray  of  light  to  consist  of  three  parts,  representing  three 
distinct  physical  qualities — viz.,  heat,  light,  chemical  ac- 
tinism, the  yellow  ray  being  accredited  to  light,  the  red  to 
heat,  and  violet  to  actinism.  Now,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  my  understanding,  from  the  moment  my  mind  became 
interested  in  this  inquiry,  that  the  idea  of  combined  pro- 
perties attached — or  rather,  I might  say.  that  are  said  to 
be  centred — in  solar  light,  is  far  too  complex  in  detail  to 
be  indisputable.  Personal  and  persistent  observation  of 
many  phases  of  natural  phenomena  has  convinced  me  that, 


in  scientific  exploration,  the  further  we  diverge  from  sim- 
plicity the  greater  grows  the  distance  from  truth.  Before 
we  adopt,  as  finality,  the  Newtonian  theory  of  compound 
solar  rays,  we  should  do  well  to  see  a reason  why  that 
the  actinism  of  spring  time  decreases  its  force  as  solar 
heat  graduates  from  temperate  to  the  swelter  of  summer 
intensity  as  summer  months  roll  onward.  Surely  there 
is  inconsistency  embodied  with  a thought  that  favourably 
admits  actinism  to  be  an  emanation  from  the  sun  direct, 
one  of  those  threefold  threads  said  to  be  spun  into  a single 
solar  ray,  because  such  thought  makes  the  sun  itself  to  act 
inconsistently,  inasmuch  as  the  constituents  of  its  rays 
must  vary  at  different  seasons  of  the  year:  weak  in  actinic 
force  in  winter  ; not  so  weak,  but  still  comparatively 
feeble,  when  the  sun  has  reached  its  summer  altitude  ; 
strongest  in  spring  time,  and  but  a trifle  less  of  strength 
in  late  autumn.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  at  such 
times  as  actinism  is  found  inactive,  free  electricity  is  most 
prevalent,  thus  indicating  that  the  condition  of  actinic 
electricity  is  latent,  to  ordinary  tests  insensible.  AVliat 
electricity  really  is,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  important,  if  not 
the  vital,  force  of  nature  ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
in  the  action  of  that  force  is  centred  the  mystery  of  life, 
the  economy  of  the  growth  of  vegetation.  And,  in  re- 
ference to  this  last,  it  is  a fact  which  I have  often  tested, 
by  direct  experiment,  that  the  cause  which  induces  the 
leaves  of  plants  to  turn  towards  the  light  may  be  attri- 
buted to  electric  influence.  If  this  is  doubted,  a very 
simple  experiment  will  serve  to  prove  the  sensitiveness  of 
plants  to  such  attraction.  Excite  a glass  rod  by  means  of 
friction  against  some  wool  fabric — such  as  dry  flannel — 
place  the  excited  rod  near  a freshly  plucked  leaf  or  blade 
of  grass,  when  it  will  be  observed  to  bend  toward  the  rod  ; 
sometimes  to  cling  to  it  for  two  or  three  seconds. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  when  we  consider  the 
improbability  of  a change  occurring  in  the  constituent 
proportion  of  light-raysatany  period  of  the  year,  how  may 
we  account  for  the  existence  of  actinism  if  we  separate  it 
from  immediate  solar  emanation  ? Let  us,  with  Descartes, 
suppose  light  to  be  the  result  of  undulating  or  wave-like 
movements,  the  oscillating  motion  occurring  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  Let  us  endeavour  to  conceive  those 
undulations  of  solar  rays  moving  in  the  vicinity  of  a girdle 
of  subtle  electric  fluid  that  in  a latent  and  changeable  state 
is  mingled  with  our  atmosphere,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  disturbance  wrought  by  the  oscillations  would 
bring  about  a corresponding  movement  in  the  electric 
medium,  inducing  a state  of  excitement  that  would  pro- 
bably be  repellent  towards  the  disturbing  cause.  The  result 
of  such  antagonism  would  be  heat,  on  the  one  side,  with 
electricity  set  free  on  the  other,  plus  a power  developed 
known  as  actinism.  This  statement  may  appear  to  be  the 
offspring  of  rambling  thought,  an  illusion  wrought  in  the 
mind  of  a visionary ; but  if  we  glance  for  a moment  at  an 
analysis  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  observe  the  extreme 
refrangibility  of  the  actinic  violet  ray,  we  notice  that  our 
theory -fits  in  with  known  facts.  Why  the  greater  length  of 
violet  rays?  Why  the  chemical  power  that  exists  beyond 
the  visible  lino  of  violet  light?  If  we  can  imagine  this 
violet  ray  independent  of  and  in  antagonism  with  the  real 
solar  light,  we  have  at  hand  a reasonable  explanation  ; as 
the  separation  induced  by  the  prism  would  give  room  for  the 
excited  rays  to  diverge  to  the  fullest  limits,  and  the  vibra- 
tions, becoming  weaker  as  they  reached  the  outer  visible 
edge,  would  extend  beyond  that  limit,  their  activity  being 
insufficient  to  create  light,  yet  still  enough  to  maintain 
chemical  action. 

To  produce  every  argument  that  could  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  theory  here  laid  open  to  criticism  would 
exhaust  the  limits  of  a volume.  Suffice  it,  however,  at  this 
time  to  produce  a sufficiency  of  reasoning  to  show  that  the 
letter  bearing  the  initials  “ W.  J.  C.  M.”  is  based  on  sound 
judgment. 
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BE  SURE  YOU’RE  RIGHT— THEN  GO  A-HEAI). 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY. 

One  of  the  principal,  and,  perhaps,  most  difficult  things 
to  the  young  practitioner,  who  finds  himself  set  adrift 
on  the  troublous  sea  of  photography,  is  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a reliable  set  of  formulae.  To  get  advice  of  a good 
practical  photographer  is  not  always  possible,  and  the  only 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  beat  about,  irresolute  and  uncer- 
tain, between  the  numberless  good  rules  of  working  set 
down  in  our  journals  and  books,  until  he  worries  out  for 
himself  some  mode  of  working  ; unless,  weary  and  dis- 
spirited,  he  perishes  miserably  in  the  attempt,  and  is 
wrecked  on  the  rock  of  good  advice. 

In  the  case  of  the  amateur,  this  catastrophe  does  not 
come  home  as  a lesson  to  be  learned  and  profited  by,  but 
all,  more  or  less,  suffer  by  an  uncertainty,  engendered, 
in  a great  measure,  by  carelessness  in  working  out  a 
“ good  idea,”  suggested  by  some  generous  discoverer. 

To  properly  test  a suggested  improvement,  we  must 
follow  out  the  directions  patiently  from  beginning  to  end  ; 
understand  perfectly  the  nature  of  each  ingredient,  and  the 
collective  results  ; then,  and  not  till  then,  is  it  wise  or 
right  to  modify  the  formula,  and  begin  to  experiment  on 
one’s  own  account.  Many  suggestions  are  cast  aside  as 
useless,  only  because,  in  testing  them,  part  only  of  the 
ground  has  been  goue  over;  and  an  incomplete  formula  is 
simply  no  form  id  a at  all. 

The  best  advice  to  be  given  to  operators  about  to  experi- 
ment in  this  lame  fashion  is,  don’t. 

Even  in  the  daily  routine  of  gallery  work,  thereis  too  little 
thought  and  disci  imination  brought  to  bear  on  the  work. 
W e go  too  far,  or  not  far  enough,  and  leave  too  much  to 
good  luck,  and,  believe  me,  this  happy-go-lucky  argu- 
ment has  no  weight  with  photographic  chemicals. 

For  an  instance,  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath.  Take  one 
which  is  charged  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  save  in  this 
respect,  is  perfect.  We  ought  to  know  with  certainty  in 
what  condition  it  is,  each  cause  of  failure  producing  cer- 
tain effects,  and  these  we  should  be  educated  to  recognise. 
But  to  our  alcoholic  bath.  How  many  there  are  who  would 
set  to  work  to  doctor  it  for  general  debility.  First,  it  is 
reduced  by  an  addition  of  water,  and  filtered.  This  re- 
moves a great  deal  of  iodide,  which  is  necessary  to  its 
health.  The  bath  is  then  neutralised  with  carbonate  of 
soda  or  ammonia,  and  then  boiled,  and  .again  filtered. 
When  all  it  needed,  in  the  first  place,  was  an  hour’s  “boil- 
ing down,”  which  causes  an  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  and 
ether. 

In  the  same  random  manner  are  other  portions  of  our 
work  performed,  and  1 might  cite  many  instances  if  it 
were  necessary;  but  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  adopt  the 
tone  of  the  censor.  Let  us  all  think  well  what  we  are 
about,  for  ours  is  a profession  requiring  a great  deal  of 
nicety  and  discrimination.  Think  before  you  act.  Think 
of  what  you  have  to  Jo,  and  why  you  do  it,  and  there  is 
then  little  fear  of  going  wrong. 


KRONE’S  DRY  PLATE  PROCESS* 

After  the  plate,  coated  with  silver  collodion,  has  been 
brought  into  the  iodide  of  potassium  bath  c , it  is  allowed 
to  remain  there  quietly  for  half  a minute  (in  the  bromo- 
iodide  of  potassium  bath  e 1 the  plate  must  remain  for  at 
least  ten  minutes,  because  the  formation  of  bromide  of 
silver  takes  a longtime  to  form  ; in  this  case,  the  plate  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  while  a second  one  is  being 
prepared).  It  is  then  agitated,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
alcohol  and  ether  in  the  film  in  the  watery  fluid.  After 
the  Lapse  of  a minute,  the  greasy  markings  on  the  plate 
disappear,  and  the  film  is  then  lifted  from  the  bath  and 
riDseu  with  ordinary  water.  As  iodide  of  potassium  (as 
also  bromide  of  potassium)  is  easily  dissolved  in  water, 
this  rinsing  of  the  plate  is  very  soon  accomplished,  but 

• Cootioued  from  page  49. 


little  water  being  required,  and  the  plates  are  rendered 
thereby  perfectly  clean.  After  use  the  bath  is  filtered 
back  into  the  stock  bottle,  and,  when  the  quantity 
dimishes,  fresh  solution  is  added. 

The  iodide  of  silver  now  upon  the  plate,  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  formed  in  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium,  is 
insensititive  to  light,  for  only  when  the  salt  is  produced 
in  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  it  acted  upon  by  lumi- 
nous rays.  In  this  insensitive  state  the  plates  may  be 
dried,  and  kept  for  subsequent  employment.  On  the 
other  hand,  plates  prepared  in  the  bromo-iodide  bath  con- 
tain iodide  of  silver  that  is  sensitive  to  light,  as  also  sensi- 
tive bromide  of  silver,  and  for  this  reason  must  be  shel- 
tered from  the  action  of  light. 

To  render  the  plates  ready  for  employment  in  the 
camera,  we  prefer  before  all  sensitizers,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  nitrate  of  silver,  because  this  forms  with 
resinous  matter  an  organic  compound,  something  analo- 
gous to  albuminate  of  silver  in  the  collodio-albumen 
process.  A silver  bath  prepared  according  to  the  under- 
mentioned formula  is  what  we  make  use  of : — 
f. — Silver  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver...  ...  6 grammes 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  100  cubic  cents. 

Iodide  of  potas.  bathe  3 drops 

In  the  case  of  bromo-iodised  plates,  three  drops  of  the 
bromo-iodide  of  potassium  bath  e 1 are  substituted  for 
the  last  named. 

The  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  the  iodide  of 
potassium  bath  dropped  into  the  solution,  which  is  after- 
wards briskly  shaken.  The  greater  part  of  the  freshly- 
formed  iodide  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  over- 
night, and  filtered  next  morning.  The  silver  bath  does 
not  require  to  be  strengthened,  for  the  slight  consumption 
which  combines  with  the  resin  may  be  disregarded ; there- 
fore, when  the  stock  gets  low,  a fresh  quantity  is  added, 
care  being  taken  to  filter  the  liquid  every  time  it  is  poured 
back  into  the  stock  bottle  after  use. 

The  iodised  and  washed  plates  (either  just  washed,  and, 
therefore,  quite  wet,  or  taken  from  store,  where  they  have 
been  in  a dry  state  for  some  time)  are  now  brought  into  the 
silver  solution,  contained  cither  in  a vertical  or  flat  bath. 
The  plate  remains  for  half  a minute  in  the  silver  bath,  the 
solution  not  requiring  agitation  during  the  period,  at  any 
rate  if  a vertical  dipping  bath  is  employed.  After  the 
plates  have  been  taken  out  and  drained,  they  are  passed  into 
a flat  bath  of  clean  water,  in  order  to  weaken  the  envelope 
of  silver  surrounding  the  plate,  by  gentle  motion  therein  ; 
then  the  film  is  further  washed,  by  means  of  a fine  rose 
from  a watering  pot,  and  dipped  under  water  two  or  three 
times  with  the  hands,  and  finally  it  is  rinsed  with  filtered 
water.  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  washing  of  the 
plates  after  sensitizing  ; the  operation  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  and  upon  its  being  efficiently  performed  depend  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  plates.  The  latter  arc  placed  to 
dry  in  a drying  cupboard,  or  in  an  open  box,  covered  with 
thin  stuff,  stretched  over  it  to  keep  flies  or  gnats,  &c.,  from 
entering.  This,  of  course,  happens  in  a dark  room,  as 
also  the  previous  operations  of  preserving  and  washing  ; 
the  films  should  also  be  sheltered,  even  from  light  enftring 
through  a yellow  glass  window,  or  from  a candle  light. 

The  time  of  exposure  should  not  be  curtailed,  for  a full 
period  will  do  no  harm  ; about  the  same  as  for  collodio- 
albumen  plates  is  needed. 

Between  exposure  and  development  any  amount  of  time 
almost  may  elapse.  Our  experience  does  not,  however,  extend 
so  far  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  when  the  plates  arc 
developed  only  after  a lapse  of  months,  they  should  receive 
the  same  amount  of  exposure  as  when  they  are  developed 
immediately.  A properly  exposed  plate  requires  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  develop,  intensify,  fix,  and  wash, 
and  shows  all  details  in  the  highest  lights  and  deepest 
shadows,  with  the  richest  tones,  aud  the  most  marked  co  - 
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trusts  between  light  and  shade.  The  development  is  con' 
ducted  in  the  following  manner  (acid  development)  : — 

<j. — Developer. 

No.  1. — Fyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  7 grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  1 litre 

Acetic  acid  LO  cubic  cents. 


No.  2. — Silver  bath  f 
Acetic  acid 


...  100  cubic  cents. 
...  10  drops. 


The  plate  is  first  moistened  with  distilled  water,  the  same 
beiug  either  poured  over  the  plate,  or  the  latter  immersed  in 
a bath  and  then  treated  with  the  pyrogallic  solution  No.  1 ; 
after  a few  moments  the  latter  solution  is  poured  back  into 
a developing  cup,  a few  drops  of  No.  2 solution  added,  and 
the  plate  again  treated  with  it.  The  picturo  appears,  if  it 
has  been  properly  exposed,  in  about  half  a minute,  or,  at 
any  rate,  comes  fully  out  within  three  minutes;  and,  on 
being  further  tried  with  a mixture  of  No.  1 and  No.  2 
solutions,  attains  its  full  vigour  in  a few  minutes.  The 
film  is  then  washed  as  usual,  and  fixed  with  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potassium ; it  receives,  of 
course,  a good  final  washing.  Should  the  result  be  lacking 
in  vigour,  it  may  now  be  further  intensified  with  a mix- 
ture of  the  two  solutions,  hut  if  this  is  necessary  the  film 
should  be  previously  washed  with  more  than  ordinary 
care,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a sulphide  of 
silver  precipitate,  which  must  inevitably  be  produced  if 
any  hyposulphite  be  left  clinging  to  the  plate. 

In  the  photographic  operations  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
transit  of  Venus,  the  acid  development,  with  little  addition 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  must  be  employed  with  this  process,  no 
increase  in  the  lines  of  an  image  being  produced  except  in 
the  case  of  intensifying,  and  this  is  never  necessary  with 
the  energetic  action  of  the  sun.  Old  and  experienced 
photographers  demand  alkaline  development,  but  a great 
drawback  to  the  same  is  that  it  loosens  and  lifts  the  film. 
After  drying  the  plates  are  warmed,  and  either  coated 
with  varnish  </,  or  with  that  manufactured  by  Schering. 

It  seemed  advisable  to  us  to  ascertain  the  behaviour  of 
the  albumen  in  this  process,  and  with  this  view  we  coated 
plates  with  silver  collodion,  -without  addition  of  varnish, 
iodised  them,  washed  them,  coated  them  with  uniodised 
albumen,  as  mentioned  in  our  collodio-alhumen  process, 
washed  again,  and  allowed  the  plates  to  dry,  to  be  sensi- 
tised at  some  future  time.  Other  plates  we  sensitised  at 
once  by  washing  over  with  fresh  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
(six  per  cent,  strength),  mixed  with  a little  acetic  acid. 
The  plates  yielded  identical  results,  whether  they  were 
treated  with  the  silver  solution  at  once,  or  dried  and 
silvered  weeks  afterwards.  They  worked  rather  more 
slowly  than  the  varnished  plates,  but,  nevertheless,  gave 
excellent  results.  While  thoroughly  exposed  plates,  pre- 
pared by  the  cullodio-albumen  process,  are  of  an  olive- 
green  tint,  the  image  produced  upon  these  films  is,  on 
development,  of  a violet-brown.  Further  experiments 
were  then  made  with  the  process  somewhat  modified,  the 
behaviour  of  the  plates,  without  lac  or  other  addition, 
being  investigated.  Some  silver-collodion  plates,  without 
varnish,  were  iodised  and  washed,  and  then  a portion  of 
them  sensitised  at  once,  while  others  were  first  dried,  and 
tlieiAsensitised  in  the  silver  bath  f.  We  had  here  to  do 
only  with  pure  iodide  of  silver  in  collodion,  without  any 
other  combination  with  silver,  for  the  pyroxiline  does 
not  combine  in  any  way.  Upon  these  plates  we  were 
only  able  to  secure  very  matt  images,  like  those  on  unpre- 
pared paper  ; indeed,  the  minute  quantity  of  shellac  added 
in  the  process  proved,  in  all  our  experiments,  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  brilliancy  in  the  pictures,  and  of  the  per- 
manent character  of  the  film.  The  combination  of  silver 
and  shellac,  like  albuminate  of  silver,  takes  the  place  of 
the  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  wet  process  as  sensitiser, 
betraying  a tendency  to  absorb  iodine. 

Passing  now  to  the  aspectof  the  film  under  the  microscope 
after  exposure  and  development,  we  will  give  attention  to 


the  particular  nature  of  the  network  on  the  film.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  network  in  every 
part  of  the  plate,  after  completion  of  every  operation,  is 
precisely  the  same,  and  occupies  the  same  position  on  the 
plate  ns  before  its  exposure  to  light.  We  liave  proof  here, 
therefore,  that  the  film  is  perfeotly  stable,  and  tliat  it  is 
especially  fitted  for  the  main  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  From  tire  character  of  the  network,  too,  we  are 
able  to  know  whether  we  have  added  too  much  varnish 
to  our  collodion.  The  less  the  addition  of  varnish,  the 
more  delicate  is  the  network  formation,  the  finer  is  the 
film,  but  also  the  more  liable  is  it  to  injury.  By  an 
addition  of  varnish  (from  one  to  six  drops  to  ten  cubic 
centimetres  of  silver  collodion)  the  network  is  very 
regular  ; it  is  strongest  where  the  collodion  upon  the 
plate  is  driest.  Four  to  six  drops  of  varnish  yield  a net- 
work which  is  still  quite  fine  enough,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  films  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  there  is 
material  enough  present  for  the  production  of  a sufficient 
quantity  of  shellac  and  silver  compound  to  obtain  the 
highest  amount  of  vigour  in  the  picture.  If  more  than 
six  drops  of  varnish  are  added,  the  network  becomes 
injured,  and  is  unequal  upon  the  film,  being  divided 
generally  in  the  middle,  and  this  circumstance  is  the  more 
glaring  the  greater  the  addition  of  varnish.  To  a sharp 
eye  this  appearance  of  lines  or  shading  is  apparent  upon 
the  film,  which  appears  to  be  corroded,  or  eaten  through. 
On  adding  nine  or  ten  drops  of  varnish  to  every  ten  cubic 
centimetres  of  silver  collodion,  nearly  all  the  network,  in 
the  direction  where  the  collodion  -has  been  poured  off, 
appears  split  and  broken — the  splitting  being  very  appa- 
rent in  the  middle.  At  the  same  time  the  net  walls  are 
very  thick,  the  structure  of  the  film  very  coarse,  and  every 
hair  or  fibre  that  may  accidentally  appear  upon  the  film  is 
surrounded  with  coarse  particles.  As  the  network  betrays 
this  appearance  before  exposure,  the  plates  may  be  easily 
recognised  on  examination  by  transmitted  light,  and  can 
be  put  on  one  side.  In  one  and  the  same  batch  it  can 
never  happen,  however,  that  some  have  a delicate  and 
uniform  network,  while  others  have  the  latter  phenomenon 
in  too  marked  a degree  ; either  the  plates  are  all  good  or 
all  bad.  That  they  will  not  turn  out  of  tire  latter  kiud 
need  not  be  feared,  if  our  prescriptions  are  explicitly 
followed.  To  be  quite  sure,  it  is  best  not  to  mix  more 
than  four  or  five  drops  of  varnish  with  every  ten  cubic 
centimetres  of  collodion,  for  if  a little  brilliancy  and 
intensity  be  sacrificed,  still  there  is  then  no  danger  of 
producing  unserviceable  plates.  It  is  well  also  not  to 
employ  a supply  of  collodion  too  long,  when,  from  being 
poured  on  aud  off.  it  becomes  thickened  by  evaporation. 

One  very  particular  advantage  of  this  new  process  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  film,  so  far  as  our  experience  during  the 
last  year  teaches  us,  remains  perfectly  stable,  even  when 
exposed  continually  to  the  action  of  a moist  atmosphere, 
or  frost  and  heat.  The  particles  forming  the  film,  which, 
under  the  microscope,  appear  tube  of  a most  homogeneous 
nature,  do  not  seem  to  be  altered,  when  magnified  sixty 
diameters,  by  any  changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  tem- 
perature or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  around.  The 
particles  always  remain  in  their  places,  so  that  the  image 
retains  its  primitive  position  upon  the  glass  plate,  and  its 
outlines  and  measmement  are  not  varied.  The  best  and 
most  reliable  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  our  own  micro- 
scopic productions,  in  which  exactly  the  same  position  of 
the  plate,  shown  by  a cross  scratched  thereon,  is  main- 
tained after  development,  fixing,  and  washing.  These 
pictures  convince  every  spectator  of  the  unalterable  nature 
of  the  network  of  the  film.  If,  moreover,  the  measurement 
of  the  results  is  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  in  which  the  image  has  been  produced, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  same,  and 
the  high  scientific  purpose  of  the  expedition  in  employing 
photography  would  be  answered. 
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MEANS  OF  EXCLUDING  CHEMICAL  RAYS. 

BY  JOHN  M.  BLAKE.* 

I have  once  before  called  attention  to  the  value  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  solution  for  this  purpose.  By  its  use  we  can 
obtain  an  excellent  illumination,  aud  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  effective  in  stopping  out  chemical  rays.  Four  years’ 
experience  in  its  use  has  confirmed  my  first  impression  as  to 
its  utility  ; but  I can  now  give  some  further  hints  that  may 
be  useful. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  properties  of  this  solu- 
tion by  mention  made  of  it  by  Mr.  B.  Ford  (see  Photo- 
graphic News,  1869,  p.  451).  He  employed  the  solution, 
inclosed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  watoh  development  through  it  when  out  of  doors. 

Soon  after  1 had  given  the  results  of  some  experiments, 
made  to  determine  the  comparative  value  of  this  means  of 
illumination,  the  matter  was  reduced  to  practice,  and  very 
little  modification  has  since  been  found  necessary  in  the  ori- 
ginal arrangement.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well,  as  involving 
less  trouble  and  expense,  to  depend  upon  yellow  paper,  as 
heretofore,  for  the  general  lighting  of  the  room — that  is,  when 
a window  of  sufficient  size  is  available — but  to  have  some 
means  of  darkening  this  readily  when  danger  of  fogging  is 
apprehended.  Then  immediately  opposite,  and  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  it  is  most  convenient  to  hold  the  plate 
while  developing,  have  one  or  two  common  cylindrical  quart 
bottles  filled  with  half  saturated  solution  ; each  should  stand 
upon  a small  circular  shelf  with  raised  edge,  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  an  opening  in  a thin  board  partition.  White 
light  should  be  completely  excluded  by  tacking  clastic 
woollen  cloth,  so  as  to  press  the  edge  on  against  each  bottle,  aud 
also  by  blacking  the  bottoms  if  found  necessary.  The  necks 
of  the  bottles  should  come  just  inside  of  the  partition,  the 
shelf  being  inclined  for  this  purpose  ; thus  arranged  they 
can  be  taken  out  on  cold  nights,  to  avoid  freezing.  Glyce- 
rine or  alcohol  is  not  admissible  as  a preventitive  ; it  would 
reduce  the  chromic  acid.  Only  solution  made  from  clean 
crystals  should  be  used.  This  apparatus  will  throw  a 
bright  light  upon  an  object  brought  near  to  it,  and  its  chief 
value  will  be  for  the  critical  examination  of  negatives  during 
and  after  development.  Few  will  undertake  to  light  the 
whole  room  by  this  means,  although  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a non-actinic  paradise  is  thus  brought  within  the  range 
of  possibility. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  small  aperture  that  we 
do  use,  it  is  necessary  that  the  light  from  the  sky  or  snow- 
covered  ground,  &c.,  should  not  be  obstructed  from  reaching 
the  bottles.  It  will  then  pass  through  from  all  directions, 
as  through  a globe  lens,  though  from  an  even  larger  field. 
The  globular  form  of  containing  vessel  will  thus  be  found 
superior  to  the  flat ; but  a cylindrical  vessel  is  cheaper,  and 
more  easily  replaced,  while  practice  shows  it  to  be  little 
inferior  to  the  globular  form.  Two  one-quart  bottles  of 
bright  glass  were  found  equal  to  an  eighty-ounce  thin 
globular  flask  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  bottles  can  be 
placed  close  to  an  argand  lamp,  when  preparing  plates  in  an 
evening,  and  thus  a powerful  light  thrown  to  a long  distance, 
making  drying  racks  and  bath  visible  with  an  entirely  safe 
light,  while  by  a near  approach  a splendid  light  can  be  got 
for  development.  It  is  well,  once  in  a month  or  two,  to 
filter  the  solution,  and  wipe  the  inside  of  the  bottles  to 
remove  any  deposit  that  may  obstruct  the  light. 

Two  four-ounce  vials  filled  with  nearly  saturated  solution 
gave  a splendid  illumination  inside  a tent  of  the  Rouch 
form  ; one  was  placed  in  the  top  and  received  the  skylight. 
When  the  sun  was  shining  on  one  of  the  vials,  but  screened 
by  tissue  paper,  a light  was  obtained  that  a photographer, 
from  habit,  would  instinctively  shrink  from  ; but  plates  were 
prepared,  drained,  and  developed,  quite  free  from  fog.  The 
advantage  of  having  such  a light  to  develop  by  will  strike 
any  one  on  trial.  It  often  happens  ia  many  mechanical 
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operations  that  a workman  will  accomplish  much  more  work, 
and  do  it  better,  if  pains  be  taken  that  he  has  a proper  light 
by  which  to  work.  Employers  often  overlook  their  own 
interests  by  not  recognizing  this  simple  fact.  Why  should 
this  be  any  the  less  true  in  the  case  of  development,  an 
operation  requiring  great  experience  and  care,  and  attentive 
watching?  In  a proper  light,  the  point  where  the  last  por- 
tions of  clear  glass  are  leaving  the  shadows,  or  the  first 
symptoms  of  fog,  can  be  readily  detected.  Who  cannot  re- 
call experience  in  working  in  some  black  hole,  where  the 
operations  have  been  pretty  much  reduced  to  the  game  of 
hit  or  miss,  and  you  could  only  know  what  you  had  bagged, 
or  what  blunders  you  had  failed  to  commit,  on  emerging  into 
daylight?  This  is  an  extreme  case  ; good  work  can  be  done 
if  care  is  taken  to  profit  by  ordinary  means  of  illumination. 
The  use  of  the  light  through  bichromate  of  potash  solution, 
it  is  claimed,  will  enable  us  to  make  still  another  step  in 
advance. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  reason  of  the  superiority  of  this 
solution  ; the  spectroscope  shows  at  once.  It  we  start  with 
a very  dilute  solution,  we  shall  see  that  the  transmitted  light 
shows  the  spectrum  in  the  red  and  yellow  with  undiminished 
brilliancy ; while  the  green,  and  part  way  into  the  blue,  are 
visible  to  a certain  extent.  As  we  increase  the  strength  of 
the  solution,  the  blue  is  soon  cut  off  entirely,  aud  with  a 
strong  solution,  the  portion  of  the  spectrum  that  contains 
the  active  chemical  rays  is  suddenly  cutoff  from  the  middle 
of  the  green,  while  the  red  and  yellow  rays  are  transmitted 
with  little  loss  of  brilliancy.  That  portion  of  the  green 
remaining  adds  to  the  illumination,  while  its  chemical 
activity  is  almost  nothing. 

If  we  compare  yellow  pot-metal  glass,  just  such  as  is 
commonly  sold  for  this  purpose,  we  find  the  light  greatly 
diminished  in  the  red  and  yellow,  and  while  the  transmitted 
light  is  thus  robbed  of  its  most  valuable  part  for  visual  pur- 
poses, the  sprectrum  can  be  traced  far  into  the  blue.  A 
specimen  of  Hashed  yellow  glass  was  found  not  to  be  superior 
to  the  other  variety. 

Certain  varieties  of  flashed  red  glass  make  perhaps  the  most 
effective  screen  known  ; but  there  is  the  drawback  that  little 
light  is  transmitted,  it  being  only  a part  of  the  red.  Full 
sunlight  may  be  allowed  to  fall,  through  a suitably  chosen 
sample,  upon  a sensitive  plate  for  several  seconds  without 
producing  fog.  Yet  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  and 
direct  sunlight,  blue  or  violet  transmitted  light  can  bo 
detected  with  little  difficulty,  provided  we  superpose  a piece 
of  green  glass  to  cut  off  the  glare  of  red  light.  A blue  sun 
can  be  seen  by  simply  looking  through  the  red  and  green 
glass  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a piece  of  blue  glass. 

The  utmost  amount  of  light  that  can  be  transmitted  by 
any  possible  medium  can  of  course  only  approach  the  amount 
that  falls  upon  it.  If  one  medium  transmits  three  times  as 
much  light  as  another,  and  has  at  the  same  time  the  advan- 
tage that  a sensitive  plate  can  be  exposed  to  its  full  intensity 
thirty  times  as  long  without  producing  fog,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  former  is  ninety  times  more  efficient. 
If  we  reason  in  this  way  we  may  take  the  above  figures  as 
expressing  the  relation  of  bichromate  solution  to  yellow  glass. 
If  we  choose,  wc  can  continue  to  dilute  the  solution  until  the 
game  number  of  seconds’  exposure  to  its  full  intensity  will 
fog  a plate,  as  when  it  is  closely  approached  to  the  yellow 
glass  window.  Now  our  solution  will  not  admit  very  much 
more  light  than  it  did  before,  since  when  strong  it  transmitted 
the  greater  part ; still  there  is  a marked  increase  in  the  light, 
and  it  looks  so  white,  that  one  at  first  can  hardly  credit  that 
a plate  will  stand  as  good  a chance  of  developing  up  clear 
as  before  the  comparatively  dark  yellow  glass  window.  A 
landscape  was  taken  in  ten  minutes  through  a yellow  glass 
by  means  of  a portrait  lens. 

A word  in  - regard  to  the  poisonous  properties  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  A case  is  reported  (see  Taylor  on 
Poisons)  of  death  in  five  hours  from  accidentally  receiving 
a small  quantity  of  solution  into  the  mouth  in  using  a 
syphon. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday  next  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  laws  by  which  they  have  been  governed 
during  the  twenty  years  of  the  Society’s  existence.  It 
affords  matter  for  curious  reflection  to  note  that  the 
society  has  passed  through  three  septennial  periods,  has 
done  much  work,  has  seen  much  change,  and,  after  serious 
decline  and  pecuniary  embarrassment,  has  again  emerged 
from  the  cloud  into  full  prosperity : solvent,  active, 
vigorous  ; all  this  time  existing  under  a code  of  rules  con- 
fessedly clumsy  in  structure,  involved  and  obscure  in  mean- 
ing. We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Goldsmith’s  lines  (or 
rather  Johnson’s  lines  on  Goldsmith’s  poem),  which  sug- 
gest that  of  all  the  ills  that  mankind  or  society  can 
endure,  how  infinitesimally  small  is  the  part  “ that  laws 
can  cause  or  cure”!  It  is  probable  that  neither  the 
efficiency,  the  prosperity,  nor  the  adversity  of  the 
society  was  influenced  one  iota  by  the  laws  in  question. 
When  the  society  was,  indeed,  at  its  worst  estate,  but  a few 
short  years  ago,  no  one  dreamed  of  imputing  the  diffi- 
culties to  the  laws,  and  without  altering  the  laws,  by  the 
close  application,  and  the  devotion  of  time  and  money  by 
the  council  during  the  last  few  years,  the  society  has 
thoroughly  recovered  its  solvency  and  vigour. 

A time  of  prosperity  is,  however,  in  many  respects  pre- 
eminently well  fitted  for  revision  and  re-organization  of 
laws.  It  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  that  a ship 
is  overhauled  for  re-caulking,  re-trimming,  or  repairs. 
In  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  society,  few  persons  will  be 
disposed,  we  imagine,  to  affirm  that  they  are  models 
of  perfection.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  society  was 
in  a state  of  compai-ative  infancy,  the  Chief  Karon 
referred,  in  his  seat  in  the  presidential  chair,  to  the 
necessity  of  revision,  and  at  that  time  such  revision  was 
attempted : new  rules  were  draughted,  and  a few  copies 
were  printed  ; but,  after  careful  consideration,  they  were 
not  adopted,  and  the  matter  was  put  off  until  a more  con- 
venient period.  Thirteen  years  ago,  some  correspondence 
on  the  needed  revision  of  the  laws  was  published  in  the 
I’uoTOGUAniiC'Niows,  and,  according  to  one  correspondent, 
unless  the  laws  were  amended,  the  extinction  of  the  society 
by  the  superior  energy  of  rival  societies  was  inevitable. 
But  the  society  was  not  extinguished,  whilst  some  of  those 
whose  superior  energy  was  the  base  of  comparison  have 
long  ceased  to  exist.  There  has  been  a persistent  apathy 
in  the  members  of  the  society,  in  relation  to  the  rules,  which 
must  be  very  disheartening  to  those  who  believe  earnestly 
in  the  importance  of  reform.  But  the  machinery  now  set 
in  motion  must  issue,  we  imagine,  in  a complete  revision 
of  the  laws,  and  it  only  rests  with  the  members  to  make 


the  provisions  of  these  laws  as  equitable  and  as  liberal  as 
the  most  prudent  reformer  can  desire. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  state  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 
There  will  be  two  meetings  at  which  the  machinery  of 
reform  can  be  put  into  operation — the  special  meeting, 
and  the  annual  general  meetiug.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses a special  meeting  was  unnecessary,  as,  by  the  pro- 
vision of  existing  laws,  any  desired  alteration  can  be  made  at 
the  annual  meeting,  due  notice  having  been  given  at  the 
previous  monthly  meeting;  and  notice  of  motion  for  a 
committee  to  revise  laws  was  given  at  the  meeting  in 
January.  But  the  special  meeting,  having  been  “ requisi- 
tioned,” was  appointed  by  the  council,  for  convenience, 
on  the  same  night  as  the  annual  meeting,  giving  it  pre- 
cedence, however,  as  regards  the  hour  of  meeting.  The 
requisitionists  have  given  notice  of  motion  for  the 
amendment  of  Rules  V.  and  VII.  Now,  according  to 
the  law  which  governs  special  meetings,  the  business  of 
which  due  notice  is  given  can  be  transacted,  and  that  only. 
The  amended  rules  of  the  requisitionists  can  be  accepted 
as  they  are,  or  rejected  ; but  they  cannot  at  that  meeting 
be  modified.  To  avoid  the  absolute  necessity  of  either 
alternative,  the  council  have  given  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment which  comprehends  much  more  than  the  motion  of 
the  requisitionists,  as  it  invites  the  co-operation  of  the 
society  in  a complete  revision  of  all  rules.  In  effect,  this 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  motion  of  which  notice  was 
given  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  might  be  adopted  by  that 
gentleman,  without  impropriety,  as  his  own.  But  it  became 
necessary  to  submit  it  at  the  special  meeting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  alternative  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Many  members  may  not  approve  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  requisitionists  as  they  stand,  but  may,  at 
the  same  time,  desire  reforms.  The  amendment  of  the 
council  meets  the  case  of  such  members,  and  permits  effect 
to  be  given  to  their  wishes  at  the  special  meeting.  The 
amendment  of  the  council  possesses  the  advantage  of 
placing  that  body  in  a fair  position  in  relation  to  the 
society,  and,  by  suggesting  that  the  committee  should  con- 
sist mainly  of  ordinary  members  of  the  society,  shows  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charges  made  by  some,  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  opposed  to  reforms. 

There  is,  moreover,  a much  more  potent  reason  for  a re- 
vision of  all  rules  in  such  a case  than  at  first  appears. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  many  other  rules  need  reconstruc- 
tion, there  arises  another  consideration  as  important  to  the 
requisitionists  as  to  those  who  may  not  hold  the  same  views. 
If  the  resolutions  of  the  requisitionists  were  adopted,  the 
new  laws  would  be  antagonistic  to  some  of  those  left 
unrevised.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  tinker  a code  of 
rules  by  the  modification  of  one  or  two  of  them,  leaving 
untouched  the  rest,  without  getting  into  confusion.  We 
have  not  examined  the  relation  of  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  laws  throughout ; but  at  first  glance  we  notice  that, 
amended,  Law  VII.  is  opposed  in  one  of  its  details  to  the 
very  first  provision  of  the  existing  laws  which  would  be 
left  untouched.  In  this  paragraph  it  is  provided  that, 
besides  president  and  vice-presidents,  the  business  of 
the  society  shall  be  conducted  by  eighteen  members  of 
council  and  a treasurer.  No  amendment  is  proposed  to 
this;  but  in  the  proposed  new  Rule  VII.  it  is  provided 
that  the  treasurer  shall  be  selected  from  the  eighteen 
members  of  council.  The  first  provision  in  existing  rules 
states  that  the  ordinary  members  of  the  society  shall  elect 
their  treasurer.  In  the  proposed  new  rule  the  Council 
are  to  elect  the  Treasurer.  Now,  as  these  existing  pro- 
visions remain  unaltered  according  to  the  notice  of  the 
requisitionists,  and  their  new  Rule  VII.  contravenes  them, 
the  passing  of  such  new  rule  would  issue  in  a code  of 
which  the  first  provision  or  preamble  contradicts  what 
follows.  There  may  be  other  contradictions,  as  we  have 
only  glanced  to  ascertain  whether  the  new  rules  were  in 
harmony  with  the  preamble  of  the  code  of  which  they  will 
form  part.  The  first  impulse  of  many  readers  will  be  to 
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exclaim,  “But  why  not  also  alter  the  first  provision  to  secure 
harmony?  ” Simply  because,  as  we  said,  no  alteration  can 
be  made  at  the  special  meeting  without  due  notice  ; and  to 
secure  harmony  in  this,  and  possible  other  points,  another 
meeting,  with  due  notice  of  all  the  modifications  deside- 
rated, must  be  given. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  we  print  on  another 
page  the  existing  rules  and  the  proposed  modifications. 

The  proposed  new  laws  are,  we  think,  open  to  objection 
in  two  or  three  points— chiefly  on  the  score  of  insufficient 
liberality  and  breadth  of  spirit.  It  is  proposed  that  all 
officers  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  retiring  members  shall  be  disqualified  for 
re-election  until  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months.  Both 
provisions  appear  to  us  to  be  bad.  A three  years’ 
undisturbed  tenure  of  office  is  much  too  long  for  one  who 
may  prove  unsuitable  for  the  position,  either  from  indif- 
ference to,  or  unfitness  for,  its  duties  ; whilst  disqualifica- 
tions for  office  at  the  end  of  three  years,  no  matter  how 
admirably  its  duties  are  fulfilled,  is  surely  a short-sighted 
provision.  Take  the  case  of  president,  for  instance:  An 
efficient  president  is  most  important  to  the  well-being  and 
comfort  of  a society,  and,  once  secured,  should  not  readily 
be  given  up.  One  of  the  most  efficient  and  happy  of  all 
the  photographic  societies  is,  by  common  consent,  the 
South  London,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Statham  has  presided 
over  the  society  ever  since  its  commencement  fifteen 
years  ago.  1 lis  loss  would  be  regarded  as  a calamity  by 
every  member  of  the  society,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
would  have  issued  years  ago  in  the  extinction  of  the 
society.  Yet  by  such  a rule  as  that  proposed  his  retire- 
ment fiom  otfice  would  have  been  imperative.  With  a 
yearly  tenure  of  office,  every  officer  would  be  liable  to 
retirement,  but  eligible  for  continuance,  so  that  inefficient 
officers  would  be  easily  got  rid  of,  and  efficient  ones 
retained  as  long  as  the  society  desired.  To  prevent 
changes  so  sweeping  as  to  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  society  we  should  provide  for  the  retirement  every 
year  of  one-third,  their  selection  and  replacement  being 
left  entirely  to  members  of  the  society.  By  this  method 
there  would  always  be  two-thirds  of  the  council  familiar 
with  its  business  left  in  otfice ; but,  as  any  one  of  the 
whole  number  might  be  retired  by  the  voice  of  the  society, 
none  would  have  more  than  an  annual  tenure  of  office. 
The  services  of  each  officer,  in  the  shape  of  attendances  at 
council,  reading  of  papers,  committee  work,  &c  , might  be 
placed  within  the  knowledge  of  the  members  as  a guide 
to  election. 

Another  very  undesirable  provision  in  the  proposed 
new  rules  is  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office  in 
open  meeting  by  proposing  and  seconding  a month  pre- 
vious to  the  election.  It  would  involve  the  possible  devo- 
tion of  the  January  meeting,  as  well  as  the  annual  meeting, 
to  business  purposes,  and  in  any  case  a certain  amount  of 
invidiousness  and  discomfort  might  easily  be  involved  in 
open  pitting  of  a series  of  candidates  against  each  other. 
The  present  system,  which  is  clearly  open  to  some  objec- 
tions, is  better  than  this,  as  it  merely  demands  that  lists  of 
nominations  shall  be  handed  to  the  secretary  in  writing. 
Further,  the  personal  proposing  and  seconding  of  caiuli- 
dates  ignores  another  very  important  point  in  connection 
with  a society  like  the  Photographic  Society  of  London. 
Of  the  three  hundred  members  of  whom  it  consists,  pro- 
bably upwards  of  two  hundred  reside  in  the  country,  and 
can  rarely  or  ever  attend  the  meetings.  In  order  to  secure 
any  voice  in  the  government  of  the  society  to  which  they 
subscribe,  they  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
London  to  attend  two  meetings  of  the  society,  at  which 
routine  business,  rather  than  photographic  matters,  would 
occupy  a large  portion  of  the  proceedings. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  very  important  question 
for  which  no  provision  is  made,  eidier  in  the  old  or  new 
rules—  the  voting  of  country  members.  In  any  satisfactory 
code  of  rules  it  seems  to  us  that  such  provision  should 


form  au  important  element.  It  would  not  be  ditficult  to 
establish  a system  of  employing  voting  papers  combining 
the  principle  of  the  ballot,  and  admitting  of  non-personal 
voting.  The  proxy  system,  as  usually  employed,  is  open 
to  serious  objection,  as  it  permits  facilities  for  a governing 
board,  or  a combination  in  a society,  to  organize  to  secure 
a number  of  proxies  by  which  any  proposal  might  be  car- 
ried or  swamped.  But  if  voting  papers  were  forwarded  to 
all  members,  containing  all  nominations  forwarded  in 
writing  to  the  secretary,  and  these  voting  papers  were  re- 
turned to  the  secretary,  who  should  deliver  them,  still 
sealed,  into  the  hands  of  scrutineers  appointed  at  the 
annual  meeting  by  the  members,  no  such  difficulty  need 
exist,  and  country  members  would  possess  their  legitimate 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  society.  We  here  briefly 
indicate  a possible  method ; but  that  some  method  with 
such  aim  should  -be  adopted  must,  we  think,  commend 
itself  to  all  just  thinking  men.  The  mode  of  securing  the 
best  results  in  such  matters  will,  no  doubt,  be  best  devised 
by  a well-chosen  committee  ; and  as  they  would  report  to 
a general  meeting,  the  whole  question  will,  doubtless, 
come  before  the  society  before  any  new  code  can  be 
adopted. 

ACCELERATION  BY  LIGHT. 

The  method  to  which  we  called  especial  attention  in  our 
last,  of  exposing  a sensitive  plate  to  white  light  passing 
through  opal  glass  for  a few  seconds,  as  a means  ol  shorten- 
ing exposure,  has  been  verified  by  some  of  our  readers  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry  with  a series  of  negatives  showing  the  results 
of  comparative  exposures  on  two  halves  of  the  same  plate,  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  one  half  was  exposed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  the  other  half  had  a previous  exposure  of  a 
few  seconds  to  light  through  opal  glass.  Nothing  could  he 
more  striking  and  satisfactory,  a manifest  saving  of  from 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  exposure  on  the  sitter  being  saved. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  every  plate,  but,  as  an  illustra- 
tion. we  mention  the  details  of  one  before  us.  On  one-half 
of  the  plate  we  have  au  image,  decidedly  under-exposed,  with 
a twenty-five  seconds’  sitting:  on  the  other  half  an  image 
of  the  same  sitter  well  exposed,  with  twelve  seconds’  sitting, 
having  had  previously  four  seconds  through  opal  glass.  Mr. 
Fry  informs  us  that  in  a letter  just  received  from  Mr. 
Slingsby.  thai  gentleman  informed  him  that  in  producing 
some  of  his  large  negatives  during  the  last  few  days  he  had 
tried  this  method,  and  obtained  as  good  a negative  in 
twenty  seconds  with  the  aid  of  opal  glass,  as  he  did  in  fifty 
seconds’  exposure  without  it.  Verbum  sap. 


GE  L ATI  NO-  B ROM  1 D E OF  SILVER. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ivennett  to 
tome  most  important  details  of  the  discovery  in  connection 
with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  which  he  has  recently 
patented.  The  various  difficulties  which  have  seemed  to 
surround  the  use  of  gelatino  emulsions  hitherto  have 
precluded  much  idea  of  the  supersedure  of  collodion  by 
gelatine.  To  begin  with,  gelatine  is  a substance  of  variable 
and  uncertain  physical  quality.  It  is  very  unstable  when 
in  solution,  and  almost  impossible  to  keep.  Films  prepared 
with  an  emulsion  of  gelatine  were  apt,  in  some  cases,  to 
soften  seriously,  or  even  dissolve,  when  immersed  in  water 
previous  to  development,  and  in  others  obstinately  to  repel 
the  water.  These  and  other  difficulties  rendered  its  use 
instead  of  collodion  unattractive  to  tnc  majority  of  photo- 
graphers, amateur  or  professional.  In  the  project  of 
Mr.  Kennett  all  these  difficulties  seem  to  be  eliminated. 
He  has  succeeded  in  a method  of  preparing  a suitable 
gelatine  which  can  be  sent  out  to  photographers  in  a dry 
state,  containing,  however,  the  sensitive  bromide  of  silver. 
All  that  remains  to  the  photographer  is  to  add  a stated 
proportion  of  warm  water  to  a few  shreds  of  the  sensitive 
gelatine,  and  in  a short  time  he  will  have  an  emulsion 
ready  for  use.  A plate  coated  with  this  and  exposed 
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whilst  wet  is  said  to  be  as  sensitive  as  an  ordinary  wet 
collodion  plate.  A plate  coated  with  the  emulsion 
and  dried  is,  without  further  preparation,  a dry  plate 
which  will  keep  for  months,  and  require  an  exposure  of  less 
than  twice  that  required  by  a wet  plate.  There  is,  we  are 
told,  equal  immunity  from  risk  of  the  gelatine  softening  and 
dissolving,  and  from  its  repelling  the  water  or  aqueous 
solutions  used  in  developing.  Surely  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  obtain  a solid  sensitive  substance,  keeping  indefi- 
nitely, ready  for  use  at  a few  minutes’  notice  wherever 
warm  water  can  be  procured,  and  giving  quick  and  excel- 
lent results,  must  be  a very  attractive  one  to  photographers. 

The  results  themselves,  several  of  which  Mr.  Kennett 
showed  us,  are  certainly  perfect.  The  singular  delicacy  of 
the  image  in  a film  so  homogeneous  and  free  from  structure 
as  gelatine  can  be  easily  understood,  and  there  is  that  rich 
fine  quality  which  results  from  the  densest  deposit,  retain- 
ing a slight  translucency,  instead  of  being  quite  opaque. 
The  colours  can  be  varied  at  will,  and  in  those  we  saw  ranged 
from  a fine  black,  through  various  tints  of  olive  and  brown,  to 
a deep  ruby.  The  images  were  free  from  defects  of  auy  kind. 

The  method  which  Mr.  Kennett  has  worked  out  appears 
to  be  very  simple  as  well  as  promising.  Having  made 
extensive  arrangements  tor  a supply  of  the  right  kind  of 
gelatine,  it  is  dissolved  with  the  bromide  salts,  and  this 
done,  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  equivalent  proportion  is  added, 
and  at  once  forms  the  emulsion.  A little  excess  ot  either 
salt  is  not  important,  as  it  is  next  necessary,  not  only  to  get 
rid  of  any  such  excess,  but  also  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  or 
other  base  formed  iu  the  double  decomposition.  Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  and  tried  for  effecting  this, 
dialyses  having  been  one  of  the  most  promising.  Diffi- 
culties and  impossibilities  were  found  attending  most  of 
the  methods  tried  ; but  at  length  Mr.  Kennett  devised  a 
plan  of  simple  washing  which  completely  effected  the  pur- 
pose. The  emulsion  after  this  is  dried  in  thin  sheets,  and 
then  cut  up  into  shreds,  which  simply  consist  of  gelatine 
and  pure  bromide  of  silver,  for  use  as  we  have  described. 
Alkaline  development  is  of  course  employed. 

At  present  we  must  confiue  ourselves  to  this  brief  statement 
of  the  promise  of  the  project,  which  seems  based  on  legitimate 
premises.  Verification  in  practice  rests  with  the  future  ; 
but  as  the  facilities  for  such  verification  will  very  shortly 
be  placed  before  photographers,  the  promise  is,  we  think, 
sufficiently  tempting  to  deserve  careful  attention  and 
investigation. 


SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHY  AGAIN.-  IMAGES  FROM 
INVISIBLE  RAYS. 

The  Examiner  of  last  Saturday  contains  a long  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  James  Thornton  Hoskins,  on  some  recent 
investigations  in  connection  with  spirit  photography  made 
by  himself  and  a friend.  The  investigations  were  made  at 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Holloway  Road,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  photographers  as  connected  with  “ spirit 
photography.”  Being  personally  unacquainted  with  photo- 
graphy, he  says  : — 

‘•I  took  with  me  a friend,  Mr.  Noyes,  of  the  United 
University  Club,  a gentleman  who  has  photographed  exten- 
sively iu  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  who  has  therefore  sufficient 
experience  of  the  art  to  be  confident  of  being  able  to  detect 
any  attempt  at  fraud,  if  admitted  to  the  photographer’s 
sanctum.  Mr.  Noyes,  I should  premise,  is  a gentleman  of 
good  social  status,  whose  honesty  is  above  suspicion.  On 
our  arrival  at  Mr.  Hudson’s,  we  met,  by  appointment, 
Mrs.  Olive,  a trustworthy  medium,  or  person  gifted  with  a 
sensitive  negative-magnetic  temperament,  and  thereby 
enabled  to  facilitate  communications  with  psychic  agents, 
whose  corporeal  forms,  being  more  or  less  fluidic  and 
etherealized,  are  invisible  to  the  sense  of  sight  in  its  rude 
elementary  physical  condition.  After  some  preliminary 
conversation,  we  all  passed  through  the  garden  into  the 
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glass-house,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which,  and  entirely 
partitioned  off  from  it  by  a canvas  screen  immediately 
behind  the  sitter,  is  a closet,  intended  to  accommodate  the 
medium.  When  the  plates  were  prepared,  and  all  was 
ready,  Mrs.  Olive  left  the  glass-house  and  entered  this 
closet,  so  that  it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  for 
her  to  come  withiu  the  range  of  the  instrument.  Iwa? 
taken  five  times.  On  the  first  occasion,  I persisted  in  the 
wish  that  I had  mentally  expressed  on  the  preceding  day, 
i.e.,  for  the  presence  of  two  departed  relatives,  the  result 
being  that  two  very  indistinct  shrouded  forms  appeared  on 
the  negative,  one  on  either  side  of  me.  Not  being  particu- 
larly satisfied,  as  the  features  of  one  were  entirely  concealed, 
and  those  of  the  other  but  dimly  visible,  I sat,  or  rather 
stood,  again.  The  next  three  attempts  were  complete 
failures.  But  on  the  fifth  and  last  sitting,  I silently  wished 
for  a manifestation  by  one  spirit  only.  There  then  came 
out,  in  accordance  with  my  desire,  a good,  though  not  very 
strongly-marked, likeness  of  my  mother,  who  quitted  this 
sphere  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1862.” 

Mr.  Hoskins  seems  aware  that  in  the  statements  just 
made  he  has  tested  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  for  he 
proceeds  : — “ Doubtless  many  who  have  read  thus  far  will 
straightway  suspect  imposture  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hudson. 
They  will  not  unnaturally  recall  to  mind  instances  of 
‘ double  exposure  ’ and  other  trickeries.  But  the  fact  of 
this  manifestation  having  taken  place  under  strict  test 
conditions  is  of  itself,  setting  apart  various  other 
important  considerations,  a sufficient  answer  to  that 
objection.  Mr.  Noyes  teas  admitted  to  the  dark  room.  He 
examined  the  plates  used  in  the  process  sufficiently  closely 
to  be  able  to  recognize  them,  saw  them  cleaned,  inspected 
the  camera  and  slides,  placed  the  sitter,  focussed  the 
instrument,  and  superintended  the  processes  of  collodion- 
izing  and  sensitizing  the  plates  ; remained  in  the  operating 
room  during  the  whole  process,  saw  the  plates  taken  out 
of  the  slide,  watched  with  me  the  process  of  developing 
the  pictures,  and  saw  the  portraits  emerge  simultaneously 
with  the  portrait  of  the  visible  sitter.” 

The  explanation  which  Mr.  Noyes  gives  to  his  friend, 
and  which  is  quoted  in  the  communication,  is  one 
ingenious  blending  of  science  and  transcendentalism  : — 

“ Those  who  are  new  to  the  subject  may  be  inclined  to 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  photograph  an  object 
invisible  to  the  human  eye.  Good  spectroscopists,  how- 
ever, know  by  experience  that  the  camera  will  register 
outer  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which,  though  invisible  to  the 
physical  eye,  are  chemically  potential.  Indeed,  they  are 
aware  that  if  a room  be  illuminated  by  prisms  so  arranged 
as  to  cut  off  the  violet  rays,  the  resulting  light,  though 
almost  undiminished  in  brilliancy,  will  hardly  act  on  the 
chemicals ; whereas,  by  an  arrangement  which  admitted 
the  chemical  rays  and  excluded  the  light  rays,  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  feasible  to  produce  photographs  in  a 
dark  room.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  by  no  means 
incredible  that  a more  thorough  aquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  light  than  we  at  present  possess  should  enable  spirits, 
invisible  to  ordinary  vision,  to  render  themselves  visible 
to  the  camera  by  some  occult  concentration  of  the 
chemical  rays  on  the  magnetic  envelope  or  spiritual  body 
— the  nephesh  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  or  perisprit,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  French  Spiritualists — and  which  can  encrust 
itself  by  attracting  quasi-material  particles  from  the 
magnetic  emanations  of  certain  media  suitable  for  the 
purpose — emanations  which  Reichenbach  long  since  proved 
to  be  visible  to  sensitive  organizations.  Reichenbach’s 
evidence  has  been  disputed,  but  I have  recently  obtained 
unimpeachable  independent  testimony  to  support  it;  it 
not  only  helps  one  to  understand  the  theory  of  Spirit 
Photography,  but  helps  to  explain  the  occasional  material- 
isation of  spirit  forms  to  an  extent  which  renders  them 
visible  to  the  physical  eye.  Ghosts  will  soon  cease  to  be 
supernatural." 
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Critical  Notices. 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Captain 

Abney,  R.E.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (London  : Piper  and 
Carter.) 

We  noticed  some  time  ago  an  edition  of  this  work  pre- 
pared by  Captain  Abney,  as  Instructor  in  Photography  at 
the  School  of  Military  Engineering  in  Chatham,  for  the 
use  of  his  classes.  We  then  expressed  our  regret  that 
an  instruction  of  such  pre-eminent  excellence  should  be 
confined  to  private  circulation.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  a revised  and  extended  edition  has  now  been  issued 
for  general  circulation.  Captain  Abney’s  manual  is,  in 
some  respects,  unique  in  its  class,  in  character  as  well  as 
excellence.  There  is  one  feature  especially  valuable,  which 
we  have  found  in  none  other.  All  the  instructions,  which 
are  as  simple,  lucid,  and  easy  to  apprehend  as  they  are 
accurate,  are  accompanied  by  explanations  of  the  rationale 
of  the  operations  to  be  conducted.  This,  which  might  at 
first  sight  seem  confusing  to  a beginner,  is,  in  reality,  not 
so,  as  the  instructions  can  be  read,  understood,  and  fol- 
lowed quite  independently  of  any  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  reactions  involved  ; and  when  the  practical 
points  have  been  mastered,  the  work  can  be  again  studied 
with  advantage  for  information  as  to  why  such  and  such 
results  follow  given  operations.  The  book  is  singularly 
valuable,  moreover,  in  its  completeness,  and  in  that  com- 
pleteness arising  out  of  the  practical  experiences  of  a skilled 
worker  in  mauy  varied  branches  of  the  art ; the  instruc- 
tions are  not,  therefore,  the  work  of  a mere  compiler.  For 
example,  there  are  several  most  important  chapters  on 
photo-mechanical  printing  processes,  a branch  on  which  the 
author  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak.  Dry  plate  photo- 
graphy is  still  more  exhaustively  treated,  and  with  just  the 
same  practical  authority.  The  work  is,  in  short,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  trustworthy  guide  which  has  ever  been 
issued,  within  the  same  compass,  in  connection  with  pho- 
tography, and  will  be  consulted  by  experienced  workers 
and  beginners  with  equal  advantage. 

ON  A NEW  STUDIO. 

BY  S.  FEY. 

The  Editor  was  good  enough  to  insert  a short  note  from 
me,  a few  weeks  since,  on  the  subject  o(  taking  large  direct 
portraits.  I then  made  some  remarks  on  the  best  kind  of 
studio  and  lighting,  which  seem  to  have  attracted  much 
attention,  if  1 may  judge  from  the  number  of  requests  I 
have  received  for  further  information. 

1 would  first  remark,  that  I see  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
South  London  Society,  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  following  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Croughton,  made  remarks  implying  that  it  was 
well  known  that  the  difficulties  of  large  portraiture  were 
almost  inseparable  from  the  exposure  required,  and  that 
enlargement  from  small  negatives  is  the  only  proper  way.  x 

Please  allow  me  to  remind  photographers  that,  great  and 
valuable  as  are  the  advances  made  of  late  years  in  enlarging, 
the  improvements  in  large  direct  work  are,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  as  great.  The  last  Exhibition  showed  very  large 
direct  photographic  portraiture,  from  every  part  of  England, 
of  rare  excellence,  and  quite  free  from  coarseness  or  ex- 
aggeration, and  abounding  in  artistic  merit.  No  enlarge- 
ment has  y„et  been  shown  -possessing  the  depth  and  richness 
of  tone  of  direot  negatives.  This  is  not  merely  opinion  or 
dogmatism,  but  was  abundantly  proved  at  our  late 
Exhibition. 

I desired  l&6t  year  to  build  a new  studio.  Ten  years 
had  elapsed  since  mine  was  erected,  and  neighbouring 
premises  had  encroached  upon  my  light,  and  my  exposures 
were  doubled.  I had  plenty  of  room  to  build,  and  unin- 
terrupted north  light,  and  the  great  thing  was  to  find  the 
very  best  sytem.  I determined  to  inspect  the  best  and  most 
successful  studios  in  England,  and  have  to  offer  my  best 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Robinson,  Slingsby,  Sarony,  and  Cooper, 


j and  several  others  who  gave  every  facility  for  the  purpose. 
The  result  is,  a studio  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  giving 
the  finest  modelling  imaginable,  with  the  simplest  possible 
arrangements  of  blinds.  The  side-light  is  low  (six  feet 
only),  and  the  height  to  top  of  roof  eleven  feet ; the  north 
side  has  glass,  except  five  feet  at  each  end  ; the  south  side  is 
entirely  dark.  The  principal  features  are  the  low  side,  and 
very  large  steep  glass  roof ; this  gives  the  exact  amount  of 
side  and  top  light  which  is  wanted.  Either  end  of  the 
room  can  be  used,  and  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  the  effects 
differ  in  no  way. 

During  this  last  winter  the  exposures  have  been 
ordinarily  insignificantly  short,  and  babies  and  dogs  have 
been,  as  required,  taken  almost  without  interruption. 

If  auy  one  believes  there  is  any  real  difficulty  from  length 
of  exposure  in  taking  very  large  direct  portrait  negatives,  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  demonstrating  the  opposite. 
In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  light  that  I have  referred 
to,  may  be  named  a great  range  of  facilities  for  cooling  in 
summer  and  warming  in  winter.  For  the  former,  the  side 
sashes  lift  completely  away,  leaving  free  ingress  for  air,  and 
lower  boards  at  the  upper  angles  keep  the  upper  part  cool. 
Last  year  tho  side  of  the  room  was  thus  open  to  air  for  all 
the  summer  and  autumn  months,  completely  getting  rid  of 
the  stuffy  heat  so  often  felt  in  studios. 

For  warming  in  winter,  three  hundred  feet  of  four-inch 
pipe  pass  through  the  ten  rooms  used  for  business,  keeping 
at  all  times  a genial  warmth,  and  saving  all  the  troubles  of 
stoyes  or  fire-places.  The  cost  of  the  furnace  averages 
thirty  shillings  per  month  only.  The  pipes  pass  through 
the  developing  room,  and  are  thus  of  especial  use,  forming, 
also,  in  the  studio,  a hot  cupboard,  of  great  value  for 
warming  baths  and  other  solutions,  drying  negatives,  &c. 
Some  time  since,  various  plans  for  warming  studios  were 
described ; but  as  a separate  stove  would  be  required  for 
each  room,  the  expense  would  be  very  great. 


MIXING  SOLUTIONS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES. 

BY  J.  C.  LEAKE. 

That  there  is  matter  of  more  importance  than  meets  the 
eye,  at  the  first  glance,  in  Mr.  Warner’s  paper  on  the  use 
of  hot  water  in  photography,  published  some  weeks  ago  in 
these  pages,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  We  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  accept  his  statement  that  the  use  of  hot  water 
will  at  all  times  keep  us  out  of  it,  by  rendering  all  chance 
of  failure  impossible,  nor  to  accept  his  theories  without 
question.  Yet  it  must  be  granted  that  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  for  calling  attention  to  a method  of  working  which  has 
proved  so  successful  in  his  hands.  But  the  question  at  once 
arises,  What  is  the  reason  of  this  success  V It  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  Mr.  Warner’s  theory  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  mere  boiling  of  the  water  does  not,  as  he  supposes, 
eliminate  either  all  the  organic  matter  or  free  it  from 
oxygen,  &c.  If  boiled  for  a considerable  period — say,  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour — “ hard  water”  is  freed  from 
carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  if  present,  is  de- 
posited. In  some  cases,  where  the  water  is  very  “hard,” 
to  do  this  is,  doubtless,  an  a Ivantage  ; but  in  the  water  as 
supplied  by  most  of  the  most  London  companies  we  have 
not,  in  our  own  practice,  found  this  precaution  necessary. 
Could  we  depend  upon  the  distilled  water  supplied  by 
dealers,  we  should  probably  employ  this  for  the  bath  ; but, 
on  the  whole,  our  experience  has  been  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  that  ordinarily  employed  for  household  purposes 
is  sufficiently  pure.  Of  course,  there  is  a slight  pre- 
cipitate when  this  is  mixed  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  but 
this  is  of  no  importance  (if  it  be  not  an  advantage),  as  it 
can  easily  be  filtered  out. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  asked,  of  what  advantage  can  it 
be  that  a precipitate  is  formed  ? And  we  reply,  that  we 
think  that  in  falling,  many  impurities  are  carried  down  by 
the  precipitate,  and,  consequently,  the  bath  works  not 
only  more  rapidly,  but  gives  better  negatives.  One  fact, 
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however,  is  worth  many  theories,  and  we  can  confidently 
state  that  our  experience  has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of 
baths  made  with  ordinary  water  rather  than  that  termed 
“ distilled.”  What,  then,  is  the  real  cause  of  Mr.  Warner’s 
success  V We  believe  it  to  consist  simply  in  this  : that  by 
the  use  of  hot  water  he  makes  perfect  solutions  of  his  chemicals. 
This  idea  will  probably  raise  a smile  with  many  photo- 
graphers, but  we  have  facts  which  we  think  sufficient  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  our  theory. 

Everyone  who  has  worked  the  collodion  transfer  process 
knows  that  one  of  the  most  tiresome  and  frequent  causes 
of  failure  is  the  appearance  of  small  opaque  spots  during 
the  development.  We,  too,  have  had  our  share  of  these, 
and,  after  a long  and  useless  search  for  their  cause,  we 
found  only  one  source  from  which  they  could  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  arise.  This  was  undissolved  particles  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  Now,  to  test  this  fact  we  set  aside  the 
ordinary  solution,  and  mixed  some  by  dissolving  the  acid 
in  hot  water.  This  at  once  freed  us  from  our  trouble,  and, 
naturally  enough,  we  concluded  that  we  had  discovered  the 
cause. 

But  hot  water  cracks  glass  bottles  and  measures,  and  is 
otherwise  troublesome  ; so,  instead  of  this,  we  employed 
methylated  spirit  as  a solvent  for  the  acid,  and  with  such 
perfect  success  that  we  have  not,  since  adopting  this 
method,  had'a  single  picture  which  has  not  been  entirely 
free  from  this  troublesome  defeet. 

These  experiments,  of  course,  set  us  wondering  as  to  the 
other  solutions  employed  ; and,  as  the  result  of  very  many 
carefully  conducted  operations,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  many  or  most  of  the  defects  in  our  work  are  caused 
by  an  imperfect  solution  of  the  chemicals  employed. 

The  remedy  is,  of  course,  obvious.  We  may  use  hot 
water  for  many  of  our  solutions,  or  adopt  other  means  if 
we  prefer  it;  but  our  aim  must  be  to  perfectly  dissolve 
every  substance  which  we  have  to  employ. 

The  plan  which  we  have  found  to  possess  many  advan- 
tages is  the  following  : — We  make  the  whole  of  our  solu- 
tions in  a concentrated  form,  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
of  such  strength  as  to  require  diluting  with  ten  times  their 
bulk  of  water  before  use.  'Thus,  the  silver  “ stock  solu- 
tion” is  made  by  dissolving  750  grainsof  silver  in  two  ounces 
of  water  ; the  iron  developer,  by  dissolving  1,000  grains 
of  iron  in  five  ounces  of  water.  The  pyrogallic  acid  solution, 
either  for  transfers  or  redevelopment,  is  made  by  dissolving 
100  grains  each  of  pyrogallic  and  citric  acid  in  five  ounces 
of  methylated  alcohol.  To  each  ouuce  of  these  solutions 
is  added,  for  use,  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  thus  we  have 
always  at  hand  a simple,  easy,  and  rapid  method  of  making 
up  as  much  solution  as  we  require,  without  the  constant 
trouble  of  weights  and  measures.  Of  course,  to  the  iron 
developer  we  must  add  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol,  but  these  are  variable  in  quantity,  and  no  pro- 
portions cau  be  given. 

The  toning  bath  for  prints  may  also  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  and  if  it  does  not  work  better,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
simple  and  effective  method  of  mixing,  and  one  which 
renders  the  tired  and  busy  photographer  less  subject  to  the 
temptation  of  employing  the  “ rule  of  thumb”  formula. 

Now  as  to  the  result.  Since  we  have  adopted  the  above 
system  we  have  obtained  pictures  which  are  absolutely 
free  from  pinholes  or  spots  of  any  description,  while  the 
ease  and  simplicity  of  working  have  been  greatly  increased. 
In  no  case  have  we  found  it  necessary  to  filter  the  de- 
velopers. If  the  stock  bottles  are  kept  tolerably  full,  the 
few  ounces  of  solution  required  can  be  decanted  without 
disturbing  the  sediment,  and,  if  added  to  clean  water,  will 
be  found  to  be  clear  and  bright.  In  making  up  the  stock 
solutions,  either  hot  or  cold  water  may  be  employed,  but  the 
latter  will  usually  answer  perfectly. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  working  we  believe  to 
rest  in  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  time  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  mixing  and  use,  a perfect  solution  takes 
place  ; and  we  think,  further,  that  this  is  all  Mr.  Warner 
effects  by  the  use  of  hot  water.  In  conclusion,  we  would 


remark  that  on  no  account  should  the  stock  solution  be 
used  until  it  has  stood  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  if 
the  full  advantage  of  the  system  be  desired. 


MORE  ABOUT  ENLARGING. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUGHTON. 

More  about  enlarging.  There  are  many  little  thiugs  I 
have  noticed  in  my  every-day  practice  which  could  not 
be  put  into  such  a paper  as  1 read  before  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society,  but  yet  are  worth  knowing, 
in  relation  to  enlarging — Bits  of  practice  which  probably 
are  known  to  many,  still  they  may  be  useful  to  some.  I 
think  it  is  a great  mistake,  when  one  has  to  describe  a 
method  of  doing  anything,  to  omit  little  details  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  known  to  every  one  : they  may  be  just 
the  rock  upon  which  the  tyro  will  split. 

It  is  no  use  thinking  that  a mixture  of  all  your  old  dis- 
used baths  will  do  for  enlarging  ; the  bath  must  be  in  the 
best  condition  ; small  defects,  which  would  pass  in  an 
ordinary  photograph  would  utterly  ruin  an  enlargement, 
l’inholes  must  be  avoided  like  poison , as  a crop  of  pin- 
holes upon  the  transparency  will  cause  the  negative  to  be 
covered  with  a number  of  opaque  spots,  which  upon 
printing  will  make  your  figure  look  as  if  in  a snow  storm. 
1 find  it  best  to  keep  the  bath  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid  ; 
I put  three  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  my  bath  of  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  ounces.  Any  ordinary  collodion 
will  do ; I am  using  a mixture  of  Mawson’s  and  Huggon’s 
in  equal  parts. 

1 am  often  asked  how  I avoid  stains  and  streaks  with 
the  long  exposures.  I think  a great  cause  of  stains  of 
every  sort  is  putting  the  plate  into  the  bath  before  the 
collodion  is  thoroughly  set.  Let  your  collodionized  plate 
rest  upon  the  dipper  at  least  one  minute  before  lowering 
it  into  the  bath  ; then  do  not  plunge  it  in,  but  lower  it 
very  gently.  Put  clean  pieces  of  blotting-paper  in  the 
corners  of  your  carriers,  raise  the  plate  very  slowly  from 
the  bath  (not  before  it  is  thoroughly  well  coated,  and  every 
trace  of  greasiness  gone),  drain  and  wipe  the  back  with  a 
pad  of  Jdotting-paper,  and  you  will  never  have  either 
streaks  or  matt  silver  stains.  You  may  be  sure  if  such 
stains  do  occur  after  all  these  precautions  that  there  is  not 
acid  enough  in  the  bath. 

Pyro  has  been  recommended  by  a recent  writer  in  the 
News  for  intensifying  the  transparency  instead  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury.  I use  the  latter  in  preference,  be- 
cause I think  the  pyro  piles  up  a somewhat  coarse  deposit 
of  silver  in  greater  proportion  on  the  blacks  than  the  half- 
tones. The  bichloride  of  mercury  changes  the  colour  all 
over  in  a more  equal  manner.  I find  no  difficulty  in  its 
use  of  the  strength  1 named,  viz.,  half-an-ouuce  to  twenty 
ounces  of  water.  I How  it  on  while  the  plate  is  flooded 
with  water,  and  the  action  takes  place  pretty  equally,  but 
if  1 see  one  place  not  darkening  so  quickly  as  another,  I 
pour  it  off,  and  pour  it  back  upon  the  part  that  requires  it ; 
but  if  the  bichloride  of  mercury  is  put  into  a flat  dish,  and 
the  transparency  put  into  it,  there  is  no  fear  whatever  of 
unequal  action. 

Having  said  so  much  about  exposing  the  transparent 
positive  enough,  I had  forgotten  to  mention  the  fact  of  a 
long  exposure  being  necessary  for  the  enlarged  negative. 
The  class  of  enlargement  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, 
the  black  and  white  coarse-textured  things  with  ropy  hair, 
are  the  results  of  under-exposure.  Any  one  who  has  done 
much  at  copying  will  know  that  if  they  give  a full  expo- 
sure and  short  development,  they  can  get  rid,  almost 
entirely,  of  the  texture  of  the  paper.  So  it  is  with  enlarge- 
ments : texture  can  be  quite  got  rid  of  by  a full  exposure, 
and  the  stoppage  of  the  development  at  the  right  moment, 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience. 

There  is,  as  Mr.  Edwards  pointed  out,  a great  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  enlarger  in  the  way  of  diffusion  of 
focus ; but  even  that  must  be  done  very  carefully.  I find 
that  if  I try  to  get  this  diffusion  by  turning  the  camera  in — 
that  is,  by  moving  the  ground-glass  nearer  the  lens — I do 
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not  get  such  an  even  diffusion  as  by  moving  it  further  from 
the  lens.  I sometimes  resort  to  the  dodge  of  taking  out 
the  stop  during  the  exposure,  which  answers  well  for  some 
negatives. 

I find  a very  great  advantage  in  having  my  developer 
in  two  solutions,  one  of  iron  and  the  other  acetic  acid  and 
spirit.  If  it  should  happen  that  I have  given  too  long  an 
exposure  for  my  transparency,  and  it  makes  its  appearance 
directly  I put  on  my  developer.  I have  only  to  add  some  of 
the  solution  of  acid  and  spirit,  and  the  development  is  pro- 
longed and  put  more  under  control.  The  same  in  de- 
veloping the  negative,  if  the  original  has  been  too  soft  and 
thin,  and  the  transparency  from  it  is  lacking  in  brilliancy, 
I use  less  iron  and  more  acid ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
original  is  hard,  1 use  more  iron  and  less  acid. 


RULES  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
For  convenience  in  reference,  we  here  reproduce  Rules  V. 
and  VII.  of  the  Photographic  Society  as  they  now  stand,  and 
the  rules  which  the  requisitionists  propose  to  substitute  at 
the  special  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next : — 
Old  Rule  V. 

“ The  business  of  the  society  shall  be  conducted  by  the  presi- 
dent, three  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  the  remaining 
eighteen  members  of  council.  At  all  meetings  of  the  council  five 
shall  be  considered  a qnorum.  One  of  the  vice-presidents,  the 
treasurer,  together  with  five  other  members  of  council,  shall  go 
out  of  office  annually,  all,  or  any,  of  whom  shall,  however,  bo 
eligible  for  re-election. 

“ The  council  shall  hold  their  meetings  at  such  times  as  they 
may  appoint.  The  ordinary  mode  of  decision  of  questions  before 
the  council  shall  be  by  show  of  hands,  unless  a ballot  shall  have 
been  demanded.  Any  member  who  may  be  personally  interested 
in  the  question  before  the  council  shall  retire  during  the  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  same.  The  council  shall  also  prepare, 
and  cause  to  be  read  to  the  annual  general  meeting,  a report  on 
the  general  concerns  of  the  society  for  the  preceding  year.” 

Old  Rule  VII. 

“ All  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  annually  elected,  with  the 
exception  of  the  secretary  and  such  members  of  the  council  as 
may  not  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  or  otherwise.  The  mode  of 
their  election  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  council  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  in  December  in  each  year  shall  declare  the  names  of  the 
members  of  council  whom  they  recommend  to  retire,  and  lay 
before  the  society  the  names  of  those  whom  they  have  selected  to 
supply  their  places.  They  shall  also  declare  the  names  of  the 
other  officers  they  recommend  for  re-election,  and  cause  a list  to 
be  suspended  in  the  meeting-room.  In  the  event  of  any  member 
of  the  society  being  desirous  of  proposing  other  names  than  those 
recommended  by  the  council,  a written  list  of  the  same  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  secretary  at  or  before  the  ordinary  meeting  in 
January  ; and  the  same  shall  be  read  from  the  chair,  and  publicly 
suspended  in  the  society’s  room,  with  the  list  recommended  by 
the  council ; and  no  member  shall  be  eligible  for  election  into 
the  council  unless  he  shall  have  been  proposed  in  the  manner  and 
form  above  specified.” 

New  Law  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  Old  Law  V. 

“ The  business  of  the  society  shall  be  conducted  by  the  presi- 
dent, three  vice-presidents,  and  eighteen  members  of  council.  At 
all  meetings  of  the  council  five  shall  be  considered  a quorum. 

“The  president  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years,  and 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  until  after  a lapse  of  one  year. 

“The  vice-presidents  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years; 
each  year  one  of  them  shall  retire  from  office  (the  rotation  being 
by  seniority),  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election,  or  to  serve 
as  a member  of  council,  until  after  a lapse  of  one  year,  but  shall 
be  immediately  eligible  for  the  office  of  president. 

“ The  members  of  council  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  ; one- 
third  shall  retire  each  year  by  seniority,  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  re-election  as  members  of  council  until  after  alapse  of  one  year, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  vice-president  or  president 
without  waiting  such  interval  of  time. 

“The  council  shall  hold  its  meetings  at  times  to  be  determined 
by  itself.  Questions  before  the  council  shall  be  settled  by  show 
of  hands,  unless  a ballot  is  demanded.  Any  member  personally 
interested  in  a question  under  the  consideration  of  the  council 
shall  retire  during  the  discussion.  The  council  shall  prepare  a 
report  on  the  general  condition  of  the  society,  for  submission  to 
each  annual  general  meeting.” 


New  Law  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  Old  Law  VII. 

“ At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  in  the  January  of  each 
year  the  secretary  shall  declare  the  names  of  the  vice-president 
and  of  the  members  of  council  who  retire  from  office,  shall  state 
the  fact  when  the  term  of  the  president’s  holding  office  expires  in 
that  year,  and  shall  invite  the  members  present  to  nominate  their 
successors,  every  name  being  proposed  and  seconded  in  open 
meeting.  The  list  of  nominations  shall  then  be  publicly  read  by 
the  secretary,  and  a copy  of  the  same  shall  be  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  society  before  the  next  annual  meeting  in  February. 

“ The  election  for  all  vacant  offices  shall  take  place  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  in  February.  If  there  be  no  more  persons 
nominated  than  are  required  to  serve,  those  persons  shall  be  held 
to  be  duly  elected.  If  there  be  more  than  one  nomination  for  the 
office  of  president,  or  more  than  there  are  vacancies  for  among 
the  vice-presidents  and  members  of  council,  an  election  shall  be 
held  for  each  vacancy,  and  the  person  who  has  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  each  case  shall  be  held  to  be  duly  elected. 

“ If  vacancies  occur  by  death,  resignation,  or  other  cause  in  the 
office  of  vice-president  or  members  of  council,  individuals  shall  be 
elected  at  the  annual  general  meeting  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  and 
shall  serve  the  offices  subject  to  the  condition  of  retirement  by 
seniority  that  would  have  applied  to  the  persons  whose  seat  they 
fill. 

“ The  treasurer  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  council  from 
among  its  own  members. 

“ The  secretary  shall  be  annually  elected  by  the  council ; and 
if  not  already  a member  of  council,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ex 
officio  seat  at  the  board,  without  a vote.” 


^ornspoubnui. 

DIRECT  PICTURES  VERSUS  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a typo- 
graphical error  in  my  letter  on  “ Direct  Pictures  versus  Enlarge- 
ments ” in  the  News  of  last  week,  in  which,  by  the  change  of 
two  letters,  I am  made  to  affirm  *he  truth  of  a measure  I wish  to 
deny:  “That  eight  inches  is  much  about  the  average  of  the 
human  face,  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  parting  of 
the  hair,  is  beyond  question  ? ” The  word  about  should  be  above. 
Five  inches  focus  also  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  should  be  five- 
inch  Jaces.  As  I write  with  a quill  pen,  I can  easily  understand 
how  such  little  mistakes  originated.— Yours  respectfully, 

R.  W.  Aldridge. 

VOTING  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir,— I have  just  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  a post  card  stating  that  a voting  paper  would  be 
sent  in  the  course  of  a few  days  to  all  those  members  who  had 
paid  their  subscriptions,  as  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Council  to 
provide  all  bona  fide  members  with  the  means  of  voting  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Now,  I am  an  exceedingly  bona  fide  . member,  having 
compounded  for  the  amount  of  my  subscription  years  ago ; 
and  I am  also  very  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
and  consequently  anxious  to  vote  at  the  general  meeting ; but 
this  I am  effectually  prevented  from  doing.  The  terms  stated  on 
the  post  card  are,  that  the  voting  paper  is  to  be  delivered 
“ personally  ” at  the  meeting.  This  I cannot  do.  I cannot, 
even  for  the  love  I bear  to  the  Society,  and  my  desire  to  promote 
its  best  interests,  give  up  my  business  for  the  timd  necessary  for 
a journey  to  London.  I have  heavy  work  in  hand,  and  no  one 
of  sufficient  confidence  I can  leave  in  trust  of  my  affairs.  If  I 
could  find  any  one  who  would  take  my  place  for  a day  or  two,  I 
should  not  at  all  grudge  the  eight  or  ten  pounds  which  it  would 
cost  me’  to  travel  up  to  London  and  back,  including  the  usual 
hotel  bills,  &c.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  voting  papers  of 
bona  fide  members  should  be  receivable  by  post? — Yours  truly, 

A Bona  Fide  Member  in  the  North. 

[The  existing  laws  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  proxy  voting  ; 
and  although  the  adoption  of  proxy  voting  in  the  absence  of  any 
provision  on  the  subject  would  not  be  without  precedent,  the 
Council,  it  appears,  hesitate  to  adopt  a new  course  at  such  a time, 
especially  as  such  a tendency  to  misconstrue  their  motives  has 
been  manifested  in  some  quarters.  Those  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion should  see  that  in  the  revised  code  of  rules  provision  is  made 
for  all  members  recording  their  votes,  whether  resident  in  town  or 
country.— Ed.] 
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|0r0rjtt&iH0S  of  Sorieties. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown 
Street,  Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
{he  newly  elected  President,  Mr.  P.  Mawdsley,  then  entered  on 
tho  duties  of  his  office. 

The  President  apologised  to  the  members  for  not  having  pre- 
pared for  them  the  usual  address,  but,  as  there  was  sufficient 
business  for  the  evening,  no  doubt  they  would  excuse  him. 

The  Rev.  Usher  B.  Miles  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Association. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen, 
for  his  kindness  in  lending  his  negative,  “ The  Path  by  the  Loch,’’ 
for  the  purpose  of  an  autotype  enlargement  for  the  presentation 
print. 

Mr.  II.  Greenwood  sent  for  inspection  some  exceedingly 
interesting  specimens  of  minute  Dallastype  printing,  and  an 
extract  from  a communication  received  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
explanatory  of  the  method  by  which  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  had 
obtained  similar  results,  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  presented  to  the  Association  a pair  of 
Edwards’s  combination  printing-frames,  for  which  he  received  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks.  He  (Mr.  Forrest)  thought  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  possess  a variety  of  apparatus,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
the  members,  especially  such  things  as  all  might  be  disposed  to 
use  occasionally,  but  w'hich,  by  reason  of  their  being  too  costly, 
individual  members  did  not  care"  to  purchase  for  themselves. 

After  some  discussion  the  council  were  requested  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration. 

Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner  then  exhibited  and  explained  the 
method  of  using  his  ingenious  camera  tripod  stand,  with  the 
additions  for  copying,  &c.  The  stand  was  examined  with  much 
interest,  Mr.  Warner  kindly  giving  all  information  respecting  it, 
so  that  several  of  the  members  might  have  similar  ones  made  for 
themselves.  He  (Mr.  Warner)  mentioned  that  in  taking  interiors 
there  was  often  a difficulty  in  preventing  the  legs  of  the  tripod 
from  slipping  on  the  polished  marble  pavement ; but  by  inserting 
the  points  of  the  tripod  in  three  common  bungs,  this  danger  was 
avoided. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  presented  to  the  Society’s  album  a.  number 
of  beautiful  views  which  he  had  collected  in  America.  Many  of 
them  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Wallace,  jun.,  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  and  some  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
Photographer  to  the  U.S.  Government  Expedition  to  Colorado. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  a number  of  transparencies  for  the 
stereoscope,  and  an  enlargement  on  opal  glass,  taken  by  the  new 
“ emulsion- without- washing  ” process,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bolton.  Each  plate  had  been  timed  from  instantaneous  to  six 
seconds’  exposure,  and  the  results  gave  evidence  of  the  rapidity 
and  excellence  of  the  process.  The  transparencies  were  remark- 
ably clean,  and  free  from  spots  or  pinholes.  Mr.  Atkins  said  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Bolton  prepare  and  dry  twelve  stereo,  plates  in 
seventeen  minutes. 

After  some  remarks  in  their  favour  by  the  president,  a desire 
was  expressed  that  some  negatives  should  be  obtained  by  tho  pro- 
cess, and  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green’s  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Tyrer  for  the 
best  six  12  X 10  dry-plate  negatives,  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley 
for  the  best  twelve  negatives,  size  8 X o and  under.  All  the 
negatives  were  taken  by  the  collodio-bromide  process.  Mr.  Keith 
and  Mr.  Warner  acted  as  judges. 

The  President  developed  before  the  members  two  negatives 
by  the  gelatino-bromide  process,  and  the  meeting  was  shortly 
afterwards  adjourned. 


&alli  in  tljc  jstubicr. 

Printing  in  Colours. — Mr.  F.  J.  Duck  sends  us  tho 
following  method  of  printing  in  various  coloured  pigments: — 
“ A piece  of  mica  is  spread  upon  tho  face  of  tho  negative, 
turned  over  tho  edge,  and  fastened  at  the  back  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  Then  tho  various  colours  of  tho  view,  mixed  with 
gelatine  and  bichromate,  are  spread  upon  the  top  of  the  inica 
in  their  proper  places,  and,  when  dry,  exposed  to  light  through 
the  negative  long  enough  to  obtain  a print;  then  developed 
with  warm  water.” 


3k  <&0msg0nl>*ttis. 

W.  Andrews. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  which 
is  tho  best  tent  for  out-door  work.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of 
plates,  much  on  the  extent  of  the  journeys,  much  on  personal 
taste  and  habit.  Almost  every  tent  which  has  been  devised  has 
its  advocates,  and  has  been  declared,  by  some  of  them,  the  best 
possible  for  some  kind  of  work.  We  have  given  descriptions  of 
many,  from  which  our  readers  can  select.  Some  photographers 
object  to  work  with  the  head  in  the  tent,  nnd  uso  a box  with 
sleeves ; others  dislike  the  limited  power  of  manipulation  which 
sleeves  permit,  and  do  not  object  to  work  with  the  head  in  tho 
tent  or  box.  You  will  find  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in 
our  Year-Book  for  1873,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  different  forms.  2.  The  box  tent  to 
which  you  refer  is  very  excellent,  and  is  used  by  many 
good  men.  Some,  the  best  men,  do  first-class  work  in  the 
simplest  possible  of  tents,  drapery  supported  by  a central  pole. 
3.  We  gave  all  the  particulars  we  received.  A low  lean-to  roof 
with  side  light  continued,  the  whole  facing  north,  will  give  you 
a very  simple  and  rapid  studio. 

Solomon’s  Lamp. — Magnesium  ribbon  going  out  is  generally  due  to 
some  imperfection  in  the  metal  at  that  point.  2.  Developed  en- 
largements have  generally  a tendency  to  be  grey  and  somewhat  in 
the  paper.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  paper.  A hard 
English  paper  will  generally  give  more  brilliant  images,  and  of 
warmer  tone,  than  the  French  and  German  papers.  Full  exposure 
and  rapid  development  are  favourable  to  surface,  vigour,  and 
warmth  of  tone.  • 

Voting  Paper. — The  balloting  papers  which  will  be  sent  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  not  permit 
country  members  to  vote  unless  they  attend  personally.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  any  new  rules  provisions  of  a more  equitable 
arrangement  will  be  made.  Members  only  who  have  paid  their 
subscriptions  for  the  current  year  can  legally  be  permitted  to  vote ; 
but  that  does  not,  as  you  imagine,  give  any  facilities  to  those  who 
are  several  years  in  arrear  to  vote  by  paying  one  guinea  for  tho 
present  year,  inasmuch  as  any  payment  they  might  tender  could 
only  be  applied  to  the  clearing  off  of  arrears,  a receipt  for  the 
current  year  only  being  given  when  all  past  arrears  are  paid. 

Sunday  Photography. — W.  Colquhoun,  of  Alexandra,  N.B., 
reminds  us  of  his  testimony  some  time  ago  to  the  fact  that  hard 
application  to  photography  did  not  injure  health.  He  now  wishes 
to  add  that  he  scrupulously  refrains  from  work  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  No  question  can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  value  of  the 
seventh  day’s  rest,  and  the  majority  of  photographers  doubtless 
scrupulously  observe  that  rest ; but,  as  we  have  before  said,  wo 
cannot  discuss  the  religious  obligations  of  the  Sabbath  in  these 
pages. 

Troubled. — Wo  have  devoted  several  articles  recently  to  the  con- 
sideration’ of  the  minute  yellow  spots,  some  of  the  causes  still 
eluding  investigation.  Thoso  in  tho  print  you  send  seem  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  paper. 

Aw  Old  Subscriber. — You  will  find  Albert’s  specification  in  our 
Year-Book  just  issued,  and  many  articles  on  analogous  processes 
in  recent  numbers  of  the  News  and  last  year’s  volume.  We 
have,  during  the  last  five  years,  published  so  many  scores  of 
articles  on  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  a serious  task  to  indicate 
all  the  numbers,  and  many  of  them  are  now  out  of  print.  In  tho 
Year-Books  for  1870,  1871,  and  1872  you  will  find  articles. 
Crystallization  is  due  to  the  use  of  excess  of  bichromate. 

Kinowood. — The  simplest  plan  for  your  purpose,  and  one  involving 
the  least  trouble,  will  consist  in  obtaining  dry  plates  ready  for 
use,  which  may  be  developed  at  leisure.  You  will  find  announce- 
ments in  our  advertising  columns. 

Know-Nothing. — We  cannot  recommend  special  lenses  or  makers 
in  this  column.  You  will  find  information  in  our  advertising 
columns.  2.  The  photograph  you  enclose  can  be  registered. 
Send  details,  with  eighteen  stamps,  to  our  publisher,  who  will  get 
it  registered  for  you.  Each  different  position  must  be  registered. 
You  undoubtedly  have  a claim  to  the  copyright,  and  no  one  can 
legally  copy  the  picture ; but  any  one  else  may,  if  opportunity 
serve,  photograph  the  same  thing. 

Davies. — You  will  find  full  information  as  to  where  sheet  gelatine 
may  be  obtained  on  page  139  of  our  last  volume ; the  number 
is  that  for  March  21st,  1873.  Messrs.  Sanson  and  Co.,  Thorn- 
hill Square,  London,  N.,  manufacture  it. 

J.  E.  P. — We  never  tried  tho  use  of  benzoline  in  producing  matt 
varnishes.  It  is  not  the  same  as  benzole.  The  only  mode 
in  which  you  can  ascertain  will  be  by  trying.  You  will  find 
excellent  instructions  for  making  such  varnish  in  our  Year- 
Book  for  1873,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hughes. 

Benjamin. — The  proportion  of  water  in  a toning  bath  chiefly  affects 
tho  rapidity  of  the  toning.  From  five  ounces  to  fen  ounces  to  a 
grain  of  chloride  of  gold  may  bo  used.  The  proportion  of  lime 
water  to  be  used  is  just  as  the  formula  describes:  sufficient  to 
neutralize  any  acid  in  the  chloride  of  gold. 

Severa  ICorrespoudents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photographing  in  Government  Offices — A Statue  for 

Nicephore  Niepce — Enamels — The  Elections — Gela- 
tine, Albumen,  and  Collodion. 

Photography  in  Government  Offices. — It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  Government  of  almost  every  civilized  State 
has  adopted  photography  in  their  printing  offices,  in  some 
form  or  other,  and  this  fully  acknowledges  the  great  ser- 
vices the  art  can  render  in  the  production  of  printed  matter 
of  all  kinds.  Even  in  the  Colonial  offices  in  Australia  and 
Canada,  photo-mechanical  printing  is  largely  resorted  to, 
while  in  the  Topographical  Ordnance,  and  State  Paper 
Offices  of  England,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Por- 
tugal and  America,  and,  we  think,  also,  in  Prussia,  the 
camera  has  an  allotted  task  to  fulfil.  The  reproduction  of 
ancient  MS.  and  autograph  writings  is  an  important 
branch  ; but  the  main  use  of  mechanical  photography,  in 
most  countries,  seems  to  be  the  copying  of  maps,  which 
are  prepared  from  one  and  the  same  design  on  different 
scales.  Topographical  photography  is,  indeed,  just  now, 
very  widely  practised. 

A Statue  for  Nicephore  Niepce. — Some  years  ago  there  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Chalons-sur-Saone  a model 
of  a monument  to  be  erected  in  that  town.  It  was  a 
design  for  a full-length  statue  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  photography,  whom  the  townsmen  of 
Chalons  desired  to  honour  by  setting  up  a picture  of  him 
in  his  birthplace.  But  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
heard  no  more  of  the  promised  structure,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  question,  if  not  altogether  forgotten,  has 
been,  at  any  rate,  overlooked.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  the  erection  of  a memento  of  this  kind 
would  do  very  much  towards  bringing  forward  Niepce’s 
name,  and  giving  it  the  place  of  honour  it  should  occupy  in 
the  memory  of  his  countrymen,  a position  which  for  some 
years  past  has  been  placed  in  great  jeopardy. 

Enamels. — A question  has  lately  been  put,  why  are  not 
photographic  enamels  more  largely  produced  than  is  at 
present  the  case? — the  beauty  and  permanence  of  such 
photographs  are  admitted  on  every  hand,  and  the  manner 
of  producing  them  has  now  been  openly  published.  This, 
of  course,  is  true  enough,  but  the  production  of  pictures 
on  enamel  is,  unfortunately,  not  so  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment as  other  photographic  printing.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  process  is  but  very  little  towards  it,  for  the  work 
not  only  requires  delicate  and  practised  manipulation,  but 
when  success  is  achieved  in  this  respect,  there  remains  the 
critical  and  very  risky  operation  of  burning  in  the  result. 
Indeed,  until  the  picture  is  perfectly  finished,  one  cannot 
be  at  all  sure  of  the  result  of  one’s  labours,  whether 
success  or  failure  will  crown  one’s  efforts.  This  un- 
certainty seems,  indeed,  inherent  to  the  process,  in  a great 
degree,  and  for  this  reason  photographic  enamels  can 
never  become  very  common,  a circumstance  which,  to 
many,  is  a subject  for  congratulation. 

The  Elections. — It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  among 
the  successful  candidates  there  are  two  gentlemen  who  are 
well  known  as  accomplished  photographers.  At  Wigan, 
Lord  Lindsay  succeeded  in  attaining  a position  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  having  come  forward  but  a short  time 
previously  to  the  election  as  a supporter  of  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
while  in  Herefordshire,  we  find  Major  l’eploe  returned, 
who  is  also  an  advocate  on  Conservative  principles.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  well  known  in  the  photographic 
world,  Lord  Lindsay  as  a clever  astronomical  photo- 
grapher, who  is  to  take  a leading  part  in  conducting  the 
operations  for  the  observation  of  Venus,  and  whose  fine 
pictures  of  the  last  solar  eclipse  will  still  be  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  all.  Science  has,  indeed,  gained  an 
energetic  supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 


election  of  Lord  Lindsay.  Major  Peploe,  again,  has  been 
some  time  past  a regular  exhibitor  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Photographic  Society,  where  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  a very  capable  landscape  photographer. 

Gelatine , Albumen , ami  Collodion. — It  is  very  singular  how, 
in  photographic  manipulations,  the  changes  are  continually 
being  rung  upon  these  three  substances,  and  scarcely  any 
other.  Whether  it  is  a question  of  producing  cliches  in 
the  camera,  or  producing  prints  from  negatives,  one  of 
these  three  substances  is  sure  to  be  chosen  as  a vehicle 
for  the  photographic  image.  Other  substances  have  been 
tried  in  turn,  such  as  silk  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
gums  of  a special  nature,  bitumens,  and  such  like,  but 
these  have  had  but  comparatively  little  application. 
Collodion,  albumen,  and  gelatine,  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  production  of  negatives  for  carrying  the 
sensitive  salts ; and  although  the  last-named  has,  till 
now,  been  used  but  very  little,  still  there  seems  a 
prospect  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  becoming  popular, 
if  the  claims  put  forward  for  gelatine  emulsions  are 
shown  to  be  well-founded.  It  is  the  same  in  the  print- 
ing processes,  but,  in  this  case,  the  gelatine,  which  is 
used  least  for  the  preparation  of  negatives,  is  employed 
most  frequently,  and  collodion,  again,  which  is  the  main 
support  of  negative  work,  is  rarely  employed  for  print- 
ing. For  not  only  does  gelatine  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  carbon  prints,  but  is  an  important  element  in 
every  mechanical  printing  process  one  Can  think  of : in 
Woodburytype,  Lichtdruck,  Heliotype,  Photo-lithography, 
as  well  as  metallic  engraving  methods,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed for  covering  up  the  reserves  while  the  rest  of  the 
plate  is  etched  with  acid.  In  modern  processes,  indeed, 
which  are  fast  attaining  a permanent  footing,  gelatine  is 
universally  employed  together  with  the  bichromates,  which 
are  thus  every  day  usurping  the  place  of  silver.  Everybody 
knows,  too,  how  extensively  albumen  is  employed  in  the 
silver  printing  process,  and  paper  spread  with  collodion 
also  receives  some  employment.  But  we  seldom  employ 
any  other  vehicle  except  in  plain  paper  printing,  where 
arrowroot,  algein,  and  shellac  are  occasionally  resorted  to. 
One  seems  to  have  discovered  in  the  early  days  of  photo- 
graphy how  very  suitable  these  substances  were  for  photo- 
graphic manipulation,  and  since  that  time  all  the  efforts 
made  by  experimenters  have  not  been  successful  in  dis- 
covering a fourth  body  possessed  of  qualifications  in  any 
way  equal  to  the  three  first  suggested. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

What  the  Papers  Say — Sulphate  of  Silver  Pinholes. 

What  the  Papers  Say. — I notice,  especially  when  you 
are  holding  your  annual  exhibitions,  that  you  are  very 
susceptible  to  what  the  papers  say  about  you ; and  I con- 
fess we  are  too,  for,  as  much  as  it  helps  along  in  the  arts 
and  the  sciences,  photography  seldom  gets  award  of  real 
geLuine  praise  from  the  newspapers,  and  for  that  reason, 
when  it  does,  I feel  that  wre  should  acknowledge  it,  so  I 
add  a few  extracts  from  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Child’s  paper,  the  Public  Ledger 
of  this  city.  It  is  headed  “ Good  for  the  Photographers,” 
and  says: — 

“ The  Philadelphia  Photographer , which  has  just  completed 
the  tenth  year  of  its  existence  (growing  with  the  growth  of  the 
art  it  illustrates),  has  given  some  advice  to  photographers  that 
should  be  echoed  through  all  trades  and  professions.  It  says : 
‘ What  shall  I get  up  for  the  Ceutennial  ? is  a query  which  every 
photographer  should  ask  himself  now  day  by  day,  and  prepare 
for  a substantial  answer.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  is  not  to  be 
an  ordinary  one,  such  as  we  have  each  year  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Photographic  Association,  but  a very  extraordinary 
one,  where  your  best  work  should  be  shown  in  elegant  style.  The 
Centennial  Commission  are  disposed  to  treat  photographers  very 
favourably,  and  to  have  a hall  especially  constructed  for  the  art 
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of  photography.  This  being  the  case,  let  us  not  fail  to  do  our 
best,  including  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  stock.’ 

“Few  departments  of  the  exhibition  can  be  made  of  greater 
public  interest  than  that  devoted  to  specimens  of  photography. 
As  an  art,  it  is  much  younger  even  than  the  youthful  nation 
among  whose  industries  its  best  results  will  be  exhibited ; and, 
although  it  now  takes  rank  with  those  arts  that  are  older  than  the 
nation,  it  has  before  it  a-future  to  which  its  present  position  is 
but  a step.  The  public  obtains  some  notion  of  the  advances 
made  in  photography  by  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  pictures 
produced  by  this  process,  but  does  not  realize  that  the  process 
itself  has  been  almost  revolutionized  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
that  to-day  equally  good  pictures  are  made  by  modes  of  proce- 
dure based  on  two  opposing  principles.  In  some  of  its  features 
photography  is  yet  a mystery  to  those  who  practise  it  with  the 
best  effects,  but  the  mystery  is  gradually  being  solved  under  well 
disciplined  agencies,  such  as  societies,  annual  conventions  and 
exhibitions,  and  monthly  magazines  entirely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  problems  ot  photography  in  its  relation  to  art,  optics, 
and  chemistry.  Probably  the  best  agency  is  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, which  holds  annual  conventions,  where  papers  are  read  and 
discussed,  and  the  pictures  made  by  different  processes  are  exhi- 
bited. At  the  last  convention  of  this  Association,  discussions 
were  held,  which  curiously  illustrated  the  fact  that  the  ‘ science  ’ 
involved  in  photography  is  no  more  exact  than  some  of  its  more 
pretentious  sisters.  One  set  of  photographers,  it  appears,  used  a 
bath  for  negative  plates,  containing  a large  proportion  of  acid  and 
a small  proportion  of  silver,  and  another  set  used  a bath  strong  in 
silver,  but  only  slightly  acid.  Each  set  produced  good  pictures, 
while  the  conservatives  could  see  no  advantage  in  using  cither 
formula  of  the  radicals,  as  they  by  a medium  course  also  produced 
good  pictures.  There  was  a similar  disagreement  on  the  subject 
of  skylights  and  on  many  other  questions  involved  in  the  art.  All 
of  these  disputed  points  must  be  settled  before  photography  can 
make  a near  approach  to  perfection,  and  the  fact  that  they  remain 
disputed,  while  such  splendid  specimens  of  the  art  are  made  as  we 
daily  see  in  shop  windows,  suggests  the  hope  that  in  some  period 
of  the  future  ‘the  sun  artist  ’ will  give  us  pictures  as  much 
superior  to  those  of  to-day,  as  they  in  turn  are  to  the  prints  with 
which  the  town  was  satisfied  ten  years  ago.  Such  results  are 
ordinarily  the  slow  outgrowth  of  patient  study  and  experiment  on 
the  part  of  a few,  but  in  photography,  through  the  medium  of 
societies,  magazines,  and  exhibitions,  the  humblest  member  of  the 
craft  contributes  something  to  the  general  fund  of  information, 
and  aids  in  new  discoveries. 

“ The  work  of  the  photographic  chemist  does  not  consist  alone 
in  the  production  of  pictures  artistically  true  in  tone  through  the 
medium  of  chemicals,  for  photography  has  become  of  late  the 
handmaid  of  the  higher  sciences,  and  the  results  of  nearly  every- 
discovery  in  photographic  chemistry  have  been  utilized  in  some 
practical  way  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Photography  has  a 
still  greater  value  as  a cultivator  of  art  tastes,  for  it  puts  in  the 
hands  of  the  poorer  classes  exact  representations  of  beautiful 
scenery,  or  exact  copies  of  fine  works  of  art,  instead  of  the 
vulgar  prints  and  coarse  daubs  that  were  common  twenty  years 
ago.  Such  an  art  is  deserving  of  recognition  in  the  exhibition  of 
a nation  where  it  has  obtained,  possibly,  its  greatest  deve- 
lopment. 

Sulphate  of  Silver  Pinhole? . — Sulphate  of  silver,  as  we  al^ 
know,  is  one  of  the  most  aggravating  causes  of  pinholes. 
Mr.  John  M.  Blake,  whose  paper  on  the  use  of  bichromate 
I sent  you  a short  time  ago,  has  also  been  writing  on  this 
subject,  and  I send  you  what  he  says,  hoping  it  will  help 
many  a one  out  of  trouble  : — 

“Crystals  of  sulphate  of  silver  often  form  during  development 
when  working  with  a strong  bath  (say  sixty  grains)  and 
developing  with  sulphate  of  iron.  The  film  may  come  out  of  the 
bath  in  perfect  condition  ; but  if  we  develop  the  plate,  and  then 
drain  and  blow  upon  the  surface  to  remove  still  more  of  the 
solution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  film  has  a velvety  look.  This  is 
caused  by  a multitude  of  small  crystals  of  sulphate  of  silvpr. 
They  will  be  removed  by  solution  in  less  than  a minute,  if  the 
plate  is  washed  with  water.  For  this  reason  they  are  quite  likely 
to  escape  notice.  The  effect  produced  by  the  formation  of  these 
crystals  is  to  cover  up  a portion  of  the  film  under  each  of  them, 
and  thus  hinder  the  deposit.  Pinholes  are  left  on  the  solution  of 
the  crystals,  and  the  general  effect  is  to  give  a peculiar,  coarse 
look  to  the  image.  Pinholes  of  this  kind  have  not  the  character 
of  a distinct  puncture  entirely  through  the  film,  since  the  growth 


of  the  crystals,  in  the  high  lights  at  least,  began  after  development 
had  commenced.  As  proof  that  these  crystals  are  sulphate  of 
silver,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  their  solubility  in  water  is 
identical  with  that  salt.  Also  a simple  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  silver  does  not  act  upon  them.  They  form,  as  well, 
on  a plain  collodion  film  that  has  been  soaked  in  the  strong  silver 
bath.  If,  while  working  a bath  with  which  ordinary  sulphate  of 
iron  developer  constantly  and  abundantly  gives  these  crystals,  we 
substitute  proto-nitrate  of  iron,  or  pyrogallic  developer,  the 
crystals  cease  to  form ; but  simple  sulphate  of  potash  or  of 
ammonia  will  produce  them  fully  as  well  as  sulphate  of  iron. 

“ The  crystals  by  sulphate  of  potash  are  larger  in  size  than 
those  produced  when  sulphate  of  iron  is  used,  and  their  micro- 
scopic character  is  also  somewhat  different.  Those  produced  by 
sulphate  of  ammonia  also  have  a character  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Certain  sulphates  appear  to  produce  these  crystals  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  which  they  contain. 
Probably  this  is  not  due  to  the  formation  of  a double  sulphate  of 
silver,  since  a crystal  started  with  sulphate  of  iron  solution  was 
seen  under  the  microscope  to  continue  its  growth  in  mixed 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  silver.  In  explana- 
tion, double  salts  are  often  less  soluble  than  their  two  constituents, 
and  a crystal  of  simple  sulphate  of  silver  would  not  be  built  upon 
by  a double  salt.  If  the  crystal  by  sulphate  of  iron  was  a double 
salt  to  begin  with — and  this  is  possible — then  super-crystallization 
might  occur,  and  a greater  difference  in  the  facility  of  production 
of  pinhole  crystals  by  different  sulphates  than  actually  exists 
would  be  quite  consistent. 

“ We  will  now  add  the  results  of  some  trials  with  several  sul- 
phates that  are  frequently  added  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  developer. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  results  will  vary  within  certain 
limits,  according  to  the  habit  in  flowing  the  developer,  and  the 
consequent  amount  of  dilution  or  loss  of  silver  nitrate ; also  upon 
the  amount  of  exposure,  and  consequent  absorption  of  silver  in 
forming  the  image.  The  examples  given  were  at  the  maximum  ; 
plain  collodion  films  were  used,  soaked  in  the  different  baths ; 
temperature,  GO0  to  70°  F. 

“ A solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  100  grains  to  the  ounce,  gave 
no  sulphate  of  silver  crystals  on  development  with  a film  taken 
from  a 40-grain  silver  bath  ; on  one  from  a 45-grain  bath  a few 
crystals  formed  in  the  thick  edge  of  the  film ; a 55-grain  bath 
gave  them  abundantly  ; a 50-grain  iron  solution  behaved  the  same 
as  the  lUO-grain  ; a 25-grain  iron  gave  none  with  a 45-grain  bath, 
a very  few  with  a 50-grain,  but  abundantly  with  a GO-grain  bath  ; 
a 15-grain  iron  solution  gave  none  with  a 60-grain,  a few  with  a 
65-grain,  and  more  with  a 72-grain  bath. 

“ A sulphate  of  potash  solution,  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  gave  a 
few  crystals  with  a 40-grain  silver  bath,  and  a 20-gikin  potash  also 
a few  with  the  same  bath  ; a 13-grain  potash  gave  none  with  a 
55-grain  silver,  but  a few  with  a 60-grain  bath  ; a 9-grain  potash 
gave  a few  with  a 66-grain  silver. 

“ A 20-grain  sulphate  of  ammonia  solution  gave  the  crystal* 
with  a 40-grain  silver  ; a 13-grain  ammonia  gave  a few  with  a 15- 
grain  silver,  and  abundantly  with  a GO-grain  silver;  a 9-grain 
ammonia  gave  a few  with  a 55-grain  silver. 

“A  40-grain  sulphate  of  copper  gave  a few  crystals  with  a 40- 
grain  silver,  and  abundantly  with  a GO-grain  ; a 20-grain  copper 
gave  a few  with  a 50-grain,  and  abundantly  with  a 60-grain 
silver ; a 13-grain  copper  gave  none  with  a 60-grain,  but  gave 
them  with  a 66-grain  silver. 

“ A 40-grain  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  gave  a few 
crystals  on  the  thick  part  of  the  film  with  a 45-grain  silver,  and 
plenty  with  a 50-grain;  a 20-grain  double  sulphate  solution  gave 
none  with  a 55-grain  bath,  but  abundantly  with  a 60-grain. 

“ An  appreciable  interval  elapses  after  the  mixing  of  the  solu- 
tions on  the  plate  before  the  crystals  begin  to  form,  and  if  the 
development  of  an  image  commences  and  goes  on  vigorously 
during  the  interval,  the  trouble  may  not  appear.  Furthermore,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  results  of  experiments  given  above,  that  if 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  strength  of  solutions  that  general  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  give  the  best  and  most  uniform  results  with 
bromo-ialized  collodion,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  formation 
of  these  pinholes  ; also  that  a limit  is  put  to  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions we  may  wish  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  np  an 
image  with  a very  short  exposure,  excepting  what  might  be  gained 
by  heating  the  developer  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  sulphate 
of  silver.” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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TRANSPARENT  POSITIVES  FOR 
ENLARGEMENT. 

The  following  method  of  producing  a transparent  positive 
from  which  to  obtain  an  enlarged  negative  gives  singularly 
fine  results.  We  extract  it  fioin  the  useful  little  manual 
just  issued  by  Mr.  Solomon,  “ Photography  in  Four 
Lessons.” 

“ Assuming  that  a good  small  negative  has  been  obtained 
(one  which  is  sharp,  delicate,  and  full  of  half-tone),  the 
most  important  aid  in  securing  a fine  enlarged  negative 
from  it  consists  in  a method  of  producing  a good  and 
suitable  transparent  positive  from  it.  A good  transparent 
positive  for  this  purpose  differs  in  some  essential  respects 
from  a good  transparency  for  the  stereoscope  or  magic 
lantern.  Of  the  latter  it  is  a good  test  that  it  shall  look 
well  as  a picture  when  laid  down  on  a piece  of  white  paper, 
being  very  clear  in  the  lights,  and  not  over-loaded  with 
deposit  in  the  shadows.  A first  condition  in  the  trans- 
parency for  enlargement,  after  good  definition,  is,  it  should 
not  be  suitable  for  examination  in  the  way  described  : its 
chief  characteristic  should  be  the  possession  of  full  detail 
and  sufficient  deposit  in  every  part,  without  a trace  of  bare 
glass  except  in  some  minute  points  of  extreme  high  light. 
Whilst  it  is  important  that  the  transparency  should  be 
covered  with  well  made  out  detail,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  deposit  should  be  of  the  mo3t  delicate  character, 
as  free  from  texture  and  granulation  as  possible.  The 
image  of  an  ordinary  collodion  transparency  developed 
with  iron  may.  for  instance,  appear  to  the  eye  delicate  and 
fine,  but  it  will  be  found,  when  magnified  in  enlargement, 
to  be  coarse  and  unsatisfactory,  the  texture  of  the  film  and 
that  of  the  deposit  of  silver  as  reduced  by  the  iron  developer 
presenting  a rough,  granular  appearance,  which  will  be 
very  offensive  iu  the  print  from  the  enlarged  negative. 
This  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  of  late, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  much  better  understood 
by  photographers  than  formerly ; but  how  best  to  meet 
them  still  remains  a question,  the  best  methods  having  been 
kept  secret.  The  formula  we  are  about  to  lay  before  the 
reader  has  not  been  published  before,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  in  existence.  The  image,  beijig  obtained  on  the  tex- 
tureless film  presented  by  albumen,  is  free  from  the 
objections  which  a simple  collodion  film  presents,  and  the 
homogeneous  character  of  the  deposit  of  silver  produced 
by  pyrogallic  acid  development  prevents  anything  like 
granulation,  whilst  its  nou-actiuic  colour  gives  it  especial 
value  in  securing  sufficient  vigour  without  over-intensifica- 
tion. By  means  of  the  following  formula  a transparency 
may  be  produced  giving  the  utmost  delicacy,  modelling, 
and  brilliancy,  in  the  enlarged  negative.  The  process,  as 
will  be  seen,  is  a modification  of  the  collodio-albumen 
process,  and  the  plates  are  intended  for  contact  printing, 
'lake — 

Albumen  ...  12  ounces 


beat  well,  and  allow  to  stand  a few  hours.  Then  add : 

Water  ...  ....  2 drachms 

Acetic  acid  48  minims 


Shake  well,  and  filter.  Then  add:  — 
Water 

Iodide  of  ammonia 
Bromide  of  ammonia 
Ammonia  forte  ... 


12  drachms 
72  grains 
12  grains 
1 drachm 


Take  a powdery  iodized  collodion,  and  pour  on  a well- 
cleaned  piece  of  plate  glass  in  the  usual  way,  after  which 
put  it  into  water  until  all  greasiness  disappears,  and  wash 
well  under  the  tap.  Now  pour  on  a small  quantity  of 
albumen  to  flow  away  the  surface  water  on  the  collodion, 
and  throw  it  away ; then  flow  from  the  thumb  and  opposite 
side,  fresh  albumen,  repeating  this  two  or  three  times, 
taking  care  not  to  return  the  albumen  in  a wave  back  on 
the  plate,  or  it  will  give  a mark.  When  the  albumen  has 
flowed  over  the  plate  as  described,  put  it  up  to  dry,  aud 


when  dry  sensitize,  rinse,  dry,  and  paok  away  for  use  when 


Water 

Sensitizer. 

...  12  ounces 

Silver 

...  1 ounce 

Acetic  acid 

- 1 „ 

Sensitize  in  ordinary  temperature  one  minute,  or  hot 
weather  forty  seconds.  When  the  plate  is  taken  from  the 
silver  bath,  slightly  wash  or  rinse  with  distilled  water,  and 
put  it  on  end  or  in  one  corner  to  dry.  Expose  under  the 
negative  for  a few  seconds  to  good  daylight.  Experience 
will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  time  of  exposure,  which  will 
vary  with  the  condition  of  the  light  and  the  opacity  of  the 
negative. 

“To  develop  take — 

Pyro  ...  15  grains 

Acetic  acid...  2 drachms 

Water  8 ounces 

In  winter  warm  the  developer. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient,  a well  modelled  trans- 
parency covered  with  detail,  but  not  overloaded  with 
deposit,  will  be  secured.  Fix  with — • 

Hypo  6 ounces 

Water  28  ,, 

“ The  transparency  may,  after  washing  and  drying,  be  used 
in  its  present  state,  or  its  brilliancy  may  be  increased  by 
toning  as  follows: — Dissolve  15  grains  gold  in  2 ounces  of 
water,  and  pour  gradually  the  gold  into  the  hypo,  shaking 
it  or  stirring  it  whilst  pouring  in  the  gold. 

“ To  keep  the  hypo  and  gold  fixing  and  toning  bath  clear 
and  properly  neutral,  put  in  a nut  of  hard  chalk.  In 
winter,  warm  the  pyrogallic  solution.  If  a bromo-iodized 
collodion  be  used  as  a substratum,  a backing  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  halation.  Burnt  sienna  finely  ground 
in  gum-water  will  answer  this  purpose.” 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  DK.  VOOEL. 

Micro- Photographic  Stereo  Slides — The  Absorption  or 
Actinic  Rays  in  the  Atmosphere — Effect  of  Lenses 
of  Strong  or  Feeble  Light  on  the  Brilliancy  of  the 
Piqture — Dull  Weather  in  Germany. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  recently  been  directed  to 
a special  kind  of  stereoscopic  pictures,  but,  so  far,  only  a 
few  of  them  have  been  published.  I refer  to  stereoscopic 
views  of  microscopic  objects.  Micro -photographs  are 
plentiful,  and  as  magic-lantern  slides  they  form  an  article 
of  trade  ; but  stereoscopic  pictures  of  microscopic  objects 
are  much  more  instructive,  for  from  them  we  learn  what  is 
near  and  what  is  far,  what  is  hollow  and  what  is  elevated. 
Such  stereoscopic  effects  are  furnished  by  the  binocular 
microscope,  an  invention  of  your  countryman,  Biddle 
(1853),  for  the  naked  eye.  But,  so  far,  binocular  micro- 
scopes are  very  expensive,  and  only  in  the  hands  of  a few. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  make  these  stercoscojiic  pictures 
with  any  ordinary  microscope.  It  is  done  by  skilfully 
blending  the  object  lens  of  the  microscope.  Years  ago  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a very  large  lens — for  in- 
stance, a portrait  lens — yielded  a picture  quite  different 
from  the  one  taken  with  a lens  of  smaller  opening.  The 
right  half  of  the  lens  takes  in  more  of  the  right  side  of  the 
person,  and  the  left  half  of  the  lens  more  of  the  left  side  of 
the  person.  If  we  now  cover  one-half  of  the  lens,  and 
take  two  pictures,  one  with  the  right  half  and  the  other 
with  the  left  half,  the  two  together  will  give  a stereoscopic 
effect.  We  can  employ  the  same  principle  to  make  micro- 
scopic pictures.  The  lenses  of  the  microscope  are,  of 
course,  very  small,  but  still  they  are  much  larger  than  the 
object,  which  is  a mere  speck;  iu  fact,  they  are,  when 
compared  with  the  object,  still  too  large.  If  we  stop  off, 
first  the  one  half  and  next  the  other  half  of  the  lens,  and 
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take  a picture,  we  obtain  a very  complete  stereoscopic 
effect;  and  Dr.  Fritch  has  made,  in  this  manner,  excellent 
micro-photographs  for  the  stereoscope. 

Lately  I have  made  a number  of  spectral  observations, 
which  have  furnished  me  important  data  on  the  changes  of 
the  chemical  light  intensity  in  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  the  chemical  intensity  of 
the  light  of  the  sun  becomes  more  feeble  in  proportion  as 
the  sun  approaches  the  horizon,  and  that  watery  vapours 
decrease  the  chemical  intensity.  There  are,  however, 
other  circumstances  which  affect  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere.  I noticed  this  when  making  my  experiments 
with  bromide  of  silver  plates.  Sometimes,  with  a perfectly 
clear  sky,  I obtained  only  a very  limited  picture  of  the 
spectrum  ; and  at  other  times,  when  the  atmosphere  was 
less  clear,  the  picture  was  much  more  complete.  For  in- 
stance, on  October  7th,  at  2 o’clock  p.m.,  I obtained,  with 
ten  minutes’  exposure,  a picture  extending  from  violet  to 
red,  while  on  October  17th  the  action  extended  only  to 
near  the  yellow,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness 
to  ultra-violet  was  greater.  On  the  18th  of  October  violet 
had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  bromide  of  silver,  while 
red  acted  considerably.  On  October  29th  the  action  of 
violet  was  still  more  feeble,  while  that  of -red  increased. 
One  day  later,  the  photographic  action  of  the  violet  had 
increased  again,  red  having  decreased  correspondingly. 
In  short,  you  see  how  fluctuation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
chemically  active  rays  occurs,  of  which  the  eye  perceives 
nothing ; and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not 
possess  a reliable  instrument — a photometer — with  which 
we  can  measure  these  vibrations.  The  chemical  photo- 
meters which  have  been  constructed  so  far  determine  only 
the  combined  effect  of  the  solar  light,  but  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  action  of  the  different  colours,  which,  as 
my  experiments  have  demonstrated,  is  very  variable.  So 
far,  the  violet,  the  blue,  and  the  green  rays — or,  in  other 
words,  the  rays  of  certain  colours— have  proved  photo- 
graphically practicable  ; a photometer  should  therefore  fix 
the  light  intensity  of  these  colours,  in  order  to  become 
practically  useful. 

In  your  August  number,  page  227,  1 wrote  to  you  con- 
cerning the  action  of  objectives,  either  feeble  or  strong  in 
light.  The  belief  is  very  widespread  that  the  former,  even 
with  a correspondingly  longer  time  of  exposure,  do  not 
yield  as  brilliant  pictures  as  the  latter.  I found  that  this 
belief  was  erroneous,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  that  with  long 
exposure  a considerable  portion  of  the  silver  solution  drips 
from  the  plate,  and  hence  the  developed  picture  appears 
weaker  than  a plate  which  is  developed  after  a short  expo- 
sure, and  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  silver  bath 
adheres  to  the  plate,  and  hence,  on  being  developed,  yields 
a more  brilliant  picture.  According  to  my  opinion  it  is  not 
the  objective  of  great  light  intensity  which  yields  the 
brilliant  picture.  Our  friend  Simpson  has  his  doubts  about 
this  view.  He  maintains  that  the  greater  brilliaucy  of 
pictures  taken  with  light,  strong  lenses  has  been  established 
on  dry  plates,  on  which  a dripping  of  the  silver  solution  is 
out  of  the  question.  1 admit  that  my  friend  Simpson  is 
right  in  this  particular  (i.  e.,  that  light,  strong  objectives 
yield  more  brilliant  pictures  with  dry  plates  than  objectives 
feeble  in  light),  but  1 dispute  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
this,  namely,  that  the  light  intensity  of  the  instrument  is 
the  direct  cause.  So  far  as  1 know,  nobody  has  made  com- 
parative experiments  (t.  e.,  worked  with  two  instruments 
simultaneously),  and  fixed  the  time  of  exposure  reverse  to 
the  light  intensity  of  the  instrument.  Experiments  with 
instruments  the  light  intensity  of  which  is  exactly  known 
can  only  decide  this  question.  The  experience  that  objec- 
tives feeble  in  light  yield  weaker  pictures  on  dry  plates,  I 
explain  quite  differently.  Experienced  dry-plate  workers 
know  very  well  that  it  is  better  to  take  the  time  of  expo- 
sure a little  too  long  than  too  short.  This  rule  they 
employ  principally  with  weak  objectives.  They  expose, 
fearing  under-exposure,  rather  too  long  than  too  short, 


and  the  results  are  feeble  pictures.  The  cause  is,  there- 
fore, an  individual  one,  and  the  instrument  is  not  to  blame, 
but  rather  the  worker,  who,  generally,  does  not  know  the 
exact  light  intensity  of  his  objective.  That  this  is  actually 
the  case  1 have  recently  established  practically.  I took 
three  tannin  plates,  and  exposed  them  in  a stereoscopic 
camera,  the  opening  of  one  of  the  objectives  being  stopped 
off  in  such  a manner  that  its  light  intensity  was  twelve 
times  less  than  the  other,  and  I exposed  the  plate  under 
the  “ stopped  off  ” lens  twelve  times  longer.  The  result 
was  that  the  two  negatives  developed  with  equal  rapidity, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  two  pictures  was  absolutely  equal. 
1 cannot,  therefore,  change  my  former  opinion,  and  insist 
upon  what  1 have  said  before. 

Everyone  here  is  complaining  about  the  weather;  for 
two  weeks  we  have  not  seen  the  sun.  The  precious 
Christmas  days,  which  generally  bring  numberless  orders, 
have  passed  by  without  bringing  any  business.  Some 
photographers  have  taken  medallion  cartes  by  lamplight 
with  tolerably  good  results. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  BY  A LANDSCAPE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. 

The  old  story  : “ I really  have  no  secrets.”  This  is  the 
preliminary  remark  of  Mr.  Frank  Good  (whose  charming 
landscapes  everybody  knows)  in  communicating  a few 
practical  hints  to  Mr.  Badeau  for  Anthony's  Bulletin.  We 
proceed  to  give  a few  of  those  hints,  which  our  readers 
will  find  worth  noting,  although  they  are  not  secrets,  lie 
begins  by  giving  two  or  three  bits  of  axiomatic  advice  as 
follows  : — 

“ Never  study  economy  in  lenses,  apparatus,  &c. 

“ Never  attempt  any  subject  if  the  light  be  not  suitable, 
as,  however  good  the  picture  (or  rather  I should  say  nega- 
tive) may  appear,  it  always  disappoints  one  afterwards. 

“ Never  focus  carelessly.  Very  much  depends  on  this. 
As  a rule  it  is  a good  plan  to  focus  some  central  object  in 
the  view.  (N.B.  All  these  observations  are  for  landscape 
photography.)  For  interiors  especially  this  is  a most  im- 
portant matter,  and  sometimes  difficult.  It  is  a good 
dodge  to  fasten  up  some  large  type — the  heading  of  a 
newspaper,  for  instance — in  a central  position.  This  gives 
one  a.  good  chance  of  getting  a sharp  picture. 

“Never  use  any  but  the  best  patent  plate,  which,  by- 
the-bye,  do  not  clean  with  anything  but  alcohol,  as  tripoli, 
&c.,  only  adds  another  evil  to  the  bath. 

“ Never  waste  time  in  doctoring  an  old  bath.  Make  a 
new  one,  and  this  as  simply  as  possible,  thirty-five  grains 
of  silver  to  each  ounce  of  water ; add  a little  old  collodion, 
filter,  and  it  is  ready  for  immediate  use.  (I  have  always 
found  that  the  ordinary  nitrate  of  silver  answers  every 
purpose.) 

“Never,  after  securing  one  good  negative,  leave  the 
ground  till  you  have  tried  for  a duplicate,  which  is  often 
better. 

“The  greatest  secret  in  the  negative  process,  to  my 
mind,  is  a properly-timed  exposure  ; herein  lies  the  great 
art  of  photography,  and  makes  the  difference  between  a 
picture  and  a photograph.  If  you  are  required  to  drag 
out  your  child,  he  only  looks  sullen  when  he  appears. 

“Now,  perhaps  many  of  your  readers  may  exclaim, 
There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this:  nor  is  there.  And  some 
may  say,  That  is  just  w'hat  I do.  To  these  I say,  keep  on 
doing  so,  and  success  must  follow.  Now  for  a few  words 
on  printing,  and  I shall  have  had  my  say. 

“ Many  photographers  seem  to  think  when  a good 
negative  is  turned  out  that  it  must  of  necessity  give  good 
prints.  To  my  thinking  this  does  not  follow,  for  the  same 
care  that  was  required  for  its  production  is  still  necessary 
to  produce  the  best  results  on  paper ; and  a photographer 
who  does  not  occasionally  print  can  scarcely  expect  or  be 
expected  to  get  all  the  qualities  in  a negative  for  a choice 
printer.  I give  as  much  attention  to  this  branch  as  to 
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negatives,  and  consider  it  a cruel  tiling  to  leave  such  nice 
work  to  the  care  of  boys  and  girls." 

Having  enforced  “these  few  precepts,”  he  proceeds  to  the 
subject  of  printing,  which  he  regards  as  all-important, 
lie  says  : — 

“ Good  paper  is  essential.  The  Saxe  is  our  favourite. 
This  with  a thirty-grain  bath  gives  brilliant  prints.  The 
sensitizing  should  be  done  in  a warm  room,  and  after  the 
usual  floating  time  (three  and  a- half  minutes)  hang  up  to 
drain.  Before  another  sheet  is  added,  add  two  drachms 
of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (strength  one  drachm  to 
the  ounce).  This  supplies  the  waste  ; and,  after  the  addi- 
tion, stir  well  by  passing  a plate  of  glass  backwards  and 
forwards.  This  being  done  carefully  produces  no  bubbles, 
and  gives  each  sheet  of  paper  fair  play,  the  last  dipped 
being  equal  to  the  first.  Dry  off  before  the  fire,  and  stow 
away  in  a large  blotting  book  made  for  the  purpose.  This 
flattens  and  dries  up  all  damp  corners,  and  keeps  the  paper 
in  excellent  condition  for  printing.  Prints  upon  paper 
prepared  carefully  lose  little  in  toning.  Before  doing 
this,  wash  carefully  by  passing  through  three  changes 
of  water  (soft  water,  if  procurable)  singly ; and 
lastly,  before  toning,  sponge  each  print.  This  removes 
any  surface  chloride,  makes  them  tone  readily,  and 
keeps  the  bath  in  good  order.  For  general  work 
no  bath  that  I have  tried  works  so  well  as  the  old 
soda  bath  prepared  as  follows : — To  each  grain  of 
eolution  of  chloride  of  gold  add  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  (of  course  adding  the  gold  to  the  soda),  which  is  first 
dissolved  in  a little  water.  Shake  well  at  intervals  during 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  add  sufficient  water 
to  make  up  enough  for  the  toning  bath.  Half  a grain  of 
chloride  of  gold  tones  one  whole  sheet  of  paper. 

“ This  bath  in  winter  can  be  used  for  a week  or  more 
by  adding  more  gold  prepared  as  above.  I may  mention 
here  that  the  silver  bath,  if  hardly  worked,  should  be  boiled 
down  nearly  to  dryness  once  a week,  and  a pint  or  so  of 
fresh  solution  added  according  to  quantity,  together  with 
a little  carbonate  of  soda  to  correct  acidity.  Prints  toned 
as  1 have  stated  lose  scarcely  anything  in  the  hypo  solution. 
This  should  always  be  fresh  and  strong,  the  prints  being 
placed  in  one  at  a time ; when  all  are  in  they  should  be 
constantly  turned,  and  after  they  have  remained  half  an 
hour,  drain  out  the  hypo,  and  pass  one  by  one  into  a*large 
vessel  of  water.  After  one  or  two  changes,  to  get  rid  of  as 
much  hypo  as  possible,  proceed  to  roll  on  a glass  slab 
with  a heavy  iron  cylinder  covered  with  flexible  india- 
rubber.  This  squeezes  or  wrings  them,  which  does  more 
good  than  hours,  or  even  days,  of  soaking.  Wash  still  in 
more  changes  of  water,  warm  and  cold,  roll  again,  and  hang 
up  to  dry  upon  rods  of  wood  made  for  the  purjiose,  var- 
nished with  shellac  varnish  ; lastly,  iron  them,  when  dry, 
one  upon  the  other,  which  is  the  quickest  manner  of  flat- 
tening them. 

“ I fancy  prints  so  prepared  are  permanent.  All  this 
reads  troublesome,  but  in  practice  it  will,  I think,  become 
quite  as  easy  as  any  other  method.  Never  send  out  a bad 
rint.  Consider  each  print  as  an  advertisement  of  your 
eautiful  art.  Endeavour  to  make  each  picture  perfect.” 


COMBINATION  PICTURES. 

BY  J.  it.  YOUNG. 

Of  course  all  pictures  are,  or  ought  to  be,  combination 
pictures.  Art  rules  should  be  followed  in  every  photo- 
graph with  the  object  of  making  it  a picture  ; but  what  I 
am  to  say  a few  words  about  are  pictures  printed  from 
more  than  one  negative.  This  class  of  photograph  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  of  our  art  critics  as  beyond  the 
province  of  photography — degrading  to  its  truthful  cha- 
racter. Yet  I believe,  if  well  understood,  the  art  of  com- 
bination in  photography  is  a legitimate  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  photographer ; and  with  this  view  I submit  the 
following  method  of  working,  which  will  be  found  a source 


of  very  great  pleasure,  and  by  no  means  a despicable 
source  of  profit  to  those  who  may  give  it  a thorough  trial. 
Let  me  say,  however,  that  I do  not  pretend  to  teach 
anything  new.  I merely  give  what  1 have  picked  up 
and  pieced  together  into  a system  satisfactory  enough  to 
myself. 

The  First  Negative. — This  contains  the  foreground,  which 
should  be  made  up  of  natural  objects  ( papier  inache,  as 
painted  stumps,  rocks,  &c.,  will  not  do).  Do  not  crowd 
too  much  into  the  picture— merely  sufficient  to  give  or  sup- 
port a character  to  your  figure.  (2)  The  figure.  As  to 
this  I can  only  say,  let  it  harmonize  with  the  character  you 
wish  it  to  represent.  If  rustic,  a pair  of  elastic  side  boots 
or  a magnificent  chignon  had  better  be  left  in  the 
dressing-room. 

7 he  Second  Negative  should  contain  the  middle  dis- 
tance, foliage,  mountains,  or  other  scene  suitable  to  the 
figure.  Be  careful  as  to  point  of  view,  composition  of 
lines,  lighting,  & c. 

7 he  Third  Negative. — The  sky.  Any  fine  clouds  effects 
should  be  secured  when  the  opportunity  occurs.  The 
same  caution  as  to  the  lighting  applies  to  the  printing  of 
the  sky. 

The  Combination. — The  first  negative,  with  figure  and 
foreground,  may  be  taken  against  a grey  or  slate  screen 
gradated  towards  the  top  to  nearly  white.  In  my  practice 
I prefer  having  the  screen  quite  plain — i.  e.,  without  any 
gradation — and  of  a darkish  slate  colour  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  gradation  being  easily  got  in  printing  by  judicious 
masking.  A great  many  different  effects  may  be  got  in 
this  way,  such  as  mist  rising  from  a valley,  snow  on  the 
mountain  sides,  &c.,  &c.,  to  suit  the  subject  or  vary  t he 
picture,  and  the  practice  of  this  will  greatly  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  work.  Having  chosen  the  suitable  negative 
for  your  background,  draw  the  outline  of  your  figure  and 
foreground  roughly  in  any  opaque  ink,  or  colour,  on  the 
glass  side  of  the  landscape  negative,  and  proceed  to  block 
out  the  whole  of  the  objects  which  might  print  on  to  the 
figure  or  foreground.  When  this  is  done  place  the  print 
of  your  figure  and  foreground  in  contact  with  the  back- 
ground negative,  seeing  that  the  figure,  &c.,  is  properly 
protected  by  the  rough  mask,  and  print  in  direct  light,  not 
too  deeply.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  print 
the  sky,  to  have  this,  your  first  effort,  complete.  Select 
your  cloud  negative,  and  place  in  contact  with  your  doubly 
printed  proof,  protecting  figure  and  background  with  a 
rough,  movable  mask,  such  as  a piece  of  brown  paper  torn 
to  something  like  the  outline  of  your  mountains,  or  other 
subject  forming  the  background,  and  print  as  before. 

I only  add,  beware  of  spottiness  in  your  composition. 
Have  all  in  a subdued  tone  rather  than  so  obtrusive  as  to 
quarrel  with  your  subject,  the  figure,  for  the  greater 
prominence. — Photographic  Bidletin. 


Saving  Spilt  Silver  Solution. — A correspondent  of  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary  describes  an  accident  in  the 
operating  room,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  He  says  : — 
“ Just  before  Christmas,  in  making  up  a silver  bath  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  came  off,  by  a hard  knock,  and  the  silver  (two 
pounds)  went  on  to  the  dark-room  floor.  There  was  pretty 
lively  work  for  a few  minutes  mopping  it  up  with  towels  and 
any  old  clothes  we  could  get  hold  of,  and  wringing  out  into 
an  evaporating  dish.  It  was  a sorry-looking  iness,  being  a 
mixture  of  silver,  hypo,  iron,  and  dirt.  The  young  man 
working  for  me  suggested  throwing  it  down  with  strips  of 
copper,  obtained  at  the  coppersmith’s.  This  was  pul  into  the 
bath  and  allowed  to  remain  some  hours,  or  until  by  adding 
muriatic  acid  there  was  no  precipitation  to  the  water.  Again, 
this  was  now  washed  thoroughly  in  a good  many  changes  of 
water,  until  by  adding  weakened  ammonia  there  was  no  louger 
observed  a ehange  to  the  blue  tint.  Then,  being  well  drained 
and  put  over  a heater  where  there  was  a chimney  to  carry  off 
the  fumes,  a mixture  of  nitric  acid  one  part  to  two  of  water 
was  poured  on  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolvo  the  silver. 
Evaporated  and  fused,  it  made  as  good  a bath  as  ‘never  was.’ 
Not  more  than  half  a pound  of  silver  was  lost.” 
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DISRUPTION  IN  TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
On  Tuesday  evening  last,  through  the  vote  of  a special 
meeting,  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  lost,  at  one 
swoop,  the  whole  of  its  officers.  In  a society  numbering 
between  three  and  four  hundred  members,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  reside  in  the  country,  the  vote  ot  twenty- 
eight  town  members  in  a meeting  consisting  of  little  over 
fifty  persons — or,  to  put  the  naked  truth  more  barely,  a 
majority  of  six  persons— deprived  the  society  of  president, 
vice-presidents,  council,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-four  offices  being,  for  the  time,  left  vacant. 
The  cabal  has  succeeded : and  we  wish  its  promoters  joy  of 
their  victory.  They  are,  after  all,  little  to  be  congratulated 
on  an  issue  which,  probably,  transcends  their  ambition,  and 
lays  on  them  a heavy  responsibility,  a responsibility  which, 
we  earnestly  hope,  for  the  society’s  sake,  they  may  be  able 
to  sustain  without  dishonour  to  themselves,  and  without 
loss  to  the  members  and  to  the  art  which  the  society  has 
so  worthily  fostered  and  represented. 

The  main  facts  of  the  story  are  briefly  told,  and  may  be 
found  more  in  detail  on  another  page.  The  special  meeting 
was  held,  and,  unhappily,  very  sparsely  attended.  Mem- 
bers generally  are  not  deeply  interested  in  squabbles,  and, 
as  we  have  before  said,  are  apathetic  about  laws.  At 
any  rate,  there  were  insufficient  independent  members 
present  to  affect  the  voting.  The  amendment  of  the 
council  offering  harmonious  co-operation  in  reforms  was 
rejected,  and  in  such  terms- as  left  the  council  no  alterna- 
tive, consistent  with  self-respect,  but  resigning  in  a body. 

Mr.  Hughes  proposed  the  resolutions  of  the  requisitionists 
in  an  aggressive  speech,  devoted  less  to  an  exposition  of  the 
necessity  of  a change  in  the  laws  than  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  council,  whom  he  charged  with  acting  illegally  and 
disrespectfully  to  the  signers  of  the  first  requisition.  The 
utter  groundlessness  of  such  a charge  was  clearly  and  tem- 
perately exposed  by  Mr.  White,  who,  as  an  experienced 
lawyer  himself,  pointed  out  that  the  council  had  no 
power  to  act  upon  a requisition  not  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  but  showed  their  readiness  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
indicated  by  offering  to  co-operatc  with  the  signatories  in 
a modification  of  the  laws,  it  is  pretended  now  that  this 
was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  shunt  the  reform.  But  a 
fact  remains  which  no  railing  can  remove.  Four  of  the 
gentlemen  styled  requisitionists  were  present  when  this 
tender  of  co-operation  with  those  desirous  of  reform  was 
agreed  on  in  the  council.  One  of  them  seconded  the 
motion.  All  of  them  voted  for  it : it  was  carried  in  the 
council  without  a dissentient  vote.  Now,  the  allegation  is 
that  these  gentlemen  reported  that  the  council  were 
obstructive  and  opposed  to  reform.  We  emphatically 
deny  that  this  was  so ; and  we  point  to  the  unanimous 


resolution  in  which  these  gentlemen  joined,  as  effectually 
confirming  our  statement.  One  of  these  gentlemen  asked 
of  how  many  the  deputation  should  consist,  and  the  answer 
was,  “ as  many  as  the  requisitionists  chose  to  appoint — all, 
if  it  so  pleased  them.”  And  this  offer  of  co-operation,  and 
this  invitation  to  meet,  is  now  pronounced  to  be  lack  of 
consideration  and  respect!  This  was  one  of  the  alleged 
reasons  for  declining  to  accept  an  amendment  from  the 
council. 

Another  objection  was  that  the  proposed  committee  had 
no  instructions.  The  truth  is  that  an  instruction,  as  defi- 
nite as  by  any  possibility  could  be  framed,  short  of  tying 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  was  given  in  the  preamble  to 
the  amendment,  which  states  that  the  laws  can,  with  .advan- 
tage, be  placed  upon  a wider  basis,  that  the  choice  of 
officers  can  be  more  completely  placed  in  the  hands  of 
members,  and  better  facility  afforded  for  frequent  distribu- 
tion of  offices  amongst  the  members.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient.  Any  committee  appointed  was  to  be  hand- 
tied  at  the  outset,  and  pledged  to  maintain  certain  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  two  rules  which  a junto  had 
decided,  hongre  mat  gre , to  force  upon  the  society,  a primary 
principle  of  these  rules  being  the  complete  ignoring  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  members  of  the  society  non-resi- 
dent in  London.  A faint  attempt  was  made  to  explain 
that  steps  might  be  taken  afterwards  to  give  votes  to 
country  members.  But  this  is  absolutely  negatived  by  the 
resolutions  which  it  was  insisted  must  form  the  test  prin- 
ciples upon  which  a committee  must  work.  In  the  new 
Law  VII.  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  nomination  can 
only  be  made  by  members  present,  and  no  country  member 
can  now  take  part  in  the  nomination  of  officers  until  the 
rule  passed  on  Tuesday  night,  and  emphatically  insisted  on 
for  the  guidance  of  any  revising  committee,  be  rescinded. 
At  this  moment  country  members  have  less  voice  than  ever 
in  the  affairs  of  the  society  of  which  they  form  a major 
part.  And  unless  the  committee  appointed  by  the  requi- 
sitionists are  impelled,  by  the  close  logic  of  their  opponents, 
to  make  some  provision  for  representing  country  members, 
in  spite  of  the  instruction  obstructive  to  which  they  are 
intended  to  conform,  the  mass  of  the  society  must  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  without  an  interest  of  any  kind  t<T  connect 
them  with  the  body  which  depends  on  their  support  for 
existence. 

Another  objection  to  the  council’s  amendment  was,  that 
it  suggested  that  out  of  nine  members,  three  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  council,  six  being  left  in  the  power  of 
the  requisitionists.  Mr.  Hughes  objected  to  the  council 
wishing  to  nominate  any  of  the  committee,  and,  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  asked  who  were  the  “ three  dark  horses.” 
Leaving  at  once  this  flavour  of  the  stable  or  the  turf,  we 
might  ask  if  there  was  anything  unreasonable  iu  supposing 
that  a council  of  gentlemen,  who  have  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  society  amid  very 
serious  difficulties,  should  have  some  special  fitness  for 
suggesting  three  of  the  most  suitable  men  to  assist 
in  revising  the  rules?  These  three  could  only  advise, 
and  could  in  every  point  be  out-voted  by  the  six 
representing  the  requisitionists.  How  far  the  statement 
that  it  was  the  sole  right  of  the  members  of  the  society 
to  nominate  a committee  was  really  made  in  good  faith, 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  when  the  requi- 
sitionists subsequently  appointed  a committee,  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  suggested  that  the  entire  nomination 
of  the  members  thereof  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hughes ! This  was  too  serious  a violation  of  appear- 
ances, and  was  over-ruled. 

The  fourth  objection  to  the  amendment  was  a singularly 
ingenious  one,  and  to  it  the  requisitionists  owe  their 
victory,  for  we  have  been  informed  since,  by  several  who 
voted  with  them,  that  had  they  not  been  misled  in  this 
matter,  they  would  have  voted  for  the  council’s  amendment. 
The  statement  had  been  circulated  that  the  sentence  which 
directed  the  committee  to  be  appointed  to  report  to  a 
general  meeting,  meant  an  annual  general  meeting,  and 
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that  the  amendment  was  simply  a subterfuge  to  put  the 
question  aside  for  twelve  months ! By  what  perversion  of 
common  sense  such  a conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  honest 
workers  in  the  movement  we  arc  at  a loss  to  conceive.  In 
all  cases  of  the  kind,  when  a special  meeting  is  called  for 
a special  purpose,  it  is  adjourned  from  time  to  time  until 
that  purpose  is  accomplished  ; and  had  a committee  been 
appointed,  the  special  meeting  of  Tuesday  night  would 
have  been  adjourned  until  a specific  time  appointed  by 
that  meeting  to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  it  had 
appointed.  There  was  no  other  course  open,  and  the 
council  had  no  other  idea.  The  notion  of  delaying  for 
twelve  months  never  was,  for  a moment  dreamed  of ; but 
if  it  had  been,  as  the  committee  was  to  consist  of  such  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  requisitionists,  they  had  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands,  and  could  have  decided  to  re- 
port at  any  time  they  chose. 

But  the  question  was  never  intended  for  consideration 
•at  the  special  meeting.  It  was  all  cut  and  dried  before- 
hand by  the  requisitionists.  We  have  before  us  the  private 
programme  of  a meeting  held  a few-  days  beforehand, 
deciding  how  the  matter  was  to  be  worked.  This  private 
programme,  printed  for  the  guidance  of  the  opposition,  was 
handed  to  us  by  a gentleman  who  had  been  deceived  by  the 
statement  that  the  amendment  meant  delay.  The  arrange- 
ment is  as  cunningly  devised  as  it  was  successful.  The  in- 
structions are  precise.  First,  “ That  the  new  laws  be  voted 
for;”  second,  “ That  the  amendment  be  rejected  ; ” third, 
“That  .Mr.  Hughes’s  motion  for  a committee  to  revise  laws 
be  voted  for  fourth,  “ To  vote  for  the  following  candi- 
dates,” giving  the  names,  which  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  the  meeting.  A list  of  names  with  persons  ap- 
pointed to  move  and  second  them,  for  serving  on  Air. 
llughes's  committee,  follow.  The  programme  concludes 
by  earnestly  requesting  that,  to  ensure  success,  all  holding 
it  “ will  vote  according  to  this  programme.”  They  were 
not  to  go  to  the  meeting  to  hear  the  case  stated,  to  listen 
to  explanations,  and  vote  honestly  upon  the  case  placed 
before  them ; but  they  were  pledged  to  vote  against  the 
council  in  any  circumstances.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday  night,  the  voting  on  resolu- 
tions, and  the  election  of  officers  by  ballot  (!)  was  not  the 
work  of  the  Photographic  Society,  but  the  predetermined 
work  of  a junto,  secret,  self-appointed,  and  irresponsible. 
It  is  clear  that  when  proceedings  of  such  a kind  are  resorted 
to,  any  emeute  may  succeed,  as  the  council  could  only  pro- 
ceed by  direct  open  reliance  on  the  direct  and  open  conduct 
of  the  members. 

The  resignation  of  the  council  after  the  expressed  and 
implied  want  of  confidence  was  simply  inevitable,  although 
it  evidently  took  the  meeting  by  surprise.  The  only  re- 
quital which  a society  can  offer  a body  of  officers  for  the 
honorary  discharge  of  duties  which  levy  a heavy  tax  upon 
them  consists  in  loyal  confidence.  That  confidence  with- 
drawn, men  of  any  self-respect  at  once  tender  their  offices 
to  the  society.  The  step  was  inevitable  ; but  we  cannot  the 
less  regret  that  the  society  has  suffered  a great  loss.  In  the 
president  they  have  lost  a gentleman  whom  they  will  not 
readily  replace,  either  in  position,  scientific  repute,  or 
capacity  for  the  office.  Some  members  of  the  council 
they  will  not  easily  replace.  Among  the  requisitionists 
there  are  some  gentlemen  of  high  character,  sterling 
honesty,  and  great  ability.  How  their  judgments  have 
been  warped  to  the  approval  of  a course  which  seems  to 
be  so  unfair,  so  impolitic,  and  so  menacing  to  the  welfare 
of  the  society,  we  will  not  venture  to  conjecture.  They 
have  now  a heavy  responsibility,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
we  devoutly  hope  they  will  use  wisely,  so  as  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  destruction  of  the  society.  Brief  as  is  the 
time  which  has  elapsed,  we  have  heard  much  talk  of  resig- 
nations. On  this  point  we  earnestly  conjure  members 
not  to  act  rashly.  The  society  is  more  important  than  any 
set  of  officers.  Its  influence  has  been  valuable — may  yet 
be  valuable.  The  future  is  not  as  promising  as  it  might 


be ; but  if  the  members  generally  are  loyal,  no  permanent 
injury  can  arise  from  a temporary  disturbance.  The  nar- 
row and  exclusive  rules  passed  on  Tuesday  evening  have 
not  yet  become  law,  and  may  not  do  so.  The  presence  of 
half-a-dozen  more  loyal  members— the  presence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  council  even  (for  some  were  unavoidably 
absent) — would  have  changed  the  issue  of  the  evening ; and 
the  members  of  the  society  generally  can  at  any  time,  by 
a little  earnest  attention  to  the  matter,  prevent  it  falling 
into  the  hands  of  any  clique,  junto,  or  cabal.  It  is  surely 
better  to  exercise  their  legitimate  power  and  influence 
than  to  leave  a society  with  a noble  history  and  traditions 
to  drift  to  destruction. 


Mil.  CRAWSIIAY’S  FRIZES. 

We  are  authorized  by  Mr.  Crawshay  to  announee  that  in 
deference  to  the  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  many  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  production  of  life-size  direct  photo- 
graphs, he  is  willing  to  reduce  the  smallest  proportion  for 
such  heads  from  seven  inches  and  a-half  to  seven  inches. 
He  would  have  hesitated  in  making  this  modification  if  he 
believed  any  inconvenience  could  arise  therefrom  ; but  as 
the  weather,  which  has  prevailed  since  his  announcement 
was  issued,  has  been  of  a character  to  preclude  the  prose- 
cution of  important  photographic  work,  he  feels  that  no 
risk  exists  of  negatives  having  been  already  produced  of 
the  larger  size.  A formal  and  detailed  announcement  of 
the  modification  will  appear  next  week. 


ComspuDcntt. 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I have  been  informed  that  in  my  absence,  after  leaving 
the  meeting  with  the  council  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  my  name 
was  added  to  the  list  of  a committee  nominated  by  the  reqnisi- 
tionists  to  reconsider  the  laws  of  the  Photographic  Society.  I 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  declining  that  honour,  and  I ask  the 
favour  of  your  columns  to  give  publicity  to  my  refusal  to  be 
identified  with  a disaffection  which  I entirely  disapprove,  and  with 
which  I have  no  sympathy. — Yours  truly,' 

W.  ue  \V.  Abney,  Capt.  R.E. 


Dear  Sir, — Having  been  informed  that  after  the  retirement  of 
the  president  and  council  from  the  meeting  last  night,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  I should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed, may  I ask  you  to  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I most  decidedly  decline  to  accept  such  a position.  I repudiate 
entirely  the  action  of  the  requisitionists,  and  am  sorry  that  they 
should  have  disregarded  the  wise  and  prudent  counsel  of  some  of 
the  speakers,  who,  equally  anxious  with  themselves  for  ihe  welfare 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  desire  reform,  but  dread  revolution.  1 
feel  that  a great  mistake  has  been  made,  and  fear  that  the  result 
of  last  night’s  voting  will  prove' most  mischievous.— I am,  dear 
sir,  yours  truly,  Francis  Bedford. 

Camden  Road,  X.,  Fth.  1 \th. 


Sir,  — It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that  I witnessed  tho 
late  president  of  our  society  leave  the  chair  on  Tuesday  evening, 
followed,  as  he  was,  by  the  members  of  the  council ; although,  after 
the  provocation  and  implied  insults  to  which  both  he  and  they 
had  been  subjected  during  the  evening,  no  other  course  was  open 
to  them  than  to  resign. 

The  organization  of  the  requisitionists — more  than  the  merit  of 
their  proposal— enabled  them  to  carry  their  point  at  the  cost  of 
the  disorganization  of  the  society.  The  motion  “ that  the  resig- 
nation of  the  president  and  council  be  accepted  ” was  certainly 
carried  by  the  majority  in  the  meeting,  but  these,  I think  I may 
venture  to  say,  scarcely  represent  the  society  generally. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  lost  our  much 
esteemed  president,  who  has  served  us  ever  constantly  and 
faithfully ; and  I think  the  least  that  we  can  do  now  is  to  offer 
him  an  expression  of  our  regret  at  parting  with  him,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable  services 
, he  has  rendered  to  the  society. 
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I feel  sure  that  many  of  our  members  must  entertain  similar 
feelings,  and  if  the  idea  could  be  carried  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
memorial,  they  would  willingly  sign  it. — I am,  yours  truly, 
Strawberry  Vale,  Finchley,  Feb.  12.  Robert  Hayward. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — I beg  most  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  to  protest  against 
the  columns  of  a first-class  scientific  jeurual,  such  as  yours,  being 
overladen  week  after  week  with  the  unseemly  dissensions  of  a 
local  clique.  Whether  one  member  be  not  re-elected  because  his 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London  has  not  been  as  frequent  as  expected,  or  whether  another 
be  not  elected  because  he  is  not  popular ; or  whether  the 
presidency  be  for  life,  or  for  one  or  more  years,  may  doubtless  be 
of  vastly  grave  import  to  the  Photographic  Society,  individually 
and  collectively,  but  is  really  of  no  moment  whatever  to  those 
without  the  charmed  circle. 

We  provincials  look  eagerly  forward  to  our  weekly  News  for 
instruction  and  amusement,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  our  art ; also  for  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  home  and  foreign  societies  ; and  these,  1 imagine,  are  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  legitimate  objects  of  such  a publication 

I am  not  aware  that  the  photographic  public  lies  under  such  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  London, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  as  to  induce  it  to  submit  tamely  to 
such  an  invasion  of  your  pages  ; and  in  looking  over  several  back 
numbers  of  the  News  I deeply  regret  that  so  much  space  has  been 
wasted  (I  can  use  no  other  word)  upon  a subject  entirely  foreign, 
as  appears  to  me,  to  the  normal  design  of  a scientific  journal. 

In  saying  this  much  I am  but  the  faint  echo  of  a sentiment 
rapidly  growing  among  your  numerous  country  readers. — I am, 
sir,  your  obedient  sen-ant,  R,  M.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  certainly  possesses  some  grounds  for  his 
protest.  We  can  merely  plead  iu  extenuation  the  fact  that  the 
Photographic  Society  has  a representative  position,  and,  if  in  its 
annual  exhibitions  only,  does  much  for  the  advancement  of 
photography.  The  agitation  is  doubtless,  as  our  correspon- 
dent suggests,  due  chiefly  to  the  action  of  a local  clique,  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  have  given  the  matter  more  space  than  it 
deserves.  If  our  readers  knew  how  much  we  aie  compelled  to 
reject  in  such  controversies,  they  would  better  understand  an 
editor’s  difficulties  They  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  much 
further  on  the  subject,  as  there  is  little  left  to  squabble  for.— Ed.] 


PRINTING  BY  CONTINUATION. 

Sir, — I notice,  in  the  last  impression  of  the  Photographic 
News,  an  article  on  “ Printing  by  Continuation.”  Now  as  a 
printer  of  some  years’  experience,  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  not  only  does  this  occur  in  pigment  printing,  but  also,  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  ordinary  silver  process.  I have  frequently  put 
away  in  a dark  room  over-night,  where  no  light  could  possibly  get 
at  them,  frames  containing  nearly  printed  pictures,  and  found  on 
looking  at  them  next  morning  that  they  were  sufficiently  printed 
to  be  taken  off  without  further  exposure;  this,  too,  without  any 
discolouration  of  the  paper,  as  that  might  be  urged  as  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  a picture  appearing  to  be  more  heavily  printed. 
Up  to  the  present  my  investigations  have  failed  to  give  any  satis- 
factory result,  but  I think  some  rather  important  discovery  might 
be  made  in  this  direction,  were  some  more  scientific  persons  to 
give  it  their  attention. — I have  the  honour  to  remain,  yours 
respectfully,  J.  Northam. 

St.  Donatt  s Road,  New  Cross,  February  7th, 


grfltttbings  of  Storwtiei 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

A special  meeting  of  this  society  was  held,  in  accordance  with 
announcement,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  10th,  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  at  half-past  six  o’clock,  Mr. 
J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  briefly  explained  that  the  council  had  received 
two  requisitions,  the  first  of  which  was  informal ; the  second  being 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  the  council  had  called  the  special 
meeting  to  consider  its  propositions.  He  might  add  that  he  had 
always  been  conscious  that  the  laws  were  capable  of  improvement, 
but  as  president  it  had  been  his  duty  simply  to  carry  them  out. 


Without  further  prelude  he  would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Whiting,  as 
the  first  signer  of  the  requisition,  to  bring  forward  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Hughes  requested  permission  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Whiting  in  moving  the  resolutions.  In  a long  and  aggressive 
speech  he  proceeded  to  impeach  the  council,  to  explain  his  view  of 
the  reasons  for  reform,  and  to  show  how  he  thought  the  new  rules 
proposed  by  the  requisitionists  would  effect  reform.  He  stated 
that  iu  the  first  place,  twenty  members  sent  to  the  council  a requisi- 
tion to  call  a special  meeting  to  re-consider  the  laws.  They  were 
not  bound  to  state  details,  but  they  had  attached  a memorandum 
to  the  requisition,  saying  the  object  would  be  to  alter  Rules  V.  and 
VII.  The  council  were  bound  by  their  own  rules  to  call  the 
meeting;  but  they  did  not,  and  to  this  moment  they  received  no 
answer  to  that  requisition,  and  members  present  in  the  council  had 
told  them  how  obstructively  it  was  received.  A second  requisition 
was  sent,  giving  the  details  the  absence  of  which  they  had  under- 
stood was  the  ground  of  objection  to  the  first,  and  the  council  had 
generously  accorded  them  au  hour  anda-half  to  discuss  the  general 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  society.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him 
that  the  proper  course  for  him  was  to  propose  a vote  of  censure 
upon  the  council — 

Here  faint  applause  was  heard,  aud  the  speaker,  accepting  the 
demonstration,  observed  that  such  a course  would  be  unnecessary, 
as  the  voice  of  the  meeting  endorsed  the  suggestion.  A general 
burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  joke  of  regarding  the  stamping  of 
two  or  three  feet  and  an  umbrella  as  the  voice  of  the  meeting. 
After  a protest  from  the  chairman  as  to  this  assumption,  the 
speaker  resumed,  and  explained  that  in  the  present  system  it  was 
possible  for  members  to  remain  indefinitely  in  office.  One  had 
been  in  the  council  for  sixteen  years  (hear,  hear,  and  a cry  of 
“ Shows  that  he  sticks  to  his  duty  ”).  Another  had  been  in 
eighteen  years,  aud  was  now  a candidate  for  election ; but  they 
never  saw  him  at  the  society.  It  was  necessary  to  alter  this,  aud 
by  public  nomination  by  members,  and  non-eligibility  for  re-elec- 
tion for  twelve  months  after  retirement,  they  hoped  to  secure  this. 
He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  two  new  laws,  V.  and  VII.,  of 
which  notice  had  been  given. 

Dr.  Mann  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said,  personally,  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  amendment  of  the  council  take 
the  place  of  the  resolution  ; but  under  existing  circumstances  be 
feared  a different  course  must  be  adopted.  He  had  been  told  that 
this  movement  had  its  origin  iu  two  or  three  persons  disappointed 
at  not  receiving  medals,  two  or  three  disappointed  at  non-election 
on  the  council,  and  a few  generally  discontented  persons;  but  the 
meetiugs  he  had  attended  of  those  organizing  this  movement  led 
him  to  a different  opinion.  He  found  a general  opinion  prevailed 
that  the  council  wanted  to  keep  this  matter  from  general  discus- 
sion ; and  as  the  committee  proposed  in  the  amendment  must 
report  to  a general  meeting,  and  the  matter  would  thus  be 
practically  indefinitely  postponed,  he  gave  his  support  to  the 
resolutions.  Dr.  Mann  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  council 
having  placed  his  name  as  retiring  from  the  office  of  vice-president, 
and  alleging  that  it  was  in  the  order  of  seniority.  It  was  true  ho 
did  stand  in  the  order  of  seniority,  but  he  did  not  Relieve  that  it 
was  for  this  reason  he  was  placed  on  the  retiring  list.  He  was 
not  present  at  the  council  meeting  at  which  this  was  done,  but 
he  was  told  by  a friend  who  was  present,  in  whose  probity  he 
had  the  highest  confidence,  that  considerable  discussion  preceded 
hi*  being  placed  on  the  retiring  list,  and  that  it  was  not  on  account 
of  seniority  that  he  was  placed  there. 

The  Chairman  here  rose  and  said  he  must  at  once  correct  such 
a mis-statement.  He  pledged  his  word  that  it  was  for  seniority 
alone  that  Dr.  Maun  was  placed  on  the  retiring  list,  no  other 
motive  of  any  kind  having  been  hinted  in  the  council  by  anyone. 

Dr.  Mann  was  bound  to  accept  this  explanation,  and  in  such 
a case  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  council ; hut  in  Mr. 
Hughes’s  case,  whom  it  was  believed  would  have  been  nominated 
by  the  council — 

The  Chairman  again  rose  and  stated  that  Mr.  Hughes’s  name 
had  been  proposed  by  himself,  and,  after  three  ballots  in  the 
council,  had  been  rejected  by  a majority ; but  not  one  word  of 
discussion  or  influence  of  any  kind  was  used. 

Dr.  Mann  then  briefly  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Henry  White  then  moved  the  amendment  of  the  council, 
that  a committee  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  six  persons,  nomi- 
nated by  the  members  generally,  aud  three  to  be  nominated  by 
the  council,  to  revise  the  laws,  and  report  to  a general  meeting. 
He  expressed  a conviction  that  the  laws  would  bear  revision,  but 
thought  it  would  be  generally  agreed  that  piece-meal  legislation 
was  dangerous,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  the  anomalies  which 
would  be  introduced  into  the  laws  if  the  two  new  rules  were 
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carried  and  the  remainder  left  as  they  were.  The  introduction  to 
the  laws  would  be  contradicted  by  the  new  laws.  He  further 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  necessity,  involved 
in  the  proposed  new  laws,  of  being  compelled  at  the  end  of  every 
three  years  to  change  the  treasurer,  just  as  he  was  perfectly 
master  of  all  the  details  necessary  to  secure  his  most  perfect 
efficiency  for  his  office.  He  had  himself  acted  as  treasurer  for 
seven  years,  and  knew  much  better  than  those  who  had  not  under- 
taken the  responsible  task,  what  difficulties  could  arise.  He 
believed  that  he  was  the  person  referred  to  as  having  been  fifteen 
years  on  the  council ; seven  of  these  years  he  had  been  treasurer, 
all  through  the  trying  times  of  the  society’s  financial  difficulties. 
To  return  to  the  question  of  the  laws.  He  believed  they  might 
be  improved.  It  was  an  old  question,  which  had  been  mooted 
almost  from  the  time  of  the  infancy  of  the  society.  Once  a new 
code  had  been  printed,  and,  after  considering  them,  the  late  Chief 
Baron  declared  his  conviction  that  the  old  ones  were  better. 
And  that  was  the  difficulty  : all  the  new  rules  proposed  had  been 
found,  on  consideration,  less  perfect  than  the  old  ones.  This  was 
most  undoubtedly  the  case,  in  his  conviction,  with  the  new  rules 
proposed  now.  He  remembered  that  in  the  original  laws  of  the 
society  some  of  the  provisions  resembled  those  in  the  resolutions 
now  proposed,  and  it  was  found  desirable  to  alter  them.  One 
especial  point  which  required  'revision  in  the  laws  was  found  in 
the  fact  that  country  members  had  no  voice  in  thq  society.  This 
was  an  unquestionable  grievance,  but  one  which  the  new  rules 
of  the  requisitionists  did  not  propose  to  remedy.  In  fact,  in  this 
respect  the  old  laws  were  better  than  the  proposed  new  ones.  By 
the  old  ones  country  members  could  nominate  officers  by  sending 
names  in  writing.  By  the  proposed  new  ones  of  the  requisitionists 
they  could  neither  vote  nor  nominate,  for  nomination  was  only 
to  be  done  personally  in  public  meeting.  It  could  not  be  doubted, 
he  thought,  that  a general  revision  would  be  better  than  a partial 
one,  and  therefore  he  proposed  the  amendment  appointing  a 
committee  with  that  purpose  in  view.  He  would  just  say  one 
word  on  the  subject  of  the  requisitions,  the  facts  of  which  had  not 
been  stated  accurately  by  Mr.  Hughes.  By  Law  VI.  twenty 
members  could  require  a special  meeting  to  Ije  called  without 
stating  any  purpose.  But  the  requisition  did  state  a purpose — 
the  alteration  of  laws — and  by  Law  XI.  it  was  enacted  that  no 
meeting  could  be  called  for  alteration  of  laws  without  stating 
the  precise  alteration  to  be  proposed,  that  due  notice  could  be 
given  to  every  member.  The  requisitionists  did  state  their  object 
to  be  alteration  of  laws,  but  did  not  state  the  nature  of  the  altera- 
tion proposed.  Hence  their  requisition  was  not  in  accordance 
with  either  Law  VI.  or  Law  XI , and  the  council  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  decline  acting  upon  a requisition  so  framed.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed,  therefore,  to  invite  a deputation  from  the 
requisitionists  to  confer  with  the  council  as  to  the  precise  object 
in  view,  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought  before  the  members 
without  the  delay  contingent  upon  framing  another  requisition. 
Three  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with  the  requisitionists  were  pre- 
sent at  the  council,  and  these  gentlemen  joined  in  that  unanimous 
resolution  which  was  now  styled  treating  the  requisitionists  with 
contempt.  The  requisitionists  sent  no  deputation,  but  sent 
another  requisition,  which  had  been  duly  acted  upon.  He  con- 
cluded by  pointing  out  the  evils  of  personal  nomination,  and  the 
advantages  of  written  nomination  available  for  every  member  in 
the  society,  all  of  whom  ought  to  receive  voting  papers,  so  that 
country  members  as  well  as  town  members  would  be  duly  repre- 
sented in  the  management  of  the  society.  These  and  other  advan- 
tages might  be  secured  by  the  committee  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment, which  he  would  now  propose. 

Mr.  F.  Bedford  begged  to  second  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Walter  Bird,  as  one  of  the  first  requisitionists,  had  not 
felt  that  they  were  treated  with  sufficient  consideration.  He  added 
that,  much  as  he  esteemed  the  position  of  the  chairman,  and 
respected  the  firmness  often  necessary  in  his  office,  he  thought 
that  the  power  of  the  chair  was  at  times  brought  to  bear  too 
strongly  upon  individual  members. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  utterly  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
remarks  just  made.  He  had  been  so  constantly  greeted  with 
expressions  of  kindness  and  approval  on  all  hands,  that  he  certainly 
never  anticipated  such  a charge.  In  fact,  their  meetings  had 
hitherto  been  so  pleasant,  that  he  never  remembered,  until  the 
last  meeting,  having  had  occasion  to  call  any  one  to  order.  At 
the  last  meeting  he  was  compelled  to  repress  an  irregularity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stillman,  who  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the 
minutes  of  a meeting  at  which  he  was  not  present.  The  question 
to  which  he  referred  as  omitted  from  the  minutes  was  irregular. 
The  secretary  had  no  power  to  answer  the  question.  He,  as 


president,  might  have  instructed  the  secretary  to  give  the  desired 
information,  and  should  have  done  so  ; but  the  question  was 
irregular,  and  its  omission  from  the  minutes  was  not  an  inaccuracy. 
In  any  case,  every  gentleman  must  know  that  Mr.  Stillman’s 
objection  was  irregular,  and  his  offer  of  a printed  journal  was  one 
the  chairman  could  not  accept.  Regarding  the  requisition  and 
the  complaint  about  its  treatment  by  the  council,  he  was  not  less 
surprised.  It  was  received  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  he  at 
once  communicated  with  the  secretary  to  call  a council  meeting 
to  give  it  effect.  The  secretary  was  absent  from  home ; and  being  at 
that  time  iu  the  midst  of  Christmas  holidays,  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  a council  meeting  for  a few  days.  When  they  met,  every 
disposition  was  felt  by  every  one  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  requi- 
sitionists, but  their  requisition  was  found  to  be  informal;  and, 
acting  under  legal  advice,  they  found  they  could  not  act  upon  it. 
They  therefore  issued  a kindly  invitation  to  the  requisitionists  to 
meet  them,  that  all  might  work  in  harmony.  The  requisi- 
tionists had  taken  another  course ; but  he  felt  bound  at  this 
point  to  interpose  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  agreed  that  some  revision  of  the  laws  was 
desirable,  and  hoped  the  discussion  would  only  lead  to  renewed 
vitality  in  the  society.  He  thought  that  this  end  would  be  best 
secured  by  the  amendment,  which  he  begged  to  support. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Sawyer  opposed  the  amendment,  because  it  proposed 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee to  a general  meeting,  which  would  involve  waiting  twelve 
months. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  this  was  an  error  : no  necessity 
for  such  waiting  existed,  nor  any  idea  of  such  a thing. 

Mr.  George  Hooper,  as  an  independent  member,  strongly  pro- 
tested against  a body  of  twenty  or  thirty  members — requisition- 
ists or  otherwise — meeting  in  private  to  make  laws,  bringing  them 
to  a meeting  cut  and  dried,  and  urging  the  meeting,  without 
further  time  for  consideration,  to  carry  them  as  laws  of  the  society. 
He  objected  also  to  a plan  which  turned  the  president  from  his 
office  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  no  matter  how  perfect  or  how 
useful,  prohibited  the  society  from  electing  him  again.  He  objected 
to  a number  of  men  combining  to  cast  slights  upon  officers  who  had 
brought  them  through  troubles  into  a prosperous  condition — gentle- 
men who  had  done  all  the  work  of  the  society,  and  produced  the 
bulk  of  the  papers  read.  If  members  felt  blame  existed  anywhere, 
let  it  be  placed  on  the  right  shoulders— their  own — for  anything  of 
which  they  had  to  complain  was  due  to  their  own  supmeness. 
He  objected  to  a scheme  which  cut  out  country  members  from  all 
voice  in  the  society.  And  whilst  he  objected  to  all  this,  he  would 
ask,  who  are  these  twenty  or  thirty  members,  and  what  have  they 
done  for  the  society,  that  they  should  meet  in  secret  to  frame 
laws  for  the  society,  and  urge  their  acceptance  without  the  con- 
sideration to  which  they  would  be  submitted  in  a committee  such 
as  that  proposed  in  the  amendment,  which  he  would  support  ? 

Mr.  Cherrill  wished  to  say  a few  words  from  a country 
member’s  point  of  view.  There  were,  he  believed,  upwards  of 
200  such  members  in  the  society,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were 
called  the  requisitionists  seemed  to  have  ignored  them  entirely. 
They  were,  in  fact,  more  completely  ignored  by  the  new  rules  of 
the  requisitionists  than  they  were  by  the  old  rules  of  the  society. 
He  could  not  but  think  that  it  was  a lame  and  imperfect  move- 
ment which  ignored  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  He 
should  earnestly  support  such  an  effectual  revision  of  the  laws  as 
the  amendment  seemed  to  contemplate ; but  he  could  have  no 
confidence  in  the  promise  of  a revision  by  those  who  opposed  that 
amendment.  It  was  very  strange  that,  as  several  of  those  con- 
nected with  this  agitation  had  been  members  of  the  council,  not 
a word,  not  a suggestion,  of  the  need  for  reform  was  heard  from 
them  whilst  there  ; as  long  as  they  were  in  power  they  said  nothin*; 
of  the  need  of  reform.  Now  the  council  which  dispensed sri  t\ 
their  services  was  found  to  be  a self-elected  and  self-seeking!)  ol  ! 
If  the  council  really  were  self-elected,  it  was  the  fault  of ; ne 
members,  who  had"  the  power  of  nomination.  But  his  opinion 
was,  that  the  reason  the  members  had  not  exercised  the  right  of 
nomination  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  council  list  had 
always  consisted  of  the  very  best  men  for  the  office,  aud  to  the  fact 
that  the  members  at  large  had  full  confidence  in  the  council.  The 
new  rules  proposed  by  the  requisitionists  appeared  to  involve  three 
principles,  all  of  them,  in  his  view,  open  to  objection.  First, 
nomination  of  members  of  council  in  open  meeting  by  members. 
This  could  be  done  already,  and  something  more,  for  written 
nominations  now  could  be  made  as  well.  Second,  the  three  years’ 
system.  They  had  the  power  now  of  retaining  officers  three 
years ; but  it  appeared  to  him  singularly  unwise  to  render  the 
retention  of  an  unsuitable  officer  for  three  years  imperative, 
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whether  he  was  valuable  to  the  society  or  not.  But  however 
valuable  an  officer  might  be,  according  to  the  requisitionists,  at 
the  end  of  three  years  go  he  must.  And  he  must  confess  that 
this  provision  appeared,  in  his  opinion,  aimed  at  their  present 
admirable  president.  The  third  provision  seemed  to  have  a 
similar  tendency.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  best  possible 
officer  must  go,  although  they  might  bb  keeping  on  an  inefficient 
one  three  years.  He  earnestly  supported  the  amendment,  because 
it  gave  power  to  secure  a thorough  revision  of  the  rules.  It  ap- 
peared most  liberally  framed,  for  it  gave  the  requisitionists  power 
to  nominate  six  members,  and  the  council  only  three,  so  that  the 
council  nominees  manifestly  had  no  power  of  out-voting  the  com- 
mittee generally. 

Mr.  F.  Howard  urged  the  meeting  to  adopt  the  proposed  laws 
of  the  requisitionists  as  an  instruction  to  any  committee. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
council,  and  the  committee  which  the  requisitionists  proposed  to 
ask  for  at  the  general  meeting,  might  practically  issue  in  a similar 
result,  namely,  a revision  of  the  rules.  But  there  was  a wide  dif- 
ference in  what  would  be  implied  by  the  two  things.  If  the 
amendment  were  carried,  the  society  and  its  existing  council  would 
be  working  in  harmony  to  a common  end ; but  if  it  were  rejected, 
in  order  to  appoint  a committee  on  a different  motion,  it  would 
imply  a slight  on  the  council,  and  a determination  not  to  accept 
their  co-operation  in  securing  such  a revision  of  the  rules  as  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  whole  society. 

Mr.  Stillman  opposed  the  amendment,  because  it  appointed  no 
time  to  report,  and  gave  no  instruction  to  a committee. 

Mr.  Hart  agreed  that  country  members  ought  to  be  represented, 
and  said  that  could  be  arranged  for  afterwards  if  the  new  rules 
were  carried. 

Mr.  Mayall  thought  really  but  little  difference  existed  between 
the  • professed  aims  of  both  sides.  The  council  said  the  laws 
wanted  revising,  and  the  requisitionists  said  the  same  thing.  But 
the  subject  required  careful  consideration,  as  the  proposed  new 
laws  plainly  showed.  They  were  certainly  not  well  digested, 
although  he  agreed  with  them  in  some  points.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  after  a society  had  been  in  existence  upwards  of 
twenty  years  some  of  its  laws  should  require  revision  ; but  he 
could  not  understand  the  objection  to  an  amicable  arrangement  of 
the  matter.  The  council  made  a suggestion  that  seemed  beyond 
question.  They  proposed  a committee  in  which  they  offered 
the  opposition  six  members  as  against  three  to  be  nominated  by 
themselves.  He  hoped  such  a committee  would  be  accepted,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Cherrill  had  suggested,  a recognition  of  country  mem- 
bers would  form  one  of  the  provisions. 

Coi..  Stoart  Wortlky  intended  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 
In  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  Royal  Academy,  in  every  society  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  council  to 
furnish  a house  list  of  nominations  for  the  new  members  of 
council,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Photographic  Society 
should  give  up  the  benefit  of  the  precedent  which  was  found  to 
work  well  in  other  learned  societies.  It  was  manifest  that  a 
council  which  had  been  devoting  time  to  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  society  must  have  a better  idea  of  those  who  ought  to  retire, 
aud  whom  it  was  desirable  to  elect,  than  many  who  had  never 
thou  $ht  about  the  subject.  The  society  had  always  the  privilege 
of  rejecting  the  house  list  and  proposing  others.  Further,  he  felt 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  compel  the  society  to  give  up  a president, 
however  efficient,  at  the  end  of  three  years.  lie  did  not,  however, 
think  that  it  was  intended  as  an  attack  upon  the  present  president, 
whom  he  believed  every  one  regarded  with  esteem. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  replying,  said  he  protested  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  without  any  instruction  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  interrupted  to  point  out  that  the  pre- 
amble to  the  amendment  distinctly  recognized  the  principle  which 
the  requisitionists  were  contending  for,  only  suggested  that  a still 
broader  principle  should  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  reply,  said  that  the  council  objected  to  their 
first  requisition  on  the  ground  of  vagueness.  He  objected  to  the 
council’s  preamble  to  the  amendment  on  the  ground  of  vagueness, 
and  urged  upon  the  meeting  to  carry  the  resolutions  as  a definite 
instruction  to  any  committee  that  their  revision  had  to  include  the 
primary  principles  of  the  resolutions.  He  objected  to  the  council’s 
amendment  because  of  its  constitution,  and  asked  what  right  the 
couucil  had  to  claim  the  nomination  of  any  of  the  committee,  espe- 
cially without  first  submitting  their  names  to  the  meeting.  The 
council  wished  to  have  the  nomination  of  three  dark  horses — three 
uuknown  men. 

Mr.  Blanchard  asked  if  the  council  consisted  of  unknown 
men  ? 


Mr.  Hughes  resumed,  that  he  further  objected  that  reporting  to 
a general  meeting,  left  the  matter  over  indefinitely,  as  the  only 
general  meeting  was  the  annual  meeting.  He  urged  the  meeting 
to  vote  for  the  resolutions. 

A Voice. — Every  meeting  of  the  society  is  a general  meeting. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  in  a sense  all  meetings  were 
general ; that  it  was  entirely  erroneous  that  any  notion  of  delay 
was  involved,  or  could  be,  as  the  report  of  a committee  would  of 
course  be  made  to  a special  general  meeting,  the  present  being, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  adjourned  for  receiving  such 
report.  After  a few  further  explanations,  he  put  the  amendment, 
and  then  the  motion. 

The  amendment  of  the  council  was  lost,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  requisitionists  carried  by  a majority  of  six,  twenty-two  voting 
for  tho  amendment,  and  twenty-eight  against  it.  The  chairman 
said  they  would  now  proceed  to 

The  Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

The  Treasurer  read  his  report,  which  showed  a balance  in 
hand  of  upwards  £170. 

The  President  expressed  his  pride  and  satisfaction  in  such  a 
report,  and  referred  to  the  difficulties  through  which  the  council 
had,  during  the  last  few  years,  happily  conducted  the  society. 
From  having  a deficit  of  £300,  they  now  had  £300  to  the  good 
which  might  now  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  and  the 
art.  He  would  now  call  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  report  of 
the  council. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report,  which  gave  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  of  the  progress  of 
photography  during  the  past  year.  The  report  having  been 
received  and  adopted, 

The -Chairman  said  that  the  duties  of  the  council  for  the  past 
year  now  being  completed,- he  should  be  wanting  in  self-respect 
if  he  remained  any  longer  president  of  the  society.  By  the  vote 
of  that  evening,  and  the  terms  employed,  it  was  manifest  that  the 
couucil  and  himself  no  longer  retained  their  confidence,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  council,  who  had  asked  him  to  represent  them, 
and  himself,  he  tendered  the  resignations  of  its  officers  into  the 
hands  of  the  society.  He  thanked  them  for  many  expressions  of 
past  kindness,  and  hoped  for  the  society  every  success  in  the 
future,  aud  a better  president  and  better  officers.  lie  would  now 
vacate  the  chair,  which,  perhaps,  Mr.  Hughes  would  come  and 
fill. 

The  President  then  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  members 
of  the  couucil.  For  a short  time  bewilderment  and  confusion 
ensued. 

Mr.  Stillman  moved  that  the  resignations  be  not  accepted. 

Mr.  Mayall  said  : You  cannot  help  accepting  them.  This  is 
what  your  success  has  brought  you.  You  have  passed  a vote  of 
want  of  confidence,  and  then  you  talk  of  not  accepting  the  legiti- 
mate consequence.  Such  a position  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

Col.  Wortley  protested  against  the  word  ridiculous. 

Various  voices  were  heard  suggesting  various  things.  Mr.  Bed- 
ford was  nominated  to  take  the  chair  by  one, Mr.  Davies  by  another, 
and  Dr.  Mann  by  a third.  Some  one  then  remembered  that  the 
president  had  ironically  invited  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  chair,  and  that 
gentleman  proceeded  to  undertake  the  office.  After  further 
uncertainty  aud  confusion, 

Mr.  Hughes  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  ballot  for  officers. 

Col.  Wortley  protested  against  the  balloting  papers  as  illegal, 
as  they  did  not  contain  all  the  names  proposed.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Hughes  aud  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had  been  proposed,  and  did  not  appear 
in  the  lists. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  tliat  he  had  written  to  the  secretary  to 
decline  ; as  he  thought,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be 
unbecoming  of  him  to  accept  office. 

After  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Walter  Bird  moved  that  the  resignations  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Stillman  seconded  the  motion. 

A general  conversation  followed,  condemning  the  council  for 
want  of  respect  aud  consideration  to  the  requisitionists  in  having 
resigned.  One  gentleman  affirmed  that  when  a Ministry  resigned, 
it  always  held  office  until  another  was  formed. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley  emphatically  affirmed  the  contrary, 
saying  that  when  the  Cabinot  resigned,  it  did  so  completely  and 
at"  once.  The  comments  on  the  council  now  that  they  had 
retired  were  very  unfair.  They  had  the  perfect  right  to  resign, 
and  had  acted  as  men  of  any  feeling  of  self-respect  must  have 
done.  The  most  that  now  could  be  done  was  to  pass  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  last  motion,  asking  the  council  to  reconsider  their 
decision,  and  retain  office  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Hooper  seconded  this  amendment  The  original  motion 
was  carried  by  16  against  13. 

The  Chairman  again  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  ballot. 

Col.  Worths  y again  protested  against  the  balloting  as 
illegal. 

Mr.  Stillman  proposed  getting  a legal  opinion. 

After  some  further  confused  conversation  it  was  proposed  to 
elect  officers  at  once  without  nominations. 

Mr.  W.  Bird  proposed  Dr.  Mann  as  president,  and  Mr.  Goslett 
seconded  him. 

Dr.  Mann  declined,  under  the  circumstances,  to  stand. 

Mr.  Hughes  again  proposed  to  proceed  to  the  ballot,  saying 
that  if  they  elected  the  five  duly  nominated  at  the  last  meeting, 
these  being  appointed  could  fill  up  the  vacancies  caused  by  all  the 
resignations,  as  an  addendum  to  Rule  VII.,  passed  in  1856,  gave 
them  power  to  do.  Whilst  the  ballot  went  on  they  would  proceed 
with  the  appointment  of  a committee. 

Mr.  Stillman  moved  that  a committee  be  ‘appointed  to  revise 
the  laws,  and  that  Mr.  Hughes  be  empowered  to  nominate  the 
members. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  as  they  had  themselves  objected  to  the 
council  proposing  to  nominate  three  out  of  nine,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  give  him  the  power  of  nominating  the  whole  committee. 

Dr.  Mann  seconded  the  resolution,  and  suggested  that  the 
number  be  nine.  To  this  Mr.  Stillman  agreed,  and  the  motion 
was  carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  and  elected  : — 
Dr.  Mann.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stillman,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Bird, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Werge,  Col.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Sebastian 
Davis,  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Pritchard  were  nominated, 
but  declined  to  a~t.  Mr.  England,  Mr.  Bedford,  and  Captain 
Abney  were  elected  in  their  absence. 

Mr.  Stillman  proposed  that  the  committee  report  on 
March  10th. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  avoid  naming 
any  specific  time  for  reporting  ? 

It  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  to  March  10th, 
when  the  committee  would  report  progress. 

The  returns  from  the  scrutineers  gave  the  following  as  the 
present  officers  of  the  society: — Vice-President — Mr.  J.  R.  John- 
son. Council — Dr.  Mann.  Mr.  J.  A.  Spencer,  Mr.  W.  Woodbury, 
Mr.  F.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Goslett. 

Mr.  Hooper  wished  to  say,  before  the  meeting  separated,  that 
if,  as  had  been  declared,  the  vote  of  the  requisitionists  was  not 
intended  as  a vote  of  want  of  confidence,  the  only  way  to  prove  it 
would  be  to  take  some  steps  for  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Glaisher 
and  the  council.  He  was  satisfied  that  only  by  some  such  step 
would  Mr.  Glaisher  be  induced  to  return,  and  he  did  not  know 
where  they  would  replace  him. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Societt. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew 
Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  the  president, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  admitted  ordinary  members: — Messrs. 
John  Legget,  William  Anderson,  John  Stenhouse,  D.  Finlayson, 
W.  B.  Wise,  and  D.  C.  Simpson. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  read  a paper  “ On  the  Keeping  of  Sensi- 
tized Paper  ” (in  our  next),  and  showed  a number  of  specimens, 
both  of  paper  and  prints,  in  various  stages  of  manipulation. 

Mr.  Panton  had  used  Durand's  paper  for  a considerable  time, 
and  found  it  perfectly  white,  and  remain  good  for  several  months, 
if  kept  under  pressure. 

Dr.  Thomson  had  frequently  used  preserved  sensitized  paper, 
and  found  it  answered  his  purpose  admirably ; he  had  some  now 
in  his  possession  that  was  sensitized  in  July  last,  and  was  still  as 
white  as  ever,  and  printed  well.  In  its  preparation  two  baths  had 
been  used : the  first,  a 60-grain  solution  of  silver,  which 
thoroughly  coagulated  the  albumen,  and  converted  the  chlorides 
of  the  alkaline  metals  into  chloride  of  silver ; and  the  second,  a 
20-graiu  solution  of  silver,  containing  25  grains  of  citric  add. 
The  citric  acid,  he  said,  prevented  discolouration  of  the  paper, 
and  gave  it  its  keeping  properties.  Before  printing,  however,  he 
considered  tnat  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  fume  with 
ammonia,  to  get  rid  of  the  citric  acid ; and  he  had  no  doubt  that 


if  Mr.  Turnbull  had  tried  the  fuming,  he  would  have 
found  his  paper  answer  better.  The  fuming  generally 
discoloured  the  paper  a little,  but  the  darkening  entirely 
disappeared  in  toning. 

Mr.  Bashford  had  used  the  collodio-chloride  paper  a good  deal, 
but  it  discoloured  rapidly,  and  had  to  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  that  it  was  no  doubt  desirable  to  get  a paper 
that  would  keep  good  for  some  time,  but  he  thought  it  more  im- 
portant to  know  how  to  use  it  properly.  Some  people  seemed  to 
think  that  printing  was  merely  a mechanical  process  that  could  be 
done  by  anybody,  and  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  good  paper 
and  a fair  negative.  He  believed  that  there  was  more  art  required 
for  really  high-class  printing  than  was  generally  conceded,  and 
thought  that  photographers  generally  did  not  give  it  the  attention 
it  required. 

The  President  said  the  subject  was  one  of  such  interest  that  it 
could  not  be  fairly  discussed  off-hand,  and  suggested  that  the  dis- 
cussion be  adjourned,  to  enable  members  to  experiment,  and  bring 
up  results  at  a future  meeting.  (Agreed.) 

Mr.  Turnbull  then  introduced  a lamp  which  he  had  constructed 
at  an  improvement  on  that  used  in  the  sciopticon.  The  improve- 
ment consisted  in  the  introduction  of  a third  wick  standing  thus 
f | \ between  the  two  angular  ones.  41  is  object  was,  first,  to 
increase  the  light ; and  secondly,  to  get  rid  of  the  dark  shadow 
which  the  sciopticon,  as  at  present  arranged,  casts  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  screen.  The  increase  of  light  was  very  marked,  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  lamp,  the  shadow  on  the  screen 
was  rather  intensified. 

Several  modifications  were  suggested  with  a view  to  get  rid  of 
the  shadow,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  subject  would  be  again 
introduced. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


tHalk  hx  ifre  jstnbia. 


Fire  in  a Studio. — On  Saturday  evening  week,  a tiro 
j occurred  in«one  of  the  studios  of  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Boo),  through 
the  servant  cleaning  the  room  by  candle-light.  It  is  supposed 
that  a spark  must  have  caught  some  of  the  canvas  sconery,  or 
carpet,  for  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  neighbours  gave  an 
alarm,  and  the  scenery  and  blinds  of  the  roof  were  found  in  a 
blaze.  Having,  fortunately,  some  water  at  band,  the  fire  was 
soon  put  out.  without  damage  to  cameras,  lenses,  &c.,  which 
were  in  the  studio.  The  damage  (about  £30)  is  fortunatoly 
! covered  by  insurance. 

Preparation  of  Bromide  of  Ammonium  —In  a recent 
communication  to  tbo  Pharmaceutical  Journal  Mr.  Price  gives 
the  following  as  a convenient  mode  of  preparing  (lie  bromide 
of  ammonium  required  by  photographers: — Take  four  ounces 
(troy)  of  g rod  bromide  of  potassium  and  dissolve  it  in  six  fluid 
ounces  of  boiling  water  ; next  dissolve  three  ounces  (troy)  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  four  and  a-half  fluid  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  mix  the  two  solutions.  Double  decomposition 
now  takes  place,  the  result  being  the  production  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  sulphate  of  potassium.  The  latter  salt  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  and  still  less  so  in  weak  alcohol ; hence 
Mr.  Price  recommends  that  one  and  a-balf  fluid  ounce  of 
alcohol  should  be  added  to  the  cold  liquid,  and  tho  whole  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  greater  part 
(nearly  all)  of  the  sulphato  of  potassium  will  then  be  found  to 
have  crystallized  out.  Tbo  whole  is  filtered,  washed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a mixture  of  one  part  of  alcohol  and  four  of 
water,  and  the  filtered  liquid  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
bromide  of  ammonium  so  produced  keeps  well,  and  is  free  from 
sulphur — a not  uncommon  constituent  of  a bromide  made  from 
hydrobromic  acid  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  bromine  in  presence  of  water.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  preseiico  ot  a trace  of  sulphur  would  produce  spots 
and  stains  in  the  sensitive  photographic  film  prepared  from  a 
collodion  in  which  the  impure  bromide  had  been  used  ; and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  some  apparently  unaccountable  stains 
traceable  to  the  collodion  are  often  really  due  to  tho  impurity 
of  the  salts  used  in  bromizing  the  liquid. 

New  Method  of  Mounting  Stereoscopic  Views.— By 
Professor  Himes—  Instead  of  affixing  the  photographic  prints 
to  the  usual  stiff  cards,  they  are  mounted  in  a book  about 
3g  by  inches,  on  leaves  of  heavy  paper  of  double  that  size, 
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fastened  by  their  centres  on  short  guards,  like  maps  in  an  atlas’ 
each  book  containing  about  a dozen  such  double  leaves.  A 
piece  of  smooth  paper  is  placed  between  the  halves  of  each 
stereograph  after  mountiug,  and  the  book  subjected  to  pressure, 
as  of  a copying  press,  for  an  hour  or  more.  By  opening  such 
a book  at  any  of  these  double  leaves,  and  sliding  it  between 
the  wire  guards  of  a Holmes  stereoscope,  like  an  ordinary 
stereograph,  an  effect  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  card 
stereograph  is  produced.  Since  the  pictures  can  be  readily 
examined  by  simply  turning  the  leaves,  and  may  be  compactly 
stowed  away,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  comparative  freedom  of 
tho  photographs  from  injury  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
atmospheric  influences,  whilst  the  facility  of  reference  to  any 
particular  picture  is  greatly  increased,  especially  when  collec- 
tions are  properly  arranged  and  classified,  for  which  purpose 
each  book  is  supplied  with  blank  index  and  title  pages.  It  is 
suggested  that  collections  of  stereographs  on  this  plan, 
illustrative  of  different  subjects,  scientific  and  otherwise,  or 
supplementary  to  books  upon  such  subjects,  might  be  placed  in 
libraries,  accessible  to  the  public,  with  almost  as  little  risk  of 
injury  as  the  books;  a few  simple  instruments  hung  near  such 
cases  being  the  only  addition  necessary.  The  range  of  purely 
scientific  subjects  susceptible  of  stereoscopic  illustration  might 
increase  under  such  encouragement. — Journal  of  Franklin 
Institute. 

“To  Save  Overprinted  Photographs. — Tone  and  fix  in 
the  usual  way.  Having  taken  out  all  sufficiently  light,  turn 
off  the  hypo  fixing  solution,  and  wash  in  one  or  two  waters; 
then  turn  on  to  the  prints  a very  strong,  fresh  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  water  quite  warm  ; watch  closely,  and 
remove  as  soon  as  light  enough.  If  very  dark  prints  are  to  be 
bleached,  don’t  overtone,  as  they  will  look  more  toned  after 
bleaching.  Prints  bleached  in  this  way  will  come  out  as 
brilliant  as  when  printed  right,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way.  I 
have  tried  several  formula!,  such  as  cyanide,  ammonia,  &c.,  but 
the  prints  were  spoiled  in  tone  and  brilliancy,  also  the  paper 
turned  yellow. — J.  Saunders,  in  Philadelphia  Photographer. 

To  Duplicate  Negatives  by  the  Wet  Process.— Place 
npon  each  corner  of  the  negative  to  be  duplicated  apiece  of 
cardboard  sufficient  to  keep  the  coated  and  sensitized  plate 
from  touching  against  it.  Place  this  in  tho  plate-holder,  and 
upon  it  an  ordinary  wet  collodion  plate,  and  close  as  usual. 
Place  the  camera  in  good  light,  with  two  thicknesses  of  tissue- 
paper  over  front  of  lens  ; slide  the  bellows  as  close  to  lens  as 
possible,  and  be  able  to  cover  the  plate  ; expose  about  the 
ordinary  time  for  a negativo  in  the  usual  way  ; develop ; and 
you  get  a nice  sharp  transparency,  and  from  this  you  can  make 
as  many  negatives  as  wished  in  the  same  manner,  or  enlarge- 
ments can  be  made  as  with  other  transparencies. — Ibid. 

Removing  Iodide  from  Baths. — Mr.  S.  M.  Miller,  writing 
to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  says  : — “ I have  made  a little 
discovery  (new  to  myself  at  least)  in  regard  to  clearing  old 
baths  of  iodide.  Let  the  bath  get  almost  cold  enough  to  freeze, 
and  the  iodide  will  form  in  the  shape  of  very  fine  crystals, 
which  are  oasily  filtered  out.  I find  the  method  very  simple 
and  effectual,  especially  in  winter.  When  summer  comes,  I 
shall  adopt  tho  plan  of  packing  my  bath  in  ice,  to  produce  the 
necessary  degree  of  cold.  This  may  be  old  to  you,  but  I find 
it  a decided  saving  of  time  and  labour  over  tho  old  method  of 
diluting,  filtering,  and  evaporating.” 


3U  tempottirtiits. 

J.  M. — Tho  best  mode  of  removing  stains  or  dirt  from  the  surface 
of  a lens  consists  in  the  application  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  one 
part  of  acid  to  two  parts  of  water.  Rub  gently  with  a piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  then  rinse. 

J.  Franks. — We  have  no  knowledge  from  experience,  but  believe 
the  exposure  is  very  much  longer.  The  maker  will  doubtless  give 
you  a satisfactory  comparative  statement  of  tho  ditt'erence  in 
exposure. 

Bacup. — Without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  impurity  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a suggestion  as  to  its  removal.  Arc  you  sure  that  the 
yellowness  is  tho  result  of  the  washing  water  r If  the  impurity 
of  the  water  bo  due  to  organic  mattor,  wtiich  is  most  probable  if 
the  water  has  a yellowish  brown  discolouration,  Condy’s  fluid 
(permanganate of  potash)  will  purify  it.  Try  that.  Boiling  will 
aid  in  removing  many  impurities.  Try  it.  2.  You  mav  obtain 
carbon  enlargements  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird,  at 
their  printing  works  at  Ealing. 


Northumberland. — You  can  scarcely  have  read  all  that  has 
recently  appeared  in  our  pages  on  the  subject  of  enlarged  nega- 
tives. There  are  two  plans  strongly  advocated  by  successful  en- 
largers. One  plan  consists  in  producing  a transparency  the  same 
sizo  as  ths  negative  by  superposition,  cither  on  carbon  transparency 
t issue  or  on  an  albumen  plate.  From  a good  transparency  so  obtaiued 
from  a good  negative  you  may  secure  a good  enlarged  negative. 
The  other  plan  consists  in  taking  an  enlarged  transparency,  and 
carefully  working  upon  this  to  remove  defects  and  soften  coarse- 
ness. From  this  transparency  you  can  also  secure  a good  en- 
larged negative.  But  you  employ  neither  plan.  You  produce  a 
small  transparency  in  the  camera  on  wet  collodion,  and  from  that 
an  enlarged  negative  in  a similar  manner,  and  you  obtain  a coarso 
result.  This  is  tho  usual  result  under  such  circumstances.  Every 
defect  in  the  original  negative  and  the  transparency  is  magnified, 
and  the  coarse  texture  and  the  coarse  deposit  of  an  iron  developed 
image  on  wet  collodion  arc  magnified.  With  a very  fine  negativo 
of  a very  refined  face  you  may,  by  your  plan,  obtain  something 
pretty  good.  Read  carefully  the  recent  papers  and  discussions, 
and  follow  out  the  hints  given.  The  portrait  you  enclose  is  want- 
ing in  sharpness,  and  is  too  abruptly  lighted.  The  shadowed  side 
sadly  wants  reflected  light. 

R.  W. — A good  landscape  lens  or  a triple  will  answer  well  for  all 
the  purposes  you  mention. 

T.  T. — Unless  you  have  some  knowledge  of  German  pronunciation, 
you  will  scarcely  speak  the  name  with  absolute  precision ; but  it 
is  pronounced  very  nearly  as  it  would  be  in  English,  giving,  how- 
ever, tho  sound  of  oo  to  the  u in  the  first  syllable  of  the  surname. 

John  Bulbeck. — There  is  no  work  on  lighting  except  that  of 
Bigelow,  which  is,  however,  a very  good  work.  Robinson’s 
“ 1’ictorial  Effect”  nlso  contains  much  information  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps,  on  (he  whole,  you  will  find  it  more  generally  useful. 

J.  W. — The  general  lighting  of  your  pictures  is  not  bad,  but  the 
negatives  are  over-intensitied,  and  the  prints  not  quite  deep 
enough.  The  reflections  from  the  white  paint  on  the  south  side 
seem  in  some  somewhat  too  strong.  Wo  should  in  such  a room 
have  blinds  fixed  at  the  ridge  for  the  skylight,  and  curtains 
sliding  on  rods  for  the  side  lights.  The  lens  you  mention  would 
answer  well  for  such.  work.  You  may  at  times  find  the  lenses 
of  tho  maker  in  the  hands  of  second-hand  dealers,  and  you 
may  safely  purchase  there.  We  highly  approve  of  Weston’s 
Burnisher. 

A.  11. — A pencil  drawing  may  be  copied  by  the  wet  process  with 
perfect  success.  Do  not  over-expose  the  plate,  and  develop  with 
a weak  iron  developer,  say  five  grains  of  the  iron  salt  and  fifteen 
minims  of  acetic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  water.  If  the  solution  is 
somewhat  old,  so  much  the  better. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Artiat. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

W.  It.  F. — Thanks.  The  paragraph  is  amusing  enough,  as  illus- 
trating the  want  of  familiarity  with  the  art  in  many  journalists. 
Tho  Vander  Weyde  process  is  referred  to  in  the  first  part,  and  the 
lens  of  extraordinary  power  is  the  very  large  condenser  of  Monck- 
hoven’s  enlarging  apparatus. 

H.  W.  D. — You  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  distinction  between  the 
amount  of  a salt  contained  in  a measured  ounce  of  a saturated 
solution,  and  tho  amount  which  must  be  added  to  an  ounce  of 
water  to  saturate  it.  When  you  have  added  six  drachms  of  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  to  an  ounce  of  water,  you  will  have  saturated 
that  water;  but  you  will  have  considerably  more  than  an  ounce 
of  saturated  solution,  although  by  measure  you  will  not  have  an 
ounce  and  six  drachms.  If  you  wish  to  enter  fully  into  tho 
details  of  this  question  of  saturated  solutions  of  iron  salts,  wo 
must  refer  you  to  Storer’s  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,  whore  you 
will  find  it  treated  at  much  greater  length  than  we  can  treat  it 
hero. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  P.  A.  F.  Villiers,  Newport, 

Photograph  of  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Newport. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cookk,  Thurles,  Ireland, 

Photograph  entitled  11  When  will  he  come  !” 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stephens,  Falmouth, 

Photograph  of  R.  N.  Fowler,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smautt,  Leamington, 

Photograph  of  J oseph  Arch. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Shaw,  Clifton, 

Photograph  of  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall. 

Mr.  C.  Sanderson,  Preston, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  Father  Cobb. 

Mr.  II.  Greoson,  Luton, 

Four  Photographs  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Twells. 

Mr.  A.  Raynsr,  Leek, 

Two  Photographs  of  A.  J.  Worthington,  Esq. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Earl,  Worcester, 

Photograph  of  a Dog  “ Peasant  Boy.” 

Messrs.  Beacford  and  Brcce,  Galway, 

Photograph  of  Interior  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Galway. 

Mr.  A.  Knighton,  Kettering, 

Photograph  of  Interior  of  Industrial  Exhibition,  Kettering. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Special  Correspondents — Dummies  in  the  Studio — Tiie 

War  on  the  Gold  Coast— The  Transit  oe  Venus 
Observations. 

Spatial  Correspomlents. — “ I certainly  must  get  a pocket 
camera!” a well-known  artist  exclaimed  in  our  hearing  the 
other  day.  lie  had  been  to  St.  Petersburgh  on  behalf  of 
the  principal  illustrated  London  paper,  sketching  at  times 
with  might  and  main  to  secure  a pictorial  record  of  the 
interesting  scenes  going  on  around  him.  'The  subject 
points  of  a group,  or  the  central  portion  of  a ceremony, 
his  rapid  pencil  could  cunningly  sketch  all  in  good  time  ; 
but  then  the  general  aspect  and  surroundings  were  not 
done  justice  to,  and  it  was  in  this  respect  that  he  sorely 
needed  assistance  to  give  a proper  reflex  of  the  same. 
Thus  in  the  ceremony  of  “ Blessing  the  Neva,”  or  “ The 
Royal  Marriage,”  if,  as  he  explained,  lie  had  had  an  assist- 
ant to  expose  for  him  a dry  plate,  and  thus  secure  an  out- 
line (no  matter  how  rough  or  indistinct)  of  the  whole 
display,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  furnished  a much 
more  truthful  representation,  because  the  surrounding 
details  would  have  been  correctly  put  in.  Ilad  lie  been 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  Russian  scenes  and  Russian 
costumes,  background  and  accessories  might,  it  is  true, 
have  been  imagined  when  finishing  off  the  sketch  ; but 
in  any  case  a rough  photographic  cliche  would  have  been 
of  the  greatest  aid  in  producing  the  block.  The  time  may 
not  be  very  distant,  therefore,  when  we  shall  see  special 
correspondents  not  only  provided  with  a trusty  field  glass, 
but  carrying  a reconnoiteur  camera,  with  instantaneous  dry 
plates,  which  will  furnish  at  home  as  much  matter  for 
descriptive  articles  as  the  whole  mass  of  manuscript  notes 
or  pencil  sketches  they  have  taken. 

Dummies  in  the  Studio. — Dummies  come  out  so  very 
truthful  in  photography  that  their  aid  is  seldom  invoked  by 
the  professional  photographer.  Dress  a doll  up  any  way 
you  like,  it  will  never  be  mistaken  for  a baby  ; and  if 
you  really  want  to  prove  that  a stuffed  animal  is  really 
what  it  appears  to  be,  you  have  only  to  photograph  it  and 
show  the  result.  Therefore  we  think  that  few  answers 
will  be  received  by  a Coblenz  photographer  who  adver- 
tizes in  the  Arehiv  that  he  has  for  disposal  “ a wooden 
horse,  life-size,  accurately  modelled  from  nature,  provided 
with  saddle  and  bridle  complete.  The  horse  is  well  suited 
for  a garrison  town  where  cavalry  are  stationed.” 

The  War  on  the  Gold  Coast. — Although  statements  have 
appeared  in  our  contemporaries  to  the  effect  that  photo- 
graphic apparatus  in  some  quantity  has  been  shipped  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  wre  fear  that  no  official  steps 
have  been  taken  to  secure  photographic  records  by  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Pritchard,  of  the  Woolwich  Photographic 
Establishment,  as  also  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  who  conducts 
the  Photographic  School  at  Chatham,  are  both  unable  to 
give  us  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  inference 
is  that  if  any  apparatus  has  been  despatched,  it  is  private 
property.  That  several  of  the  officers  engaged  at  the  scene 
of  war  have  provided  themselves  with  cameras  and  the 
necessary  requisites,  there  is  little  doubt,  for  photography 
is  a favourite  pursuit  with  many  in  the  army,  and  this 
would  be  too  good  an  occasion  to  pass  over  ; therefore  we 
may  at  any  rate  rely  upon  some  photographic  records  being 
secured.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Government,  in  restricting  the  non-conibatant  element  to 
the  narrowest  limits,  did  not  spare  a couple  of  men  to  act  as 
photographers.  Pictures  of  well  chosen  subjects  would  have 
been  invaluable  hereafter  as  records,  and  would  form  the 
most  important  portion  of  any  history  that  maybe  written  on 
the  subject,  for  the  natural  difficulties  and  peculiar  features 
of  the  country  would  thus  be  most  graphically  pourtrayed. 


The  Transit  of  Venus  Observations. — As  we  stated  a little 
while  ago,  Dr.  Krone,  the  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Dresden,  has  been  instructed  by  the  German 
Government  to  make  the  photographic  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  at  a station  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
the  distance  of  the  station  will  naturally  necessitate  his 
departure  in  early  summer.  The  photographers  to  repre- 
sent this  country  are  not  yet  told  off,  but  it  is  settled  that 
Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  goes  to  Alexandria  in  charge  of  the 
station  there.  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  who  has  had  more  to 
do,  perhaps,  with  photo-astronomical  observations  than 
any  man  in  Europe,  is  to  take  charge  of  a station  some- 
where in  China  or  Japan,  the  locality  not  being  yet  fixed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  name  of  Captain  Waterhouse, 
the  Assistant  Surveyor-General  of  India,  may  not  be  for- 
gotten when  choosing  photographers  to  undertake  the 
observations,  for  that  officer,  besides  being  a most  accom- 
plished operator,  has  already  acquired  special  experience  in 
this  particular  branch  of  camera  work. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  ONE’S  FACE. 

A recent  extract  from  an  American  paper,  given  in  the 
'linns,  has  again  revived  a curious  phase  of  the  copyright 
question,  and  raised  the  question,  has  a man  a copyright 
in  his  own  face?  It  is  certain  that  the  statutes  relating  to 
copyright  make  no  pi’ovision  for  protecting  such  a right, 
and  it  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  decide  in  what  legal  form 
the  question  could  be  raised.  The  case  in  point  has 
reference  to  the  publication  of  an  engraved  portrait ; but 
the  practice  of  photographers  of  exhibiting  specimen 
portraits  is  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  subject  as 
open  to  serious  objection.  The  extract  to  which  we  refer 
is  as  follows  : — 

The  Right  to  One’s  Face. — The  right  of  a man  to  control 
the  publication  of  his  own  features^  a rather  delicate  point  of 
personal  law  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  elucidated.  The 
well-known  practice  of  photographers  in  exhibiting  copies  of  the 
portraits  which  they  have  taken  is  one  which,  on  some  grounds, 
may  be  deemed  open  to  grave  exceptions.  The  position  of  the 
illustrated  papers  in  the  matter  might  also  repay  inspection.  A 
contemporary,  having  prepared  for  publication  a portrait  of  a lady 
whose  husband  is  in  high  official  position  under  the  present  admi- 
nistration, the  picture  was  reluctantly  suppressed  at  the  request  of 
the  latter  on  the  assurance  that  it  was  the  lady’s  wish.  At  the 
same  time,  the  journal  announced  that  this  was  the  last  time  such 
a concession  would  be  made  to  private  prejudices.  It  proclaimed 
the  doctrine  that  neither  man  nor  woman  had  any  property  in  the 
reflection  of  their  features,  and  that  hereafter  in  a similar  case  it 
should  not  “ feel  compelled  to  regard  the  wishes  or  request  of  the 
party  concerned.”  The  same  journal  announced  in  one  of  its  early 
impressions  that  it  would  give  representations  of  private  wedding 
parties  whenever  it  felt  inclined,  and  that  it  “should  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  regard  the  objections  of  the  parties  concerned.”  In  eases 
like  these  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  precise  line  where  liberty  ends 
and  license  begins;  but  men  of  right  feeling  and  true  delicacy 
know  by  instinct  what  is  correct,  and  what  is  a violation  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  domestic  privacy.  If  the  portraits  thus  published 
in  disregard  of  wishes  and  requests  were  uniformly  artistic  or  ap- 
proximately like,  one  part  of  the  objection,  though  not  theessentia 
part,  would  vanish  ; but  they  are  often  such  hideous  caricatures  as 
to  amount  to  positive  pictorial  libels.  The  paper  we  speak  of  pub- 
lished, a day  or  two  after  his  death,  what  it  called  a portrait  of 
Charles  Astor  Basted.  The  face  depicted  might  have  belonged  to 
a butcher  or  a drover,  but  had  not  a trace  of  the  intellect  and  high 
breeding  marked  in  every  feature  of  its  pretended  subject.  It  may 
be  said  that  very  few  people  really  object  to  have  their  portraits 
published.  That  is  probably  true,  yet  it  is  not  exactly  to  the 
point.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  generally  right  and 
proper  for  an  illustrated  paper  to  publish  such  portraits  as  it  may 
deem  of  interest  to  its  readers,  but  whether  such  portraits  may  be 
rightfully  and  properly  published  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  will 
of  their  prototypes.  It  would  certainly  be  a most  interesting 
case  for  a court  of  law. — New  York  Tunes. 

Mr.  John  Leighton,  the  errors  in  whose  letters  we 
pointed  out  a few  mouths  ago,  when  the  question  of  portrait 
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copyright  was  discussed  in  the  public  press,  in  referring  to 
this  question  again,  takes  occasion  to  repeat  the  same 
erroneous  statements.  He  says,  in  a letter  to  the 
limes: — 

Sir, — It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  no  one  in  England  has  a 
copyright  in  his  own  face,  the  same  being  at  the  mercy  of  any 
photographer  who  may  seize  it.  The  copyright  in  negatives,  as 
we  know  by  a late  discussion  in  The  Times,  is  vested  in  the 
photographer,  unless  formal  stipulations  are  entered  into  prior  to 
the  sitting. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Art  Copyright  Act  I 
strongly  opposed  the  immolation  of  the  sitter’s  rights,  and  since 
then  the  processes  and  methods  of  reproduction  have  multiplied 
indefinitely,  the  objections  becoming  greater — the  illustrated 
papers  often  taking  any  print  they  please,  instead  of  asking  the 
person  to  sit  to  their  nominee,  that  they  may  produce  an  oiiginal 
and  satisfactory  picture. 

At  the  period  of  the  death  of  Madame  Rachel,  the  eminent 
French  tragedienne,  a Paris  photographer  managed  to  obtain 
access  to  the  mortuary  chamber,  where  he  posed  the  body  con- 
veniently, and  took  several  negatives.  After  this  he  employed  an 
artist  to  touch  her  up,  opening  the  eyes — in  fact,  to  animate  the 
corpse.  That,  I need  hardly  say,  resulted  in  a ghastly  libel, 
which  stared  out  horribly  in  all  the  print  shops,  causing  the 
family  to  proceed  against  the  perpetrator,  who  was  fined  and 
punished,  though  not  until  after  many  had  been  sold.  We 
should  have  wanted  precedent,  but  the  French  laws  being  codified 
render  justice  more  facile. — Yours  ever  truly,  John'  Leighton. 

Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  Feb.  14. 

It  is  probable  that  the  English  law  would  have  found 
ready  means  to  punish  the  perpetrator  of  an  outrage  like 
that  described,  but,  as  it  scarcely  bears  on  the  question  of 
copyright,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it.  It  is  in 
the  notion  that  the  photographer,  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  portraiture,  acquires  a copyright  in  the  photographs  he 
produces,  without  the  consent  of  the  sitter,  that  Mr. 
Leighton’s  error  consists.  The  Copyright  Law  distinctly 
enacts  that  where  the  portrait  is  a commission,  pro- 
duced for  “a  good  and  valuable  consideration,”  the 
copyright  docs  not  vest  in  the  artist  without  a written 
agreement  with  his  customer.  That  point  relating  to 
the  sitter’s  rights  is  tolerably  clear  in  the  Act;  whether 
the  copyright  accrues  to  the  sitter  without  an  agreement 
is  not  quite  so  clear,  as  the  Act  is  very  clumsily  worded. 
Some  have  held  that  the  copyright  does,  according  to  the 
Act,  so  accrue  to  the  sitter.  Ilut  whilst  this  ptfint  does 
not  appear  certain,  it  is  practically  of  little  importance : 
for  whether,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  no  copyright 
arises  in  such  case  ; or,  arising,  it  belong  to  the  sitter,  the 
issue  would  be  much  the  same,  except  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances not  often  likely  to  arise. 

A further  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  same  journal  by 
Mr.  A.  Beau,  who  proposes  to  make  the  custom,  now  uni- 
versally recognized,  of  printing  from  a portrait  negative 
solely  to  the  sitter’s  order,  more  imperative  and  certain, 
by  registering  the  copyright,  in  the  sitter's  name,  at  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  a written  agreement  being,  of  course,  pre- 
viously necessary,  lie  says : — 

Sir, — May  I be  allowed  a few  words  on  the  controverted  ques- 
tion of  negatives,  as  it  is  now  transferred  to  a ground  upon  which 
I am  particularly  concerned  ? 

I am  sure  no  respectable  photographer  will  contradict  me 
when  I assert  that  the  rule  has  always  been  to  keep  all  private 
negatives  for  the  sole  use  of  the  persons  whose  likeness  they 
represent,  and,  moreover,  that  this  rule  may  be  said  to  have  been 
strictly  anhered  to. 

I would  propose  a very  simple  plan  of  solving  the  difficulty. 
It  would  consist  in  entering  the  negative  at  Stationers’  Hall,  in 
the  name  of  the  sitter,  who  would  pay  the  charge  of  such 
entry— viz.,  Is. — and  thus  secure  the  copyright  of  the  image. 

For  my  own  part,  I am  quite  ready  to  offer  this  satisfaction  to 
any  of  my  clients  who  may  wish  it.— I am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Adolphe  Beau. 

283,  Regent  Street,  Feb.  16. 


MY  TROUBLES  IN  TAKING  LARGE  DIRECT 
HEADS. 

BY  R.  W.  ALDRIDGE.* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  not  often  that  a 
discussion  introduced  at  these  meetings  is  allowed  to 
extend  to  a third  night.  The  subject  of  “ Enlargements 
versus  Direct  Pictures,”  opportunely  introduced  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Croughton,  has  excited  so  much  interest,  as 
witnessed  by  the  articles  and  letters  in  the  journals,  that 
I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  let  it  drop  while  anything 
remains  to  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Much  of  this  interest 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  recent  competition  for  the  Craw- 
shay  prizes.  The  principal  speakers  upon  the  two  last 
occasions  are  both  well  known  as  being  professionally 
engaged  in  enlarging.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  surprising 
that  they  should,  even  in  spite  of  an  old  proverb,  have 
treated  the  matter  as  if  there  were  only  one  side  to  the 
story.  They  have  certainly  enlarged  upon  the  advantages 
of  enlarging.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  carried  off  the  prizes  have  been 
induced  to  take  up  the  glove  on  behalf  of  the  direct  heads. 
I feel  that  1 am  but  half  a champion  at  the  most,  as  I 
believe  that  after  a certain  point  the  enlarging  process  has 
the  best  of  it.  This  point  1 am  inclined  to  place  at  about 
half  the  size  of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I have  pre- 
ferred to  entitle  this  a paper  on  “ My  Troubles  in  Taking 
Large  Direct  Heads,”  rather  than  damage  the  cause  1 
espouse  by  my  inefficient  handling.  I have  also  another 
motive  : 1 believe  that  in  the  last  competition  the  size  of 
the  face— or,  as  it  is  wrongly  called  in  Mr.  Crawsliay’s 
announcement,  “ the  head” — namely,  from  seven  and a-half 
to  eight  inches,  considerably  exceeds  the  average  length  of 
the  “ human  face  divine,”  even  in  male  heads.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  the  fair  sex — always  the  most  attractive 
part  of  a photographic  display — the  difficulty  is  much 
greater ; so  much  so  as  practically  to  be  prohibitive  to 
those  who  object  to  the  distortion  inevitably  resulting 
from  making  objects  larger  than  the  model.  By  the  en- 
larging process  it  makes  but  little  difference  whether  the 
face  is  increased  to  eight  or  eighteen  inches —dispropor- 
tionate distortion  will  not  be  the  result ; but  in  the  direct 
heads  it  is  far  otherwise.  In  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  paper,  I stated  my  objections 
to  any  comparison  between  the  direct  and  enlarged  heads 
of  the  larger  than  life  size.  Practically  they  were  both 
enlargements,  and  under  such  circumstances  I prefer  those 
that  were  correctly  labelled.  I am  a believer  in  large 
lenses  up  to  a certain  point,  and  it  is  to  prevent  their  being 
overweighted  in  the  coming  race,  as  well  as  the  hope  that 
a record  of  my  mistakes  may  be  useful  to  those  who  travel 
the  same  road,  that  I have  put  together  these  few  notes. 
Much  has  been  said  both  for  and  against  the  proportions  I 
stated  as  the  standard  on  the  last  occasion  ; resulting, 
however,  in  an  unanimity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  took 
the  trouble  to  submit  them  to  the  test  of  actual  measure- 
ment, for  which  I had  scarcely  hoped.  As  the  subject 
seems  to  possess  an  interest,  I will  give  at  somewhat 
greater  length  the  usually  recognized  proportions,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  applied  by  artists. 

According  to  the  standard  proportion,  the  face  is  allowed 
to  contain  one-tenth  of  the  length  ( f the  whole  figure, 
measured  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the 
head.  The  face  itself  is  divided  into  thre ; equal  parts— or, 
as  we  say,  into  three  noses — namely,  fro  n the  bottom  of 
the  chin  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose  ; the  nose  itself ; and, 
lastly,  from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  parting  of  the  hair. 
This  is  always  called  a face.  Another  measurement  of  the 
same  length,  from  the  parting  of  the  hair  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  completts  the  head,  which  is  computed  to  be 
one-eighth  of  the  figure  measured  as  before.  In  practice 
the  last  measurement  is  generally  found  to  be  a little 
smaller  than  the  rest.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
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in  the  case  of  a bald  person,  or  where  the  head  is  covered, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  top  of  the  face  ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a point  the  length  of  the  nose 
above  the  nose  itself.  As  Mr.  Hubbard  has  correctly 
stated,  the  measurement  by  faces,  which  is  held  to  be  the 
more  correct,  is  generally  adopted  by  sculptors,  who,  as 
they  more  frequently  represent  the  nude  figure,  are  obliged 
to  be  very  particular  in  their  proportions.  The  other, 
although  less  exact,  is  found  more  handy  by  painters, 
and  sufficiently  true  for  their  purposes.  Thus  the  shoulders 
are  said  to  be  two  heads  across.  The  body,  including  the 
head  and  the  legs,  are  eaeli  four  heads  in  length.  The 
head  and  chest  to  a level  with  the  nipple  are  equal  in 
length  to  the  remainder  of  the  body — that  is,  two  heads. 
The  legs,  again,  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts  at  the 
patella,  or  knee-pan.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
eight-inch  face  will  give  a head  about  ten  inches.  Now, 
whether  we  multiply  the  first  by  ten  or  the  latter  by  eight, 
the  result  is  the  same,  namely,  six  feet  eight  inches  as  the 
height  of  the  figure.  It  strikes  me  the  recruiting  sergeant 
would  pronounce  this  rather  above  the  average  of  humanity. 
1 will  not  weary  you  with  any  more  of  these  details. 
Should  any  of  you  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  you  to  Flaxman’s  Lectures  on 
Sculpture,  to  Bono-ni’s  work  on  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  or  to  the  numerous  observations  on  the 
subject  to  be  found  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Treatise  on 
Painting. 

The  enlarging  processes  have  certainly  made  much  pro- 
gress within  the  lasbyear  or  two.  No  doubt  something  of 
this  is  due  to  the  improved  quality  of  the  negatives  them- 
selves, especially  where  they  are  prepared  on  purpose  for 
enlarging.  Still  more,  however,  1 believe,  is  owing  to  the 
superior  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  transparencies  ; for  tire 
old  process  of  producing  the  enlarged  prints  from  the 
negative  direct  may  now  be  considered  as  obsolete. 

Air.  Croughton  has  given  us  much  valuable  information 
on  the  treatment  both  of  the  transparency  and  the 
enlarged  negative.  As  this  information  was  of  a practical 
character,  and  has  since  been  supplemented  by  more  useful 
details,  I think  we  are  much  indebted  to  him  ; as,  indeed, 
we  must  be  to  all  who  freely  impart  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  at  the  price  of  much  toil  or  experiment.  Much 
of  this  information  was  not  new  to  me,  as  I have  for  some 
time  been  worning  one  of  the  so-called  secret  processes 
very  closely  corresponding  to  it.  Mr.  Edwards  reserves 
his  information  on  this  subject  until  we  have  gone  through 
the  process  of  handing  him  five  guineas  each.  I am  afraid 
this  little  preliminary  will  prove  an  obstacle  to  most  of  us, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  our  enterprising 
friend  Mr.Tully,  who  has  himself  gone  through  the  ordeal. 
It  is,  I believe,  no  secret  that  Air.  Edwards’s  plan  depends 
for  its  success  principally  upon  the  transparency  being  made 
upon  a structureless  film  of  albumen.  A similar  film,  I am 
happy  to  state,  is  about  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  photographer  by  my  friend  Mr.  Kennctt,  whose  sensi- 
tized gelatine  pellicle  appearsto  me  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
required.  I have  seen  plates  both  coated  and  developed  by 
the  new  plan,  and  can  truly  say  that  1 have  never  seen  any- 
thing more  simple,  or  producing  more  pleasing  results — 
at  any  rate,  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor.  The  pellicle,  as  it  is 
called,  will  be  supplied  at  such  a rate  that  two  dozen  half- 
plates  may  be  prepared  by  the  photographer  at  a cost  of 
one  shilling.  Surely  this  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 

As  most  people  do,  I have  put  oft  the  consideration  of 
my  troubles  as  long  as  possible ; but  the  story  must 
be  told.  It  was  about  the  commencement  of  September 
last,  on  my  return  from  a trip  in  the  country,  that  the 
idea  first  occurred  to  me  that  I would  compete  with 
the  rest  in  the  smaller  series  of  the  (Jrawshay  prizes — 
the  4|  inch  faces  upon  15  by  12  plates.  Having  a 
5 D Dallmeyer  lens,  and  a camera  15  inches  square, 
opening  to  about  3 feet  ft  inches,  I thought  myself  fully 
equipped  for  the  purpose.  1 was  soon  undeceived,  how- 


ever, for  the  lens  proved  too  small,  and  the  camera  just  a 
thought  too  short.  I had,  however,  imbibed  the  idea,  and 
was  not  easily  daunted.  I made  up  my  mind  to  go  in  for  the 
smaller  set ; perhaps  even  for  the  larger.  “ Ce  n’est  que 
le  premier  pas  qui  coute,”  said  Napoleon,  who  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  shown  great  skill  in  taking  off  life-sized 
heads  by  a process  very  direct  indeed.  I soon  borrowed  a 
7 D from  a friend,  and  my  assistant  knocked  up  a box  about 
18  inches  deep,  which  we  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  camera, 
thus  making  the  latter  more  than  5 feet  long.  The  next 
thing  wanted  was  a bath.  I consulted  the  catalogues  of 
the  dealers,  but.  it  was  evident  that  nothing  suitable  was  to 
be  had  under  a bank  note.  I had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  so  I hesitated.  I remembered,  how- 
ever, to  have  read  in  the  journals  a description  of  a 
wooden  bath  coated  with  pitch.  Just  the  thing  ! I got  a 
carpenter  to  make  me  a large  bath  of  ash,  with  a hinged 
lid,  ,and  a bar  fixed  horizontally  near  the  top.  Having 
cut  a suitable  hole  in  the  top  of  the  table  made  with 
a stand,  this  bar  not  only  prevented  the  bath  slipping 
through,  but  enabled  me  to  rock  it  very  easily. 
The  bath  was  made  up  according  to  the  formula  of  Elbert 
Anderson.  The  next  thing  wanted  was  a dipper.  1 have 
a decided  objection  to  ebonite  in  any  shape.  I was  told 
glass  dipper’s  were  not  made  of  sufficient  iength ; still  I 
bought  the  longest  I could  get.  It  proved  too  short  by 
several  inches,  so  we  made  up  the  difference  with  string, 
and  pulled  it  up  by  a loop.  The  dipper,  being  slight  and 
brittle,  soon  broke  at  the  bottom.  Here  was  a fix. 
“ Who  loves  a garden  loves  a greenhouse  too,” 
said  Darwin.  Happy  thought! — a wooden  bath  should 
have  a wooden  dipper.  Looking  about,  I spied  an  old  rose- 
wood T-square  that  had  been  knocking  about  for  many 
years.  Just  the  thing:  with  a little  cutting  it  held  the 
plate  capitally.  The  weight  of  the  plate  carried  this  new- 
fashioned  dipper  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  but,  being  very 
buoyant,  we  had  to  lift  it  carefully,  as  it  had  a tendency  to 
jump  out.  Only  one  thing  now  remained— the  camera- 
stand.  All  our  efforts  to  use  or  improve  those  I had  were 
unavailing : they  proved  too  short  and  too  unsteady.  A deal 
table  with  a wooden  bar  to  raise  the  back  of  the  camera 
answered  the  purpose  very  well. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A1Y  EXPERIENCE  IN  TAKING  DIRECT  LARGE 
HEADS. 

BY  II.  GARRETT  COCKING* 

Having  heard  from  my  father  (the  secretary  of  this 
society)  that  Mr.  Aldridge  was  going  to  read  a paper  with 
the  title  of  “ My  Troubles  in  Taking  Direct  Large  Heads,” 
I thought  I would  give  a few  remarks  on  the  way  I got 
my  large  heads  for  the  recent  Crawshay  competition. 

The  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  till  a few  days  before  the 
date  on  which  all  pictures  had  to  be  sent  in ; therefore 
you  will  see  that  my  time  was  very  short — the  more  so 
as  I was  the  only  part  of  the  apparatus  that  I had.  But 
through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  society 
that  difficulty  was  soon  overcome.  Not  having  a dipping- 
bath  for  so  large  a plate,  I was  forced  to  use  a flat  dish  ; 
therefore  now,  having  got  apparatus  and  bath  ready,  I set 
to  work — with  what  success  you  can  judge  from  the  two 
specimens  I have  brought  down  with  me. 

In  my  first  trial.  I placed  my  sitter  in  the  centre  of  the 
glass  house  (which  is  about  twelve  feet  wide),  and  found 
that  the  exposure  was  very  long — in  fact,  about  three 
minutes.  I saw  at  once  that  that  was  too  long  ; so,  trying 
another,  I placed  the  sitter  this  time  close  to  the  glass 
(side  light),  and  then  the  exposure  was  shorter  a great 
deal— in  fact,  less  than  one  minute,  and  that  1 call  very 
short  considering  the  time  of  year  these  negatives  were 
taken,  and  the  very  foggy  weather  we  had  at  the  time  for 
e nding  pictures  to  the  exhibition. 
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The  large  head  of  a gentleman  was  only  taken  the  day 
before  the  time  for  sending  them  in,  at  a little  after  nine 
in  the  morning.  The  exposure  for  that  was  about  forty- 
five  seconds,  which,  in  the  summer,  on  a fine  day,  would 
be  less  than  thirty  seconds.  That  exposure  cannot 
certainly  be  called  long,  especially  with  a lens  (lloss’s 
4J  diameter)  that  was  not  made  for  that  sized  head;  and 
if  you  are  going  to  say,  as  I read  in  one  of  the  journals 
the  other  day,  that  “ we  must  have  enlargements  because 
of  the  expense  of  the  lens  for  the  direct  heads,”  1 think 
the  question  of  expense  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  which  are  the  best — enlargements  or  direct  heads. 

I also  find  in  these  large  heads  that  if  the  blinds  for 
shading  are  kept  a long  way  off  the  sitter,  the  shading  is 
very  easy  indeed,  for  the  face,  to  a certain  extent,  will 
give  shading,  and  more  violent  shadows  can  be  thrown  on 
these  heads  than  on  the  smaller  size,  and,  therefore,  more 
powerful  effects  can  be  obtained. 

1 think  that  enlargements  for  children  are  useful,  as 
they  cannot  possibly  sit  the  time  required  for  the  direct 
large  head  ; but  for  .adults  direct  pictures  are  far  the  best. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  large  pictures  at  the  recent 
exhibition  on  twenty  by  sixteen  plates,  full  length:  what 
enlargements  can  come  up  to  them  for  tone  or  natural 
expression  ?— for  I contend  that  in  enlargements  there  is 
a want  of  life-like  expression.  Or,  again,  take  the  half- 
figures on  same  sized  plates : who  would  wish  for  better? 
And  if  the  public  want  larger  than  those,  1 say  that  photo- 
graphy ought  to  go  out  of  the  field,  and  leave  the  artist  on 
canvas  with  his  brush  to  paint  the  large  heads. 

Enlargements  are  all  very  well  for  landscapes,  where 
there  is  no  expression  wanted,  but  merely  light  and  shade  ; 
then  they  are  very  useful  indeed,  as  the  time  of  exposure 
is  a great  point. 

I think  the  slight  want  of  sharpness  that  now  occurs  in 
the  large  direct  heads  (through  the  want  of  a large  lens) 
is  not  so  much  an  objection,  as  the  intense  sharpness  all 
over  enlargements,  which  is  what  the  enlargers  are  now 
striving  for.  There  are  a good  many  parts  of  the  face 
that  are  better  for  being  slightly  out  of  focus.  Photo- 
graphers must,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  prefer  large  direct 
heads  to  enlargements;  and  for  my  part,  when  the 
apparatus  and  chemicals  for  taking  them  have  been 
improved,  I can  see  no  difficulty  in  doing  them  ; and 
even  now,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  something  about  a 
direct  large  head — perhaps  the  expression  “ life-like  ” 
best  expresses  it — that  is  far  preferable  to  an  enlarge- 
ment, and  1 hope  that  in  this  year’s  competition  a good 
many  more  photographers  will  think  so  too  ; therefore, 
more  competitors,  and,  L hope,  greater  improvements. 


AMER 1 CAN  C( ) 11 EESPO N D E NCE.* 
Ventilation. — My  experience  with  English  dark  closets 
is,  that  they  are  even  more  poorly  ventilated  than  ours,  so 
I trust  a few  thoughts,  as  follows,  from  Mr.  R.  J.  Chute, 
one  of  our  most  practical  men,  may  Serve  your  readers  : — 
“ As  we  all  know,  the  vapour  from  ether  is  heavier  than  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  not  so  easily  carried  off  by  the  ordin- 
ary means  of  ventilation,  it  falls  and  combines  with  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  so  that  the  operator  is  con- 
tinually moving  in  and  breathing  a combination  of  elements  not 
very  well  calculated  to  promote  a healthy  condition  in  an  organism 
so  delicate  as  the  human  lungs. 

“ Now,  the  important  consideration  in  reference  to  this  matter 
is  to  devise  some  means  of  ventilation  that  shall  carry  off  the 
fumes  that  fall  as  well  as  those  that  rise.  I have  long  had  in 
mind  a plan  which  1 intended  to  try  whenever  I should  have 
occasion  to  fit  up  a dark  room,  but  as  there  seems  no  immediate 
prospect  of  my  putting  it  into  operation,  1 will  make  the  sugges- 
tions in  hopes  they  may  prove  of  benefit  to  somebody  else. 

“I  should  construct  a ventilator,  if  convenient,  on  the  side  of 
the  room  and  near  the  place  where  the  plates  are  to  be  coated 
with  collodion,  but  I would  make  this  a secondary  consideration 
if  I could  run  it  up  against  a chimney  flue  or  stove  funnel,  as  the 
* Continued  from  page  74. 


important  point  would  be  to  warm  the  ventilator,  and  thus  secure 
an  upward  current ; or  else  let  the  outside  arrangement  be  such 
as  to  secure  the  desired  upward  movement.  If  not  put  in  when 
the  room  is  built,  let  it  be  put  up  against  the  wall.  It  need  not 
project  more  than  two  and  a-lialf  or  three  inches  from  the  wall, 
out  let  it  be  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide,  making  an  opening 
something  the  shape  of  the  inside  of  a large  bath-holder,  running 
up  the  wall.  It  should  come  down  to  within  about  three  feet  of 
the  floor,  and  be  open  at  the  bottom.  With  a current  of  air 
drawing  into  this  the  collodion  vapour,  as  it  falls  from  the  plate, 
would  be  immediately  carried  away.  In  order  to  supply  the  room 
with  fresh  air.  I should  have  a perforated  wooden  or  tin  pipe  run 
around  near  the  top  of  the  room,  and  connect  either  with  another 
room  where  it  would  get  a good  supply,  or  else  run  it  outside. 
This  could  be  regulated,  by  a damper,  so  as  to  admit  as  much  or 
as  little  fresh  air  as  desirable.  A sipall  ventilator,  in  or  near  the 
top  .of  the  room,  to  carry  off  the  hot  air  in  summer,  would  complete 
the  arrangement,  and,  1 believe,  would  giv3  a well  ventilated, 
healthy  dark-room'. 

“The  principle  of  the  arrangement  is  to  ventilate  from  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  and,  while  carrying  off  the  chemical  vapours 
that  accumulate,  avoid  dust  that  might  be  carried  up  where  the 
ventilator  is  exclusively  at  the  top.  If  it  be  not  practicable  to 
carry  the  ventilator  up  near  a chimney  or  funnel  - and  this  would 
only  be  of  advantage  in  cold  weather — I would  suggest  that  it  be 
carried  out  of  the  highest  part  of  the  room,  so  that  it  might  be 
warmed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  heat  that  rises  in  the  apart- 
ment. In  order  to  secure  an  upward  current  of  air,  or  prevent  it 
from  blowing  down,  as  it  will  do  sometimes,  a damper  or  valve, 
something  on  the  principle  of  a valve  in  a pump,  might  be  placed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ventilator,  which  should  be  either  square 
or  round,  so  hung  that  the  slightest  current  upward  would  open  it, 
while  a downward  movement  would  close  it.” 


A SIMPLE  METHOD  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHING 
MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

Mi:.  Thomas  II.  Pixki.i.  gives  the  following  method  in 
our  excellent  contemporary,  the  English  Mechanic: — 

“ If  a piece  of  ground  glass  be  held  several  inches  above 
an  upright  microscope,  the  object  beneath  will  be  seen  upon 
the  glass ; the  size  being  dependent  on  the  distance  that 
the  glass  is  held  above  the  eye-piece.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  if  a sensitised  plate  be  substituted  for  the  ground 
glass,  and  protected  from  all  light  except  that  coming  up 
the  tube  of  the  microscope,  a negative  can  easily  be  taken, 
if  the  light  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  affect  the  silver  film. 
The  following  method  of  so  taking  a negative  is  very 
simple  and  inexpensive,  requires  little  apparatus,  and  the 
use  of  but  one  room. 


A,  the  camera;  B,  the  camera  support;  ,C,  eyepiece  of  microscope; 
D,  body  of  microscope ; E,  slide  rests ; dotted  line  shows  the  slide  in  position. 

“ For  a camera,  a cardboard  box  should  be  used  {e.g.,  a 
strong  ‘seidlitz  powder’  box),  a circular  hole  being  cut  in 
its  bottom  inches  in  diameter ; and  two  slips  of  card 
pasted  along  both  ends  to  prevent  the  slide  from  being 
rubbed,  and  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its  place.  To  support  the 
camera,  two  or  three  cardboard  boxes  should  be  fastened 
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together,  and  holes  punched  through  them  to  admit  the 
passage  of  light ; the  topmost  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
camera,  beneath  a smaller  one,  and  under  this  a yet 
smaller,  which  is  best  circular  in  shape  : the  three,  when 
fastened  together,  being  of  such  a height  that  the  slide  is 
supported  from  six  to  eight  inches  above  the  eyepiece. 
(The  camera  can,  of  course,  be  supported  in  any  other 
way,  but  this  way  is  preferable,  as  lightness  of  construc- 
tion is  needful.)  Lastly,  cut  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lowest  box,  so  that  the  eyepiece,  when  the  cap  is  removed, 
may  fit  tightly  within  it.  The  negative  should  be  taken 
at  night,  or  in  a dark  room  ; the  modus  operandi  is  shortly 
as  follows. 

“ Place  the  microscope  upright,  insert  and  focus  your 
object,  using  a candle  as  an  illuminating  agent,  and  to 
obtain  a powerful  light,  place  a condenser  between  the 
microscope  and  candle,  so  that  the  light  may  be  condensed 
upon  the  concave  mirror.  Next  adjust  the  camera-support 
and  camera,  placing  a piece  of  ground  glass  in  the  rest  in- 
tended for  the  sensitised  plate  ; upon  this  the  object  is 
seen,  and  must  be  carefully  focussed.  Take  off  the  camera, 
remove  the  ground  glass,  and  substitute  a sensitised  plate  : 
replace  the  camera,  then  burn  in  the  candle  about  an  inch 
of  magnesium  wire.  Remove  the  camera,  take  out  the 
plate,  develop,  and  sensitise  in  the  usual  way.  The  light 
from  the  candle  should  be  rendered  mono-chromatic  by 
sprinkling  on  the  wick  a few  grains  of  salt."’ 

o 

ON  DURABLE  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

BY  J.  M.  TURNBULL.* 

In  saying  a few  words  in  opening  the  discussion  on  this 
subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  begin  by  stating  the 
importance  of  having  a prepared  sensitive  paper  which 
will  keep  for  some  time.  There  are  a great  number  of 
photographers  to  whom  such  a paper  will  be  useful.  To 
photographers  who  print  in  large  quantities,  and  whose 
prints  are  toned  regularly  every  night,  such  a paper  may 
not  be  of  much  use  ; but  1o  parties  who  have  only  a few 
prints,  and  who  only  print  at  times,  a paper  that  will  keep 
for  some  time  is  a great  advantage.  When  such  a person 
has  a few  negatives  ready  for  printing,  or  when  a good 
day  for  printing  comes,  it  puts  off  a good  deal  of  time  to 
prepare  paper,  and  sometimes  in  the  winter  the  best  part 
of  the  light  is  gone  before  that  can  be  done.  It  is  also  very 
useful,  when  the  prints  are  not  done  enough  at  night,  to 
lay  them  aside  till  the  next  day,  or  till  some  other  time 
when  it  may  be  convenient  ro  print  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  1.'72,  I devoted  a good  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  in  preparing  paper  that  would  keep 
sensitive  for  a time,  and  on  the  drd  of  May  in  that  year  1 
published  in  the  Photographic  News  a formula  for  pre- 
paring paper  to  keep.  The  paper  which  I prepared  at  that 
time  I was  hardly  satisfied  with,  as  it  scarcely  gave  prints 
equal  to  that  by  freshly-prepared  paper,  though  it 
possessed  excellent  keeping  qualities.  Some  that  I kept 
for  more  than  twelve  months  was  still  white  enough  to 
give  good  results. 

You  will  here  allow  me  to  say  that  I should  not  be  satis- 
fied with  any  paper,  however  prepared,  which  did  not  give 
prints  equal  to  those  on  the  best  freshly-prepared  paper. 

There  are  three  qualities  which  a perfect  keeping  paper 
should  possess.  In  the  first  place  it  should  keep  well  for 
some  time  (say  from  four  to  six  months)  ; secondly,  it 
should  tone  easily,  and  give  a good  tone ; thirdly  (though 
it  should  come  in  the  first  place),  it  should  give  results 
equal  to  what  l may  call  a standard — that  of  freshly  pre- 
pared paper.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  these  three 
qualities  are  not  so  easily  combined,  and  that  the  paper 
which  will  possess  them  all,  is  still  a thing  to  be  found.  It 
is  perfectly  easy  to  prepare  a paper  that  will  have  the 
first-mentioned  quality — that  of  keeping.  I here  show 
you  a couple  of  prints  on  paper  prepared  twenty-two 
months  ago  in  which  the  white  part  is  scarcely  at  all  yello  sv ; 
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but  you  may  see  at  once  that  it  does  not  give  a good 
vigorous  print — in  short,  though  it  has  the  first,  it  lacks  the 
other  qualities. 

I may  lay  it  down  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that 
the  longer  the  time  albumenized  paper  is  prepared  to  keep, 
the  less  satisfactory  will  be  the  results.  I have  also 
proved  this  from  samples  I have  tried  of  papers  prepared 
commercially,  but  whose  method  of  preparation  is  still  a 
secret.  One  sample  of  paper  which  I procured  kept  very 
well  for  upwards  of  three  months,  but,  after  printing  and 
putting  in  water  before  toning,  turned  (evidently  from 
something  in  its  preparation)  very  disagreeably  trans- 
parent, as  if  saturated  with  something  of  a waxy  or  oily 
nature,  which  it  never  entirely  lost,  even  when  dry  and 
mounted ; it  also  toned  very  slowly.  The  difference  was 
most  apparent  when  toned  beside  other  prints  or  freshly- 
prepared  paper.  It  also  had,  as  I have  already  said,  when 
mounted,  a sort  of  transparent  look,  and  a sort  of  wooly 
appearance  ; in  short,  it  was  not  up  to  what  I have  called 
my  standard,  and  therefore  did  not  please  me. 

I had  also  another  sample  of  paper,  prepared  com- 
mercially. It  gave  very  good  prints,  of  which  you  have  a 
sample  ; it  also  toned  easily  along  with  prints  on  fresh 
paper,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  keeping  qualities.  I 
have  here  a piece  of  the  paper,  about  seven  weeks  from 
the  maker,  which,  although  it  has  been  carefully  kept  in  a tin 
case,  is  quite  discoloured — too  much  so  to  give  good  prints. 

Here  is  a print  by  a paper  with  which  I am  greatly  in 
love — 1 mean  the  collodio-chloride.  Prints  by  this  paper 
have  a singular  beauty,  and  a .rendering  of  all  the  finer 
half-tints  and  delicate  details  in  a negative— a sharpness 
and  a softness  combined,  if  I might  so  speak — which  it  is 
improbable  can  be  given  by  an  albumenized  paper.  But 
though  I thus  praise  the  paper,  it  has  thus  its  defect : 
whenever  it  touches  the  water  to  wash  or  tone  it,  it  has 
an  inherent  tendency  to  roll  or  curl  up,  which  does  not 
leave  it  till  finally  on  the  mounting-board.  There  is  also 
a difficulty  with  the  toning  : if  toned  to  anything  like  the 
colour  that  an  albumenized  print  should  have,  it  gives  a 
poor,  bleached,  blue-looking  tint,  nothing  like  what  it 
was  when  it  left  the  frame.  The  toning  can  be  got  over 
by  under-toning  the  print  to  the  look,  as  when  fixed  the 
print  comes  a great  deal  in  the  tone.  Could  a paper  of 
this  kind  be  perfected,  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  albu- 
menized paper,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  the 
printing  process  of  the  future  for  small  work,  such  as 
cards.  The  paper  has  the  merit  of  keeping  good  for 
years.  The  samples  which  I now  show  are  between  two 
and  three  years  prepared,  and  are  very  slightly  coloured. 
Prints  on  this  paper  have  also  a permanent  character,  and 
have  also,  as  I have  already  said,  a beauty  which  we  can 
never  hope  for  in  prints  on  albumenized  paper,  or,  in  fact, 
by  any  paper  or  process. 

I will  now  give,  in  a few  words,  the  method  by  which  1 
prepare  albumenized  paper  to  keep  for  a few  weeks. 
Paper  so  prepared  can  also  be  made  to  keep  for  twelve 
months,  but  I do  not  recommend  that,  as  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  toning  and  finished  result. 

I do  not  think  paper  by  this  method  should  be  prepared 
to  keep  more  than  two  to  threq  months.  The  paper  is 
first  floated  on  the  usual  silver  bath  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
grains,  and  hung  up  to  dry ; when  nearly  dry,  but  not 
dry  enough  to  curl  up,  it  is  floated  on  a bath  of  citric  acid 
five  grains,  water  one  ounce.  It  must  not  lie  any  time  on 
this  bath— just  so  long,  and  no  longer,  than  that  the  paper 
may  lie  flat,  when  it  is  again  hung  up  to  dry.  Such  paper 
will  keep  white  for  some  weeks.  Should  the  paper  be 
wauted  to  keep  longer,  it  may  be  left  a little  longer  on  the 
bath,  or  the  citric  acid  may  be  increased  to  ten  or  fifteen 
grains,  when  the  paper  will  keep  longer,  but  not  give  such 
good  results.  Paper  floated  on  the  five-grain  solution 
tones  as  readily  as,  and  gives  as  good  finished  prints,  as 
the  ordinary  paper.  Here  are  prints  by  it,  both  toned  and 
untoned,  from  which  the  members  can  form  their  own 
opinions. 
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TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

We  have  been  inundated  with  letters  during  the  past  week 
relating  to  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London.  Some  of  these  letters  consist  of  angry 
comments  on,  and  protests  against,  the  proceedings  at  the 
meeting  of  Tuesday  week.  Little  purpose  could  be  served 
by  the  publication  of  such  letters  now,  and  we  merely 
give  insertion  to  two  or  three  in  which  moderate  counsels 
prevail.  Other  correspondents  ask  for  advice  and  informa- 
tion as  to  action  in  an  emergency  for  which  few  precedents 
exist.  At  present  we  can  simply  reiterate  the  advice 
given  in  our  last,  and  urge  our  readers  to  do  nothing 
rashly.  F or  the  moment  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  wait 
and  watch  the  issue  of  events.  How  far  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  two  meetings  can  be  successfully 
questioned  we  are  unable  with  certainty  to  state.  A 
correspondent  writes  to  state  that  all  the  proceedings  were 
illegal.  The  rules  are  silent  as  to  the  mode  of  voting  in 
the  case  of  a motion  like  that  brought  before  the  special 
meeting  ; but  as  the  ballot  is  prescribed  in  other  cases,  it 
would  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  it  applicable  in  such  a 
case.  Had  the  ballot  been  employed  in  taking  the  votes, 
possibly — or,  indeed,  probably — some  of  those  acting  under 
the  instructions  of  the  requisitionists,  who  hesitated  to 
secede  from  their  leaders  openly,  would  have  voted  with 
the  council.  One  gentleman  who,  not  being  a mem- 
ber, signed  the  requisition,  is  also  said  to  have 
voted ; but  whether  these  things  invalidate  the  vote 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  say.  The  vote  for  the 
council  was  unquestionably  illegal  in  spoirit ; but 
whether  it  will  be  construed  so  in  the  letter,  is  more 
doubtful.  The  mode  of  election  is  distinctly  prescribed 
as  by  ballot,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  secret  voting. 
Here  a large  number  of  persons  met  together  and  were 
pledged  to  vote  for  certain  names  indicated  to  them  ; and 
as  very  few  but  those  persons  were  left  in  the  meeting 
when  the  voting  took  place,  the  ballot,  as  the  ballot,  was 
practically  a farce. 

Amongst  the  letters  we  have  received,  are  some  earnestly 
urging  us  to  use  any  influence  we  can  to  secure  the 
restoration,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  the  council  and 
officers  who  have  resigned.  That  is  a question  upon 
which  we  can  say  very  little.  Whether  these  officers  could 
be  induced  under  any  solicitation  to  again  accept  office  we 
cannot  tell.  So  far  as  the  good  of  the  society  is  concerned, 
the  advice  of  “ An  Indepeudant  Member  ” appears  to  be 
prudent.  He  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  late  officers  under- 


take office  until  the  rules  are  revised,  and  a new  council 
and  officers  can  be  elected  under  the  revised  provisions 
which  shall  be  made.  He  appears  to  hold  the  view  once 
enounced  by  President  Lincoln,  under  somewhat  analogous 
circumstances,  to  the  effect  that  it  “ was  not  wise  to  swap 
horses  whilst  crossing  a stream.”  If  the  late  officers  could 
be  induced  to  resume  duty  until  new  rules  were  framed, 
accepted,  and  confirmed,  and  then,  resigning  in  a body, 
such  of  them  as  felt  disposed  presenting  themselves  for 
re-election  under  the  new  regime,  it  would  doubtless  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society.  But  as  such  a result  could 
only  be  obtained  by  unanimity  in  a meeting  asking 
them,  and  unanimity  amongst  themselves  in  accepting 
such  an  invitation,  the  issue  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  secured. 

Col.  Wortley  proposes  a bold  project,  and  one  well 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  Failing  the  rehabi- 
litation of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  which 
many  seem  to  think  must  dwindle  into  a purely  local  society, 
he  suggests  that  a Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
shall  be  at  once  established.  A large  number  of  distin- 
guished photographers  have  been  by  the  recent  proceedings 
severed  from  the  old  society,  many  more  residing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  no  sympathy  with  the  agents  in 
this  agitation,  and  if  the  project  were  well  headed,  a large 
following  might  be  secured  without  difficulty,  and  the 
result  might  be  a National  Society,  with  wider  aims  than 
that  which  has  just  been  so  rudely  shaken.  With  the  older 
and  more  distinguished  members  of  the  society,  much  of  its 
prestige  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  society  to  which 
they  would  give  adhesion.  The  project  has  much  that  is 
attractive ; but  we  must  confess,  that  until  we  see  a 
restoration  of  the  honoured  position  of  the  old  society 
placed  beyond  hope,  wre  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  steps 
taken  which  would  precipitate  its  declension  into  the  merely 
local  position  prophesied  for  it  by  some.  We  can  therefore 
at  present  only  reiterate  our  advice,  “ watch  and  wait.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BAS-RELIEF. 

We  have  recently  had  our  attention  called  to  a pretty 
novelty  in  portraiture,  which,  like  many  ingenious  novel- 
ties, owes  its  origin  to  France.  The  new  portrait  is  a bas- 
relief  on  a photographic  basis,  or  rather  a photograph  on 
a basis  modelled  in  low  relief.  The  examples  we  have 
seen  are  all  of  cabinet  size,  and  consist  of  large  bust  por- 
traits, both  in  profile,  three-quarter,  and  full  face,  the  first- 
named  being,  we  think,  most  suitable  and  most  effective. 
How  the  bas-relief  is  produced,  whether  dependant  upon 
some  ingenious  process,  or  upon  the  personal  skill  of  a 
modeller,  we  are  unable  to  state.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
the  result  is,  we  understand,  that  a plain  paper  print  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  artist,  and  this  plain  paper  print  is 
modelled  into  the  due  relief,  the  back  being  filled  up  with 
some  plastic  material.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  fami- 
liar with  a similar  kind  of  portrait  in  relief  modelled  in 
wax,  and  tinted  in  the  colours  of  life.  These  photo-bas- 
reliefs  are  similar,  but,  instead  of  being  coloured,  they  are 
in  the  simple  black  and  white  of  the  photograph,  which  is, 
in  our  estimation,  much  more  severely  artistic  and  satis- 
factory than  the  tinted  wax.  A good  photograph,  per- 
fectly indicating  the  modelling  in  the  original,  must,  it  is 
manifest,  be  a necessary  aid  in  the  production  of  these 
plastic  portraits.  In  the  examples  we  have  seen,  every 
undulation  in  the  contour  of  features,  bosom,  hair,  and 
drapery  is  admirably  rendered,  and  the  result  is  singularly 
pleasing.  The  project  for  an  English  agency  is  scarcely 
complete  at  the  time  we  write  ; but  we  hope  shortly  to  be 
able  to  announce  conditions  which  will  enable  English 
photographers  to  secure  such  portraits  for  their  sitters  on 
satisfactory  terms,  and  without  further  trouble  than  is  in- 
volved in  sending  a plain  paper  print — we  should  recom- 
mend a carbon  print — to  the  artist's  agent,  from  whom,  in 
a few  days,  it  may  be  again  received,  a charming  portrait 
in  bas-relief. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Photographic 
Department  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition  of 
this  year  has  promise  of  greater  success  than  has  distin- 
guished the  exhibitions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The 
gallery  set  aside  for  photographs  is  in  a better  position 
than  at  preceding  exhibitions,  a room  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
on  the  level  of  the  Conservatory,  and  forming  a direct 
thoroughfare  in  the  Exhibition,  having  been  devoted  to  the 
reception  and  display  of  the  photographic  contributions  of 
the  year.  The  committee  having  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment have  resolved  to  invite  the  contribution  of  examples 
of  the  life-size  and  other  large  portraits  produced  for  the 
Crawshay  competition,  and  we  hope  to  see  not  only  some 
of  the  specimens  exhibited  in  that  competition,  but  also 
some  of  those  which,  from  various  causes,  did  not  find 
their  way  into  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall.  To  afford  facilities 
for  dealing  with  these  additional  contributions,  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  have  resolved  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  reception  of  photographs  to  the  15th  of  March,  and 
we  hope  that  these  extended  facilities  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity, for  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  already  made 
arrangements,  to  send  in  some  of  their  best  pictures.  The 
committee  in  whose  charge  the  photographic  department 
has  been  placed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  are 
l)r.  Diamond,  Mr.  K.  Thompson,  Captain  Abney,  and 
Mr.  Wharton  Simpson. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

As  I have  already  stated  in  my  last  letter,  the  tour  <le  main 
proposed  by  M.  Melchion  has  received,  after  trial,  a most 
enthusiastic  reception.  Following  the  example  of  M. 
Franck  de  Villccholle  and  M.  Liebert,  many  photographers 
have  exclusively  adopted  this  system  of  operating,  which 
consists  in  allowing  the  light  to  penetrate  into  the  camera 
for  an  instant,  and  act  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  before  the 
actual  exposure  takes  place.  This  plan  of  manipulating 
secures  a reduction  in  the  period  of  exposure  by  at  least 
one-third.  M.  Franck  de  Villccholle  has  essayed  whether 
a similar  plan  could  not  be  adopted  for  producing  prints 
upon  paper,  and  this  is  the  method  he  pursues : — Before 
placing  in  the  printing  frame  the  sensitive  sheet  of 
albumenized  paper,  he  exposes  it  to  the  action  of  day- 
light for  a few  moments,  just  time  enough  to  give  it  a faint 
and  scarcely  perceptible  tint,  and  immediately  afterwards 
he  proceeds  to  print.  His  first  essay  was  with  a very  hard 
negative,  which  had  never  given  good  half-tones,  and  to 
his  great  astonishment  he  obtained,  in  a much  briefer 
period  than  was  usual,  an  excellent  picture,  with  every 
gradation  of  tint,  such  as  only  a good  cliche  would  yield 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  In  render- 
ing an  account  of  these  experiments,  M.  Franck  stated 
that  every  day  he  made  use  of  this  modified  printing 
method,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the 
printing  off  of  copies,  or  for  producing  better  pictures 
from  hard  negatives. 

The  occurrence  of  spots  upon  positive  prints,  and  espe- 
cially upon  albumenized  pictures,  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  held  on  the  Gth  inst.  From  what  was  said  on 
that  occasion,  the  unanimous  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  piling  of 
prints  one  upon  the  other  before  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
and  to  take  precautions  against  the  action  of  damp.  M. 
Franck  narrated  a circumstance  regarding  one  of  his  friends 
who  could  never  obtain  his  prints  free  from  these  distress- 
ing defects.  M.  Franck  sent  for  some  of  his  pictures  and 
cardboards,  and  mounted  the  prints  on  his  own  premises, 
when  it  was  found  that  there  was  then  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  finished  picture.  The  cause  of  the  defects  was, 
therefore,  shown  to  be  on  the  premises  of  the  photographer 
himself,  and  on  enquiry  it  was  discovered  that  his  studio 


was  paved  with  tiles,  which,  in  a fervour  for  cleanliness, 
were  washed  very  often.  On  the  advice  of  M.  Franck 
the  frequent  scrubbing  with  water  was  discontinued,  and 
then  no  more  spots  upon  the  albumenized  paper  were  ob- 
servable. It  was  therefore  to  dampness  that  might  be 
attributed  these  blemishes,  which  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  fungi,  always  liable  to  be  produced  in  a moist 
atmosphere. 

At  the  same  meeting  M.  Derogy  exhibited  to  the 
members  of  the  society  a new  aplanatic  lens,  which  he 
has  just  constructed,  and  which  is  a rectilinear  instru- 
ment with  much  depth  of  focus  and  width  of  angle.  It 
also  gives  very  uniform  illumination,  soM.  Derogy  assured 
the  members,  together  with  a high  degree  of  rapidity. 
Several  pictures  were  shown  which  had  been  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  this  novel  instrument,  and  which  were  of  a 
most  remarkable  character.  I allude,  among  others,  to 
a group  of  one  hundred  figures,  all  of  which  are  well 
rendered,  notwithstanding  the  different  planes  and  the 
wide  angle  embraced  in  the  picture. 

A Marseilles  photographer,  M.  Joubert,  has  sought  to 
remedy  the  lack  of  sharpness  which  is  often  observed  in 
cliches,  despite  the  amount  of  care  taken  in  focussing.  He 
attributes  the  defect  to  the  difference  in  thickness  which 
exists  between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  ground  glass 
plate  upon  which  the  picture  has  been  focussed,  and  he 
obviates  the  inconvenience  by  employing  a moveable 
frame,  disposed  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
focussing  screen  is  removed  from  its  frame,  as  like- 
wise the  beading  which  keeps  it  in  its  place,  and  into  the 
dark  slide  is  put  a frame  one  centimetre  in  thickness, 
capable  of  being  easily  moved.  Above  and  below,  outside 
the  frame,  traverse  pieces  are  applied,  also  one  centimetre 
in  thickness,  against  which  are  pressed  two  strong  springs. 
Upon  these  springs  is  placed  the  movable  frame  above 
mentioned,  in  which  is  fixed  the  ground  glass.  Finally, 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  frame  are  fixed  four  moveable 
screws,  in  such  away  that  the  ground  glass  may  be  pressed 
backwards  and  forwards  at  will.  Every  day  before 
commencing  work  the  plates  destined  to  be  employed 
are  examined  to  see  if  they  take  the  place  exactly  of 
the  ground  glass,  and  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
difference  there  is  between  the  two,  so  the  moveable 
screws  are  turned  one  way  or  the  othei'.  This  very  simple 
verification  may  be  made  by  means  of  a rule,  or  scale, 
having  the  millimetres  marked  upon  it. 

If  I am  not  wrong,  there  has  existed  in  England  for 
sometime  a I’hotographeis’  Benevolent  Society.  A similar 
institution  has  just  been  established  in  Paris  among  photo- 
graphic employes.  It  is  with  us  a very  useful  organiza- 
tion, and  one  which  merits  every  encouragement.  I‘  ounded 
in  July,  1872,  this  society  has  passed  through  a precarious 
existence  before  it  has  taken  a definite  standing  ; at  the 
present  moment,  however,  its  establishment  is  assured,  for 
it  already  numbers  150  members,  and  possesses  a social 
fund  more  than  ample  to  supply  its  wants.  In  exchange 
for  a subscription  of  two  francs  a month,  every  one  of  the 
members  has  the  right,  when  he  is  ill,  to  a daily 
allowance  of  one  franc  and  a-half  during  the  first  thirty 
days  of  his  illness,  and  two  francs  for  the  sixty  days 
following.  Besides  this  he  receives  medical  attendance 
gratuitously,  as  likewise  medical  comforts.  When  he 
dies,  the  society ’discharges  the  funeral  expenses,  and  gives 
a donation  of  one  hundred  francs  either  to  the  widow,  or 
to  the  children  if  not  of  age.  The  society,  moreover, 
takes  under  its  wings  the  business  prospects  of  the 
members,  obtaining  them  situations,  and  so  forth ; and, 
to  facilitate  matters,  has  a register  of  vacancies,  and 
assistants  out  of  work,  that  may  be  readily  referred  to. 
This  constitutes  an  assurance  to  the  assistants  of  regular 
work,  and  a guarantee  to  employers ; for  connection 
with  the  society  is  naturally  regarded  a certificate  of 
honour.  The  body  of  photographers  generally  cannot 
but  gain  by  this  new  association,  which,  in  Paris,  may  be 
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placed  beside  the  Photographic  Society  and  the  Syndic 
Chamber  of  Photography. 

A propos  of  useful  applications  of  photography,  there  is 
a banking  house  in  Paris  which  exacts  from  every  one  of 
its  employes  a photographic  portrait.  These  pictures  are 
all  kept  together,  not  to  form  an  art  collection  so  much  as 
to  provide  against  unforeseen  occurrences  which  from  time 
to  time  take  place,  unfortunately — suchasthe  disappearance 
of  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  office  after  effecting  a 
temporary  loan  or  securing  a stray  pocket-book  containing 
a few  notes  of  value.  By  this  precaution  the  police  could 
at  once  be  provided  with  an  authentic  representation  of 
the  guilty  one,  thus  rendering  pursuit  and  capture  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  The  idea  is  not  a new  one, 
for  it  was  sought  to  do  the  same  in  Government  offices 
of  all  kinds  some  time  ago  ; but  the  functionaries  of  every 
grade  then  objected  to  such  a measure  as  undignified  and 
injurious,  and  would  have  nothing  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
question  will  now  be  revived.  Ernest  Lacan. 


fcnsyon&nut. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

®IR>  May  I call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  to  the  fact  that  all  the  voting  at  the  special 
meeting  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Tuesday  week  was  illegal, 
and  possesses  no  force  whatever.  According  to  the  rules,  the 
voting  must  be  by  ballot.  The  new  rules  were  carried  and  the 
amendment  lost  by  show  of  hands  only,  one  person  to  my  know- 
ledge—how  many  more  I know  not— voting  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  society.  Had  the  voting  been  by  ballot,  I am 
persuaded  the  issue  would  have  been  different. 

The  six  officers  subsequently  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
guise  of  ballot  were  those  to  whom  the  requisitionists  were  openly 
pledged  in  their  programme.  This  open  pledge,  I submit,  not 
only  neutralizes,  but  subverts  and  destroys,  the  ballot,  and  their 
election  is  illegal. — Very  truly  yours,  * Lex. 


k®!  dn  your  article  on  the  recent  coup  d'etat  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  London,  you  urge  the  members  who  mav  feel 
tempted  to  retire  in  disgust,  to  do  nothing  rashly,  as  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  were  not  yet  law,  and  possibly  might  never 
be  ; but  you  do  not  explain  what  remedies  are  available,  or  what 
steps  can  be  taken,  in  the  present  state  of  disorganization. 

I can  quite  see,  sir,  that  the  complaint  in  your  last  of  too  much 
of  your  valuable  space  being  occupied  by  the  squabbles  of  a local 
clique  was  not  without  reason,  and  if  you  will  give  me  space  for 
one  or  two  suggestions  I will  be  very  brief.  The  Photographic 
society,  which  has  had  a national  character,  is  threatened,  if  not 
with  dissolution,  with  becoming  a purely  local  society,  and  I think 
*t  18  "ortb  an  effort  from  the  three  hundred  .members,  or  nearly, 
who  have  not  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy,  which  consists  of  an 
insignificant  proportion  of  the  members,  to  avert  the  catastrophe. 

At  present  there  are  only  the  six  officers  elected  on  Tuesday 
evening  and  the  election  of  these  is  so  doubtfully  legal  that  Coi. 
Stuart  Wortley,  I understand,  threatened  them  with  a mandamus 
if  they  spent  one  penny  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  special  meeting  do  not,  I understand,  become 
law  until  confirmed  at  a future  meeting,  [f  the  independent 
members  of  the  society  arc  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter  it 
would  not  be  difficult  at  the  next  meeting  to  refuse  confirmation  of 
these  resolutions. 

1 believe  that  a great  many  of  the  requisitionists  are  not  well 
pleased  at  the  issue  as  it  stands.  Would  it  not'be  possible  for  the 
moderate  men  of  all  views  to  join  in  a request  that  the  president 
and  council  would  resume  duty  for  the  present  year,  during  which 
a committee  less  one-sided  in  its  composition  than  that  Already 
appointed  might  revise  the  laws  and  bring  them  before  a special 
meeting  for  approval,  care  being  taken  to  give  the  country 
members  a voice.  Then,  with  new  rules  and  more  complete  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  society,  all  officers  might  resign  at  the 
end  ot  the  year,  and  a complete  new  election  under  the  new  rules 
take  place.  The  council  could  then  retire  with  as  much  honour 
as  they  can  now,  but  with  less  injury  to  the  society.— 1 am.  sir, 
very  respectfully  yours,  An  Independent  Member. 


Dear  Sir, — There  are  cases  where  defeat  is  more  honourable 
than  temporary  victory,  and  I feel  sure  that  many  of  the  members 
who  voted  against  the  president  and  council  at  the  special  meet- 
ing would  not  have  done  so  had  they  not  been  caught  by  guile, 
and  foolishly  pledged  their  word  how  they  would  act  before  any 
meeting  of  the  members  had  taken  place,  or  explanation  on  the 
other  side  made.  By  their  united  and  ill-advised  action  they 
caused  a serious  and  lamentable  disruption,  and  yet  style  them- 
selves reformers.  They  also  got  their  leader  (Mr.  Jabez  Hughes) 
to  speak  in  favour  of  open  and  free  voting,  and  then  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  a ballot,  which  wras  a complete  farce,  as  some  thirty 
members  had  arranged  whom  to  vote  for,  and  the  six  elected  were 
(with,  perhaps,  one  exception)  all  from  amongst  themselves,* 
clearly  proving  that  all  was  pre-arranged,  and  there  was  nothing 
free  about  it.  Now,  sir,  I believe  it  is  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
members  that  everything  should  be  above-board,  and  as  we  have 
had  enough  of  secret  combinations  trying  to  undermine  a useful 
and  successful  society,  I trust  all  this  will  at  once  be  put  an  end 
to ; and  let  the  members  at  the  next  meeting  form  themselves 
into  committee  to  revise  the  laws,  inviting  country  members  to 
Bend  up  suggestions  which  shall  be  read  from  the  chair  and  duly 
considered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties  and  cliques  will  at 
once  cease  to  exist,  and  all  amicably  combine  for  the  good  of  the 
society  and  the  advancement  of  the  art.  Let  us  try  our  best  to 
reconcile  all,  make  a good  code  of  laws,  and  then  go  to  work  in 
earnest.— Yours  truly,  Geo.  Hooper. 

68,  Canonbury  Park,  South,  Ar. 


Dear  Sir, — Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  move- 
ment for  reform  in  our  Parent  Society,  I trust  that  the  new 
council  will  set  an  example  by  putting'  themselves,  atjall  exhibi- 
tions where  awards  are  made,  as  the  French  do— hors  concours. 
This  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  of  members  of  council  having,  through  jurors  composed  of 
a porticn  of  their  body,  awarded  each  otL»r  medals.  I feel  sure 
that  no  recipient  of  such  awards  could,  under  the  circumstances, 
feel  that  auy  real  honour  had  been  conferred  on  him.  Let  it 
never  again  be  said  that  out  of  ten  medals,  agreed  to  be  awarded 
at  One  of  our  annual  exhibitions,  six  of  these  were  awarded  to 
members  of  council,  one  not  competed  for,  and  the  remaining 
three  bestowed  on  outsiders. 

I would  also  suggest  another  point ; that  is,  that  the  Journal  of 
the  society  should  become  something  more  than  a mere  record  of 
the  society's  proceedings,  and  that  the  council  and  members  should 
unite,  and.  by  occasional  contributions,  make  it  something  more 
than  what  it  has  been.  Walter  Woodbury. 

Oreenliithe,  Feb.  16th. 

[It  is,  perhaps,  a little  premature  to  discuss  arrangements  for 
the  distribution  of  medals  which  may  never  bo  offered,  and,  at 
any  rate,  could  not  come  under  consideration  for  many  months. 
But  there  are  some  slight  inaccuracies  in  our  correspondent’s  letter. 
The  council  of  a society  do  not  in  Fiance,  or  anywhere  else,  that 
we  ever  heard  uf,  place  themselves  hors  concours  in  exhibitions. 
The  jurors  generally  do  so  place  themselves  in  this  country,  but 
in  France  even  jurors  are  not  always  placed  hors  concours, 
although  it  is  clear  that  they  ought  to  be.  Whatever  council  mav 
be  in  office,  it  would  be  au  absurd  anomaly  and  great  injustice 
to  prohibit  their  competition  for  medals.  The  council  of  a society 
should  consist  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  and  its  most 
distinguished  members  are  those  who  most  naturally  win,  and 
most  justly  receive,  medals.  Our  correspondent  is  also  inaccurate 
in  one  or  two  other  points.  There  were  thirteen,  not  ten.  medals 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury  ; and  five  of  them,  not  six,  were 
given  to  the  productions  of  members  of  council.  The  Journal 
question  is  scarcely  one  for  discussion  here  ; but  we  may  remark 
that  its  reduction  to  its  present  proportions  was  due  solelv  to  the 
action  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  Mr.  Woodbury  is 
associated — their  sole  aim  being  an  honest  desire  for  economy. 
The  question  of  its  wisdom  they  will  doubtless  be  able  to  explain 
to  a new  council,  when  it  is  formed. — Ed.] 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sir, — I find  myself  unable  to  accept  the  nomination  to  serve 
on  the  committee  for  altering  the  laws  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  and  have  written  to  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  to  that  effect.  I 
should  like,  as  au  independent  member  of  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,  to  be  allowed  to  make  a few  remarks  in  your 
columns  on  the  somewhat  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  which 
the  society  now  is. 

*_And  three  of  these  belong  ^he  same  commercial  firm. 
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I much  regret  (and  I think  tbit  regret  is  shared  by  some  of  the 
requisitionists  themselves)  that  some  attempt  was  not  made  to 
induce  the  president  and  council  to  withdraw  their  resignations. 

I did  my  best  at  the  meeting  to  favour  such  a course,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, without  effect,  and  I fear  that  the  future  of  the  society 
will  suffer  from  the  present  state  of  affairs.  By  the  resignation  of 
the  president  and  council  the  society  loses  the  services  of  those 
men  who  are  acknowledged  to  occupy  the  foremost  positions  in 
photography ; and  I do  not  see  how  the  places  of  such  men  as 
Air.  Glaisher.  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  Lord  Lindsay,  Professor  Stokes 
and  Mr.  Spiller,  among  scientific  men : and  of  Mr.  Francis  Bedford, 
Mr.  V.  Blanchard.  Mr.  W.  England,  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson,  Captain 
Abney,  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  among  practical  photographers, 
are  to  he  filled  by  men  of  the  same  calibre  from  the  remaining 
memberi  of  the  society.  We  also  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Baden 
Pritchard,  the  excellent  secretary  to  the  Society,  and  of  Mr.  G. 
Wharton  Simpson,  and  of  Dr.  Diamond,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  society  from  its  commencement.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I would  venture  to  suggest  that  if  the  sendees  of  these 
gentlemen  are  withdrawn  from  the  Photographic  Society  of 
London,  the  society  will  lose  much  ia  prestige,  and  will  not  iu 
future  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  photographic 
world  as  it  has  hitherto  held. 

I fear  that  under  the  circumstances  none  of  these  members  will 
be  induced  to  return  to  the  council,  which  I think  many  of  us 
would  feel  to  be  a misfortune,  because  there  are  men  among  them 
whose  absence  from  the  society’s  council  will  be  a serious  loss  to 
it ; and  I therefore  suggest  a medium  course  by  which  photography 
may  yet  have  the  benefit  of  their  services— a society  established 
on  a firmer  and  yet  wider  basis  than  is  the  case  with  the  present 
Photographic  Society  of  London. 

I believe  this  to  be  an  excellent  time  to  establish  a society 
which  shall  be  called  the  “ Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain," 
and  I believe  that  such  a society  would  meet  with  very  general 
support  from  the  great  body  of  photographers.  If  it  wereto  hold  a 
biennial  meeting  in  one  ot  the  large  towns  of  the  country,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  British  Association,  great 
interest  would  be  lent  to  its  work,  and  the  fact  of  such  being  a 
part  of  its  programme  would,  I think,  obtain  for  it  large  numbers 
of  subscribers  among  country  photographers.  I should  hope,  and 
indeed  believe,  that  were  such  a society  now  organized,  a majority 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  resigned  their  seats  on  the  council  of 
the  London  Photographic  Society  might  be  induced  to  give  their 
support  to  the  new  one,  and  we  might  further  hope  to  have  the 
names  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  of  Edinburgh  ; Professor 
Emerson  Reynolds,  of  Dublin ; R.  M.  Gordon,  J.  W.  Swan,  and 
other  eminent  men  not  resident  in  London,  on  its  council ; and 
Mr.  Stillman  and  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  both  valuable  members  of 
the  council  of  any  society,  might  also  be  willing  to  join,  the  more 
so  as  they  are  pledged  not  to  join  the  council  of  the  Loudon 
Society.  I venture  to  hope,  too,  that  our  valued  friends  Dr.  Mann, 
and  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster  would  also  give  their  co-operation,  and 
the  elements  for  the  formation  of  a society  of  great  weight  and 
influence  are  thus  under  our  hands. 

I may  also  point  oat  that  so  strong  a society  conld  undertake 
investigations  in  the  various  branches  of  photographic  science, 
could  award  medals  for  progress  in  photography,  and  could,  I 
believe,  be  of  very  great  use  to  the  general  body  of  photographers. 

Further,  I believe  that  the  establishment  of  such  a society 
would  greatly  improve  the  position  of  photography  in  general ; 
such  a society  could  watch  over  its  interests  with  advantage,  and  it 
might  eventually—  and  that,  possibly,  before  very  long — obtain  a 
charter,  and  the  right  to  elect  fellows,  and  to  have  other  privileges 
such  as  those  held  by  societies  of  other  denominations. 

I throw  out  these  suggestions  to  the  public  through  your 
columns  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  worked  into  some  definite 
shape.  I feel  sure,  from  conversations  I have  had  with  many 
personal  friends,  that  the  establishment  of  such  a society  would 
be  looked  on  with  great  favour,  and  I think  everyone  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  such  a society  is  to  be  established,  now  is  the 
time,  and  this  the  opportunity,  for  it  to  be  done. — I am.  sir,  yours, 
&c.,  H.  Stuart  Wortlky. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir,— In  order  to  bring  the  existence  and  claims  of  the 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  under  the  notice  of  all 
photographers  in  the  country,  and  to  guard  the  funds  against  fraud, 
the  rules  provide  for  the  appointment  of  local  secretaries  in 
provincial  towns. 

I shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  as  to  terms,  duties,  &c.,  with 


anv  gentlemen  who  will  notify  their  willingness  to  undertake  the 
office. 

All  appointments  made  will  be  advertised  in  the  News.— I 
remain,  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

14,  South  Street,  Bromley , Kent. 


SHEET  GELATINE. 

Dear  Sir. — You  will  remember  that  in  your  Year-Book  for 
1 873  I wrote  a short  article  on  the  above  subject,  and  some  time 
after  (iu  consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  some  photo- 
graphers in  getting  sheet  gelatine)  I offered  to  send  a few  sheets 
as  a sample  to  any  one  who  would  apply  to  me. 

For  several  weeks  I was  inundated  with  applications,  and  it 
really  took  up  a considerable  portion  of  my  time  to  attend  to  them  ; 
then  came  a lull,  and  1 thought  the  thing  had  died  out.  Within 
the  last  few  days,  however,  I have  had  another  rush.  So,  having 
very  little  spare  time  at  my  disposal,  I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  insert  this  letter  in  the  News,  in  order  that  those  of  your 
readers  who  think  of  applying  to  me  may  oblige  me  by  favouring 
one  of  the  manufacturers  instead,  whose  addresses  you  gave  in  your 
last  volume. — Yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

30,  Balaton  Terrace,  Balaton  Lane,  London,  E. 


Ipraceebrngs  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  op  London. 

Report  of  the  Council. 

“The  society  is  again  tojbe  congratulated  on  the  continued  finan- 
cial inprovement  in  its  anairs  inaugurated  some  years  back.  The 
outlay  has  been  carefully  watched  with  an  economical  spirit,  so 
that  no  undue  expenditure  of  the  funds  should  take  place  : and 
the  conseqneuce  is  that  there  is  again  an  increase  in  the  assets  of 
the  society  to  be  reported.  This  is  a point  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  rated  ; for,  as  experience  very  clearly 
shows,  the  financial  condition  of  the  society  influences  in  a marked 
degree  the  services  it  renders  towards  the  progress  of  the  art.  and 
the  interest  which  its  proceedings  awaken  among  the  members ; 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  communications  and  discussions  at 
the  meetings  of  late  years  have  been  more  frequent  and  more 
fruitful  than  was  the  case  during  the  period  when  the  society  was 
oppressed  (as  some  thought,  hopelessly)  with  debt.  The  annual 
presentation  to  members  of  a picture  which  worthily  represents  con- 
temporary photographic  art  has  now  been  regularly  established, 
thanks  to  the  surplus  funds  in  hand  ; and  Mr.  William  Bedford’s 
1 Old  Devonshire  Cottage,’  which  was  the  print  selected  last  year 
for  distribution,  seems  to  have  met  the  general  approbation  of 
members. 

« As  regards  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  the  papers  read  during 
the  past  session  include  several  of  considerable  importance.  A 
the  last  anniversary  meeting,  twelve  months  ago,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  Professor  G. 
G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  gave  a discourse  ‘ On  the  Principles  of 
the  Chemical  Correction  of  Object-Glasses,’  thus  inaugurating  the 
year  with  a most  valuable  contribution  to  photographic  optics. 
He  pointed  out  the  discoveries  since  the  days  of  Newton  which  had 
contributed  to  make  lenses  of  all  kinds  what  they  are  at  the 
present  day,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  laws  which 
govern  opticians  in  putting  together  their  lenses,  and  the  reasons 
of  the  particular  combinations  adopted  ; and  he  especially  referred 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  securing  an  object-glass  with  the 
most  efficient  chemical  rays,  as  compared  to  one  in  which  the 
visual  rays  is  the  main  point  to  be  considered. 

At  the  March  meeting  the  secretary  called  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  a work  by  AL  Victor  Fouque  in  a paper  entitled  * A 
Contribution  to  the  Early  History  of  Photography.’  He  supported 
his  remarks  by  extracts  from  the  book,  which,  while  it  placed  be- 
yond a doubt’  the  fact  that  Nicephore  Niepce  had  been  the  first  to 
produce  permanent  pictures  from  nature  in  the  camera  by  means 
of  bitumen  of  Judea,  in  1823,  also  claimed  for  him  the  production 
of  camera  pictures  upon  nitrate  of  silver  paper  as  far  back  as  1816. 
From  the  published  letters  of  Niepce  to  his  brother,  there  would 
seem  no  reason  for  doubting  his  claim  thus  to  be  considered  the 
first  photographer.  It  was  further  pointed  out  in  the  communica- 
tion that  "the  assistance  and  information  which  Niepce  gave  to 
Daguerre  upon  the  establishment  of  a partnership  between  those 
early  investigators  were  of  a very  complete  nature,  and  seemed  to 
point  most  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  main  ideas 
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elaborated  in  the  process  of  Daguerreotype  emanated  from  ti  e 
earliest  of  photographers,  Nicephore  Niepce. 

“ A paper  ‘ On  the  History  of  some  Early  Photographs,  Uranium 
Prints,  &c.’  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Spiller  at  the  April  meeting. 
The  author  called  to  mind  that  uranium  had  from  time  to  time 
bqen  frequently  resorted  to  by  photographers  in  their  work  ; and 
the  production  of  ferrocyanide  of  uranium  prints,  as  practised 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  and  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor, 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  peculiar  and  pleasant  tone  of 
the  three  pictures  was  such  as  to  recommend  them  under  certain 
circumstances ; and  Mr.  Spiller  not  only  explained,  but  demon- 
strated the  working  of  the  process  before  the  society.  On  the 
same  occasion,  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  criticised,  at  some  length,  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  latent  image  as  propounded  by  Dr. 
Reynolds.  lie  believed  that  gentleman  to  be  perfectly  correct  in 
his  assumption  regarding  the  action  of  light  upou  iodide  of  silver, 
as  to  two  bonds  of  iodine  being  liberated  by  the  same,  and  being 
thus  free  to  enter  into  other  combinations,  but  deemed  it  a moot 
question  whether  the  image  was  formed  of  sub-iodide  of  silver  by 
the  addition  of  silver  or  by  the  abstraction  of  iodine.  The  author 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  sub-iodide  was  formed  in 
the  latter  manner,  no  image  being  capable  of  development  on 
iodide  of  silver  without  the  presence  of  an  iodine  absorbent. 

“ In  May  a communication  relative  to  two  novel  methods  of 
carbon  printing  bv  M.  A.  Marion  was  read.  The  two  processes 
were  termed  ‘ Mariotype  by  Pressure,’  and  ‘ Mariotypc  by 
Contact.’  The  author  supported  his  statements  by  some  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  pigment  printing,  produced  by  the  methods 
he  described.  ‘ Mariotype  by  Pressure  ’ consisted  in  exposing  a 
sheet  of  bichromated  gelatine  to  the  action  of  light  under  a cliche', 
and  then  transferring  it  to  a bath  of  weak  bichromate  solution, 
and  afterwards  employing  it  in  a press  as  a printing  block. 
Instead  of  being  inked,  a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  aud 
chrome-alum  was  applied  to  the  surface  with  a sponge,  and  then 
a sheet  of  carbon  tissue  pressed  down  upon  its  surface.  This 
latter  in  part  absorbed  the  chrome-alum,  where  this  liquid  had 
permeated  the  printing-block — viz.,  in  those  parts  unaltered  by 
light — and  after  the  two  surfaces  had  been  in  contact  for  a brief 
period  the  tissue  was  withdrawn,  the  block  again  moistened,  and 
the  operation  repeated.  The  tissue  was  then  developed,  and  an 
image  formed  by  such  portions  which  had  been  fixed  by  the 
chrome-alum  refusing  to  wash  away.  ‘ Mariotype  by  contact  ’ 
consisted  in  sensitizing  a sheet  of  gclatined  or  transfer  paper, 
printing  upon  the  same  with  a negative,  and  then  pressing  a piece 
of  tissue  moistened  in  bichromate  solution  upon  the  gelatine 
image.  The  development  took  place  some  hours  afterwards,  when 
the  black  pigment  was  found  to  adhere  to  the  gelatine  image. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Marion,  who  was  a member  of 
this  society,  did  not  live  to  work  out  ihore  fully  these  promising 
processes,  which  only  represent  a small  section  of  the  good  work 
lie  did  iu  aiding  the  progress  of  photography.  lie  fell  ill  within 
a few  weeks  of  their  being  made  public,  and  died  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  Mr.  P.  R.  Elwell,  at  the  same  meeting,  contributed 
some  valuable  notes  on  instantaneous  photography,  for  which 
he  has  acquired  considerable  reputation.  He  detailed  his 

plan  of  working,  and  gave  the  formula  of  the  developer  he 
employed. 

‘•In  Jun^jMr.  Jabez  Hughes  read  a paper  ‘On  Improvements 
Needed  in  Photography,  and  Remarks  on  Three  Wet  Processes.’ 
The  author  pointed  out  how  very  little  progress  had  of  late  years 
been  made  with  the  wet  collodion  process ; for  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions  it  still  was  as  when  Archer  published  it  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hughes  then  went  on  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  three  variations  of  the  wet  process,  viz.,  the  acid-bath  system 
of  Mr.  Black,  the  heavily  salted  collodion  of  Mr.  Elbert  Anderson, 
and  the  wet  bromide  process  of  Major  Russell.  Although  he  had 
experimented  very  fully  with  all  three  methods,  he  could  not  take 
upon  himself  to  say  they  would  produce  ultimate  improvements, 
for  it  was  only  after  long  aud  patient  trial  that  a trustworthy 
mode  of  working  could  be  ensured.  He  bad  more  hope  of 
improvement  resulting  from  following  Mr.  Anderson  than  Mr. 
Black ; aud  probably  when  the  bromide  process  bad  been  prac- 
tised as  long  as  the  ordinary  bromo-iodized,  it  would  be  as 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated.  Mr.  Hughes  concluded 
by  urging  photographers  to  give  more  attention  to  original 
investigation  as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  real  progress  in  the 
practice  of  photography. 

“A  paper  on  Photo-collotope  Printing  was  contributed  at  the 
same  meeting  by  Captain  Waterhouse,  who  described  the  uses  to 
which  carbolic  and  nitric  acids  might  be  put  in  the  method,  and 
gave  other  information  of  practical  value.  This  paper  Captain 


Waterhouse  supplemented  by  another  at  the  December  meeting, 
containing  additional  notes  on  the  subject. 

In  December  also  Lieut.  Chermside,  R.E.,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  his  tour  in  the  Arctic  seas,  gave  an  account 
of  photographic  practice  in  high  latitudes,  and  narrated  several 
interesting  details  connected  with  the  manipulations  to  be  per- 
formed under  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 

“ In  January  Dr.  Mann  exhibited  a large  series  of  photographs 
illustrating  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  April,  1872,  which  had 
been  collected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Black.  Dr.  Mann  called  attention  to 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  phenomenon  had  been  recorded 
by  photography  during  the  whole  period  of  the  eruption,  and  how 
graphically  the  course  taken  by  the  lava  over  the  surrornding 
country  had  been  depicted.  A note  on  Sepia-toned  Prints,  by 
Mr.  W.  II.  Watson,  was  also  read. 

“Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attendant  upou  holding  the 
annual  exhibition  in  a different  locale,  and  at  a somewhat  earlier 
date  than  had  been  the  custom  for  some  years  past,  the  gathering 
cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a perfect  success,  whether 
regarded  in  its  artistic,  financial,  or  popular  aspect.  The  number 
of  pictures  hung  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
ambitious  dimensions  of  a large  number  of  them  was  a matter  of 
universal  comment.  These  bold  cartoons  and  magnificent 
enlargements  were  in  great  measure  due  to  the  encouragement 
given  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  who  has 
sought  to  develop  a bolder  and  freer  class  of  work  by  the  offer  of 
a series  of  handsome  money  prizes,  thus  rendering  a service  to 
photographic  art  which  must  be  unhesitatingly  recognized.  From 
a financial  point  of  view  the  result  also  was  a satisfactory  one  ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rental  of  the  Gallery  in  Pall’  Mall, 
and  the  many  expenses  inherent  to  moving  into  new  premises,  the 
expenditure  was  not  in  excess  of  the  money-takings.  So  pro- 
mising, indeed,  have  been  the  financial  statements  of  the 
exhibitions  for  the  past  few  years  that  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that,  instead  of  being  a burden  aud  expense,  as  in 
former  times,  the  exhibition,  if  well  managed,  will  ultimately 
become  a source  of  income  to  the  society.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  a very  accurate  return  of  the  numbers  of  visitors  to  the 
exhibition,  because  many  friends  were  admitted  accompanied  by 
members;  but  it  maybe  of  interest  to  know  that  as  many  as 
1,113  tickets  were  used  by  members  of  the  society,  admitting  in 
all  2,(530  visitors.  Besides  these,  no  less  than  1,604  persons  paid 
for  admission  ; and  therefore,  inclusive  of  members,  many  of 
whom  paid  repeated  visits  to  the  gallery,  the  gross  total  of  visitors 
could  not  have  fallen  short  of  5,000.  Among  the  more  dis- 
tinguished who  honoured  the  society  with  a visit  were  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  aud  Princess  of  Wales,  who  made  a careful 
examination  of  the  pictures.  The  success  of  the  exhibition  was 
materially  assisted  by  the  many  important  press  notices  which 
appeared  in  most  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

“ In  one  branch  of  photography  marked  progress  may  be  said  to 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  in  the  matter  of 
enlargements.  By  adopting  an  improved  medium  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  transparent  positives,  the  process  of  enlarging  from  the 
latter  has  been  bettered,  as  demonstrated  by  the  magnificent 
productions  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird,  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  others. 

“ The  preparations  made  for  observing  the  approaching  transit 
of  Venus  have  led  many  photographers  to  turn  their  attention  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  applying  the  process  for  astronomical 
purposes.  Dr.  Krone,  of  Dresden,  has  made  a microscopical 
study  of  different  films,  and  pronounces  an  opinion  that  a collodion 
plate  treated  with  albumen  as  a preservative  is  the  most  stable 
film  that  can  be  depended  upon.  His  research  is,  however,  con- 
fined to  an  examination  of  the  film  itself,  and  does  not  treat  of 
the  influence  of  various  developers.  There  seems  a marked 
inclination  on  the  part  of  photographers  to  use  the  dry  process 
on  the  important  occasion,  without  having  recourse  to  any  inteu- 
sifier  whatever.  The  studies  of  Rutherford,  Draper,  and  Lockyer 
upon  the  solar  spectrum  lead  one  to  infer  that  photography  must 
necessarily  become  indispensable  in  spectrum  analysis,  for  it  is 
only  by  a combined  optical  and  chemical  observation  that  a true 
record  of  results  can  be  secured.  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  has 
recently  confirmed  the  observations  of  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt  iu  regard  to  bromide  of  silver  being  sensitive  to 
all  rays  of  the  spectrum  ; and  by  employing  preservatives  differ- 
ently’ tinted  he  makes  the  bromide  film  possess  maximum  sensi- 
tiveness for  different  kinds  of  rays,  according  to  the  colour  of  his 
sensitive  film. 

“ Among  other  foreign  contributions  to  photography  may  be 
noted  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  dry  plates  by  Dr.  Schnauss,  of 
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Jena,  and  another  by  M.  do  Constant,  of  Lausanne.  M.  Leon 
Vidal’s  polychromic  process,  which  may  be  termed  rather  a 
mechanical  than  a photo-chemical  method  of  producing  photographs 
in  colours,  has  created  some  attention  in  France  and  in  this 

country. 

“ The  obituary  for  the  year  contains  the  names  of  M.  A.  Marion, 
to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  aud  Mr.  E.  Bullock,  of 

Leamington.”  . — 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  mooting  of  this  society  was  held  in  tho 
rooms  of  tho  Socioty  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
inst.,  Mr.  F.  Howard  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  tho  last  mooting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed, 

Mr.  S.  Fry  exhibited  and  explained  tho  working  of  an 
apparatus  called  tho  ‘‘Opal  Glass  Accelerator,”  consisting  of  a 
circular  piece  of  opal  glass  fixed  in  a turned  block  of  mahogany 
to  bo  affixed  on  to  tho  front  of  the  Ions.  Mr.  Fry  stated  that 
the  effect  was  entirely  different  to  the  use  of  coloured  glasses. 
Ho  exposed  the  sensitizod  plate  to  light  passing  through  the 
opal  glass  before  exposure  to  the  sitter,  and  which  considerably 
shortened  any  subsequent  exposure. 

Air.  Foxlee  had  shown,  some  time  since,  a negative  which 
had  only  required  one-half  the  necessary  exposure,  having 
previously  been  exposed  to  diffused  light. 

Several  members  then  gave  their  experience  respecting  tho 
transmission  of  both  white  a-'d  coloured  light,  before  and  after 
exposure  to  the  object ; Mr.  Fry’s  experience  being  that  the 
preliminary  exposure  was  the  best. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  found,  when  working  in  a tent,  that  after 
developing  in  front  of  an  omn^-coloured  glas3,  great  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  continuing  development  before  a lemon- 
coloured  glass. 

Mr.  Howard  stated  that  a very  good  imitation  of  opal  glass 
might  bo  made  by  a mixture  of  collodion  and  negativo  varnish 
poured  on  a clean  plate  ot  glass. 

Mr.  Aldridge  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ My  Troubles  in 
Taking  Direct  Largo  Heads”  (see  p.  8G),  exhibiting  two  15  by 
12  prints  of  heads  about  five  inches. 

A very  interesting  conversation  ensued  respecting  horizontal 
baths,  wooden  trays,  and  length  of  exposure,  &c  ; after  which  — 

Mr.  II.  Garrett  Cocking  read  a paper.  “ My  Experience  in 
Taking  Large  Direct  Hoads”  (see  p.  87),  also  sbowiug  two 
15  by  12  prints  of  heads  about  five  inches. 

After  a desultory  conversation — 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  some  of  the  diffieullies 
occurring  to  Mr.  Aldridge  arose  from  using  a vertical  bath 
coated  with  pitch  and  rosin,  which  had  been  avoided  by 
Mr.  II.  G.  Cocking,  who  had  produced  clean  pictures  by  at 
once  using  an  ordinary  porcelain  horizontal  bath. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  Messrs.  Aldridge  and 
n.  G.  Cocking  for  their  papers. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  in  March 
Mr.  S.  Fry  would  read  a paper  “On  Studios,”  illustrated  by  a 
working  model. 

The  proceedings  tbon  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  third  popular  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  tho  11th  inst.,  when 
Dr.  Hunter  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  “ India  : Its 
People,  Architecture,  and  Antiquities,”  illustrated  by  a large 
number  of  fine  lantern  pictures.  Tho  hall,  as  usual,  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

Dr.  John  Nicol,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  that  it  was 
very  gratifying  to  tho  members  of  thesociety  that,  although  those 
“ popular  evenings  ” had  been  carried  on  tor  so  many  years,  they 
had  not  only  not  fallen  off  in  interest,  bnt,  judging  from  tho 
large  audionces  and  tho  increasing  demand  lor  tickets,  were 
increasing  in  popularity.  As  the  subjects  of  exhibition  were 
not  confined  to  the  beaten  tracks  of  country,  but  extended  to 
wherever  good  photographs  could  he  obtained,  it  would  easily 
be  understood  that  the  committee  had  often  much  difficulty  in 
finding  lecturers  sufficiently  acquainted  with  tho  subjects. 
They  were,  however,  peculiarly'  fortunate  to-night  in  having  got 
Dr.  Hunter,  who,  from  a residence  ot  over  a quarter  ot  a century 
in  India,  and  from  his  intimate  connection  with  art  during  a 
larger  portion  of  that  time,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  he  wan 
himself  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  was  eminently  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  lecturer  on  tho  subject. 

Dr.  Hunter  began  by  giving  an  interesting  description  of 


tho  social  condition  of  tho  inhabitants  of  India,  and  the  influ- 
ences ot  missionary  and  educational  efforts  on  those  on  whom 
they  had  been  brought  to  bear,  giving  special  credit  to  several 
maharajas,  who,  he  said,  were  men  of  superior  attainments,  and 
whe  could  take  a place  alongside  the  nobility  of  our  own  land, 
without  any  cause  for  being  ashamed. 

The  various  styles  of  architecture  were  explained  and  admi- 
rably illustrated,  and  tho  taste  and  ability  in  designs  wero  shown 
to  be  such  as  to  put  our  manufacturers  on  their  mettle  if  they 
yvished  to  compote  with  them  in  tho  manufactures  in  which  they 
excel. 

Tho  lecture,  which  lasted  over  an  hour  and  a half,  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  tho  large  number  of 
illustrations  were  much  admired. 

On  tho  motion  of  Dr.  Thompson,  a hourly  vole  of  thanks  was 
given  to  tho  lecturer. 


1/dlh  in  tfre  StuJ&ia. 

Fixing  Vanderweyde  Finish. — A correspondent  (Mr. 
Tilley,  of  Stafford)  sends  us  the  following  method,  which  he  has 
found  useful  in  cleariug-up  and  fixing  tho  colour  applied  in  tho 
Vanderweyde  and  similar  processes.  Ho  says  : — *‘  As  soon  as 
the  picture  is. finished  and  gummed,  pour  plain  collodion  over 
the  entire  su  face,  and  when  dry  tho  picture  can  bo  sent 
through  the  post  without  any  danger  of  being  rubbed  so  as  to 
remove  any  colour.  I am  aware  that  collodion  has  been  used 
over  photographic  prints  before,  but  not,  I think,  over  the 
Vanderweyde  pictures.” 

Paper  Negatives. — Tho  same  correspondent  sends  a sug- 
gestion in  relation  lo  paper  negatives.  He  says  : — “ Photo- 
graphers who  use  paper  negatives  will  find  it  a great  advan- 
tage to  mount  them  on  glass  before  printing  from,  and  the 
retouching  can  be  dono  with  great  care,  and  the  prints  from 
them  will  bo  sharper,  as  tho  negative  is  then  quite  flat. 
Mount  thjm  on  tho  glass  with  warm  starch,  and  lot  dry.” 


^arrcspontHiits. 

The  Photographic  Society. — Wo  have  received  a large  number 
of  letters  in  connection  with  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  the  insert’on  of  which  would  make  a much  more 
serious  demand  on  our  space  than,  in  justice  to  our  general  readers, 
we  can  devote  to  the  subject,  as,  although  tho  society  is  a largo 
one,  and  lias  done  much  for  the  art,  its  total  members  do  not 
represent  a tithe  of  our  readers.  We  give  three  or  four  letters 
containing  moderate  counsels,  and  we  here  condense  extracts  from 
a few  others.  “ A Member  op  the  Council  ” calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  tho  “ letter  published  in  a contemporary  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  as  being  tho  letter  sent  to  the  council  with  the 
second  requisition,  is  a garbled  document,  a sentence  of  an  insult- 
ing character  to  the  council  being  carefully  eliminated  from  tho 
copy  given  to  the  public  eye.”  “A  Bona  Fide  Member  in  the 
North  ” thinks  that  every  pliotogiapber  in  the  country  is  suffi- 
ciently indebted  to  the  Photographic  Society  for  its  influence  in 
the  art  to  be  interested  in  a discussion  affecting  its  fate,  especially 
at  a time  when  it  has  been  “ subjected  to  a cowardly  attack  from 
within  its  own  body,”  and  when  its  independent  members  require 
encouragement  and  support.  He  says: — “I  am  astonished  at 
the  audacity  of  Mr.  Hughes  aud  the  yther  requisitionists,  who 
have,  as  I see  by  your  last  issue,  brought  all  the  terrors  of  ruin, 
anarchy,  and  revolution  into  the  hitherto  peaceful  fold  of  tho 
Photographic  Society.”  After  some  comments  on  “ the  indecency 
of  the  allusions  to  the  turf,  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
a pot  boy,”  he  asks,  “ What  could  bo  more  insane  as  a suggestion 
than  that  the  council,  under  whoso  fostering  care  the  society  has 
advanced  to  a position  of  successful  usefulness  never  before 
attained,  would  put  forward  three  members  to  serve  in  a committee 
who  would  suggest  the  least  thing  which,  in  their  honest  opinion, 
was  eoiftrary  to  its  best  interest  1'  Why  should  Mr.  Hughes  fear 
that  the  council  would  do  this?”  But  he  adds,  “ The  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  was  little  to  them,  so  that  they  might  gain  a vic- 
tory, even  if  they  established  a reign  which  should  be  one  of  terror.’  ’ 
The  requisitionists  having,  he  observes,  “succeeded,  with  success 
comes  the  responsibility.  Their  leader  is  now  for  a moment  tho 
head  of  the  government  of  the  Photographic  Society ; and  holding 
that  position,  he  must  treat  with  the  demands  of  all  members  of 
tho  society.  I do  not  say  he  must  grant  all  their  demands,  but 
he  must  treat  with  them  one  way  or  another ; and  I believe  that 
in  this  fortunate  necessity  lies  the  weak  point  which  will  givo 
way  when  the  strain  comes,  and  precipitate  the  requisitionists  to 
the  position  they  deserve  to  occupy.  They  must  either  grant 
proxy  voting  to  the  country  members,  or,  in  letting  it  alone,  they 
must  more  clearly  than  at  present  defines  the  rights — or  rather 
want  of  rights — which  we  at  present  enjoy,  and  which  1,  for  one, 
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have  till  now  been  quite  content  to  enjoy.  If,  then,  they  gran' 
proxy  voting  to  the  country  members,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  at  the  first  vote  the  malcontent  ministry  will  be  out- 
voted beyond  all  salvation.  They  will  have  nearly  three  hun- 
dred against  twenty-eight ; and  some  of  the  twenty-eight  will  be 
disgusted  with  their  leaders  before  then.  But  if  this  leader  or 
leaders  go  for  the  safer  plan  (?),  and  keep  the  vote  to  personal 
attendance,  so  as  to  have  twenty-eight  always  at  Iheir  back,  will 
not  the  country  members  follow  the  lead  of  their  president  and 
council,  and  resign  in  a body  ? I can  answer  for  half  a hundred 
or  more  who  will,  and  I doubt  not  the  rest,  or  the  bulk  of  them, 
will  follow  suit;  for  why  should  they  not?  They  have  the  best 
president  who  could  preside  over  them,  and  the  best  council  that 
ever  pulled  a society  through  its  difficulties,  to  guide  them  to 
future  success,  honour,  and  usefulness.”  The  “ Bona  Fide 
Member”  concludes  by  saying: — ‘‘I  would,  however,  strongly 
advise  the  members  generally  not  on  any  account  to  withdraw 
their  names  from  the  list  at  present,  as  the  proxy  voto  will  give 
them  a better  chance  of  showing  Mr.  Hughes  what  they  think  of 
him  than  they  can  at  all  express  by  running  away  in  a hurry ; 
and  if  the  proxy  vote  is  not  accorded,  they  will  then  have  a dig- 
nified ground  on  which  to  withdraw.  But  I do  not  think  we 
shall  bo  driven  to  this  necessity.  I do  not  think  that,  now  that 
the  self-seeking  of  the  requisitionists  has  become  manifest,  they 
will  have  supporters  enough  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  much 
more  mischief ; and  when  they  fail,  and  the  society  has  regained 
its  equilibrium,  and  its  members  had  time  to  look  around  them 
after  the  storm,  I,  for  one,  do  not  envy  the  feelings  which  must 
inevitably  crowd  themselves  on  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen 
who,  having  held  positions  in  the  council  of  the  society  themselves 
for  years,  and  having  then  found  no  need  for  amendment,  have, 
now  that  their  names  were  not  proposed  again  for  election,  out  of 
a mean  self-love  of  which  1 should  not  have  thought  them  capa- 
ble, plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  society  itself  to  its  very  founda- 
tions.” ‘‘An  Enquirer”  asks  us  if  the  Photographic  Society 
has  become  a trades  union,  as  ho  affirms  that  there  are  among  the 
six  officers  just  elected  five  dealers  or  workers  for  the  trade,  and  in 
the  committee  just  elected  six  similarly  engaged ; and  he  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  names.  We  think  it  undesirable  to  obtrude 
into  this  unhappy  agitation  more  of  the  personal  element  than  we 
can  help.  Some  other  correspondents  on  the  subject  are  answered 
elsewhere. 

J.  W. — Wo  hope  shortly  to  lay  before  our  readers  generally  some 
further  details  from  Mr.  Fry  of  his  glass  house  experiences.  A full 
description  of  his  studio  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
devote  to  an  answer  in  this  column  ; but  we  hope  to  publish  the 
description  shortly. 

T.  Hart. — The  amount  of  silver  taken  up  by  each  sheet  of  albu- 
menized  paper  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  chloride  in  the 
albumen  solution  used  in  preparing  the  paper.  Suppose  chloride 
of  sodium  were  employed,  then  each  grain  of  chloride  in  albumen 
on  the  paper  would  take,  in  round  numbers,  three  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  forming  chloride  of  silver  on  the  paper,  a little  more 
silver  would  combine  with  the  albumen,  and  a little  more  would 
remain  on  the  paper  as  free  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  proportion 
used  in  the  latter  position  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  strength 
of  the  nitrate  solution.  You  will  see  that  the  proportion  of  silver 
usod  must  therefore  depend  upon  circumstances.  With  many 
commercial  samples  of  paper  it  is  customary  to  allow  one  ounce  of 
nitrate  of  silver  for  each  quire  of  paper.  Of  course  ready  sensi- 
tized paper  will  cost  more  than  paper  sensitized  at  home ; but  still, 
under  some  circumstances,  it  is  economy  to  use  the  ready  sensi- 
tized paper. 

Melbourne. — You  can  obtain  lime  water  of  most  chemists  ; or 
you  can  make  it  by  getting  somo  clean  slaked  or  unslaked  lime, 
and  agitating  it  with  water.  Only  a very  small  portion  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  lime  will  last  a very  long  time  if  you  keep  adding 
fresh  water. 

L.  E.  D. — We  cannot  suggest  any  plan  wheroby  country  members 
can  now  use  any  influence  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  society. 
We  have  not  space  for  the  insertion  of  letters  merely  of  condem- 
nation, which  can  servo  no  purpose.  Wo  do  not  know  anything 
of  the  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  tilling  up  all  the  vacant  offices. 
Mr.  Pritchard,  the  secretary,  has  resigned,  and,  so  far  as  wo  know, 
none  other  is  yet  appointed. 

Deaf-And-Dumb  Artist. — We  should  prefer  No.  2 for  your  pur- 
pose. You  will  see  your  formula)  inserted  on  another  page. 
Thanks. 

A Country  Amateur. — You  will  see  that  the  question  of  legality 
is  raised  on  another  page.  We  cannot  with  certainty  say.  The 
issue  is,  as  you  remark,  both  “lamentable  and  discreditable,”  but 
at  present  we  see  no  remedy. 

W.  Evans. — The  project  you  describe  is  really  a lottery,  and,  as 
such,  is  illegal;  but  whether,  in  a small  matter  quite  within  your 
own  business,  the  law  would  interfere,  we  cannot  tell ; probably 
not,  but  still  you  would  really  become  amenable  to  the  law  if  it 
were  put  in  force. 

E.  H.  Speight. — We  hope  shortly  to  publish  full  particulars. 
At  present  wo  have  published  all  the  information  in  our  possession. 


r.  A.  T. — Unfortunately,  wo  have  no  knowledge  of  fire  offices  or 
their  practices ; but  we  should  imagine  that  the  majority  of  them 
would  have  no  objection  to  insure  a photographer's  studio,  &c. 
2.  The  usual  size -of  each  half  of  a stereoscopic  slide  is  about  three 
inches  square.  The  precise  proportion  of  the  figure  in  stereoscope 
portraits  is  a matter  of  taste.  3.  We  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  town  in  question,  or  its  photographic  prospects.  We  should 
think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  spend  a few  days  in  the  town, 
looking  about  and  enquiring. 

II'  E.  P.,  M.  1).,  and  L.  L. — See  article  and  letters  on  the  subject. 

Ignoramus. — Your  negative  arrived  in  fragments.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  examining  them,  the  stains  of  which  you  complain 
are  the  well-known  matt  silver  stains,  upon  which  many  articles 
have  been  written,  which  you  will  find  in  back  volumes  of  the 
News.  Such  stains  proceed  from  many  causes;  but  there 
are  two  or  three  most  common.  One  of  the  most  usual  causes  is 
the  use  of  a horny  collodion  upon  the  surface,  of  which  the  silver 
has  a tendency  to  run  in  greasy  lines,  and  to  dry  readily,  producing 
the  matt  silver  stains  in  question.  Another  cause  is  lack  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  inner  frames  or  corners  of  the  dark 
slide.  Frequently  wash  out  the  slide  with  clean  water.  Let 
the  plate  rest  on  pieces  of  clean  blotting-paper.  Immerse  the 
plate  before  the  film  is  too  thoroughly  set  or  dried.  If  these 
remedies  fail,  look  up  and  read  articles  on  the  subject  in  back 
volumes. 

J.  IIarratt. — The  varnish  has  arrived.  We  shall  have  pleasure 
in  trying  and  noticing  it  shortly. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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BY  WILLIAM  II EXH Y WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Jiraystones,  near  Whitehaven,  36  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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Direction  of 
Wind  at 
9 a.m. 
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44° 

48° 

44= 

S. 

Rain  commenced  about  4 p.in.,  with  strong 
wind. 
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44 

44 

40 

N.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

3 

32 

36 

36 

N.E. 

Snow  from  9 a.m.  to  12.30.  Rain  early  in 
the  morning. 

4 

36 

38 

36 

S. 

Hoaw  rain,  and  strong  wind  at  night. 

5 

35 

40 

40 

Fair  all  day.  Bright,  clear,  and  sunny. 

6 

40 

44 

40 

w. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

7 

40 

42 

40 

s.w. 

Heavy  ruin  and  wind  at  night. 

8 

40 

10 

41 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

9 

41 

46 

39 

— 

Fair  all  dav.  Clear. 

Hi 

31 

40 

36 

N.E. 

Rain  early  in  the  morning.  Meteor  at 
11.45  in  N.* 

11 

40 

44 

42 

N. 

Heavy  rain  at  night. 

12 

44 

44 

39 

N.W. 

Shower  of  rain  this  forenoon. 

13 

41 

44 

46 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

14 

46 

46 

44 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

15 

47 

48 

40 

S.W. 

Rain  n.m.  and  p.m. 

i<; 

37 

38 

40 

w. 

Rain  and  ■mow  a.m.  and  p.m.  Aurora  10.15. 

17 

38 

41 

34 

N. 

Rain  this  morning.  Gloomy. 

18 

41 

46 

4: 

s.w. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Glimpses  of  sunshine 
in  the  afternoon. 

19 

41 

44 

40 

w. 

Fair  all  day. 

to 

45 

48 

4(> 

w. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

21 

44 

48 

47 

S.W.W. 

Fair  all  day.  (Jloomv. 

22 

41 

46 

40 

w. 

Drizzling  rain  a.m.  and  n.m. 

23 

41 

16 

12 

w 

Drizzling  rain  this  forenoon. 

24 

11 

38 

42 

s.w. 

Heavy  hail  shower  at  noon. 

25 

41 

ii 

42 

w. 

Rain  this  afternoon. 

26 

42 

48 

40 

w. 

Hail  shower  this  morning.  Rain  a.m. 
and  p.m. 

07 

38 

41 

40 

S.E. 

Clear  and  sunny  nil  .day.  Drizzling  rain 
at  night. 

28 

46 

46 

42 

N.W. 

Drizzling  rain  this  afternoon. 

29 

41 

4 1 

43 

S.E.E. 

A few  drops  of  rain  this  afternoon. 

30 

41 

45 

40 

N.W. 

Fair  all  dav. 

31 

46 

48 

40 

w. 

A little  rain  at  night. 

The  follotving  arc  taken  from  the  above  dc.ta : — 


Mornings. 

Noons. 

Nights. 

Maximum  temperature  during  the  month 

47° 

48° 

47° 

Minimum  ditto  ditto 

32 

36 

34 

Mean  ditto  ditto 

411 

43'7 

40'7 

Number  of  wet  days  during  the  month  were  21 

Number  of  days  oh  which  no  rain  fell  9 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy 6 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sunny  3 


The  wind  from  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.  prevailed. 
February  13,  1874. 

• See  Symon’s  Meteorological  Magazine  for  February,  1874. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

The  Physical  Society — The  Electric  Light  in  Photo- 
graphy— Tinting  Theatrical  Portraits — The  Camera 

in  Courts  of  Law. 

The  Physical  Society. — A little  while  back  we  announced 
in  these  columns  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  form  a 
new  society,  to  stand  in  the  position  of  twin-brother  to  the 
Chemical  Society,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Physical  Society 
was  to  be  given.  This  body  has  now  been  created,  having 
sprung  into  being  upon  a very  firm  basis,  apparently.  Dr. 
J.  II.  Gladstone,  who,  from  the  commencement,  has  shown 
a very  deep  interest  in  the  movement,  has  been  chosen 
the  first  president,  with  Prof.  AV.  G.  Adams  and  Prof. 
G.  C.  Foster  as  vice-presidents.  The  secretaries  arc 
Prof.  E.  Atkinson  and  Prof.  A.  YY . lteinhold ; and  among 
the  council  arc  the  well-known  names  of  Prof.  Guthrie, 
Mr.  Crookes,  Prof.  Goodcvc,  and  others.  Work  will  be 
commenced  forthwith,  but  until  the  number  of  members  is 
more  considerable,  no  steps  will  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
charter.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  transactions 
of  the  Physical  Society  will  have  much  to  interest  photo- 
graphers, and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  may  obtain 
many  valuable  papers  from  that  source,  to  place  before 
our  readers. 

The  Electric  Liylit  in  Photography. — Artificial  light  has 
received  but  a very  limited  employment  for  photographic 
purposes,  if  we  except  its  use  for  enlarging.  Sunlight  is 
so  much  more  efficient,  and  so  much  cheaper,  that  circum- 
stances need  be  very  unusual  indeed  to  call  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  electric  or  oxyhydrogen  or  magnesium  lights. 
The  electric  light  was  used  many  years  ago  by  the  Wood- 
bury Photo-ltelief  Printing  Company,  to  a limited  degree, 
for  printing  the  gelatine  images,  so  that  the  operators  might 
be  independent  of  sunlight;  and  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
magneto-electric  machines,  worked  by  means  of  small 
engines,  have  also  been  employed.  I n New  York,  however, 
for  the  printing  of  photo-engravings  for  Leslie  Journal, 
there  is  a Wilde  electric  machine  in  constant  use  at  the 
present  day,  and  most  satisfactory  accounts  are  given  of 
its  efficiency.  The  electric  light,  as  our  readers  know,  is 
produced  by  a circuit  of  electricity  being  completed 
between  two  points  close  together  (usually  of  carbon),  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these,  together  with  the.  expense 
of  the  steam  or  gas  power  employed  for  grinding  the 
magneto-electric  machine,  constitutes  the  sum  total  of 
expenditure.  The  power  of  the  electric  light  as  compared 
to  sunlight  is  very  small.  For  instance,  at  eighteen 
inches  from  the  carbon  points  the  illumination  is  only 
one  twenty-fourth  as  intense  as  sunlight  on  a bright 
summer’s  day;  or,  in  other  words,  a photograph  which 
would  take  ten  minutes  to  print,  or  become  blackened  in 
sunlight,  requires  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  electric 
light  for  a period  of  four  hours  to  bring  about  the  same 
result.  Mr.  Wilde  estimates  the  cost  of  producing  his 
electric  light  at  the  rate  of  fourpencc  an  hour. 

Tinlimj  Theatrical  Portraits. — There  is  one  branch  of 
photographic  portraiture  in  which  tinted  albumenized 
paper  may  be  employed  with  ad  van ‘age.  Where  fancy 
costumes  or  theatrical  characters  are  represented,  such  as 
are  made  to  look  best  by  gaslight,  and  which,  as  a rule, 
appear  glaring  and  tawdry  by  the  light  of  day,  the 
employment  of  coloured  albumenized  papers  does  not  come 
amiss.  I low  very  pale  and  chalky  most  of  the  robes  and 
dresses  that  clothe  actors  and  actresses  look  when 
rendered  in  a photograph  ! The  searching  daylight  in  the 
photographer’s  studio  has,  in  truth,  a tendency  to  deal 
rather  harshly  with  drapery  that  appears  so  bright  and 
charming  at  night;  and  thus  it  is  that  these  pictures  are 
never  altogether  successful.  I?y  judiciously  choosing  a 
tinted  paper  suitable  to  the  subject,  we  think  much  might 


be  done  to  improve  theatrical  and  fancy  portraits,  and 
give  back  to  them  some'of  their  real  character ; or,  better 
still,  probably,  would  be  the  method  of  tinting  the  picture, 
after  printing,  by  means  of  normal  collodion  to  which  a 
little  (a  few  drops  only)  of  aniline  dye,  thinned  with 
alcohol,  has  been  added.  After  the  print  has  been 
mounted,  touched,  and  rolled,  it.  is  held  by  finger  and 
thumb,  and  a little  methylated  spirit  poured  over  it ; then 
the  tinted  collodion  is  applied,  which  runs  uniformly  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  dries  rapidly  upon  the  picture, 
covering  the  same  with  a pretty  transparent  film  of  colour. 
If  desired,  after  the  spirit  has  been  poured  on,  pieces  of 
thin  paper  roughly  torn  to  shape  may  be  placed  over  any 
portions  of  the  portrait  which  are  to  be  left  white  (face, 
arms,  dress,  &c.),  the  collodion  being  afterwards  poured 
upon  these  shields,  which  adhere  to  the  print  when  the 
latter  is  moistened  with  alcohol.  Before  the  collodion  has 
quite  set,  the  bits  of  paper  are  removed,  and  the  film  dries 
up  without  any  perceptible  outlines. 

7 he  Camera  in  Courts  of  Law. — For  multiplying  legal 
documents,  and  letters  upon  which  much  value  is  placed 
in  a court  of  law,  photography  comes  in  most  aptly.  In 
cases  .when  it  is  a question  of  peculiar  formation  in  the 
words  of  a letter,  of  mis-spelling  and  other  orthographical 
defects,  the  camera  is  the  only  trustworthy  instrument 
that  can  be  employed.  In  case  the  original  is  not  forth- 
coming, photographic  copies  are  proofs  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  but  carry  conviction  with  them  against  all  the 
letter-press  in  the  world.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  not 
have  a photographic  department  attached  to  our  law  courts, 
where  documents  in  custody  of  the  court  could  be  copied 
as  soon  as  they  are  deposited?  The  originals  need 
then  never  be  shown,  while  at  the  same  time  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  properly  authorised  persons  should  not 
be  supplied  with  these  authentic  publications,  instead  of 
merely  a letter-press  copy  of  them  ; for,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  it  may  not  be  the  substance,  but  the  words  them- 
selves, and  how  they  are  written,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Of  course  a department  of  this  kind  would 
have  to  be  properly  organized,  and  conducted  by  respon- 
sible persons,  as  otherwise  the  benefits  derived  from  it 
might  not  be  altogether  unalloyed.  All  documents  and 
copies  made  would  be  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  so  that 
no  one  could  tamper  with  them.  In  the  same  way  photo- 
graphers attached  to  the  department  might  be  dispatched 
to  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  obtain  photographic 
evidence  of  places  and  things — services  which,  if  undertaken 
by  private  individuals,  might  not  be  so  fairly  rendered,  for, 
by  being  prejudiced  one  way  or  another,  a photographer, 
as  we  all  Know,  can  influence  a result,  where  it  is  not 
a merely  mechanical  rendering  of  a subject.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt  that  before  many  years  elapse 
photography  will  receive  an  appointment  in  our  judicial 
departments,  in  the  capacity  of  a recorder  of  evidence. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  presenting  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  some 
newer  specimens  of  polycnromic  photography,  which  I 
spoke  of  in  a recent  letter  as  having  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, M.  Leon  Vidal  mentioned  certain  modifications  which 
he  has  made  in  the  process.  To-day  I have  received  from 
the  able  inventor  a communication  concerning  these  recent 
improvements,  and  mentioning  still  another,  touching  the 
production  of  the  various  cliches  required  for  the  formation 
of  the  polychromic  images. 

In  his  first  memoirs  on  the  subject  M.  Vidal  said,  in  a 
general  manner,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a 
polychromic  impression,  that  there  should  be  as  many 
different  clichesas  there  are  different  colours  required  for  build- 
ing up  the  image  by  superposition.  This  part  of  the  process 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  objections;  it  was  a com- 
plicated matter,  and  a costly  one,  and  it  was,  moreover,  next 
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to  impossible  to  obtain  cliches  of  precisely  the  same  value 
asjthe  original.  Finding  such  objections  really  a hindrance 
to  the  process,  M. ‘Vidal  has  worked  out  a plan  by  means  of 
which  the  cliches  may  be  produced  in  a much  more  simple 
manner. 

The  problem  to  be  resolved  was,  bow  to  employ  only  the 
original  negative  to  serve  for  all  the  impressions,  and 
how,  at  the  same  time,  this  cliche  mere,  so  to  call  it,  might 
be  employed  without  submitting  it  to  any  retouching,  or 
tampering  with  its  surface  in  any  way.  And  these  con- 
ditions M.  Vidal  thinks  he  has  been  able  successfully  to 
comply  with  in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  He  produces  all  his  reserves  upon  pellicles 
similar  in  composition  to  the  material  known  as  leather 
collodion  (collodion  cuir).  Those  films  are  placed  in  close 
contact  with  the  cliche  mere,  and  the  covering  up  or 
reserving  of  certain  parts  of  the  negative  is  carried  out  upon 
the  pellicle,  there  being  one  for  each  colour,  and  the 
negative  is  printed  successively  with  the  different  reserve 
pellicles  against  it,  according  to  the  colour  to  be  produced. 
For  small  negatives,  sheets  of  mica,  very  thin,  may  be  used 
instead  of  sheets  of  leather  collodion. 

The  preparation  of  the  pellicle  cliches  in  question  is 
conducted  as  follows.  M.  Vidal  commences  by  placing  a 
pellicle  of  the  requisite  dimensions  against  the  cliche  mere, 
fixing  it  at  three  points,  which  correspond  to  three 
others  on  the  negative.  Two  strips  of  paper,  folded  across 
the  back  and  fixed  with  gum,  keep  the  pellicle  in  its  place 
against  the  negativp,  without  any  fear  of  its  shifting.  The 
pellicle  is  then  worked  upon,  and  covered  with  pigment  to 
make  it  into  a reserve,  while  the  negative  itself  is  untouched. 
In  this  way  as  mauy  reserves  are  made  as  desired,  a fresh 
pellicle  being  applied  to  the  negative  in  every  case,  until  at 
last  as  many  pellicle  cliches  have  been  secured  as  there  are 
tints  required,  each  pellicle  corresponding  to  a certain 
colour.  By  this  plan  of  operating  the  original  qualities  of 
the  negative  or  cliche  mere  remain  unimpared. 

M.  Vidal  recommends  the  employment  of  cliches  produced 
by  the  carbon  process  in  preference  to  those  obtained  on  dry 
collodion  plates  by  contact  with  a positive  on  glass.  The 
image  obtained  in  the  latter  case  is  rarely  of  a clear  nature. 
In  fact,  the  film  of  collodion  being  more  or  less  tranparent, 
there  is  a diffusion  of  light,  which  cannot  take  place  if  the 
carbon  process  is  employed,  the  bichromate  mixture  charged 
with  black  pigment  being  more  uniform,  and  constituting  a 
better  screen.  The  black  film  prevents  any  diffusion  of 
light  through  thoce  portions  of  the  film  which  have  been 
acted  upon. 

Another  important  advantage  of  these  carbon  cliches  on 
pellicle  is,  that  they  may  be  printed  either  from  one  side  or 
the  othei,  and  a large  number  of  them  may  be  kept,  stored 
up  in  a blotting  pad. 

A Marseilles  photographer  sends  me  a communication 
regarding  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  as  a fixing  agent. 
One  of  the  defects  of  fixing  by  means  of  this  compound  was 
that  the  prints  often  assumed  a dull  red  tint,  and  this  fault 
M.  Cayol  removes  by  a very  simple  modification  iu  his 
method  of  employing  the  material.  He  prepares  two 
solutions  of  it  of  identical  composition,  each  made  up  of : — 

Water  100  parts 

Sulpho-cyanide  ...  ...  15  to  20  ., 

Ammonia,  sufficient  to  reader  the  solution  slightly 
alkaline. 

The  prints  are  plunged  into  the  slightly  alkaline  solution 
No.  1 for  a period  of  four  or  five  minutes.  They  are  then  taken 
out  and  submitted  to  a slight  washing  in  water,  and  then 
plunged  into  solution  No.  2,  where  they  remain  for  another 
two  or  throe  minutes.  After  this,  the  prints  are  washed  for 
an  hour,  and  are  then  finished. 

To  be  quite  sure  that  the  prints  have  been  freed  from 
every  trace  of  sulphocyanide,  a few  cubic  centimetres  of  a 
solutiou  of  sulphate  of  sesquioxido  of  iron  is  poured  into  a 
glass  containing  water  which  has  been  used  in  the  last 


washing  operation.  If  no  red  tint  is  observable,  it  is  proof 
that  the  washing  has  gone  far  enough,  and  the  prints  may 
then  be  deemed  permanent.  The  solutions  of  sulpho- 
cyanide indicated  above  are  available  for  a very  long  time 
if  one  only  takes  care  to  free  them  from  any  silver  which 
they  may  contain,  by  placiug  in  them,  from  time  to  time, 
sheets  of  zinc,  and  filtering  the  liquid  before  using  it  agaio. 

Another  correspondent  tells  me  of  a method  he  employs 
for  producing  bust  pictures  upon  a black  ground,  by  means  of 
cliches  of  a perfectly  graduated  nature.  The  plan  is  simply 
to  place  in  the  camera,  five  or  six  centimetres  in  front  of  the 
sensitive  plate,  an  oval  two  or  three  centimetres  in  measure- 
ment, cut  out  of  cardboard  or  paper.  In  this  way  the 
negative  produced  will  yield  a black  ground  most  perfectly 
graduated. 

Thu  same  correspondent  suggests  an  idea  for  correcting 
very  hard  negatives — a plan,  by  the  way,  which  appears  to 
me  analogous  to  that  employed  by  M.  Denier,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. A cliche  which  yields  very  hard  prints,  having  been 
varnished,  is  covered  with  collodion  on  the  reverse  side,  and 
it  is  afterwards  placed  in  contact  (without  being  immersed) 
with  an  ordinary  negative  bath  by  means  of  a suitable 
arrangement.  The  negative  is  then  exposed  again  for  a 
second  time,  diffused  light  passing  through  the  image  ; or 
the  plate  is  put  into  the  camera  and  exposed  at  a white  or 
grey  background,  put  out  of  focus.  A very  short  exposure 
is  given,  and  the  development  follows  with  a weak  iron 
solution.  The  second  film  of  collodion  is  feebly  acted  upon 
through  the  clear  parts  of  the  negative,  and  proportionately 
in  the  other  parts,  the  thickness  of  the  glass  itself  softening 
down  the  result.  In  this  way  a hard  portrait  negative  may 
be  transformed  into  a soft  cliche.  Ernest  Lacan. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ENLARGED  LANDSCAPE 
NEGATIVES. 

BY  J.  BRIER,  JUN.* 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  move  about  more  easily, 
cheaply,  and  with. less  annoyance  with  a small  photo- 
graphic  outfit  than  with  a large  one,  as  it  is  too  well 
known.  1 do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  en- 
larging is  easier  than  taking  a moderate  sized  negative 
direct,  as  it  is  not  so ; for,  at  the  least,  three  good  plates 
have  to  be  worked  instead  of  one.  The  great  advantage 
1 consider  to  be  that  the  tourist  can  bring  the  work  home, 
where  there  is,  or  should  be,  greater  conveniences,  and  so 
make  himself  less  of  a slave  during  what  should  be  a 
pleasant  out,  if  the  weather  be  favourable. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  small  negative. 
The  definition  must  be  perfect,  especially  in  the  two  corners 
of  the  foreground.  It  must  be  good  in  a pictorial  sense, 
for  though  a large  picture  is  superior  to  a small  one,  still, 
if  it  be  not  of  a good  subject,  the  smaller  it, is  the  better. 
The  negative  must  have  a full  amount  of  detail  iu  the 
shadows,  and  be  vigorous  without  being  too  intense  iu  the 
lights,  only  a small  portion  of  which  should  be  quite  opaque, 
and  this,  if  possible,  should  cut  sharp  against  a deep 
shadow  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  picture.  The  negative 
must  not  have  been  printed  from  too  often.  If  one  which 
has  been  so  used  be  examined  with  a magnifying  glass  it 
will  be  found  to  be  full  of  minute  black  spots,  caused 
by  silver  from  the  paper  getting  into  the  pores  of  the 
varnish. 

Now  a word  about  negatives  to  betaken  for  the  purpose 
of  enlargement.  A good  camera  must  be  used,  with  the 
best  plate  glass,  the  full  size  of  the  dark  slide.  No  carriers 
should  be  used,  as,  in  my  opinion,  they  warp,  and  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  imperfect  definition.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  leus  be  the  very  best  that  can 
be  obtained,  and  “ especially  it  must  cover  the  plate  well.” 

I find,  on  looking  over  my  old  eight  by  five  negatives  with 
a magnifying  glass,  that  though  they  are  sharp  enough 

• A communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 
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for  printing  from,  and  as  sharp  as  possible  in  the  centre 
of  the  plates,  still  there  is  such  a falling  off  in  the  definition 
towards  the  margins  that  they  are  unfit  for  enlargement. 
They  have  been  done  with  opera-glass  lenses  and  the  front 
combination  of  a portrait  lens.  The  process  used  should 
be  one  which  gives  a crisp  image.  Collodio-nlbumen  conies 
first  on  the  list ; then  the  bromo-iodide  dry  plates,  such  as 
gum-gallic;  next,  wet  plates,  and  those  dry  ones  with  a 
crystalline  preservative,  such  as  tannin.  It  is  advisable 
that  a magnifying  glass  be  used  in  focussing.  Plates 
should  not  be  varnished  until  a good  transparency  be  ob- 
tained. (Jollodio-albumen  will  do  without,  and  the  other 
dry  plate  and  wet  negatives  should  receive  a coat  of  thin 
albumen  while  they  are  wet,  which  should  be  dried  before 
the  fire,  as  in  varnishing. 

I had  almost  forgotten  to  say  anything  .about  the  size 
of  negative  suitable  for  enlargement.  1 think  it  best  not 
to  make  them  too  small,  as  they  not  only  have  to  stand 
more  enlargement  to  attain  a given  size,  but  they  are  less 
fitted  to  do  so  ; for,  as  the  size  of  the  plate  decreases,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  image.  1 
should  recommend  not  less  than  half-plate,  nor  larger 
than  whole-plate  size,  the  size  of  seven  and  a-half  by  five 
inches,  commonly  used  by  amateurs,  being  very  suitable. 

Now  for  the  transparency.  It  should  be  made  by  contact 
printing  on  a plate  larger  than  the  negative,  and  of  the 
same  kind  of  glass,  but  thinner,  for  safety  to  the  negative  ; 
for  all  but  negatives  on  plate,  thin,  llat  crown  is  best. 
The  transparency  must  be  full  of  detail  in  lights  and 
shadows,  and  not  too  iutense  ; it  may  be  made  by  the 
Autotype  or  collodio-brotnide  process,  but  transparent 
albumen  films  seem  to  find  most  favour  at  present.  I will 
describe  the  albumen  process  as  I have  last  practised  it, 
and  I must  not  omit  to  say  that  1 got  a great  deal  of 
information  from  a paper,  published  about  the  middle  of 
last  year,  in  both  the  photographic  journals,  by  Mr. 
Carbutt,  an  American  gentleman.  Take  the  whites  of 
four  fresh  eggs,  and  add  thereto  ten  minims  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  in  half  an  ounce  of  water.  Stir  well  together 
a minute  or  two,  leave  half  an  hour,  then  strain  through 
a piece  of  coarse  white  calico,  and  next  through  a piece  of 
the  finest  calico  ; then  add  fifteen  minims  of  strong  liquid 
ammonia.  Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  iodide  of  ammonium, 
ten  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  ten  of  sugar-candy  in 
two  drachms  of  water;  add  to  the  albumen,  and  stir  it 
well.  Filter  through  a piece  of  moistened  sjionge  cut  to 
the  shape  of  a cork,  and  fitted  in  the  neck  of  a funnel. 
Polish  the  best  side  of  a clean  plate  with  a few  drops  of 
the  albumen,  using  a piece  of  clean  calico,  warm  the  plate 
slightly,  use  the  dusting  brush,  and  coat  with  ripe,  struc- 
tureless, and  thin  bromo-iodized  collodion.  As  soon  as  it  is 
set,  put  it  in  a dish  of  water,  rock  it  until  the  plate  is  no 
longer  greasy,  then  wash  well  under  a tap,  for  if  the  ether 
and  alcohol  be  not  entirely  washed  out  the  albumen  is 
coagulated,  which  causes  marks  in  the  film.  Now  drain 
two  or  three  minutes,  with  the  bottom  corner  resting  on 
blotting-paper ; then  coat  with  the  iodized  albumen  ; let 
the  plate  rest  horizontal  for  three  or  four  minutes,  then 
flow  the  weak  albumen  into  a bottle  to  be  used  for  the 
first  coat  of  future  plates.  Coat  with  the  strong  albumen 
four  times,  letting  it  flow  from  a different  corner  each 
time,  and  from  the  one  where  the  collodion  was  poured 
from  last  rest  this  corner  on  a thick  pad  of  clean  blotting- 
paper,  the  top  corner  against  a clean  plate  box,  with  the 
film  inwards.  Let  it  rest  thus  for  an  hour,  then  dry  off 
before  a clear  fire,  and,  when  nearly  cool,  immerse  half  a 
minute  in  a thirty  or  forty-grain  aceto-nitrate  bath, 
moving  it  about  all  the  time.  Then  wash  well,  immerse 
in  a weak  solution  of  salt,  wash,  and  flow  with  a three- 
grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  or,  what  is  better,  a strong 
infusion  of  black  tea.  Now  leave  the  plate  on  blotting- 
paper  as  before,  and  if  the  room  be  tolerably  warm  it  will 
soon  dry.  It  is  important  that  the  plate  be  kept  quite 
dry,  or  it  will  blister  during  development. 


For  exposing  the  plate  under  the  negative  I use  one  of 
the  Autotype  Company’s  printing  frames,  with  a spring 
back  in  one  piece  only.  1 lay  the  negative  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate  glass  (which,  by  the  way,  is  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick),  then  the  albumen  plate,  taking  care  that  the 
film  side  is  next  to  the  negative  ; next,  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  orange  tissue  paper ; and,  lastly,  sufficient 
printing  pads  to  give  the  required  pressure.  The  pads 
must  not  overlap  the  negative,  or  the  larger  albumen 
plate  will  be  broken ; then  the  back  is  shut  down  until 
caught  by  the  springs.  Lay  a focussing  cloth  over  the 
front  of  the  frame,  go  into  the  light,  and  make  the  expo- 
sure to  the  north  sky,  which  varies  from  two  to  fifteen 
seconds  for  alkaline  development,  the  average  exposure  to 
a blue  sky  being  five  seconds  at  present;  but  1 think  it 
useless  to  lay  down  any  rule,  as  every  one  must  find  out 
his  own  exp  osures.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  magnesium 
lamp  or  th  e sciopticon  would  be  the  best  thing  to  make 
the  exposure  with,  as  the  light  is  always  the  same,  and 
the  exposure  once  found  the  density  of  the  negative  would 
alone  have  to  be  considered.  The  transparency  would  also 
be  quite  sharp,  even  if  the  contact  of  the  glass  were  not 
perfect,  so  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  plate  glass. 

Now  we  come  to  the  development.  I prefer  the  alka- 
line method,  for  it  give3  an  image  of  more  even  density 
over  the  plate,  and  freer  from  surface  stains  than  when  a 
hot  solution  of  acid  pyro  and  silver  is  used.  Make  a solu- 
tion containing  ten  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  one 
drachm  of  liquid  ammonia  to  an  ounce  of  water  ; take  the 
plate  out  of  the  frame,  flow  it  with  warm  water,  and  rest 
it  horizontally  while  three  grains  of  pyro  are  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  hot  water,  to  winch  add  five  minims  of  the 
ammonia  solution,  and  flow  over  the  plate.  If  the  image 
do  not  appear  in  about  a minute,  add  more  ammonia  very 
gradually,  and  if  the  exposure  be  right  the  proper  amount 
of  detail  and  density  will  be  obtained  without  intensifica- 
tion ; but  if  the  plate  be  over-exposed  the  development 
must  be  stopped  before  all  the  details  in  the  lights  are  out, 
and  intensified  with  two  grains  of  pyro,  one  grain  of  citric, 
and  ten  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Flow  over  the  plate,  and  then  add  three  or  four  drops  of 
a ten-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  image  is 
very  fully  exposed  use  more  silver,  but  if  it  have  not  suf- 
ficient detail  in  the  lights  warm  the  solution,  and  keep  the 
quantity  of  silver  as  low  as  possible.  If  a slight  fogging 
occur  at  any  stage  of  the  development,  flow  the  plate  with 
water,  and  rub  lightly  with  a tuft  of  carded  cotton.  The 
fixing  must  be  done  in  a half  saturated  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  made  milky  with  acetic  acid.  When  deve- 
loped by  the  alkaline  method  these  plates  require  no  toning. 

And  now  we  come  to  making  the  enlarged  negative.  I 
shall  not  say  anything  about  the  camera  or  enlarging 
room,  but  confine  my  remarks  to  the  lens  and  process. 
First,  what  is  the  right  sort  of  lens  to  use  ? I think  that 
for  anything  containing  no  straight  lines  a single  lens  of 
not  less  focus  than  the  length  of  plate  to  be  enlarged  will 
give  the  “ sharpest”  image.  The  lens  must  be  reversed, 
or  the  marginal  definition  is  very  poor.  A doublet  lens, 
having  both  the  combinations  symmetrical,  is  a very  ex- 
cellent lens  for  enlarging,  as  it  works  quickly.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  none  worse  than  a portrait  lens,  which, 
however,  will  do  pretty  well  if  it  be  a good  one  of  mode- 
rately long  focus,  with  a small  stop,  and  reversed,  which 
1 must  explain,  for  the  benefit  of  beginners,  does  not 
mean  turning  the  lenses  round  and  in  their  cells  as  1 once 
did,  but  turning  the  tube  end  for  end,  so  that  the  cap  of 
the  lens  is  next  to  the  larger  plate. 

And,  lastly,  the  process  (of  course  there  is  nothing  so 
convenient  as  the  wet  process)  is  developed  with  a fully 
acid,  weak  iron  solution,  to  which  you  can  add  some  strong 
solution  if  the  plate  be  under-exposed ; but  if  the  lens 
be  quick,  the  light  good,  and  the  transparency  thin,  I think 
the  best  results  can  begot  on  the  ordinary  collodio-albumeD 
plates  with  alkaline  development. 
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MY  TROUBLES  IN  TAKING  LARGE  DIRECT 
HEADS. 

BY  I!.  W.  ALDRIDGE.* 

All  being  now  ready  for  the  venture,  we  determined  to  try 
one  of  the  15  by  12  plates.  Having  fitted  a rounded  wooden 
top  to  the  neck  of  an  earthen  jar,  and  stretched  a piece  of 
fiauncl  over  it,  we  were  enabled  to  coat  the  plate  balanced  on 
the  top,  or  to  develop  without  any  difficulty.  Our  first 
plate,  however,  was  one  mass  of  fog,  with  a most  ghostly 
image  dimly  discernible  in  the  centre — the  mere  shadow  of 
a shade!  There  was  evidently  something  amiss  with  the 
bath,  but  it  was  difficult  to  say  what,  as  it  seemed  all  right 
by  the  usual  tests.  1 consulted  my  friends : one  advised  boil- 
ing, another  the  precipitating  of  the  newly  made  bath,  and  a 
third  that  it  should  be  let  alone  till  it  came  right  of  itself. 
With  two  or  three  days’ sunning,  however,  and  the  addition 
of  a little  nitric  acid,  I got  rid  of  this  trouble.  It  was  never- 
theless evident,  from  the  brown  colour  of  the  bath,  that  the 
silver  was  gradually  dissolving  the  mixture  of  tar  and  pitch 
with  which  the  interior  was  coated.  1 was  obliged  to  filter 
nearly  every  day,  and  was  much  troubled  with  pinholes. 
Eventually  I found  it  expedient  to  give  up  both  bath  and 
dipper.  1 procured  a large  gutta-percha  cradle  bath, 
capable  of  taking  a plate  17  by  23,  and  have  found  it  ansjver 
very  well,  d or  my  next  dipper  1 procured  a strip  of 
ground  glass  £ inch  thick,  3 inches  broad,  and  2‘J  inches 
long.  I got  the  glazier  to  cut  off  two  pieces  about  j inch 
broad  from  the  end.  These  two  pieces,  after  being  ground 
so  as  to  retain  the  plate,  were  fastened  one  at  each  end  with 
marine  glue.  This  dipper  has  done  me  good  service.  I 
submit  it  for  your  inspection.  As  you  will  see,  it  is  a sub- 
stantial article,  and  not  to  be  broken  by  a trifle.  I con- 
fidently recommend  the  plan  to  any  one  who  requires  a 
dippor  of  extra  size.  The  cost  was  sixpence. 

llaviug  thus  got  over  the  mechanical  difficulties,  I resolved 
no  longer  to  do  the  thing  by  halves,  but  to  try  the  large  size. 
Here  I met  with  the  last  and  greatest  trouble  of  all : none 
of  my  models  came  up  to  the  required  size.  1 contend 
that  a majority  of  the  large  direct  heads  exhibited  were 
really,  however  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  their  authors, 
enlargements  upon  the  natural  size  of  the  models,  more 
especially  the  female  f.ices.  In  order  to  show  that  I am 
not  alone  in  this  opinion,  and  that  they  produced  upon 
others  this  disagreeable  feeling  of  exaggeration,  I will  give 
you  a few  extracts  from  the  critiques  upon  these  heads  that 
appeared  in  the  daily  press.  1 have  avoided,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  personal  allusions. 

Globe,  October  24 th. — “ Owing  to  the  fact  that  prizes 
have  been  offered  for  large-sized  heads  from  nature,  the 
exhibition  is  full  of  ambitious  effort;  it  is  also  full  of 
failure.” 

Daihj  News,  October  25th. — “ The  efforts  of  the  artists  who 
apply  themselves  to  taking  large  pictures  direct  deserve 
praise ; but  in  the  meantime  these  portraits,  when  they  get  to 
life-size  or  beyond  that,  are  far  from  satisfactory.”  Another 
extract  from  the  same  says: — “The heavy  masses  of  black 
shadow,  the  ghastliness  of  the  white  surfaces  (in  some  cases 
the  complexion  that  of  a corpse),  and  the  general  look  of 
hardness  and  exaggerated  prominence  of  feature,  show  that 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  artists  and  amateurs  have  not 
yet  been  followed  by  success.”  Further  on  the  critic 
mildly  alludes  to  the  pictures  as  “ these  gigantic  night- 
mares.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph,  October  25th,  says,  speaking  of 
Colonel  Wortley’s  heads: — “These  and  one  or  two  others 
from  the  hand  of  the  same  distinguished  amateur  are  of 
heroic  rather  than  life-size.” 

But  1 will  not  cull  any  more  of  these  flowers  of  rhetoric 
that  so  plentifully  bestrew  the  critical  garden.  I have,  I 
think,  quoted  enough  to  show  that  these  large  heads  eon- 

* OonUuued  from  page  87. 


veyed  to  what  1 may  call  the  outside  world  an  effect  of  ex- 
aggeration, not  merely  in  the  features,  but  in  the  sizes  of  the 
heads  themselves.  Do  not  think  because  the  difference  iu 
size  is  small — merely  an  inch  or  so — that  therefore  it  must 
be  of  trilling  import ; the  difference  between  success  and  the 
want  of  it  is  often  owing  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
what  appears  of  small  importance.  It  is  the  little  more  or 
the  little  less  (as  the  Italians  say,  “ II  poco  pin  o il  poco 
mend”)  that  makes  all  the  difference.  One  thing  was 
unanimously  allowed  : that  the  smaller  series  of  51-inch 
heads  was  decidedly  superior  to  those  competing  for  the 
first  prize.  I think  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  lens  that  is  really  equal  to  the  work  of 
taking,  without  exaggeration,  and  in  such  a time  as  to  render 
the  work  really  practicable,  a life-sized  head.  It  is  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  (if  anything  in  connection  with 
photography  can  be  said  tube  settled)  that  the  D lenses  of 
Dallmeyer  are  those  best  suited  to  large  heads  or  figures. 
They  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  exceedingly  slow, 
but  have  considerable  flatness  of  field,  while  an  attempt, 
at  least,  has  been  made,  by  diffusion  of  focus,  to  overcome 
that  greatest  of  all  objections  to  the  use  of  large  lenses — 
the  want  of  depth.  The  disadvantage  attending  the  use 
of  single  or  landscape  lenses  being  the  coarseness  of  the 
rendering  and  loss  of  half-tint,  I used  a 71)  (that  is,  a 
5 -inch)  lens,  with  a back  focus  of  24  inches.  This  is  the 
largest  size  generally  made  ; in  fact,  I never'  heard  of  any 
one  who  has  a larger,  except  Mr.  Crawshay,  who  uses  an  8 D. 
To  obtain  a hftid  of  the  size  of  life,  1 had  to  bring  the  front 
of  the  lens  within  5 feet  of  the  sitter.  This  was  bad  enough, 
for  exaggeration  of  the  more  prominent  parts  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  The  principles  of  perspective  are  vio- 
lated. The  human  eye  can  only  take  in  at  one  time  what 
is  contained  in  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  If  I approach  so 
near  to  an  object  as  to  command  a greater  angle  of  view, 
distortion  follows  exactly  in  proportion  as  that  law  is  vio- 
lated. Dallmeyer,  iu  his  pamphlet  on  lenses,  observes:  — 
“ What  is  the  proper  distance  at  which  to  place  the  subject 
from  the  lens  V”  In  answer,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
it  should,  as  a rule,  be  not  less  than  12  feet,  nor  perhaps 
more  than  21  feet ; for  if  less  than  this  the  resulting  pic- 
ture will  probably  be  defective,  both  in  definition  and 
perspective,  because  the  lens  producing  it  will  be  of  too 
short  a focus.  Thus  you  perceive  that  while  the  maker  of 
the  lens  cautions  me  not  to  go  within  12  feet,  I am  obliged, 
in  order  to  get  a life-sized  head,  to  bring  the  lens  within 
5 feet. 

Then  came  the  other  trouble  I have  spoken  of.  I placed 
the  model  (a  lady),  and  went  with  my  strip  of  cardboard 
to  measure  her  face,  as  I have  explained  in  a letter  in  the 
News  : exactly  0^  inches.  This,  of  course  would  not  do,  but 
by  moving  the  lens  about  a foot  nearer  to  the  figure  I got 
the  right  size,  but  everything  else  was  wrong.  Fancy,  too, 
the  huge  Cyclopean  eye  of  the  lens  staring  into  a lady's 
face  at  less  than  4 feet  distance,  and  you  may  imagine 
the  elongation  of  the  facial  muscles  that  followed.  I next 
tried  my  assistant,  who  is  about  5 feet  10  inches  in  height  : 
a face  of  7 iuches.  I tried  several  others,  but  they  were 
below  the  standard.  At  last  I found  exactly  what  I wanted, 
so  far  as  size  was  concerned — a face  of  7f  iuches.  As  my 
friend  was  wounded  at  Waterloo,  where  lie  was  a captain 
of  cavalry  some  fifty-nine  years  siuce,  he  can  scarcely  be 
called  a young  man,  but  having  sat  without  flinching  for 
smaller  portraits  we  determined  to  try  the  life-size. 

You  will  scarcely  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  after  three 
sittings,  varying  from  three  to  five  minutes  (for  1 had 
taken  out  the  stops,  so  as  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  instantaneous),  although  my  sitter  had  borne  the 
infliction  with  the  patience  of  a martyr,  there  were  signs 
of  movement  in  every  one.  My  friend  v’ould  not  acknow- 
ledge that  he  could  have  moved,  and  attributed  the  appa- 
rition of  a spare  nose  and  sundry  additional  eyes,  to  the 
head-rest  or  the  shaking  of  the  floor.  I have  a skeleton 
studio  iu  the  garden,  so  our  next  attempt  was  made  there. 
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The  light,  however,  was  not  first-class,  and  I hit  the  time 
exactly  with  a two  minutes’  exposure,  using  a number  two 
stop,  and  removing  it  (luring  the  sitting.  But  again  the 
double  nose  appeared.  My  friend  the  colonel  attributed 
this  untoward  event,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  styled  our 
victory  at  Navarino,  to' the  shaking  of  the  table  or  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  I forget  exactly  which  ; one  thing,  how- 
ever, I remember  perfectly : it  was  not  to  his  having  moved. 
No  doubt  the  length  of  the  exposure  was  partly  due  to  the 
advanced  season  of  the  year,  for  by  the  time  that  all  things 
were  in  order,  and  I had  got  through  the  preliminary 
stages  of  my  troubles  we  had  come  to  the  commencement 
of  October.  Following  the  directions  of  Dallmeyer,  when 
I brought  the  lens  so  near  to  the  figure,  I diffused  the 
focus  of  the  lens  by  giving  nearly  four  revolutions  of  the 
screw.  This,  of  course,  takes  off  considerably  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  head,  but  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get 
something  like  evenness  in  the  definition.  I think  the  best 
effect  is  obtained  by  a combination  of  this  diffused  focus 
with  the  use  of  a small  stop.  Of  course,  this  must  add 
very  materially  to  the  already  very  long  exposure. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I have  entered  into  these 
details  respecting  the  large  D lenses,  as  L do  not  find  their 
management  is  generally  understood.  Mr.  Blanchard,  who 
uses  a lens  of  this  construction,  once  observed  to  me  that 
they  require  an  apprenticeship  to  use  them  properly.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  has  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the 
journals,  stating  that  by  the  improved  construction  of  his 
studio  he  had  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure 
required  by  a 7 D most  materially.  As  his  experience 
differs  very  much  from  mine,  I shall,  if  possible,  avail 
myself  of  his  kind  invitation  to  witness  these  results. 
Mr.  Fry  makes  one  very  valuable  suggestion : ho  proposes 
that  the  side  light  of  the  studio  should  be  made  to  slide 
along,  so  that  the  light  may  be  admitted  without  any 
obstacle.  For  some  time  I have  been  contemplating  such 
an  alteration  with  regard  to  the  top  light.  Why  should 
we  not  apply  the  principle  to  both?  In  the  summer 
season  it  would  not  only  shorten  the  sitting,  but  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  of  the  sitter. 

And  now.  gentlemen,  I approach  the  end  of  these 
troubles.  The  obstacle  with  regard  to  the  more  than  life- 
size  heads  prevented  me  from  competing  in  that  class,  and 
I contented  myself  by  sending  three  of  the  smaller  size  on 
15  by  12  plates.  As  I never  expected  that  one  who  has 
had  so  little  practical  experience  of  this  kind  could  success- 
fully contend  against  the  giants  of  our  art,  I experienced 
no  disappointment  at  ray  want  of  success.  I rather  console 
myself  with  the  reflection  of  the  old  Greek  poet,  -‘  In  great 
attempts  ’tis  glorious  e’en  to  fail,”  and  rejoice  that  the  art 
1 love  has  better  followers  than  myself. 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  sum  up  the  results  of  these  random 
observations,  I must  admit  that  for  extreme  sizes  the  en- 
larging processes  are  easier,  cheaper,  and  may  be  used  in 
many  cases  where  the  large  lens  cannot.  As  far  as  they 
will  properly  go,  however,  I believe  in  the  direct  pictures. 
They  have  more  force,  depth,  and  brilliancy  ; more  detail, 
and,  I believe,  more  refinement.  If  we  refer  to  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  our  art  science,  we  shall  find  their 
success  is  owing  to  their  larger  and  bolder  work  ; none  of 
them  owe  their  reputation  to  any  enlarging  process.  The 
aspiring  photographer  will  not  be  contented  with  a dull 
mediocrity.  He  will  strive  not  merely  to  equal  the  works 
of  his  competitors,  but  will  endeavour  by  all  possible 
means  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  art  he  follows.  Can 
such  a man  be  content  to  stop  at  carte  negatives?  I 
boldly  answer,  No. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 
Mr.  J.  Aitken  gives  in  Nature  the  following  hints  on 
what  is  known  as  “ blurring,”  but  which  he  styles  “ irradia- 
tion.” 


“ The  following  is  the  result  of  some  experiments  recently 
made  on  photographic  irradiation  : — 

“ If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  photographic  irradiation  is 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  back  surface  of 
the  plate,  then  photographs  taken  on  non-actiuic  coloured 
glass  ought  to  be  free  from  irradiation,  because  the  light 
would  be  quenched  in  the  glass,  and  therefore  no  reflection 
could  take  place.  Photographs  of  a model  transit  were 
taken  on  yellow,  orange,  and  red  glasses ; but  in  all  cases 
the  irradiation  was  nearly  as  bad  on  the  coloured  glasses  as 
on  the  clear  glass. 

“ Photographic  irradiation  may  possibly  be  caused,  either 
by  the  bright  light  producing  an  intense  state  of  chemical 
activity,  which  has  the  power  of  spreading  itself,  or,  what 
seems  more  probable,  the  parts  of  the  collodion  on  which  the 
bright  light  is  falling  become  luminous,  and  reflect  light 
to  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  sensitive  film,  aud  thus 
extend  the  chemical  change  in  each  side  of  the  true  optical 
boundary  line.  If  this  is  the  explanation,  then  we  can 
correct  photographic  irradiation  by  allowing  only  suffi- 
cient light  to  fall  on  the  plate  to  produce  the  necessary 
chemical  change,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  surplus  to  be 
reflected;  or  we  may  make  the  sensitive  film  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  cannot  reflect  the  actinic  ray.  There  are  two 
ways  of  carrying  out  the  first  of  these  plans.  We  may 
either  ‘stop’  down  the  lens  by  means  of  a diaphragm,  or 
we  may  pass  the  light  through  a non-actinic  coloured 
screen.  The  first  should  be  the  best  plan,  but  was  not 
found  practicable  with  the  Dallmeyer  ‘triplet’  lens  used 
in  the  experiments.  Screens  of  glass  and  coloured  solutions 
were  then  tried,  and  photographs  of  the  model  transit  taken 
perfectly  free  from  irradiation,  aud  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  photographs  of  the  model  taken  against  a dull  sky, 
which  required  fifteen  seconds’  exposure.  Experiments  were 
then  made  to  make  the  sensitive  film  incapable  pf  reflecting 
actinic  rays.  This  was  done  by  adding  red  aniline  to  the 
collodion,  till  the  colour  was  found  by  experiment  to  be 
deep  enough.  Photographs  taken  in  this  way  were  also 
quite  free  from  irradiation.  After  the  photographs  were 
developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  they  were  treated 
with  chlorine  gas,  which  destroyed  the  red  colour,  and  left 
the  photographs  on  a clear  film. 

“ Ocular  irradiation  is  also,  in  all  probability,  in  part 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  in  the  eye.  But  in 
addition  to  this  cause  there  is  another  of  considerable 
importance — namely,  the  ‘persistence’  of  the  image 
combined  with  the  unconscious  motion  of  the  eye,  as 
the  impression  received  by  the  brain  is  not  only  that  of 
the  light  on  the  part  of  the  retina  where  the  image  at  the 
time  is,  but  also  that  of  where  it  was  a short  time  before  ; 
the  mental  impression  must,  therefore,  bo  larger  than  the 
image  on  the  retina.  Ocular  irradiation  can  also,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  corrected  by  reducing  the  amount  of  light  fall- 
ing on  the  eye  to  the  minimufti  necessary  to  give  a distinct 
impression.  The  reflection  in  the  eye  will  then  be  less,  the 
image  not  being  so  bright  will  not  ‘ persist  ’ so  long,  and 
the  light  not  being  so  brilliaut  the  stimulus  to  the 
unconscious  motion  of  the  eye  will  not  be  so  great.  Dia- 
phragms will,  of  course,  be  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
When  screens  are  used  it  is  probable  that  neutral-tinted 
ones  will  be  found  to  suit  best.” 


Chloride  of  Silver  and  Concentrated  Sulphuric  Acid, 
— The  Chemical  News,  quoting  from  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Chem  e. 
speaking  of  some  experiments  by  A.  Sauer,  says:— *•  It  is 
commonly  stated  that  chloride  of  silver  is  not  attacked  at  all, 
or  but  very  slightly,  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  is 
incorrect.  If  chloride  of  silver,  either  recently  precipitated 
and  washed,  or  crystallized,  or  fused,  is  heated  for  some  time 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a covered  porcelain  capsule, 
the  chloride  of  silver  is  decomposed  and  dissolved,  with  escape  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Chloride  of  silver  is  also  soluble  in  solutions 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  a circumstance  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  determinations  of  silver.” 
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RESTORING  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER. 


One  of  the  special  advantages  which  in  the  old  times  the 
Daguerreotypist  possessed  over  the  modern  photographic 
portraitist  consisted  in  the  fact  that  a Daguerreotype  plate 
which  had  been  exposed  to  tbe  action  of  light  could  be  re- 
sensitized. A few  moments’  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
iodine  removes  any  image  impressed  by  the  action  of  light, 
and  restores  the  normal  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  In  any 
case  where  a sitter  has  moved,  and  so  spoiled  the  portrait 
beyond  redemption,  or  in  a case  where  the  plate  lias 
been  accidentally  exposed  to  light,  the  remedy  was  simple 
and  the  plate  was  not  wasted.  The  collodion  worker 
possesses  no  such  remedy  in  case  of  a plate  spoiled  in  ex- 
posure. 

The  action  of  light,  if  it  fail  to  produce  a satisfactory 
negative,  spoils  the  plate  beyond  remedy.  Hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  portraitist  when  called  upon  to  take  trouble 
some  babies,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  plates  produced 
by  restless  sitters.  Cleaning  the  plate,  coating  the  plate, 
and  exciting  the  plate,  involving  waste  of  time  ; the  expen- 
diture of  collodion  and  nitrate  of  silver  involving  waste  of 
material,  all  become  useless  if  a huger  be  moved  by  the 
sitter.  No  treatment  with  iodine  will  effect  a remedy. 
Immersion  in  a solution  of  an  iodide  will  remove  the 
image ; but  it  will  also  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  characteristic  pos- 
sessed by  the  Daguerreotype  plate  also  distinguishes  at 
least  some  bromide  emulsion  plates.  After  exposure  to 
light  they  may  be  re-sensitized.  Mr.  Keunett,  to  whose 
gelatino-bromide  emulsion  we  recently  referred,  de- 
scribes a very  interesting  experiment  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  One  of  the  bromide  plates  which  had  been 
exposed  freely  to  diffused  light  was  immersed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half  in  a solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
then  the  whole  exposed  under  a negative  and  developed. 
The  half  which  had  not  been  immersed  was,  of  course, 
one  mass  of  fog,  and  no  trace  of  an  image.  The  half 
which  had  been  subjected  to  the  solution  of  bromide  gave 
a perfect,  vigorous  image.  This  fact,  if  verified  in  further 
experiments,  points  to  some  interesting  and  important 
possibilities.  Not  only  may  a plate  spoiled  in  exposure  in 
the  camera  be  re-sensitized  and  again  used,  and  plates 
which  have  received  accidental  exposure  to  light  in 
travelling  be  also  restored  in  a similar  manner,  but  the 
sensitive  dry  gelatine  sold  for  preparing  emulsions  ac- 
quires an  immunity  from  risk  of  a most  valuable  character. 
One  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  vending  and  use  of 
such  dry  sensitive  gelatine  would  be  the  constant  danger 
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of  an  occasional  accidental  exposure  to  light.  But 
with  this  facility  of  re-sensitizing,  no  trouble  need  arise 
from  such  exposure,  as  a few  moments’  treatment  with  a 
bromide  solution  -would  destroy  the  effect  of  light,  and 
restore  the  normal  sensitiveness.  How  far  the  same  fact 
may  be  found  true  of  all  bromide  emulsion  plates  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  say.  In  those  in  which  free  nitrate 
forms  an  essential  element  it  is  manifest  that  a difficulty 
would  arise.  At  any  rate,  the  question  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  the  possibility  involved  may  give  a new  element 
of  value  to  all  bromide  emulsion  processes. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  ONE’S  FACE. 

It  is  a common  complaint  amongst  professional  photo- 
graphers in  this  country,  that  the  social  status  of  the  pho- 
tographer, as  a photographer,  is  of  a less  assured  character 
than  it  ought  to  be ; and  there  is,  unquestionably,  some 
ground  for  the  complaint.  Amongst  the  many  causes  which 
have  some  influence  in  affecting  this  social  status,  the  ready 
tendency  of  some  writers  in  the  public  press  to  assume  the 
worst,  and  then  proceed  to  argue  upon  such  assumption  as 
fact,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors.  In  the  corre- 
spondence which  we  printed  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
copyright  in  portraiture,  this  tendency  was  shown,  and  it 
is  fully  maintained  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Slamkird  a few  days  ago.  It  is  assumed 
that  a practice  commonly  exists  amongst  photographers  of 
exhibiting  or  publishing  the  portraits  of  their  sitters  with- 
out their  leave  and  against  their  protest.  “ People  com- 
plain,’’ it  is  said,  “ that  they  find  themselves  staring  at 
unauthorized  portraits  of  themselves  in  shop-windows,  and 
often  not  in  the  best  company.”  As  a general  statement, 
nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  No  respectable  photo- 
grapher publishes  unauthorized  portraits.  Indeed,  if  any 
man  were  foolish  enough  to  do  so,  he  would  find  that  it 
did  not  pay,  as  he  would  ruin  his  reputation  and  connec- 
tion at  once.  Such  a thing  may  occasionally  have  been 
done  by  some  thoughtless  or  unscrupulous  photographer, 
hut  the  rule  amongst  portraitists  is  not  to  part  with  a 
single  copy  of  a private  portrait  without  the  authority  of 
the  sitter.  The  supposition,  indeed,  that  private  portraits 
would  be  of  any  value  for  publication,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  he  paraded  in  “the  sight  of  all  Cheapside.  the 
Strand,  and  Fleet  Street,”  as  the  writer  in  question  sug- 
gests, is  absurd  enough.  But  as  for  portraits  of  public 
characters,  which  may  be  seen  in  these  and  other  thorough- 
fares, this  writer  should  know  that  they  are  taken  expressly 
for  publication,  with  a perfect  understanding  as  tcJ  the  pur- 
pose ; and  that  “ Lottie  Peachblossom,”  or  “The  Great 
Bounce,”  agree  to  such  publication,  because  it  helps  to  popu- 
larise them,  and  the  time  may  come  when  that  popularity 
may  enable  them  to  exact  a royalty  from  the  photographer 
on  the  sale  of  the  portraits  which  atone  time  they  would 
willingly  have  given  a premium  to  promote.  Here  is  the 
article  from  the  Standard : — 

It  is  asserted  as  a grievance  that  a man  lias  no  right  to  keep  his 
own  face  to  himself  and  his  friends — in  other  words,  that  he  has 
not  u copyright  in  his  countenance.  People  complain  that  they 
find  themselves  staring  at  unauthorised  portraits  of  themselves  iu 
shop-windows,  and  often  not  in  the  best  of  company.  Nor  is  the 
complaint  altogether  unjustified.  The  facilities  of  photography 
are  certainly  abused  by  many  of  its  inferior  professors,  although 
the  art  itself  is  growing  into  greater  value  daily.  There  are  some 
who  affirm  that  it  has  exercised  an  injurious  influence,  by  super- 
seding in  a large  degree  original  drawing,  steel  engraving,  litho- 
graphy, and  sketching  from  nature  ; but  there  appears  no  serious 
evidence  of  this,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  almost  the 
whole  architecture  of  the  world  which  was  worth  copying  brought 
home  to  us  by  the  process,  as  well  as  the  pictures,  the  statues,  and 
the  antiques  in  every  gallery.  At  the  same  time,  a race  exists  of 
photographers  only  half-trained  to  their  work,  who  misuse  the  light 
of  heaven  by  the  multiplication  of  blots  on  card-paper  supposed  to 
be  portraits ; and  hence  a genera^  nuisance  in  the  shape  of 
albums,  presenting  every  possible  variety  and  distortion  of  feature, 
the  pages  of  whicn  politeness  compels  the  weak-minded  to  turn 
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over,  and  ugliness,  which  the  same  weakinindeduess  is  compelled 
to  praise.  But  the  mischief  does  not  stop  at  this  point.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  in  nearly  every  drawing-room  a batch  of  common- 
place visages  is  paraded  for  inspection,  from  that  of  some  old 
butler  to  that  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  baby  in  the  laud  ; 
there  is  the  chance  of  being  seized  upon,  unconsciously,  bv  the 
photographer,  and  turned  into  material  for  his  tout,  or  for  an  illus- 
trated newspaper,  whether  such  publicity  be  agreeable  or  not.  and 
whether  or  not  the  delineation  be  faithful  or  a mere  slander  in 
light  and  shade.  There  are  persons  not  a little  sensitive  in  the 
matter  who  object  to  seeing  their  lineaments  exposed  to  the  common 
gaze  all  the  season  through  merely  because  they  happen  to  take 
well,  and  the  artist  thinks  he  has  not  reaped  his  legitimate  profit 
when  he  has  pocketed  the  amount  of  his  charge.  Naturally,  too. 
there  are  others  who,  disgusted  with  the  photographer’s  failure, 
throw  it  aside,  and  are  annoyed  to  see  it  disgracing  them  in  the 
sight  of  all  Cheapside,  the  Strand,  and  Fleet  Street.  The  evil  is 
a petty  one,  n<>  doubt ; but  as  a matter  of  right,  when  the  photo- 
grapher has  fulfilled  his  commission,  and  has  been  paid  for  it.  is 
it  legitimate  for  him  to  make  a market  of  his  sitter  ? Without 
an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Leighton  informs  us  lie 
can  legally  do  so ; but,  when  Parliament  has  time  for  these 
minutiae  an  Act  might  remedy  the  wrong : though,  for  our  own 
part,  we  should  prefer  trusting  to  the  repudiation  of  the  practice 
by  the  more  respectable  masters  in  this  most  popular  department 
of  art.  It  might  be  impossible  to  restrain  the  multiplication  ef 
faces  belonging  to  public  men — statesmen,  members  of  Parliament, 
distinguished  writers,  great  travellers,  philanthropists,  and  so  forth 
— because  they  live  in  the  full  glow  of  the  sun,  and  must  expect 
to  figure  in  the  galleries  of  even  cheap  and  bad  photography  prior 
to  being  immortalized  by  cheap  and  bad  wood-engraving.  Nor,  in 
the  main,  are  they  averse  from  this  sort  of  celebrity  ; and  so  with 
actors,  actresses,  singers,  who.  however,  are  careful  as  a rule  to 
permit  no  portraits  of  themselves  to  be  taken  unless  with  a flatter- 
ing effect ; and  then  the  more  their  identity  is  blazoned  the  better 
are  they  pleased.  But  there  are  thousands  imbued  with  a strong 
repugnance  to  a shop-window  notoriety,  and  especially  so  when 
they  may  hit  upon  their  portraits  displayed  side  by  side  with  others 
of  a not  too  unequivocal  character.  It  is  a fact  that  the  photo- 
grapher, when  he  happens  to  have  as  a sitter  any  one  possessing 
beauty,  and  whose  portrait  makes  also  a picture,  continually  con- 
verts the  negative  to  his  own  use,  frames  a graceful  face  for  his 
doorway,  and  thus  tempts  the  vanity  of  the  passers-by.  The  trick 
is  one  thoroughly  well-known,  and  it  ought  to  be  scouted  by  the 
more  reputable  class  of  the  profession  itself.  Not  that  any  actual 
harm  is  done,  although  painful  errors  might,  no  doubt,  arise  ; but 
to  have  the  face  of  a wife,  a sister,  or  a duughter,  hawked  about  as 
a specimen  of  the  work  turned  forth  in  a particular  studio,  is,  to  sav 
the  least,  far  from  pleasant,  though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  photo- 
grapher has  a perfect  right  to  crowd  his  entire  window,  if  he 
chooses,  with  representations  of  a single  countenance,  and  thus 
make  it  the  talk  of  London.  It  is  not  so  with  art-galleries.  In 
most  cities  of  Europe  a regular  code  of  restrictions  is  enfor  ced  upon 
copyists  and  photographers;  while  at  Dresden  and  Munich  the 
only  complete  sets  ever  taken  were  for  the  Kings  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria.  Socially,  however,  the  custom  is  becoming  intolerable. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  been  photographed  may,  for  example, 
should  he  happen  to  be  a conspicuous  witness  at  a trial,  behold  a 
blurred  and  abominable  thing  purporting  to  be  a semblance  of 
himself,  as  an  illustration  in  the  pages  of  an  amateur  police 
gazette.  Mr.  Leighton’s  story  of  Madame  Rachel,  into  whose  room 
when  she  lay  dead  a photographer  ootained  admission,  producing 
a ghastly  caricature,  which  he  sold  as  “ from  the  life.”  is  only  an 
exaggeration  of  the  pestilent  habit  prevalent  among  ourselves. 

The  unauthorized  exhibition  of  portraits  in  a photo- 
grapher’s specimen-case  might,  it  is  true,  become  an  occa- 
sional annoyance,  but  few  photographers  would  peisist  in 
such  exhibition  against  the  expressed  wish  of  a sitter.  Iu 
any  case,  the  possible  grievance  is  of  too  insignificant  pro- 
portions for  lengthened  discussion  in  the  public  press.  It 
is  unauthorized  publication,  if  such  were  common,  which 
could  alone  justify  such  public  protest.  If  such  a practice 
existed,  the  plan  recentlysuggested  by  Mr.  Beau,  of  giving 
the  sitter  the  assurance  of  safety  involved  in  registering 
the  copyright  in  his  name,  might  be  worth  adoption.  As 
the  matter  stands,  we  can  scarcely  see  that  any  evil  exists 
in  the  matter  calling  for  remedy,  unless  it  were  possible  to 
check  the  publication  of  the  mistaken  notions  of  alarmists 
who  remain  pertinaciously  ignorant  of  facts. 


Mr.  Whitfield,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Lock  and 
Whitfield,  writing  to  the  Standard,  confirms  our  statement 
of  the  practice  of  respectable  portraitists,  lie  says : — 

Sih, — In  an  article  on  copyright  in  photography,  in  your 
edition  of  Friday  last,  you  ask,  “Is  it  legitimate  for  the  photo- 
grapher to  make  a market  of  his  sitter?”  I say  certainly  not, 
if  his  sitter  has  commissioned  him  to  take  a portrait,  and  pays  him 
for  so  doing.  At  least  this  is  the  way,  I believe,  the  law,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  always  been  viewed  by  the  profession, 
and  I never  heard  of  any  photographer  having  the  audacity  to 
publish  copies  of  portraits  that  have  been  executed  on  commission 
without  obtaining  the  express  sanction  of  the  sitter,  or,  ,n  case  of 
his  death,  of  his  family.  If  this  is  not  really  the  law,  the  sooner 
it  is  made  so  the  better.  Photographers,  I consider,  not  only 
have  no  right  to  publish  without  permission,  but  they  ought  to  be 
very  careful  how  they  part  with  portraits  to  any  one,  even  to 
members  of  the  sitter’s  family,  without  his  written  authority. 
But  if  the  law  is  uncertain,  the  best  way  to  prevent  an  improper 
use  being  made  of  the  negative  would  be  for  the  sitter  to  purchase 
it,  and  keep  it  in  his  own  possession,  employing  whom  he  chooses 
to  print  from  it.— Your  obedient  servant,  G.  C.  Whitfield. 


DISRUPTION  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Amongst  the  various  comments  and  suggestions  on  the 
present  crisis  in  the  society  which  reach  us  from  various 
quarters,  one  or  two  ideas  seem  to  have  acquired  general 
prevalence.  A wide  spread  feeling  exists  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  something  supremely  absurd,  if  not  absolutely 
| illegal,  in  the  notion  that  the  government  and  probable 
future  of  a society,  numbering  three  or  four  hundred  persons 
residing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  combination  of  a couple  of  dozen  of  per- 
sons. And  the  outcome  of  this  idea  is  a prevalent  feeling 
that  some  early  steps  should  be  taken  to  elicit  the  views  of 
all  the  members  on  the  proceedings  at  the  late  special 
meeting  and  annual  meeting.  The  question  is  asked, 
whether,  in  an  emergency  like  this,  a plebiscitum  should 
not  be  taken.  The  answer  is  very  simple.  A general 
decree  of  all  the  members  should,  undoubtedly,  be  the 
final  appeal  in  such  case,  but  how  is  it  to  be  secured  ? 
Those  now  in  power,  legally  or  illegally,  are  not  likely,  as 
a correspondent  suggests,  to  take  a course  which  would 
probably  put  a summary  end  to  that  power  ; and  there  is 
neither  stand-point  nor  fulcrum  for  outside  action. 

We  do  not  at  present  see  light.  There  are  some  signs 
of  disorganisation  in  the  new  camp.  On  another  page  we 
print  a letter  from  -Mr.  Thomas,  who  accepted  a position 
on  the  committee  appointed  by  the  requisitionists,  solely 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able,  in  the  emergency,  to 
do  some  service  to  the  society.  With  the  natural  instincts 
of  a high-minded  and  honourable  gentleman,  his  first  aim 
was  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  general  mass  of  the  members, 
which  such  a crisis  demands.  Such  a course  did  not 
accord  with  the  views  and  purposes  of  those  who  have 
recently  attained  the  reins,  and  finding  his  aims  for  the 
society  hopeless,  Mr.  Thomas  has  found  it  necessary  to 
resign.  We  have  heard  of  another  gentleman,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  capable  of  the  requisitionists,  who 
contemplates  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  party,  and 
placing  himself  in  antagonism  to  them.  What  may  be 
the  outcome  of  all  this  we  cannot  tell. 

In  a letter  from  Mr.  Sawyer,  another  gentleman  asso- 
ciated with  the  party  in  ottice,  it  will  be  seen  that  a most 
important  admission  is  made — an  admission  which  may  be 
satisfactory  to  those  of  the  council  who  have  advocated 
the  rights  of  the  country  members,  as  it  shows  that  the 
arguments  have  not  been  quite  thrown  away.  The  “ time 
has  come,”  it  is  admitted,  for  “considering’'  the  “‘import- 
ant step  of  admitting  every  member  of  the  society  to  the 
right  ol  voting  and  nominating,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
presence  or  absence  at  any  particular  meeting.”  'This  is  a 
most  important  concession.  Only  a fortnight  ago  the  rule 
which  made  personal  nomination  imperative  was  insisted 
upon  as  the  very  basis  of  any  modification  of  tne  laws. 
Any  committee  formed  was  to  be  trammelled  with  this  as 
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an  instruction.  Personal  nomination  in  open  meeting  was 
then  a corner-stone  of  the  new  structure.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  cogent  logic  of  the  speakers  and  writers  on  the  side 
of  the  council,  some  of  the  requisitionists  are  willing  to 
get  rid  of  this  corner-stone  as  soon  as  they  can  decently 
drop  it.  The  subject  will  be  “ considered,”  and  if  the  pro- 
cess of  consideration  be  not  too  long,  there  is  hope  for  the 
society  in  this. 

The  notion  of  a national  society  seems  also  to  be  gain- 
ing ground,  but  the  general  attitude  of  all  concerned  re- 
mains one  of  waiting  expectancy. 


THE  ACCELERATING  EFFECT  OF  COLOURED 
LIGHT  ON  SENSITIVE  FILMS. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

The  accelerating  effect  of  diffused  light  when  applied  to  a 
sensitive  film  prior  to  its  being  exposed,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  in  the  camera,  has  of  late  excited  considerable 
attention,  and  much  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  resource 
have  been  developed  by  experimentalists,  who  have  inves- 
tigated this  important  matter  with  a view  of  advancing 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  instantaneous  photography. 
These — unanimous  in  their  recognition  of  the  principle — 
differ  only  in  the  obstructive  medium  they  select  for  reducing 
the  intensity  of  solar  light  to  a requisite  degree  of  dilu- 
tion. Now,  in  reference  to  this  interesting  question, 
placed — not  for  the  first  time — before  the  photographic 
world,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  scientific  research,  success  in  a great  measure 
depends  on  an  acquaintanceship  with  ruling  principles,  as, 
without  such  knowledge,  experimentalists  must  needs  go 
groping  in  the  dark,  trusting  to  lucky  accident  or  blind 
chance  for  a successful  issue  to  their  labours.  Prompted, 
therefore,  by  the  consideration  indicated,  I am  tempted  to 
trespass  on  grounds  of  theory,  that  I might  extract  from 
speculation  some  lesson  which  might  prove  capable  of  a 
practical — perhaps  a useful — application  ; and  to  realize 
this  object  in  view,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  enter  briefly  on  an  enquiry  having  reference  to  actinic 
influence,  as  evidenced  by  its  effects  on  a chemically  pre- 
pared and  sensitive  medium. 

Concerning  this  matter  we  already  possess  certainty, 
from  the  teachings  of  experience,  that  with  the  camera 
pointed  skywards,  an  almost  instantaneous  exposure  suffices 
to  reproduce  beautiful  cloud  forms,  perfect  in  softness  and 
absolutely  correct  in  detail.  We  also  know  that  if  the 
exposure  is  prolonged  but  a few  seconds,  that  the  sensitive 
salts  spread  evenly  over  the  plate  become  uniformly 
excited,  and,  under  such  conditions,  all  trace  of  form  is  lost, 
and  an  opaque  ground  springs  up  under  the  action  of  the 
developer.  If  the  time  of  exposure  is  further  increased, 
the  magnetic  and  latent  force  diminishes  conversely  with 
the  added  length  of  exposure.  Pushed  to  extremes,  the 
developer  ceases  to  act  in  the  usual  way" ; bare  glass  is 
shown  as  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

And  thus  does  it  arise,  as  I have  some  time  since  pointed 
out,  that  lights  and  shadows  of  a given  object  might 
easily  be  reversed  by  prolonged  light  action  on  the  plate 
placed  in  the  camera  ; and  from  this  ascertained  fact  we 
learn  that  the  immediate  operation  of  actinism  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sensitive  haloid  salts  of 
silver,  plus  free  silver,  is  to  induce  the  several  stages 
of  decomposition,  or,  rendered  in  other  words,  a partition 
of  the  combined  elements.  As,  for  example,  light,  in  its 
first  contact  with  a sensitive  film,  produces  a molecular 
disturbance  which  might,  perhaps,  be  likened  to  the  effect 
noticed  when  a piece  of  steel  is  held  near  a balanced  mag- 
net. There  is  nothing  definite  beyond  a tremulous  motion 
and  a divergence  of  the  needle  from  its  normal  position, 
which  returns  to  its  natural  position  when  the  cause  of 
disturbance  is  withdrawn.  Rut,  unlike  the  magnet,  the 
molecular  disturbance  wrought  on  a sensitive  surface  by 
light  produces  a permanent  change  of  structure  which 
possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  attracting  to  itself  the 


silver  set  down  by  the  reducing  agency  of  the  developer. 
But  in  the  event  of  the  light  being  filtered  through 
coloured  glass — which,  by  the  way,  is  only  a convenient 
method  of  producing  semi-darkness — the  disturbing  force, 
whilst  sufficient  with  brief  exposure  to  overcome  the 
vis  inertia  of  the  chemical  combination  connected  with 
the  sensitive  medium,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry 
the  decomposing  influence  to  that  stage  which  sets  up 
magnetic  attraction,  which  is  capable  of  acting  in  concert 
with  the  developer.  Subsequently',  on  receiving  exposure 
in  the  usual  way,  the  requisite  conditions  are  produced 
with  a saving  of  time  that  must,  under  other  conditions, 
have  been  consumed  in  overcoming  the  inertia  before 
referred  to. 

Hence,  then,  we  learn  that  any  advantage  derived  from 
what  I might  term  initiatory  exposure  must  entirely  de- 
pend on  that  exposure  being  so  nicely  adjusted  as  to  be 
stopped  immediately  within  the  threshold  of  that  stage 
when  magnetic  action  is  set  up,  otherwise  fog  is  inevitable, 
and  ruin  to  the  negative  must  be  anything  but  doubtful. 

I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  make 
this  new  aid  to  sensitizing  a practicable  help,  a steady,  uni- 
form, and  at  all  times  reliable  description  of  light  is 
necessary.  Such,  I scarce  need  observe,  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, in  our  changeable  atmosphere,  from  the  solar 
luminary.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  some  kind  of  artificial  lighting,  such  as  gas, 
paraffin,  &c. ; these,  varying  but  slightly  in  actinic  intensity, 
would  enable  tho  operator — having  first  proved  by  expe- 
riment the  limit  of  exposure  that  is  free  of  dauger  in 
the  direction  of  fog — to  time  his  primary  exposure  within 
such  limits ; and  thus  may  he  secure  all  the  available  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  new  power  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  principle  embodied  in  this  novel  method  of  accele- 
rating exposures  is  one  that  I have  often  found  useful  to 
me  in  my  printing  operations,  more  particularly  in  the 
work  of  printing  in  natural  colours.  As,  for  example,  I 
desire  for  a landscape  a horizon  bright  and  sunlit,  with 
fleecy  clouds  traced  in  distance.  Well,  I have  ouly  to 
arrange  the  mask  in  such  a way  that  feeble  light  is  diffused, 
and  gets  admittance  beneath  the  arched  covering.  Too 
weak  to  include  visible  printing,  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
create  latent  forms,  the  effect  is  not  seen  until  the  print 
is  removed  from  the  frame,  when  a few  seconds’  exposure 
to  diffused  light  brings  out  the  before  unseen  clouds,  and 
the  result  sought  for  is  thus  easily  procured. 

Whilst  these  last  remarks  impart  a lesson  worth  learn- 
ing, they  also  point  out  the  necessity  of  avoiding  semi- 
transparent spots,  that  are  sometimes  the  result  of  imper- 
fect paintiug  out  of  skies.  On  removal  from  the  frames 
the  sky  parts  appear  white  and  faultless ; but  on  tinting 
down  those  whites,  out  jump  dark  spots.  “Oh,  that 
abominable  paper!”  (the  ordinary  scapegoat  for  all  photo- 
graphic disasters).  I orgive  the  paper  for  this  once,  dear 
reader,  as  a little  agitation  over  the  irregularly  produced 
spots  I have  alluded  to  wall  impart  a deal  of  information 
to  your  understanding  respecting  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  mode  of  accelerating  exposures,  to  which,  in  this 
chapter,  I have  endeavoured  to  enlist  your  careful  and 
heartiest  attention. 


©omsgon&mf. 

DISRUPTION  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — It  is  with  some  regret  that  I find  myself,  in  starting,  at 
issue  with  the  members  of  the  committee  who  have  been  elected 
by  the  Photographic  Society  with  the  new  council  to  revise  the 
rules  for  its  conduct.  I feel  strongly  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  brought  about  an  event  without  precedent — 
viz.,  the  resignation  of  all  the  officers  of  the  society — it  would  be 
most  desirable  and  politic,  before  presenting  new  rules  at  the  next 
meeting,  to  test  the  feelings  of  both  the  metropolitan  and  country 
members,  by  circular,  as  to  their  views  regarding  the  one  point 
about  which  the  retired  officers  and  the  requisitionists  are  at 
variance,  and  then  to  act  on  the  result  so  obtained. 
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As  this  suggestion  hus  not  at  present  met  with  a favourable 
response.  I am  obliged,  as  one  of  those  who  voted  with  the  coun- 
cil, to  withdraw  from  the  committee  at  this  stage  of  its  proceed- 
ings.— I am,  sir,  yours  very  obediently,  Bichd.  W.  Thomas. 

DISRUPTION  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sin, — As  one  of  the  numerous  country  members  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  who  are  totally  ignored  by  the  party  who 
have  deposed  the  president  and  council,  I should  like  to  say  a few 
words. 

First,  I wish  to  know  why  I received  no  ballot  paper,  as  post- 
cards were  sent  stating  that -ballot  papers  would  be  sent  to  all 
bona  fide  members  who  had  paid  their  subscriptions  ? I am  a 
member  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  London,  containing 
two  thousand  members;  and  on  important  occasions  like  those 
affecting  all  the  members,  ballot  papers  are  sent  to  all  the  country 
members.  If  the  country  members  are  to  be  ignored,  as  they  have 
been,  in  the  London  Photographic  Society,  I.  for  one,  shall  not 
long  remain  a member,  and  many  others  will,  no  doubt,  agree 
with  me. 

As  regards  the  action  of  the  requisitionists,  who  have  turned 
out  the  president  and  council.  I consider  (as  a member)  their 
conduct  factious  and  discreditable,  after  having  carefully  perused 
all  the  correspondence  in  your  columns,  including  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Stillman. 

As  a member  who  has  been  ignored,  I,  for  one,  shall  ignore  the 
acts  of  the  so-called  new  vice-president  and  council,  and  I con- 
sider that  they  should  be  got  rid  of  by  a vote  of  all  the  members, 
in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  reasonable  amendment  in  the 
laws  of  the  society.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  society  will  become 
a mere  local  clique.  The  requisitionists  may  be  likened  to  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  who  “ took  too  much  upon  them.”  Our 
rebellious  spirits  have  taken  far  too  much  upon  them  to  presume 
to  act  for  the  w hole  society. 

I think  it  would  be  well  if  some  course  were  indicated,  Mr. 
Editor,  through  your  valuable  columns,  to  all  country  members 
of  the  London  Society,  how  to  act  in  concert  in  order  to  depose 
this  self-elected  council. 

Colonel  Wortley’s  suggestion  for  a national  society  deserves 
the  consideration  of  all  amateur  and  professional  photographers 
really  interested  in  tne  advancement  of  the  photographic  art. — I 
remain,  your  obedient  servant,  Francis  W.  Turton, 

Jled/ord,  February  ‘23rd.  Commauder,  R.N. 

Sir, — I presume  that  all  well-wishers  to  photography,  whether 
they  reside  in  Loudon  or  the  country  ; whether  they  are  engaged 
ini  any  form  of  photographic  business  enterprise,  or  are  simply 
interested  in  the  beautiful  art  as  amateurs,  must  cordially  agree 
with  a correspondent  in  your  last,  in  Hoping  that  some  method 
may  be  found  of  inducing  the  council  to  resume  their  duties  for 
the  present  year,  and,  when  a perfectly  revised  code  of  rules  is 
provided,  gracefully  place  their  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  result  of  a universal  vote  of  the  society  would  beyond 
a doubt  place  the  majority  of  the  council  again  in  the  position 
which  they  have,  for  photography,  so  beneficially  filled.  But  I 
fear  that  this  very  fact  is  the  greatest  obstacle.  The  retrogres- 
sionists — I use  the  word  advisedly — now  in  power  probably  know 
as  well  as  any  one  that  their  power  would  be  destroyed  by  any 
universal  vote,  and  arc  not  likely  to  seek  such  a general  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  direction.  The  society  has  nothing,  I fear, 
to  hope  from  any  graceful  steps  on  their  part  towards  the  late 
council ; and,  1 fear,  equally  little  to  hope  from  any  energetic 
independent  members,  most  of  whom  seem  too  much  disgusted 
with  the  success  of  a petty  conspiracy  to  take  steps  of  any  kind. 

The  one  thing  which  now  seems  to  be  desirable  is  to  obtain  a 
plebiscitum.  But  how  ? The  new  rules  of  the  requisitionists  not 
only  make  no  provision  for  the  vote  cf  country  members  in'  elect- 
ing officers,  but  they  expressly  stipulate,  on  the  contrary,  that  no 
one  shall  ever  propose  or  nominate  an  officer  unless  he  attend  the 
January  meeting  for  that  pypose  ; and  he  must  again  attend  the 
February  meeting  to  vote.  Until,  like  the  fabled  monster  which 
swallowed  its  own  offspring,  the  requisitionists  destroy  their  new 
made  rules,  the  society  can  have  no  hope  from  the  aid  of  country 
members.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ? 

There  are  one  or  two  more  questions  I wish  to  ask.  The  new 
officers  being  said  to  be  illegally  elected,  can  they  spend  the 
funds  of  the  society  ? Is  the  balance  of  £300,  referred  to,  safe  ? 
If  a national  society  bo  formed,  can  the  general  voice  of  the 
present  society  hand  over  the  funds  to  the  new  society  ? 

Suum  Cuique, 


Sir, — It  is  a misfortune  that  the  crisis  through  which  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  is  passing  should  have  been 
productive  of  so  much  embittered  feeling,  and  given  occasion  for 
such  a leading  article  as  appears  in  your  journal  of  the  13th. 
You  have  an  undoubted  right  to  your  opinions,  and  also  to  the 
advantage  in  their  expression  which  your  position  as  a journalist 
affords.  I therefore  ask  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  what  I believe 
the  only  course  by  which  energy  and  vitality  can  be  infused  into  a 
society  which,  from  its  position,  should  have  been  the  head  and 
leader  in  matters  photographic,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  all 
places  where  photography  is  cultivated  by  Englishmen. 

(1)  In  my  estimation,  the  principal  causes  that  have  led  to  this 
disruption  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : the  government  of  the 
society  has  become  practically  an  oligarchy ; the  council  seems  to 
have  considered  itself  a something  quite  separate  and  apart  from 
the  members  generally,  its  president  elected  in  perpetuity,  its 
members  discussing  amongst  themselves  who  shall  retire  and  in 
what  order,  giving  rise  to  much  unseemly  bickering,  and  tending 
to  keep  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals,  and  which, 
in  the  end,  tends  to  formulate  a sort  of  despotic  authority 
which  is  no  longer  endurable. 

(2)  By  what  right  does  a council  (as  a council)  take  it  upon  itself 
to  nominate,  in  a general  meeting  of  the  members,  certain  persons 
to  serve  on  a committee  ? By  what  right  does  a council  seek 
to  interpose  between  a body  of  members,  who  sign  a requisition, 
and  the  meeting  they  seek  to  address  ? By  what  right,  or  upon 
what  principle,  does  a council  offering  houours  to  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  art,  constitute  themselves  judges  as 
well  as  donors,  instead  of  appealing  to  a jury  of  independent 
persons  ? 

(3)  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  right  or  wrong,  an  immense 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  arisen.  It  was  high  time  that  matters 
were  brought  to  a crisis,  and  whether  the  mode  of  doing  so  has 
been  the  one  best  calculated  to  effect  the  purpose  can  only 
be  proved  by  the  results  of  such  action.  To  dwell  upon 
the  past  is  futile.  The  current  of  events  has  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  opposition ; they  will,  I trust,  use  it 
wisely  in  placing  the  constitution  of  the  society  on  a much 
wider  basis ; in  providing  for  a constant  circulation  between 
council  and  members ; in  so  arranging,  that  each  year  the 
council  shall  see  a change  in  its  constitution,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new-  energy  and  fresh  ideas  in  the  persons  of  those 
members  who,  being  modest  and  unobtrusive,  have  not  sought  for 
or  obtained  a position  in  which  their  talents  and  industiy  could  be 
of  service. 

(4)  Thesubjectofadmittingcountry  members  has  been  abundantly 
discussed  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  constitution.  It  was  felt 
that  it  must  be  postponed  until  the  important  question  which  con- 
cerned the  metropolitan  members  only  was  disposed  of  ; this  now 
being  the  ca.e,  the  time  has  come  for  the  consideration  of  the 
important  step  of  admitting  every  member  of  the  society  to  the 
right  of  voting  and  nominating,  quite  irrespective  of  his  presence 
or  absence  at  any  particular  meeting;  and  upon  this  subject  there 
will  be  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion. 

(5)  I firmly  believe  that  the  sole  motive  of  those  who  desire  a 

reform  in  the  society  has  been  to  promote  its  welfare,  by  raising  it 
to  its  true  position  ; by  helping  it  to  a journal  very  different  to  the 
one  which  is  now  presented  monthly  to  its  members  ; by  attaching 
to  it  “ corresponding  members,”  not  in  England  only,  but  on  the 
Continent  and  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  learnt ; by  enabling 
it  to  obtain  its  information  first  hand ; by  enlisting  in  its  favour 
the  sympathies  of  all  who  conscientiously  practise  the  honourable 
occupation  of  photography  ; by  eliminating  from  its  government  all 
suspicion  of  favouritism  and  jealousy  ; and  finally,  of  enabling  the 
society  to  take  rank  as  the  real  centre  to  which  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  or  practising  in  the  art  of  photography  shall  naturally 
gravitate.  J.  R.  Sawyer. 

[Our  correspondent’s  letter  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  last 
week.  It  requires  one  or  two  brief  notes  of  comment.  As 
coming  from  one  of  the  really  single-minded  and  conscientious 
amongst  the  requisitionists,  it  fairly  represents  the  singularly  in- 
complete and  mistaken  view  which  honest  men  can  take  of  very 
simple  and  plain  facts.  Our  correspondent  is  a gentleman 
who,  having  joined  the  society  when  it  has  been  nearly  twenty 
years  in  existence,  speaks  of  its  having  “ become  ” practically  an 
oligarchy,  &c.  Whatever  it  is,  it  was  when  he  joined  it.  The 
council  seems,  he  says,  to  have  considered  itself  something  quite 
apart  from  the  members.  We,  from  long  personal  familiarity  of  the 
society  and  tho  council,  know  that  they  considered  nothing  of  the 
kmd.  Of  course  they  discussed  amongst  themselves  who  ought  to 
retire : that  is  part  of  their  business,  as  it  is  of  every  council  and 
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board  in  the  kingdom,  as  no  one  can  know  so  well  as  they  who  is 
efficient,  and  who  is  inefficient ; who  attends  to  duty,  and  who  does 
not.  The  “ bickerings  ” to  which  our  correspondent  refers  are  in 
his  imagination.  We  never  saw  anything  approaching  to  a bicker- 
ing on  the  council.  They  had  uo  power  to  keep  the  authority  in 
their  own  hands,  as  the  society  had  the  power  to  elect  seven  new 
officers  every  year.  The  fact  that  they  always  accepted  the 
nomination  list  of  the  council  simply  showed  that  the  society  at 
large  had  full  confidence  in  the  council. 

The  council  has  assumed  no  “rights”  different  from  those  of 
the  members  generally.  It  has  simply  had  very  specific  duties; 
and  amongst  these  was  the  conservation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  society,  which  was  committed  to  its  charge,  from  wanton,  crude 
tinkering.  Where  reform  was  desirable,  they  knew  it  could  be 
better  and  more  wisely  managed  under  the  advice  of  some  whose 
experience  in  the  history,  vicissitudes,  and  general  working  of  the 
society  gave  their  hints  value,  than  under  the  sole  guidance  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  persons  new  to  the  society,  unfamiliar 
with  its  history,  and  ignorant  of  the  special  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  society  has  passed.  And  hence  they  felt  it  important 
to  sugg6st  that  three  of  the  revising  committee  should  be  left  to 
their  nomination.  The  crude  and  narrow  rules  proposed  by  the 
requisitionists  certainly  gave  no  indication  of  a degree  of  wisdom 
from  which  much  could  be  hoped  in  dealing  with  other  rules.  In 
any  case,  if  “rights”  were  in  question,  theirs,  as  duly  elected  by 
the  members  to  official  duty,  was  surely  transceudently  greater 
than  that  of  a self-elected  junto  who  did  nominate  all  the 
committee.  The  council  did  not  interpose  between  a body  of 
members  signing  a requisition  and  tiie  meeting  it  sought ; but 
when  that  body  sent  in  an  illegal  requisition,  the  council  sent 
a courteous  and  conciliatory  message,  offering  to  facilitate  their 
views  without  the  necessary  delay  of  getting  up  another  requisi- 
tion in  legal  form.  And  when  the  requisitionists  (or  a few  of 
them)  sent  an  insulting  letter  (which  they  garble  in  giving  to 
the  public  eye)  and  another  requisition,  the  council  called  a meet- 
ing, even  although  the  requisition  contained  the  names  of  many 
disqualified  from  legal  action  by  being  in  long  arrears  of  sub- 
scription, and  one  name  of  a person  who  had  never  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  society.  The  council,  being  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  society,  in  distributing  honours,  appoint  the  gentlemen  to 
judge  whom  they  conceive  most  capable  of  forming  a correct 
judgment.  They  were  elected  by  the  society  to  arrange  all  such 
matters.  On  what  principle  can  members  of  the  council  be  sup- 
posed to  be  less  independent  in  distributing  honours  than  non- 
official members? 

The  utter  groundlessness  of  the  statement  that  a wide- 
spread feeling  of  dissatisfaction  prevails  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
with  all  the  canvassing  and  organization  used  by  the  requisi- 
tionists, but  twenty-eight  votes  were  secured,  and  these,  some 
of  them,  since  regretted.  The  result,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
seen  ; but  it  is  not  hopeful  at  present. 

If  any  idea  of  admitting  country  members  to  voting 
powers  was  originally  entertained  by  the  requisitionists,  it  is  clear 
that  they  rejected  it,  as  their  rules  exclude  it.  It  is  quite  pro- 
bable that  since  the  question  has  been  so  cogently  put  by  the 
council,  and  those  who  agree  with  the  council,  that  it  has  been 
discussed ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  thanks  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  council  and  the  loyal  members,  such  a course  will 
now  be  forced  upon  the  requisitionists.  But  in  doing  this,  one 
of  the  first  things  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  will  be  to  rescind 
or  alter  the  rule  which  they  made  such  an  effort  to  carry,  in 
which  there  is  not  only  no  provision  for  country  members,  but  an 
absolute  prohibition  to  even  nominating  members  of  council  unless 
they  attend  in  peison  to  do  so,  whilst  the  old  rule  of  the  society 
permitted  written  nominations  without  personal  attendance.  The 
present  meagre  character  of  the  society's  Journal  is  due  solely  to 
the  influence  of  those  members  of  the  council  who  are  now  with 
the  opposition.  These  gentlemen  have,  out  of  an  honest  regard 
for  economy,  proposed  the  abandonment  of  the  Journal,  and,  fail- 
ing that,  reducing  its  cost  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  new 
regime  has  acquired  a little  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the 
society,  they  will  better  understand  the  aims  and  action  of  the 
late  council.  The  removal  of  suspicion  of  favouritism  and 
jealousy  will  be  a worthy  ambitioji ; but,  as  the  new  regime  is 
initiated  under  the  especial  influence  of  these  feelings,  a serious 
purgation  must  arise  before  the  desired  millennium  of  the  society 

is  attained. — Ed.]  

THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — I have  received  from  the  French  Photographic  Society 
a circular  note  requesting  me  to  contribute  to  their  next  exhibi- 
tion. But  the  request  is  couched  in  terms  that  place  the  entire 


business  upon  the  level  of  a shopkeepers’  speculation.  I 
am  to  pay  for  the  space  occupied,  and  pay  rather  dear,  too.  How 
strangely  this  contrasts  with  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  Our 
Photographic  Society  of  London  gets  up — or  perhaps  1 ought  to 
say  used  to  get  up  - its  exhibitions.  We  have  never  demanded 
payment  for  the  space  occupied  by  our  own  photographers,  and 
have  ever  been  ready  to  welcome  with  outstretched  arms  the 
contributions  from  abroad;  and,  instead  of  making  our  distin- 
guished neighbours  pay,  we  have  in  spirit,  if  not  in  practice,  been 
more  ready  to  pay  them.  At  least,  1 believe  that  cases  of  pictures 
sent  to  our  exhibitions  by  foreign  exhibitors  have  always  been 
returned  carriage  paid,  and  this  courtesy  was  shown  at  a time 
when  the  society  was  by  no  means  too  flush  of  cash.  I can 
scarcely  imagine  a more  subtle  insult  to  offer  a man  like  Adam 
Salomon  or  Fritz  Luckhardt  than  to  tell  him  he  must  pay  to  be 
allowed  to  exhibit  his  pictures  in  London  at  the  Photographic 
Society.  To  do  so  would  be  to  suggest  that  the  pictures  were  not 
good  enough  to  show  on  their  own  merits,  but  must  needs  be 
paid  for  : as  if  to  be  allowed  to  send  one’s  work  to  an  exhibition 
were  such  an  honour  as  to  be  worth  paying  for  ; whereas,  in  fact, 
the  burthen  is  just  on  the  other  shoulder,  and  it  is  the  photo- 
grapher who  does  honour  to  the  society  by  allowing  them  to  exhibit 
his  work  for  the  instruction  of  others. 

I hope  English  photographers  will  consider  this  matter  before 
they  send  their  pictures  abroad,  and  see  if  they  think,  in  the 
vulgar  phrase,  “the  game  is  worth  the  candle.”  I for  one  do  not 
think  it  is,  and  I will  have  no  more  of  these  shoppy  exhibitions. 

1 have  sent  twice  to  exhibitions  of  photographs  at  Paris.  On 
the  first  occasion  my  pictures  were  besieged  m the  Palais  de  l’ln- 
dustrie,  and  were.  1 believe,  reduced  to  a fine  powder  by  the 
German  shells.  This,  perhaps,  was  no  fault  of  the  French  Society, 
but  then  they  might  have  had  the  courtesy  to  write  and  say  that 
the  boys  next  door  had  been  throwing  stones  and  had  broken  our 
pictures,  and  that  they  were  duly  sorry,  and  so  on. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  exhibition  I paid  the  demand  made 
upon  me  for  space,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  I received  a 
note  (scarcely  polite)  that  the  pictures  must  be  removed  on  such 
a day  at  my  own  risk  and  expense,  an  agent  whom  I appointed 
to  do  this  for  me  not  having  attended  to  the  business  as  he  should 
have  done.  I received  in  a few  days  more  a peremptory  letter 
stating  that  if  my  pictures  were  not  removed  at  once,  they  would 
be  sold — to  pay  expenses ! 

For  the  present,  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  France  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  English  photographers  may,  so  fur  as  1 am  concerned, 
rest  unsatisfied,  as  I will  not  exhibit  again  to  any  society  whose 
treatment  of  their  friends  varies  so  very  much  from  the  polite. — 
Yours  truly,  An  English  Photographer. 

GELATINO  BROMIDE  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  gelatino-bromide  process  is  now  occupying 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  photographers  generally,  I must  beg 
a small  space  in  which  to  say  a few  words  on  tiie  subject  of 
some  comments  made  by  Mr.  Sutton  on  the  process,  and  which 
appeared  in  another  journal.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
matter  several  times,  and  the  question  asked,  has  this  process 
really  the  drawbacks  attached  to  it,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Sutton? 
As  the  same  question  may  arise  in  the  miuds  of  many,  aud  as  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  who,  from  actual  experience,  can 
answer  them  satisfactorily,  1 will,  with  your  kind  permission,  give 
my  own  experience. 

I have  now,  coated,  exposed,  aud  developed,  some  hundreds  of 
them,  and  the  very  faults  Mr.  Sutton  places  to  their  account  are 
the  very  ones,  of  all  dry  plates,  they  are  least  subject  to.  In  the 
matter  of  the  fly  aud  dust  traps,  as  he  calls  the  plates  whilst 
drying,  they  are  just  subject  to  the  same  risks  as  all  other  dry 
plates.  As  there  are  now  thousands  of  these  prepared  without 
spot  or  blemish,  that  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  as  gelatine  is  more  soluble  than  collo- 
dion, it  will  not  stand  the  washings  of  water  uud  hypo.  If  he 
saw  how  1 treat  them,  I think  he  would  have  left  that  unwritten. 
I have  had  them  in  water  for  hours  between  the  exposure  and 
development,  and  not  a whit  the  worse  for  their  long  immersion. 

Now  for  the  blistering,  to  which  he  says  they  have  such  a strong 
tendency,  and  of  which  I have  the  greatest  horror.  I am  pleased 
to  say  in  my  hands  they  are  perfectly  free ; they  are,  I think,  of 
all  dry  plates,  the  most  free  from  that  particular  defect.  They 
will,  however,  soon  be  put  to  the  test,  and  by  this  time  next 
week  I have  no  doubt  there  will  have  been  some  hundreds  put 
through  the  ordeal,  as  I am  receiving  orders  by  nearly  every  post 
in  anticipation  of  issue,  some  asking  if  I cannot  oblige  by  letting 
them,  as  a favour,  have  the  pellicle  earlier  than  the  time  named. 
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while  from  the  great  delay  there  has  been  in  getting  my  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  it  in  working  order,  I am  afraid  I shall  not 
get  any  out  before  the  time  named. — Your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  Kennett, 

CHEMICALS  AND  MANIPULATIONS. 

Sir, — I see  in  No.  803,  January  23rd,  1874,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wil- 
kinson lamenting  “ the  want  of  sensitive  chemicals  and  perma- 
nent prints.”  I have  been  using  the  acetate  of  lead  formula 
recommended  bv  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  in  the  Photographic  News, 
vol.  xv.,  page  382,  giving  four  changes  before  and  four  after  the 
lead  solution,  exclusively  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  some 
prints  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  during  that  time,  and 
I have  not  seen  any  visible  change  in  them.  I think  a print  more 
stable  washed  that  way  than  one  that  has  had  eight  or  ten  hours’ 
washing  in  the  regular  way,  to  say  nothing  about  the  convenience 
of  it,  for  you  can  print,  tone,  and  mount  the  same  day  with  it. — 
1 am,  sir,  yours  truly,  E.  Trembatii. 

JJrfftM&ings  of  Sarwtws. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

This  Society  met  on  Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  Alfred 
Brothers.  Esq.,  V.P..  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Jast  meeting  wore  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Canon 
Boechey,  M.A.,  Y.P.: — 

“ My  Dear  Mr.  Adin, — I am  delighted  to  be  among  you  once 
more  in  any  capacity,  even  though  1 now  appear  as  a ‘ caution.’ 
But  only  think  that,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  oxyhydrogen 
experience,  I have  had  an  explosion  (the  first  I have  ever  known), 
which  might  have  been  a great  deal  more  calamitous  than  it  was. 

“ I think  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  members,  and  perhaps 
even  salutary  to  the  public,  to  know  how  this  happened,  inasmuch 
as  it  resulted  from  no  carelessness,  nor  any  previously-experienced 
cause,  so  far  as  I know. 

“.Just  before  leaving  Worsley  for  Hilgay  I bought  a new  bag 
from  Messrs.  Macintosh,  which  they  made  on  purpose  for  me,  and 
a real  beauty  I thought  it,  I kept  it  rigidly  for  oxygen,  and 
luckily  for  me  it  proved  that  it  was  not  full  of  hydrogen,  or  I 
cannot  tell  the  consequences ! As  soon  as  I got  here  I hud  a new 
pair  of  jets  from  Knott,  of  Liverpool,  and  beauties  they  also 
appeared. 

“ I only  gave  two  lectures  last  winter,  and  on  both  occasions  1 
found  a difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  oxygen  for  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  jet  of  hydrogen.  However,  the  light  was 
sufficient  for  my  school-room,  so  1 did  not  investigate  the  cause. 

“ This  winter,  I was  about  to  lecture  more.  My  first  lecture 
was  like  the  former ; but  having  no  longer  a son  to  manage  my 
lanterns,  I was  endeavouring  to  teach  my  intelligent  gardener,  and 
was  determined  to  get  a good  light,  so  we  rehearsed  in  my  study  ! 
First  trial,  light  as  usual ! ‘ What  is  the  reason  we  cannot  get 

oxygen  enough  ?’  I took  the  jet  to  pieces ; it  was  quite  clear.  I 
blew  through  the  tubes  ; they  were  perfectly  free.  I examined 
the  taps,  and  took  out  the  plugs;  there  was  no  impediment 
anywhere.  It  could  not  be  in  the  bag,  for  the  gas  went  into  it 
quite  freely.  Well,  let  us  put  on  more  pressure.  We  had  only 
fifty-six  pounds  on  each  bag  (as  it  was  for  my  study,  and  of  course 
for  a small  picture),  so  we  put  one  hundredweight  on  the  oxygen. 
Then  I cautiously  thought  it  was  not  safe  to  have  unequal  pressure, 
even  though  it  was  only  the  supply  of  oxygen  which  was  deficient. 
So  we  added  another  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  hydrogen  also,  and 
regulated  the  supply  by  the  taps.  To  my  surprise  and  annoyance, 
whilst  the  flow  of  hydrogen  was  greatly  increased,  that  of  the 
oxygen  appeared  even  less  than  before. 

“ My  man  was  trying  to  get  the  light.  He  had  turned  on  only 
a very  moderate  jet  of  hydrogen  to  begin  with,  hut  could  not  get 
oxygen  enough  to  ignite  the  lime  with.it!  Ho  turned  on  the 
oxygen  tap  quite  full.  The  supply  appeared  to  grow  less,  and  soon 
ceased  entirely ! In  another  moment  a loud  explosion  took  place, 
and  my  oxygen  bag  burst  into  a tremendous  flame  four  feet  long 
and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  wide,  which  would  soon  have  set  my 
room  on  fire  had  I not  jumped  on  to  the  pressure-board,  and  so 
squeezed  the  bag  tight  at  the  point  of  ignition ! Fancy  how 
graudly  india-rubber  would  burn  in  oxygen  gas ! No  sooner  was 
all  out,  and  all  safe  (for  which,  I assure  vou,  I felt  very  grateful)  I 
took  up  my  poor  new  bag.  It  had  burst,  and  had  burned  at  the 
thin  edge  from  the  tap  about  a foot  along  to  the  right. 

“ On  opening  the  slit  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  at  once 
apparent.  By  some  unaccountable  accident  in  the  manufacture 
tb  2 india-rubber,  which  appears  to  be  put  in  large  quantity  round 


the  inner  end  of  the  tap,  had  been  squeezed  out  from  its  bandages 
and  literally  formed  a valve  thus,  over  the  aperture  within  the  bag. 


You  see  that  this  would  allow  the  gas  to  enter  freely,  but  that  it 
closed  as  it  came  out.  and  the  more  the  pressure  the  tighter  it 
closed.  It  was  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  exactly  what  had 
happened.  The  pressure  in  the  tube  was  very  small — enough  to 
let  the  oxygen  come  in,  but  so  that  the  greater  pressure  of  the 
hydrogen  forced  it  in  also  to  mingle  with  it,  and  no  sooner  were  the 
two  mingled  in  right  proportion  than  of  course  explosion  took  place. 

“Now  this  explosion  was  evidently  only  throughout  the  length 
of  the  india-rubber  pipe.  This  was  of  large  bore  and  very  strong. 
It  fired,  and  therefore  a tolerable  charge  right  into  the  bag  blew 
in  the  valve,  and  by  its  tremendous  flame  first  burst  the  bag,  and 
then  ignited  at  the  opening,  allowing  the  oxygen  to  escape 
through  the  rupture  all  the  time  it  was  burning.  Had  it  been 
the  hydrogen  bag,  of  course  all  the  ten  cubic  feet  therein  would 
have  ignited,  and  the  explosion  would  have  been  much  more 
serious  ; as  it  was,  it  blew  off  the  weights  by  the  expansion,  and 
the  flame  was  really  something  to  look  at. 

“ Moral : whenever  yon  find  any  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
either  gas,  never  go  on  trying  to  get  a light  from  them,  but  turn 
off  your  taps  at  once,  disconnect  your  tubes  from  the  jets,  and  be 
sure  to  get  a perfectly  free  flow  of  the  single  gas  before  you 
connect  again  ! — Your  faithful  and  loving  V.P., 

“ Hilgay  Rectory,  Downham,  Xorfolk.”  “ St.  Vincent  Beechey. 

Mr.  Joun  Brier,  Jun.,  read  a paper  on  “The  Production  qf 
Enlarged  Landscape  Negatives  ” (see  page  98),  and  exhibited 
several  prints  and  negatives  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Franki.and  exhibited  a number  of  cameras  and  other 
studio  apparatus.  lie  said  he  had  a large  experience  in  taking 
photographs  of  babies.  Sometimes  he  found  great  pleasuro  in 
taking  them  ; at  other  times  they  were  a great  nuisance.  Ho 
sometimes  thought  mothers  had  conspired  against  him,  and 
brought  all  their  babies  at  once.  Babies,  however,  must  be 
taken,  thcro  was  no  mistake  about  that.  It.  was  best,  therefore, 
to  lay  one’s  self  out  for  that  class  of  work;  for,  if  they  were 
well  taken,  the  result  was  more  business  from  older  subjects. 
The  baby  shutter  was  of  very  great  value  to  him  ; it  enabled 
him  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  child  with  a toy  or  other 
object  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  free  to  work  the 
shutter.  He  obtained  the  idea  of  the  shutter  from  Mr. 
Blanchard.  He  (Mr.  Frankland)  exhibited  two  of  the 
shutters — one  vertical,  the  other  horizontal ; also  a camera 
adapted  for  taking  one,  two,  or  four  negatives,  and  a touching 
desk  with  light,  shade,  and  hand-magnifier. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  the  present  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  meetings  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  attend. 
He  complimented  Mr.  Brier  on  the  reading  of  his  first  paper 
before  that  or  any  society,  and  said  it  did  him  very  con- 
siderable credit.  He  pointed  to  Mr.  Brier  as  a good  examplo 
for  many  members  who  took  no  active  part  at  the  meetings  to 
copy.  Ho  also  complimented  Mr.  Frankland  on  his  most  inte- 
resting display  of  apparatus.  A written  description,  with  draw- 
ings, was  much  less  instructive  than  an  actual  inspection  of 
such  articles  as  Mr.  Frankland  had  kindly  brought  a distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles  to  show  to  the  meeting,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  the  meeting  would  fully  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Brier  and  Frankland. 

Mr.  Noton  exhibited  a new  form  of  lantern  for  the  lime 
light.  He  said  he  had  taken  a hint  from  the  sciopticon,  as  the 
form  of  the  lantern  would  at  once  show.  The  body  was  made 
out  of  an  Australian  beef  can,  the  front  part  carrying  the  lens 
out  of  a small  ditto,  and  the  chimney  out  of  a preserved  rnilk  tin. 
The  lantern,  unlike  the  sciopticon,  was,  he  said,  a breech-loader, 
for  the  condensers  were  inserted  from  the  back. 

Mr.  Noton’s  lantern  had  a most  compact  appearance,  and 
served  to  show  how  articles  that  many  persons  would  consider 
worthless  could  be  transformed  into  good-looking  and  efficient 
apparatus. 

The  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  theu  adjourned. 
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in  ilu  Stuftiff. 

Honorary  Memberships. — The  Vienna  Photographic  So 
ciety  have  (in  approbation  of  his  photographic  improvement^ 
and  his  most  excellent  and  artistic  performances)  made  Mr. 
H.  P.  Uobinson  an  honorary  member.  M.  Angerer  (Austria), 
M.  Davanno  (France),  and  Ur.  Vogel  (Prussia)  were  made 
honorary  members  at  the'same  time. 

Matt  Varnish. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Barratt,  of 
Torquay,  an  example  of  a matt  varnish  which  he  has  recently 
perfected.  So  far  as  we  have  heen  able  to  test  it,  the  result  is 
excellent.  It  gives  a very  finely  grained  surface,  presenting  a 
tooth,  without  making  the  negative  or  transparency  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  any  degree  opaque,  whilst  it  takes  lead-pencil  touch- 
ing very  kindly,  and  permits  the  finest  possible  form  ot  working. 
It  seems  to  givo  an  exceedingly  hard  protective  surface.  Wo 
think  it  will  just  meet  the  wants  of  many  photographers. 

Proposed  Tax  on  Photooraphs. — The  Daily  Nexen,  giving 
a burlesque  account  of  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
dissolve  Parliament,  states  it  as  tho  result  of  a thorough  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  die  surplus,  and  a 
still  greater  disagreement  as  to  the  new  taxes  to  be  imposed  in 
case  of  giving  up  tho  income  tax,  no  less  than  two  members 
having  agreed  to  impose  a tax  on  photographs.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  the  startling  account : — “ Lord  Granville,  holding 
in  his  hand  a petition  from  75,000  authors,  artists,  students, 
and  invalids,  proposed  to  place  a prohibitive  tax  on  barrel- 
organs  ; but  Mr.  Lowe  strongly  objected  to  any  interference 
with  these  instruments;  remarked  that  but  for  the  charms  of 
music,  which  wore  of  proverbial  efficacy,  he  could  never  get  into 
the  proper  mood  in  which  to  receive  deputations  ; and  added  that 
his  friend  Mr.  Ayrton,  if  ho  had  had  a voice  in  the  Cabinet, 
would  have  said  tho  same  thing.  Mr.  Forster’s  proposal  to  lay  a 
tax  on  novels  written  by  ladies  (excepting  those  of  George  Eliot) 
and  on  imported  French  dramas  met  with  no  better  fate  ; for 
Mr.  Gladstone  bluntly  declined  to  make  his  Budget  an  instru- 
ment of  moral  culture,  and  spoke  with  some  bitterness  about  the 
results  of  Lord  Aberdare’s  shutting  up  of  the  public-houses. 
Two  of  the  Ministers  had,  however,  so  far  agreed 
as  to  recommend  a tax  on  photographs,  as  an  article  which 
was  at  once  cheap,  a luxury,  and  of  universal  consumption  ; 
but  those  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  had  not  been  introduced 
into  burlesque  groups  and  put  in  tho  booksellers’  windows 
consider  that  the  poor  photographer  should  not  bo  harassed 
A great  number  of  proposals  of  this  sort  were  brought  forward 
only  to  bo  negatived,  until  the  discussion  got  very  warm  indeed , 
Mr.  Gladstone  observing  that  the  preparation  of  the  Budget 
was  his  own  business,  aud  that  he  would  not  be  interfered  with.” 


dormpontoHts. 

Alex.  Henderson. — Various  plans  are  adopted  by  different 
photo-collotype  printers.  The  plan  adopted  by  Albert  is  to  use  a 
plate  of  thick  glass — which  may  be  plain  or  ground — for  tho  basis 
of  the  gelatine  printing  surface,  the  sensitive  gelatine  being  ex- 
posed at  the  back  first,  to  harden  it  and  give  firmness  to  its  hold 
on  the  glass.  2.  Various  kinds  of  inking  rollers  have  been  tried. 
Those  of  leather,  like  lithographic  rollers,  are,  we  believe,  found 
best.  The  composition  of  glue  and  treacle  does  not  answer  well. 
3.  Tho  preparation  of  the  ink  for  different  subjects  is  a point 
requiring  much  experience  for  success.  Varnish,  and  sometimes 
a little  turpentine,  are  used,  we  believe.  4 The  ink  is  similar  to 
lithographic  ink,  and  is  generally  purchased  ready  for  use  of  the 
manufacturers.  Various  makers  have,  probably,  different  recipes. 

Deptford. — Distemper  colouring  is  not  suitable  for  photographs, 
as,  being  quite  opaque,  it  covers  up  the  photograph,  and  the 
finished  picture  deponds  entirely  on  the  skill  of  the  artist  for  any 
likeness  it  may  retain.  Distemper  painting  consists  in  using  body 
colour ; that  is,  colour  mixed  with  opaque  white.  A little  may 
be  judiciously  used  in  covering  up  black  shadows ; but,  as  a rule, 
it  should  be  avoided  in  colouring  photographs. 

Alfred  Stanton. — It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  mode  of 
enlarging  from  a card  portrait  to  life-size,  as  fine  results  may  be 
produced  by.  many  processes  when  the  manipulator  is  master  of 
the  working.  If  several  copies  are  required,  we  should  produce 
an  enlarged  negative  by  one  of  the  methods  recently  described  in 
our  pages.  If  one  "or  two  copies  only  were  roqui rod,  we  should 
use  the  collodion  transfer  process,  also  recently  described  in  our 
pages  and  inour  last  Year-Book.  Thopriceof  Captain  Abney’s 
book  is  2s.  fid. 


G.  Sebright. — Being  an  old  subscriber,  you  have  doubtless  read 
the  various  articles  and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  enlarging 
and  reproducing  negatives  which  have  recently  appeared  iu  our 
pages,  from  which  you  will  glean  much  more  information  than 
'••c  can  give  you  in  this  column.  If  you  have  not  had  practice  in 
this  direction,  and  require  at  once  negatives,  to  get  on  with  com- 
mercial work,  we  should  recommend  you  to  get  a few  negatives 
enlarged  and  vignetted  from  some  one  who  undertakes  such  work 
for  tho  trade,  such  as  the  Autotype  Company,  Mr.  Edwards,  or 
Mr.  Croughtcn.  Should  you  wish  to  undertake  the  work  yourself, 
we  should  recommend  you  to  print  your  transparency  on  a dry 
plate,  if  you  arc  familiar  with  a ary  process,  or  on  collodio-chloride, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  simple  plans,  and  vignette  it  as  you 
would  a print.  Then  produce  your  enlarged  negative  from  tho 
transparency  so  obtained.  You  will  find  many  valuable  hints  in 
the  Kttle  work,  “ Photography  in  .Four  Lessons,”  just  issued  by 
Mr.  Solomon. 

Dark. — The  photographs  to  which  you  refer  arc  fine  copies  of 
Thorwaldsen’s  well-known  bas-reliefs,  and  are  photographed 
cither  from  the  originals  or  from  tine  casts.  They  are  produced 
on  the  Continent,  and  are  published  iu  this  country  by  Marion 
and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square.  They  are  doubtless  copyright. 

T.  S.  /. — Your  landscape  lens  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
Use  the  largest  stop  which  will  give  definition  to  the  edges  of  tho 
group.  You  must  ascertain  that  at  the  time  by  examining  the  focus 
on  the  ground  glass.  An  ordinary  fifteen  or  twenty-grain  deve- 
loper will  answer. 

J.  & G.  R. — We  have  no  more  information  on  tho  subject  of  Mr. 
Bigelow’s  studio  than  is  given  in  his  own  description.  Ilis  aim 
is  to  illustrate  certain  principles  of  lighting  rather  than  to  describe 
a precise  size  and  plan  of  studio  for  everyone  to  adhere  to. 

T.  Stokoe. — Our  publisher  can  supply  tho  Year-Book  fur  1873. 
Tho  gold  solution  to  which  you  refer  is  manifestly  a stock  solution 
to  be  added  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  canco  to  four  or  five 
of  water. 

Id.  F.  J. — We  regret  your  decision,  and  tho  cause ; but  we  cannot, 
unfortunately,  discuss  it  iu  these  pages. 

A.  Harrison. — Thanks.  AVe  shall  publish  tho  communication 
shortly. 

G.  F.  T. — The  “ requisition  ” was  got  up  by  one  or  two  persons, 
and  the  signatures  were  obtained  by  hard  canvassing,  and  bearing 
tlie  brunt  of  many  refusals.  One  gentleman  who  refused  informs 

. us  that  he  was  urged  with  very  plausible  arguments,  which  ho 
fortunately  withstood. 

L.  O.— Dissolve  twenty  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  place  a good  vigorous  positive  into  this  solution,  and 
leave  it  there  until  the  image  is  quite  white.  Then  wash  well. 

G.  O. — The  lighting  is  very  good,  and  the  portraiture  generally  is 
good.  The  “ Rembrandt  ” style  generally  includes  ftrong  lights 
and  deep  shadows,  hut  these  should  be  harmonized  by  perfect 
gradation  of  half-tone.  Some  persons  prefer  the  lights  somewhat 
stronger,  or  more  vivid,  than  is  found  in  your,  specimens ; but 
there  is  great  risk,  in  such  case,  of  producing  hardness. 

G.  Mackie. — You  will  find  the  lens  you  have  (No.  1)  will  answer 
very  well  with  a moderate  stop.  If  you  purchase,  wo  should 
prefer  No.  3. 

An  Irreconcii.e  able  contests  Mr.  Woodbury’s  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  award  of  medals,  which,  he  thinks,  should  be  “given  to 
tho  best  men,  in  the  society  or  out  of  the  society ; in  the  council 
or  out  of  it.”  But,  he  adds,  “ it  ought  to  be  an  absolute  condition 
that  no  medal  should  bo  awarded  to  anything  which  has  beou 
patented.  If  a man,  having  made  an  invention,  patents  it, 
to  keep  it  to  himself,  he  certainly  ought  not  to  expect  to  receivo 
special  honour  for  taking  care  of  number  one.  lie  may  have  a 
perfect  right  to  tho  pudding,  but  he  should  bo  content  without  tho 
praise.”  As  wo  have  before  said,  any  discussion  on  medals  is 
premature.  It  will  be  quite  timo  to  discuss  who  shall  receive 
them  when  it  is  certain  that  anything  of  tho  kind  will  be 
distributed. 

Ashby  /ouch. — We  do  not  know  any  stylo  under  the  specific 
name  of  tho  “New'  Berlin  Card,”  nor  have  wo  heard  of  any 
special  novelty  in  portraiture  which  has  recently  boeu  produced 
in  Berlin. 

Antoinette. — A process  was  proposed  in  which  a print,  dipped  in 
dilute  acid,  and  then  placed  upon  a plate  of  zinc,  would,  by  tho 
galvanic  action  set  up  between  the  two  metals,  commenco  an 
etching  action.  We  have  never  heard  of  tho  process  being  put  to 
any  practical  use.  2.  Wo  cannot  with  certainty  tell  you  whether 
the  Autotype  Company  now  permit  visitors  to  see  all  their 
operations.  Wo  believe  that,  on  application,  you  will  obtain 
permission  to  see  tho  ordinary  operations  of  carbon  printing. 
Their  negative  enlarging  process  involves  some  secrets  which 
they  will  not,  of  course,  exhibit  to  visitors. 

M.  L.  D. — See  article  on  the  subject,  and  other  letters. 

Errata.— Mr.  Johnson,  writing  to  us  from  Paris,  mentions  that 

M.  Watery  is  now  resident  in  Paris, not  in  Marseilles. 

Clement  Rogers. — Thanks:  we  will  made  an  extract. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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l’HOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photography  in  the  Theatre — Washing  Silver  Prints— 

Education  of  Photographers. 

Photography  in  the  Theatre. — It  is  now  many  years  ago 
since  the  attempt  was  made  in  Paris  to  photograph  a 
tableau  on  the  stage,  in  some  brilliant  spectacular  piece, 
La  Beche  au  Bois,  if  we  remember  rightly.  A most  striking 
and  brilliant  scene  was  chosen,  with  the  dramatis  personae 
carefully  posed,  and  illuminated  as  vividly  as  possible,  and 
a representation  of  the  coup  <Coril  was  sought  to  be 
secured  in  the  camera.  The  experiment  failed,  as  one 
might  have  foreseen,  and  recourse  was  then  had  to  a stage 
and  scenery  devised  especially  for  the  purpose  of  photo- 
graphy, and  which  was  illuminated  by  daylight.  A result 
of  some  kind  might  no  doubt  have  been  secured  if  the 
stage  and  accessories  had  been  illuminated  for  the  time 
being  with  magnesium  powder  and  other  brilliant  fires ; 
but  then,  as  play-goers  know  Very  well,  when  they  light 
up  at  the  wings  at  the  tag  end  of  some  brilliant  fairy  spec- 
tacle or  transformation  scene,  it  usually  spoils  the  whole 
effect,  and,  while  imparting  quite  a garish  look  to  the 
artistes  and  their  drapery,  show  up  the  tinsel  and  tawdry - 
ness  of  the  scenery  in  their  full  aspect.  Therefore, 
alth  ough  pictures  could  doubtless  be  secured  under  such 
circumstances,  they  would  be  scarcely  worth  having,  after 
all,  the  colours  and  contrasts  appearing  quite  different 
under  the  effect  of  these  strong  lights  to  what  they  are 
before  the  foot-liglits.  Recently,  however,  oxyhydrogen 
illumination  has  become  more  common  in  our  theatres, 
creating  quite  a revolution  in  some  respects.  In  the 
brilliant  scenes  of  a burlesque  or  extravaganza  at  the  big 
theatres,  as  many  as  ten  or  a dozen  oxyhydrogen  lamps 
are  employed  to  illuminate  the  scene,  yielding  a light  of  the 
most  vivid  brightness.  It  is  tjie  custom,  too,  at  first-class 
houses,  where  spectacle  is  particularly  attended  to — as,  for 
instance,  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre — to  choose  the  colours  for 
costumes,  not  as  they  look  best  by  daylight  or  gaslight, 
but  when  under  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  oxy- 
hydrogen flame,  so  that  the  tints,  whether  they  harmonise 
or  not  under  ordinary  circumstances,  shall  do  so  most 
completely  before  the  audience  when  properly  illuminated. 
It  would  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  see  whether,  with  the 
aid  of  this  stronger  illumination,  and  with  scenery  and 
costumes  suited  to  the  more  brilliant  lighting  up,  a camera 
picture  could  not  be  secured  of  the  pretty  tableaux  and 
pleasant  landscapes  often  presented  to  the  eye  in  Vesta’s 
temple.  Whether  the  scenic  artist  and  costumier  could 
not  again  learn  something  from  the  photographic  results 
thus  obtained  is  also  a question,  either  by  comparing  the 
picture  with  photographs  from  nature,  or  studying  the 
effects  of  light  and  shade  thus  registered.  A very  ludi- 
crous incident  connected  with  the  photographingof  scenery 
came  under  our  notice  a short  time  back.  The  proprietor 
of  some  pleasure  gardens  near  London  erected  at  the  one 
end  of  his  grounds,  on  the  further  side  of  a sheet  of  water, 
a city  of  palaces  on  cardboard,  or  rather  on  canvas,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Surrey  Gardens,  which  some  of  our 
readers  may  remember.  The  effect  of  distance  was  very 
cleverly  pourtrayed,  and,  as  the  public  could  not  approach 
very  near  because  of  the  water,  the  illusion  was  most  com- 
plete, especially  towards  twilight.  The  proprietor  was  not 
a little  proud  of  his  castles  in  the  air,  and,  fearing  that  the 
drenching  rains  of  our  uncertain  climate  might  ‘‘dissolve, 
and  leave  not  a rack  behind,”  of  the  beautiful  structure,  he 
resolved  forthwith  to  have  a photograph  taken.  Whether 
he  secured  a portraitist  or  landscape  photographer  to  do 
the  work  we  are  not  aware,  but  any  way,  all  exertions  of 
the  operator  failed  to  give  a satisfactory  rendering  in  the 
camera.  The  skylight  of  the  scene,  which  to  the  eye 
was  scarcely  perceptible,  so  cunningly  had  it  been  painted 
to  match  the  atmosphere  beyond,  came  out  in  the  photo- 


graph as  a sharply  defined  outlirtc,  giving  one  the  notion 
that  if  man  might  be  imposed  upon,  the  camera,  at  any 
rate,  was  not.  The  photograph,  indeed,  clearly  proved 
the  whole  to  be  a sham  and  nothing  more. 

Washing  Silver  Prints. — Whatever  may  be  said  regarding 
the  fading  of  silver  prints,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  leav- 
ing of  free  hyposulphite  jn  the  pictures,  after  fixing  and 
washing,  is  due  simply  to  sheer  carelessness.  The  testing 
for  hyposulphite  by  means  of  starch  faintly  coloured  -with 
iodine  is  a most  simple  matter,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  that  can  be  employed.  Pictures  to  be 
examined  are  simply  steeped  in  a small  proportion  of  hot 
distilled  water  for  a short  time,  and  this  water,  poured  into 
a test-tube  containing  iodide  of  starch,  will  bleach  the 
latter  in  the  case  of  hyposulphite  being  present.  Nothing 
removes  hyposulphite  so  readily  as  rinsing  in  warm  rain 
or  distilled  water,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  effect  the  last 
washing  in  this  way,  for  if  the  prints  have  been  soaking, 
no  matter  how  long,  in  very  hard  and  very  cold  spring 
water,  the  chances  are  that  the  noxious  salt  has  not  all 
been  altogether  removed  from  the  body  of  the  paper. 
Those  who  desire  to  know  how  to  make  a quantitative 
examination  of  hyposulphite  in  paper  or  cardboard  should 
read  Dr.  Vogel’s  capital  article  on  the  subject  in  our  last 
Year-Book. 

Education  of  Photographers.— It  is  a pity  there  is  no 
opportunity  afforded  to  practical  photographers  to  obtain 
a sound,  scientific  teaching  of  the  principles  upon  which 
their  art  is  based.  Your  professional  photographer  at  the 
present  day  is  either  a very  capable  artist,  who  has  taken 
to  photography  because  he  finds  he  can  realise  his  ideas 
more  quickly  and  quite  as  efficiently  by  the  aid  of  the 
camera,  or  one  who  has  previously  been  an  assistant,  and 
has  become  a master.  The  chances  are  that  the  former 
will  always  remain  a good  artist  and  an  indifferent  photo- 
grapher, while  the  latter  will  work  with  clearness  and  deli- 
cacy, and  his  failing  be  a want  of  artistic  knowledge.  Of 
course  there  are  many,  now-a-days,  who  have  very  nearly 
attained  to  perfection,  both  in  the  artistic  and  technical 
branches  of  the  art,  but  these  are  in  the  minority,  and  we  do 
not  speak  of  them.  To  give  the  artist  a greater  knowledge 
of  chemical  and  technical  matters  connected  with  photo- 
graphy, and  to  impart  to  the  practised  manipulator  some 
idea  of  art,  are  things  equally  desirable  ; and  to  do  this 
properly  we  are  in  need  of  some  institution  or  association. 
Lectures  alone  on  the  subject  would  not  suffice,  but 
demonstration  and  personal  instruction  are  required.  We 
cannot  think  that  the  time  is  very  far  distant  when  we 
shall  have  such  a want  as  this  satisfied. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

BY  A.  S.  SOUTIIWORTH.* 

I heard  a gentleman  speak  of  receiving  a card  of  the 
name  of  the  sitter.  When  my  sitters  come  into  the  room 
I want  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  A card  with  their 
names  on  it  would  not  suit  me  at  all.  1 would  take  them 
by  the  hand,  and  relieve  them  of  their  drapery  that  they 
wish  to  lay  off ; make  them  comfortable  ; point  them  to 
the  room  where  they  can  take  care  of  and  dress  themselves 
as  appropriately  as  they  please ; then  I ask  them  into  the 
light-room.  I do  not  always  leave  them  in  the  dark.  I 
bring  them  into  the  light-room  that  their  eyes  may  be 
accustomed  to  the  light  in  which  they  are  going  to  sit. 
You  go  around  into  the  room,  and  show  them  the  objects  of 
interest;  view'  their  faces  in  the  different  lights,  and  get 
familiar  with  their  countenances,  and  endeavour  to  call  out 
their  ideas. 

Remember  that  expression  is  everything  in  a photograph. 
All  else — the  hair,  jewellery,  lace- work,  drapery  of  dress, 
and  attitude — are  only  aids  to  expression.  It  must  at  least 
be  comfortable,  and  ought  to  be  amiable.  It  ought  also  to 
be  sensible,  spirited,  and  dignified,  and  usually,  with  care 
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and  patience,  may  be  so.  A little  practice,  with  a friend 
to  prompt,  before  a mirror,  will  save  time,  and  very  likely 
be  the  means  of  much  increasing  the  satisfaction  of  those 
for  whom  the  likeness  is  made. 

The  hair  in  its  arrangement  should  assist  the  proportions 
of  the  head.  If  the  head  is  too  long  and  the  face  thin,  the 
hair  should  widen  and  round  the  features.  If  the  cheek- 
bones are  too  high  and  too  broad,  the  breadth  of  the  head 
should  fall  lower  down,  so  as  not  to  exaggerate  features 
already  too  large.  The  hair  may  be  smooth  or  lay  evenly, 
but  should  never  be  sleeked  or  matted  down ; and  the 
practice  of  shaving  the  forehead  or  pulling  out  the  hair  is 
altogether  too  barefaced  for  a lady.  It  should  be  arranged 
in  curves,  waves,  or  curls,  avoiding  augles  and  horn- 
shaped protuberances.  Caps,  turbans,  lace,  and  jewellery, 
should  conform  to  the  same  rules  in  aiding  the  general 
contour  towards  good  proportions. 

All  lace-work  should  be  light  and  thin,  never  massy, 
though  it  may  be  white  or  black  to  suit  the  occasion. 
Flowing  curls,  for  misses,  over  a low-necked  diess,  or  for 
young  ladies  with  handsome  outlines  of  neck  and  shoulders, 
are  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  thin  necks  and  projecting 
collar-bones  require  high  dresses  with  lace,  whether  in 
fashion  or  not.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  arms  and 
hands.  If  not  filled  well,  with  good  outlines,  let  them  be 
appropriately  covered  in  a picture.  Simple  jewellery  may 
be  taken,  but  if  heavy  or  massy  it  is  not  admissible, 
except  for  fancy  pictures.  If  the  figure  is  good,  the 
fashion  of  the  dress  should  show  all  handsome  lines  or 
curves,  and  hide  all  that  are  not  so.  If  the  figure  is  not 
well  proportioned,  the  fashion  of  the  dress  should  make  it 
appear  so  as  nearly  as  possible.  It  is  ridiculously  absurd 
for  all  females  to  adopt  the  same  fashion ; one  exact  size 
and  pattern  for  all  would  hardly  be  more  so.  Whatever 
the  fabric  selected,  avoid  large  figures  or  broad  stripes. 

Figures  of  the  same  material  and  colour — as  watered) 
striped,  or  figured  dark  silks,  or  very  narrow -striped  light 
silks — are  well  suited  to  the  photograph. 

Dark  colours  are  generally  more  appropriate  than  light. 
Fair  complexions  may,  if  the  figure  is  represented  on  a 
small  scale.  Remember  that  positive  red,  orange,  yellow, 
or  green,  are  the  same  as  black,  or  nearly  so  ; and  violet, 
purple,  and  blue  are  nearly  the  same  as  white,  and 
arrange  your  costume  accordingly.  Rich  figured  shawls 
or  scarves  and  dresses  usually  show  well  in  a picture.  Full 
promenade,  carriage,  or  riding  dresses  look  well  as  such, 
although  not  suited  for  a simple  likeness. 

Infants  too  young  to  sit  upright  should  be  taken  in 
their  long  frocks,  but  when  a little  older  their  feet  need 
not  be  covered ; but  the  whole  figure  may  be  prettily 
taken  if  they  can  be  kept  quiet  four  or  five  seconds.  As 
a good  rule,  let  the  frock  be  very  low  in  the  neck,  with 
short  waist,  not  tight,  yet  fitting  the  form,  reaching  to  the 
foot ; the  sleeves  very  short  and  loose,  ornamented  with 
narrow  lace.  The  skirt  should  be  of  woollen  fabric,  not 
too  full,  reaching  about  half-way  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  and  worked,  figured,  or  scolloped  around  the 
bottom.  No  other  underclothing  should  be  worn,  except 
of  the  thinnest  and  most  pliable  material. 

If  the  child  is  taken  half-reclining,  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  can  easily  be  arranged  to  show  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  skirts,  and  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  all  be  in 
good  keeping  and  taste.  The  colour  of  the  frock  may  be 
pink,  drab,  blue,  or  any  colour  which  will  show  light  in 
the  picture. 

Especially  should  it  be  permanently  impressed  upon  the 
“ sitter”  for  a photograph  that  the  artist  has  in  reality  no 
control  over  the  actual  expression  of  the  subject,  which  is 
the  important  part  of  a photographic  likeness.  Having 
disciplined  the  features  of  the  face  until  controllable, 
select  an  hour  for  sitting  when  you  may  be  in  your  best 
mental,  as  well  as  physical,  condition.  Arrange  dress  and 
drapery  in  your  most  tasteful  and  graceful  manner,  so 
that  it  shall  be  at  least  to  your  own  satisfaction.  A 


figure  laced  to  suffocation,  a foot  aching  under  the 
pressure  of  a too  diminutive  shoe,  or  the  hair  drawn  and 
twisted  so  tightly  as  almost  to  lift  its  wearer  from  the 
floor,  thus  imparting  stiffness  and  awkwardness  to  expres- 
sion, even  in  repose,  are  but  a few  of  the  obstacles  with 
which  it  will  be  useless  for  an  artist,  however  patient  or 
earnest  he  may  be,  to  contend. 

The  hour  of  departure  on  a tour  or  travel,  a few  hasty 
moments  snatched  from  a shopping  excursion  in  town,  or 
between  hurried  morning  calls  and  dinner,  will  not  be 
likely  to  find  one  in  a sufficiently  fresh  and  quiet  mood  to 
yield  to  the  hints  the  artist  may  desire  to  throw  out 
expressly  for  the  sitter’s  benefit.  It  has  been  said  that 
“ the  most  terrible  enemy  the  photographer  has  to  contend 
with  is  human  vanity."  This  is  in  a great  degree  true. 
The  repeated  trials  which  the  artist  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  to  avoid  time’s  rude  finger-marks,  to  overcome  the 
rigidity,  languor,  or  sadness  of  expression  which  diseases 
or  affliction  may  have  produced,  are  among  his  difficulties 
and  discouragements.  Let  not  these  be  increased  by  the 
infelicities  of  time  or  condition  above  referred  to.  On 
your  own  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
will  value  a correct  portrait  of  yourself,  choose  the  most 
favourable  opportunity,  as  already  suggested,  and  afford 
the  artist  ample  time,  without  haste  or  nervousness,  for 
his  labour. 

Next,  select  the  artist  in  whom  you  have  confidence,  and 
whose  efforts  are  to  merit  and  sustain  a high  reputation  ; 
attend  to  his  suggestions,  and  feel  at  home  in  his  rooms, 
that  you  may  relieve  him  from  all  embarrassment,  and  put 
him  equally  at  ease  in  your  presence.  If  you  have  ideas 
of  your  own  as  to  the  light  and  shade  of  view  of  the  face, 
suggest  freely,  and  then  submit  all  to  him.  If  qualified 
for  his  business  he  will  soon  be  able  to  trausfer  your  like- 
ness so  as  to  render  prominent  the  best  features,  and  at 
the  same  time  conceal  or  diminish  those  having  least 
beauty.  Aid  cheerfully  his  exertions ; and  if,  with  the 
best  efforts  of  both  artist  and  subject,  the  result  is  a 
failure,  charge  it  not  upon  his  demerits,  nor  be  discouraged, 
but  try  again,  and  you  will  thus  eventually  be  successful. 

Again,  have  confidence  in  art  itself.  There  is  far  more 
danger  of  undervaluing  than  over-rating  it.  It  may  not, 
like  painting  and  sculpture,  be  susceptible  of  the  expres- 
sion of  feelings  and  emotions  which  have  been  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  more  nearly  realized  in  his 
own  conceptions.  Though  it  be  not  to  his  inner  fancy  in 
the  creation  of  scenes,  and  characters,  and  forms,  which 
might  have  existed  in  a state  of  higher  perfection  and 
rarer  intellectual  refinement,  yet  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  poetry  must  possess  the  artist,  so  that  he  can  ever 
elevate  his  characters  in  portraiture  far  above  common 
nature,  lie  must  have  power  to  embody  the  beauties  and 
perfections  of  his  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
clear  resemblance  and  identity.  He  must  keep  ideality 
uppermost,  and  thus  infuse  it  into  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  so  that  he  be  not  degraded  to  a servile  copyist, 
and  his  art  to  a mere  resemblance.  And  although,  as  ha3 
been  already  hinted,  he  v/ho  in  painting  and  sculpture  can 
work  to  his  own  ideal  has  a wider  range  in  portraiture, 
and  can  bring  colours  as  well  as  forms  of  nature  to  his 
aid,  yet  in  the  nice  production  of  light  and  shade,  which 
is  the  perfection  of  modelling,  the  photograph  will  be 
found  to  surpass  the  artist’s  best  efforts  ; being  capable  of 
representing  independently  action,  expression,  and  charac- 
ter, to  a great  extent ; and  in  some  instances  it  approaches 
very  nearly,  if  it  does  not  equal,  these  higher  branches  ; 
thus  developing  beauty  in  grace  of  motion,  and  in  repose, 
which  is  the  first  object  and  the  supreme  law  of  all  art. 

[Mr.  Southworth  then  proceeded  to  pose  the  President, 
with  a running  comment  on  various  effects,  and  then 
proceeded] : 

Now  I want  to  go  twenty-four  feet  from  the  sitter,  and 
1 want  to  lower  the  instrument  one  foot.  I do  not 
say  you  can  have  this  position  always.  I want  the  largest 
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lens  that  you  can  possibly  give  me,  or  that  I can  get,  to 
take  his  picture  twenty-four  feet  off  ; that  is,  to  make  it 
the  size  of  common  cartes.  I do  not  want  to  be  any  nearer. 

1 mean  those  large  heads  on  the  common  cartes,  called 
John  Bull  cartes,  common  cartes,  common  carte  size,  large 
heads.  Now  I do  not  want  to  be  less  than  twenty-four  feet 
off.  I want  the  largest  lens  that  I can  get  to  properly 
focus  for  that  size.  Your  lens  should  be  at  least  no  less 
than  five  inches  in  diameter.  Now  my  friend  Fitzgibbon, 
of  St.  Louis,  suggested  a very  nice  way  of  shortening  the 
time,  but  now  1 want  to  make  it  just  a little  bit  shorter. 
Instead  of  using  your  instrument  diaphragmed  at  all,  use 
it  entirely  open  without  any  stop,  and  that  will  shorten 
your  time,  and  where  it  takes  thirty  seconds  the  old  way, 
it  will  now  take  sixteen.  I will  mako  the  same  in  ten,  and 
have  the  eyes  as  well  defined  as  you  oan  ask.  If  there  are 
spots  or  blotches,  you  have  to  touch  them  out  on  the  nega- 
tive. You  will  thus  have  a softer  picture  than  you  can 
make  by  retouching,  for  to  save  your  lives  you  cannot 
touch  it  without  hurting  it,  and  men  who  arc  making  good 
pictures  do  the  same  thing.  I do  not  say  if  there  is  any 
defect  that  I would  not  put  a piece  of  soft  prepared  chalk 
on,  but  I say,  let  it  alone.  As  to  the  shadows,  you  cannot 
touch  a shadow  without  injury.  You  must  place  your  pic- 
ture so  as  to  have  a good  light  upon  it  without  shadow 
and  without  retouching. 

Before  I begin  to  raise  my  camera,  1 have  said  to  my 
sitter,  Now  there  are  some  things  I would  like  to  have  you 
not  think  of.  I cannot  help  it  when  they  are  sitting  for  a 
picture,  and  after  I think  1 am  ready  for  it,  I will  direct 
them  as  to  the  line  of  vision.  You  will  please  to  look  at 
that  point  if  you  want  the  picture  to  be  looking  at  you, 
and  1 must  make  it  so  that  it  falls  directly  on  that  line  on 
the  edge  of  the  tube  or  over  it,  and  I want  you  to  look  as 
though  you  were  looking  ten  miles  out  at  sea.  You  can 
open  and  shut  the  eyes  with  the  most  perfect  freedom. 
You  must  give  a light  in  which  they  will  not  blink.  I make 
it  as  comfortable  as  1 can,  and  pay  attention  to  that  point 
while  I am  taking  the  picture.  The  eye  must  be  used  at  its 
longest  range.  You  must  tell  them  to  look  just  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  let  them  practise  on  that  look,  and  you  will 
have  it  right  in  the  picture.  You  will  not  get  it  cross- 
eyed. One  half  the  pictures  are  thus  made.  The  eyes  are 
this  way  and  that  way.  They  are  just  cross-eyed.  Now, 
if  a person  is  cross-eyed,  he  never  should  be  drawn  so  to 
to  that  extent.  In  some  of  those  larger  pictures,  the  eyes 
are  looking  at  you  as  if  you  were  only  eight  feet  distant. 
Now,  what  is  that  for  expression?  It  is  dead.  You  can- 
not wake  any  life  in  it.  The  expression  is  not  good 
for  anything ; the  eye  is  not  good  for  anything. 

I say,  then,  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  eye  and 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  it,  it  should  be  perfectly 
natural.  Now  I have  arranged  the  light.  I have  a sky- 
light that  is  pretty  high.  I cannot  have  too  much  room. 
I have  just  euough  light,  so  that  the  sitter  can  open  and 
shut  his  eyes  easily  without  blinking. 

So  much  for  the  arrangement  of  the  light.  A single 
word  now  should  be  said  with  regard  to  reflected  light. 
Having  arranged  the  light  so  as  to  give  the  shadows  the 
diffused  light  and  shadows  as  I want  them,  then  1 waut  to 
look  out  for  this  little  point,  and  that  is,  to  the  light  in  the 
eye  ; and  if  you  get  two  points,  it  will  be  bad,  but  if  you 
get  one,  and  this  reflects  the  light,  why  it  looks  like  one  of 
those  that  has  a film  growing  over  it.  The  eye  is  dead. 
The  first  thing  is  to  get  a good  eye,  and  more  than  that, 
the  eye  must  be  so  made  in  addition  that  it  will  look  like 
a little  star,  but  one  light. 

I repeat,  then,  have  your  lenses  as  large  as  your 
tubes  can  be ; make  your  pictures  as  far  off  as  you  can  get 
Ihe  camera,  twenty-four  feet  distant ; with  the  smaller 
cartes,  get  a little  nearer,  or  go  further  off,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  will  make  your  picture  soft.  You  will  not 
need  to  retouch.  You  will  have  a good  effect  where  you 
have  this  softness ; you  will  have  light  where  you  have 


black,  or  the  kind  of  blacks  you  have  now.  Nearly  all  of 
the  so-called  Rembrandts — I speak  of  them  so  as  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  class — certainly  one-third  of  all 
there  are— indeed,  nine-tenths  of  those  made  in  the  Rem- 
brandt style — are  not  looking  as  I have  described.  Take 
it  while  the  light  is  run  into  the  shade  ; on  that  side  of  the 
face  there  is  not  one  bit  of  that  black  or  hardness  on  the 
face.  It  is  warmed  up  with  reflected  light  and  with 
colour.  This  is  terrible  ; it  is  terrible  to  the  artist ; it  is 
not  true  ; it  has  simply  been  quackery  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  the  worst  kind  of  quackery,  to  take  a person’s 
face  with  the  shadow  next  to  you ; it  is  all  proper  ; the 
warmth  and  the  shadow  are  there,  so  when  you  look  at  it 
you  will  understand  it.  You  want  to  make  the  picture  so 
that  every  time  you  take  it  up  you  will  see  new  beauties  in 
it,  and  so  you  will  love  to  turn  over  an  album  of  such  pic- 
tures, every  single  day  to  examine  the  effect  of  fine 
photographing,  and  I tell  you  it  is  done  a great  many 
times,  by  a great  many  artists  constantly,  and  by  some 
constantly,  but  it  is  not  done  by  true  artists  at  all.  You 
will  excuse  me,  I am  only  talking  for  the  very  highest 
reach  of  our  art,  but  you  will  tell  me  that  I have  aimed  a 
little  above  it.  I did  not,  but  never  mind  the  aim  ; you 
must  aim  high,  and  you  will  not  be  down  there  long ; you 
will  be  coming  up,  and  if  you  never  get  to  the  top,  you 
will  have  a feeling  that  you  are  making  the  very  best 
effort,  and  perhaps,  if  you  live  long  enough,  you  will 
reach  it. 


THE  DEVELOPER. 

BT  B.  P.  GREENE.* 

I have  tried  nearly  all  the  dodges  of  using  other  substances 
in  connection  with  protosulphate  of  iron  -such  as  sugar,  rock 
candy,  epsom  salts,  gelatine,  double  salts  of  iron  and  ammo- 
nia, &c. — but  have  alwaysfallen  back  on  simpleprotosulphate 
of  iron  and  acetic  acid.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
other  things  are  only  anjextra  expense,  and  of  no  use  only  to 
| retard  the  action  of  the  iron  ; that  the  same  results  can  be 
obtained  by  using  a weaker  developer,  and  save  the  cost  of 
the  other  ingredients  added  as  retarders. 

My  formula  for  preparing  the  developer  is  as  follows  : — 

Stock  Solution. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  (pulv.).  ...  1 pound 

Warm  water  ...  ...  ...  2 quarts 

For  every  day’s  use  take  eight  ounces  of  stock  solution, 
and  thiee  ounces  of  acetic  acid  ; filter  into  a quart  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  water,  making  it  in  strength  two  ounces  of  iron 
to  the  quart. 

This  is  the  strength  I prefer  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Sometimes  you  may  require  it  stronger  or  weaker  ; that  you 
can  vary  to  suit  your  work  in  hand.  The  shorter  the  expo- 
sure the  stronger  you  want  your  developer;  for  that  reason 
it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a bottle  of  developer  in  your  dark- 
room, the  full  strength  of  the  stock  solution,  with  acetic  acid 
added,  three  ounces  to  every  eight  ounces  of  stock  solution. 

The  method  of  using  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
subject  in  hand  ; as  a general  thing,  the  stiller  you  hold 
the  plate,  and  keep  it  covered  with  the  developer,  the  better 
will  be  the  result.  If  you  sec  the  image  is  coming  out  too 
thin  in  the  high-lights,  rock  the  plate  so  that  the  developer 
will  wash  out  the  silver  in  the  shadows  and  deposit  it  on 
the  high  lights  ; but  if  it  shows  too  much  contrast  in  light 
and  shade,  hold  as  still  as  possible,  so  as  to  retain  all  the 
silver  in  the  shadows  that  is  possible.  For  solar  negatives 
I should  flow  the  developer  freely,  so  as  to  wash  off  all  the 
surplus  silver  from  the  plate  ; then  hold  still,  and  let  the 
image  come  out  fine  and  even  ; 1 never  use  any  alcohol  if  I 
can  possibly  help  it.  I prefer  to  work  over  my  bath,  and 
free  it  from  the  alcohol,  than  to  try  to  work  a bath  that 
you  are  compelled  to  use  alcohol  in  the  developer  with. 
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In  landscape  work,  I always  carry  a saturated  solution 
with  the  acid  added,  and  reduce  as  1 want  to  use  it.  I 
have  two  reasons  for  this  : 1st,  it  is  less  bulky,  and  lighter 
to  carry ; 2nd,  we  are  compelled  to  vary  the  strength  more 
in  out-door  work  than  you  are  in  gallery  work.  Some- 
times— for  instantaneous  work,  and  very  poorly  lighted 
interiors — I uSC  the  full  strength  of  the  .stock-solution. 
Also,  in  the  woods,  where  the  foliage  is  very  dense,  you  are 
compelled  to  use  a strong  developer  to  obtain  detail,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  pretty  much  all  light,  I use  a 
very  weak  developer.  The  stronger  you  use  the  developer, 
the  more  detail  you  will  get,  while  the  weaker,  the  more 
contrast. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  strong  deve- 
loper makes  the  best  work,  for  the  quicker  the  development, 
the  coarser  will  be  the  deposit  of  silver.  Therefore  use  your 
developer  as  weak  as  you  can,  and  obtain  the  proper  amount 
of  detail. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SUN. 

BY  DR.  SCHNAUS9.* 

Daub  Nature  has  established  her  great  chemical  laboratory, 
so  far  as  we  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  concerned,  in  the  sun. 
Of  this  wo  have  convinced  ourselves  by  means  of  spectrum 
analysis.  The  sun  is,  in  fact,  a terrific  furnace,  where 
Dame  Nature  is  constantly  heating  retorts,  flasks,  and 
crucibles  ou  a gigantic  scale.  It  matters  little  to  her  when 
a gasometer  bursts  and  a glowing  flame  of  hydrogen  spurts 
into  tho  air  some  twenty  thousand  miles  or  so ; on  the 
contrary,  these  explosions,  bringing  about  certain  decom- 
positions and  combinations,  are  just  the  sources  of  the  sun's 
warmth,  which  is  so  indispensable  to  us  mortals. 

Despite  the  respectable  distance  of  the  sun  from  tho  earth 
(about  ninety-one  millions  of  miles),  we  know,  thanks  to 
the  perfection  of  the  optical  and  chemical  means  at.  our 
disposal,  a good  deal  about  the  various  phenomena  that 
occur  upon  its  surface.  Now  we  photographers,  although 
not  actually  belonging  to  the  sect  of  sun  or  fire 
worshippers,  have  more  real  cause  than  most  other  men  to 
hold  the  luminary  in  grateful  remembrance,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  doings  so 
much  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do.  We  shall  pass  over  what 
our  readers  have  learnt  long  ago  from  old  geographical  and 
astronomical  books,  and  will  onlyretniud  them  that  we — 
or,  rather,  the  earth — enjoy  the  honour  of  being  descended 
from  the  sun.  Since  the  parting  of  Mother  Earth,  it  may 
be  tor  ever,  from  the  sun,  she  has  gradually  become  cooler, 
and  thus  it  has  become  possible  for  us  puuy  creatures — and, 
in  fact,  everything  that  crawls  and  flies  and  grows — to  exist 
and  live  without  being  turned  into  cinders.  And  the  few 
million  years  that  have  elapsed  the  sun  has  not  allowed  to 
pass  by  uselessly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  time  has  been 
employed _for  the  creation  and  cultivation  of  plants  and 
trees,  designed,  in  future  generations,  to  afford  provision  for 
latent  warmth,  so  that  material  may  be  forthcoming  for 
their  railways  and  manufactories ; for  without  coal  these 
could  not  be  thought  of,  and  this,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  a product  of  the  the  sun’s  warmth  and  sun’s  light 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 

We  find  ourselves  here  on  earth,  then,  with  an  agreeable 
and  cool  temperature,  whilst  our  ancestor  the  sun  still 
glows  with  revolutionary  fire,  affording  us  a proof  that 
permanent  revolutions  even  are  of  some  good,  provided 
always  that  they  are  kept  at  a respectful  distance.  We 
CDjoy  only  the  good,  while  the  sun  itself  renders  it 
impossible  for  any  living  animal  to  exist  upon  its  surface 
with  a glowing  temperature  of  about  27,700°  Centigrade. 
An  oxy-hydrogen  blast  flame  would  be  quite  cool  in 
comparison. 

The  sun  is,  moreover,  wrapped  up  in  three  envelopes, 
which  we,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  term  atmo- 
spheres. The  uppermost  one  is  called  the  crown,  or  corona  ; 
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under  this  lies  the  atmosphere  of  colours,  or  chromosphere, 
which  gives  the  strongest  illuminating  power  ; and  the  enve- 
lope lying  round  tho  sun  itself  is  termed  the  photosphere. 
These  three  atmospheres  are  in  a constant  state  of  great 
agitation,  tho  most  violent  storms  rushing  to  and  fro  every- 
where. Here  is  a capital  description,  given  by  a scientilic 
man,  of  these  phenomena 

“ In  the  stupendous  sea  of  glowing  vapour  constituting 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  there  are  formed  continually,  now 
here,  now  there,  fountains  of  glowing  hydrogen,  bigger  in 
diameter  than  the  whole  of  our  earth  ; they  are  thrown  up  in 
a glowing  mass,  to  a height  equal  very  nearly  to  the  distance 
that  our  moon  is  from  the  earth.  These  immeasurable 
masses  of  glowing  matter,  which  could  sweep  away  the 
earth  as  easily  as  a stream  of  water  carries  away  a cork  upon 
its  surface,  then  sink  down  in  the  sea  of  vapour,  ami  give 
rise  to  circling  waves  upon  the  luminous  surface  many  thou- 
sand miles  in  diameter.  There  is  a raging  storm  of  etude 
matter  g'  ing  on  upon  the  sun,  a wanton  contest  of  glowing 
bodies,  of  which  no  living  man  dreamed  before  the  luminary 
had  been  examined  by  means  of  (he  spectrum.  And  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  when  once  the  energy  of  that  Titan  is 
exhausted,  then  the  source  of  life  of  us  poor  earthly  pigmies 
will  be  sealed.” 

The  well-known  spots  on  the  sun,  which  may  occasionally 
be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  upon  the  sun’s  disc  when  the  latter 
is  covered  by  a translucent  cloud,  and  which  are  observed  to 
progress  slowly  and  uniformly  (re-appearing  iu  the  course  of 
some  weeks  or  months,  and  thus  affording  a means  of  calcu- 
lating the  time  of  revolution  and  locality  of  tho  equator  of 
the  Sun)  these  spots  are,  according  to  the  recent  investigations 
of  Zollner,  in  a measure  condensations  of  portions  of  the 
gaseous  atmosphere  of  the  suu,  similar  to  the  slag  in  a furnace. 
Many  ol  these  spots  have  a diameter  of  more  theu  a million 
miles. 

The  so-called  protuberances  of  the  sun — which,  especially 
in  eclipses  of  the  sun,  are  seen  together  with  the  corona,  and 
Jiave  so  often  been  photographed — are  the  flaming  pillars  of 
burning  hydrogen  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Besides 
these  phenomena,  the  spectroscope  has  proved  to  us  that  a 
number  of  elements  exist  iu  the  sun’s  atmosphere  which  also 
exist  in  the  earth,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  copper,  man- 
ganese,calcium,  sodium,  and  oxygen.  All  these  exist  either  in 
a glowing  vaporous  condition,  or  in  a burning  state.  Our 
dearly  loved  gold  and  silver  have  not  as  yet  been  detected 
among  all  the  other  elements  in  the  sun,  but  we  hope,  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  and  our  chemical  and  optical  means  of 
investigation  attain  to  even  greater  perfection,  that  we  may 
get  to  know  many  things  new  to  us  going  on  upon  the  suu, 
although  at  the  present  day  actually  there  may  be  nothing 
new  under  the  suu. 


REVERSED  NEGATIVES  BY  THE  POWDER 
PROCESS. 

BY  C.  H.  JACOBI.* 

Is  mechanical  printing  a reversed  negative  is  essential. 
This  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a reflector  in  front  of  tho 
lens,  by  producing  the  image  in  the  camera  on  the  reversed 
side  of  tho  plate,  or  by  stripping  tho  collodion  picture  from 
an  ordinary  negative  by  means  of  gelatine  and  leather 
collodion,  the  negative  in  this  case,  however,  not  being 
varnished  previously.  To  strip  off  a varnished  film  from 
the  glass  is  quite  a conjuring  trick,  which  fails  ninety 
times  in  a hundred,  and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a finished 
negative,  the  only  way  is  to  reproduce  it  in  a camera,  or  by 
contact  printing.  In  both  these  cases  a positive  is  produced 
in  the  first  instance,  from  which  the  negative  is  afterwards 
derived.  I usually  obtain  the  dia-positive  in  the  camera, 
and  then  secure  a negative  from  this  on  iodide  ol  silver  or 
collodio-chloride  plate  by  means  of  contact  printing. 

In  this  way,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  so  soft 
and  harmonious  a negative  as  the  original,  and  for  this 
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reason  I tried  another  method  of  reproduction — the  powder 
process — which  yields  a much  finer  grain,  and  necessitates 
no  positive.  In  the  first  place,  I obtained,  by  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Liesegang,  some  very  fine  chalk  (Conte  Ivreide  No.  2), 
which  I reduced  to  an  extremely  fine  powder,  and  found 
answer  my  purpose  very  well.  A second  supply  of  the 
same  material  was,  however,  of  a much  greener  tone,  and 
this  held  back  the  light  and  gave  a harder  negative.  As 
in  Lichtdruck  and  mechanical  printing,  with  half-tone,  a 
soft  negative  is  very  essential,  I tried  if  a better  powder 
could  not  be  obtained  from  graphite,  and  found  that  when 
finely  levigated  this  gave  great  promise,  and  I now  prefer 
it  to  all  other  powders  for  the  special  purpose  required. 

The  sensitive  mixture  for  producing  the  image  which  I 
employ  is  no  great  secret,  for  marry  formulae  have  been 
published ; I usually  mix  in  the  following  proportions — 


viz  ; — 

Gum  arabic  ...  ...  

1 part 

Water 

40  parts 

Sugar 

Bichromate  of  potash  solution  (teu  per 

2 „ 

cent,  in  water)... 

7* 

Solution  of  honey  (one  part  honey,  and 
» two  parts  water) 

The  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  making  the  mixture,  and  the  proportions 
of  sugar  and  honey  varied  accordingly.  The  mixture  is 
applied  warm  to  a patent  plate  glass  (which  has  also  been 
warmed)  being  of  a uniform  and  thin  consistence;  it  is  dried 
rapidly,  and  therr  exposed  to  light  under  a negative  which 
has  also  been  slightly  heated. 

After  exposure,  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  frame  and 
developed  by  means  of  a brush  and  the  developing  powder. 
Some  skill  is  necessary  to  treat  a large  plate  successfully 
with  powder,  so  that  no  dark  spots  are  produced.  Care 
must  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  dark  room  is  not  in  a 
damp  state,  as  otherwise  smeary  patches  will  inevitably  be 
produced.  When  the  dusting  is  finished,  normal  collodion 
is  poured  over  the  same,  and  before  the  film  is  perfectly  dry 
it  is  washed  with  clean  water,  and  subsequently  varnished. 

The  main  point  in  the  powder  process  is  to  have  the 
original  negative  upon  as  smooth  and  even  a glass  plate  as 
possible— such,  for  instance  as  patent  plate — so  that  no  sharp- 
ness may  be  lost.  And  in  reference  to  negative,  I may  state 
that  year  long  experience  has  taught  me  to  prefer  soda 
fixing  to  cyanide  of  potassium.  A large  portion  of  beautiful 
plates  which  I have  transferred  by  means  of  gelatine  have 
become  so  dense,  although  stored  in  the  dark,  as  to  become 
quite  unfit  for  printing. 


ALBUMENIZED  TAPER*  . 

Of  the  many  things  which  photographers  make  use  of  in 
their  daily  work,  there  is  none  so  little  cared  for  in  photo- 
graphic journals  as  albumenized  paper  ; and  as  it  is  one 
which  plays  a by  no  means  unimportant  role  in  photo- 
graphic operations,  these  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  matter  of  manu- 
facture of  the  material,  so  much  as  to  regard  the  subject 
from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view,  and  to  indicate  certain 
principles  by  which  one  should  be  guided  in  regard  to  the 
material. 

In  the  manufacture  of  any  article,  two  points  must 
especially  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  either  it  is  a product 
created  out  of  raw  material,  or  something  due  to  the  further 
elaboration  of  such  product.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  that 
the  preparation  of  albumenized  paper  belongs,  for  this 
material  is  due  to  the  further  treatment  of  a simple  product 
— paper — with  albumen ; and  it  is  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  finished  material  always  depends  upon  the  quality 
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of  the  first  product  employed  that  so  much  variation  in  its 
nature  is  due.  Even  if  an  albumenizer  of  reputation 
exercise  great  care  and  attention  in  the  preparation  of  the 
albumenized  material,  he  is  still  dependent  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  quality  of  the  original  paper ; and  it  is, 
unfortunately,  on  account  of  imperfections  in  the  latter — 
such  as  impurity  of  the  pulp,  unevenness  in  sizing,  and  in 
the  strength  and  pressing  of  the  paper — that  the  defects  in 
albumenized  paper  are  mostly  due.  As,  notwithstanding 
recent  improvement,  it  has  been  impossible  for  manufac- 
turers to  make  paper,  as  regards  purity,  sizing,  and  strength, 
perfectly  uniform  in  every  sheet,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  such  a desideratum,  it  is  idle  to  look  for  absolute  per- 
fection in  a material  which  it  i3  out  of  the  power  of  the 
albumenizer  to  control,  for  he,  of  course,  cannot  set  aside 
the  defects  which  already  exist,  and  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  them. 

Most  of  the  well-known  albumenizer3  have  succeeded 
only  after  years  of  experience  in  producing  a uniformly 
good  product,  and  are  always  exerting  themselves  towards 
supplying  a faultless  albumenized  material — a step  neces- 
sitated, in  a great  measure,  by  the  competition  existing 
between  manufacturers.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  article 
employed  in  photography  which,  in  its  manufacture,  is 
connected  with  so  many  difficulties  as  albumenized  paper  ; 
and  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  served  for  the  printing 
of  photographic  results  all  the  world  over,  as  being  fre- 
quently inveighed  against  by  photographers,  who  often 
charge  it  with  defects  whioh  might  be  overcome  by 
increased  attention  on  their  part.  Many  photographers 
desire  a very  glossy  surface  to  their  paper,  which  is  easily 
attainable  by  securing  a concentrated  surface  of  white  of 
egg ; but  these  also  require,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
paper  shall  tone  quite  as  rapidly  as  one  which  has  a thinner 
film  of  albumen  on  its  surface.  This,  as  a matter  of  course, 
caimot  be  the  case  ; for  the  former  kind  of  paper  requires 
very  particular  and  especial  treatment,  as  we  shall  state 
presently.  Moreover,  one  cannot  very  well  demand,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  other  practical  method  of  drying  at  hand 
than  that  of  hanging  up  the  prepared  sheets,  that  albumen- 
ized paper  with  a single  coating  shall  yield  pictures  from 
the  top  of  the  sheet  of  equal  vigour  to  those  printed  on 
the  lower  portion,  upon  which  there  is  so  much  more 
albumen. 

The  observation,  often  made,  that  albumenized  paper, 
and  especially  that  of  a white  description,  soon  becomes 
yellow,  has  its  reason  in  the  different  kind  of  sizing  material 
applied  to  the  original  paper.  The  consumer  may  help 
himself  in  this  matter  by  acidifying  the  sensitizing  bath, 
and  only  employing  fresh  soda  solution  in  the  fixing  of  such 
papers.  We  might  quote  many  such  points,  but  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  giving  a few  short  notes  which  it  is  well 
to  observe  in  dealing  with  albumenized  paper ; and  we  may 
state  that  due  attention  to  these  will  result  in  the  obtaining 
of  favourable  results. 

a.  — The  silver  bath,  which  may  be  prepared  of  a strength 
of  one  to  eight,  or  one  to  ten,  should  be  kept  at  a uniform 
strength  ; maintaining  the  same  in  motion,  and  floating  for 
equal  periods,  are  the  points  to  be  attended  to. 

b.  — In  the  case  of  highly-albumenized  paper  it  is  essen- 
tial, so  as  to  prevent  blistering,  to  prepare  the  soda  bath 
fresh  every  day,  and  not  too  strong  (say  1 to  10  or  1 to  12). 
A weak  soda  bath  never  requires  to  act  for  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  fix  pictures  thoroughly. 

c.  — The  first  washing  waters  before  and  after  toning 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  temperature. 

d.  — The  toning  bath  is  best  employed  of  a weak  nature, 
and  in  large  quantity. 

e.  — Sensitized  paper,  as  likewise  finished  prints,  should 
never  be  dried  too  rapidly.  The  latter  are  best  mounted 
while  in  a damp  state,  in  order  to  prevent  any  tearing  or 
splitting  of  the  film  in  the  operation.  It  is  also  well  not 
to  allow  prints  to  dry  before  being  put  through  the 
rolling-press. 
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DISRUPTION  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Accumulated  communications  are  before  us  urging  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  views  of 
country  members  in  relation  to  the  present  crisis  in  the 
Photographic  Society.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
provincial  photographers,  whilst  deprecating  the  course 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  requisitionists,  regrets  that 
the  council  did  not  appeal  to  the  country  members  against 
the  vote  of  a few,  rather  than  place  the  power  in  their 
hands  by  resignation.  Another,  an  exhibitor  of  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  at  the  late  exhibition,  remarks,  “ What 
a sad  mess  these  narrow-minded  requisitionists  have  made 
of  the  society’s  affairs  ! The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  at 
present  the  country  members  are  quite  powerless  to  help 
the  council.  I hope,  however,  that  some  means  may  be 
adopted  to  checkmate  these  men,  and  that  the  late  council 
may  once  more  be  reinstated  in  office.”  Other  communi- 
cations are  to  the  same  effect.  We  are  informed  that  the 
existing  fragment  of  a council,  consisting  of  five  members, 
have  resolved  to  bring  out  a number  of  the  Journal  before 
the  next  meeting,  in  which  a counter-statement  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  secretary  in  the  last  Journal  will  be 
made.  As  this  must  either  form  an  extra  number,  or  in- 
volve a delay  of  upwards  of  a month  in  issuing  the  re- 
port of  the  next  meeting,  a heavy  expense  to  the  society, 
or  a serious  inconvenience  to  members,  must  ensue.  As 
it  is  possible  the  “innings”  of  the  present  authorities 
may  terminate  very  abruptly,  the  issue  of  an  extraordin- 
ary number  of  the  Journal  may  possibly  be  their  only 
chance  of  telling  their  own  story  in  their  own  way.  The 
committee  of  revision  have  devoted  much  time  to  their 
work,  and  iutend,  we  believe,  to  send  out  a code  of  revised 
rules  for  the  consideration  of  each  member  in  the  Journal 
referred  to,  the  aim  being  to  give  form  to  their  wishes  be- 
fore consulting  the  members  generally.  As  an  interval  of 
less  than  a week  exists,  at  the  time  we  write,  before  the  next 
meeting,  and  such  rules  have  not  yet  been  sent  out,  there 
will  be  brief  time  for  their  consideration  before  members 
are  asked  to  vote  upon  them.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Hooper  intends  to  bring  a motion  before  the  meeting 
to  the  effect  that  the  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer, 
council,  and  secretary,  be  requested  to  resume  office  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  that  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  all  officers  be  elected  in  accordance  with  new 
rules  to  be  decided  upon.  Dr.  Mann  and  some  other  of 
the  requisitionists  will,  we  understand,  support  this 
motion ; but  whether  it  will  meet  with  their  general 
acceptance  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Such  a course  would 
be  wise,  as  showing  a conciliatory  spirit.  We  have  no 


means  of  even  forming  a guess  of  how  far  it  would 
be  acted  upon  by  the  council ; but  we  can  readily  see  how 
their  acceptance  of  the  position,  with  a distinct  under- 
standing that  they  would  resign  their  offices  into  the 
hands  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  the  year,  would  tranquil- 
lize and  satisfy  a large  section  of  the  society,  and  possibly 
prevent  a serious  secession  of  members.  Mr.  Hooper  has 
asked  us  to  press  all  members— country  and  otherwise — 
to  attend  and  support  his  motion.  We  give  hb  request 
publicity,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  can  do  no  more. 


NEGATIVE  RETOUCHING. 


A method  of  preparing  the  photographic  film  for  retouch- 
ing is  published  by  M.  Julius  Bildt  in  the  Phntoijraphisclies 
Archiv,  which  that  gentleman  states  he  has  employed  now 
for  some  time  past  to  good  purpose.  In  retouching,  one 
of  the  great  objects  to  be  attained  is,  of  course,  a good 
surface  upon  which  the  pencil  can  be  manipulated  with 
facility  ; and  M.  Bildt  says  that  the  blacklead  may  be 
applied  to  the  coating  he  recommends  as  readily  and  as 
effectively  as  upon  paper. 

Two  solutions  are  made  up,  the  one  consisting  of — 

Gum-arabic 1 part 

Water  7 parts, 


and  the  other  compounded  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  3 parts 

Water  7 parts. 

As  much  of  the  latter  is  added  to  the  gum  solution  as  will 
render  the  same  of  the  colour  of  Madeira ; the  solution  is 
then  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  preserved  and  applied  to 
the  plate  in  the  dark. 

The  negative  is  fixed  and  washed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  before  being  dried  is  treated  with  the  bichromate  and 
gum  liquid,  which  is  poured  over  just  as  if  it  were  collo- 
dion. The  film  is  then  dried  in  a place  sheltered  from  the 
light,  and  then  exposed  to  daylight  for  about  half-an-hour. 
In  this  way  a kind  of  insoluble  varnish  is  formed  over. the 
negative,  which  is  of  a matt  and  very  firm  nature,  upon 
which  any  xind  of  retouching  may  take  place  with  the 
pencil.  The  Faber  pencils  Nos.  3 and  4 will  be  found 
easy  to  use  upon  the  surface,  the  finest  pencil-lines  being 
possible  in  the  shadows  and  elsewhere.  This  film  of 
bichromated  gum  does  not  in  any  way  injure  the  cliche, 
and  may  be  employed  as  unhesitatingly  as  any  other  kind 
of  negative  varnish. 


A RESIN  AND  WAX  TANNIN  PROCESS. 


M.  Clavier,  a photographer  at  Algiers,  recently  made 
known  to  the  French  Photographic  Sqciety  the  formula 
for  a dry  collodion  process  which  permits  him  to  obtain 
architectural  negatives  with  a globe  lens  in  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds,  and  landscapes,  with  foliage,  in  forty  to 
seventy  seconds;  while  interiors,  which  required  a quarter 
of  an  hour  with  the  ordinary  tannin  process,  are  secured 
with  an  exposure  of  tw'o  minutes. 

A glass  plate,  after  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  covered 
with  a preliminary  film  of  dilute  albumen — the  white  of 
one  egg  dissolved  in  one  litre  of  water — and,  when  dry, 
the  collodion  is  applied.  This  is  prepared  in  the  under- 
mentioned proportions:  — 


Alcohol 

...  50  drachms 

Ether  

...  70 

1) 

Pyroxiline 

1 to  1-20 

M 

Iodide  of  cadmium 

...  0-30 

71 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ... 

...  0-30 

11 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ... 

...  0-60 

1? 

Wax  and  resin  solution 

...  2 

1? 

The  solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving,  by  means  of  a 
w-ater  bath  in  a glass  flask,  three  grammes  of  yellow  wax 
or. white  wax  in  thirty  drachms  of  alcohol,  and,  after 
cooling,  a further  similar  amount  of  alcohol  is  added, 
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and  the  liquid  filtered  through  blotting-paper.  Finally, 
3-75  grammes  of  powdered  colophancor  gum  resin  are  put 
into  the  liquid. 

The  plate,  having  been  coated  with  this  resinous  col- 
lodion, is  sensitised  in  an  eight  per  cent,  silver  bath, 
slightly  acid  ; and  having  been  immersed  for  a sufficient 
period,  it  is  taken  out  and  carefully  washed.  It  is  then 
covered  with  a one  percent,  solution  of  tannin  in  water. 

Plates  thus  prepared  will  keep  good  for  a very  long 
time  without  losing  their  sensitiveness;  they  may  be 
developed  by  any  process  applicable  to  dry  plates. 


GELATINING  ALBUMENIZED  PRINTS, 

The  Photographisches  Arcliiv  contains  a bit  of  practical 
advice  on  the  question  of  coating  albumenized  pictures 
with  gelatine  to  give  them  a glace  appearance.  A very 
great  deal,  we  are  told,  depends  upon  warming  the  glass 
plate  which  is  pressed  against  the  gelatine  surface,  for  the 
latter,  as  the  experimenter  will  know,  is  very  liable  to 
become  disfigured  by  the  presence  of  air-bubbles.  The 
mode  of  operating  given  by  M.  Meuesen  in  the  above- 
named  journal  is  very  simple,  large  pictures  being  treated 
without  difficulty.  The  prints  are  trimmed  and  mounted 
on  cardboard,  which  leaves  a margin  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch — rather  brooder  than  usual,  therefore,  and  allows  for 
cutting  down  after  the  gelatine  has  been  applied.  The 
prints  are  retouched,  and  then  well  rolled  in  a press.  A 
thick  solution  of  warm  gelatine  is  prepared,  and  the 
pictures  dipped  bodily  into  it,  and  transferred,  face  down- 
wards, to  a glass  plate  which  has  been  collodionised  some 
half  hour  beforehand.  This  glass  plate  is  kept  in  a warm 
state,  being  placed  upon  a heated  lithographic  stone  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  gelatine  is  slightly  heated,  the  plate 
pretty  warm,  and  the  collodion  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  one  will  be  troubled  with  air-bubbles. 

Any  superfluous  gelatine  is  removed  by  means  of  a 
sponge  and  warm  water,  after  a rubber  squeegee  has  been 
passed  over  the  surface.  In  this  way  most  excellent  results 
are  achieved,  and,  as  rule,  twelve  pictures  out  of  a dozen 
secured,  so  trustworthy  is  the  process.  In  six  hours  after 
the  pictures  have  been  gelatined  they  detach  themselves 
spontaneously  from  the  glass.  As  a rule,  it  is  best  to 
apply  the  gelatine  in  the  evening,  and  the  prints  are  then 
ready  in  the  morning.  One  thing  is  essential : so  that  the 
pictures  may  not  dry  too  rapidly,  it  is  well  to  turn  the 
glass  uppermost,  and  lay  the  backs  of  the  prints  upon  a 
damp  cloth.  Care  and  cleanliness  are  the  two  things 
needful  to  secure  success. 


ALBUMEN  EMULSIONS  OF  SILVER  SALTS. 
Our  correspondent,  “ A Deaf  and  Dumb  Artist,”  sends  us 
formulm  of  an  albumen  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver,  and 
a similar  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver,  with  each  of  which, 
he  states,  he  has  obtained  promising  results.  For  the 
chloride  of  silver  emulsion,  he  says,  to  the  white  of  one 
egg,  well  beaten,  add — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ...  4 grains 

Water  (distilled)  30  minims. 


Then  take — 

Nitrate  of  silver  17  grains 

Water  (distilled)  20  minims. 

Add  sufficient  liquid  ammonia  to  re-dissolve  the  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  oxide  of  silver.  Then  drop  this  slowly  into  the 
albumen  solution,  shaking  meanwhile.  Paper  or  glass 
coated  with  this  is  very  sensitive.  It  may  be  toned  and 
fixed  as  usual. 

The  bromide  emulsion  in  albumen  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : — “ The  white  of  one  egg  is  beaten  as  before,  and 
seven  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  added,  and  sufficient 
ammonia-nitrate  of  silver  added  to  convert  the  bromide 
into  bromide  of  silver.  A plate  ccated  with  this  emulsion 
subsequently,  when  the  film  is  set,  covered,  by  immer- 


sion or  pouring,  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  con- 
taining twenty  grains  of  nitrate  and  three  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  the  ounce.  It  is  then  washed  and  dried.  Any 
preservative  may  be  used,  and  either  alla'ine  or  acid 
development  answers.” 

— • 

ON  A NEW  STUDIO. 

BY  SAMUEL  FRY. 

In  accordance  with  numerous  desires  expressed  that  1 
would  send  further  particulars  of  my  studio,  I beg  to  give 
herewith  a sectional  sketch  and  two  ground-plans : the 
former  will  explain  the  height  and  arrangement  of  the 
glass,  and  the  latter  the  internal  arrangements. 

One  primary  intention  in  the  building  was  simplicity  in 
working,  and  1 believe,  after  a year’s  experience  with  every 
variety  of  picture  from  miniature  to  eighteen  inches,  that 
I may  say  I never  before  saw  a room  in  which,  with  so 
little  trouble,  and  in  so  short  a time,  such  a great  variety 
of  pictures  can  be  taken. 

There  are  no  side  blinds,  and  none  are  required.  A 
much  better  effect  is  given,  and  one  far  more  under  con- 
trol, by  two  lofty  folding  screens,  as  shown  on  the  ground- 
plan.  These  are  made  of  light  but  strong  frame-work, 


and  three  of  the  four  folds  are  covered  with  dark  green 
tammy,  the  other  having  book  muslin  strained  over  it. 
By  the  careful  manipulation  of  these  screens  (and,  in 
particular,  the  muslin-covered  part  between  the  sitter  and 
the  light)  very  fine  effects  can  be  produced,  infinitely 
easier  than  by  roller  blinds.  The  muslin  filtration  com- 
municates a soft  and  pearly  tone  to  the  negative,  reducing 
retouching  to  a minimum,  and  producing  (with  proper 
arrangements  of  the  upper  light)  those  silvery  lights  on 
the  nose  and  rounding  of  the  features  so  much  sought  for. 
When  the  light  is  very  powerful,  these  screens  may  be 
advanced  more  towards  the  centre,  and  in  advance  of  the 
sitter.  I'or  hard-featured,  stern-looking  persons,  with 
deep-set  eyes,  I find  I have  a power  not  obtained  by  other 
means. 

Two  spring  roller-blinds  cover  the  upper  light,  and, 
during  fine  weather,  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  I find 
that  the  one  nearest  over  the  sitter  should  be  drawn  con- 
siderably down,  and  the  other  one  about  one-fourth  down. 
But  every  sitter  requires  this  to  be  carefully  watched. 

Very  different  treatment  is  desirable  for  a thin,  sharp- 
featured  person,  and  for  a round,  chubby  one.  It  is  well 
to  have  a large  cord  to  the  blinds,  and  then,  standing  near 
the  camera,  watch  the  effect  on  the  face  of  alteration. 
The  same  with  the  screen.  Very  little  is  required  in  the 
way  of  lighting  up  the  off  side  of  the  face  ; from  the  large 
extent  of  the  upper  window  sufficient  illumination  is  ordi- 
narily foutid,  which  in  dull  weather  is  supplemented  by  a 
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screen  covered  with  grey  drawing-paper,  being  a colour 
that  does  not  reflect  in  the  eyes;  Many  of  the  finest 
published  pictures  of  a well-known  firm  are  injured,  in  the 
eyes  of  connoisseurs,  by  the  inveterate  habit  of  placing  a 
strong  while  reflected  on  the  dark  side.  Avoid  this.  A 
silver-grey  paper  on  the  room,  or  a distant  screen,  will 
give  all  that  is  desirable. 

The  craving  after  pictures  without  shadow  is  one  the 
cultivated  photographer  should,  by  example  and  precept, 
discourage.  Let  him  show  as  specimens,  and  take  in  prac- 
tice, pictures  with  good  transparent  shadow,  and  he  will 
soon  find  an  appreciative  public.  It  is  astonishing 
how  gladly  the  public  grasp  at  the  power  in  a 
photographer  to  communicate  a feeling  of  art  to  his  pic- 
tures. No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  he 
should  be  a mere  delegate  to  represent  only  what  can  be 
seen.  It  should  be  his  province  to  communicate  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  to  the  productions  of  his  skill,  and  this 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  exact  adherence  to 
the  lineaments  of  his  sitter. 

One  of  the  points  to  which  I gave  most  attention  in  the 
building  of  this  room,  and  which  has  turned  out  in  every 
way  successful,  Was  to  have  complete  means  of  working 
out  a number  of  variations  in  shadow  on  Rembrandt  pic- 
tures. Look  at  ground-plan  No.  2. . At  the  north  end,  in 
the  dead  wall,  is  a window  of  ground  glass.  When  at 
work  at  fully  lighted  pictures,  a large  background,  on  a 
frame  and  castors,  covers  this  up  ; but  when  I wish  to  do 
a Rembrandt  of  the  now  popular  kind,  with  profile  and 
outline  in  vivid  light,  and  the  rest  in  subdued  tones,  this 
frame  (D)  is  drawn  out  at  the  left  side,  the  sitter  is  about 
A,  and  the  camera  on  the  liue  marked  by  dots.  By  vary- 
ing the  place  of  the  sitter,  a large  variety  of  effects  of  most 
beautiful  lighting  are  produced.  Here  a grey  reflector  is 
wanted  for  the  off-side.  Those  who  have  worked  at  figures 
near  a window  in  a sitting  room,  the  spectator  being  in 
the  darkened  end  of  the  room,  and  watching  the  play  of 
light  on  a face,  and  the  lovely  gradations,  and  the  im- 
mense variety  at  command,  will  know  what  1 mean.  I had 
often  felt  this  in  a room  in  my  own  house,  and  determined 
to  make  in  4my  new  studio  such  a window.  The  effects 
obtained  are  just  what  was  wanted,  and  the  alteration  of 
the  lighting  is  done  in  half  a minute.  Just  double  the 
exposure  is  required,  but  if  you  think  this  objectionable, 
or  the  plau  too  troublesome,  do  not  try  it,  for  if  you  once 
begin  to  supply  your  sitters  with  pictures  taken  with  this 
light,  they  will  take  care  you  are  obliged  to  continue 
them. 

Another  kind  of  shadow  picture,  requiring  no  more  than 
the  usual  exposure,  is  taken,  as  shown  on  ground-plan  No.  1. 
The  dotted  screen  is  shown  in  the  centre,  and  the  sitter  at  R, 
the  camera  at  B K.  During  exposure  the  lens  must  be  care- 
fully shielded,  being  opposite  the  light.  The  pictures  pro- 
duced here  admit  of  fuller  faced  shadow  pictures,  with  the 
details  of  the  darker  side  more  decided  than  in  the  other 
system,  and  without  the  strange  outline  illumination.  It 
is  suited  for  the  nez  retrousse  and  celestial,  for  round, 
plum-pudding  faces,  frequently  giving  them  a grace  and 
distinction  of  look  that  surprises  none  more  than  the 
possessor  of  the  useful  countenance  aforesaid. 

To  be  able  to  make  plain  people  look  well  in  a picture, 
and  to  light  up  an  ordinary  face  with  animation,  should 
be  the  aim  of  photography  in  good  hands.  Nothing  does 
more  to  advance  a man  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
want  pictures  done  than  to  see  pictures  of  people  they 
know  who  are  shown  to  advantage  in  photographs.  IIow 
can  you  do  this,  unless  you  possess  the  means  to  do  it  by 
having  the  best  possible  lighting  in  your  studio  ? 

In  plan  No.  1,  as  shown  at  A A,  the  sitter  can  be  taken 
at  either  end  of  the  room ; the  camera  simply  requires 
turning  round.  A very  important  point  is,  that  in  this 
studio  there  is  no  glare  of  light ; thus  fair  complexions  and 
blue  eyes  are  exceedingly  well  given.  It  is  rare  to  see  in 
photographs  the  Saxon  complexion  adequately  represented. 


Even  in  skilled  hands,  there  is  too  much  black  and  white 
about  the  hair  and  complexion.  Of  course  lighting  above 
will  not  do  this ; careful  timing  and  developing,  as  also 
rinting,  are  wautei,  and  in  each  the  eye  ever  watchful  to 
petect  and  suppress  what  is  unsuitable. 

Next  week  I will  touch  on  certain  arrangements  for 
ventilating,  warming,  &c.,  and  a number  of  small  but  im- 
portant details,  which  are  found  to  add  much  to  success- 
ful working. 


PERMANENT  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

In  the  Plwtographisches  Archie,  M.  Fritz  Haugk  gives  a 
method  for  producing  sensitive  paper  which  will  remain 
good  for  a long  time,  and  which,  he  states,  appears  very 
similar  to  the  material  which  M.  Ilomain  Talbot  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  Berlin  some  time  ago.  It  was  destined 
by  M.  Talbot  more  especially  for  non-photographers  and 
those  who  desired  occasionally  to  make  reproductions  from 
plans  and  maps  and  such  like,  and  who  would  therefore 
wish  to  have  a stock  of  sensitive  paper  at  hand  for  em- 
ployment now  and  then.  Talbot’s  paper  has  been  well 
received  in  many  establishments,  and  photographers  may 
therefore  be  desirous  of  knowing  how  a paper  of  the  kind 
might  be  prepared  by  themselves. 

Good  stout  albumen  paper,  or  plain  arrowroot  paper,  is 
floated  on  a bath  made  up  of — 

Water  32  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver  3 ,, 

Citric  acid 1 part 

Tartaric  acid  £ ,, 

One  minute  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  paper  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  this  liquid,  and  after  this  interval  the  paper  is 
dried,  and  finally  drawn  slowly  through  a weak  solution  of 
tartaric  acid.  In  preparing  this  last  named  solution,  spring 
water  may  be  employed  without  fear. 

The  paper  prepared  in  this  manner  keeps  well,  and 
prints  rapidly  and  vigorously.  It  requires,  however,  for 
toning,  a very  strong  and  alkaline  toning  bath,  although, 
when  the  paper  is  employed  for  technical  or  scientific  pur- 
poses, any  toning  of  the  print  is  generally  superfluous. 
The  paper  will  preserve  its  whiteness  for  two  or  three 
months,  provided  it  is  carefully  stored  away  from  the 
light  and  from  a damp  atmosphere. 


VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  STUDIOS. 

M.  Rkutlingeb’s  Studio,  in  Paris. 

We  purpose  adding  to  the  list  of  noteworthy  studios, 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  described  after  personal 
inspection,  some  details  of  the  principal  studios  in  Paris, 
as  described  by  our  esteemed  French  correspondent, 
Mons.  Ernest  Lacan,  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  in 
a series  of  articles  on  the  subject  he  is  contributing  to 
that  journal,  commencing  with  the  studio  of  M.  lieut- 
linger,  in  the  Boulevard  Montmartre.  M.  Iteutlinger 
is  described  as  a German  who  has  preserved,  during 
many  years’  residence  in  Paris,  his  Teutonic  type  and 
accent.  “ He  is  of  medium  height,  inclining  to  cor- 
pulency, with  a round  face.  His  hair,  which  falls 
rather  low  on  the  forehead,  is  brown,  short,  and  slightly 
wavy.  His  moustache  and  goatee  both  thin,  delicate,  and 
grizzly.  His  eyes,  slightly  sunken,  have  a piercing  look 
under  the  spectacles  which  he  always  wears.  He  is  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  does  not  appear  so  old.  He  has  no 
special  dress  for  his  work,  and  nothing  eccentric  in  his 
garments.  There  is  an  air  of  simplicity  and  good-nature 
about  him  which  is  not  belied  by  his  words.” 

After  thus  much  of  the  mau,  we  proceed  to  his  studio, 
which  is  “ in  the  fifth  and  sixth  stories  of  a fine  house 
situate  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  between  Vivienne 
and  Richelieu  Streets.  Two  frames  hung  at  the  door, 
which  [opens  on  the  Boulevard,  are  filled  with  attractive 
portraits  (card  and  imperial  size)  of  our  female  theatrical 
celebrities.  It  is  about  as  much  of  an  exhibition  as  is 
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usually  made  by  Parisian  photographers.  A handsome 
and  wide  stairway  leads  to  the  studio.”  After  a description 
of  the  reception  and  specimen  rooms,  M.  Lacan  proceeds 
to  the  studio,  of  the  interior  of  which  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing sketch,  taken  from  the  entrance  door : — 


The  gallery,  which  we  are  told,  is  “ formed  of  two  man- 
sards, which  have  been  united  by  removing  the  partition 
that  separated  them,  is  12  metres  (39  feet)  in  length  by 
only  4 metres  (13  feet)  in  breadth.  Its  height  to  the  top  of 
the  upper  sash  is  hardly  5 metres  (1G  feet  ■’>  inches).  The 
light  comes  from  the  north,  but  in  sunny  days  it  is  far  from 
being  good,  on  account  of  the  yellow  reflections  from  the 
houses  situate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Boulevard,  the  fronts 
of  which  have  a southern  exposure.  It  is  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  combination  of  white  aud  blue  shades  that  the 
artist  succeeds  in  correcting  this  defective  light,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  charming  effects  so  much  admired  in  his  produc- 
tions. As  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  these  curtain 
screens,  A,  B,  C,  can  be  used  separately  simply  by  means 
of  cords  and  pulleys.  They  move  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  on  the  side  sashes,  and  slide  on  the  contrary  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  on  the  upper  sashes.  When  they  are  not  in 
use  they  are  gathered  together  as  represented  at  D,  E,  F ; 
besides  these,  other  white  curtains,  G,  can  be  moved 
in  the  ordinary  manner  from  side  to  side.  This,  I repeat, 
is  the  only  secret  by  which  the  eminent  photographer  can 
execute,  in  a gallery  so  unfavourable  in  many  particulars, 
works  which  with  justice  are  classed  among  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  photographic  art.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
handles  light  as  a painter  does  colour.” 

M.  Lacan  adds : “ This  establishment  has  remained,  in  all 
respects,  the  type  of  those  galleries  in  which  the  first 
disciples  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre  inaugurated  their  art, 
and  made  their  reputations  and  their  fortunes.  Since  18(>2, 
Reutlinger  has  been  obliged  to  enlarge  his  establishment 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  great  increase  of  his  custom 
and  his  work.  Experience  has  forced  him  to  make  nume- 
rous changes  in  his  apparatus  and  his  processes,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  operating  room  in  which  he  works,  and 
and  of  the  reception-rooms  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted,  have  suffered  but  very  slight  changes.  When  I 
enter  his  place  it  seems  to  me  that  all  at  once  I become 
twenty  years  younger  ; it  would  be  very  desirable  that  all 
his  sitters  should  experience  physically  the  same  effect.” 
We  need  not  pursue  the  narrative  into  all  the  details  of 
the  store  rooms,  various  working  rooms,  and  reception 
rooms,  where,  in  the  last  mentioned,  we  are  told  that  “ a 


young  lady,  Reutlinger’s  beautiful  daughter,  who  speaks 
several  larguages,  receives  the  customers,  and  does  the 
honours  of  these  salons.” 

“ The  printing  is  done  in  the  upper  storey — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  roof,  which  forms  a terrace.  There  we  find 
five  hundred  printing  frames,  which  are  constantly  in  use. 
Seven  persons  divide  among  them  the  careful  work 
required  in  the  operation  of  printing.  The  customers  of 
Reutlinger  are  not  composed  of  the  ordinary  public  only 
who  have  their  portraits  taken,  but  it  includes  also  the 
dealers  in  specialities  and  commission  merchants,  to 
whom  he  makes  daily  deliveries  of  the  portraits  of  the 
celebrities  of  every  description — actors  and  actresses, 
statesmen,  artists,  authors,  queens  of  the  demi-moude,  &c., 
of  which  he  is  the  publisher,  and  of  which  the  trade 
requires  a large  number. 

“ Reutlinger  employs  twenty-eight  persons,  without 
counting  the  colourists  and  retouchers,  who  work  in 
their  rooms  at  home.  These  twenty-eight  persons  are 
thus  divided : two  at  the  desk,  one  for  the  salesroom, 
two  in  the  waiting-room,  three  in  the  gallery,  three  in  the 
laboratory,  seven  at  retouching,  three  in  the  preparation 
of  the  paper,  seven  in  the  printing  and  mounting  of  the 
prints.” 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  M.  Lacan’s  interesting 
details  bring  back  vividly  all  the  details  we  saw  in  a 
pleasant  visit  to  this  establishment  which  we  briefly 
described  some  years  ago. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  AND  REALISE  GOLD  AND 
SILVER  RESIDUES. 

[M.  L.  G.  Kleffel,  of  Berlin,  who  is  known  to  our 
readers  as  a competent  authority  on  photography,  and 
who  for  some  time  conducted  the  periodical  Licht , has 
favoured  us  with  a seventh  edition  of  his  Handbook  which 
is  just  published.  We  extract  from  it  the  article  touching 
gold  and  silver  residues,  as  the  same  is  not  only  a very 
complete  resume  of  the  subject,  but  cites  the  simplest 
and  easiest  methods,  such  as  may  be  performed  by  photo- 
graphers of  ordinary  ability.] 

1.  Separation  of  chloride  of  silver  from  silver  baths  and 
ivashing  waters  which  contain  no  hyposulphite  of  soda. — It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  in  the  silver  printing  process 
only  twenty-five  parts  out  of  every  hundred  of  nitrate 
silver  actually  come  into  operation,  and  the  remainder 
would  inevitably  be  lost  if  one  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
recover  it  from  the  residues.  This  circumstance,  there- 
fore, deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  earnest 
photographer,  more  especially  as  the  exercise  of  economy 
in  the  matter  requires  the  expenditure  of  but  very  little 
trouble.  All  liquids  which  contain  silver,  whether  old 
baths,  solutions,  or  rinsings,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  contain  hyposulphite  of  soda,  are  put  together  in 
a glass  or  glazed  vessel,  and  collected  until  such  time  as 
the  quantity  warrants  the  recovery  of  the  same.  To 
obtain  the  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride,  a mixture  is 
prepared  of  one  part  pure  muriatic  acid  and  one  part 
water,  and  this  is  added  to  the  vessel  of  residue  liquids 
until  any  tendency  to  become  turbid  has  disappeared.  To 
make  quite  sure,  the  liquid  is  stirred  up  with  a glass  rod, 
and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  surface  has  become  clear, 
when  further  addition  of  acid  will  prove  whether  the 
disposition  to  become  turbid  is,  or  is  not,  present ; more 
acid  is,  of  course,  added  if  turbidity  ensues.  After  a few 
days  the  chloride  of  silver  will  have  become  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  clear  portion  of  the 
liquid  is  then  decanted  off.  Further  quantities  of  the 
liquids  are  collected,  and  the  chloride  again  thrown  down, 
until  at  last  there  is  a goodly  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

The  moist  chloride  of  silver  contains  a good  deal  of  acid, 
and  this  must  be  separated  if  the  compound  is  required  in 
a pure  state.  To  do  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  it 
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in  several  changes  of  water  until  it  fails  any  longer  to 
reddeu  blue  litmus  paper.  When  this  result  has  been 
secured,  the  moist  chloride  of  silver  is  put  into  an  evapo- 
rating dish  and  heated,  being  well  stirred  the  while,  until 
no  more  moisture  is  given  off.  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
now  in  a state  suitable  for  sale,  exchange,  or  reduction. 

The  pulverizing  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  break  it  into  frag- 
ments of  the  size  of  beans  or  peas ; neither  need  it  be  stored 
away  from  the  light,  for  the  circumstance  of  the  compounds 
turning  black  has  no  effect  upon  the  metallic  silver. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  in  ammonia, 
and  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  water.  During 
the  drying  of  the  compound,  and  in  stirring,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  breathe  the  vapour,  as  it  produces  a dis- 
agreeable feeling  in  the  neck  and  nose.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  photographer  that  no  impurity  should  enter 
into  the  chloride  of  silver,  as  otherwise  the  metallic  silver 
afterwards  produced  has  a lesser  value,  and  consequently 
is  not  paid  for  so  well.  It  is  also  a matter  of  importance 
not  to  allow  any  filter-paper  to  enter  the  residue  vessel,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  same  afterwards,  and  the 
buyer  will  make  a serious  reduction  in  the  price  he  offers 
for  the  material.  The  purer  and  drier  the  chloride  of 
silver,  the  higher  the  price  it  will  fetch. 

2.  Treatment  of  residues  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda. — 
These  liquids  are  collected  in  like  manner.  When  a large 
quantity  has  been  brought  together,  a solution  of  sulphide 
of  potassium  in  water  is  prepared,  added  to  the  liquid, 
which  is  stirred,  and,  after  standing  some  days,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  poured  off.  The  black  mas3  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  sulphide  of  silver ; it  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  chloride,  but  is  of  less  value.  One 
hundred  grammes  of  sulphide  of  potassium  precipitate 
about  double  the  quantity  of  sulphide  of  silver  ; but  as  the 
action  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  cannot  be  watched,  it 
is  well  not  to  add  too  little  of  it,  so  as  to  make  certain  that 
all  the  silver  has  been  thrown  down.  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that,  as  a rule,  there  is  but  little  silver  in 
these  liquids. 

3.  Treatment  of  paper  which  comes  into  contact  with  silver. 
When  a quantity  of  cuttings,  filters,  and  other  bits  of 
papers  which  contain  silver  have  been  collected,  it  is  best 
not  to  sell  the  same  in  this  form,  but  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes,  atid  then  smelt  the  latter.  The  burning  is  best  done 
by  lighting  a handful  of  the  cuttings  in  an  old  iron  pot,  and 
keeping  up  the  conflagration  by  adding  the  paper  gradually 
until  the  whole  stock  has  been  consumed.  An  iron  rod 
may  be  used  for  turning  over  the  ashes,  to  see  that  they  are 
perfectly  burnt,  and,  when  cold,  they  are  rubbed  down  to 
make  a denser  mass.  The  paper  from  fixed  prints 
contains  a very  small  amount  of  silver ; the  ash  from 
it  is  so  light  that  it  often  flies  away  in  the  air,  and  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  collecting. 

4.  Reduction  of  chloride  of  silver  and  ashes. — This  operation 
can  be  undertaken  in  any  good  draught  furnace  or  fire, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  if  you  can  get  a smith  to  do  it 
for  you  in  his  forge.  When  large  quantities  are  treated, 
it  will  pay  to  have  a small  smelting  furnace  of  one's  own. 
The  method  I recommend  is  the  one  employed  by  most 
smelters  in  the  trade  ; if  the  heat  is  sufficient,  it  gives  up 
the  silver  in  a pure  state,  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  simple, 
and  the  cheapest  that  can  be  employed. 

The  smelting  of  chloride  of  silver  and  ash  is  undertaken 
in  Hessian  crucibles,  which  can  be  cheaply  purchased  of 
any  dimensions.  It  is  well  to  rub  the  interior  with  white 
chalk  to  prevent  the  silver,  when  molten,  attaching  itself  in 
beads  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible.  The  best  fluxing 
medium  is  powdered  calcined  soda.  It  is  well  mixed 
with  the  chloride  of  silver  in  equal  proportions,  the 
mixture  filling  three  parts  of  the  crucible ; and  before  the 
latter  is  put  into  the  furnace  it  must  be  thoroughly 
warmed,  as  otherwise  it  will  fracture.  Under  the  crucible 
is  put,  as  a precautionary  measure,  a substratum  of 


Hessian  clay,  so  that  in  case  the  crucible  is  broken 
the  silver  shall  not  be  lost.  A good  fire  is  lit  by 
means  of  wood  ; the  crucible,  with  its  clay  stand,  is  put  in 
and  surrounded  by  coke ; and  the  heating  is  hastened  by 
the  aid  of  a bellows.  Care  is  taken  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  the  heat  is  kept  steady,  coke  being  added  as 
required.  The  glowing  mass  in  the  crucible  begins  at  first 
to  expand,  rising  to  the  edge  of  the  crucible  ; if  a boiling 
over  of  the  mass  is  feared,  a little  common  salt  is  thrown 
in,  which  has  the  effect  of  quieting  the  mass,  and  making 
it  sink  down  .again.  The  more  intense  the  heat  the  more 
quickly  will  the  mass  fuse,  and  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained until  no  more  bubbles  appear,  and  the  glowing  white 
mass  becomes  quiet  and  liquid.  A certain  sign  that  the 
smelting  is  completed  is  when  the  surface  is  quite  smooth, 
and  moves  to  and  fro.  If  stirred  with  an  iron  rod,  the 
mass  should  drop  off  quickly  when  the  rod  is  withdrawn  ; 
if  it  pulls  out  in  strings,  it  is  a sign  that  more  heat  is 
necessary. 

When  convinced  that  the  process  i3  at  an  end,  the 
crucible  is  lifted  from  the  furnace  by  means  of  a pair  of 
tongs,  put  in  a convenient  place  to  cool,  and  finally  broken 
to  obtain  the  ingot.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  silver  in 
some  special  shape,  it  is  poured,  while  iu  a molten  state, 
from  the  crucible  into  an  iron  mould,  previously  heated. 
If  the  mass  has  not  been  sufficiently  heated  iu  the  furnace, 
a portion  of  it  will  be  found  remaining  in  the  soda  slag. 

Eight  parts  by  weight  of  good  pure  chloride  of  silver 
yield  five  parts  of  metallic  silver;  when  operating  with 
small  quantities,  and  with  extraordinary  care,  as  much  as 
three  parts  of  metallic  silver  may  be  obtained  from  four 
parts  of  dry  chloride  ; but  in  ordinary  work,  with  large 
quantities,  the  first  named  proportions  are  very  near  the 
truth. 

To  smelt  ashes  only,  it  is  necessary  to  add  but  one  part 
of  soda  to  three  pavts  of  ash ; the  two  substances  are 
intimately  mixed,  and  the  mixture  pressed  tightly  into  the 
crucible  until  the  latter  is  quite  full.  No  fear  need  be 
entertained  of  any  boiling  over  in  the  operation,  as 
there  is  not  enough  soda  to  do  any  harm.  The  smelting 
of  paper  ashes  is  a quicker  operation  than  that  of  the 
chloride  of  silver. 

If  it  is  desired  to  smelt  into  one  mass  several  small 
ingots  or  bars  of  silver,  this  is  best  done  in  a graphite 
crucible.  A much  lower  temperature  is  needed  for  the 
purpose  as  is  the  case  with  chloride  6f  silver.  When  the 
silver  lias  been  melted,  it  is  well  to  throw  into  the  crucible 
a spoonful  of  coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  which  has  the 
effect  of  freeing  the  mass  from  any  impurities  that  may  be 
present. 

5.  Smelting  sulphide  of  silver. — The  proportion  of  soda 
to  be  added  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  with  the  chloride. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  mix  with  the  mass  some  iron 
filings,  as  otherwise  the  silver  will  never  become  separated. 
To  one  pound  of  sulphide  of  silver  one  ounce  and  a-half  of 
filings  is  sullicient ; the  same  should  not,  however,  contain 
any  brass  or  copper,  but  consist  wholly  of  iron. 

6.  Separation  of  gold  from  old  baths  and  solutions. — 
There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  pure  gold  from  old  baths  : 
either  the  liquids  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  re- 
sidue is  melted  in  a crucible;  or  the  gold  is  thrown  down 
by  adding  sulphate  of  iron.  The  -first  method  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  by  reason  of  the  time  required  for  evapora- 
ting large  quantities  of  liquid,  and  also  because  gold  baths 
are,  as  a rule,  so  much  exhausted  that  the  result  would  be 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  working  for,  nor  would  the 
expense  of  the  heating  arrangements  be  covered.  For 
this  reason,  I have  confined  myself  to  describing  the 
second  method,  as  being  the  more  practicable. 

When  a large  quantity  of  gold  baths  and  solutions  have 
been  collected,  the  same  being  kept  free  from  impurity,  a 
solution  is  prepared  of  twelve  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  in 
twenty-four  parts  of  hot  water  ; this  is  diluted  with  three 
times  as  much  water,  and  filtered.  The  solution,  after 
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filtering,  must  still  be  warm,  or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
is  to  be  slightly  heated.  The  waste  gold  liquid  is  also 
filtered,  and  is  then  poured,  stirring  the  while  with  a glass 
rod,  into  the  iron  solution,  when  the  latter  at  once  assumes 
a turbid,  dark-brown  colour.  When  the  gold  solution  has 
all  been  acted  upon,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  stand  quietly 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  a brown  preci- 
pitate will  then  be  found,  consisting  of  gold. 

In  order  to  test  whether  sufficient  sulphate  of  iron  has 
been  employed  to  precipitate  all  the  gold,  some  of  the 
clear  brown  liquid  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  is  put  into  a 
test-tube  and  warmed  over  a spirit  lamp,  together  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  iron  solution.  If  it  remain  clear,  all  the 
gold  has  been  thrown  down  ; but  if  it  become  turbid  on 
the  addition  of  the  iron,  then  a further  supply  of  this,  in  a 
warm  state,  must  be  added  to  the  residue. 

When  the  gold  has  been  all  precipitated,  and  the  liquid 
become  transparent,  the  latter  is  carefully  poured  off.  To  the 
residue  is  added  a few  drachms  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  vessel  containing  it  shaken  ; then  water  is  added, 
and  the  contents  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours,  after 
which  the  water  is  poured  off  again.  This  washing  is  con- 
tinued until  the  water  pours  off  quite  free  from  acid,  or, 
in  other  words,  until  it  fails  to  impart  a pink  tint  to  blue 
litmus  paper.  When  this  has  been  satisfactorily  accotn- 
lished,  all  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  residue  is  dried 
y putting  it  upon  a sandbath  or  warm  oven.  The  preci- 
pitate thus  obtaiued  is  collected  by  means  of  a glass 
spatula,  and  may  be  considered  as  pure  metallic  gold. 
It  presents  a cinnamon-brown  tint,  and,  if  pressed  lightly 
with  the  finger  nail,  assumes  a metallic  lustre. 
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Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  the  communication  in 
the  columns  of  your  contemporary,  dated  from  Brussels,  was  not 
written  by  me,  and  that  I do  not  know  any  gentleman  of  the 
same  name  resident  in  this  city.  As  my  name  is  so  well  known 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  weight  attached  to  my  opinions  on 
such  a subject  as  the  position  and  character  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London  so  overwhelming,  I feel  it  the  more  important 
to  ask  you  to  publish  this  denial — especially  as  I do  not  endorse 
the  opinions  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  question,  who  appears 
to  be  a person  “ wise  in  his  own  conceit and  your  readers  know 
Solomon  says  “ there  is  more  hope  of  a fool  than  of  him.” 
My  only  aim  is,  however,  to  assure  you  that  the  minute  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  is  not  confined  to  Brussels.  In 
the  last  letter  I received  from  Moscow  just  the  same  keen 
concern  in  the  convulsions  of  youi  little  society  was  manifested,  and 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators 
are  as  eagerly  watched  in  Timbuctoo  as  they  are  in  Brussels. — 
Your  obedient  servant,  W.  J.  Onslow. 

Rue  ae  Namur,  Brussels. 


SDalk  iu  StuMo. 

Obituary. — The  name  of  one  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Araoaful,  Captain  Buckle,  was  well- 
known  to  photographers.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest 
photographers,  whose  name  descends  to  the  present  generation 
of  workers  by  their  knowledge  of  his  useful  little  contrivance, 
“ Buckle  s brush.” 

Photographic  Society  of  London.— Mr.  G.  Hooper  asks 
us  to  announco  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  he  will  move  that  tho  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  treasurer,  council,  and  secretary  be 
requested  to  resume  office  for  the  present  year.  The  aim  of 
his  motion  is  to  secure  a state  of  settled  and  trusted  manage- 
ment during  the  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  society,  after  which 
anew  council  may  be  elected  undor  the  new  regime.  He 
earnestly  wishes  all  members  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society  to  attend  and  vote  for  his  motion. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  on  Thursday,  March  12th, 
Mr.  S.  Fry  will  read  a paper  Ou  Studios,”  illustrated  by  a 
model. 


Photography  and  the  Telegraph.  — Instantaneous  pho- 
tography has  been  proposed  for  registering  the  deflections  of  a 
new  and  very  delicate  electric  telegraph,  which  is  described  in 
the  Times.  Tho  indicator  is  described  as  consisting  of  a strip 
of  gold  leaf,  which  is  deflected  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
according  as  a positive  or  negative  current  is  sent  through  it, 
and  that  these  vibrations  of  the  leaf,  being  magnified,  aro  read 
off  by  the  operator.  Mr.  llighton  states  that  the  doflections  of 
the  leaf  might  bo  recorded  by  instantaneous  photography. 
We  presumo  that  some  of  the  iapid  dry  films  which  aro  now 
available  might  bo  used  in  conjunction  with  this  instrument. 

Handy  Weights  and  Measures. — We  learn  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  that  the  bronze  Victoria  penny 
is  precisely  one-third  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  as  this  weight 
is  tho  postal  unit  for  continental  letters,  tho  penny  will  be 
found  a convenient  weight.  It  is  also  stated  that  a bronze 
halfpenny  is  exactly  an  iuch  broad,  and  therefore  gives  us  a 
very  convenient  measure.  Laid  on  an  «rdnance  map  of  the 
inch  scale  the  halfpenny  covers  just  500  acres. 

Captain  Abney’s  Instruction  Book. — In  an  able  review  of 
the  excellent  manual  recently  issued  by  Captain  Abney,  the 
Derbyshire  Advertiser  says:— “Under  the  unassuming  title  of 
‘ Instruction  in  Photography,’  Captain  Abney,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  tho  eldest  son  of  our  respected  townsman  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  E.  H.  Abney,  vicar  of  St.  Allcinund's,  Derby,  and 
rural  dean,  has  produced  a work  which,  for  perspicuity  of  style 
and  excellence  or  arrangement  in  its  special  application,  has 
not  yet  been  surpassed,  at  all  events  in  so  small  a compass. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  confiued  to  the  mere  rudiments  of  the 
art.  On  tho  contrary,  it  treats  most  learnedly  and  cogently  of 
the  theory  of  it,  and  testifies  to  the  profound  acquaintance  with 
; tho  subject  possessed  by  tho  author.  At  an  ago  when  so  many 
young  men  are  wondering  what  is  to  be  done  with  a plentiful 
I crop  of  wild  oats  which  they  have  ou  hand,  Captaiu  Abney,  by 
| dint  of  hard  work  and  assiduous  study  of  his  profession,  finds 
himself  in  the  important  position  of  Instructor  in  Photography 
at  the  Military  Engineering  School  at  Chatham.  And  in  order 
I that  our  readers  may  form  6orae  idea  what  instruction  to  the 
Royal  Engineers  means,  and  what  manner  of  man  their 
instructor  must  be,  we  will  give  them  a short  abstract  of  the 
book.  It  means  that  he  must  know  thoroughly  the  theory  and 
application  of  modern  photography  as  practised  in  the  studio 
and  the  field  ; the  various  ‘ dry  processes,’  as  they  are  called,  of 
which  some  five  or  six  are  given,  and  by  means  of  which  you 
may,  if  you  like,  go  out  for  a fortnight’s  tour,  expose  your  plates, 
and  come  home  and  develop  them  quietly  at  your  leisure  ; the 
calotype  process,  in  which  paper  takes  tho  place  of  glass  as  the 
nogative ; the  carbon  process,  which  gives  you  a perfectly 
indestructible  print  which  you  may  hang  up  amongst  your 
fenates  in  the  pleasing  assurance  that  it  not  will  fade  away 
before  your  eyes  in  twelve  months’  time  ; the  photo-lithographic, 
photo-zincographic,  and  heliotypo  processes,  together  with 
silver  printing,  and  other  special  applications  of  photography 
too  numerous  to  mention.” 


d/orrcsjjoubcnts. 

W.  J.  Stillman  writes  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  withdrew  from 
the  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  Photographic 
Society  under  circumstances  which  ho  thinks  were  very  amusing. 
He  adds : — “ He  accepted  a place  on  the  committee,  and  when  we 
met  he  offered  his  real  co-operation  only  on  the  condition  that  wo 
should  do  nothing ! Having  been  deputed  by  the  society  for  a 
definite  duty,  and  having  accepted  the  duty,  we  were  required,  as 
the  condition  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  assistance,  that  we  should  agreo 
to  disperse  without  action,  after  the  manner  of  tho  farmer’s  boys, 
of  whom  ono  was  doing  nothing  and  the  other  helping  him.” 
Mr.  Stillman  proceeds  to  stigmatize  this  course  as  “ridiculous” 
and  “incomprehensible.”  Without  begrudging  our  correspon- 
dent the  odd  form  of  amusement  he  sees  in  such  a matter,  or  dis- 
cussing his  estimate  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  conduct,  we  must  point  out 
that  ho  is  in  error  in  regard  to  his  facts.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Thomas  did  not,  as  his  letter  explains,  wish  the  committee  to  “ do 
nothing,”  but  that,  before  proceeding  to  the  alteration  of  rules, 
they  should  communicate  with  all  the  members  of  the  society  to 
ascertain  their  views  on  the  present  crisis.  Pursuing  such 
a wise  and  honourable  course  Mr.  Stillman  regards  as  “doing 
nothing.”  In  the  next  place,  we  may  remind  Mr.  Stillman 
that  the  committee  to  which  he  refers  was  really  appointed 
by  the  requisitionists,  and  it  was  to  secure  the  views  and 
instructions  of  the  whole  society  that  Mr.  Thomas  desired 
a specific  course  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Stillman  proceeds  to  admit 
that  anfiongst  those  engaged  in  tho  agitation  there  is  an 
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absence  of  harmony  or  unanimity.  He  says: — “I  differ  in 
several  important  points  from  the  majority  of  the  requisitionists, 
but  as,  in  all  such  cases,  union  is  necessary  to  victory,  I waived 
my  own  minor  opinions  for  the  sake  of  union.”  This  is  candid ; 
but  how  far  such  a victory  will  gratify  the  members  of  the  society 
at  large  is  scarcely  a doubtful  matter.  Mr.  Stillman  says  that 
“Commander  Turton’s  letter  seems  to  strain  the  point  of  fault- 
finding, for  the  sake  of  finding  fault.”  “ What,”  he  asks,  “ have 
we  or  the  new  council  to  do  with  his  not  receiving  a ballotting 
paper,  which  should  have  been  sent  by  the  late  secretary  ? Really 
he  is  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  and  wants  to  gobble  us  up  for  the 
faults  of  our  ancestors.”  Captain  Turton  neither  says  nor  im- 
plies that  his  non-receipt  of  a voting  paper  was  due  to  the  new 
council,  nor  is  his  allusion  to  the  voting  piper  the  chief  purport 
of  his  letter.  That  is  a preliminary  reference  to  a neglect  or  mis- 
carriage in  connection  with  the  late  executive.  His  chief  aim, 
besides  condemning  the  “factious  and  discreditable ” conduct  of 
the  requisitionists,  is  to  suggest  united  action  to  the  whole  of  the 
members  to  depose  tho  solf-elocted  officers  as  a preliminary  to  any 
revision  of  the  laws.  Finally,  Mr.  Stillman  recommends  Captain 
Turton  to  wait.  “ If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  assurances  in 
behalf  of  country  members,  he  had  better  wait  and  see  what  the 
committee  of  revision  has  to  say,  and  then  find  fault,  if  ho  has 
any  fault  to  find  ; at  present,  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  premature.” 
Now  this  really  is  “ amusing.”  Captain  Turton  and  other  country 
members  are  to  wait  until  the  requisitionists  have  settled  every- 
thing  past  praying  for,  and  then  find  fault ! — when,  of  course,  the 
reply  will  be,  “ Spoke  too  late : all  is  settled  now.”  Why  country 
members,  whose  rights  and  claims  are  in  every  respect  equal  to 
those  of  town  members,  should  be  told  to  wait,  and  they  shall  have 
attention  by-and-bye,  is  certainly  incomprehensible.  The  new 
rules  not  only  ignore  them,  but  actually  prohibit  them  from  taking 
part  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and,  on  tho  hope  thoso  rules 
af^th'j  Cuuntry  Iu0lnhers  are  requested  to  wait  in  patience  and 

M. — Thoro  is  no  work  published  on  tho  subject  you  name,  merely 
an  allusion  in  an  article  or  paper.  Tho  plan  referred  to  consists 
in  placing  a pi ato  of  ground  glass  in  the  camera  between  the  lens 
and  sensitive  plate,  in  order,  in  some  slight  degroo,  to  modify  and 
destroy  the  perfection  of  focus.  It  is  not,  wo  think,  the  best 
mode  of  securing  the  desired  result.  One  of  tho  best  methods 
consists  in  the  use  of  a plan  similar  to  that  we  have  described  as 
employed  in  Jacobi’s  printing  frame.  Removing  the  stop  during 
exposure,  and  giving  half  the  time  with  the  full  aperture  of  the 
lens,  is  also  easy  and  effective. 

G.  Autol.— You  will  find  an  article  in  our  last  volume,  on  page  403 
(August  22),  on  the  subject  of  producing  large  negatives,  giving 
the  various  precautions  necessary  at  much  greater  length  than  we 
can  give  them  in  this  column.  Tho  collodion  should  be  highly 
alcoholic,  and  may  have  water  carefully  added.  A horny,  repel- 
lent collodion  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Au  iron  developer, 
not  too  strong,  should  be  usod. 

A Beginner. — You  do  not  state  whether  you  wish  to  commence 
with  negatives  or  positives.  We  will  assume  the  latter.  Make 
your  bath  of  the  strength  of  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each 
ounce  of  water,  and  add  two  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  ten  ounces  of 
the  solution.  Before  adding  this  acid,  however,  add  one  grain  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  each  ten  ounces,  and,  if  you  can  secure  a 
fow  hours  of  sunshine,  expose  the  bath  to  it,  then  filter,  and  add 
the  acid.  For  developer,  use  fifteen  grains  of  protosulphate  of 
iron,  two  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  fifteen  drops  of  acetic  acid  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  Fix  with  cyanide  ten  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
using  the  solution  over  and  over.  You  will  find  the  little  work, 
“Photography  in  Four  Lessons,”  published  by  Mr.  Solomon, 
very  useful. 

Careless. — You  should  have  stated  the  nature  and  extent  of  tho 
crack.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  prevent  leakage  ; it 
may  bn  easy.  Shellac  varnish,  male  by  dissolving  shellac  in  wood 
naphtha,  run  into  the  crack,  may  answer.  Marine  glue,  skilfully 
applied  to  tho  crack,  may  answer  well. 

R.  J.  *S.  II.— The  orange  coloured  solution  of  bichromate  will 
answer  well  for  a dark-room  window.  We  see  no  reason  for  sub- 
stituting any  other  acid  for  tho  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

H.  T.  Reed. — We  do  not  advocato  long  washing  or  long  soaking, 
which  does  not  necessarily  moan  perfect  washing.  Frequent 
changes  of  water,  and  thorough  draining  between  each — or,  bettor 
still  after  two  or  three  rapid  changes,  placing  all  the  prints  in  an 
even  heap — and  submitting  them  to  severe  pressure,  and  again 
washing  a few  times,  will  be  found  more  efficient  than  long  soak- 
ing. The  loss  of  brilliancy  to  which  you  refer,  after  long  soaking, 
simply  illustrates  tho  resultof  many  hours’  action  of  a very  dilute 
hypo  bath,  for  each  washing  water  gradually  acquires  that  cha- 
iactcr  so  long  as  there  is  a traoo  of  hypo  left  in  the  print. 

A Subscriber. — It  is  difficult,  and  scarcely  safe,  to  transfer  a 
varnished  negative,  as  its  adhesion  to  the  glass  is  generally  very 
firm.  You  may  try  applyiag  a solution  of  gelatine,  which  in 
some  cases  will,  on  drying,  lift  away  even  a varnished  film. 

G.  H.  Burton. — We  added  the  address  and  posted  the  letter. 


J • H.  W. — The  ordinary  liq.  amm.  fort,  of  commerce  we  under- 
stand. 2.  We  have  hoard  no  further  report  or  details  of  trials  of 
the  process  to  which  you  refer. 

Exhibitor. — It  is  legitimate  to  send  to  an  exhibition  an  enlarge- 
ment made  for  you  from  one  of  your  own  negatives  ; but  it  will 
be  honourable  eo  give  the  name  of  the  enlargers  as  well  as  your 
own . 

Macauley. — You  do  not  state  from  what  kind  of  clothing  you  wish 
to  remove  tho  silver  stains — whother  from  woollen  or  linen,  white 
or  coloured,  fabrics.  From  linen  or  other  washable  fabric  it  is 
not  difficult  to  remove  the  stains.  From  any  kind  of  coloured 
clothing  it  is  difficult  to  remove  such  stains  without  removing 
the  colour  as  well.  Apply  solution  of  iodine,  cither  made  by 
dissolving  iodine  in  alcohol,  or  by  dissolving  iodine  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ioiido  of  potassium.  Then  apply  cyanide  of 
potassium. 

Australia. — Wo  regret  that  we  cannot  suggest  any  one  likely  to 
undertake  the  business  duties  yon  suggest ; but  we  think  you 
would  bo  safe  in  giving  commissions  t>  most  respectable  doalers. 
AVe  (lo  not  know  anything  of  the  method  referred  to  in  the  para- 
graph you  enclose,  but  think,  had  all  its  statements  been  authentic, 
more  would  have  been  heard  of  tho  matter.  2.  Shellac,  when 
dissolved  in  spirit,  is  often  turbid  at  first,  and  requires  some  tint  o 
for  subsidence.  Shellac  is  a compound  body,  an  1 some  portions 
of  it,  being  insoluble,  remain  in  suspension,  gradually  subsiding. 
The  turbidity  is  not  due  to  the  castor  oil,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  3.  Tho  application  of  iodine  to  a negative  changes  the 
colour  to  an  olive  green.  It  need  not  be  changod  right  through, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far,  as  it  gradually  may 
produce  a light  canary  yellow,  which  is  not  non-actinic.  4.  Tho 
bronze  powder  used  in  printing  some  cards  has  been  accertained 
tc  have  an  injurious  notion  on  prints,  and  is  a frequent  cause  of 
yellow  spots.  5.  Wo  are  uncertain  at  what  rate  lantern  slides 
can  be  sent  by  post.  The  dealer  will  doubtless  do  the  best  of 
whom  you  may  order  them.  6.  Wo  are  not  familiar  with  thoso 
of  Messrs.  Pumphrey  Bros. 

J.  A.  (Ilkeston). — The  C lens  is  more  rapid  than  the  other,  and 
would,  wo  think,  suit  your  studio.  2.  The  No.  2 will  givo 
you  hotter  results  than  No.  1.'  3.  The  A is  not  so  suitablo 

as  B for  cards.  4.  Wo  do  not  know  th  i whole-plate  you  name, 
but  fancy  that  the  other  yon  have  will  ansver  best. 

A.  J.  Cook. — As  a rule  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  and 
address  of  any  correspondent  who  writes  under  his  initials  only. 
The  gentleman  you  name  is  a medical  man.  If  you  wish  to  con- 
sult him  professionally,  send  us  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope, 
and  we  will  for.vard  you  his  name  and  address. 

G.  Bruce. — -Thanks.  Possibly  some  means  may  yet  be  devised  of 
enabling  the  country  members  to  use  their  weight  in  averting  tho 
'mischief  which  the  agitation  you  so  properly  denounce  has  brought 
about. 

F.  C.  Earl. — Thanks.  We  shall  certainly  try  another  year  if 

such  an  arrangement  as  that  you  propose  can  possibly  be  brought 
about.  Wc  can  see  the  desirability,  but  fear  it  is  too  late  this 
year  to  do  any  good  in  the  matter.  Regarding  the  society,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  issue.  The  “ appeal  to  the  coun- 
try ” appears  ou  all  hands  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
resource.  We  understand  that  a motion  will  bo  made  at  the 
mooting  on  Tuesday  to  invite  back  the  officers  to  take  charge  of 
tho  society  during  the  year,  whilst  changes  and  revision  in  the 
laws  are  made,  and  a fuller  means  of  securing  tho  influence  of 
country  members  is  provided.  Whether  such  an  unanimous  vote 
will  be  secured,  and  whether,  if  secured,  the  result  desired  would 
follow,  remains  to  bo  seen. 

R.  AV.  Aldridge. — Thanks. 

A Non-Resident  Member  writes  an  indignant  letter  to  ask  by 
“what  right  Mr.  Sawyer,  or  any  body  of  requisitionists,  decide 
that  tho  claims  of  country  members  should  bo  postponed  until 
the  important  ‘ questions  affecting  metropolitan  members  only’  be 
disposed  of  I”  He  adds  : “ This  insolent  avowal,  more  than  any 
other  argument,  shows  the  self-seeking  aims  of  these  men.  Tho 
privileges  of  country  members  have  been  slight  enough;  ono  of 
tho  chief  having  been  in  the  mere  fact  of  membership  in  a society 
containing  so  many  distinguished  photographers.  If  that  society 
he  given  over  to  tho  control  of  restless  men,  the  majority  of  whose 
names  ate  quite  unknown  to  country  members,  men  who  coolly 
avow  that  their  first  aim  was  to  secure  their  own  objects,  and  pass 
rules  which  snub  country  members,  the  sooner  country  members 
resign  tho  support  of  the  society,  as  well  as  its  management,  to 
metropolitan  members,  the  better.”  The  comments  on  tho  mem- 
bers of  council  acting  with  the  requisitionists  are  more  severe  than 
just,  and  our  correspondent,  on  reflection,  will  bo  better  pleased 
that  we  do  not  publish  them. 

W.  H.  Watson. — Received  ; thanks. 

L.  G.  Kleefel. — Many  thanks.  AVe  have  pleasure  in  publishing 
your  remarks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  Tn  and  out  of  the  studio. 

The  Transit  of  Venus — Transparent  Paper. 

The  Transit  of  Venus. — Tho  photographic  arrangements 
connected  with  the  transit  of  Venus  operations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Government  are  now  almost  complete.  Although 
the  phenomenon,  to  which  every  astronomer  is  now  looking 
forward,  will  not  bo  visible  until  the  month  of  December 
next,  still,  as  all  the  stations  at  which  observers  will  be 
placed  are  at  a great  distance . from  this  country,  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action  in  the  matter  is  obvious.  It 
seems  pretty  well  settled  that  a dry  process  will  be  employed 
on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  beer  dry  process  of  Captain 
Abney,  R.E.,  will  be  the  one  chosen.  This  officerhas,  indeed, 
been  entrusted  with  the  entire  direction  of  the  photographic 
work  on  the  occasion  in  question,  and  we  may  heartily  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  so  efficient 
and  eminent  a photographer.  No  better  selection  could 
possibly  have  been  made,  for  Captain  Abney  is  not  only  a 
scientific  and  practical  master  of  the  art,  but  he  is  one  well- 
skilled  in  the  teaching  of  others.  A school  of  instruction 
has  been  improvised  at  Greenwich,  aud  here  manipulations 
necessary  in  carrying  on  the  operations,  drilling  in  the 
movements,  &c.,  are  practised. 

Fifteen  Sappers  are  being  instructed  to  become  efficient 
photographers,  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  five  chiefs 
selected  for  the  five  different  stations.  Captain  Abney,  as 
the  senior  officer,  has  had  the  choice  of  stations,  and  has 
selected  Alexandria,  whither  he  will  be  accompanied  by  three 
of  the  Engineers.  Lieut.  Darwin,  R.E.,  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  school  at  Greenwich,  and  who  has  been  per- 
manently attached  to  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Green- 
wich, will  proceed  to  New  Zealand  in  charge  of  tho  photo- 
graphic work  to  be  undertaken  there,  and  will  also  be 
accompanied  by  three  assistants.  The  third  station  will  be 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  the  photographic  arrange- 
ments will  be  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Ramsden,  11  N. 
The  fourth  station  is  in  Kerguelen’s  Land,  a rather  out-of- 
the-way  place,  apparently,  for  it  is  described,  rather  indefi- 
nitely, as  about  two  hundred  miles  south  and  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Father  Perry  will  have  command  of 
this  station,  with  Mr.  Smith  in  charge  of  photography.  The 
fifth  station  is  Rodriques,  near  the  Mauritius,  but  no  photo- 
grapher has  yet  been  appointed  to  this  post  of  observation. 
The  Indian  Government  will  most  likely  send  a party  to  a 
point  at  the  extreme  north  of  India,  but  with  this  station 
we  at  home  havo  nothing  to  do.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
stations  so  far  away  as  these  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
making  preparations  ; for  in  some  cases  a period  of  not  less 
than  six  months  must  be  allowed  for  the  journey  to  the 
islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the  case  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  Kerguelen's  Land,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
all  probability,  to  take  out,  besides  the  scientific  instru- 
ments, every  necessary  of  life  that  may  be  required,  for  the 
actual  locality  of  the  station  on  the  islands  has  not  been 
determined  on,  aud  there  will  be,  probably,  nothing  more 
hospitable  than  bare  rocks  and  shingly  beach  to  1)3  found. 
As  regards  the  preparations  being  made  by  Germany,  we 
know  that  Dr.  Krone,  the  president  of  the  Dresden  Photo- 
graphic Society,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
Auckland  Islands,  South  of  New  Zealand,  in  June  next, 
to  obtain  photographic  records  in  that  locality ; while 
Professor  Vogel,  tho  president  of  the  Berlin  Society,  will 
proceed  to  Japan.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  well  known 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  photographic  journals, 
and  there  are  certainly  no  better  men  in  the  Fatherland 
who  could  have  been  selected  for  the  delicate  and  arduous 
duty.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned,  all  we  know  at 
present  is  that  M.  Fixeau,  a name  known  and  honoured  by 
all  photographers,  has  been  deputed  by  the  Freuch  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  instruction  of  those  who  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  photographic  operations,  and  a school 


for  the  purpose  is  now  being  constructed  in  the  Luxemburg 
Gardens.  It  is  considered  that  operations  to  be  undertaken 
at  such  a distance  require  men  more  youthful  than  the 
French  veteran  photographer  we  have  just  named;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  he  will  give  his  pupils  the  benefit 
of  his  experience,  if  he  does  not  personally  take  part  in  the 
expedition  itself.  M.  Janssen  will  doubtless  have  supreme 
charge  of  all  scientific  parties  sent  out  from  France.  The 
station  in  Northern  India,  although  nothing  as  yet  is 
definitely  fixed,  will,  no  doubt,  be  under  the  charge — so  far, 
at  any  rate,  as  the  photographing  is  concerned — of  Captain 
James  Waterhouse,  the  Assistant  Surveyor-General  of 
India,  who,  as  our  readers  know,  is  well  fitted  for  the  post, 
and  who  on  a recent  occasion  proved  himself  to  be  a most 
accomplished  astrouomical  photographer.  One  other 
ardent  disciple  of  the  camera  remains  to  be  mentioned,  who 
has  already  undertaken  most  successful  photo-astronomical 
work,  and  who  intends  once  more  to  make  independent 
observations  of  his  own  on  the  approaching  important 
occasion ; we  mean  Lord  Lindsay.  This  distinguished 
amateur  has  elaborated  a very  complete  arrangement  for 
taking  pictures  in  rapid  succession  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in  securing  efficient 
instruments.  We  may  rest  assured,  therefore,  that  with 
such  able  and  skilful  masters  of  photography  ns  we  have 
mentioned,  some  highly  valuable  and  trustworthy  records 
will  be  secured  of  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disc 
on  tho  memorable  6th  December,  1874. 

Transparent  Paper. — A good  method  of  producing  trans- 
fer or  transparent  paper  is  well  worth  knowing,  because 
impregnating  paper  with  wax  or  paraffin  is  at  times  not 
only  inconvenient,  but  difficult  to  manage,  if  a large  sur- 
face is  to  be  uniformly  treated.  By  mixing  together  three 
or  four  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  with  one  part  of  castor 
oil,  a homogeneous  mass  is  produced,  which,  when  applied 
to  the  surface  of  paper  by  means  of  a brush,  renders  the 
same  perfectly  transparent.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  a very  few  minutes,  and  the  translucent  character  of 
the  material  is  such  that  it  can  be  printed  through  by 
photographic  meaus  very  readily.  Engravings,  diagrams, 
drawings,  sketches,  and,  indeed,  any  design  executed  on 
paper,  may  be  thus  transformed  into  a transparency,  and 
if  good  paper  has  been  employed  of  uniform  texture 
and  thickness,  the  result  of  printing  by  photography 
will  be  perfect.  Of  course,  if  the  drawing  is  upon 
white  paper,  the  copy  will  be  in  white  lines  upon  a black 
ground,  and  this,  although  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
engineers  and  draughtsmen  in  order  to  keep  fac-similes  of 
their  work,  would  not  be  always  satisfactory.  By  treating 
the  first  copy  again  as  a cliche,  however,  copies  may  be 
produced  in  their  right  sense,  and  in  any  number,  the  only 
apparatus  required  for  the  purpose  being  a printing-frame 
and  a couple  of  baths.  But  the  great  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  producing  transparencies  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
castor  oil  may  be  removed  from  the  paper  at  any  moment 
by  simply  washing  the  transparency  in  alcohol  ; the  oil 
is  at  once  dissolved  out,  and  the  engraving  or  drawing  so 
treated  is  restored  to  its  pristine  condition.  No  trace  of 
oil  or  grease  remains  iu  or  upon  the  paper. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photographers  in  Paris  are  still  experimenting  with  the 
acceleration  brought  about  by  a preliminary  exposure  of 
sensitive  plates  or  sensitive  paper  to  light.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  French  Photographic  Society  held  on  the 
6th  March  last,  M.  Ferrier  gave  an  account  of  a very  inte- 
resting experiment  which  he  had  made  on  the  subject. 
He  tried  a process  recently  published,  which  consists  in 
dividing  the  time  of  exposure  into  two  periods,  and  com- 
mencing the  exposure  by  furnishing  the  lens  with  a dia- 
phragm, which  is  subsequently  withdrawn.  The  author 
of  this  communication  stated  that  such  a proceeding  re- 
duced the  actual  pose  of  the  object  by  one-half.  M 
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Ferrier  chose  a landscape  view  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  plan,  and  after  having  focussed  and  placed  the  pre- 
pared plate  in  the  camera  he  uncovered  the  lens,  which 
was  furnished  with  a diaphragm  having  an  opening  of  five 
millimetres.  After  twenty-five  seconds  had  elapsed  he 
withdrew  the  diaphragm,  and  continued  the  exposure  with 
an  opening  of  two  centimetres  for  a second  period  of 
twenty-five  seconds.  The  cliche  resulting  came  up  well 
on  development.  Immediately  afterwards  he  produced 
another  plate  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a large  opening 
(two  centimetres),  and  gave  an  exposure  of  one  hundred 
seconds.  This  exposure,  which  was  double  as  long,  gave 
a result  identical  with  the  former  one.  The  experiment 
repeated  several  times  proved  abundantly  that  by  these 
means  it  was  possible  to  diminish  the  exposure  by  one-half. 
Only  in  practice,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  preferable  to  em- 
ploy, instead,  one  of  the  plans  indicated  by  MM.  Melchion, 
Franck  de  Villecholle,  or  Liebert,  because  the  changing  of 
the  diaphragm  during  the  operation  of  photographing  may 
lead  one  to  displace  the  apparatus  ; or,  when  it  is  a question 
of  securing  a portrait,  the  model  may  be  disturbed  by  the 
movements  made  during  the  critical  period  of  exposure. 
In  one  case  or  the  other,  one  runs  the  risk  of  spoiling  the 
result. 

M.  Fleury  Hermagis  exhibited  to  the  society,  at  the 
last  meeting,  some  new  aplanatic  lenses  (of  flint  with  a 
basis  of  minium  chemically  pure),  which  possess  the 
most  advantageous  properties,  to  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens which  accompany  M.  Hermagis’  note.  They  were 
views  of  monuments  taken  in  Spain,  and  reproduced  on  a 
very  large  scale,  the  architectural  lines  without  any  distor- 
tion, and  groups  composed  of  a large  number  of  people, 
executed  by  M.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva;  seascaps,  race 
horses,  and  troops  on  the  march  obtained  instantaneously 
by  M.  Carlos  Relvas,  the  skilful  Portugese  artist.  These 
were  all  much  admired,  especially  a group  of  two  magnifi- 
cent cats,  a greyhound,  and  several  pigeons,  who  seemed  to 
have  given  up  their  natural  mobility  of  character  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  photography.  I consider 
it  my  duty  to  advise  my  English  readers  regarding  these 
lenses,  which  have,  besides,  one  more  advantage,  that  of 
being  of  a moderate  price. 

M.  Hermagis  also  presented  the  society  with  a varied 
collection  of  photo-lithographs  and  divers  specimens  of  his 
process  of  engraving  upon  wood  and  metal,  of  a powder 
process  upon  enamel  and  porcelain,  oil  painting,  &c. 

M.  Geymet  submitted  a volume  indicative  of  the 
progress  made  with  his  mechanical  printing  process  ; it 
was  a facsimile  of  a manuscript  illustrated  with  sketches  in 
pen-and-ink,  the  reproduction  of  which  by  any  other  means 
would  have  been  very  costly.  By  his  photo-lithograpic 
process  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce  copies  of  the  work 
at  the  price  of  fifty  centimes  a copy.  This  is  a most 
important  fact,  considered  from  a publisher’s  point  of  view, 
as  illustrated  works  may  in  this  way  be  easily  multiplied. 

M.  Geymet  also  exhibited  a numerous  collection  of  pic- 
tures, of  cabinet  size,  printed  by  the  aid  of  fatty  ink,  the 
fineness,  modelling,  tone,  and  general  aspect  of  which  were 
in  every  respect  those  of  fine  silver  prints. 

1 will  not  do  more  than  make  mention  of  an  apparatus 
designed  by  M.  Champion  for  measuring  the  duration  of 
exposure  of  instantaneous  pictures,  so  to  speak.  The 
idea  involved  is  an  ingenious  one.  There  is  a kind  of 
electric  telegraph  attached  to  the  cap  of  the  lens,  which 
marks,  with  lines  more  or  less  long,  the  time  during  which 
the  lens  remains  uncovered.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
such  an  apparatus  is  of  any  practical  value  ; for  in  taking 
instantaneous  pictures  it  is  a question  rather  of  exposing 
as  rapidly  as  possible  than  to  know  the  actual  duration  of 
the  pose.  If,  however,  it  may  be  of  little  service  to 
photographers  at  large,  this  invention  may  nevertheless  be 
made  use  of  in  particular  instances,  where  a given  time  of 
exposure  is  necessary  in  the  solution  of  a scientific 
problem. 


Professor  Stebbing,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
France  by  all  those  who  work  the  dry  collodion  process, 
having  made  quite  a reputation  through  the  excellence  of 
the  plates  which  he  prepares,  has  communicated  to  me  a 
method  of  a most  simple  and  radical  nature  to  get  rid  of 
the  stains  which  are  found  too  often  upon  negatives  after 
printing  for  some  time  with  silver  paper.  To  make  them 
disappear,  it  is  sufficient,  he  assures  me,  to  plunge  the 
negative  in  a bath  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
and  to  rub  the  film  lightly  with  a tuft  of  cotton  wool,  in 
those  places  which  have  been  attacked,  until  the  yellow 
stains  disappear.  This  remedy  is  an  infallible  one,  adds 
my  correspondent. 

It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  INI.  Fargier  forwarded 
to  the  French  Photographic  Society  a collection  of  prints 
obtained  by  carbon  printing  by  means  of  a very  simple 
process.  1 need  merely  say  that  he  prepared  a saline 
solution,  which  was  placed  in  a porcelain  dish,  and  upon 
this  he  floated  a sheet  of  ordiuary  paper.  This  paper  was 
then  removed,  dried,  and  placed  in  the  frame  under  a 
negative.  The  image  came  up  by  degrees,  and  its  progress 
could  be  well  watched.  When  the  exposure  seemed  to 
him  sufficient,  he  floated  the  picture  upon  a bath  of 
gelatine  coloured  with  pigment,  such  as  is  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  carbon  tissue.  The  gelatine  fixed  itself 
only  to  the  portions  of  the  sheet  which  had  been  impressed 
by  light.  He  then  washed  in  warm  water,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  finished. 

To  day  M.  Fargier  hascompleted  this  first  communication 
by  giving  us  the  formula  of  the  saline  solution,  which  he 
had  hitherto  kept  a secret.  The  liquid  is  thus  con- 
stituted : — 

Perchloride  of  iron 5 grammes 

Citric  acid 5 „ 

Water  100  ,, 

The  coloured  gelatine  mixture  contains  one  drop  of 
bichromate  for  every  cubic  centimetre  of  mixture. 

Here  again  is  the  reverse  of  the  process  : — 

Upon  a bath  of  bichromate  M.  Fargier  floats  a sheet  of 
ordinary  albumenized  paper,  the  albumen  surface  upper- 
most. After  eight  or  ten  minutes  the  albumen  assumes  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  the  sheet  is  dried  in  the  dark.  It  is 
exposed  under  a negative  or  under  a positive  transparency, 
and  the  image  produced  is  then  floated  upon  a bath  of 
gum  coloured  with  some  pigment  to  which  a trace  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  has  been  added,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  impression  is  washed  in  water. 

The  result  is  an  imprint  of  the  cliche  or  the  transparent 
positive  in  all  its  details.  Ernest  Lacan. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Ventilating  the  Dark  Room— IIow  to  Make  a “Wonder 
Camera" — Tiie  Photographer  and  the  Colovrist— 
How  to  Grow  and  Improve. 

Ventilating  the  Dark  Room. — There  are  some  things  which 
must  be  continually  pounded  into  people,  lest  they  for- 
get them,  and  very  often  this  is  the  case  in  matters  most 
essential  to  the  health.  One  of  these,  and  not  the  least 
important,  is  the  subject  of  ventilation.  Every  time  I go 
into  a dark  room  and  see  the  pale  face  of  the  manipulator 
I feel  that  1 should  do  something  more  to  induce  photo- 
graphers to  take  care  of  their  health  ; and  although  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  is  with  photographers  Hkc  I was  told  in 
Dublin  is  the  case  with  the  Irish  donkeys — “they  never 
die”  of  the  work  they  have  to  do — yet,  without  wishing  to 
perpetuate  a Ilibernicism,  I believe  they  would  live  longer 
if  itheir  work  rooms  were  better  ventilated.  And  while 
calling  attention  to  the  subject,  I will  give  you  a method 
of  acco'mplishing  the  object  named,  which  has  been  given 
me  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Chute,  as  follows  : — 

“ This  question  of  ventilation  is  one  that  has  puzzled  so  many 
much  wiser  heads  than  mine,  that  I am  not  over-sanguine  in  any 
recommendations  1 may  make.  A small  room,  however,  such  as 
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most  of  us  use  for  the  chemical  operations  connected  with  the 
making  of  negatives  in  the  gallery,  presents  no  such  difficulties  as 
the  ventilation  of  the  English  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  the  Halls 
of  Congress  at  Washington,  yet  it  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
occupant,  and  the  best  possible  means  that  can  be  devised  should 
be  adopted  to  give  every  dark-room  a thorough  ventilation.  It 
requires  no  elaborate  system.  The  operations  of  natural  laws  in 
reference  to  the  movements  of  currents  of  air  are  very  simple,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  that  these  should  be  observed  to  secure 
the  desired  result.  It  is  well  known  that  cold  air  is  heavier  than 
warm ; also,  most  of  the  foul  vapours  and  impure  gases  fall  and 
mingle  with  the  cold  air,  while  the  warm  rarefied  air  rises.  It  is 
well  known,  also,  that  heat  is  one  of  the  best  of  disinfectants. 

Now  we  .have  only  to  conform  to  these  operations  of  natural 
laws  to  secure  the  end  we  desire. 
In  the  accompanying  diagrams 
r Fig.  1 shows  the  plan  I described 
in  the  last  number  of  this  journal. 
A is  the  dark-room  represented 
as  about  eight  by  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  ten  feet  high ; the 
diagram  represents  the  width  and 
height.  4 4 are  ventilators  on 
each  side,  passing  up  the  walls, 
and  uniting  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling.  If  a large  room,  the 
ventilators  had  better  be  con- 
structed on  both  sides ; but  if 
the  room  be  small,  it  would  be 
sufficient  on  one  side.  Fig.  2 is 
a section  of  the  side  of  the  room, 
showing  the  ventilator  4 ex- 
Fig.  1.  tending  about  two  feet  in  width 

on  the  wall,  and  a supposed  flue,/,  against  which  it  is  placed- 
The  sheathing  of  the  ventilator  on  the  ceiling  should  be  of  thin 
material  (a  thin  board  sheathing,  painted  black,  would  be  a good 
conductor  of  heat),  so  that  the  advantage  of  its  broad  surface 

may  be  gained  by  its  being  readily  

wanned  by  the  heat  of  the  room,  and  f 

which  will  tend  to  give  an  upward  .v, w<me. 

current  at  all  times.  The  diagram,  v 

Fig.  1,  supposes  the  dark-room  r-  ° o 

to  be  near  the  roof,  as  represented  ' 

at  C.  Should  there  be  a flue  or  funnel  at  one  side,  as  at  /,  then 
the  ventilator,  instead  of  passing  out  at  the  centre,  might  pass  out 
as  at  E.  But  should  the  room  be  so  situated  that  there  could  be 
no  outlet  throngh  the  ceiling,  then  place  the  ventilator  as 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  at  g.  The  fresh  air  supply  is  from 
the  perforated  pipe  D,  which  should  run  on  two  or  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  have  a damper,  to  open  or  close,  near  the  outer  end. 
If  connected  with  the  outer  air,  which  would  probably  be  best,  a 
fine  wire  gauze  should  be  placed  over  the  mouth.  The  perfora- 
tions should  be  made  so  as  to  throw  the  air  out  horizontally  into 
the  room.  The  advantage  of  placing  the  supply-pipe  at  the  top 
of  the  room  will,  I think,  be  readily  seen.  The  cool  air,  as  it 
enters  the  room  from  two  or  three  sides,  will  immediately  fall  and 
cause  a change  in  the  air  throughout  the  room ; whereas,  if  the  air 
were  admitted  at  the  bottom,  or  an  open  door  or  window  depended 
upon  for  a supply,  it  would  pass  immediately  into  the  ventilators, 
and  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  scarcely  be  disturbed  at 
all.  Moreover,  this  arrangement  will,  I think,  secure  immunity 
from  dust  in  a great  measure.  Though  dust  is  sometimes  railed. 
yet,  if  left  to  itself,  it  naturally  falls,  and' with  this  arrangement  it 
will  bo  assisted  in  falling.  Contrary  to  the  system  of  ventilating 
at  the  top,  which  always  tends  to  keep  the  'dust  whirling,  this 
method  carries  it  down,  and  keeps  it  there,  or  takes  it  off  through 
the  ventilator.  The  advantage  of  a perforated  supply-pipe  is  that 
the  air  is  not  allowed  to  rush  in  with  force  in  a great  volume, 
which  is  sure  to  carry  dust  with  it  if  there  be  any  to  be  found,  but 
it  must  enter  slowly,  and  be  distributed  over  considerable 
'$!  surface  ; this  neutralizes  the  force,  and  diffuses  it  through- 
-out the  room  just  as  it  is  needed.  Fig.  3 is  a section  of 
! ventilator  showing  an  interior  automatic  valve,  which  is 
^intended  to  prevent  a downward  current.  On  one  side  of 
the  pipe  a piece  is  put  in  on  an  angle,  filling  about  one- 
.third  of  the  opening,  and  on  the  upper  edge  of  this  the 
| valve  is  hung.  It  is  so  constructed  with  a double  thick- 
ness  on  the  narrow  side  that  its  own  weight  will  keep  it 
Fig.  3 0peri)  but  the  least  current  of  air  coming  down  will  close 
it.  Care  should  ho  taken  in  hanging  this  valve  to  have  it  work 
psrfectly  free,  for  on  this  will  its  utility  depend.  The  top  of 


the  ventilator  may  be  protected  by  a hood,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  or  any  of  the  improved  ventilators  in  common  use  might 
work-  well.  In  reasoning  on  this  plan,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
the  currents  of  air  will  not  move  as  desired — that  is,  the  supply-pipe 
will  be  as  likely  to  prove  a means  of  egress  as  ingress ; that  the 
air,  becoming  warm  at  the  top  of  the  room,  will  escape  through 
this  pipe,  and  keep  up  an  outward  current  instead  of  an  inw-ard 
one.  This  may  prove  true  when  a door  or  window  is  open,  so 
that  a pressure  of  air  comes  in  from  below,  and  then  it  will 
certainly  do  no  harm  if  heated  air  escapes  in  that  way  ; but  when 
the  room  is  closed,  and  the  heavy  air  is  drawn  off  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  room  by  the  ventilators,  the  pressure  on  the  heated  air 
above  is  removed,  and  the  sort  of  vacuum  there  formed  by  the  air, 
becoming  continually  rarefied  by  heat,  will  cause  a constant 
rushing  in  of  fresh  air  to  supply  it.  This  fresh  supply  falls,  and 
takes  the  place  of  that  being  carried  off — and  so  a continual 
circulation  is  kept  up,  giviug  a fresh  and  healthful  atmosphere.” 

IIow  to  Make  a '■'•Wonder  Camera." — A “ wonder 
camera,”  as  you  undoubtedly  know,  is  a sort  of  magic 
lantern  so  contrived  as  to  enable  one  to  use  opaque  ob- 
jects for  projection  upon  the  screen  instead  of  glass  trans- 
parencies. For  example,  if  a photographer  wishes  to  show 
his  customer  how  an  enlargement  from  a carte  will  look, 
he  simply  has  to  put  the  carte  in  the  “ wonder  camera” 
and  “throw  it  up.”  Many  enlargement  sales  may  be 
made  in  this  way.  Any  photographer  may  make  a 
“ wronder  camera  ” for  himself,  and  what  follows  will  tell 
him  how — a plan  given  me  by  Mr.  T.  Carter.  He  says : — 

“ After  experiment  I have  succeeded  in  making  the  above 
instrument  in  a very  simple  manner.  It  consists  of  a wooden  box 
with  a top  made  of  tin  or  sheet-iron  ; the  chimney  is  made  of  the 
same  material.  The  lens  is  the  same  as  used  upon  a camera  for 
making  photographs.  At  the  back  of  the  box  (as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  plan  and  elevation)  are  two  doors  placed  upou 


Fig.  1. 


hinges.  When  the  box  is  in  use  the  door  e is  kept  closed.  The 
other  door  consists  of  two  parts  placed  at  right  angles  to  one 
another ; the  object  of  this  is  to  fill  the  opening  in  the  door  e 
while  the  pictures  are  being  attached  to  c;  when  c is  swung  into 
position  opposite  the  lens  placed  at  4,  d is  carried  to  one  side.  If 
stereoscopic  views  are  to  be  shown,  a slit  may  be  cut  at  e,  through 
which  they  may  be  inserted  without  opening  the  box.  The 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


door  e should  be  cut  off  a little  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  admit  ai-. 
The  light  is  placed  at  h,  as  nearly  opposite  the  picture  as  possible. 
It  should  be  a strong  light ; an  argand  burner  is  the  best.  At 
the  back  of  the  light  is  a piece  of  tin  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
reflector.  The  light  coming  from  h strikes  c,  and  is  reflected 
through  the  lens  upon  the  screen.  The  plan  of  the  box  is  repre- 
sented with  the  top  removed.  I have  given  no  dimensions,  as 
they  will  depend  upon  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  and  height  of 
the  light.  Care  must  be  used  to  have  the  distance  from  the  lens 
to  c,  when  closed,  equal  to  the  focal  distance.” 

(lo  be  continued.) 
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THE  NEGATIVE  3ATH. 

BY  R.  J.  CnCTE.* 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  15  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  2 grains 

Tins  or  a similar  fcnnula  may  be  found  in  every  work  on 
photography,  and  is  often  reiterated  in  the  journals  ; but 
as  the  nitrate  bath  is  unlike  most  other  chemical  prepara- 
tions we  use,  in  that  it  is  used  indefinitely,  it  is  a matter  of 
the  first  importance  that  it  should  be  kept  in  working 
condition  after  it  is  made.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  know  when  it  is  in  good  order  and  when  it  is  not;  if  it 
does  not  work  well,  to  know  what  the  difficulty  is  and  how 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

If  a bath  fails  to  produce  good  work  after  it  has  been 
doing  well,  there  is,  of  course,  a cause  for  it.  There  may 
be  said  to  be  regular  and  irregular  causes.  The  regular 
causes  are  those  that  come  from  the  usual  routine  of  work, 
and  are  exhaustion,  becomiag  charged  with  ether  and 
alcohol,  dust  and  collodion  films  from  the  plates,  and 
organic  matter  that  dissolves  and  becomes  a part  of  the 
solution.  The  first  of  these — exhaustiou — produces  pin- 
holes, by  the  strength  becoming  reduced,  leaving  iodide  of 
silver  in  excess,  which  is  deposited  in  tine  crystals  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  filter  and 
strengthen.  The  second — ether  and  alcohol  in  the  bath — 
causes  lines  and  markings  in  the  direction  that  the  plate 
stands  in  the  camera,  from  the  drying  of  the  plate  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol  held  in  the  solution.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  boil  the  bath  partly  away  till  the 
ether  and  alcohol  are  expelled.  The  third — dust  and 
collodion  films — may  be  avoided,  in  a great  measure,  by 
being  careful  to  keep  the  plates  well  protected  after  being 
cleaned,  dusted  before  coating,  and  then  wiping  carefully 
from  the  edges  of  the  plate  the  heavy  ridges  of  collodion 
that  collect  as  it  drains,  and  which,  if  left,  often  become 
loosened  and  break  oft  in  the  bath.  These  may  be  avoided 
by  a pin  in  the  dipper,  so  that  the  plate  shall  not  go  to  the 
bottom ; or  it  may  be  kept  well  in  motion  during  the 
coating.  The  sure  remedy,  however,  is  to  filter. 

The  fourth  cause,  organic  matter  in  solution,  comes  mostly 
from  the  plates,  though  any  particles  of  soluble  matter  that 
fall  into  the  bath  are  taken  up.  A fruitful  cause,  probably, 
is  albumen  from  the  glass.  To  avoid  this  care  should  be 
taken,  in  albumenizing,  to  prevent  the  albumen  getting  on 
the  back  of  the  plate  ; and  also,  in  coating,  to  cover  the 
surface  as  completely  as  possible,  so  that  no  albumen  is  ex- 
posed. The  result  of  this  condition  of  the  bath  is  for, 
streaks,  and  opaque  spots.  These  may  be  removed  by  adding 
nitric  acid,  but  the  remedy  is  not  very  permanent,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  in  a day  or  two ; 
besides,  the  deposit  in  the  negative,  when  developed,  seems 
to  bo  made  up  so  largely  of  soluble  matter,  that,  after  fixing, 
the  shadows  and  dark  drapery  will  be  almost  destitute  of 
detail  or  relief.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this  trouble  is 
to  neutralize  the  bath  and  boil  it.  It  may  be  neutralized 
with  ammonia,  bicarbouate  of  soda,  cyanide  of  potassium, 
or  permanganate  of  potash.  The  first  two  of  these  are 
preferable,  if  the  bath  is  anv  way  decidedly  acid.  The  two 
last  have  rather  a cleansing  influence,  and  may  often  be 
used  with  success.  The  bath  should  not  only  be  made 
neutral,  but  slightly  alkaline.  In  this  condition,  when  heat 
is  applied,  the  foul  matter  is  liberated,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  in  a black  mass.  In  renovating  a bath  in  this  way 
it  should  be  filtered,  after  boiling,  while  it  is  yet  warm.  If 
allowed  to  cool,  much  of  the  matter  thrown  down  may  be  re- 
dissolved, aud  the  benefit  of  the  operation  in  a measure  lost. 
Alter  filtering,  it  may  be  diluted  with  pure  water  to  the 
proper  strength,  and  pure  nitric  acid  added  till  it  shows  a 
rather  decided  re-action  on  blue  litmus-paper.  The  effect  of 
the  acid  on  the  working  condition  of  the  bath  cannot  be  de- 
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finitely  ascertained  until  two  or  three  hours  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  acid. 

With  care  to  exclude  as  far  as  possible  all  extraneous 
matters,  and  avoid  unnecessary  doctoring,  the  treatment  I 
have  described  will  keep  a bath  in  good  condition 
indefinitely. 

The  practice  of  precipitating  the  iodide  from  a bath 
whenever  it  shows  any  signs  of  failure,  no  matter  what  the 
cause,  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  The 
only  iodide  I ever  disturb  is  what  little  is  precipitated,  by 
adding  to  it  a few  ounces  of  pure  water  that  has  rinsed  the 
bath-dish  after  drawing  it  off.  This  I do  not  filter  out,  but 
let  it  remain  and  be  taken  up  again,  if  it  will,  when  the  bath 
is  strengthened  by  boiling.  In  making  up  a bath  after 
boiling  it  should  be  given  its  full  bulk,  filter,  and  add  a few 
grains  of  silver,  if  any  signs  of  milkiness  appear,  aud  it  will 
come  out  bright  and  clear  as  crystal. 

The  irregular  causes  of  failure  are  those  that  do  not  arise 
as  the  result  of  ordinary  work,  or  that  come  from  applying 
the  wrong  remedy  in  case  of  some  trivial  derangement.  A 
common  remedy  with  inexperienced  operators  for  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  is  acid.  Now  acid  is  only  beneficial  in  cases 
of  an  alkaline  reaction,  or  such  as  I have  already  mentioned. 
Another  irregular  cause  is  getting  the  bath  too  strong;  it 
will  produce  spots,  streaks,  and  hard,  coarse  negatives. 
Dilute  and  filter,  and  the  trouble  will  disappear.  Another 
cause  is  quite  sure  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  up  the 
temperature.  The  negative  bath  is  the  most  easily 
disturbed  by  cold  of  all  the  chemicals  used,  or  the  effect  of 
cold  upon  it  produces  the  most  annoying  difficulties.  Aud 
lastly,  the  bath  should  not  be  treated  when  the  collodion, 
developer,  or  dirty  plate  holders  are  at  fault.  Be  sure  of 
the  seat  of  difficulty,  if  possible,  before  applying  a remedy. 


DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  D.  H.  CROSS.* 

The  proper  development  of  the  photographic  impression 
involves  a certain  degree  of  dexterity  in  manipulation,  as 
well  as  intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  agents 
employed.  Attention  to  composition,  lighting,  anti 
exposure  is  of  course  very  important,  but  this  will  avail 
little  if  the  process  of  development  does  not  receive  its  full 
share  of  attention.  When  the  lighting  and  exposure  are 
known  to  be  faulty,  there  is  at  least  a partial  remedy  in 
development.  A knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  agents 
used  is  important  at  the  outset. 

Protosalts  of  iron  being  used  almost  exclusively  for 
development  proper,  I shall  allude  to  them  only. 

The  effect  of  protosulphate  of  iron  when  used  alone  is  to 
give  an  image  full  of  detail,  but  flat,  grey,  and  devoid  of 
contrast.  The  effect  of  acids  of  all  kinds  is  to  retard  the 
action  of  the  iron,  and  give  contrasts  or  vigour.  Acetic  acid 
is  used  almost  exclusively  of  late,  both  as  a retarder  and  to 
give  flowing  properties  to  the  solution.  Formulas  are  of 
little  use  except  as  starting  points,  and  as  such  I give  one  as 
good  for  a normal  developer  as  any  with  which  I am  familiar. 

Prepare  a saturated  solution  of  iron  in  water,  and  keep  a 
sufficient  quantity  in  readiness,  as  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 
Prepare  a second  solution,  25  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water 
(a  common  hydrometer  is  convenient,  and  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  this  purpose)  ; add  3 or  4 ouuces  of  acetic  acid  to 
20  ounces  of  this  solution;  ordinarily,  alcohol  is  not  re- 
quired. When  it  is  to  give  flowing  properties,  the  nitrate 
solution,  “silver  bath,"  should  be  partially  evaporated. 
The  person  who  develops  should  keep  constantly  in  mind 
the  strength  of  the  light,  the  length  of  exposure,  and  the 
character  of  the  lighting.  If  the  lighting  is  soft  and 
diffused,  exposure  may  be  shorter  and  developer  stronger  of 
acid,  and  the  plate  rocked  more  than  if  the  lightiug  is 
decided  ami  bold.  If  the  lighting  is  decided  and  bold,  the 
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exposure  should  bo  longer  and  the  developer  stronger  of  iron, 
and  the  plate  should  be  held  quite  still.  The  quantity  of 
developer  used  aflects  the  result;  the  lesser  quantity  gives 
greater  contrast.  A weak  developer  should  be  used 
copiously,  and  the  plate  held  still  when  great  delicacy  and 
softness  are  desired.  Close  observation  and  quick  decision 
are  required  just  at  the  moment  development  has  com- 
menced. We  should  be  in  readiness,  with  weak  and  strong 
developers,  to  vary  the  quantities  ot  solution  on  the  plate, 
and  to  vary  the  proportions  of  acid  and  iron,  and  to  rock 
the  plate  or  hold  it  still,  as  the  effect  requires.  Generally 
some  or  all  of  the  above  means  will  enable  us  to  produce  the 
effect  desired  ; sometimes,  however,  in  large  work,  there  will 
still  be  too  much  contrast ; if  so,  add  a few  drops  of  alcohol 
to  the  ounce  of  developer  before  flowing  the  plate,  and  I 
think  this  fault  will  be  effectually  cured.  Never  having 
seen  this  remedy  for  excessive  intensity  used  or  mentioned. 
I would  call  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  and 
convenient  at  our  disposal.  Indeed,  it  is  so  potent  an  anti- 
dote for  hardness  or  chalkiness  that  care  must  be  exercised, 
or  flatness  will  result.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  alcohol 
within  certain  limits,  the  softer  the  result. 

A general  fault  is  under-exposure ; there  is  no  remedy  for 
very  short  exposures,  and  there  is  little  .danger  of  over- 
exposure. A negative  that  is  thin  and  flat  may  be  made 
more  contrasting  and  intense  easily  with  pyro  and  silver. 
We  will  now  strive  to  increase  contrasts.  This  may  be  done 
by  short  setting  the  collodion  film,  and  short  immersion  in 
the  bath  ; add  acid  to  the  developer,  use  little  developer,  and 
rock  the  plate.  Use  more  silver  in  the  pyro  when  redeve- 
loping, or  increase  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the  pyro. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

BT  M.  DE  SAINT  FLOCRENT. 

In  my  first  note  addressed  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society  in  September  last,*  1 confined  myself  to  describing 
the  processes  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  helio- 
chromic  pictures.  Since  then,  some  new  observations 
have  come  under  my  notice,  which  I now  propose  to 
allude  to,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  some  details  of  the 
processes  already  described. 

In  the  first  place  let  me  remark  that'  heliochromic  prints 
may  be  obtained  without  the  intervention  of  a substance 
capable  of  giving,  under  the  influence  of  solar  rays,  chlo- 
rine, or  oxygen,  in  a nascent  condition. 

Negative  Heliochromic  Impressions. — If  we  expose,  under 
a painting  upon  glass,  a sheet  of  paper  covered  with  sub- 
chloride  of  silver,  prepared  according  to  a plan  which  I 
will  hereafter  describe,  and  freed  by  washing  from  any 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain,  within  a short  time, 
a negative  picture  presenting  all  the  colours  of  the  model. 
This  image  will  become  a positive  if  the  time  of  exposure 
is  prolonged  for  a considerable  period. 

Transformation  of  the  Negative  into  a Positive. — The  result 
is  exactly  the  same  if,  instead  of  employing  the  sub- 
chloride, we  make  use  of  the  white  chloride  of  silver,  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
diffused  light  which  traverses  the  glass  at  the  same  time  as 
the  coloured  rays  suffices  to  produce  upon  the  surface  of  the 
paper  a certain  quantity  of  sub-chloride.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  negative  image  into  a positive  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  circunjstance  that  in  the  last  period  of  the  reduc- 
tion there  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  the 
parts  corresponding  to  the  whites  of  the  image,  products, 
the  colours  of  which  are  relatively  less  deep  than  that  of 
the  sub-chloride.  This  action  might  also  be  due  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  ; but  we  shall 
Tecur  to  this  subject  again  in  the  course  of  our  remarks. 
A negative,  it  will  be  seen,  may  therefore  be  converted 
into  a positive  by  continuing  the  exposure.  The  impres- 
sion, on  coming  out  of  the  frame,  is  plunged  into  a mixture 
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of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  latter 
being  greatly  in  excess.  In  exposing,  afterwards,  to  sun- 
light, the  picture  is  seen  to  become  positive,  presenting 
feeble  shadows,  which  are  sometimes  complementary  to  the 
primitive  colours.  It  is  probable  that  the  saline  mixture 
exercises,  in  this  case,  a more  energetic  chlorising  action 
upon  those  parts  of  the  image  where  the  reduction  has 
been  more  complete  under  the  influence  of  light  whilst  the 
negative  was  produced. 

Preparation  of  the  Sub-Chloride  of  Silver  Paper. — The  sub- 
chloride of  silver  paper  is  prepared  by  plunging  ordinary 
paper  of  good  quality — whether  albumenized  or  gclatined, 
it  does  not  signify — in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  of  the  undermentioned  composition  : — 

Distilled  water  20  parts 

Nitrate  of  silver 20  „ 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  100  ,, 

Nitric  acid ...  10  ,, 


The  nitrate  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  distilled  water,  and 
the  alcohol  and  acid  added  subsequently.  The  addition  of 
a certain  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  by  the  alcohol,  a 
reduction  which  otherwise  would  be  very  rapidly  brought 
about. 

The  proportions  here  quoted  need  not  be  accurately 
followed  ; they  may  vary  between  very  wide  limits  without 
any  serious  inconvenience  resulting  therefrom.  Never- 
theless, it  is  well  to  keep  near  to  those  proportions,  if 
prints  possessed  of  much  intensity  are  required.  On 
leaving  the  bath,  the  paper  is  pressed  between  sheets  of 
blottiug-paper,  and  then  immersed  in — 

Hydrochloric  acid  ...  ...  50  parts 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  ,, 

Nitrate  of  uranium  1 part 

Chloride  of  zinc ...  2 parts. 


The  chloride  of  zinc  seems  to  impart  vivacity  to  the 
colours,  but  it  has  the  inconvenient  quality,  like  the  rest 
of  the  other  chlorides,  to  tint  the  background  when  em- 
ployed in  too  large  a proportion.  The  nitrate  of  uranium 
added  to  the  bath  appears  to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  sub-cldoride  of  silver  is  formed. 

The  sheet  of  paper,  on  coming  out  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  bath,  in  wliicli  it  should  remain  but  a few  minutes 
only,  is  exposed  to  light  until  it  has  taken  a violet-blue 
tint  if  it  is  ordinary  paper,  or  a violet-lavender  if  gela- 
tined  or  albumenized  paper  has  been  employed.  If  the 
colour  is  sufficiently  intense  there  is  no  need  for  per- 
forming the  operation  a second  time,  and  the  paper  may 
be  forthwith  employed. 

Papers  which  have  been  albumenized,  or  even  salted 
only,  give  excellent  results  ; that  known  as  Sutton  paper, 
which  may  be  obtained  of  M.  Carette,  in  Paris,  is  espe- 
cially suitable.  With  papers  of  this  kind  I prefer  to 
employ  aqueous  solutions.  Sheets  prepared  with  the  sub- 
chloride may  be  preserved  for  a very  long  time  if  kept 
from  the  light,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  best  to  employ  them 
immediately  after  they  have  been  prepared. 

Sensitizing. — When  the  production  of  a heliochromic 
print  is  desired,  the  sheet  is  immersed  in  a bath  of  water 
containing  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  mercury  in  nitric 
acid.  I do  not  indicate  the  proportion  of  mercurial  salt, 
the  degree  of  concentration  and  the  purity  of  the  nitrate 
of  commerce  being  very  variable,  so  that  the  amount  em- 
ployed must  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to 
circumstances.  If  the  proportion  employed  is  too  little, 
then  the  image  produced  will  be  a negative  ; and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  too  much,  the  colours  will  have  less  vivacity . 
A few  preliminary  essays  will  soon  give  precise  indications 
of  the  quantity  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  filter  the  solu- 
tion to  eliminate  the  basic  nitrate  which  becomes  precipi- 
tated in  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made, 
i (To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPH IC  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  Tuesday  evening  was  a singular  contrast 
to  that  held  a month  previously,  in  the  same  room.  With 
the  exception  of  some  short  sharp  passages  on  the  legality 
of  various  courses — which  the  chairman  adroitly  put 
aside  by  ruling  that  as  no  individual  opinion  could  decide 
such  legality,  they  would  proceed  in  that  course  which 
seemed  most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  society, 
and  get  an  indemnity,  if  necessary,  as  soon  as  a legally 
constituted  authority  was  established— the  whole  tone  of 
the  meeting  was  one  of  conciliation.  At  the  outset  Mr. 
Hughes,  as  chairman,  suggested  that  this  word — concilia- 
tion— should  be  the  key-note  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hooper, 
in  moving  his  resolution  that  the  late  president  and  officers 
should  be  invited  to  resume  ollice  again,  urged  the  exer- 
cise of  a similar  spirit  with  equal  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  and  Dr.  Mann  gave  it  his  cordial  support.  Various 
of  the  requisitionists  followed  in  the  same  tone,  Mr. 
Walter  Bird  especially  emphasising  the  esteem  of  those 
who  had  been  in  opposition,  on  a legislative  question,  for 
the  council  as  gentlemen,  and  their  appreciation  of  their 
services  to  the  society.  The  resolution  inviting  the  return 
of  the  late  officers  was  passed  with  unanimity  and  cordiality, 
as  was  also  the  especial  vote  of  thanks  and  the  tender  of 
a medal  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  as  president.  As  we  have  not 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  commenting  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness on  what  we  conceived  to  be  the  false  steps  of  the 
requisitionists,  we  feel  bound  to  express  with  equal  frank- 
ness our  conviction  that  every  effort  was  made,  in  fact  and 
in  spirit,  to  disavow  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  president 
and  council,  and  to  remove  any  feeling  of  slight  or  dis- 
courtesy which  former  proceedings,  in  which  it  was 
admitted  great  excitement  had  prevailed,  might  have 
engendered. 

The  issue  remains  to  be  seen.  We  are  unable  to  say 
how  far  these  overtures  will  be  accepted.  The  council, 
which  knew  so  much  better  than  any  one  else  could  do 
the  unremitting  labours  of  the  president  on  behalf  of  the 
society,  and  his  perfect  loyalty  to  it  as  a society  ; that 
council  who  heard  from  the  president’s  lips,  on  the  first 
intimation  of  disaffection  existing  in  the  society,  the  assur- 
ance that,  as  he  was  president  of  the  whole  society,  and 
not  of  any  mere  section  of  it,  the  grieviyices — real  or 
imaginary — of  any  member  of  the  society  should  receive 
his  honest  attention ; the  council  which  knew  all  this 
placed  their  official  honour  in  the  president’s  hands,  to 
remain  or  retire  with  him  ; and  they  will  of  necessity,  with 
equal  readiness,  act  with  him  in  relation  to  the  resumption 
of  office.  We  arc  unable  to  speak  for  him ; but  as  we 


have  repeatedly  heard  him  remark,  in  relation  to  recent 
questions,  that  interest  of  the  society  took  precedence  in 
his  mind  of  any  merely  personal  considerations  arising 
out  of  these  discussions,  we  conceive  it  to  be  probable  that 
the  society  may  again  meet  under  his  able  presidency, 
in  private  life,  if  one  gentleman  having  given  occasion  of 
offence  to  another  hasten  at  their  next  meeting  to  disavow 
the  intention  of  offence,  and  make  the  amende  honorable, 
but  one  course,  as  a rule,  remains,  and  that  is  to  accept  the 
disavowal,  and  resume  a cordial  understanding.  We  must 
confess  to  a hope  that  a similar  course  may  be  followed 
by  the  body  of  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  recent  an- 
tagonism. We  know  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
council,  who  have  worked  very  hard  for  the  society,  are 
really  anxious  to  retire  and  rest  in  the  privileges  of 
private  membership  ; but  as  their  resumption  of  office  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session  will  possess  the  public 
significance  of  restored  harmony,  we  cannot  help  express- 
ing a hope,  whilst  we  feel  no  right  to  urge  our  views 
further  than  is  implied  in  such  expression,  that  the 
overtures  of  those  in  opposition,  of  those  who  supported 
the  council,  and  of  the  independent  members,  all  com- 
bining in  the  unanimous  vote  of  Tuesday  evening,  may 
not  prove  unavailing  in  securing  the  restored  harmonious 
activity  of  the  society. 


THE  PHOrOSED  NEW  LAWS  OF  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The  revised  code  of  rules  prepared  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  members.  It  is  put 
forth,  as  Dr.  Mann,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  explained, 
as  a rough  draft  for  consideration,  suggestion,  and  improve- 
ment. It  has  manifestly,  however,  been  prepared  with 
much  thought  and  care,  and  must  have  involved  much 
close  labour,  a special  aim  to  meet  any  of  the  complications 
which  late  events  have  shown  to  be  possible  being  main- 
tained. The  great  length  to  which  the  document  runs  is 
somewhat  startling,  as  it  comprises  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  sections,  and  nearly  eighty  clauses.  This  maybe  abso- 
lutely necessary  topreveut  the  possibility  of  misconceptions, 
but  we  must  confess  that  condensation  seems  to  be  desir- 
ably if  possible.  As  we  have  not,  however,  carefully  con- 
sidered the  details,  we  here  rather  express  a wish  than 
suggest  a possibility.  The  more  numerous  the  conditions 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  understand  or  remember  the 
precise  bearing  of  each,  and  the  greater  the  risk  becomes 
of  involving  unforeseen  and  unsuspected  imcompatibilitics, 
some  slight  suggestion  of  which  was  made  at  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening. 

In  the  main,  the  suggestions  seem  good,  and  in  one  or 
two  points  decided  improvement  has  been  made  on  the 
two  new  laws  passed  at  the  special  meeting  a month  ago. 
The  president,  for  example,  is,  in  these  rules,  to  be 
elected  annually,  and  to  be  eligible  for  re-election  every 
year,  instead  of  being  bound  to  retire  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  as  in  the  rule  passed  a month  ago.  The  treasurer 
and  secretary  are  in  like  manner  to  be  eligible  for  constant 
re-election,  instead  of  being,  as  before  proposed,  bound 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  regard  to  the 
council,  retirement  by  seniority,  and  ineligibility  for  imme- 
diate re-election  at  the  end  of  three  years,  remain  in  the 
proposed  new  rules,  and  will  constitute,  we  still  think,  as 
we  before  pointed  out,  an  element  of  weakness,  as  render- 
ing the  necessary  continuance  in  office  for  three  years  of 
officers  who  may,  for  various  reasons,  prove  inefficient ; and 
the  imperative  loss,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  of  officers, 
however  able,  experienced,  and  efficient  they  may  be. 
Whether  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a regular  and 
methodical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  council  will 
compensate  for  these  disadvantages  is,  of  course,  a ques- 
tion open  to  discussion. 

The  most  important  addition  to  this  code  is  a provision 
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for  giving  election  suffrage  to  country  members,  in 
character  something  very  similar  to  that  we  proposed 
some  weeks  ago.  In  engrafting  this  plan  on  to  their 
project  we  think  the  committee  have  done  wisely.  But 
there  still  remains  an  important  omission,  which  is,  we 
think,  the  result  of  an  oversight.  There  is  no  provision 
that  we  can  find  for  the  voting  of  country  members  on 
questions  such  as  those  which  have  recently  been  agitating 
the  society.  In  the  matter  of  elections  provision  is  made, 
and  balloting  papers  are  to  be  sent  out  to  all  members, 
who  may  give  effect  to  their  wishes  by  duly  marking  such 
papers  and  returning  them  to  the  secretary ; but  on  all 
other  subjects  — questions  of  alteration  of  law,  for 
example— no  such  provision  is  made,  and  the  new  laws 
are  altogether  silent  on  the  mode  of  voting  on  such 
matters.  One  sentence  copied  from  the  old  laws  implies, 
indeed,  that  personal  ■voting  only  can  be  permitted  in 
cases  in  which  the  ballot  is  not  absolutely  specified,  as  in 
the  matter  of  elections.  In  the  seventh  section,  clause 
twenty-four,  it  is  enacted  that  members  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  present , and  vote  on  all  question^.  This  was  the 
only  clause  in  the  old  rules  which  seemed  to  exclude 
absent  members  from  voting  on  all  important  questions  by 
means  of  balloting  papers.  As  on  this  point  we  apprehend 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  giving  a voice  to'  the  entire  society  in  any  question  of 
such  weight  as  the  alteration  of  the  laws,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  commend  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  extended  committee. 

This  brings  us  to  another  point  of  some  importance. 
In  adopting  a new  code  of  rules  making  extensive  and 
important  changes,  it  is  surely  desirable  to  secure  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  society,  if  possible.  Surely  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  taking  the  vote  of  every 
member,  whether  residing  in  London  or  the  provinces, 
whether  aide  to  be  present  at  a meeting  or  not.  The 
committee  of  the  members  generally  to  be  held  in  a few 
weeks — in  a fortnight,  if  convenient  —will,  of  course,  simply 
consider  the  subject;  but  before  any  final  steps  are  taken, 
and  when  a satisfactory  code  shall  have  received  general 
assent  from  a meeting  in  London,  we  trust  the  code  will  be 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  members  generally  before  it 
receives  the  force  of  law. 


ACETATE  OF  LEAD  FOll  REMOVING  HYPO- 
SULPHITE FROM  PRINTS. 

“ Will  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  final  washing 
water  prevent  the  fading  of  prints?”  The  question  has 
been  asked  of  us  some  scores  of  times  since  we  published 
Mr.  Newton’s  suggestion  a year  or  two  ago.  Our  uniform 
answer  has  been  to  the  effect  that  experience  alone  could 
determine.  The  experience  of  a committee  in  America, 
just  recorded  at  a meeting  of  the  German  Photographic 
Association  in  New  York,  appears  to  be  unfavourable. 
Here  is  the  record,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson 

“When  Mr.  Newton,  over  a year  ago,  published  his 
process  of  removing  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  prints 
with  acetate  of  lead,  a committee  was  appointed  to  test 
this  method  thoroughly.  Said  committee  reported  at  next 
meeting  that  the  prints  were,  indeed,  free  from  all  hypo, 
but  that  the  tone  had  changed  a little  from  brown  to  blue. 
At  the  same  time,  fears  were  expressed  that  the  new 
chemical  combination  would  in  time  injure  the  prints. 
This  has  proved,  now,  to  be  only  too  true.  The  secretary, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  aforesaid  committee,  subjected 
at  that  time  several  prints  out  of  one  day’s  printing  to  the 
acetate  of  lead  washing,  and  kept  these,  together  with 
other  prints  of  the  same  lot,  but  washed  in  the  usual 
manner.  At  the  last  January  monthly  meeting  those 
prints  were  exhibited,  and  showed  that  those  treated  with 
lead  were  bluish-yellow,  and  very  much  faded,  whereas 
the  others  had  lost  nothing  of  their  original  brilliancy. 


The  meeting  thought  it  very  desirable  that  other  associa- 
tions or  individual  photographers  should  publish  their 
experience  in  this  matter.” 


THE  REQUISITIONISTS  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  THE 
LATE  COUNCIL. 

Tiie  number  of  the  Society’s  Journal  published  in  advance 
of  the  usual  time,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last,  was 
issued  a few  days  ago.  It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a reply 
from,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  requisitionists,  as  for  distinction 
we  are  compelled  to  style  them,  to  the  report  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  the  comments  thereon,  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Society’s  Journal.  When  a spirit  of  concilia- 
tion has  been  manifested,  we  would  not  willingly  use  one 
word  of  recrimination ; and  passing  without  comment  the 
animus  which  characterizes  this  reply,  which  was  mani- 
festly written  bcfdke  the  conciliatory  idea  was  dominant, 
we  very  briefly  indicate  one  or  two  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions which  it  is  important  to  correct. 

We  shall  not  again  follow  this  article  through  the  story 
of  the  requisitions  in  which  the  council  is  again  credited 
with  obstructiveness  and  with  a desire  to  over-ride  the 
requisitionists,  and  the  provision  upon  which  their  request 
was  based,  beyond  giving  the  simple  and  positive  assurance 
that  they  who  believe  this  statement  are  utterly  mistaken 
in  their  estimate  of  the  spirit  and  action,  the  aims  and 
opinions,  of  the  council  Neither  in  the  council  as  a body, 
nor  in  the  individuals  composing  it,  have  we  ever  heard  of 
any  indisposition  to  modification  of  the  laws,  or  to  the 
fullest  discussion  of  the  need  for  such  modification.  The 
sole  complaint  of  the  council  is  that  the  requisitionists  seem 
from  the  first  to  have  credited  them  with  antagonism,  and 
themselves  to  have  assumed  a position  of  antagonism.  It  is 
evident  that  a very  dangerous  mistake  was  made,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  misconception  and  its  consequences 
are  past.  We  omit  the  correction  of  some  other  trivial 
details  in  this  rejoinder,  because  the  mere  discussion  of 
their  erroneousness  might  again  evoke  bitter  feeling. 

There  is,  however,  one  statement  made  in  this  rejoinder, 
which  it  is  most  important  to  correct.  We  quote  it  as  it 
stands  in  the  Journal  just  issued.  It.  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ The  acting  council  assuredly  believe  that  If  the  amendments 
had  been  accepted,  a revised  code  of  laws  already  prepared  before- 
hand in  all  their  details  by  the  party  of  the  old  council  would 
have  been  brought  to  the  committee.  If  such  were  really  the  old 
council’s  plan,  that  is  a somewhat  important  corollary  to  the  pro- 
posal that  six  members  of  the  committee  should  be  appointed  by 
members.” 

The  assured  belief  here  expressed,  is  an  utter  mistake  : 
it  has  not  a shadow  of  basis  in  fact.  No  attempt  to  pre- 
pare a revised  code  of  laws  had  been  made.  Two  new 
rules,  giving  the  fullest  voting  powers  to  country  members, 
and  much  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  in  spirit  than 
those  of  the  requisitionists,  had  been  prepared  as  an 
amendment ; but  it  was  felt  to  be  wiser  and  more  concilia- 
tory to  propose  a general  revision,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  requisitionists,  and  hence  the  council’s  proposition. 

But  suppose  such  a code  of  rules  had  been  prepared,  and 
brought  to  the  committee,  seeing  the  requisitionists  would 
have  numbered  six,  and  the  nominees  of  the  council  three, 
if  a dozen  codes  had  been  brought  ready  prepared,  the 
requisitionists  had  the  power  in  their  hands  by  being  able 
to  outvote  anything  of  which  they  disapproved.  But  dis- 
cussion on  this  and  other  similar  points  is  fortunately  no 
longer  necessary,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  whatever  the 
issue  of  the  temporary  convulsion  in  the  society,  no  per- 
manent bitterness  may  be  suffered  to  remain. 


PERMANENCY  IN  SILVER  PRINTS. 

The  old  question,  and  the  old  uncertainty.  Why  do  silver- 
prints  fade?  Is  it  from  imperfect  fixation,  imperfect 
washing,  or  the  unstable  material  of  which  the  image  is 
formed?  The  answer  is,  probably,  all  three — at  times 
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separately,  at  times  in  combination.  As  we  have  often 
said,  we  believe  it  is  less  due  to  imperfect  washing  than  to 
other  causes.  Ihe  use  of  a lead  salt  to  remove  hyposul- 
phite and  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  perfect  washing 
appears,  as  will  be  seen  from  another  article,  to  have 
proved  a failure.  If,  as  we  have  often  urged,  the  mischief 
is  most  frequently  due  to  action  set  up  in  the  fixing  bath, 
a plan  suggested  in  the  last  number  of  Anthouy’s  Bulletin 
is  worth  attention.  Referring  to  some  prints  which'  had 
remained  pure  during  various  vicissitudes,  the  Editor 
says : — 

1 lie  only  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  these  pictures  was 
that  a little  air-slaked  lime  was  diffused  through  the  hypo, 
solution  before  the  prints  were  put  in  it.  This  removed  auv 
uncombmed  sulphurous  element,  and  prevented  the  formation  o'f 
a sulphur  compound  of  silver  in  the  whites.  If  the  cause  of 
fading  be  the  free  hypo,  left  iu  the  paper,  that  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  some  solution  containing  a sS.lt  which  by  double 
decomposition  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  sulphur  of 
the  hypo. , those  easy  of  acquisition  are  the  nitrate  of  lead 
nitrate  of  barium,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  A great  deal  of  evidence 
has  accumulated  in  favour  of  the  lead  salt,  and  we  have  been  and 
are  surprised,  coasidering  the  importance  of  the  matter,  that  so 
little  expenment  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  direction.” 

The  most  recent  evidence  respecting  the  lead  salt  for 
removing  hypo  from  the  print  appears  to  be  altogether 
unfavourable ; but  the  application  to  the  hypo  solution  of  a 
substance  which  unites  with  any  uncombined  sulphurous 
clement  appears  to  be  free  from  objection  of  every  kind 
and  is  well  worthy  of  further  adoption.  We  add  general 
details  of  the  printing  operations  discribed  as  successful  in 
the  article  in  question  : — 

In  our  practice  we  proceed]as  follows.  Our  silver  solution  runs 
“om  3°  to  40  grains  of  nitrate  per  ounce  of  water.  To  this  are 
added  a few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia,  and  the  solution  is  shaken 
and  allowed  to  settle  clear.  After  being  decanted,  a small  quantity 
of  alum  is  added,  and  the  solution  poured  into  a dish  for  use. 
The  paper  is  floated  one  minute,  dried,  fumed  with  ammonia  about 
ten  minutes,  and  printed.  A washing  bath  is  prepared  by  adding 
to  each  quart  of  water  used,  one  drachm  of  acetic  acid  No  8 (if 
pure).  The  prints  are  first  placed  in  this,  and  left  to  soak’about 
fifteen  minutes.  By  the  combined  action  of  the  ammonia  still 
left  in  the  paper  and  the  acetic  acid,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  con- 
verted into  the  acetate,  which  remains  in  the  water.  The  prints 
are  subsequently  rinsed  (only)  in  two  changes  of  water,  and 
aie  then  placed  in  the  toning  bath.  It  is  not  necessary  to  des- 
enbe  the  toning  bath,  because  by  the  acid  treatment  above 
described  any  properly  made  alkaline  bath  will  answer  perfectly 
well.  After  toning,  the  prints  are  placed  in  a tank  with  a small 
quantity  of  water.  After  the  toning  is  finished,  the  prints  are 
gathered  in  a mass  and  left  in  that  state  until  next  day,  when  they 
are  fixed.  After  fixing,  they  are  distributed  in  five  large  tanks. 
In  these  tanks  the  water  enters  at  the  bottom,  rises  through  the 
mass  of  prints,  and  passes  off  at  the  top,  descending  through  a 
pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  tank,  and  so  on.  The  tanks  are' 
first  filled  independently  twice,  and  the  entire  water  drawn  off 
twice.  Then  the  water  is  allowed  to  run.  We  find  that  water 
running  in  this  way  three  hours  removes  the  hypo,  so  that  by  the 
starch  test  it  cannot  be  detected.  As  a consequence  of  this  mode 
ot  working,  we  are  able  to  say  that  we  never  have  faded  prints 
and  never  now  have  yellowish  whites.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  our 
practice  we  do  not  use  the  lead,  lime,  or  baryta  salts.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  we  wish  to  avoid  too  much  handling  of  the  prints,  as 
the  salts  spoken  of  should  be  diffused  through  the  water,  from 
which  the  prints  would  necessarily  have  to  be  first  removed 
The  above  remarks  apply  of  course  only  to  prints  likely  to  be 
affected  by  hypo  left  in  the  paper.  It  remains  to  be  learned 
whether  prints  from  which  all  the  hypo,  as  indicated  by  the  starch 
and  iodine  test,  has  been  removed,  do  fade.  If  they  be  found  to 
fade,  investigation  should  be  directed  to  the  possible  cause.” 


DRY  PLATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  It.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S. 

1 was  long  under  the  idea  that  in  order  to  be  successful 
with  alkaline  development  the  addition  of  bromide  was 
an  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  fogging  of  the  image. 

I have  lately  been  practising  the  dry  plate  process  I de- 


scribed in  the  Y ear- Book,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  not  only  is  such  an  adaptation  not  necessary,  but  is 
absolutely  hurtful.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  with  all 
processes  this  is  the  case,  but  that,  in  my  process,  where 
extra  albumen  or  gelatine  is  used  as  a preservative,  even 
though  it  be  washed  off  after  application,  such  addition  is 
unbeneficial.  Colonel  Wortley  (whose  strong  alkaline 
developer  is,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  advance  in  photo- 
graphy of  the  present  day)  has,  I believe,  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  very  similar ; in  fact,  I have  seen  him  develop 
his  most  sensitive  plates  without  any  bromide,  merely 
adding  glycocine.  In  the  matter  of  albumen  plates,  the 
organic  matter  is  already  supplied  ; hence  the  addition  of 
the  glycocine  with  these  is  necessary.  . 

I must  here,  however,  state  that,  in  my  view,  negatives 
are  rarely  of  the  highest  class  unless  they  be  redeveloped 
with  silver.  1 here  is  almost  always  a something,  nearly  in- 
describable, wanting  to  give  a negative  the  proper  finish, 
if  the  whole  of  the  density  be  procured  by  the  alkaline 
method.  It  will  be,  therefore,  readily  seen  that  my  pre- 
vious remarks  lpust  be  received  with  this  proviso. 

Bromide  is  not  a restrainer  ora  retarder ; it  is  a destroyer 
of  the  latent  image ; and  I am  convinced  that  the  stronger 
the  developer  used,  the  less  necessity  there  is  of  its  em- 
ployment. Gelatine  or  albumen,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
controllers  ('not  in  the  military  sense,  luckily).  The  deve- 
lopment is  only  prolonged  by  their  presence,  and  is  thus 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  manipulator. 

I should  like  to  recommend  those  interested  in  dry 
plate  work  to  try  the  following  developers  : 

1- — Eyrogallic  acid  (best  English)  ...  12  grains 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  l ounce 

2. — Liquor  ammonia -880 

I low  over  a dry  plate — such  as  I have  described — enough 
of  No.  1 to  cover  the  plate;  add  to  the  cup  one  or  two 
drops  of  No.  2 ; mix  thoroughly  and  apply.  The  image 
will  appear  by  degrees,  and  as  development  seems  to  Hag 
another  drop  of  No.  2 may  be  added  till  all  detail  is  visible. 
Neutralize  with  citric  acid  and  water  (I  to  50)  and  re- 
develop with  silver  till  printing  density  is  obtained.  The 
difference  in  exposure  necessary  for  this  development,  and 
that  necessary  for  development  with  weak  ammonia  added, 
has  lately  been  brought  home  in  a practical  manner. 
Some  of  my  men  have  been  exposing  plates  for  four 
minutes,  using  one  drop  of  a five  per  cent,  solution  of 
liquor  ammonia.  With  one  of  the  same  batch  of  plates  I 
gave  twenty  seconds  (less  than  I should  have  given  a wet 
plate)  and  developed  as  above,  and  got  a picture  more 
brilliant  aiul  full  of  detail,  and  no  Jog.  Fog  is  almost  un- 
known by  any  of  those  using  this  development. 


ON  A NEW  STUDIO. 

BY  SAMUEL  FRY.* 

1 mentioned  last  week  that  I would  continue  in  the  present 
number  of  the  News  with  a description  of  certain  internal 
details  which,  though  not  so  directly  and  immediately 
concerned  in  the  production  of  pictures,  are  too  often 
overlooked.  As  a rule,  studios  are  unendurable  during 
the  heats  of  summer,  and  in  winter  the  means  of  warming 
are  very  insufficient.  In  the  building  I am  describing, 
during  extremes  of  temperature  out  of  doors,  it  is  about 
the  pleasantest  room  one  could  wish  to  inhabit.  For  ven- 
tilation during  summer  an  opening  two  feet  square  is 
placed  in  each  angle  of  the  gable,  with  louvre  boards 
moving  by  a cord.  These  openings  being  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  heated  air  is  rapidly  swept  away  without 
draught  below.  At  the  same  time  the  side  lights  lift  com- 
pletely out,  and  during  many  months  of  the  year  are  only 
replaced  at  night,  and  taken  out  each  morning.  During 
the  extreme  heats  of  last  summer  the  room  was  the  cooles't 
place  to  be  found.  A similar  system  is  applied  to  the 
developing  room,  where,  under  the  sink,  a large  door  opens 
* Continued  from  page  87.  j 
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to  the  outer  air,  being  so  arranged  as  to  exclude  light. 
A ventilating  shaft  opens  immediately  at  the  side  of  the 
sink,  and  causes  a current  to  another  at  the  top.  All 
this  is  done  without  causing  an  unpleasant  draught  of  air, 
and  fumes  of  collodion  and  other  chemicals  pass  off  at 
once. 

I look  upon  these  as  important  matters.  Many  photo- 
graphers suffer  severely  from  impaired  health,  as  1 have 
done  ; and  until  this  arrangement  w.is  made  1 was  for  some 
years  rarely  really  well.  1 commend  it  earnestly  to  my 
fellow-workers. 

And  now  with  regard  to  warming  in  winter.  A number 
of  articles  appeared  lately  in  this  journal  advocating 
various  systems  of  raising  the  temperature,  but  each  of 
these  was  only  suited  for  acting  on  one  room,  and  appeared 
to  cost  almost  .as  much  for  that  as  should  have  been  re- 
quired for  a suite  of  business  rooms.  Every  one  must 
have  studio,  printing  room,  painting  room,  mounting  room, 
and  dressing  room  at  least ; and  those  in  anything  like  an 
extensive  way  of  business  have  many  more.  The  most 
equal  temperature  is  obtained,  and  only  one  lire  required, 
by  circulating  pipes.  In  my  own  case,  ten  rooms  are 
heated  with  300  feet  of  pipe  for  thirty  shillings  per  month. 
This  is  done  without  dust  or  trouble.  In  the  studio  is  a 
cupboard  through  which  the  pipes  pass  for  warming  baths 
and  developing  solutions,  drying  negatives,  and  other 
purposes.  During  winter  the  baths  are  placed  here  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  are  found  at  a good  working 
temperature.  In  the  developing  room  the  pipes  have  a 
grating,  on  which  the  camera-slides,  after  wiping,  are 
placed,  and  kept  thus  in  good  dry  condition.  The  deve- 
loping room  should  not  be  used  as  a laboratory  ; chemical 
operations  are  better  done  in  a special  room,  thus  leaving 
baths  and  solutions  always  ready  for  use.  I like  an  abun- 
dance of  light  in  the  developing  room,  and  a sliding  yellow 
window,  which,  when  open,  leaves  white  ground  glass  for 
examining  negatives  against.  On  a shelf  over  the  range 
of  baths  in  use  are  grooved  boxes  fixed,  and  which  hold 
the  various  sizes  of  plates.  They  are  all  albumenized  and 
placed  in  the  boxes,  coated  side  downwards,  thus  avoiding 
dust.  Those  who  once  try  this  will  not  depart  from  it. 
Close  at  hand,  in  the  developing  room,  is  the  mouth  of 
the  speaking-tube,  by  which  I receive  information  from 
those  who  attend  to  sitters ; and  I can  also,  by  a code  of 
signals,  communicate  with  the  printing  and  painting  rooms. 
This  power  saves  much  time  just  at  the  moment  when  time 
is  valuable. 

In  all  these  arrangements  my  idea  has  been  to  enable 
me  to  get  through  with  sitters  iu  the  most  efficient  and 
prompt  manner.  Good  pictures  are  generally  done  quickly : 
one  of  the  best  men  in  England  can  take  three  poses  of 
cards — two  of  cabinets,  and  a ten  by  eight  picture — in 
twenty  minutes.  This  is  what  it  should  be.  All  should 
be  ready  when  sitters  come,  and  no  occasion  for  hurry  or 
excitement,  nor  yet  for  keeping  punctual  people  waiting. 


LIME  CYLINDERS  FOR  TIIE  LANTERN. 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  residing  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  several  highly 
intelligent  and  ingenious  workmen  in  various  branches  of 
handicraft,  by  whose  assistance  I succeeded  in  carrying 
out  several  scientific  experiments  ; amongst  others  was 
an  attempt  to  make  cylinders  for  use  with  the  hydro- 
oxygen  light  without  the  troublesome,  tedious,  and  some- 
times dangerous  process  of  turning  and  drilling  them  in 
the  lathe. 

An  experienced  exhibitor  having  once  told  me  that  when 
his  stock  of  limes  happened  to  be  exhausted,  and  time 
pressed,  he  made  a practice  of  using  a bowl  of  a tobacco 
pipe  as  a substitute,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  service- 
able cylinders  might  be  formed  of  pipe-clay,  which  might 


be  kept  any  length  of  time  without  injury,  and  be  capable  of 
resisting  rough  usage.  According  to  my  design,  one  of 
my  workmen  turned  me  a mould  of  box-wood  ; taking 
this  to  a tobacco-pipe  maker,  in  a few  days  I received 
several  cylinders,  seemingly  all  that  could  be  required. 
On  trying  these  in  the  lantern,  I found  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  light,  but  upon  examination  I observed  that 
they  pitted  rather  deeply  and  sharply,  and  that  a tear  of 
vitrified  substance  had  exuded  from  the  hole.  Upon  my 
reporting  this  to  the  pipe -maker,  he  said  that  he  could 
easily  obviate  that  by  the  addition  of  a little  more  grit  to 
the  composition  of  which  they  were  made,  and  promised 
me  some  that  would  prove  all  l could  desire.  Business 
calling  me  just  then  to  a great  distance  away,  and  having, 
in  the  meantime,  found  that  serviceable  cylinders  could 
be  easily  made  from  common  chalk  (the  method  of  doing 
which  I gave  to  your  readers  some  time  since  in  one  of 
my  articles  on  the  magic  lantern)  I allowed  the  matter  to 
drop. 

The  ingenious  experiments  ot  Mr.  Gilmour  recall  the 
whole  to  memory.  As  lie  invites  suggestions,  perhaps  he 
will  allow  me  to  say  that  the  coarser  kind  of  chalk,  con- 
taining more  caustic  lime  than  the  finer,  is  no  doubt  the 
cause  that  they  form  the  harder  cylinders. 

I would  suggest  that  his  next  composition  should  be 
made  as  follows : — Taking  a knob  of  white  lime,  let  him 
place  it  in  a colander,  and  pour  sufficient  water  over  it  to 
damp  it.  In  a little  time  it  will  fall  into  a fine  powder  ; 
this  is  hydrate  of  lime,  of  which  the  mason  makes  his 
mortar.  I need  not  say  how  hard  this  becomes  when  dry. 
1 should  also  advise  that  the  calcined  magnesia  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  carbonate,  as  containing  a much 
greater  proportion  of  its  metallic  base.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting also  to  submit  somqof  the  cylinders  to  the  process 
of  firing  and  annealing  in  a pipe-maker’s  oven. 


®0rnsji0tti>£nc£. 

GEL  ATI  NO-EMULSION  TRANSPARENCIES. 

Dear  Sir, — From  the  many  enquiries  1 am  constantly 
receiving  for  information  as  to  the  modus  operandi  in  pro- 
ducing the  transparencies  now  seen  by  many,  and  as  I really 
have  not  time  to  answer  all  letters  sent  me  on  this  and  sundry 
other  matters  connected  with  the  gelatino  process,  and  as 
my  answers  will  equally  apply  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  process,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  insert  this  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

The  transparencies  I have  made  during  the  past  winter  havo 
all  been  done  by  contact,  the  exposure  ranging  from  one  to 
three  seconds  by  daylight,  and  from  five  to  ten  seconds  by  a 
gas  flame.  The  time  depends  entirely  on  the  density  of  the 
negative  and  the  amount  of  light  at  the  time  of  exposure.  In 
all  cases  the  exposure  should  bo  as  short  as  possible,  or  the 
most  satisfactory  results  will  not  be  obtained.  Trying  a 
plate  or  two  I exposed  yesterday,  I find  the  light  is  getting 
strong.  1 gave  one  second,  or  as  quick  as  I could  expose,  and 
they  were  fully  timed.  The  developer  is  the  same  as  directed 
in  my  instructions  for  plates  generally,  with  a little  more 
strengthening  or  intensifying  than  usual,  as  they  lose  a little 
in  the  clearing  out,  and  by  which  you  get  the  parts  unacted  on 
by  light  as  clear  as  the  glass  itself. 

If  a rich  black  is  wishod.  proceed  as  follows: — Drop  into  a 
glass  measure  four  or  five  drops  of  a fifteen-grain  solution  of 
gold  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  flood  the  plate  with  it  until  the 
desired  colour  is  obtained.  Wash  thoroughly,  and  pour  over 
the  following  mixture:  cyanide  of  potassium,  ten  grains; 

water,  one  ounce  (this  can  be  made  iu  quantity,  as  it  keep  for 
some  time),  to  which  add  a few  crystals  of  iodine,  until  it  will, 
on  'shaking  well,  take  up  no  more ; then  add  a little  more 
cyanide,  to  have  it  in  slight  excess  of  the  iodine.  Four  on  a 
little  of  the  above,  and  you  will  very  soon  have  a clear  trans- 
parency. Wash  well,  and  dry  spontaneously. 

A question  put  to  me  repeatedly  is,  what  advantage  do  you 
claim  over  the  present  processes  in  use  ? My  reply  is,  simplicity, 
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cleanliness,  anil  economy  ; and  witli  this  I shall  leave  the  matter 
in  your  own  hands,  as  I herewith  enclose  a small  packet  of  the 
pellicle  to  test,  tor  yourself,  and  shall  bo  pleased  to  know  the 
result,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  As,  at  times,  our  greatest 
failures  lead  on  to  our  greatest  successes,  1 am  as  anxious  to 
hear  of  failure  as  success. 

In  conclusion,  allow  mo  to  thank  all  those  gentlemen 
who  have  so  kindly  wished  me  success.— Your  very  obedient 
servant,  R.  Kennett. 


Droccebings  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  adjourned  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  ou  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
March  10th. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  took  the  chair,  and  explained  that,  this 
being  an  adjourned  meeting,  lie  had  been  requested  to  take  the 
chair  in  continuation  of  the  position  he  held  in  the  meeting  a 
month  ago.  Before  tne  minutes  were  read  he  wished  briefly  to 
refer  to  some  matters  connected  with  the  meeting  last  month,  in 
which  some  excitement,  and  possibly  bitterness,  prevailed.  He 
hoped  that  during  the  time  which  had  elapsed  these  feelings  had 
subsided,  and  that  at  the  present  meeting  everyone  would  realize 
the  full  force  and  value  of  the  key-note  which  he  wished  to  sound 
at  the  outset,  and  which  would  he  found  in  the  word  “concilia- 
tion.” (Applause.) 

Mr.  F.  Howard,  acting  as  secretary  to  the  council,  proceeded 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  special  meeting. 

Major  Malcolm,  on  the  chairman’s  appeal  as  to  whether  he 
was  to  sign  the  minutes,  proposed  that  the  subject  be  postponed 
until  that  day  six  months,  a parliamentary  process  with  which 
the  meeting  was  perfectly  familiar.  Without  being  a frequent 
attendant  at  its  meetings,  he  took«i  deep  interest  in  the  society, 
and  had  bsen  much  pained  by  the  record  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  last  meeting.  Much  strong  feeling  had  prevailed,  and  there 
had  been  already,  as  he  conceived,  a too  hasty  rush  into  print,  and 
probably  there  was  much  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  which, 
ou  mature  consideration,  it  would  be  found  a good  thing  to  have 
removed.  The  attack  on  the  president  and  council — 

Mr.  Greenwood  rose  to  order. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  Major  Malcolm  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  raising  any  question  he  wished  at  a later  period. 
The  only  point  at  present  was  the  question  whether  the  minutes 
read  were  an  accurate  record  of  the  proceedings. 

Captain  Abney  said  that  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  was 
equivalent  to  the  third  reading  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  gave 
the  force  of  law,  which,  till  confirmed,  they  did  not  possess. 

The  Chairman  said  that  they  had  taken  the  opinion  of  various 
lawyers,  including  two  Queen’s  Counsel,  and  all  decided  that  the 
confirmation  of  the  minutes  simply  implied  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  correctness,  and  had  no  effect  on  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ; that  legality  depended  on  the  proceedings  themselves, 
and  was  quite  independent  of  the  existence  of  minutes  at  all.  • 

Captain  Abney  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  opinions  of  a dozen  Queen’s  Counsel  to  precisely  the  opposite 
effect. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  question  was  put  to  the  meet- 
ing, carried,  and  the  minutes  confirmed. 

Mr.  Howard  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  annual  general 
meeting,  which  having  been  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of 
officers  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies.  The  gentlemen  in  office 
at  the  last  meeting  had  felt  that  the  proceedings  implied  a want 
of  confidence,  and  had  resigned  their  offices.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, resigned  their  membership  of  the  society,  and,  being  members 
of  the  society,  were  as  eligible  as  any  one —probably,  for  many 
reasons,  more  so— for  election  now.  A gentleman  present  had 
given  notice  of  a motion  in  which  he  would  propose  that  the 
same  gentlemen  who  held  the  offices  should  be  again  elected  to 
fill  them.  Speaking  as  a member,  and.  lie  believed,  expressing 
the  feelings  of  many  with  whom  he  had  worked,  he  would  say 
there  was  no  objection  of  any  kind  to  these  gentlemen.  The 
difference  which  had  existed  did  not  imply  any  objection  ; it  was 
merely  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  election. 
He  believed  that  the  acceptance  of  this  motion  would  be  the  best 
and  wisest  thing  which  could  be  done,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted 
to  heal  any  difference  or  breach  in  the  society.  The  resolution  of 


Mr.  Hooper  was  to  the  effect  that  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
treasurer,  council,  and  secretary  he  again  requested  to  take  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  all  officers  being  elected  at  the 
next  annual  general  meeting  in  accordance  with  the  new  laws 
about  to  be  framed. 

Col.  Wortley  rose  to  order.  He  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  re-elect  all  the  officers  of  the  society  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  no,  only  those  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  resignation. 

Mr.  Hooper  felt  great  satisfaction  in  hearing  the  chairman 
give,  as  the  key-note  of  the  evening,  the  word  conciliation,  and 
would  try  to  maintain  it.  When,  at  the  last  meeting,  Dr.  Mann 
distinctly  stated  that  the  proceedings  of  the  requisitionists  were 
not  intended  in  any  sense  as  a vote  of  want  of  confidence,  he  had 
suggested  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  that 
avowal.  Nothing  would  so  effectually  do  so  as  to  re-elect  the 
same  officers.  As  an  independent  member,  belonging  to  neither 
party  in  this  difference,  he  felt  that  he  could  with  propriety  urge 
this  as  a step  having  the  good  of  the  society,  and  not  of  any  party, 
for  its  object ; and  in  urging  it  upon  them,  he  did  not  plead  for 
a majority  sffnply — of  that  he  felt  quite  satisfied  ; but  he  earnestly 
urged  upon  every  member  the  importance  of  unanimity  in  a vote 
asking  the  return  of  their  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  society 
through  the  period  of  revision,  for  they  could  hope  to  do  little 
else  this  year;  and  he  hoped  that  the  changes  would  in  every 
respect  make  this  society  the  national  society  of  Great  Britain. 
He  asked  that  the  vote  should  be  given  unanimously,  w.th  that 
dignity  and  grace  which  could  best  eive  it  value,  aud  that  hence- 
forth the  society  would  work  in  perfect  harmony  to  the  benefit  of 
all  its  members  and  of  the  art  it  represented.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Mann  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  this  motion,  and 
giving  it  his  support,  lie  hoped  that  the  old  officers  would  again 
resume  office,  aud  aid  in  guiding  the  society  as  in  the  past. 

Col.  Worti.ey  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  old  officers  be  elected,  aud  some  other 
gentlemen,  whose  names  he  substituted,  for  some  of  those  of  the 
old  council. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  a greater  number  of  names 
had  been  proposed  than  the  vacancies. 

Col.  Wortley  stated  that  all  the  officers  of  the  society  required 
election  now,  as  he  contended  that  there  were  none  in  legal  exist- 
ence. As  the  chairman  had  taken  legal  opinions,  he  might 
mention  that  he  also  had  taken  legal  opinions,  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  illegal.  He  had 
now  suggested  a means  of  retrieving  the  positiou  by  an  entire 
new  election.  If  they  declined,  the  consequences  must  be  on 
their  own  heads. 

The  Chairman  said  that  for  the  present  they  must  consider 
the  proceedings  legal  and  valid.  If  they  were  not  so,  disintegra- 
tion of  the  society  must  follow.  To  save  the  society  they  would 
risk  assuming  the  legality  of  their  proceeding,  and  when  they 
had  a council  fully  aud  legally  formed,  they  would  ask  for  an 
indemnity  for  any  proceedings  the  legality  of  which  might  seem 
legal,  but  which  were  taken  to  secure  the  position  of  the  society. 

After  some  confused  and  conversational  discussion,  in  which 
many  members  took  part,  Col.  Wortley  withdrew  bis  amendment. 

A motion  to  elect  the  old  conucil  individually  seriatim  was 
also  made,  and  after  some  discussion  withdrawn. 

Col.  Wortley  then  proposed  that  Dr.  Diamond  be  added  to  the 
council. 

Mr.  Spencer  urged  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hooper’s  motion  as 
tending  to  the  restoration  of  harmony. 

Mr.  Sawyer  also  supported  the  same  motion  as  a means  of 
securing  harmony,  aud  doing  it  iu  a graceful  manner. 

Mr.  Walter  Bird  regarded  the  motion  as  one  both  of  policy 
and  of  loyalty  to  the  society.  He  had  joined  in  the  late  proceedings 
because  he  was  opposed  to  tlte  views  of  the  late  council  in  relation 
to  certain  points  of  legislation  ; but  he  was  uot  opposed  to  any  of 
them  as  men.  Indeed,  he  doubted  if  better  men  could  be  found 
in  the  society  for  the  position  they  had  held.  Looking  at  their 
executive  operations,  it  must  be  fully  admitted  that  they  had 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  socDtv  with  energy  and  success,  and 
had  brought  it  through  a period  of  Considerable  difficulty,  from  a 
state  of  pecuniary  deficiency,  to  one  of  prosperity  and  success. 
The  loss  of  many  of  them  would  be  a considerable  loss  to  the 
society.  He  certainly  hoped  that  they  would  be  re-elected  as  a 
body  as  the  most  delicate  und  graceful  mode,  securing  reconcilia- 
tion and  future  harmonious  working. 

Capt.  Abney  said  that  iu  the  course  of  the  discussion  such 
questions  evoked,  hot  words  were  apt  to  be  spoken  on  both  sides. 
He  wished,  however,  to  disavow  the  slightest  personal  feeling  to 
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the  requisitionists.  Ho  thought  that  another  and  wiser  course 
might  have  been  taken  by  them,  but  that  he  did  not  now  wish  to 
discuss;  he  simply,  in  speaking  for  himself — and  he  thought  he 
represented  many  who  had  acted  on  the  side  of  the  council — 
wished  to  disavow  personal  bitterness,  and  for  himself,  if  he  had 
spoken  hot  words  which  had  pained  anyone,  ho  withdrew  them. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  vote  for  the  return  of  the 
council  in  a body  was  put  and  carried,  amid  considerable  applause, 
unanimously,  with  one  exception — one  hand  was  held  up  in 
opposition. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  the  election  of  the  six  officers  at 
the  last  meeting  had  been  effected  in  the  midst  of  much  excite- 
ment and  feelinir,  they  now  wished  to  resign  their  offices  into  the 
hands  of  the  meeting,  so  that  their  places  could  be  filled  by  the 
meeting.  As  there  was  nothing  of  pique  or  feeling  in  this  step, 
he  might  state  that  they  would  serve  ngain  if  re-elected. 

Mr.  Rekd  moved  that  the  six  gentlemen  who  had  taken  office 
in  the  emergency  of  the  society  be  re-elected. 

Mr.  Spillek,  as  senior  vice-president,  but  without  pledging 
his  fellow-officers  to  any  course  in  this  matter,  had  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  re-election  of  these  gentlemen. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  as  was  also  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bird  for  having  accepted  temporarily  the  office  of 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  proposed  that  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Glaisher  for  his  past  services  as  president,  together  with  a silver 
medal,  should  be  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  NVenham  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously  amid  considerable  applause. 

Some  general  discussion  on  the  draft  of  the  new  laws  fol- 
lowed, the  chairman  suggesting  that  the  gentlemen  to  have  been 
nominated  by  the  late  council  be  now  added  to  the  committee,  as 
the  best  carrying  out  of  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  conciliation. 

Mr.  Stillman  thought  that  the  laws  had  better  now  be  hauded 
over  to  the  council  generally  for  their  consideration  and 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Werge  objecting  to  the  confusion  this  might  cause, 

Dr.  Mann  pointed  out  that  at  present  the  rules  sent  out  were 
merely  a rough  and  ready  draft  for  improvement. 

Mr.  Ackland  and  Mr.  Greenwood  made  suggestions  as  to 
details. 

Major  Malcolm  pointed  out  the  danger  of  hasty  decision,  as  the 
work  of  securing  laws  harmonious  in  themselves  and  efficient  in 
working,  required  much  care  and  thought.  There  was,  he  thought, 
room  for  improvement  yet  in  those  sent  out. 

After  further  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  bring  the  draft,  at  a 
speedy  date,  before  a committee  of  the  society,  the  time  of  which 
would  be  duly  announced  ; a fortnight  from  the  date  of  the 
meeting  being  mentioned  tentatively.  After  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Societv. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  4th,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Muir,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
Messrs.  D.  Dalgleish,  James  Allison,  Geocjc.  Lisle,  J.  C.  Hay, 
R.  Mcnzies,  Alex.  Sutherland,  and  Thomas  rringle  were  admitted 
ordinary  members. 

Mr.  Alexander  Henry  said  that  it  was,  perhaps,  not  much  in 
the  shape  of  honour  that  the  society  bad  to  bestow,  but  he  under- 
stood that  it  had  from  time  to  time  done  what  it  could  by  electing 
as  honorary  members  those  who  had  made  their  mark  in  the 
annals  of  photography.  IJc  had,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in 
proposing  that  the  name  of  Captain  Horatio  Ross,  of  Wyvis  Lodge, 
Rosshire,  be  added  to  the  honorary  list.  The  world  generally 
knew  something  of  what  Captain  Ross  could  do  with  his  rifle,  but 
photographers  knew  that  he  was  equally  at  home  with  the  camera, 
and  that,  too,  in  a line  that  was,  from  its  difficulty,  not  often 
attempted,  namely,  the  photographing  of  deer  in  their  native 
haunts.  Some  of  the  members  had  recently  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  specimens  of  his  work  in  that  department,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  they  would  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  they  were 
such  as  would  do  credit  to  any  photographer.  Captain  Ross,  he 
said,  had  been  a pioneer  in  the  art,  and,  while  honouring  him,  the 
society  would  be  doing  honour  to  itself  in  electing  him  as  one  of  its 
honorary  members.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  secretary, 
Colin  Sinclair,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

It  was  proposed  and  carried  the  same  way  that  Mr.  John  Peat, 


who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  society  from  its  foundation, 
and  who  had  removed  to  London,  be  elected  a corresponding 
member. 

The  next  business  was  a discourse  on  the  Polarization  of  Light, 
with  illustrations,  by  Mr.  W.  Gilmour  and  Dr.  John  Nicol.  Dr. 
John  Nicol  began  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologize  to  the  society,  not  for  bringing  the  subject  of  polarized 
light  before  them,  because,  although  he  was  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  the  practice  of  photography,  no 
one  could  say  how  soon  such  a connection  might  be  discovered. 
Photography  was  gradually  passing  out  of  the  domain  of  empiricism 
into  that  of  an  exact  science,  aud  whenever  the  transformation 
was  complete,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a knowledge  of  polarization, 
as  well  as  of  everything  else  connected  with  light,  would  be  found 
useful.  Neither  did  he  need  to  make  an  apology  for  Mr.  Gil- 
mour, as  they  would  very  soon  see  that  he  had  not  only 
a stock  of  apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful illustrations,  but  that  he  knew  very  thoroughly  how  to 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  apology,  therefore,  was  for 
himself ; and  what  he  honestly  felt  was,  his  presumption  in  coming 
before  them  with  his  very  limited  knowledge  of  such  an  abstruse 
subject.  He,  however,  felt  it  due  to  himself  to  explain  why  ho 
had  undertaken  a duty  which  he  considered  himself  unfit  for. 
Some  months  ago  he  had  been  at  a meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  at  which  Mr.  Gilmour  read  a paper  on  polarized  light, 
accompanied  by  a series  of  very  fine  illustrations  ; and  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  it  repeated  to  the  members  of 
the  Photographic  Society.  When  he,  however,  called  on  Mr. 
Gilmour,  he  found  that  gentleman’s  modesty  standing  in  the  way, 
but  he  (Mr.  Gilmour)  offered  to  conduct  the  experiments  on  con- 
dition that  he  (Dr.  Nicol)  would  undertake  the  description.  “ In 
this  way,”  he  continued,  “ I was  led  into  undertaking  the  work,  not 
because  I thought  I could  do  it  properly,  but  because  it  seemed 
the  only  way  by  which  the  very  fine  illustrations  could  be  seen 
by  the  meeting.”  He  then  said  that  the  wave  or  undulatory  theory 
was  now  almost  universally  accepted,  and  started  with  a descrip  - 
tion  of  what  he  called  a fundamental  principle,  the  doubling  o f 
the  intensity  of  a wave  when  two  half  uudulators  were  evenly 
superposed,  and  the  interference  producing  darkness  when  they 
met  unevenly,  in  consequence  of  the  trough  of  the  one  fitting  into 
the  ridge  of  the  other.  The  spectrum  was  then  placed  on  the 
screen,  and  the  principle  of  refraction  explained  and  illustrated. 
He  then  explained  the  laws  of  reflection,  and  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  when  a ray  falls  on  a plate  of  glass  at  an 
angle  of  between  56°  and  57°,  one  portion  is  reflected  and  another 
refracted,  as  at  other  angles ; but  at  that  particular  aDglc  which 
is  the  angle  of  polarization  for  glass  the  refracted  and  reflected 
rays  are  found  to  possess  different  properties ; so  that  if  the 
refracted  ray  is  allowed  to  fall  on  another  plate  at  a like  angle,  it 
will  all  pass  through,  and  none  be  reflected  ; and  in  like  manner 
the  reflected  ray,  if  sent  to  a plate  at  a like  angle,  will  all  be 
reflected,  and  none  pass  through.  If,  however,  the  second  plate 
be  turned  one  quarter  of  a circle,  and  the  same  angle  be  main- 
tained, then  the  reflected  ray  will  be  refracted,  and  vice  versa. 
This,  he  explained,  was  polarized  light,  and  the  phenomenon  was 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  undulations  were  propagated 
in  various  directions,  or  planes,  say  in  horizontal  and  perpendicular. 
When  the  undulations  fell  on  a plate  of  glass,  those  that  were  in  the 
plane  of  the  structure  of  the  plate  passed  through,  while  those  that 
were  at  right  angles  were  reflected.  In  this  way  the  refracted  waves, 
being  in  one  plane,  would  pass  through  the  second  plate  if  its  structure 
was  parallel  to  the  first,  and  be  reflected  if  it  stood  at  right  angles. 
After  describing  the  construction  of  the  lantern  polariscope,  he 
went  on  to  show  that  certain  crystals  which  were  of  unequal 
density  possessed  the  power  of  double  refraction,  or  cf  separation 
of  the  light  into  two  planes  of  polarization,  and  illustrated  it  with 
a rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  which  separated  the  rays  into  two  discs 
on  the  screen,  and  when  the  discs  were  caused  to  partially  overlap 
each  other,  and  a plate  of  selenite  introduced,  the  composition  of 
white  light  by  a colour  and  its  complementary  was  beautifully 
shown.  After  showing  tourmaline,  and  several  other  natural 
doubly  refracting  crystals,  he  explained  that  doubly  refracting 
properties  could  be  artificially  given  to  glass  by  heat,  pressure,  &c., 
which  was  also  very  successfully  shown  by  Mr.  Gilmour.  He  next 
called  attention  to  the  colours  of  the  soap  bubble,  and  explained 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  reflections  from  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  exceedingly  thin  medium  meeting  at- such  positions 
as  that  the  green  and  violet  should  by  interference  produce  dark- 
ness, white  and  red  should  be  doubled,  and  so  on  with  all  the  rays. 
In  this  way,  he  continued,  when  a plate  of  selenite  is  interposed 
between  the  polarizer  aud  analyser,  by  its  doubly  refracting  power 
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it  bifurcates  the  polarized  ray,  which,  in  passing  through  the 
latter,  is  split  up  into  the  three  coloured  undulations  of  which  it 
is  composed,  two  of  which,  by  interference  from  the  cause 
previously  explained,  neutralize  each  other,  letting  the  third 
appear  as  coloured  light.  The  interference  rays  are  changed  at 
each  quarter  of  a revolution  of  the  analyser,  and  so  the  change  of 
colour  is  produced.  Mr.  Gilmour  then  introduced  a series  of 
ununnealed  glasses  with  fine  effect,  followed  by  a number  of 
slides  of  crystals  of  morphia,  salacine,  borax,  &c.,  &c.,  and  finished 
up  with  some  plates  of  selenite,  cut  so  as  to  represent  roses, 
tulips,  pansies,  &c.,  &c.,  which  elicited  much  admiration. 

Mr.  Turnbull  then  reinstated  his  improved  lamp  for  the 
lantern  or  sciopticon,  and  showed  that  he  had  overcome  the 
objectionable  dark  line  over  the  screen.  The  lamp,  as  will  be 
remembered  from  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  society, 
contained  three  wicks,  and  gave  a decidedly  brighter  disc  than 
that  supplied  with  the  sciopticon,  while  the  dark  line  complained 
of  then  was  altogether  wanting  when  the  lamp  was  slightly 
angled. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  Messrs.  Gilmour  and 
Turnbull  and  Dr.  Nicol,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


in  tfre  Stufoin. 

Lecture  on  Photography. — A lecture  on  photography 
was  delivered  in  the  Congregational  School-room,  Hyde,  last 
week,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Debenham,  who  gave  an  interesting 
historical  and  descriptive  account  of  tho  art,  and  illustrated  it 
by  experiment. 

“ The  Pictorial  World  ” is  tho  title  of  a new  weekly 
journal,  which  promises  to  be  a valuable  addition  to  periodical 
illustrated  literature.  It  sends  out  a capital  first  number,  with 
a very  fine  rendering  in  wood  engraving  of  one  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill’s  charming  studies  of  childhood. 


<&0mspatt&£ut5. 


W.  Jones. — You  should  have  stated  the  details  of  your  mode  of 
working  your  collodion  transfers,  and  wo  could  better  have  aided 
you.  Is  tho  image  toned,  and  how?  Judging  from  the  general 

• appearance  of  the  print,  it  has  been  fixed  in  old  hypo  saturated 
with  silver  salts,  and  imperfectly  washed,  leaving  some  of  this 
hypo  in  the  film.  This  would  cause  a result  similar  to  that  you 
send  us. 

Cancer. — Lithographic  ink,  with  modifications  to  suit  conditions, 
is  used  in  photo-collographic  printing.  We  presume  that  some 
such  firm  as  Hughes  and  Kimber  would  supply  it ; but  as  it  does 
not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  out;  experience,  we  cannot 
say  with  certainty.  2.  We  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean  by  “binding  down  the  edge  of  Waterhouse  plates.” 
3.  Captain  Waterhouse  has  described  from  time  to  time  different 
experimental  modifications,  but  each  formula  must  be  taken  by  It- 
self, and  not  necessarily  as  a condemnation  of  t lie  whole,  or  some 
part  of  another.  4.  Tho  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  silver 
bath  necessarily  causes  a slight  veil  or  deposit  on  the  image,  espe- 
cially perceptible  in  the  shadows  after  development  with  iron. 
The  process  of  varnishing  will  cause  this  to  disappear.  5.  We 
cannot  specially  recommend  any  lens  or  maker  in  this  column. 
6.  Albumen  is  always  liable  to  decompose  with  keeping  Try  tho 
dried  albumen,  which  Hopkin  and  Williams  supply.  7.  We  do 
not  know  much  of  the  work  of  Geyraet  and  Alker.  Possibly  tho 
paper  for  Mariotype  may  be  had  of  Marion  and  Co.,  Soho  Square. 

Pius  (Birmingham). — If  you  use  a strong  solution  of  chlorido  of 
gold  in  an  acid  stato  it  will  often  bleach  the  image  very  seriously. 
When  you  find  this  happen,  dilute  the  solution,  and  add  a littlo 
chalk  to  neutralize  it.  Plate  glass  is  preferable  to  crown  for  work- 
ing the  eburneum  process. 

Amateur. — As  a rule,  and  for  general  purposes,  a neutral  silver 
bath  is  best  for  printing  purposes  An  alkalino  bath  has  some 
advantages  in  sensitiveness,  but  i(  is  apt  to  dissolve  the  albumen 
and  to  get  discoloured.  The  prints  you  enclose  are  suggestive  of 
semewhat  fiat,  fogged  negatives,  and  if  this  is  the  case  it  would 
account  for  slow  printing  and  weak,  fiat  results.  So  far  as  you 
describe  your  printing  operations,  they  do  not  account  for  the 
faults  of  the  prints.  We  should,  however,  use  a forty-grain  bath, 
and  until  you  havo  gained  some  experience  avoid  experimenting 
with  such  additions  to  the  bath  as  alum. 


Acetic. — We  do  not  remember  the  address  for  which  you  ask. 

Celui-ci. — By  a powdery  collodion  is  meant,  one  which  gives  a 
powdery  film  in  contradistinction  to  one  which  gives  a horny, 
tough  film.  We  cannot  say  certainly  that  any  commercial  sample 
will  always  possess  that  quality.  That  you  mention  is  rarely  so 
when  new.  Most  samples  acquire  that  character  with  age,  al- 
though some  have  it  from  the  first.  This  is  a point  upon  which 
you  will  have  to  rely  upon  your  own  discrimination  and  obser- 
vation. 

Deaf-And-Dumb  Artist. — You  will  have  seen  that  tho  formula) 
appeared.  It  stood  over  for  a week  or  two  owing  to  the  pressure 
upon  our  space. 

Col.  Batchellor.— Mr.  Manners  Gordon  is  not  in  England  at 
present,  and  we  are  uncertain  at  the  moment  of  his  address.  We 
will  forward  the  letter  when  he  returns. 

R.  J.  L. — Various  forms  of  press  have  been  tried  in  photo-cullo- 
graphic  printing,  and  each  has  some  advantages  ; but  we  believe 
that  the  ordinary  platen  press,  used  for  letter-press  printing,  is 
found  to  have  the  fewest  disadvantages.  2.  Tho  plate  requires 
preparation  in  rolling  up,  much  the  same  as  a lithographic  stone. 
As  you  must  see  that  at  present  it  is  to  a great  extent  a new  in- 
dustry, and  that  every  one  must  gain  his  own  experience. 

F.  B. — The  proportion  of  water  and  chloride  of  gold  is  not,  within 
certain  limits,  a question  of  vital  importance  in  toning.  Various 
printers  use  from  live  ounces  to  ten  ounces  of  water  to  one  grain 
of  chloride  of  gold.  The  weaker  solution  tones  more  slowly,  and 
does  not  require  watching  so  closely.  The  acotato  toning  bath  is 
not  strictly  an  alkaline  bath.  The  acetate  of  soda,  which  is  a 
neutral  salt,  is  decomposed,  freo  hydrochloric  acid  generally  pre- 
sent in  samples  of  chloride  of  gold  in  greater  or  less  degreo  being 
neutralized,  and  acetic  acid  liberated.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
rinse  prints  on  leaving  the  toning  bath  before  placing  them  in  the 
fixing  bath,  or  otherwise  the  hypo  is  apt  to  be  decomposed,  and 
sulphur  toning  result. 

G.  D. — Your  attempt  to  produce  the  softened  effect  which  has  been 
named  photo-mezzotint  has  failed  because  you  have  printed  with 
diffused  light.  You  must  print  with  direct  sunlight,  or,  failing 
that,  you  must  place  your  printing  frame  in  a box,  which  will  cut 
off  any  but  direct  rays.  If  rays  from  all  directions  pass  through 
the  negative  when  it  is  not  in  contact  with  the  paper,  it  is  clear 
that  only  a blurred  mass  must  result.  AVith  direct  light,  a piece 
of  thin  glass  answers  very  well. 

Another  Bona  Fide. — See  report  and  leader  on  tho  subject. 
There  seems  to  be  a probability  of  the  restoration  of  harmony. 
The  laws  you  have  received  are  simply  a draft  for  consideration. 

Troubled. — The  yellowish  brown  stains  are  due  to  imperfect  fix- 
ation. Y'ou  have  been  using  your  fixing  solution  over  and  over 
again  until  it  is  exhausted  and  ncid  ; or  the  prints  have  stuck  to 
each  other  whilst  immersed;  or  you.  have  used  the  solution  at  a 
very  low  temperature.  The  fixing  bath  should  be  fresh,  not  too 
cold,  should  not  be  acid,  and  the  prints  should  be  kept  in 
motion. 

It.  1).  F.— Y’es:  a weak  developer  is  useful  in  copying  engravings. 
If  you  use  the  five-grain  iron  solution,  add  about  ten  minims  of 
acetic  acid. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Hr.  J.  Mack,  Belfast, 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  J.  White. 

Messrs.  Hoj.born  and  Teas  kb,  Bristol, 

Photocranh  ol  ltev.  11.  P.  Massy. 


Mr.  Amey,  Landport,  Hants, 

Photograph  of  Mrs.  Martin. 

Messrs.  TatteRSALL  and  Rogers,  Accrington, 

Photograph  of  Captain  Moppctt. 

Mr.  J.  Barnard,  Bedford, 

Photograph  of  G.  Hurst,  Esq. 

Mr.  Sisson,  Melton  Mowbray, 

Photograph  of  Bog’s  Head,  from  an  engraving. 

Messrs.  Boorman,  Red  Hill, 

Five  photographs  of  Bishop  Wilberforco  s Memorial  Stone  near 

Dorking. 

Mr.  Amf.t,  T.andport, 

Two  Photographs  of  Mrs.  Martin. 

Mr.  GassOn,  Winchester 

Two  Ph  tographs  ofThos.  Fletcher’s  Tombstone. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall,  Brighton, 

Three  Photographs  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

One  Photograph  of  Lady  Baker. 

Mr.  Fyfe,  Glasgow, 

Photograph  of  Steamship  “ State  of  Virginia.” 
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&hc  ginttfgrajjijic  Refers,  1874- 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 

Political  Photographs— Antiquities  Identified  isy 

Photography — Only  an  Amateur — How  to  Render 

Glass  Opaque  or  Frosted. 

Political  Photographs. — Photographers  have  been  getting 
into  trouble  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Certain  pictures 
have  been  published,  it  appears,  and  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  shop  windows  of  Mulhouse  .and  Strasburg,  which  tiie 
German  Government  declare  to  be  political  emblems,  and 
injurious  to  the  new  regime.  The  precise  nature  of  these 
photographs  has  not  transpired,  but  we  were  informed 
some  time  ago  that  M.  Braun’s  establishment  at  Dornach, 
whose  beautiful  pictures  of  Swiss  and  Alsacian  peasantry 
are  well-known,  was  busy  publishing  in  large  numbers  two 
magnificent  prints  representing  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
pictures  represented  peasant  girls,  gracefully  posed  in  their 
national  costumes,  and  wearing  a sad  face  of  mourning, 
which  could  not  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  that  the 
country  they  represented  were  cii  tleuil.  They  were  very 
line  examples  of  art  photography  and  carbon  printing,  and 
such  charming  pictures,  as  a matter  of  course,  found  a 
ready  sale  at  l’aris  and  in  the  French  provinces.  We 
should  very  much  regret  to  hear  that  it  is  these  excellent 
photographs  that  have  roused  the  ire  of  the  German 
Government,  for  although  one  might  purchase  such  things 
with  a certain  degree  of  sympathy,  they  would  scarcely 
lead,  one  would  think,  to  foment  any  international  quarrel, 
or  to  embitter  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  anti-German 
party.  These  pictures  may,  however,  have  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  others,  scarcely  so  temperate,  for  the  complaint 
made  is,  that  some  of  the  photographs  not  oidy  represent 
peasants  in  national  costumes,  but  have,  moreover,  a tri- 
coloured cockade  affixed  to  a mourning  cap.  signifying, 
obviously,  uralterable  devotion  to  the  French  cause.  After 
all,  the  publications  do  not  seem  very  serious,  and  scarcely 
to  warrant  the  strictures  put  upon  the  shop-keepers  of  the 
cities  we  have  named,  in  the  form  of  a circular  which  has 
been  addressed  to  all  librarians,  printsellers,  and  photo- 
graphers, forbidding  them  to  sell  or  expose  in  their 
windows  any  print  which  may  be  invested  with  a political 
meaning. 

Antiquities  identified  by  photography. — A colossal  stone 
statue  has  recently  been  grubbed  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Thames  marshes,  not  far  from  an  old  point  of  disembar- 
eation,  where  Government  ships  were  wont  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  some  seventy  or  a hundred  years  ago.  The 
statue  has  been  rescued  from  its  inglorious  position, 
scraped  and  washed,  and  placed  in  an  upright  position 
upon  a civilised  grass  plot,  and  now  the  question  has 
arisen,  what  is  it,  and  where  does  it  come  from?  The 
scornful  treatment  it  has  received,  both  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  dilapidated 
appearance  it  presents,  for  one  can  only  give  a hazardous 
guess  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  work.  The  stone  is 
said  to  be  Egyptian  granite,  and  the  statue,  which  is  of 
heroic  size,  standing  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  has  been 
pronounced  by  a connoisseur  to  be  that  of  a Roman 
centurion.  But  other  opinions  are  desired  upon  the 
subject,  for  it  may  turn  out  a valuable  piece  of  sculpture, 
and  the  dicta  of  men  learned  in  the  matter,  at  present 
residing  at  Cambridge,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  are  sought. 
Years  ago  there  would  have  been  no  alternative  but  to 
get  the  savans  to  come  over  to  see  the  image,  or,  if  they 
would  not  come,  then  the  mass  of  stone  would  have  to  go 
to  them.  Now,  thanks  to  photography,  a half-dozen  large 
prints,  showing  the  statue  from  various  points  of  view, 
| demonstrate  quite  as  much,  almost,  as  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  work  itself.  Therefore  no  great  expense  need 
>e  incurred  in  regard  to  its  preservation  until  competent 
nen  pronounce,  from  the  evidence  before  them,  whether 


the  statue  is  really  a valuable  one  or  not.  This  is  one 
more  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  photography  steps 
in  most  opportunely  to  aid  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Only  an  Amateur. — Albert  Smith  used  to  tell  us,  in  his 
memorable  entertainment,  that  although  no  photographer 
himself,  he  had  a friend  who  had  considerably  distinguished 
himself  in  the  art.  This  gentlemen  had  attempted  a most 
difficult  subject,  and  succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  as 
Mr.  Smith  himself  was  ready  to  testify.  The  picture  which 
the  amateur  photographer  secured  was  one  of  Strasburg, 
taken  from  a distance  and  on  a dark  night,  and,  as  the 
lecturer  averred,  the  rendering  was  in  every  respect  most 
truthful.  Not  a vestige  of  the  town  could  be  seen  from  the 
spot  whence  the  result  was  secured,  and  similarly,  nothing 
at  all  was  visible  upon  the  plate.  This  was  probably  the 
first  well  known  joke  made  at  the  expense  of  amateur 
photographers,  and  in  all  probability,  too,  the  last,  for 
these,  gentlemen,  instead  of  being  behind  their  professional 
brethren  in  the  art  or  science,  are,  as  a rule,  considerably 
in  the  van.  At  any  rate,  in  England,  we  have  learnt  very 
much  from  the  dilettanti  section  of  photographers;  and,  to 
mention  one  instance  more  especially,  the  problem  of  dry 
plates  has  almost  entirely  be«m  worked  out,  and  the  films 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  gentlemen  in  this  country  who  have  spent 
much  time  and  expense  in  carrying  on  investigations  which 
were  to  them  a pleasure  rather  than  a duty.  In  other 
branches  of  photography  the  assistance  of  amateurs  in 
perfecting  our  art  science  is  also  well  known,  and  if  so 
minded  we  could  at  once  point  to  a score  of  clever 
and  skilful  gentlemen  who  have  earned  honourable 
mention  as  disciples  of  the  camera.  In  France,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  Russia,  in  Germany,  and  other  countries  the  work 
of  amateurs  has  also  stood  prominently  forward,  and  aided 
much  in  the  progress  of  the  art,  and  it  will  be  a sad  day 
indeed  for  us  all  when  these  cease  to  identify  themselves 
with  photographic  art  and  science. 

How  to  rentier  glass  opaque  or  frosted. — There  is  a capital 
plan  mentioned  in  Dingler's  .Journal  for  frosting  glass,  or 
rendering  it  opaque,  which  may  be  useful  to  photo- 
graphers, especially  as  it  is  one  very  easy  to  carry  out.  A 
sheet  of  ordinary  glass,  whether  patent  plate  or  crown 
does  not  matter,  is  cleaned,  and  if  only  portions  of  it  are 
to  be  frosted,  those  are  left  bare,  while  the  others  are  pro- 
tected by  mechanical  means  in  any  simple  manner. 1 Some 
fluor  spar  is  rubbed  to  a fine  powder  and  mixed  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  make  a thin  paste, 
and  this  is  then  rubbed  by  means  of  a piece  of  lead  upon 
those  parts  of  the  glass  required  to  be  rendered  opaque. 
A fine  frosted  outline  or  design  may  thus  be  produced 
upon  a sheet  of  smooth  transparent  glass.  To  finish  the 
operation,  the  glass  is  gently  heated  in  an  iron  vessel 
covered  with  a funnel  passing  up  the  chimney,  to  get  rid 
of  the  noxious  fumes  that  are  given  off ; on  cooling,  the 
plate  is  washed  with  a dilute  solution  of  soda  or  potash,  to 
remove  any  acid  yet  remaining,  and  is  then  rinsed  m water. 
Focussing  glasses  for  the  camera,  and  development  glasses 
for  pigment  printing,  can  be  prepared  in  this  way  at  very 
little  expense. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Photographer  and  the  Colourist— How  to  Grow 
and  Improve. 

The  Photographer  and  the  Colourist. — No  doubt  a great 
many  prints  arc  made  by  your  leading  photographers  on 
unalbumenized  paper  for  colouring  upon ; and  no  doubt 
your  colourists  grumble  and.  growl  over  the  prints  they 
get  as  much  as  ours  do.  A word  or  two  of  friendly  counsel, 
then,  from  a colourist  to  the  photographer,  for  the  benefit 
of  both,  which  I quote  from  a letter  sent  me  by  one  of  the 
injured.  After  charging  us  to  “ be  clean,”  and  to  care- 
fully handle  and  mount  the  pictures,  he  says : — 
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“ The  tone,  I am  well  aware,  is  a mooted  question  among 
artists,  or  so-called  artists ; for  he  who  contends  that  the 
brown  tone  is  the  proper  one  does  not  fully  understand  his 
business,  and  I can  prove  it.  There  never  can  be  made  a clear 
flesh  and  blood  face  over  a brown  tone.  Especially  is  it  impossi- 
ble to  depict  certain  varieties  of  complexion  true  to  life,  with  their 
marvellously  pure  sea-shell  tints,  and  transparent  blue  traceries  of 
veins.  Where  the  deeper  shadows  are  above  the  eyes,  under  the 
chin,  and  some  other  occasional  shades,  the  tone  does  not  matter — 
it  is  well  enough  there ; but  in  the  lighter  shadows,  on  the  temples, 
brow,  under  the  eyes,  about  the  mouth,  and  on  the  neck  and 
bosom,  there  should  not  be  a trace  of  brown ; for  these  arc  delicate 
shades,  greyish,  or  inclined  to  blue  or  green,  and  must  be  pure  and 
transparent,  showing  no  dirty  under-current  of  any  other  colour, 
and  especially  any  colour  made  in  the  photograph.  The  painting 
which  shows  the  photograph  peeping  through  its  colours  reminds 
one  of  that  economical  young  woman  who  inquired  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  have  one  coat  of  paint  on  her  picture.  The  photo- 
graphic print  should  be  used  simply  for  the  assistance  its  outlines 
give  to  the  production  of  a correct  likeness ; that  secured,  it  should 
be  completely  covered,  painted  out,  and  entirely  lost  for  evermore 
to  mortal  vision — only  the  painting  left,  with  its  firm  flesh  and 
graceful  draperies  standing  out  independently  from  the  distance  of 
the  background. 

“ Next  come  those  artists  who  stipulate  for  a blue  tone.  That 
is  not  much  better  than  brown,  but  is  a little.  I used  to  call 
loudly  for  that  myself  before  I learned  better.  But  there  are 
certain  complexions  which  cannot  be  painted  any  more  success- 
fully over  a blue  tone  that  can  some  others  over  the  brown. 

“ Then  comes  that  perfection  of  tone  for  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions of  to-be-painted  pictures  ; the  clear  neutral  grey,  than  which 
thero  can  be  none  more  suitable.  Any  photographer  from  whom  I 
receive  prints  with  this  tone  has  my  enduring  respect.  For 
crayons  and  inks  this  is  the  only  one  that  is  admissible,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  impossible  to  hide  the  photograph  in  those  truly  beautiful 
productions  of  art  when  the  prints  have  any  approach  to  colour,  as 
red,  brown,  or  blue. 

“ In  the  working  of  pictures  which  have  a blue  tone,  a compro- 
mise is  often  effected  by  a mixture  of  colour  with  the  ink,  till  the 
photograph’s  tone  is,  so  to  speak,  infused  into  it.  This,  too,  is  done 
for  working  a brown  tone,  and  the  effect  in  the  finished  picture,  al- 
though better  than  could  have  been  gained  without,  looks  like  an 
expression  of  bad  taste  in  the  artist,  when  it  is  only  his  misfortune 
that  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  such  means.  The  brown  crayon 
print,  though,  is  irremediable ; for  crayon  cannot  be  modified  by  red 
or  any  other  colour.  Black  they  are  as  drifted  charcoal,  and  black 
must  they  remain,  though  the  print  be  as  brown  as  a nut.  And 
these  pictures,  bear  in  mind,  are  expected  to  delude  people  into  the 
belief  that  they  resemble  fine  lithographic  engravings  ; and  pro- 
perly made  they  do,  only  that  they  surpass  them. 

“ But  do  you  not  see  that  these  coloured  faces,  stippled  with 
black,  bear  not  the  slightest  similitude  to  an  engraving,  with  its 
pearly  lights  and  effectively  transparent  shadows  ? To  cover  the 
brown  tone  of  the  shadows,  the  crayon  must  be  ground  in  until  it 
reaches  a density  that  gives  an  effect  too  sooty  for  any  white 
citizen.  This  never  will  do  ; so  the  brown  shadows  and  red  half- 
tones must  be  allowed  to  look  through  the  crayon,  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  background  must  remain  of  this  same  colour,  so 
decidedly  foreign  and  inimical  to  the  supposed  object  of  the 
picture,  and  the  high-lights  in  the  drapery  must  also  take  part  in 
the  general  discolouration. 

“ Perhaps  I have  devoted  too  much  time  to  this  talk  about  tone  ; 
but  1 do  not  think  that  too  great  stress  can  be  placed  on  its 
importance  ; for  why  should  we  not,  in  one  piece  of  work  as  well 
as  another,  be  fastidiously  careful  in  every  minor  detail  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  grand  result. 

“ When  we  attempt  the  portrayal  of  flesh  in  colours,  on  canvas 
or  paper,  all  acknowledge  that  there  cannot  be  too  great  care  in 
searching  out  in  the  human  face,  and  perpetuating  in  the  pictured 
one,  all  the  delicate  tints  and  all  the  peculiarity  and  richness  of 
colour  that  can  be  found,  to  make  it  approach,  as  nearly  as  lies  in 
human  power,  the  living,  breathing  original.  Then  why  should 
not  the  photographer  and  artist  work  together  to  secure  every 
means  in  their  united  power,  to  make  ink  and  crayon  pictures  as 
minutely  as  possible  like  the  engravings  they  represent  ?” 

Hoiv  to  Grow  and  Improve. — Wo  must  all  admit  that  in 
photographic  portraiture,  at  least,  great  strides  have  been 
made  during  the  past  live  years,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  awakening  desire  among  the  photographers  for 
improvement.  The  source  from  which  they  may  learn  the 


most  is,  of  course,  the  magazines  and  books  that  are 
published  especially  for  them,  and  it  is  cheering  to  know 
that  many  are  willing  to  admit  this,  and  show  their 
appreciation  of  it  by  continuing  to  read.  Mr.  L.  G. 
Bigelow,  the  author  of  the  excellent  “Album  of  Lighting 
and  Posing  ’’  which  bears  his  name,  has  recent'y  been  on  a 
tour,  and  he  sends  me  a few  observations  on  this  score 
which  he  made,  and  which  I give  you  below,  hoping  they 
may  show  those  who  wish  to  grow  and  improve,  and  who 
don’t  know  exactly  how  to  go  about  it,  the  proper  way  : — 

“ After  an  extended  tour  in  the  west  and  northwest,  I am 
able  to  say  positively  that  the  next  exhibition  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  will  be  strongly  represented  by  dele- 
gates and  exhibitors  from  those  sections.  The  desire  to  exhibit 
work  seems  stronger  and  more  unanimous  than  on  any  previous 
year,  and  many  at  present  unknown  names  will,  after  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  of  1874,  stand  in  the  front  rank  with  our 
ablest  professionals.  Away  in  some  secluded  village,  off  from 
the  main  lines  of  travel,  I have  been  startled  with  pleasure  to 
find  productions  which  will  compare  favourably  with  that  pro- 
duced in  many  metropolitan  galleries.  In  one  special  instance, 
on  inquiring  as  to  the  meaus  used  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
and  taste  exhibited  in  the  work  displayed,  I found  the  photo- 
grapher was  a subscriber  to  twenty-five  dollars  worth 
of  art  literature  per  annum,  among  which  was  tho  London 
Art  Journal,  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  the  Aldine,  and 
Mosaics.  From  these,  and  starting  with  a natural  taste  for  pic- 
torial effects  and  a love  for  his  business,  he  has  risen  to  rank 
par  ezcellence,  as  the  next  exhibition  will  probably  prove.  Every- 
where I find  the  skilled  ones  the  reading  ones  ; and  they  show 
it  not  only  in  their  work,  but  in  their  manners  and  conversation. 
They  are  wido  awake  to  anything  which  will  advanco  them  in 
perfecting  themselves  iu  their  business.  Some  are  getting 
rich,  and  many  of  them  are  in  prosperous  circumstances.  Most 
of  them  acknowledge  that  tho  way  was  shown  them  through 
tho  study  of  photographic  publications,  and  above  all  by  tho 
meetings  or  reports  of  the  Natioual  Photographic  Association 
or  its  annual  exhibitions.  Most  are  already  members,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  those  not  joined  expressed  a determination 
to  do  so. 

*•  Friends,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  taken  on 
the  same  trip  : men  doing  business  so  ignorant  of  their  work  os 
not  to  bo  able  to  keep  out  of  the  fog  over  half  the  timo.  Some 
do  tair  chemical  work,  but  pose  only  to  exposo  thoir  ignoranco 
of  all  art  principles,  and  even  of  the  mechanical  laws  of 
their  businoss,  and  who  do  not  knov  enough  of  I heir  business 
to  explain  intelligibly  to  their  customers  tho  answers  to 
questions  every  day  asked.  Such  cases,  of  course,  are  rare,  but 
they  ought  not  to  exist  at  all  iu  a businoss  which  assumes  and 
is  generally  recognized  as  a fino  art.  May  tho  grand  army  of 
progress  induco  them  to  join  its  ranks,  with  tho  hope  that,  by 
example  and  precept,  they  may  bo  led  to  become  members 
in  mind  as  well  as  name.  Tho  west  is  bound  to  make  a grand 
showing  at  Chicago,  and  we  say  to  all,  ‘ look  to  your  laurels.’  ” 
Truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING 
STEREOGRAPHS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  F.  HIMES,  PH.D. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  any  one  who  has,  with  great 
care  and  interest,  made  a collection  of  stereographs,  than 
to  witness  their  gradual,  almost  inevitable,  deterioration 
by  use,  aud  often  to  be  obliged  to  see  defects  that  put  in 
an  appearance  on  the  choicest  pictures  run  their  course 
without  possibility  of  being  checked  until  not  only  the 
beauty,  but  the  value  of  the  picture  is  impaired.  No  care 
in  assorting,  and  arranging,  and  packing  away  in  separate 
boxes,  according  to  subjects,  however  it  may  reduce  the 
handling  required  to  find  any  picture  that  may  be  desired 
at  any  time,  can  prevent  the  wear  and  tear  so  injurious  to 
this  class  of  photographs.  A book  may  have  worn  bindings, 
stained,  and  even  partially  effaced,  leaves,  but  will  only 
have  its  beauty  impaired  thereby,  whilst  its  true,  substan- 
tial value  will  remain.  But  long  before  a stereograph  be- 
comes unsightly  to  a casual  inspection,  or  begins  to  show 
a loss  in  value,  it  may  have  lost  some  of  that  peculiar  force 
and  fulness  with  which  it  renders  its  account  of  auy 
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subject  in  the  stereoscope,  under  the  combining  and  mag- 
nifying influence  of  the  glasses  of  the  instrument.  This  is 
not  because  the  photograph  is  more  tender  or  liable  to  in- 
jury, but  because  all  points  and  specks  of  such  pictures, 
however  minute  or  apparently  insignificant  when  viewed 
through  the  instrument,  express  much  more  than  would 
be  even  suspected  to  be  contained  in  a photograph.  The 
dots  may  be  removed  from  all  the  V s of  a printed  page,  the 
letters  may  be  defaced,  words  even  half  obliterated,  and 
yet  it  may  be  completely  read  and  understood  ; the  defi- 
ciencies may  be  mentally  supplied ; but  the  stereograph 
owes  its  peculiar,  almost  magical  power,  to  the  uncon- 
scious, rapid  combination  of  numberless  apparently  mean- 
ingless specks. 

How  many  stereographs,  on  casual  inspection  without 
an  instrument,  present  almost  an  appearance  of  meaning- 
less, almost  unsightly  blotches  of  light  and  shade,  and  yet 
in  the  instrument  acquire  a force  and  beauty  all  their  own. 
It  is  plain  that  any  roughening  or  dimming  of  the  surface 
of  such  a picture  will  rob  it  of  more  of  its  value  than  a 
similar  treatment  of  one  not  to  be  subjected  to  such  an 
examination  ; that  there  will  be  destruction  of  its  wonderful 
wealth  of  details  revealed  by  aid  of  the  instrument. 

But  besides  liability  to  mechanical  injuries,  the  photo- 
graph is  very  sensitive  to  chemical  influences  ; a creature 
of  chemical  reactions,  a result  of  some  of  the  most  delicate 
and  insensible  operations  of  some  of  the  most  subtle  of 
nature’s  agents,  it  seems  to  retain  this  sensitiveness  to 
chemical  influences,  this  subjection  to  agencies  that  do  not 
in  the  least  affect  an  engraving.  No  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  it  can  relieve  it  from  this  liability  to  misfortunes 
peculiarly  its  own.  Accidental  touches  with  the  lingers 
may,  aided  by  atmospheric  influences,  originate  a train 
of  changes  that  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
its  beauty  and  effectiveness.  As  a partial  preventive  of 
the  injury  of  the  pictures  from  preceding  causes,  the  re- 
volving stereoscope  certainly  recommends  itself ; but  it  is 
expensive,  cumbersome,  and  very  limited  in  its  capacity. 

It  seems  strange,  then,  as  the  stereoscope  seems  now  to 
have  become  something  more  than  a novelty',  and  has  its 
recognised  place  and  value  as  a means  of  study  and 
instruction,  that  something  has  not  been  done  to  remedy, 
if  possible,  the  preceding  evils,  and  at  the  same  time 
render  the  pictures  as  easily  consulted  as  books  in  a 
library.  The  old  card  stereograph  holds  its  place  just 
about  as  it  came  into  the  market  with  the  first  instru- 
ments. Attempted  variations  in  size,  even,  have  not 
forced  their  way  into  anything  like  general  favour.  And 
yet  is  there  a form  of  photograph  which  wears  a more 
unfinished,  unattractive  appearance  than  the  stereograph, 
or  is  more  unsatisfactory  to  handle  ? Now,  at  first,  this 
form  seemed  most  convenient  with  the  form  of  closed 
box-stereoscope,  introduced  mainly  through  Sir  David 
Brewster,  into  which  the  picture  was  slid.  But  with  the 
almost  endless  variety  of  instruments  now  in  the  market, 
it  would  seem  that  a corresponding  variety  of  modes  of 
mounting  the  pictures  might  at  least  be  attempted. 

The  writer,  after  suffering  from  all  the  inconveniences, 
especially  for  reference,  entailed  by  the  old  and  only  form 
of  mountiug,  during  the  growth  of  a collection  of  stereo 
graphs  on  various  subjects  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has 
adopted  a plan  which  seems  to  relieve  the  pictures  almost 
entirely  from  liability  to  injury  from  mechanical,  chemical, 
or  atmospheric  causes,  and  yet  permit  of  almost  as  ready 
reference  to  any  particular  picture  as  to  the  page  of  any 
book  in  a library,  whilst  the  space  occupied  is,  at  the  same 
time,  much  reduced. 

A book  is  formed  about  three  and  three-eighths  by 
three  and  a-quarter  inches  in  size,  with  a dozen  or  more 
rather  short  guards,  to  which  double  leaves,  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  stereograph  card,  are  affixed,  like  maps  in  an 
atlas.  Upon  these  leaves  the  stereoscopic  pictures  are 
pasted  as  on  a card,  and  a slip  of  smooth,  stilf  paper  laid 
ou  one,  aud  the  book  closed  and  subjected  to  considerable 


pressure — as  of  a copying-press— for  a short  time,  or, 
still  better,  for  several  hours.  Each  book  contains  leaves 
enough  for  twelve  pictures,  and  has  a title-page  and  index- 
page  iu  which  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  pictures  and 
of  the  negatives  are  placed,  as  well  as  of  the  series  to 
which  it  belongs  ; as,  for  example,  German  series,  vol.  — 
No.  — , &c.  To  examine  such  pictures  the  book  is  opened 
out  and  slid  between  the  wire  supports  of  an  ordinary 
Holmes  stereoscope,  or  into  a box  stereoscope  with  an 
opening  at  the  top  instead  of  on  the  side.  The  Holmes 
stereoscope  is,  however,  preferable,  and  it  is  best  not  to 
open  the  book  completely  before  inserting  the  edges  in 
the  wire  supports,  but  to  do  so  afterwards  by  gently  press- 
ing against  the  back  of  the  book. 

There  arc  so  few  objections  that  suggest  themselves  to 
this  mode  of  mounting  stereographs,  and  so  many  advan- 
tages, that  it  might  become  an  object  with  dealers  to  supply 
the  general  public  with  them  mounted  in  this  way,  whilst 
for  collections  to  be  placed  for  public  use — as  books  in  a 
library — it  seems  specially  adapted,  since  by  suitable  cata- 
logues any  desired  one  might  readily  be  found  and  ex- 
amined by  a simple  form  of  instrument  placed  near  at 
hand.  The  range  of  subjects — scientific,  architectural, 
mechanical,  artistic,  &c. — susceptible  of  illustration  in  this 
way  would  doubtless  soon  be  added  to.  Instead  of  having 
such  pictures  already  pasted  in  books,  dealers  might  simply 
have  them  mounted  on  flexible  cards,  which  could  readily 
be  folded  and  affixed  to  the  guards  of  a proper  book  in 
a few  minutes.  Leaves  of  thin  paper  might  also,  if  de- 
sirable, be  affixed  to  extra  guards,  on  which  fuller  descrip- 
tions, &c.,  could  be  written. — Photographisches  Archiv. 


M.  CIIARDON  ON  THE  COLLODIO-BEOMIDE 
PROCESS* 

For  some  time  past  the  preparation  of  dry  plates  has  been 
studied  on  many  hands.  Every  one  has  his  own  ideas  on 
the  matter,  and  numerous  processes  have  been  brought 
forward  which  are  very  similar  to  one  another.  The  plan 
of  preparing  plates  with  bromide  of  silver  in  suspension  in 
the  collodion,  a method  known  under  the  name  of  the 
collodio-bromide  or  emulsion  process,  differs  from  other 
systems,  and,  before  giving  it  the  preference,  we  shall  do 
well  to  consider  in  what  its  real  value  lies.  To  do  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  qualities 
which  dry  plates  should  possess.  Thus  they  ought  to 
be : — 

1.  Easy  of  preparation. 

2.  Require  but  a brief  exposure. 

3.  Possess  good  keeping  qualities. 

4.  And  develop  within  a reasonable  time. 

I shall  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  two  first  conditions 
named,  but  will  say  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  develop- 
ment. I believe,  and  this  is  but  a personal  opinion,  that 
the  image  should  not  be  very  long  in  coming  out,  and  by 
this  I mean  that  the  picture  should  present  itself  in  all  its 
details,  whether  it  is  of  a weak  or  vigorous  nature?  If  an 
acid  solution  is  employed,  the  development  will  be  rather 
longer  than  when  an  alkaline  liquid  is  used  ; and  here  I beg 
to  call  attention  to  an  important  point,  which  is  that  de- 
veloping and  intensifying  are  often  confounded.  The 
development,  as  I have  just  said,  should  bring  up  the 
image  in  every  detail,  while  the  intensifier  should  only  be 
resorted  to  to  give  the  cliche  a little  better  effect.  It  is 
by  reason  of  this  confusion  that  pictures  of  a hard  char- 
acter are  so  often  obtained,  the  development  not  being 
complete  before  the  operator  has  proceded  to  intensify.  I 
will  add,  moreover,  that  intensifying  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable, and  that  a cliche  which  has  never  been  submitted 
to  the  operation  will  be  always  much  more  harmonious, 
and  yield  a far  more  perfect  print. 

AYitli  alkaline  development,  which  I habitually  employ, 
I have  no  need  to  intensify  my  image,  but  in  order  to  do 
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this  an  excellent  preparation  is  necessary,  which  is  opacpie, 
and  which  gives  sufficient  opacity  to  the  image. 

If  now  we  examine  the  emulsion  process,  I find  that  in 
the  preparation  of  plates  it  is  superior  to  all  others  as 
regards  the  simplicity  of  the  operations.  As  regards  the 
exposure  required,  I do  not  share  the  opinion  generally 
expressed  that  very  short  exposures  are  necessary.  On 
the  contrary,  I have  found  that  the  period  required  is  two 
or  three  times  as  long  as  that  for  plates  sensitised  in  a 
hath.  M.  Stuart  Wortley  has  obtained  results  in  two  or 
three  seconds : but  under  what  circumstances  ? It  is  only 
by  forcing  the  development,  and  continually  renewing  the 
solutions ; and  then  he  obtains  but  weak  images,  which  re- 
quire as  much  time  again  to  be  spent  in  intensifying  them 
as  was  previously  necessary  for  their  development.  I have 
heard  that  the  plates  now  purchaseable  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Stuart  Wortley  plates  possess  good  qualities, 
but  those  who  have  essayed  to  prepare  them  from  the  pub- 
lished formula;  have  not  succeeded.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  process  has  been  brought  forward  more 
especially  as  a commercial  speculation. 

Coming  back  to  my  subject,  I affirm  that  a lengthy  de- 
velopment of  this  kind  is  not  practicable,  and  that  if  it 
succeeds  in  certain  hands  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  within 
reach  of  all  of  us.  M.  Stillman,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
society,  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your  notice  some 
cliches  and  a formula  for  preparing  emulsions.  I have 
prepared  some  plates  with  the  collodion  he  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  I regret  to  say  that  I have  not  been  successful 
with  it.  I found  in  this  preparation  the  defects  which  I have 
just  indicated.  May  be,  the  collodion  had  undergone  a 
change ; may  be,  1 have  been  unskilful ; but,  at  any  rate,  I 
have  failed  to  obtain  anything.  The  collodion  is  extremely 
fragile,  and,  as  you  may  see,  the  film  could  not  be  preserved 
intact.  Wishing  to  make  some  comparative  essays,  I took 
two  negatives  with  some  plates  that  I had  kept  by  me  for 
a period  of  three  months.  These  plates  had  been  pre- 
pared by  M.  Stebbing,  and  they  received  an  exposure 
three  or  four  times  less,  and  yet  gave  good  cliches,  without 
any  intensifying  at  all.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  considered 
that  1 am  praising  M.  Stebbing  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
and  I ought  to  say  that  I myself  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  plates  according  to  his  formula. 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  VARNISHED  NEGATIVE 
FILMS. 

BY  KOCH  REICH.* 

For  the  purpose  of  peeling  off  the  film  from  a varnished 
negative  I prepare  in  the  first  place  a mixture  composed  of 
the  undermentioned  material,  viz. : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  60  parts 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  ...  90  ,, 

Water  180  ., 

Ordinary  soap  ...  ...  ...  £ part 

The  above  ingredients  are  mixed  together,  and  then 
poured  rapidly  over  the  varnished  film  in  such  a way  that 
every  part  of  the  surface  is  uniformly  covered,  and  no 
portion  treated  a second  time.  The  superfluous  liquid  ie 
poured  off  ana  thrown  away,  for  it  cannot  be  employed 
again  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  film  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  and,  when  perfectly 
desiccated,  some  thick  normal  collodion  is  poured  over  it, 
to  which  a little  castor  oil  has  been  added.  This  leather 
collodion,  having  dried  uniformly  over  the  negative  film, 
will  be  found  capable  of  being  peeled  off,  bringing  the 
collodion  image  with  it. 

Should  the  film,  when  separated  from  the  glass,  lack 
thickness,  and  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  cliche  film  of  a 
stouter  and  more  compact  nature,  the  same  may  be  treated 
with  a solution  of  gelatine  (without  soap)  after  the  leather 
collodion  has  been  applied,  and  even  with  a second 
application  of  collodion  if  such  is  deemed  necessary. 

By  employing  this  simple  plan  of  preceeding,  1 may 
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mention  that  I have  stripped  upwards  of  a hundred 
negative  films  from  glass,  all  of  which  had  been  previously 
varnished,  without  having  had  a single  mishap.  They 
were  from  plates  prepared  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion 
process;  but  whether  dry  plates  (and  especially  those  which 
have  been  prepared  with  a substratum  of  albumen)  could  bo 
so  readily  treated,  is  a matter  of  which  1 have  no  experience 
at  present. 


PHOTO-SPECTROSCOPIC  RESEARCHES. 

BY  PROF.  H.  VOGEL.* 

A short  time  back  I gave  an  account  of  some  photographic 
experiments  I had  made  with  the  spectrum. f After  1 had 
succeeded,  as  there  detailed,  in  discovering  a method  of 
rendering  bromide  of  silver  strongly  sensitive  to  coloured 
rays,  which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  affected  the  salt  but 
little,  I tried  other  colouring  matters  and  silver  salts  to 
ascertain  their  behaviour  likewise  under  the  influence  of 
the  spectrum. 

These  experiments  were,  it  is  true,  performed  at  a very 
unfavourable  period  of  the  year ; but  they  yielded  a 
series  of  results  which  supplement  very  materially  my 
earlier  observations.  In  the  first  place,  I found  that  pure 
bromide  of  silver  was  sensitive  for  all  colours  of  the 
spectrum  : for  some,  as  a matter  of  course,  more  than 
others.  The  maximum  sensitiveness  lies  between  li  and 
the  point  Grf  F,  by  which,  according  to  Bunsen,  I mean 
the  spot  two-thirds  distant  from  the  lines  G and  F, 
reckoning  from  G (see  fig.).  From  there  towards  the 
red  it  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  diminution  is  more 
rapid  towards  the  ultra-violet,  the  action  being  different 
at  different  times. 

In  the  figure,  line  No.  1 shows  an  image  upon  pure 
bromide.  In  the  sketch  the  spectrum  lines  are  shown  as 
perpendicular  lines  at  the  proper  distances,  and  the  wavy 
outline  upon  the  horizontal  line  No.  1 indicates  that  the 
sensitive  action  in  red  begins  at  B,  gradually  increasing 
until  it  becomes  most  powerful  in  the  indigo,  and  quickly 
diminishes  in  the  violet.  If  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of 
any  light  absorbing  body  mixed  with  the  bromide  of  silver 
its  action  is  at  once  apparent,  showing  at  the  point  of  the 
greatest  absorption,  also,  a stronger  photographic  action, 
which  is  at  times  only  observable  in  one  line.  Foreign 
matter  of  this  kind  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
commercial  samples  of  collodion,  serving  as  basis  for  the 
image.  The  spectroscope  betrays  the  presence  of  these 
substances,  the  amount  of  which  might  be  so  small  as  to 
bafHe  chemical  analysis. 

I found,  on  further  investigation,  that  with  coloured 
bromide  of  silver  the  point  of  the  greatest  absorption  of  the 
colouring  matter  did  not  coincide  accurately  with  the 
point  of  the  strongest  photographic  action.  I remarked, 
indeed,  that  the  point  where  the  strongest  action  took 
place  was  rather  nearer  the  red  than  the  absorption  point 
of  the  colour.  This  circumstance  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  chemicals  which  come  into  play  exert  some  influ- 
ence, and  the  absorption  power  of  the  collodion  film  and 
bromide  of  silver  also  have  their  role  to  perform. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  behaviour  of  chloride  of 
silver.  Pure  chloride  of  silver  plates  compared  with 
bromide  of  silver  were  found  to  be  highly  insensitive. 
Where  bromide  of  silver  gave  a very  vigorous  representa- 
tion of  the  spectrum  from  II  to  beyond  D in  fifteen 
minutes,  chloride  of  silver  yielded  not  the  trace  of  an 
image  with  the  same  exposure.  It  was  only  after  the  ex- 
posure had  been  prolonged  to  thirty-eight  and  a-half 
minutes  that  I obtained  any  impression  at  all  upon  the 
chloride.  This  was  most  visible  between  G and  E,  left  off 
in  the  middle  between  g and  h,  and  continued  gradually 
lessening  to  the  other  side  into  the  red,  so  that  line  B was 
just  slightly  visible  (see  No.  II  line,  in  fig.)  To  judge 
from  this  one  experiment,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pure  dry 
bromide  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  that  specified 

• Photographisches  Mittheilungen. 

t See  Photographic  Niws  for  12th  December,  1873. 
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by  Schultz-Sellac  for  moist  chloride  of  silver.  Schultz 
found  only  sensitiveness  between  the  ultra-violet  up  to 
line  H;  but,  according  to  the  experiment  just  referred  to, 
the  sensitiveness  extends  through  the  whole  spectrum. 


J1.  B C X>  Eli  T c AH 


Very  remarkable  is  the  behaviour  of  red  chloride  of 
silver.  This  showed  itself  to  be  the  most  sensitive  iu  the 
yellow,  a vigorous  line  being  produced  at  D.  The  sensi- 
tiveness rapidly  diminished  both  towards  the  violet  end, 
where  it  extended  to  G,  and  the  red  end,  where  it  ended  at 
C (see  No.  Ill  line  in  fig.)  Thus,  red  tinted  chloride  of 
silver  showed  much  greater  sensitiveness  than  the  pure 
chloride.  Whilst  the  latter  required  an  exposure  of  thirty- 
eight  minutes  to  give  a marked  impression,  the  tinted  com- 
pound gave  a vigorous  mark  in  the  yellow  within  fifteen 
minutes.  Chloride  of  silver  tinted  red  would,  according 
to  this,  be  the  ideal  of  photography.  For  ideal  photo- 
graphy, which  should  reproduce  reality — or,  in  other  words, 
the  tones  in  their  comparative  brightness  should  reproduce 
yellow  as  the  lightest,  then  red  and  green,  and  then  blue, 
which  is  to  be  classed  with  the  darker  colours.  This  is 
what  the  red  tinted  chloride  does  in  fact,  and  if  it  were 
only  more  sensitive,  it  would  be  unquestionably  the  finest 
material  for  photography. 

Red  coralline  bromide  of  silver  is  much  more  sensitive, 
but  does  not  come  so  near  to  ideal  photography,  for  it  re- 
produces blue  quite  as  brightly  as  yellow.  I tried  to 
employ  a mixture  of  the  two  bodies.  The  red  chloro- 
bromide  of  silver  gave  a result  half  way  between  red 
chloride  of  silver  and  red  bromide  of  silver.  The  com- 
pound showed  itself  to  be  most  sensitive  at  1) ; from  thence 
the  action  diminished  very  rapidly  towards  red,  and  ended 
G millimetres  from  1).  Towards  blue  the  diminution  of 
sensitiveness  was  less  rapid,  lfetween  F and  G in  the 
middle  the  sensitiveness  again  increased,  and  reached  a 
second  maximum  near  G,  reaching  to  h,  when  it  diminished 
rapidly,  and  disappeared  4 millimetres  further  on.  (See 
No.  IV  line  in  fig.)  The  only  gain,  therefore,  resulting 
from  mixing  the  chlorine  and  bromine  was  an  increased 
sensitiveness  in  the  yellow,  which,  however,  did  not  appear 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  matter  being  carried 
further. 

The  examination  of  the  iodide  of  silver  furnished 
interesting  results.  Pure  and  dry  iodide  of  silver  showed 
a considerable  sensitiveness  for  violet  as  far  as  green 
(H" — b.),  then  the  action  suddenly  ceased,  but  could  be 
traced  in  the  red  for  two  millimetres  beyond  B.  Here  also 
there  was  a much  more  widespread  sensitiveness  indicated 
than  experiments  hitherto  made  had  shown.  Bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  behaved  in  a peculiar  manner.  An 
ordinary  wet  plate  showed  on  the  29th  October,  with  an 
exposure  of  ten  minutes,  at  3 h.  6 m.  p.m.,  a very  vigorous 
action  at  G,  for  here  a most  marked  line  was  produced  ; 
the  action  remained  pretty  uniform  until  line  E,  and  was 
lost  in  the  middle  between  D and  E.  Towards  violet  the 
action  only  went  two  millimetres  beyond  II  (see  No.  V 
line).  A much  more  notable  action  was  obtained  on  the 
7th  November,  when  the  sensitiveness  extended  into  line 


D,  and  on  the  other  side  until  7 millimetres  beyond  H.  I 
make  this  remark  only  to  prove  that  on  different  days  tho 
action  of  the  light  is  different.  In  general  the  action  is 
the  most  vigorous  between  h and  F,  and  the  maximum 
action  lies  2 millimetres  from  G towards  F,  when  the 
elevation  in  line  V (see  fig)  is  shown.  By  reason  of  this 
difference  in  the  action,  it  is  necessary  that  the  compara- 
tive results  be  made  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Washed  wet  plates  behaved  quite  differently  to  the 
bromo-iodide  of  silver  plates  with  nitrate  of  silver ; the 
strong  line  at  G was  no  more  to  be  seen,  but  instead,  there 
appeared  on  development  a brown  band  about  G,  which  in 
different  experiments  appeared  of  unequal  intensity  and 
breadth,  and  very  near  appeared  the  other  part  of  the  pic- 
ture in  pure  blue.  On  the  30th  October,  1873,  I obtained 
a picture  which  began  in  E,  was  most  vigorous  at  F,  and 
diminished  towards  G,  and  disappeared  before  II  (see  line 
No.  VI).  On  the  1st  November  the  action  extended  into 
the  yellow,  and  on  the  other  side  to  II,  and  was  more 
vigorous  at  G,  as  the  dotted  line  shows. 

These  experiments  show  the  great  influence  of  the  sensi- 
tizers upon  the  film. 

A washed  and  dried  collodion  plate  behaved  again  differ- 
ently, for  its  sensitiveness  first  began  iu  the  violet  at  h , 
(13  m.  from  G)  then  diminished  until  2 m.  beyond  G ; 
then  began  a very  vigorous  action,  which  reached  nearly 
as  far  as  e (4  in.  from  E).  Immediately  beyond  E the 
action  disappeared  (see  line  VII  in  fig.) 

A tannin  plate  of  the  same  kind  of  collodion  was  then 
tried.  In  this  a vigorous  action  from  II'  to  2 in.  beyond 
G was  shown.  Then  it  became  suddenly  weaker,  and 
lasted  till  near  E.  At  E the  action  was  a little  stronger, 
although  still  very  slight,  and  it  disappeared  near  D. 
Other  tannin  plates  gave  a similar  result,  only  the  action 
went  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  violet,  or  the  red, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  violet  and  red  rays. 

Singular  was  the  behaviour  of  red  tinted  bromo -iodized 
collodion.  As  a dry  plate  it  gave  a result  such  as  shown 
at  line  VIII.  The  strongest  action  was  at  G.  then  it 
suddenly  diminished,  and  again  became  more  marked  near 
F.  Exposed  wet  with  nitrate  solution,  the  result  was 
totally  different  (see  line  IX).  In  this  case  the  greatest 
amount  of  sensitiveness  was  in  the  light  blue  at  F,  and 
diminished  towards  the  dark  blue  and  violet,  appearing 
again  vigorously  near  G.  This  red  bromo-iodide  of  silver, 
when  moist  with  nitrate  solution,  is  more  sensitive,  there- 
fore, to  the  less,  than  to  the  more,  refrangible  rays.  As 
may  have  been  seen  in  the  illustration,  however,  iu  no  case 
with  portrait  collodion  was  there  any  sensitiveness  in  the 
yellow  and  red.  It  is  obvious  that  the  colouring  matters 
added  to  collodion  would  soon  get  into  the  nitrate  bath, 
and  the  latter  would  soon  show  the  effects  of  organic 
contamination. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these 
experiments : — 

1.  Bromide,  chloride,  and  iodide  of  silver  fare  sensitive 
to  all  the  colours  of  the  visible  spectrum,  but  least  so  in  the 
ultra-red  rays. 

2.  Chloride  of  silver  coloured  with  coralline  shows 
most  sensitiveness  in  the  yellow. 

3.  Coloured  bromo-chloride  of  silver  shows  a sensitive- 
ness midway  between  that  of  its  coloured  component  parts. 

4.  Bromo-iodide  of  silver  with  nitrate  solution  (the  ordi- 
nary wet  plate)  is  most  sensitive  at  line  G (dark  blue).  The 
sensitiveness  diminishes  slowly  to  green,  and  quicklyto  red. 

5.  Washed  wet  and  dry  bromo-iodide  of  silver  shows 
itself  very  sensitive  for  light  blue,  and  less  sensitive  for 
dark  blue  and  violet. 

6.  Dry  red  bromo-iodide  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  for 
dark  blue  than  for  light  blue. 

7.  Red  bromo-iodide  of  silver  with  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  shows  most  sensitiveness  in  green  and  light  blue, 
less  sensitiveness  for  dark  blue,  and  least  for  violet. 

I 8.  Tannin  preservative  increases  the  sensitiveness  of 
bromo-iodide  of  silver  for  violet,  but  not  for  blue. 
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ELIMINATING  HYPOSULPHITE  FROM  PRINTS. 
We  have  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Anthony  with  some  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
acetate  of  lead  for  eliminating  the  final  traces  of  hypo- 
sulphite from  the  silver  print.  The  method  in  question 
has  been  referred  to  of  late,  for  distinction,  as  .Mr.  Newton’s 
method,  that  gentleman  having  revived  the  plan  about  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  brought  it  prominently  under  the 
attention  of  American  photographers.  Dr.  Anthony’s  ex- 
periments with  the  lead  salt  belong  to  a pre-collodion 
period  of  photographic  history.  The  use  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  other  salts  having  a similar  reaction  upon  hyposul- 
phites, has  been,  as  old  photographers  know,  ofteu  sug- 
gested, and  occasionally  tried,  the  aim  generally  being  to 
oxidize  the  traces  of  the  unstable  hyposulphites  of  soda 
and  silver  lurking  in  the  prints,  and  convert  them  into 
harmless  sulphates  or  acetates.  Besides  the  lead  salts, 
various  other  agents  have  been  suggested  and  tried.  Dr. 
Angus  Smith  suggested  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  Mr.  Hart 
suggested  hypochlorate  of  soda,  Mr.  R.  D.  C.  Tichborne 
proposod  chlorate  of  barium,  Dr.  Vogel  proposed  iodine. 
From  a variety  of  causes,  none  of  these  have  come  into 
general  use.  Their  use  seemed  to  involve  a certain  trouble, 
and  an  uncertain  advantage.  In  very  few  instances,  in- 
deed, have  any  of  the  methods  received  systematic  trial 
with  a view  to  compare  their  results  with  those  produced 
by  simple  washing  after  the  lapse  of  a few  years.  The 
committee  formed  in  New  York  for  that  purpose  reported, 
as  we  announced  last  week,  unfavourably.  Dr.  Anthony’s 
experiments  are  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  possess 
the  especial  value  which  lapse  of  time  can  give  as  a full 
means  of  testing.  The  prints  he  forwards  for  our  inspec- 
tion are  certainly  not  faded,  so  far  as  that  term  implies 
partial  effaeement  of  the  image,  but  they  are  slightly 
tinged  with  the  sulphur  hue  in  the  whites.  The  plain 
paper  prints  are  less  changed  than  those  on  albumenized 
paper,  giving  further  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
albumen  is  answerable  for  much  of  the  instability  of  prints 
on  albumenized  paper.  The  plain  paper  prints  are  of  a 
purple-black  tint,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  anything 
of  their  pristine  vigour  during  the  quarter  of  a century 
which  has  elapsed  since  their  production.  The  albu- 
menized prints  are  of  a somewhat  peculiar  tint,  approxi- 
mating to  mauve,  the  whites  of  a pale  primrose  tint. 
How  much  change  they  have  undergone  we  cannot  say. 
On  the  whole,  the  influence  of  the  acetate  of  lead  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  injurious,  but  probably  useful  in  Dr. 
Anthony’s  hands.  Of  the  two  other  individual  experi- 
mentalists who  have  recorded  results,  both  have  been 
favourable.  Dr.  Maidstone  Smith,  last  year,  gave  us  de- 


tails of  some  trials  made  upwards  of  a twelvemonth  pre- 
vious, which  were  favourable  to  the  lead  salt,  and  Mr. 
Gregson  stated  last  year  'a  similar  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  a committee  appointed  by  a society  to  test 
carefully,  find  that  the  prints  so  treated  really  change  more 
than  prints  produced  under  similar  conditions  washed  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  difference  in  experiences  is 
probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  difference  in  treating 
the  prints  after  the  application  of  the  solution  of  lead  salt. 
In  the  reaction  which  follows  the  immersion  of  the  par- 
tially washed  prints  in  the  acetate  of  lead  solution,  sul- 
phate of  lead  and  acetate  of  soda  are  formed ; and  it  is 
important  that  a very  thorough  rinsing  should  follow,  for 
if  any  trace  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  be  left  in  the  texture  of 
the  paper  it  would  certainly  turn  yellow  by  contact  with 
the  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  generally  present  in 
greater  or  less  proportion  in  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 
Hence,  unless  care  were  used  in  washing  the  prints  after 
the  eliminating  process,  the  very  operation  intended  to 
remove  unstable  and  deleterious  hyposulphites  might  in- 
troduce another  element  scarcely  less  deleterious.  Dr. 
Fhipson  suggested  the  introduction  of  one  per  cent,  of 
nitric  acid  into  the  washing  water  after  the  eliminating 
treatment,  to  remove  the  risk  it  involved,  and  in  further 
experiments  this  precaution  may  be  worth  trying.  In  the 
meantime  we  think  that  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
thorough  and  short  washing,  employing  some  mechanical 
aid  to  the  removal  of  the  hyposulphite,  such  as  sponging 
or  pressure,  than  upon  methods  of  decomposing  the  final 
traces  of  the  fixing  bath,  which  may  cling  to  the  prints 
after  inefficient  washing. 


WATER  IN  COLLODION. 

The  addition  of  water  to  a horny,  repellent  collodion  has 
been  practised  for  years  with  advantage ; and,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  summer,  the  free  use  of  water  in  collodion, 
for  subjects  requiring  long  exposure  in  hot  weather,  is  the 
best  means  of  avoiding  stains  from  the  drying  of  the  film. 
In  the  course  of  a discussion  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  collodion  was  recommended  as  a means  of 
obtaining  increased  sensitiveness.  Mr.  Gardner,  referring 
to  the  subject,  said  : — 

“ I believe  it  is  a mistaken  idea  to  avoid  the  entire  use  of  water 
in  collodion.  I had  taken  the  greatesi  pains  to  get  the  best  alcohol 
to  make  luy  collodion,  but  found  it  was  not  working  very  well, 
when  an  operator,  looking  at  one  of  the  negatives,  suggested  thatl 
should  add  some  water  to  the  collodion.  I added  the  water,  so  that 
it  threw  down  a small  quantity  of  the  cotton,  which  redissolved 
again ; then  I tried  it,  and  found  it  to  work  very  satisfactorily. 
Since  that  time  I have  believed  that  a small  quantity  of  water  is 
not  objectionable  in  collodion.  When  I used  the  iodide  of  am- 
monia and  the  bromide  of  ammonia  instead  of  using  alcohol,  I 
dissolved  them  in  water  and  passed  them  through  an  ordinary 
filter  into  the  collodion.  I have  never  found  any  mode  of  making 
collodion  so  quickly  as  by  preparing  it  simply  with  water.” 
Another  member,  Sir.  Mason,  said  : “ Twenty  years  ago  we  used 
to  be  very  careful  about  getting  water  into  the  collodion.  Two 
years  ago,  when  a discussion  came  up  here,  I remarked  that  I had 
tried  the  experiment  of  adding  to  twenty  ounces  of  collodion  four 
ounces  of  water.  The  collodion  was  made  with  ninety-five  per 
cent,  alcohol  and  ether  equal  parts.  I dissolved  my  salts  in  water, 
using  potassium  principally,  and  continued  to  add  water  until  I 
had  added  four  ounces.”  Further  testimony  was  given  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  said  : “ I had  some  collodion,  a shorttime  ago,  which 
was  very  rigid  and  worked  very  slowly.  I thought  I would  add 
a little  water  to  see  if  I could  not  make  it  a little  tender.  I did 
so  ; and  it  improved  the  sensitiveness  nearly  a third.  It  seemed 
to  be  as  open  and  porous  as  the  best  collodion  I had,  while  the 
cotton  was  absolutely  good  for  nothing  for  my  work  without  the 
water.  When  collodion  is  tough,  1 think  by  adding  a little  water 
to  it,  it  may  be  improved  very  much.” 

In  adding  water,  it  must  be  done  with  great  care  ; we 
have  found  a couple  of  drops  in  an  ounce  of  collodion  make 
a great  improvement.  It  should  be  added  a drop  or  two  at 
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a time,  shaking  the  collodion  meanwhile.  It  is  better  to 
add  too  little  and  try,  than  to  add  too  much,  as  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  remedy.  The  effect  of  too  much  is  to  make  the 
collodion  glutinous,  yielding  an  uneven  and  crapy  film. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  experiment  upon  part  of  a stock  of 
collodion,  so  that  if  by  chance  too  much  water  is  added, 
the  fault  may  be  remedied  by  adding  more  collodion. 


A FEW  BACKGROUND  HINTS. 

We  cull,  for  the  beuefit  of  our  readers,  a few  hints  on 
backgrounds  which  have  recently  appeared  in  various 
pages.  They  are  not  strictly  new,  but  they  all  possess 
some  points  of  novelty  to  be  of  possible  service  to  some 
portraitists.  The  first  is  contributed  to  our  Year-Book 
l>y  Mr.  A.  Asher,  of  Edinburgh  ; and  we  reproduce  it  here 
for  the  special  purpose  of  illustrating  it  by  an  engraving 
which  was  not  ready  in  time  for  the  pages  when  we  first 
issued  it.  Mr.  Asher  describes  it  as  valuable  in  all  kinds 
of  portraiture,  but  especially  useful  for  pictures  in  which 
effective  light  and  shade  are  employed  to  produce  the 
results  which  photographers  term  “ Rembrandts.”  Here 
is  the  figure. 


Mr.  Asher’s  description  is  as  follows : — 

“The  framework,  of  wood,  is  circular-shaped,  arched 
across  the  front,  and  dome-shaped  from  front  to  back  of 
top  circle.  The  dimensions  for  bust  or  three-quarter  por- 
traits may  be  about  six  feet  wide  in  front,  two  feet  deep 
in  middle  of  circles  ; height  four  and  a-half  feet  at  sides, 
and  six  and  a-half  feet  at  top  of  arch  in  front.  Any 
joiner  can  easily  design  and  make  the  framework.  Thin 
laths  similar  to  those  used  in  Venetian  blinds,  and  which 
are  easily  bent  to  the  dome  shape,  are  nailed  close  together 
on  to  the  framework,  any  inequalities  being  easily  pared 
away.  When  the  laths  are  all  fitted  and  nailed  down, 
give  them  a coat  of  strong  glue  size,  which  allow  to  dry  ; 
then  cover  over  with  cotton  cloth,  not  too  thick,  using 
strong  flour  paste  both  on  the  cloth  and  over  the  laths. 
Lay  on  the  cloth  as  smoothly  as  possible,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  edges  of  the  cloth  lie  upon  the  joinings  of  the 
laths.  When  dry,  give  a coat  of  oil  paint,  any  suitable 
colour  (the  paint  assists  greatly  in  binding  the  cloth  and 
wood  well  together).  When  the  paint  is  dry  it  may  be 
size-coloured  to  any  shade  desired.  If  one  coat  of  size 
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does  not  cover  solid,  give  another,  having  as  much  glue 
size  in  it  that  it  will  not  rub  off  with  the  finger  when  dry. 
A few  large  castors  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  framework 
render  it  very  portable,  a touch  bringing  it  into  any 
desired  position.  The  trouble  or  expense  of  producing 
this  1 niche  ’ background  will  never  be  regretted  by  any 
one  adding  it  to  his  accessories.” 

In  the  Photographer's  Friend  (published  in  Baltimore)  we 
find  a somewhat  similar  background,  with  an  addition  of 
side  screens  and  reflectors.  Here  is  the  figure. 


The  inventor,  Mr.  F.  Waller,  gives  the  following  hints 
for  making  such  a background : — 

“ In  the  first  place  there  is  a circular  platform  of  five 
feet  diameter  and  ten  inches  high,  neatly  carpeted,  on 
large  rollers,  and  provided  with  handles  for  running  it 
about.  The  background  frame  is  seven  feet  high,  and  is 
exactly  half  of  a circle  five  feet  in  diameter,  so  as  to  fit 
closely  around  the  platform.  It  has  three  rollers,  one  at 
the  centre  and  one  on  each  side.  It  is  not  attached  to  the 
platform,  because  it  allows  of  greater  freedom  detached, 
though  they  will  both  move  easily  together.  At  each  side 
of  the  frame  is  a hinged  skeleton  door,  in  which  is  an 
upper  and  lower  swinging  screen  controlled  by  thumb- 
screws. These  doors  are  two  feet  wide,  and  extend  from 
the  top  of  framework  to  the  top  of  platform,  clearing  it  so  as 
to  swing  in  or  out.  The  woollen  background — cloth  is  used, 
of  light  colour — in  stretching  it  draw  only  from  the  top  and 
bottom,  when  it  will  take  the  form  without  wrinkles.  It 
should  be  rendered  opaque  by  being  covered  on  the  back 
with  dark  muslin.  The  side  screens  are  covered  with 
white  muslin  only.  The  side  screens  may  be  used  as 
light  screens,  to  cut  off  or  soften  the  light,  or  as 
reflectors  to  the  shadow  side.  By  the  double  arrange- 
ment the  full  flood  of  light  may  be  directed  upon  the 
face,  and  the  lower  part  screened.  This  is  a great 
advantage  for  light  draperies ; for  very  black  draperies 
they  may  be  reversed.” 

In  the  Philadelphia  Photographer , L.  M.  Whitney  describes 
his  mode  of  making  a circular  background,  which,  he  says, 
is  light,  cheap,  and  useful.  He  writes  as  follows  : — 

“Take  two  pieces  of  bent  felloes  for  the  hind  wheel  of 
a buggy ; spring  them  out  so  that  they  will  span  about  five 
feet ; ten  on  the  ends  for  the  corner  posts ; let  the  posts 
run  past  one  inch ; frame  strips  in  between  once  in  six  or 
eight  inches  ; take  the  heavy  brown  paper  for  sheeting  up 
buildings  ; tack  on  inside  two  thicknesses,  breaking  joints  ; 
now  take  thin  brown  paper,  aud  glue  strips  over  the  last 
joints  ; mount  on  four  table  castors  ; paint  one  coat  of  lead 
or  brown,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Cost,  one  half  day’s 
work,  and  $2  for  stock.  Is  very  light,  and  easy  to 
handle.” 

In  the  same  excellent  journal  Mr.  T.  C.  Harris  describes 
another  background  of  the  same  character,  also  easy  to  make 
at  home.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ A good  cheap  background  for  ‘ Rembrandt  ’ heads  can 
be  made  by  gluing  together  three  or  four  layers  of  paste- 
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board,  so  as  to  make  a large  heavy  card  about  five  feet 
square.  This  is  to  be  cut  into  a perfect  circle  five  feet 
in  diameter.  Over  one  or  both  sides  of  this  paste  one-thick- 
ness of  common  muslin ; when  dry,  cut  out  of  this  circle 
a triangular  piece  with  the  point  of  the  triangle  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  card.  The  base  of  this  triangle  wall 
be  at  the  edge  of  the  circle,  and  the  width  will  govern  the 
concavity  of  the  background  when  finished.  Now  bring 
the  edges  of  the  cut  together,  giving  sufficient  lap,  and 
rivet  firmly  with  ordinary  copper  rivets  placed  about  two 
or  three  inches  apart ; around  the  edge  of  the  whole  tack 
a wooden  hoop  to  give  stiffness.  Afterwards  paint  the 
desired  shade  on  the  inside,  and  mount  on  a light  wooden 
frame  or  an  old  head-rest.  This  makes  a very  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  ready-made  grounds,  and  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  whose  supply  of  ‘ stamps  ’ is  not 
sufficient  to  buy  one.” 


ACETATE  OF  LEAD  FOR  REMOVING  HYPOSUL- 
PHITE FROM  PRINTS. 

BY  JOHN  ANTHONY,  M.D. 

As  a supplement  to  the  interesting  experiments  lately  made 
in  New  York  on  the  effect  of  soaking  prints  in  a solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  subsequent  to  their  treatment  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  I am  fortunately  enabled  to  supply  some 
valuable  evidence  of  the  effect  of  time — about  a quarter  of 
a century — on  prints  so  treated  with  the  lead  salt.  The 
specimens  1 sent  to  our  worthy  editor  for  his  criticism  were 
taken  and  printed  from  some  two  or  three  years  before  the 
invention  of  collodion,  which,  of  course,  fixes  the  date  suffi- 
ciently near.  Negatives  at  that  time  were  necessarily  taken 
on  paper,  and  occasionally  the  paper  negative  was  well 
waxed  to  make  it  transparent,  and  to  as  far  as  possible  get 
rid  of  the  texture  of  the  paper,  which  was  apt  to  appear  in 
the  print.  I send  negatives  of  each  kind,  and  prints  taken 
from  them  at  the  early  period  of  the  art  I meution.  Some 
of  the  prints  are  on  plain  paper,  and  some  on  paper  slightly 
albumenized.  It  was  usual  in  that  day  to  print  on  plain 
salted  paper  by  the  process  known  as  of  Blanquart  Evrard, 
that  is,  by  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver ; and  the  toning  was 
invariably  done  by  old  hyposulphite  solution — the  richer  in 
silver  the  better.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  priuts  so 
printed  and  toned  have  kept  very  well,  and  only  one  print 
shows  three  spots  of  the  characteristic  deterioration.  One 
print  on  plain  paper  of  the  same  subject,  and  from  the  same 
negative — the  Egyptian  head — was  soaked  in  a solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  after  it  came  out  of  the  hypo.  It  will  be 
known  by  its  appearing  rather  purple  than  brown.  For  a 
long  time  these  lead-treated  pictures  retained  the  tone  they 
gained  in  the  lead  solution,  viz.,  a delicate  lilac  ; but  the 
shade  seems  to  have  changed  by  time,  and  in  the  prints  on 
albumenized  paper  which  accompany  their  respective  nega- 
tives the  colour  has  merged  to  a pinky  lilac — not  an  un- 
pleasant tint.  There  is  rather  a yellowing  of  the  whites 
irom  age,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  comparison  with  the 
negatives,  no  great  amount  of  general  fading.  So  far  as  I 
remember,  it  was  imperative  to  print  these  specimens,  which 
were  intended  to  bo  leaded,”  deeper  than  the  others,  as  the 
acetate  solution  appeared  to  reduce  considerably. 

I must  say  that  the  prints  did  not  behave  as  I expected. 
I was  prepared  to  find  them  darken  under  the  influence  of 
sulphur  and  lead,  but,  as  will  be  observed,  they  were  rather 
bleached.  Heaven  knows  what  the  chemical  change  was. 
The  treatment  was  terribly  empirical,  and  we  were  not  in 
that  day  very  particular  about  the  strength  of  our  solutions  ; 
but  one  thing  we  did  very  conscientiously,  and  that  was,  to 
wash  the  priuts  very  thoroughly,  whether  taken  at  once 
from  the  “ best  hypo,”  or  treated  subsequently  with  this 
said  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ; and  perhaps  this  may 
account  for  (I  think  1 may  say)  the  good  condition  iu  which 
these  early  photographs  appear,  with  no  special  care  used  in 
their  conservation. 

I have  no  time  to  experiment  further  in  this  direction, 


but  I shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  on  the  matter, 
and  to  show  the  time-honoured  specimens  which  remain  to 
me  fully  illustrative  of  the  point  at  issue. 

( , Wnshwood  Heath. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDIO. 
by’samuel  fry.* 

I have  with  much  pleasure  consented  to  the  wish  of  your 
worthy  secretary  that  I should  read  a paper  before  you. 

For  some  years  the  South  London  Photographic  Society 
has,  in  a very  praiseworthy  manner,  made  the  furtherance 
of  the  art  qualities  of  photography  its  leading  feature,  and 
none  can  do  otherwise  than  admit  that  this  has  been  of 
very  great  advantage  to  the  commonwealth  of  photography. 

Early  in  last  year  I built  the  studio  of  which  a model  is 
now  before  you.  For  the  previous  ten  years  I had  satisfac- 
torily worked  in  one ; but  at  that  period,  owing  to  the 
unexpected  erection  of  a large  building  immediately 
adjoining,  my  light  was  so  completely  taken  away  that  1 
had]  no  option  but  to  build  another.  Fortunately,  the 
extent  of  the  land  on  which  the  house  stands  enabled  me 
to  do  this. 

The  change  in  public  opinion  of  photography,  showing 
an  immediate  appreciation  of  art  qualities,  and  subtile 
effects  of  lighting,  determined  me  to  erect  a building 
capable  of  giving  a great  variety  of  light  with  promptitude 
in  the  changes.  You  will  remark  that  the  side-light  is 
low — six  feet  only — and  prominence  is  given  to  a large  roof 
light,  combining  the  united  influences  of  side  and  top- 
light,  of  which  the  proportions  may  be  indefinitely  varied 
according  to  the  form  of  the  sitter's  visage.  Either  end  is 
available,  and  a very  slight  change  in  the  blinds  only  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  full  results. 

The  aspect  is  north,  slightly  inclining  to  east.  During 
the  summer  months  the  early  sun,  up  to  about  half-past 
nine,  shines  in,  and  it  is  then  clear  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  height  of  the  roof  was  designed  from  careful  calcula- 
tion so  as  to  just  exclude  the  midday  sun  on  the  longest 
day,  and  the  result  has  been  exactly  achieved.  Had  the 
roof  been  any  lower  it  would  have  required  an  external  blind 
running  along  the  ridge  to  do  it. 

On  the  side  lights  I use  no  blind,  employing  instead 
large,  light  folding-screens,  covered  with  dark  material,  and 
having  the  outer  leaf  or  fold  of  the  screen  covered  with 
transparent  muslin  ; by  manipulating  this  screen  between 
the  sitter  and  the  light  a great  variety  of  effects  are  very 
readily  obtained.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  obtainable  with 
blinds,  unless  in  very  peculiar  aspects. 

I now  ask  your  attention  to  the  square  window  in  the 
north  wall.  This  is  of  ground  glass,  was  especially  made  to 
produce  Rembrandt  effects,  and  is  very  successful.  This 
is  a model  of  the  large  screen  at  the  end  of  room,  which 
covers  up  the  window  whan  not  in  use.  One  side  of  the 
screen  is  covered  with  a lightish-brown  cloth,  in  one  piece, 
and  the  other  side  with  a French  grey.  This  latter  is  used 
for  vignettes.  By  the  way,  I may  here  remark  how  very 
often  we  find  vignettes  taken  on  a dark  background.  No- 
thing can  be  worse,  leading  to  dark  patches  over  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  the  delicate  outline  of  the  hair  is  lost  or 
becomes  indistinct.  The  beautiful  vignettes  of  the  late 
Mr.  F.  R.  Williams,  and  those  of  Mr.  Rcutlinger,  were 
taken  on  lightish-grey  screens. 

When  we  wish  to  take  a Rembrandt  picture  the  screen  is 
turned  at  an  acute  angle  to  this  window,  with  the  lighter 
side  inwards,  thus  tending  to  mellow,  by  a gentle  reflection, 
the  tendency  to  extremes  of  lighting.  By  this  system  the 
camera  is  placed  in  or  near  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
screen  is  so  made  as  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the  window 
from  tho  lens.  A large  variety  of  effects  are  here  produced, 
and  a reflection  of  grey  paper  is  often  wanted  to  prevent 
masses  of  extreme  shadow  on  the  off'  side.  Pictures  pro- 
duced at  this  window  are  the  favourites  with  the  public ; 

• Head  before  the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society. 
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the  choice  of  the  usual  set  of  four  poses  being  generally  for 
the  largest  number  from  this  negative.  Necessarily  a pro- 
longed exposure  is  required,  which  is  still  further  increased 
if  oark  dresses  are  worn.  This,  however,  yon  cannot  help. 

For  another  class  of  pictures,  of  which  an  example  is 
before  you,  having  a considerable  proportion  of  the  face  in 
soft  shadow,  but  with  less  vivid  or  decided  effect  than  is 
produced  at  this  window,  I place  the  sitter  near  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  with  one  of  the  large  screens  drawn  pretty 
closely  up,  1 manipulate  until  this  effect  is  seen.  The 
camera  is  at  a rather  acute  angle  to  the  light,  and  will, 
therefore,  need  to  bo  carefully  shielded  to  prevent  fog. 
This  system  does  not  require  an  appreciably  longer  exposure 
than  with  ordinary  lighting.  For  ventilating  there  are 
two  louvers,  each  two  feet  square,  movable  by  a cord  from 
within.  They,  without  admitting  light,  speedily  cool  the 
upper  part  of  the  studio  in  summer,  and,  as  the  side  lights 
lift  completely  away,  the  interior  is  kept  very  cool,  entirely 
free  from  the  close  and  noxious  feeling  of  closeness  so 
common  in  studios.  Forwarmingin  winter,  pipes  pass  round 
the  studio,  near  the  floor,  and  through  the  other  rooms  used 
for  business ; also  through  a cupboard,  which  forms  a hot 
room  for  wanning  baths  and  solutions,  drying  plates,  &c. 
Thus  the  extremes  of  temperature,  so  tryingjtojphotographic 
operations,  are,  as  much  as  may  be,  neutralised,  and  this 
seems  to  complete  the  set  arrangements  devised  for  this 
studio.  Equally  complete,  with  as  many  novelties,  and  as 
successful  in  working,  aie  the  arrangements  for  enlarge- 
ments and  also  for  printing. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  NEGA- 
TIVES BY  THE  WET  PROCESS. 

BV  J.  POLLITT.* 

It  is  with  considerable  diflidence  that  I appear  before  you 
to-night  on  the  subject  of  enlarged  negatives,  following  so 
closely  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Brier,  whose  able  and  well- 
delivered  remarks  interested  us  all  so  greatly  at  the  last 
monthly  meeting.  True,  I had  intended  at  some  future 
meeting  to  bring  before  you  some  results  of  my  own 
attempt  at  enlarging,  but  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
doing  so  on  this  particular  occasion  until  within  the  last 
few  days.  It  was  then  made  known  to  me  that  Mr. 
Coventry  would,  in  consequence  of  absence  from  home,  be 
unable  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  a paper  for  to-night,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  gap  thus  created  should  in  some  sort 
be  filled  up. 

The  principle  ot  making  small  negatives,  aud  afterwards 
reproducing  them  on  a greatly  enlarged  scale,  is  one  which 
promises  so  immensely  to  lessen  alike  the  toil  of  the  amateur 
and  professional  during  a summer  campaign,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  so  much  should  have  been  said  and 
written  in  its  favour,  and  so  many  experimentalists  should 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  its  more  complete  develop- 
ment. But  the  idea  of  going  out  with  a small  satchel 
camera  and  plates  of  4 by  3,  or  thereabout,  and.  by  a second 
operation  conducted  quietly  at  home,  enlarging  them  to 
the  extent  of  four  diameters,  instead  of  the  heavy  12  by  10 
or  15  by  12  apparatus,  and  its  concomitant  weight  of  glass 
plates,  is  in  itself  so  facinating  that,  supposing  the  results 
thus  obtained  should  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  a large  direct  negative  of  the  highest  quality, 
taken  with  a lens  of  long  focus,  there  is  a temptation  to 
look  upon  it  with  some  degree  of  favour. 

I am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  at  present  an 
open  question  whether,  by  having  a small  negative  of 
sufficient  merit,  an  enlarged  one  made  therefrom  may  not, 
in  some  respects,  be  better,  and  optically  more  perfect,  than 
a large  direct  negative,  taken  with  a lens  of  great  focal 
length  ; for  it  is  well  known  that  when  a lens  of  short  focus 
is  used,  all  objects  beyond  a certain  distance  from  the 
camera — that  distance  being  determined  by  the  focal  length 

• A communication  to  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 


of  the  lens — are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  equally  sharp 
in  focus.  You  will  doubtless  perceive  this  in  many  of  the 
examples  I have  with  me  to-night,  being  enlarged  from 
negatives  made  with  small  lenses  ; whereas  with  a lens  of 
long  focus  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  objects 
in  so  many  different  planes  of  distance  of  equal  sharpness 
with  these  examples.  Generally,  the  only  approach  that 
can  be  made  thereto  is  by  the  trick  of  swinging  the  plate 
either  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  sometimes  both. 

Thus,  the  optical  conditions  being  theoretically  more 
favourable  to  the  enlargement  method,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  skilful  manipulation  can  bring  about  a successful 
issue.  Of  course  there  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  round- 
ness of  field,  which  is  more  or  less  the  weak  point  of  all 
lenses.  You  will,  no  doubt,  detect  some  such  remissness  of 
marginal  definition  in  some  of  these  examples;  because 
when  such  failing  exists  in  the  small  negative  the  evil  is, 
of  course,  greatly  intensified  in  the  subsequent  enlargement. 
1 do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  come  within  the  scope  of 
optical  science  entirely  to  overcome  the  difficulty  ; but  in 
the  best  made  objectives  the  evil  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
degree  of  insignificance  that,  when  all  needful  precautions 
aie  taken,  it  ceases  to  become  a very  serious  objection,  aud 
where  everything  else  is  so  good  1 should  not  be  disposed  to 
lind  fault. 

Whilst  some  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  best 
process  for  the  production  of  high-class  enlargements,  the 
importance  of  working  from  a transparency  of  unblemished 
excellence  is  universally  admitted  ; but  of  the  many  methods 
by  which  that  transparency  may  be  made,  only  two  may  be 
fairly  said  to  lay  within  the  scope  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  viz.,  the  printing  of  the  transparency  by  the  super- 
position on  a dry  film  of  the  original  negative,  or  the  print- 
ing from  that  negative  by  means  of  lens  and  camera  on  a 
wet  collodion  film.  The  former  of  these  methods  was  ably 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Brier  at  the  last  monthly  meeting,  and 
the  excellent  examples  he  brought  forward  on  that  occasion 
are  quite  capable  of  holding  their  own  when  brought  into 
competition  with  anything  I shall  be  able  show  you  to- 
night. It  is,  therefore,  from  no  captious  spirit  of  rivalry 
that  I appear  before  you  as  an  advocate  of  the  wet  process, 
but  rather  to  help  on  the  already  mooted  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  process. 

If  the  nature  of  the  transparency  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, so  also  the  nature  of  the  small  negative  is  not  a whit 
less  important;  for  it  is  here  where  the  utmost  skill  and 
most  artistic  judgment  are  demanded.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  it  be  of  average  excellence,  but  it  should  be  of  mar- 
vellous perfection,  and  as  microscopically  sharp  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  with  the  best  lens  up  to  the  very  corners  of  the 
plate.  It  should  be  photographically  thin,  i.e.,  too  thin  for 
good  paper  printing,  well  exposed,  and  full  of  detail ; for 
in  an  under-exposed  plate,  forced  up  by  prolonged  develop- 
ment, the  film  presents  a coarse,  granular  effect  under  the 
microscope,  which,  however  well  it  may  answer  for  paper 
printing,  will  never  make  a respectable  enlargement.  I 
also  prefer  the  negative  unvarnished. 

Several  of  the  examples  I have  brought  with  me  to-night 
are  produced  from  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  beautiful  nega- 
tives of  the  Great  Pyramid,  taken  in  1865,  and  kindly  lent 
to  me  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  myself  a set  of 
lantern  pictures  from  them,  and  also  with  the  further  privi- 
lege of  publishing  such  copies  at  discretion. 

These  negatives  were  taken  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
care,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  printing  transparencies  for 
the  lantern,  the  camera  in  every  instance  being  carefully 
levelled  with  a spirit  level,  and  tilting  being  always  scrupu- 
lously avoided,  thus  securing  the  more  perfect  freedom  from 
distortion.  Their  general  excellence  is  such  that,  I venture 
to  say,  they  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  very  best 
works  of  the  best  living  photographers.  I have  brought 
with  me  some  of  the  transparencies  from  which  the  enlarge- 
ments have  been  made.  I cannot  let  you  see  the  negatives 
themselves,  even  were  I at  liberty  to  do  so,  for  they  have 
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never  been  varnished,  and  therefore  would  not  be  safe  to 
handle ; besides,  I promised  that  they  should  suffer  no 
deterioration  in  my  hands,  nor,  in  fact,  be  subjected  to  any 
risk  ; and  that  promise  must  be  religiously  kept.  The 
average  amount  of  amplification  to  which  the  pictures  have 
been  carried  is  about  three  and  a-half  diameters  of  the 
originals,  some  of  them  being  a little  over  four  diameters. 

1 may  here  remark  that,  although  a negative  may  some- 
times be  amplified  to  the  extent  of  six  diameters  with 
perhaps  increased  artistic  effect,  I do  not  think  it  advisable 
as  a rule  to  increase  to  more  than  four  diameters.  The  half 
of  a stereoscopic  negative  will  on  this  scale  produce  a good 
12  by  10,  and  I think  then  our  ambition  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

The  success  of  the  wet  collodion  process  for  making  the 
transparency  depends  largely  on  the  use  of  gelatine  in  the 
iron  developer,  while  it  depends  in  part  on  the  use  of  a 
collodion  well  ripened  with  age,  somewhat  thin,  and  not  too 
rich  in  the  biomo-iodide  salts.  I need  say  no  more  about 
the  collodion,  except  that  if,  when  the  film  is  excited  in  the 
bath,  it  presents  a dense  and  creamy  appearance,  it  should 
be  diluted  with  plain  collodion  and  ether. 

The  gelatine  solution  used  in  developing  is  made  by  an 
old  and  almost  forgotten  method  given  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea.  I can  give  you  the  formula,  although  I 
have  never  actually  made  it  myself ; and  for  the  stock  1 am 
now  using  1 am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sidebothara,  who  gave  me 
a bottleful  about  two  years  ago.  As  it  had  then  been  made 
some  years  previously,  it  was  reported  to  be  a fine  old 
crusted  sample.  Whether  or  not  age  really  confers  on  it 
some  improving  qualities  I am  not  in  a position  to  say. 
The  method  of  making  the  solution,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey 
Lea,  is  as  follows: — Add  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  three 
ounces  of  water,  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Then  add  to  this 
liquid  an  ounce  of  good  gelatine  ; let  it  swell  and  dissolve, 
placing  it  for  that  purpose  in  a gently-warm  place,  not 
exceeding  blood  heat,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  add 
iron  filings  in  excess,  avoidiug  all  application  of  heat ; let 
it  stand  for  several  days.  Finally,  add  a little  acetate  of 
soda,  filter,  and  dilute  to  fifteen  ounces.  I believe  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  dilute  before  filtration. 

The  above  formula  was  given  at  the  time  as  a new  deve- 
loper to  be  used  alone,  and  I remember  trying  it  in  18C5 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Petschler ; but  it  did  not 
then  answer  in  our  hands  used  alone,  the  development  being 
exceedingly  slow,  and  the  films  had,  on  drying,  a most 
tantalizing  habit  of  splitting  into  ribbons  and  curling  up 
after  the  fashion  of  wood  shavings,  leaving  the  plate  quite 
bare.  The  best  results  I have  obtained  in  transparencies 
have  been  by  a very  sparing  admixture  of  it  with  an  ordi- 
nary iron  developer  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  to  the 
ounce,  using  the  gelatine  solution  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  drachm  to  two  ounces  of  the  iron  developer  ; 
and  such  has  been  the  plan  adopted  in  making  the  trans- 
parencies from  which  these  enlargements  are  produced. 

I need  hardly  point  out  that  the  conditions  demauded  in 
9uch  transparencies  are,  that  the  exposure  shall  be  more 
ample,  and  the  development  carried  on  further,  than  is 
necessary  in  the  production  of  lantern  pictures.  I have 
only  brought  with  me  a few  of  the  transparencies  ; these 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  conditions  desired  in  every 
case.  1 deprecate  the  use  of  varnish  except  on  the  enlarged 
negative  for  printing.  The  best  transparency  will  be  pro- 
duced from  a thin  unvarnished  negative,  and  such  transpar- 
ency in  its  turn  (still  unvarnished)  will  produce  the  best 
enlargement. 

1 have  here  a picture  enlarged  from  a negative  by  Mr. 
Lund,  and,  I dare  say,  well  known  to  many  present,  because 
it  has  been  shown  on  the  screen  and  recognized  as  a high- 
class  lantern  picture.  It  is  from  a varnished  negative  which 
has  been  used  for  paper  printing,  and,  as  a consequence, 
I do  not  thiuk  the  effect  is  so  good  as  the  productions  from 
the  unvarnished  ones,  although  the  negative  in  itself  is  of 
equal  excellence. 


The  safety  of  an  unvarnished  negative  would,  of  course, 
be  seriously  endangered  by  contact  printing,  and  besides 
this  drawback,  unless  the  best  patent  plate  be  used  both  for 
the  negativo  and  transparency,  there  jire  many  chances 
against  getting  an  absolutely  sharp  print  ; but,  supposing 
every  precaution  to  betaken  in  this  respect,  immunity  from 
risk  is  not  then  always  secured.  Minute  excrescences  on  the 
varnish  will  sometimes  attach  so  firmly  to  the  film  of  a dry 
olate,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  negative,  that  a 
separation  cannot  be  made  without  utter  ruin  to  it. 

I thiuk  1 have  now  sufficiently  stated  my  case  in  favour  of 
the  wet  collodion  process  as  a means  of  producing  enlarge- 
ments, and  I shall  not  trespass  farther  on  your  time  than  is 
really  necessary. 

I now  come  to  the  manipulation  of  the  enlarged  negative, 
and  this  is  simply  a repetition  of  the  method  used  in  making 
the  transparency,  with  one  or  two  slight  modifications.  L 
use  a somewhat  heavier  collodion,  also  a stronger  solution — 
say  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  iron  solution — and  half 
the  modicum  of  gelatine  solution.  1 also  intensify  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  acetic  or  citric  acid,  or  both  mixed,  and 
silver  after  the  ordinary  fashion  before  fixing.  I prefer, 
however,  not  to  carry  it  quite  up  to  printing  density,  but 
after  fixing  with  cyanide  of  potassium  to  intensify  just  a 
little  further  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  solution. 
This  application,  when  judiciously  performed,  strengthens 
up  the  highest  lights,  aud  gives  sufficient  crispness  to  take 
away  the  flatness  which  might  otherwise  stigmatize  the 
negative  as  a copy. 

On  the  camera  and  lens  arrangement  I need  not  dwell, 
Mr.  Brier  having  so  clearly  described  it,  and  the  arrange- 
ment itself  being  so  exceedingly  simple  as  to  suggest  itself 
to  the  most  ordinary  mind. 

Of  the  various  lenses  spoken  of,  my  own  preference  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  rectilinear  of  Dallemeyer,  or  the 
doublet  of  Ross,  either  rapid  or  wide-angle,  for  I have  tried 
them  both  without  satisfying  myself  as  to  which  is  the 
best ; but  in  either  case  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  by 
using  a lens  which  will  cover  well  a larger  plate  than  that 
j from  which  the  enlargement  is  made. 

I have  now  endeavoured  to  give,  with  all  the  particularity 
that  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  has  allowed  me,  an 
account  of  this  method  of  enlarging.  I had  hoped,  before 
preparing  such  a pap  :r,  to  have  done  more  actual  work  ; so 
far  as  I have  gone,  however,  the  results  are  before  you,  aud 
will,  no  doubt,  be  estimated  according  to  their  proper  merits. 


PRECIPITATING  SILVER  BllOM  WASTES. 

BY  J.  CHISHOLM. 

It  is  a common  practice  with  photographers  to  throw  down 
their  silver  as  a chloride.  I prefer  commercial  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  all  cases  in  all  solutions  containing  silver. 
I take  hyposulphite  solution  of  silver,  for  instance  ; I put 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution,  and  it  sets  the  sulphur 
free  in  half  a minute.  Pour  in  enough — it  is  cheap — and, 
as  soon  as  the  sulphur  is  set  free,  the  chlorine  acts  upon 
the  silver,  and  precipitates  it  as  a chloride.  The  sulphur 
is  set  free  as  a yellow  scum,  which  goes  down  by  its  own 
gravity.  When  the  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  it  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  once  with  the  sulphur.  When 
that  is  done,  stir  it  up  thoroughly,  and  then  decant  the 
supernatant  liquid.  Then  add  commercial  nitric  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid — it  does  not  matter  much  what  is  the 
proportion — and  the  two  acids  combined  will  act  very 
energetically  upon  the  sulphur,  which  will  rise  and  float 
upon  the  surface ; then  you  can  separate  it  from  the 
chloride,  aud  wash  it  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary. 

Precipitation  by  Copper. — Another  process  is  to  get  pure 
metallic  copper.  1 take  a sheet  of  copper  of  a size  the 
dish  will  hold,  and  clean  it  on  both  sides.  I suspend  that 
in  the  hyposulphite,  and  there  is  a galvanic  action  set  up, 
which  takes  all  the  silver  out  of  the  solution,  precipitation 
commencing  on  both  sides  of  the  copper  as  metallic  silver. 
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When  it  is  sufficiently  accumulated  there,  it  is  likely  to 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  its  own  weight.  When 
it  does  not  do  that  you  can  take  a common  spatula  and 
clean  it  off.  You  can  keep  copper  there  all  the  time,  and 
the  process  will  continue  all  night,  while  you  are  asleep  ; 
you  can  take  some  of  it  out  to  find  whether  it  is  all  down 
or  not.  Take  a little  in  a test-tube  and  try  hydrochloric 
acid  with  it,  as  before,  and  if  there  is  silver  in  solution  the 
chlorine  will  go  to  it,  and  you  cannot  separate  them 
without  re-dissolving  with  ammonia. 

Reducing  Paper  IFriste. — I make  a strong  nitrate  of 
potash  solution,  then  soak  the  paper  in  that  thoroughly, 
lot  it  drain  and  dry  thoroughly,  put  in  another  hatch,  and 
dry  it  in  the  same  way.  When  they  are  all  perfectly  dry, 
I burn  it.  in  a shovel,  and  the  silver  will  be  in  the  ashes. 
If  you  do  not  use  the  potash  solution  there  will  be  a great 
deal  of  organic  matter,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
it.  If  you  attempt  to  burn  the  paper  without  it  upon  a 
shovel,  there  will  not  be  draught  enough  to  burn  it 
thoroughly,  and  you  cannot  put  it  in  a draught,  because 
you  will  lose  too  much. 


Ikorecbiitgs  of  Societies. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday, 
March  12th,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  The 
nfinutes  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  -ead  a paper  on  "Glass  Houses”  (see  p.  114) 
The  subject  was  admirably  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  a wooden 
model,  and  small  screens  and  backgrounds,  which  were  placed  in 
their  various  positions,  as  illustrating  their  uses  in  securing  differ- 
ent effects.  Some  fine  examples  of  the  various  styles,  produced 
by  different  modes  of  arranging  tho  screens  and  blinds,  were  also 
shown. 

After  a few  words  from  the  Chairman  on  the  interest  and  useful- 
ness of  the  paper,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fry, 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  he  thought  Mr.  Fry  had  gone  on  the 
right  tack,  to  secure  both  rapidity  of  exposure  and  good  results, 
in  bringing  the  caves  to  the  side  light,  at  a height  of  six  feet,  and 
securing  a very  acute  angle  for  the  roof.  In  that  respect  it  was 
like  one  of  the  best  studios  he  knew — that  of  Mr.  Robinson — and 
it,  also  resembled  that  of  Mr.  Hughes.  In  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  as  in  that  before  them,  the  direct  suulight  of  summer 
middays  was  cut  off  by  the  acutenoss  of  the  roof  angle.  In  Mr. 
Hughes’s  it  was  cut  off  by  another  narrower  studio  being  built 
above  it.  The  result  of  having  such  a studio  was,  that  during 
three-quarters  of  the  year  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  touch  a 
blind.  He  thought  another  improvement  would  be,  to  have  a 
portion  of  the  roof  sliding  off  altogether,  so  as  to  admit  light  with- 
out glass  at  all.  Glass  in  London  was  practically  a semi-opaque 
medium,  and  its  removal  would  shorten  exposure  one-third. 

Mr.  \V.  1'.  Morgan  had  adopted  that  plan  in  his  studio,  and 
found  it  a great  advantage. 

Mr.  Blanchard  asked  what  was  the  avetage  exposure  in  Mr. 
Fry’s  studio,  say  with  a Dallmeyer’s  2b,  full  aperture. 

Mr.  Fry  said,  take  the  average  the  year  round,  about  ten 
seconds  or  less.  In  answer  to  auother  question,  he  said  his  studio 
was  twenty-two  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  answer  to  a question,  said  he  originally  put 
Hartley’s  rough  green  glass  in  the  roof,  with  a view  to  subdue 
to  the  top  light.  This  was  found  in  winter  to  interfere  with  rapid 
working,  and  was  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  large 
sheets  of  patent  plate.  This  effected  a great  improvement  for 
winter  working  at  first,  but  eventually,  an  accident  having  shown 
that  this  patent  plate  had  become  much  yellower  by  exposure, 
they  again  returned  to  the  rolled  green  glass,  in  which,  when 
a change  of  colour  occurred,  it  was  fortunately  for  the  better,  the 
deep  green  merely  changing  to  a bluish  green.  Instead  of  using 
two  blinds  only,  like  Mr.  Fry,  they  used  three  blinds,  one  of  them 
always  being  down,  so  that  they  only  used  two-thirds  of  the 
available  light.  As  they  worked  at  both  ends,  the  blind  was 
sometimes  down  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  at  the  other.  An 
acute  angle  in  the  roof  had  many  advantages  besides  that 
immediately  pertaining  to  lighting,  it  threw  off  the  rain  quickly, 
and  so  prevented  leakage,  and  it  allowed  the  rain  readily  to 
remove  all  dirt  from  the  glass.  There  was  a special  advantage  in 


having  the  eaves  low  : ordinarily  there  was  a dark  portion,  consist- 
ing of  the  top  frame  of  the  side  light,  tne  eaves,  &c.,  just  at  the  very 
point  where  the  angle  of  light  should  fall  on  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Tully  said  the  great  difficulty  of  most  photographers  in 
large  towns  was,  that  they  could  not  choose  the  position  and 
character  of  their  studios,  but  must  inako  the  best  of  circumstances 
as  they  found  them.  In  his  studio  he  found  a great  advantage  in 
the  use  of  sliding  screens  instead  of  blinds.  These  were  covered 
with  tissue  paper,  which  was  easily  renewed.  He  had  one  of  these 
screens  covered  with  black  linen,  which  would  cut  off  all  light.  He 
also  found  it  best  to  have  glass  on  both  sides,  and  secure  shadow 
by  the  use  of  screens. 

Mr.  Harman  had  built  his  studio  with  glass  on  both  sides.  He 
could  shut  it  out  when  it  was  not  required,  but  as  professional 
portraitists  were  called  upon  to  take  sitters  in  all  weathers,  it  was 
desirable  to  have  the  power  of  admitting  as  much  light  as  possible. 
It  allowed  him  also  to  take  Rembrandt  portraits  all  round  his 
studio,  admitting  or  stopping  out  light  from  any  point  he  chose. 
Sometimes  he  found  an  advantage  in  opening  the  blinds  during  a 
portion  of  a sitting,  having  previously  cautioned  the  sitter  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  such  a step. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  he  worked  in  a studio  originally  built  by 
Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  all  his  blinds  quite  opaque,  so  that  ho 
could,  if  he  chose,  turn  the  studio  into  a dark-room,  or  he  could 
admit  a smell  portion  of  light.  He  was  satisfied  of  the  advantage 
of  working  with  a small  aperture  of  light,  but  all  that  light 
reaching  the  sitter.  In  relation  to  reflecting  screens,  he  thought  it 
was  important  that  they  should  be  placed  at  precisely  the  same 
angle  as  that  of  the  principal  light,  being  practically  parallel  with 
the  angle  of  the  skylight,  the  upward  reflections  so  secured  relieving 
unpleasant  shadows  very  much. 

A general  conversation  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Fry  referred  to 
the  advantage  of  the  folding  screen  both  as  a reflector,  and  for 
admitting  a softened  light  through  semi-transparent  muslin. 

A conversation  on  the  change  of  colour  in  glass  followed,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  was  generally  stated  that  common  glass 
answered  best  for  studios.  Mr.  Fry  had  tried  various  samples  by 
exposing  sensitive  paper  under  them.  The  sample  which 
obstructed  least  light  turned  out  to  be  a piece  of  common  glass. 

Mr.  Morgan  again  referred  to  the  advantages  of  being  able  to 
remove  a portion  of  the  skylight  entirely.  He  did  this  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  winter,  removing  part  of  the  louth 
roof.  The  weather  did  not  seriously  interfere,  and  the  gain  in 
exposure  was  very  great. 

After  some  further  general  conversation  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  took  place  on  the  9th 
inst.,  at  12,  York  Place,  Portmau  Square;  T.  Sopwitii,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  members  and  subscribers  were  elected  : — 
The  Hou.  Noel  Waldegrave  ; K.  D.  P.  Roberts,  Esq. ; A.  Strohl, 
Esq. ; G.  M.  B.  Arnold,  Esq.  ; R.  0.  Milne.  Esq.  ; Capt.  Jno. 
Houghton ; J.  E.  Thornburn,  Esq. ; J.  C.  Stenning,  Esq. ; 
J.  T.  Hackett,  Esq. ; P.  Gunyon,  Esq. ; E.  R.  Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  council  a letter  he  had  received 
from  Capt.  Allen,  expressing  a wish  that  the  complete  catalogue, 
for  which  a sheet  containing  the  names  of  the  best  pictures  only 
had  been  substituted  the  past  year,  might  again  be  provided  for 
use  of  the  members.  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that, 
since  many  other  members  had  expressed  the  same  wish  to  the  secre- 
tary, the  complete  catalogue  should  again  be  printed,  as  in  tho 
previous  years.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 

-o 

S/alk  in  tfyc  Stukio. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. — The  meeting  of  this 
society,  intended  to  have  been  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday 
next,  to  consider  the  draft  of  the  new  laws,  is  postponed 
through  unavoidable  causes.  We  presume  that  due  notice 
will  be  given  to  members  of  the  time  of  the  next  meeting. 

Identification  by  Portraits. — A curious  illustration  is 
given  in  the  Pictorial  World  of  the  difficulty  of  absolutely 
identifying  any  one  by  means  of  portraits,  unless  all  the  con- 
| ditions  of  familiarity  are  preserved.  Copies  of  photographs,  taken 
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before  their  couviction,  are  given  of  Macdonell  and  Bid  well, 
■whose  names  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  great 
forgeries  on  various  banks  a few  months  ago.  These  are  placed 
side  by  side  with  portraits  taken  in  prison,  after  the  shaving  off 
of  beard  and  moustache  in  each.  Two  gentlemanly  and  intel- 
ligent-looking men  become  converted  into  two  sinister-looking, 
hangdog-looking  fellows,  whom  no  one  would  over  dream  of 
identifying  with  their  former  portraits. 

The  Photographer  oh  the  Goi.d  Coast. — No  public 
scene  is  now  complete  without  the  presence  of  the  camera,  and 
it  seems  difficult  to  find  a region  so  inaccessible  as  to  be  secure 
from  its  invasion,  or  to  discover  circumstances  so  discouraging 
as  to  quonch  the  ardour  ot  the  photographer.  We  read  in  a 
letter  from  tho  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  that  on  the 
triumphal  return  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  Gape  Coast  Castle, 
he  was  so  beset  by  those  anxious  to  greet  him  that  “ it  was  with 
difficulty  that  a spaco  round  tho  carriage  could  bo  got  clear  to 
enable  a photographer,  who  had  been  on  tho  watch  all  the 
morning,  to  get  his  apparatus  in  order  to  get  a view  of  tho 
scene.” 


&orm'p0iti>nTt3. 

1 he  Photographic  Society. — Several  correspondents  write  again 
on  the  subject  ot  the  Photographic  Society.  Some  express  their 
congratulations  on  the  prospect  of  restored  amity,  and  ho;  c that 
the  hard  words  on  both  sides  will  be  forgotten,  and  cordial  co-ope- 
ration for  the  good  of  the  society  follow.  Sonic  write  to  suggest 
that  there  should  be  a complete  retractation  of  the  charges  and 
insinuations  against  the  council,  and  that  all  proceedings  which 
have  taken  place,  either  in  opposition  to,  or  without  tho  sanction 
and  co-operation  of,  the  council,  should  be  considered  null,  all 
matters  commencing  again  from  the  point  of  the  resignation.  One 
remarks  : — “ There  are  two  positions  which  may  be  assumed  : first, 
the  status  quo  ante  helium.  This  is  the  only  condition  on  which 
a perfectly  good  understanding  and  really  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion can  be  secured.  There  should  be  no  retention  of  grudges  or 
unforgiven  offences,  which  must  result  from  a patched-up  peace 
in  which  the  gains  of  the  agitation  are  retained  by  tho  agitators. 
Tho  second  position  is  that  to  which  1 refer  in  my  last  sentence, 
the  till  possidetis,  in  which  certain  things  have  been  secured 
during  the  absence  of  the  council,  and  are  not  given  up  on  recon- 
ciliation. If  such  a position  could  bo  accepted  by  the  council  with 
dignity,  it  certainly  could  not  with  cordiality.”  As  we  hope  that 
a spirit  of  amity  will  be  cultivated  by  both  sides,  and  neither 
excessive  demands  nor  unfair  or  churlish  refusals  will  be  made,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  our  correspondent's  analysis  of 
tho  situation.  Another  correspondent  hopes  that  entire  recon- 
struction may  be  the  issue,  and  a really  national  society  formed,  in 
which  outlying  members  shall  have  ail  the  privileges  of  resident 
members,  and  especially  hopes  that  we  will  continue  to  put  a 
stopper  on  bitter  tongues  on  both  sides,  which  do  an  infinity  of 
mischief.  Two  correspondents  call  our  attention  to  a letter  which 
appeared  a few  weeks  ago  asking  if  the  funds  were  safe  in  tho  hands 
of  the  members  of  council  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  Our 
correspondents  sugsrest  that  this  implies  a doubt  of  the  honesty  of 
these  gentlemen.  The  only  suggestion  which  that  letter  bore  to 
our  mind  was  that,  from  lack  of  experience  or  prudence  in  the  new 
council,  the  present  surplus  might  easily  bo  frittered  away,  and  tho 
difficulties  out  of  which  the  late  council  had  with  much  care  re- 
trieved the  society  bo  brought  about  again.  Aslackof  prudence — 
not  of  honesty — brought  tho  society  iuto  difficulties  before,  it  was 
not  an  unnatural  nor  an  offensive  assumption  to  suppose  that,  under 
the  charge  of  an  inexperienced  council,  a similar  state  might  bo 
revived.  Without  altering  our  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  late 
proceedings,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  have  given  currency  to 
anything  which  implied  a doubt  of  tho  integrity  of  the  actors 
therein. 

T.  R. — A rich  black  tone,  like  that  of  the  print  you  enclose,  may  be 
obtained  by  several  toning  baths  ; but  it  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  toning  baths.  An  imperati  ve  primary  condition  is  a good 
negative  with  vigorous  contrasts.  With  a brilliant  negative  and 
paper,  and  printing  bath  in  good  condition,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  rich  black  tones  writk  almost  any  of  the  toning  formula)  in 
use ; but  the  lime  bath  is  most  favourable  to  the  production  of 
blacks.  Take  3 grajns  of  chloride  of  lime,  2 grains  of  chloride  of 
gold,  and  12  ounces  of  water.  Mix  the  solution  forty- eight  hours 
before  it  is  required  for  use.  This  will  roadily  give  black  tones, 
and  may  be  used  over  and  over. 

i).  M. — The  portable  camera  we  devised  and  described  many  years 
ago  has  undergone  many  changes  and  improvements  since  then  at 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Meagher,  who  will  give  you 
every  information. 
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Z.  Y.  X. — Tho  minute  yellow  spots  in  the  mounted  print  you 
enclose  may  have  proceeded  from  one  of  many  causes,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  without  tracing  the  history  of  tho  print 
through  all  the  possibilities.  The  spots  may  arise  from  imperfec- 
tion in  the  paper.  Sometimes  albumcnized  paper  which  has  been 
long  kept,  especially  if  in  a damp  place,  will  undergo  a change 
which  produces  such  spots.  They  may  bo  due  to  imperfection  in 
the  mounting  board,  which  appears  to  be  of  a common  kind.  They 
may  arise  from  a prolific  but  rarely  suspected  cause  of  trouble, 
namely,  particles  of  hyposulphite  in  the  atmosphere  of  tho  ope- 
rating room.  Hyposulphite  solution  is  sometimes  spilled,  or  small 
portions  of  the  crystals  themselves.  Being  ground  under  the  feet 
of  persons  constantly  walking  about  the  room  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  particles  are  wafted  about  by  every  little  draught,  and 
come  into  contact  with  paper  and  prints,  and  often  cause  minute 
spots,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced.  T he  dust  from  a coke 
lire  will  sometimes  cause  such  a result.  The  markings  on  the 
sensitive  paper  most  probably  arise  from  contact  with  some  shelf 
or  table  not  perfectly  clean. 

S.  C.  Fell. — There  is  no  efficient  way  that  wo  know  of  by  which 
you  can  repair  a cracked  ebonite  bath,  nor  any  method  by  which 
you  can  efficiently  cleanse  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  contaminating 
the  silver  solution.  After  being  in  use  for  a time  such  baths  very 
often  produce  a fogging  condition,  as  docs  gutta-percha  also. 
The  safest  material  is  glass  or  earthenware.  To  make  tho  best  of 
your  cracked  vulcanite  bath,  perhaps  the  best  plan  will  be  to  take 
a strip  of  linen  and  cement  it  outside  over  tho  crock  with  marine 
glue,  and  then  give  the  inside  a good  coating  of  shellac  varnish, 
which  will  aid  in  filling  up  the  crack  and  giving  you  a clean 
neutral  surface  in  contact  with  the  solution. 

J.  1).  Lysaght. — It  is  possible  to  precipitate  the  baryta  salt  from 
your  bath  by  the  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  will 
throw  down  sulphate  of  baryta  ; but  there  is  some  risk  at  the  same 
time  of  forming  traces  of  sulphate  of  silver.  You  may  try  with 
a small  quantity.  Probably  the  safest  and  simplest  plan  will  be 
to  precipitate  tho  silver  by  means  of  copper  or  zinc,  and,  after 
washing  well,  reconvert  it  into  nitrate  of  silver  by  treating  the 
precipitated  metallic,  silver  in  powder  with  nitric  acid. 

M.  A. — The  only  mode  in  which  you  can  avoid  inhaling  ether 
fumes  during  the  coating  of  large  plates,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  will 
consist  in  averting  the  face  as  much  as  possible,  avoiding  hold- 
ing the  nostrils  directly  over  the  plate,  and  keeping  the  room  well 
ventilated.  If  you  hold  the  plate  as  much  at  arm’s  length  as  possible, 
and  as  low  down  as  possible,  you  will  avoid  the  fumes  considerably. 
Wo  do  not  know  of  any  protection  to  the  nostrils  you  can  use  which 
would  permit  breathing,  and  would  prevent  ether  fumes  from 
penetrating.  Excessive  breathing  of  ether  fumes  will  doubtless 
cause  debility. 

West  Light. — The  permanent  obscuration  of  your  glass  will 
doubtless  be  attended  with  difficulty,  as  it  must  make  the  light 
weak  iu  dull  weather.  The  simplest  plan  will  consist  in  having 
an  extra  sliding-frame  covered  with  white  tissue  paper,  which  can 
he  placed  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  shines,  and  removed  in  dull 
weather ; or  you  will  find  the  folding-screen  covered  with  fine 
tranparent  muslin,  or  with  the  material  sold  by  the  stationers  as 
tracing  cloth,  very  useful.  This  screen  may  be  placed  so  as  to 
allow  the  direct  sunlight  to  passthrough  tho  muslin  before  falling 
on  the  sitter.  This  will  soften  and  diffuse  direct  sunlight,  and 
need  not  bo  used  in  dull  weather. 

F.  T.— The  albumen  used  for  preliminary  coatings  may  bo  very 
dilute  indeed  ; the  white  of  one  egg  Ln  a pint  of  water  will  answer. 
The  best  mode  of  applying  it  is  by  means  of  the  Blanchard  brush, 
which  consists  of  a piece  of  swan’s-down  calico  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
strip  of  glass.  2.  A fifty-grain  iron  solution  may  be  used  for 
development,  but  requires  a little  caro  in  manipulation  not  to 
cause  stains.  About  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  would  be 
sufficient.  It  tends  to  produce  softness  rather  than  intensity. 

Errata. — In  Captain  Abney’s  article  on  “Dry-Plate  Develop- 
ment,” p.  128,  second  column,  second  line,  for  “ adaptation  ” read 
“ addition  fourth  line,  for  “ my  process,”  read  “ the  process 
fifth  line,  for  “ extra,”  read  “ alkaline.” 

To  Advertisers. — On  account  of  the  lnrge  number  of  Advertise- 
ments forwarded  this  week,  the  Publishers  are  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  hold  over  sonic  Announcements  received  later  than  those 
inserted. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Ma.  H.  Gbkoson,  Luton,  Beds., 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  II.  B.  Smyth. 

Mr.  G.  \V.  Lewis,  Bath, 

Two  Photographs  ol  Major  Boudicld. 

Mr.  R.  Bkowsett,  Cheltenham, 

Photograph  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Samuclson. 
Thotograph  of  Mr.  J.  T.  A.  Gardner. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Lord  Lindsay’s  Expedition  to  the  Mauritius — How  to 
Estimate  Albumen  in  Solutions  — Romance  and 

Reality. 

Lord  Lindsay'*  Expedition  to  the  Mauritius. — Early  in 
.Time  is  the  time  fixed  for  Lord  Lindsay  to  leave  England 
for  the  Mauritius,  attended  by  a staff  almost  as  numerous 
as  that  which  accompanied  our  English  general  to  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  object  of  the  expedition  is,  however,  a 
widely  different  oue,  although  the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
from  it  will  doubtless  be  more  lastiug.  Independent  of 
the  observing  parties  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  and  the  Astronomer- Royal  (of  which  we 
gave  an  account  a fortnight  back),  Lord  Lindsay  acts 
entirely  upon  his  own  account  in  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus,  and  will  proceed  to  the  station  selected  by  him 
with  a set  of  apparatus  and  body  of  assistants  chosen  by 
himself.  The  optical  apparatus  to  be  employed  has  been 
constructed  by  Air.  Dallmeyer,  and  may  be  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind;  and  when  we  state  that  the 
length  of  focus  of  the  lens — which  governs,  of  course,  the 
dimensions  of  the  camera — amounts  to  thirty-eight  feet, 
our  rea  lers  can  form  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  nature 
of  the  preparations  that  have  been  made.  An  untimely 
accident,  which  at  one  time  bade  fair  to  jeopardise  the 
whole  undertaking — viz.,  the  fracture  of  the  big  lens — has 
fortunately  turned  out  to  be  less  serious  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  the  principal  part,  or  sole  of  the  lens,  having 
been  left  whole,  and  the  defect,  therefore,  reparable  in 
time.  Like  Capt.  Abney,  Lord  Lindsay  has  decided  to 
abandon  moist  films,  and  employ  cnly  dry  plates  in 
securing  his  records,  and  lie  has  now  reduced  the  number 
of  processes  under  trial  to  three,  from  which  a choice  will 
eventually  be  made.  Ilis  early  departure  for  the 
Mauritius  will  allow,  it  is  estimated,  about  three  months 
at  that  station  to  prepare  and  get  accustomed  to  the 
operations  to  be  performed,  so  that  the  whole  staff,  twelve 
in  number,  may  be  perfect  in  their  duties  on  the  eventful 
occasion.  Lord  Lindsay  himself  will  be  chief  operator, 
taking  the  plates  from  assistants,  exposing  them,  and 
handing  them  further  to  the  development  or  packing 
room.  The  period  of  exposure  will  be  ascertained  by 
experiments  undertaken  for  w'eeks  previously,  and  an 
arrangement  adapted  to  the  leus  will  allow  of  any  given 
period  ot  exposure  being  given,  from  the  five-hundredth 
to  the  tenth  of  a second.  An  electric  recorder  in  connection 
with  clockwork,  which  is  put  into  action  by  a tread  of  the 
foot,  will  control  the  exposure,  and  only  allow  the  plate  to  be 
uncovered  for  the  period  determined  upon.  Every  tenth 
plate  that  is  taken  will  be  forthwith  developed,  tlie  film 
covered  uniformly  with  the  solution  by  hand,  and  then  im- 
mersed into  a bath  ; the  result  obtained  from  time  to  time 
in  this  way  will  guide  the  exposure  of  the  plates  in  the 
camera.  The  phenomenon  will  last  about  four  hours  and  a- 
quarter,  and  as  the  temperature  at  the  Mauritius  during 
the  time  will  in  all  probability  be  about  ninety  in  the 
shade,  a relief  party  will  probably  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  The  operations  at  this  temperature 
will,  however,  be  much  simplified  by  the  employment  of  dry 
plates,  but  the  development  of  these  will  still  be  a critical 
operation.  The  observatory  is  to  be  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  the  gigantic  camera,  which  will  of  course  be  of  the 
nature  of  a telescope,  will  come  a distance  of  seven  feet 
into  the  building.  As  our  readers  know,  the  pictures 
obtained  will  show'  a large  bright  disc,  representing  the 
sun  with  a tiny  dark  spot  upon  it— Venus— the  position  of 
this  latter  varying  with  every  exposure,  from  the  moment 
when  it  first  infringes  upon  the  sun’s  limb  until  it  has 
traversed  the  entire  disc.  The  time  of  taking  the  different 
pictures  will  be  recorded,  and  the  results  will  servo  as 
diagrams  upon  which  mathematical  calculations  can  be 


made.  In  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  will  be  a fine  grating, 
which  will  also  be  photographed  upon  every  picture,  and 
these  lines  will  aid  very  much  in  making  the  calculations 
subsequently.  But  howr  large  will  the  sun  appear  in  the 
photograph,  it  will  be  asked,  and  will  Venus  be  really 
apparent  upon  the  film?  To  most  photographers  the 
dimensions  of  the  luminaries  which  will  be  secured  may  not 
be  deemed  large  with  such  an  exceedingly  long  focus,  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  photo-astronomy  will  be  of 
a different  opinion  ; indeed,  no  other  observer,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad  (unless  it  be  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  New 
York),  will  produce  results  of  bigger  dimensions.  Lord 
Lindsay’s  disc  of  the  sun  will  be  four  inches  in  diameter, 
while  the  little  planet  Venus,  moving  over  its  surface,  will 
measure  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

How  to  Estimate  Albumen  in  Solutions. — It  may  be  useful 
to  photographers  to  know  how  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
albumen  in  various  bodies,  and  a modus  operandi  of  a re- 
liable nature  has  just  been  made  known  by  AI.  L.  Girgesohn, 
which  we  will  here  quote.  As  a rule,  photographers  do 
not  require  their  albumen  in  a chemically-pure  state,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  in  a delicate  process,  which  is  being 
carefully  tested,  occasion  may  arise  when  the  quantity  of 
pure  albumen  in  a solution  requires  accurate  determina- 
tion. The  solution  containing  the  albumen  should  be 
mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  a twenty  per  cent,  solution 
of  common  salt,  and  a strong  tannin  solution  is  then  added 
in  slight  excess.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a weighed 
filter,  and  washed  with  water  till  free  of  salt,  and  after- 
wards with  boiling  alcohol,  until  no  more  tannin  can  be 
detected  in  the  filtrate  ; this  latter  is  then  pure  albumen. 
The  albumen  of  eggs,  of  serum,  and  like  bodies,  combines 
with  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

Romance  and  Reality.  — Thotographers  have  much  to  answer 
for,  and  they  ought  to  give  the  world  thousands  of  pretty 
pictures  to  compensate  for  the  many  romantic  charms  they 
have  broken.  Take,  for  instance,  the  popular  notion  of 
Royalty  as  it  existed  a hundred  years  ago,  and  as  it  now 
is,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  a multitude  of  photographs. 
To  be  a princess  in  former  days  was  tantamount  to  being 
exquisitely  pretty,  and  “as  charming  as  a princess”  was 
quite  an  ordinary  expression.  There  was  no  mistaking  a 
princess  in  the  good  old  times — they  were  always  so  deli- 
cate, fragile,  _ and  fair  ; and,  indeed,  in  a story-book,  we 
remember,  there  was  an  infallible  recipe  for  finding  out 
whether  a person  was  a princess  or  not : it  consisted  simply 
in  allowing  her  to  sleep  upon  nineteen  featherbeds,  below 
the  undermost  of  which  was  a grey  pea ; if  she  slept 
soundly,  there  was  no  Royal  blood  in  her  veins  ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  she  was  chafed,  and  passed  a restless  night, 
this  was  taken  for  proof  positive  of  her  noble  origin. 
With  the  photographic  portraits  of  to-day  before  their  eyes, 
we  fear  the  belief  of  our  children  will  be  shaken  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  Then  as  regards  kings  and  emperors,  instead 
of  being  dressed  as  they  were  represented  in  prints  and 
engravings,  in  magnificent  robes  and  crowns  and  sceptres, 
our  photographer  shows  them  us  as  quite  ordinary  indivi- 
duals, who  sometimes  wear  a plain  uniform,  but  generally 
affect  a comfortable  lounging  suit  and  a cigar.  One  might, 
perhaps,  forgive  the  absence  of  the  crown,  but  surely  the 
sceptre  ought  to  be  shown  somewhere — either  peeping  out 
of  a pocket,  or  laid  aside  on  the  mantelpiece  for  the 
moment.  Fancy  a child  reading  one  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  fairy  tales.  “ ‘ Come  in,’  said  the  old  king,  when 
John  knocked  at  the  door.  John  opened  it,  and  the  old 
king  came  towards  him  in  a dressing  gown  and 
embroidered  slippers  ; he  had  the  crown  on  his  head,  and 
the  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the  orb  in  the  other.  ‘ Wait 
a little,’  said  he,  and  put  the  orb  under  his  arm,  so  that  he 
could  reach  out  his  hand  to  John.”  Think  of  a young 
scholar  spelling  through  all  this,  and  then  being  shown 
the  portrait  of  the  Russian  Czar,  or  our  Prince  of  Wales, 

I or  mighty  Empress  of  India.  He  would  at  once  have 
I grave  ° doubts  about  the  story  being  true,  and  then 
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heaven  forgive  the.  photographer.  Take  away  a child’s 
world  of  romance,  and  you  tear  from  him  all  his  pleasures, 
all  his  happy  day-dreams,  all  his  castles  in  the  air.  And 
the  cruelty  of  this  cannot  be  defended  for  a moment,  for 
he  will  come  soon  enough  to  know  what  a hard  matter-of- 
fact  place  the  world  is.  Fortunately,  the  chances  are 
that  the  infant  mind  would  sooner  believe  the  story-book 
than  the  photographer,  and  stick  to  the  more  pleasant  be- 
lief as  long  as  it  was  able.  There  are,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  people  to  whom  photographs  of  lioyal 
personages  must  afford  unlimited  satisfaction.  We  mean 
votaries  of  fashion,  who  are  always  in  a state  of  mind  as  to 
whether  a thing  is  fashionable  or  not.  By  people  of  this 
kind  the  series  of  Royal  portraits  issued  from  time  to  time 
must  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  tailors’  fashion 
prints,  serving  to  show  how  they  must  regulate  their  dress. 
In  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Sapsea  used  to  dress  as  the  Dean 
of  Cloisterham,  so  there  are  no  doubt  many  who  take  high 
personages,  as  depicted  in  their  photographs,  for  their 
models.  They  study  the  flounces  on  the  Queen’s  robe, 
and  note  the  cut  of  the  coat  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
wears.  These  things  are  to  them  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  to  be  successful  in  this  matter  is  to  them  the 
great  aim  of  life.  Apart  from  all  this,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  photographer,  in  truly  representing 
to  us  great  people  in  their  private  life,  has  done  much  to 
bridge  over  that  wide  gulf  which  is  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  grandee  and  the  plebian,  and,  by  properly 
depicting  those  of  high  standing  in  the  realm,  has  deepened 
the  sympathy  existing  between  the  people  and  the  heads 
of  the  State.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  ready  sale 
which  the  portraits  of  popular  princesses  and  princes  com- 
mand at  the  present  time. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  one  of  my  last  letters  I expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
the  creation,  in  Paris,  of  a photographic  mutual  benefit 
society.  This  week  I have  assisted  at  a general  meeting 
of  the  members,  and  1 have  now  not  the  least  doubt  in  the 
world  of  the  future  of  the  association,  notwithstanding  the 
many  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed  since  its 
establishment.  At  the  present  moment  it  numbers  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  members,  and  many  candidates 
arc  now  awaiting  admission  into  the  society.  Before  very 
long,  all  the  employes  of  the  Paris  houses  will  deem  it  a 
2>oint  of  honour  to  become  members.  Notwithstanding 
the  losses  to  which  the  society  has  been  submitted  on  its 
establishment,  it  has  at  present  funds  sufficient,  not  only 
to  meet  its  engagements,  but  to  make  some  necessary 
sacrifices  in  the  general  interest.  In  a little  while  the 
society  will  have  its  own  place  of  meeting,  instead  of 
assembling  in  a public  room  as  at  present.  The  meeting 
which  I recently  attended  demonstrated  to  me  that  there 
existed  a capital  understanding  between  the  president  and 
members,  and  a general  good  feeling  throughout  was 
manifest. 

Not  only,  I would  point  out,  is  this  institution  itidis- 
pensable  for  photographic  employes,  who,  as  a rule,  arc 
well  remunerated,  and  may,  therefore,  easily  spare  a con- 
tribution wrhen  in  full  work  to  put  by  for  a rainy  day,  but 
the  society  completes  the  work  undertaken  by  the  French 
Photographic  Society,  and  the  Chambre  Syndicate,  composed 
of  master  photographers.  All  interests  are  now  repre- 
sented by  special  associations,  and  there  only  remains  now 
for  all  three  to  fraternise  mutually. 

M.  A.  Liebert  has  this  week  published  the  second 
edition  of  his  “Traite  de  Photographic.”  Although  the 
work  carries  still  for  its  principal  title  “ La  Photographic 
en  Amerique,”  it  embraces  the  practical  details  of  processes 
carried  on  in  every  country. 

M.  Liebert,  who  has  now  practised  the  art  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  enjoys  a very  large  experience  ; he  has  ! 


been  well  trained,  and  his  intelligent  and  active  mind  is 
seconded  by  a ready  pen.  These  qualities  are  precious 
ones  when  it  is  a question  of  preparing  a work  of  this 
nature.  For  this  reason  the  work  I allude  to  is  very  cer- 
tain to  obtain  a good  reception.  I believe,  even,  it  will 
create  a sensation,  for  the  author, . who  has  studied  the 
processes  with  care,  has  neglected  nothing  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  his  readers.  Ilis  volume  is  illustrated  by 
many  illustrations  of  singular  interest.  The  first  is  a very 
fine  portrait  of  the  author  ; then  come  four  pictures  upon 
one  page,  reproducing  the  different  effects  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  Rembrandt  mode  of  lighting.  Two  por- 
traits, cabinet  size,  follow,  showing  the  difference  whicli 
may  exist  between  two  cliches,  one  of  which  has  been  re- 
touched and  the  other  not.  Finally,  in  illustration  of  the 
chapter  on  Heliographic  Engraving,  there  is  annexed  a 
charming  portrait  engraved  by  the  Rousselon  process. 
The  other  prints  are  all  produced  by  the  Woodbury  process. 
The  illustrations  are,  therefore,  of  interest  from  every 
point  of  view ; many  woodcuts  are,  moreover,  scattered 
through  the  volume  explanatory  of  the  text,  which  is  thus 
rendered  very  intelligible. 

The  police  authorities  in  Paris  have  decided  to  utilise 
the  resources  which  photography  offers  for  recording  the 
features  of  convicts  and  gaol  birds.  For  some  time  past, 
exertions  have  been  made  to  collect  from  photographers 
portraits  of  all  those  who  busied  themselves  with  the  Com- 
mune. These  have  been  reproduced,  and  copies  distri- 
buted to  the  various  police  stations  of  the  metropolis. 
Now-a-days,  every  one  sent  to  prison  is  photographed, 
and  his  picture  kept  for  future  reference.  I am  told,  even, 
that  there  is  a likelihood  of  passports,  shooting  licenses, 
and  such  like  documents  having  in  future  to  bear  the  por- 
trait of  the  owner,  it  being  notorious  that  the  signature 
alone  is  of  little  value. 

These  tasks  are  confided  to  an  operator  belonging  to  the 
administration  in  connection  with  the  police,  so  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  any  indiscretion  or  delay  arising,  such  as 
would  be  very  possible  in  the  case  of  a stranger  being 
charged  with  the  duty. 

And  here  I may  remark  a fact  which  is  of  significance : 
that  there  is  scarcely  a meeting  held  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  without  photographic  prints  of  some  kind  being 
produced  by  scientific  men  desirous  of  supporting  their 
communications  by  means  of  authentic  documents. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Courten  has  forwarded  to  me  some  in- 
teresting observations  upon  a matter  which  for  some  time 
past  has  been  >un  ler  discussion,  and  which  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  object  of  general  attention,  viz.,  the  spots 
which  become  manifest  upon  pictures  printed  with  silver 
salts.  Like  MU.  Rohaut  and  Ilutinet,  the  skilful  amateur 
I have  named  is  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  defect 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  cardboard  used 
for  mounting  the  pictures.  M.  de  Courten  has  remarked 
that  pictures  mounted  upon  cards  with  gold  margins 
almost  always  alter  in  this  way.  The  margins  of  gold  are 
produced  by  means  of  Dutch  metal,  or,  chemically  speak- 
ing, with  bisulphide  of  tin.  It  is  applied  to  the  cardboard 
by  means  of  a fatty  ink,  or  gold-size  varnish,  which  is 
printed  upon  the  card,  the  powder  being  afterwards 
applied  by  means  of  a dry  brush.  The  metal  or  bronze 
attaches  itself  only  to  the  size,  but  there  remain  very  fine 
particles,  almost  invisible,  all  over  the  surface,  which 
the  most  careful  rubbing  or  cleaning  will  fail  to  remove. 
M.  de  Courten  believes  that  every  particle  of  metal 
remaining  upon  the  card  serves  to  produce  a minute  spot 
upon  the  photograph  mounted  thereupon,  and  he  explains 
in  the  following  mauner  the  formation  of  the  defect. 
There  is  produced,  he  says,  a sort  of  galvanic  action,  on 
the  one  side  being  the  bisulphide  of  tin,  and  on  the  other  a 
film  of  silver  forming  the  photographic  image.  The  thick- 
ness of  paper  plays  the  part  of  a porous  diaphragm.  If  the 
print  has  been  strongly  fixed,  and  has  received  afterwards 
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but  insufficient  washing,  traces  of  the  fixing  salt  are  left  in 
the  pulp  of  the  paper,  and  this  then  becomes  the  best  con- 
ductor of  the  galvanic  action  which  is  established  between 
the  two  metals  thus  placed  in  communication  with  one 
another. 


SPOTS,  STREAKS,  AND  STAINS. 

BY  P.  WALLER.* 

This  article  proposes  to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  and 
detects  liable  to  occur  in  the  making. of  negatives;  their 
cause  and  cure. 

Pinholes  are  little  fine  spots,  like  sand  scattered  evenly 
over  the  plate,  which  are  transparent  after  the  negative  is 
fixed.  Cause:  overworked  bath.  Remedy:  add  silver  to 
increase  the  strength,  or  add  water,  filter,  and  boil  to  proper 
strength.  Temporary  relief  may  be  hail  by  taking  the 
plate  from  the  bath  immediately  upon  being  coated. 

Particles  of  undissolved  excitants  in  collodion  will  also 
give  a very  similar  pinhole,  but  generally  not  so  numerous 
and  large.  Remedy:  careful  filtration. 

Comets,  or  spots  with  little  tails,  proceed  from  dirt  in  the 
collodion,  upon  the  plate,  or  dust  in  the  holder  or  instru- 
ment. Care  will  obviate  these. 

Circular  spots  in  the  shape  of  rings  occur  where  water  has 
splashed  upon  the  albumen  surface  of  the  plate. 

Circular  opaque  spots  are  caused  by  excess  of  acid  in  bath 
or  dirt  on  the  glass ; new  samples  of  glass  will  often 
produce  this  disorder. 

Spots  are  also  caused  by  the  slides  being  drawn  too 
rapidly  and  splashing  the  plate,  by  particles  of  old  film 
being  left  upon  the  plate,  by  bubbles  in  the  collodion,  and 
by  Boating  particles  of  dirt  in  the  bath. 

Streaks  are  produced  by  the  collodion  not  being  well  set; 
thiso  show  most  at  the  thick  end  of  the  plate,  or  by  the 
collodion  being  over  set,  which  shows  at  the  thinnest  end  of 
the  plate  ; by  stopping  the  plate  in  immersing  it  in  the  bath  ; 
by  immersing  it  too  rapidly,  causing  waves  from  the  dipper  ; 
by  not  being  coated  enough,  which  produces  hair  lines 
running  the  same  way  the  plate  was  dipped  ; by  the  bath  not 
being  sufficiently  iodized,  which  will  cause  alternate  opaque 
and  transparent  lines,  running  the  same  way  it  has  lain  in 
the  bath. 

Streaks  are  also  produced  by  too  strong  a developer,  when 
they  will  appear  as  more  dehse  marks,  running  straight 
from  where  the  developer  was  poured  on.  Fixing  in  cyanide 
will  produce  streaks  which  show  more  on  the  back  of  the 
negative. 

Streaks  are  caused  by  imperfect  flowing  of  the  collodion, 
or  when  it  is  too  thick  ; they  will  appear  as  ribs  running 
toward  the  end  the  collodion  is  run  oft’ of. 

Network  streaks  occur  from  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
collodion. 

Over-iodized  collodion  will  give  zigzag  markings. 

Too  strong  redeveloping  solutions  will  also  give  streaks 
or  an  acron  density  to  the  negative. 

Stains  are  caused  by  dirty  glass,  or  by  dirty  fingers  in 
contact  with  the  plate,  by  not  wiping  the  corners  of  the 
holders,  by  not  dripping  the  plate  enough,  by  holding  it 
up  to  look  at  before  washing  off  the  developer,  by  not  wash- 
ing off  the  developer  well  before  fixing,  or  by  not  washing 
the  hypo  well  away  afterward. 

Fogs  are  caused  by  overtime  ; by  undertime  and  forced 
development ; by  light  leading  into  dark  room,  camera-box, 
or  holder,  or  by  reflection  in  the  tube ; by  want  of  acid  in 
the  bath,  and  by  excess  of  it;  by  the  bath  not  being  iodized, 
by  the  developer  not  having  acid  enough  in  it,  or  by  being 
too  strong  or  weak  by  alkaline 'collodion.  All  fogs  from 
light  are  easily  discerned,  as  they  are  opaque ; and  all 
chemical  fogs,  except  from  dirty  glass  and  excess  of  acid, 
can  be  rubbed  away  with  the  finger.  With  pure  chemicals 
and  care,  any  or  all  of  these  troubles  should  give  but 


momentary  difficulty.  Cleanliness  will  cure  all  streaks, 
spots,  or  stains,  and  convert  any  streak  into  one  of  good 
luck. 


THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  J.  OBERNETTER,  OF  MUNICH.* 

A trustworthy  and  easy  method  of  multiplying  negative 
in  such  a manner  that  the  reproductions  are  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  originals  is  a matter  that  has  occupied  me  for 
a period  of  ten  years.  I have  tried  copying  by  means  of 
the  camera  and  by  dry  plates,  and  obtained  in  this  way 
good  positives ; but  the  negatives  produced  again  from  these 
positives  were  bald  and  hard,  and  it  has  never  happened 
that  I have  been  successful  in  securing  a printing  cliche 
by  these  means  which  has  satisfied  me.  Collodio-chloride 
gives  excellent  results,  and  by  its  assistance  I have  ob- 
tained negatives  which  yielded  prints  quite  equal  to  the 
originals ; but  regarding  the  trouble  and  time  they  cost 
me,  and  the  long  period  I had  to  wait  until  I secured  a 
good  result,  I will  be  silent. 

In  the  year  1870,  when  the  war  allowed  me  a little  time 
for  experiment,  J.  set  about  following  out  an  idea  of  my 
own,  to  attain  the  object  of  my  desire  by  means  of  the 
powder  process  ; and  in  1871  I was  enabled  to  perform  a 
very  heavy  task,  wholly  and  alone  by  this  method.  At 
that  time  I employed  silver  as  the  material  for  powder, 
such  as  is  secured  when  old  silver  baths  are  precipitated 
by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron  solution  ; while  for  preparing 
my  sensitive  mixture  I made  use  of  a very  complicated 
formula. 

By  practically  working  out  the  method  in  my  own  studio, 
and  employing  it  in  my  business,  1 have  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  modus  operandi  very  simple,  and  may  say, 
with  a good  conscience,  that  the  process  is  really  to  be 
recommended.  In  my  own  business  the  method  has  been 
constantly  worked  for  three  years,  and  upwards  of 
2,000  negatives  have  been  reproduced  by  it,  and  may  be 
viewed  by  any  one  interested.  The  largest  cliche  has  a 
diameter  of  seventy  centimetres. 

An  examination  with  the  naked  eye  would  not  tell  even 
the  most  practised  photographer  that  they  were  not  silver 
negatives ; the  paper  prints  produced  are  quite  as  perfect 
as  those  from  the  original  negatives.  I may  go  further, 
even,  and  say  that  from  a negative  which  is  too  dense,  and 
requires  a day  or  two  to  print,  another  may  be  produced 
which  will  yield  quite  the  same  kind  of  prints  in  the  ordin- 
ary time  ; and  in  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to  produce 
from  a comparatively  flat  negative  a vigorous  one.  From 
every  negative,  moreover,  may  a serviceable  enlaced  cliche 
be  produced. 

The  method  is  not  a complicated  one.  Difficulties 
from  the  chemicals  employed  cannot  arise.  Some  manual 
skill  is  necessary,  but  by  practice  and  industry  everyone, 
whether  photographer  or  not,  may  learn  to  carry  out  the 
manipulations  perfectly.  Here  are  the  details  of  the  matter. 
A new,  well-polished  patent  plate  is  poured  over  witn  the 
undermentioned  solution,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as 


collodion  : — 

Dextrine  

...  4 grammes 

Ordinary  white  sugar 

...  5 „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 

•...  ^ „ 

Water  ...  

...  100  „ 

Glycerine 

2 to  8 drops. 

After  a complete  solution  has  been  made,  it  is  filtered. 
The  preparation  will  keep  good  for  several  days.  The 
plate  having  been  coated,  and  the  superfluous  liquid 
poured  off  at  one  corner,  it  is  placed  in  a horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  in  some  place  free  from  dust,  to  dry,  in  a tempe- 
rature of  about  40°  to  60°  Reaumur.  After  a period  of 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  the  solution  dries  with  a mirror- 
like surface.  Whilst  still  warm  it  is  put  into  an  ordinary 
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pressure-frame  under  the  negative  to  be  reproduced,  and 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  according  to  the  density  of 
the  cliche,  for  a period  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
If  the  exposure  has  been  well  timed,  the  picture  appears 
slightly  visible  upon  the  film.  After  the  plate  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  printing-frame  it  is  again  put  into  the 
drying  oven,  where  it  remains  until  it  has  become  a little 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  the 
next  operations  are  carried  on.  When  the  plate  has  reached 
this  temperature,  it  is  carried  into  an  apartment  not  too 
much  lighted,  upon  a sheet  of  white  glazed  paper.  A fine 
dusting-brush  is  dipped  in  the  finest  levigated  graphite, 
and  tins  is  rubbed  carefully  over  the  plate.  Breathing  upon 
the  plate  renders  it  more  capable  of  attracting  the  powder. 
IV  hen  the  desired  vigour  has  been  attained,  the  superfluous 
powder  is  dusted  off,  and  the  plate  is  coated  with  normal 
collodion,  made  up  of — 

Alcohol  500  parts 

Ether  ...  • ...  ...  ...  500  ,, 

Pyroxiliu 20  „ 

Afterwards  the  film  is  cut  through  at  the  margins  of  the 
plate  by  means  of  a sharp  knifcj  and  put  into  water.  In  a 
little  while — from  two  to  five  minutes — the  collodion  with 
the  image  will  be  detached  from  the  glass ; the  film  is  at 
once  turned  over  in  the  water  and  brought  out  upon  the 
glass  plate.  Under  a soft  jet  of  water  any  air-bubbles  that 
may  exist  between  the  collodion  and  the  glass  are  re- 
moved, and  then  the  image  is  poured  over  with  a thin 
solution  of  gum-arabic  (two  grammes  of  gum  dissolved  in 
one  hundred  grammes  of  water),  and  allowed  to  dry  sponta- 
neously in  an  upright  position.  After  drying,  the  plate 
may  be  varnished  in  the  ordinary  way.  Upon  the  theory 
of  this  method  of  working,  it  will,  I think,  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  enter ; the  matter  is  known  sufficiently  well,  and 
I shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  adding  a few  remarks 
on  the  subject.  The  addition  of  glycerine  is  employed  by 
me  in  order  to  suit  the  solution  to  the  different  conditions 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  in  a moist,  warm 
atmosphere,  in  summer,  the  solution  does  very  well 
without  any  glycerine  at  all ; while  in  winter,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a cold,  dry  atmosphere,  the  addition  of  from 
eight  drops  to  one  hundred  grammes  of  the'  mixture  is 
necessary.  Practice  will  soon  teach  the  operator  how 
much  is  really  necessary. 

The  right  kind  of  graphite  to  employ  is  one  of  the  main 
things  to  be  attended  to.  With  every  kind  of  material — 
even  the  worst— serviceable  negatives  may  lie  produced, 
but  it  is  only  one  particular  description  which  yields 
cliches  such  as  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  silver 
negatives.  This  is  the  genuine  Siberian  graphite,  very 
finely  levigated,  prepared  by  Faber  at  Stein,  near  Nurem- 
burg,  costing  six  florins  a pound. 

The  printing  is  easily  performed,  for  the  limits  are 
wide.  During  the  operation  of  dusting  on  the  powder 
much  may  be  remedied.  Too  short  an  exposure  in  the 
printing-frame  gives  a fogged  picture,  too  long  a one  a 
hard  one. 

As  regards  a large  number  of  practical  applications  of 
this  process,  I hope,  in  a short  time,  to  make  a further 
communication.  But  very  lately  1 received  from  Berlin 
some  negatives  of  great  value  for  reproduction,  all  of 
which  had  been  produced  upon  very  uneven  Rhinish  glass. 
In  printing,  I found  my  reproductions  looked  sharper,  and 
1 dared  not  use  any  great  pressure,  for  fear  of  breaking  the 
plates.  I overcame  the  difficulty  by  employing  mica 
plates,  and  transferred  the  film  afterwards  to  other  glass 
plates.  Mica  plates  will  lie  quite  close  to  an  uneven 
glass  surface,  and  by  its  aid  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  reproduce  negatives  taken  upon  inferior  kinds  of 
glass. 


INTENSIFYING  BY  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 


BY  J.  CASTELLANI,  OF  ALESSANDRIA.* 

Already  last  year  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  communicate 
a new  process  for  intensifying  negatives,  but  eventually 
postponed  doing  so.  as  I was  not  quite  sure  of  my  results. 
But  now  I am  again  reminded  of  the  subject  by  M.  Kruger, 
of  New  York,  who  has  made  known  a method  of  operating 
analogous  to  the  one  1 practise. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  winter  it  was  my  duty  to 
secure  a photograph  of  a horse.  It  was  very  cold  at  the 
time,  so  that  1 was  fearful  lest  the  silver  solution  upon  the 
plate  might  freeze.  It  did  not  matter  how  rapidly  I 
worked,  there  was  always  to  be  seen  upon  the  film  a grey 
crystalline  formation,  and  no  details  in  the  shadows  could 
be  secured.  The  restless  nature  of  the  horse  did  not  per- 
mit of  a long  exposure  being  given,  and  I then  endeavoured, 
by  breathing  upon  the  film  during  development,  to  thaw 
it  in  some  degree.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  at 
once  that  the  picture  developed  clearly  and  vigorously. 
On  returning  home  I forthwith  begau  to  test  my  discovery 
further,  breathing,  or  rather  blowing,  upon  my  plates 
during  development.  I did  not  obtain  any  uniform  results, 
but  found,  nevertheless,  with  every  experiment,  that  the 
duration  of  exposure  might  be  shortened  with  this  method, 
and  the  vigour  of  the  picture  augmented. 

Since  then  I have'always  employed  this  plan  when  I 
have  been  compelled  to  give  short  exposures,  and  when  I 
desire  to  invigorate  certain  details  in  a picture.  I proceed 
in  the  following  manner : —When  l have  a rapid  exposure 
to  give — whether  it  is  a child,  a dog,  a horse,  or  what  not, 
to  photograph — I coat  my  plate  with  collodion  prepared 
according  to  the  undermentioned  formula,  viz. : — 

Cotton  12  parts 

Ether  ...  ...  ...  ...  500  ,, 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  500  ,, 

Iodide  of  .ammonium  ...  ...  5 ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  5 „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  5 ,, 


In  the  bottle  I invariably  put  a strip  of  polished  cad- 
mium, whiph  will  maintain  the  collodion  in  a colourless 
and  unchangeable  state.  The  collodion  must  be  at  least  a 
week  old  before  it  is  employed. 

My  silver  bath  is  thus  prepared  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver 30  parts 

Water  500  „ 


A little  nitric  acid  is  added,  just  sufficient  to  give  the 
solution  a slightly  acid  reaction.  The  nitrate  of  silver  I 
always  recrystallize  and  fuse  twice.  In  this  way  I obtain 
it  in  a perfectly  pure  state. 

My  developer  is  composed  of — 

Rain  or  distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  1000  parts 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonium  50  ,, 
Acetic  acid  10  „ 

Alcohol  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  developer 
flow  evenly. 

1 intensify  but  very  seldom  by  chemical  means,  as  by 
breathing  or  blowing  upon  the  negative  l secure  any  degree 
of  vigour.  I expose  very  briefly,  pour  the  developer  upon 
the  plate,  and  then  blow  through  a glass  tube  about  half 
a centimetre  in  diameter,  in  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
small  stopper  of  sponge  is  fixed  to  prevent  any  moisture 
from  the  mouth  reaching  the  plate.  A little  experience 
will  soon  show  how  strong  it  is  necessary  to  blow  in  order 
to  obtain  uniform  vigour  in  a negative.  If  the  blast  is  too 
weak,  the  action  is  insufficient ; and  if  it  is  unequal  or 
too  strong,  then  the  result  is  not  uniform,  and  ugly 
patches  are  formed.  In  this  way  I am  enabled  to  obtain 
clear  and  vigorous  negatives  full  of  detail. 

If  I desire  to  intensify  more  particularly  certain  portions 
of  a negative,  1 use  a hollow  india-rubber  ball,  which  is 
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in  communication  with  a glass  tube.  By  pressing  evenly 
upon  this  ball  I impel  a blast  through  the  tube,  which  is 
directed  against  any  portion  of  a negative  which  it  is 
desired  to  render  more  vigorous.  So  that  1 may  be  able 
to  watch  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  the  plate  during  the  ope- 
ration, I have  a looking-glass  properly  fixed,  which  readily 
shows  me  the  change  produced.  \ should  remark,  how- 
ever, that  this  method  of  intensifying  has  its  limits,  and 
cannot  be  employed,  for  instance,  in  securing  dense  nega- 
tives, or  drawings  in  which  the  lines  are  desired  perfectly 
transparent  and  the  ground  opique.  For  ordinary  work  — 
portraiture  and  the  like — the  required  intensity  may,  in 
most  instances,  be  secured  by  this  plan  of  operating,  and 
without  having  recourse  to  any  working  up  of  the  cliche 
by  chemical  means. 


A CONVENIENT  ANI)  PORTABLE  CAMERA. 

BY  GEORGE  BARNES. 

Thinking  that  perhaps  the  following  description  of  a camera 
I use  might  be  useful  to  some  of  your  amateur  readers,  I 
send  it  to  you. 

The  chief  points  of  merit  in  my  camera  are,  I think, 
these: — It  is  very  light,  very  cheap,  and  will  pack  up  into 
a small  compass,  so  that  a wallet  about  14  by  12  will  con- 
tain everything  necessary  for  exposing  three  or  four  half- 
plates. 

The  base  of  the  camera  (fig.  1)  is  a piece  of  inch  oak, 
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about  three  inches  wide  and  fourteen  long,  having  a slit 
(B  B)  cut  each  end,  in  which  runs  a thumb-screw  to  fix  the 
front  and  back  securely  ; c c c c arc  pieces  of  grooving 
screwed  on.  In  this  grooving  run  small  blocks  of  oak,  to 
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which  the  front  and  back  are  screwed  (fig  2,  and  dotted 
lines  in  tig.  3). 


The  front  of  the  camera  consists  of  apiece  of  three-eighth 
inch  oak,  with  grooving  and  sliding  front  to  which  lens 
is  attached.  The  back  is  a piece  of  half-inch  ditto,  with 


groove  for  dark  slide  to  fit  in.  To  each  of  these  are  screwed, 
in  the  portion  shown  (ee  e e,  fig.  3),  small  blocks,  notched, 
over  which  the  body  of  the  camera  fits.  The  body  is  made 
of  cloth,  with  yellow  lining  inside,  having  a piece  of  wide 
elastic  run  through  each  end  to  draw  it  over  the  four  pro- 
jecting pieces,  which  are  connected  together  with  strips  of 
cloth,  to  more  effectually  exclude  the  light.  The  body 
should  be  made  about  the  right  length  for  the  focus  of  the 
lens  ; if,  however,  as  in  my  case,  different  lenses  are  likely 
to  be  used,  it  can  be  folded  in  the  middle  as  required. 

The  dark  slide  (fig.  4),  as  also  the  focussing-screen,  fits 


in  from  behind.  It  consists  of  a piece  of  y*ff-inch  oak 
7^  inches  square  (it  is  made  square,  so  that  the  pictures 
may  be  taken  either  way,  vertical  or  horizontal).  A hole 
is  cut  to  size  of  plate,  64X4J,  and  silver  wire  put  to 
corners.  On  the  front  of  this  is  screwed  a flap  and  frame, 
the  flap  being  rather  thinner  than  the  frame,  to  prevent  it 
coming  down  on  plate.  A rebate  must  be  left  all  round, 
corresponding  to  that  in  camera-back.  The  frame  is 
double-grooved,  to  prevent  the  light  getting  in. 

On  the  back  is  also  screwed  a flap.  This  need  not  have 
| a frame,  but  simply  a piece  to  hang  it  to,  and  button  to 
keep  it  closed.  The  dry  plate  is  placed  in  the  slide,  a 
piece  of  thick  black  cloth  at  back,  and  a piece  of  thick 
pasteboard  behind  this.  The  flap  is  then  shut  down,  and 
it  is  simply  impossible  for  any  light  to  get  in  if  only  the 
cloth  and  pasteboard  are  cut  the  exact  size.  To  expose, 
the  front  flap  is  opened  by  means  of  a piece  of  bent  hoop 
iron  in  this  shape  _|c  the  part  A being  screwed  to 
top  of  flap,  and  a|~ b B passing  through  to  back  of 
slide;  then,  by  pulling  down  the  part  C,  the  front  flap  is 
opened  up,  and  kept  so  by  a little  bolt.  The  flap  is  kept 
shut  till  just  before  putting  into  camera-back  by  a small 
button  ; then,  by  placing  the  thumb  against  part  C of 
crank,  there  is  no  fear  of  it  opening  before  its  time. 

The  light  is  kept  from  passing  through  the  hole  made 
for  crank  by  a piece  of  yellow  lining  glued  inside  and  tied 
round  same.  The  focussing-screen  is  the  same  as  dark 
slide,  only  without  the  back  or  front  flap,  so  that  the 
ground  glass  and  sensitive  plate  are  necessarily  in  the 
same  plate. 

The  whole  of  this  camera,  including  dark  slide,  I do 
not  think  cost  me  more  than  a pound  ; but  as  I made  some 
of  it  myself,  I cannot  correctly  tell. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  think  of  trying  this  camera, 
I shall  be  happy  to  give  them  any  details  concerning  it, 
or  give  them  the  address  of  the  man  who  made  mine,  and 
who,  therefore,  understands  it. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  rather  doubt  an  amateur  dark 
slide,  but  I have  used  mine  for  two  years,  and  never  had 
any  fault  to  find. 

I find  it  more  convenient  to  carry  the  base-piece  screwed 
to  the  camera-stand. 
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trying  ordeal,  in  the  shape  of  exposure,  without  change. 
There  are  two  facts  of  importance  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  the  latter  experience : the  first  is,  that  the 
atmosphere  to  which  the  prints  have  been  submitted  is 
probably  much  less  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
other  sulphurous  vapours,  than  that  of  a large  town  ; and 
second,  that  the  prints  have  been  exposed  to  light  as  well  as 
air.  The  action  of  sulphurous  vapours  upon  lead  salts  is  of 
a darkening  character,  as  is  well  known  ; but  the  action  of 
light  upon  lead  salts  so  blackened  is  of  a bleaching  character. 
Lead  salts,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  rapidly  blacken  in  the  dark  ; but  exposed  to 
light,  a bleaching  action  is  produced  by  the  light.  Hence 
prints  containing  traces  of  a lead  salt  kept  in  a portfolio, 
whilst  protected  from  light,  but  not  sealed  from  atmospheric 
action,  will  probably  change  more  than  similar  prints  ex- 
posed to  the  full  action  of  light.  The  difference  in  the 
condition  of  priuts  simply  washed  and  treated  with  the  lead 
salt  appears  to  be  this  : simply  washed  prints  may,  unless 
very  especial  care  be  used,  contain  traces  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  silver,  the  presence  of  which  will  almost 
inevitably  produce  subsequent  change.  The  use  of  the 
lead  salt  will  secure  the  absence  of  these  substances,  but 
may  leave  traces  of  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  which  will 
darken  under  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If, 
after  the  use  of  the  lead  salt,  the  prints  be  well  washed,  a 


little  nitric  acid  being  added  to  one  of  the  washing  waters 
to  aid  in  removing  the  insoluble  lead  salt,  there  is  probably 
no  bad  result  to  be  feared.  Whether  greater  safety  will  be 
more  readily  secured  by  its  use  than  by  very  perfect  wash- 
ing, aided  by  mechanical  pressure,  will  probably  still  be 
considered  an  open  question. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  amateur  experimentalists  that 
the  salts  of  lead  are  very  poisonous,  and  that  the  absorption 
throughout  the  skin  of  a very  small  proportion  is  sufficient 
in  some  constitutions  to  produce  an  attack  of  painters’ 
colic. 


BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  recent  photographic  exhibition  in  Bengal  appears  to 
have  been  a success,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  press  and  of  the  medal  jury  in  this  country, 
in  relation  to  the  works  of  various  photographers,  echoed 
in  many  instances  in  India.  The  inedals  given  by  the 
Bengal  Photographic  Society  are  probably  the  most 
liberal  which  have  at  any  time  been  offered  to  photo- 
graphers, and  notwithstanding  the  residence  of  many 
skilful  qdiotographers  in  the  Presidency,  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  medals  generally  find  their  way  to  this  country. 

The  Viceroy’s  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill,  for  their  fine  composition, 
“ Preparing  Spring  Flowers  for  Market  ” ; and  the  second 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  same  artists  for  a series  of 
figure  studies.  The  silver  medal  for  the  best  series  of 
landscapes  taken  out  of  India  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F. 
Beasley,  for  a scries  of  views  taken  on  dry  plates.  Captain 
Abney’s  pupils,  the  School  of  Military  Engineering  at 
Chatham,  obtain  an  extra  silver  medal  for  a series  of  views 
at  Windsor.  Mr.  G.  L.  Kemp  obtains  a silver  medal  for 
a series  of  views  in  Upper  India.  Messrs.  Bourne  and 
Shepherd  receive  a gold  medal  for  Indian  landscapes  and 
architecture,  and  a silver  medal  for  photographs  of  Indian 
antiquities.  A silver  medal  is  awarded  to  a series  of  fine 
pictures  by  the  Woodburytype  process.  A silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  a fine  series  of  photo-collographs  exhibited 
by  the  1‘hotogiaphic  Branch  at  the  Surveyor-General's 
Office,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Waterhouse. 
Mr.  Marshall  Wane  receives  an  extra  gold  medal  for  his 
charming  examples  of  portraiture.  Messrs.  Bourne  and 
Shepherd  receive  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  portraits 
taken  in  India.  A silver  medal  for  protraiture  is  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Westfield,  as  resident  photographers.  A silver 
medal  for  portraiture  of  an  Indian  subject  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Brown,  an  amateur  resident  at  Manipur.  Mr. 
England’s  admirable  photographs  of  statuary  also  received  a 
silver  medal.  Major  11.  L.  Millett  obtains  a bronze  medal 
for  a collection  of  views  ou  Chamba. 

The  Calcutta  Englishman  devotes  considerable  space  to 
a careful  and  apparently  discriminating  criticism,  a few 
extracts  from  which  may  interest  our  readers.  Mr.  Craw- 
shay’s  munificent  prizes  have  had  their  influence,  it  seems, 
iu  the  exhibition  in  Calcutta.  We  learn  that — 

“In  portraiture,  as  might  be  expected,  the  finest  specimens  are 
from  England,  but  the  local  contributions  are  unusually  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  iu  their  way  quite  equal  to  the  best  work 
done  iu  Europe  ; and  we  imagine  that,  besides  the  difficulties  ccn- 
nScted  with  the  climate,  one  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  large 
specimens  from  our  local  artists  is  the  want  of  an  appreciative 
public  who  are  prepared  to  pay  highly  for  such  productions.  The 
English  contributions  are  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  influence  of  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Crawshay 
for  the  best  portraits  of  large  size,  taken  direct  or  enlarged,  is  very 
marked,  and  the  majority  of  portraits  sent  out  this  year  are  either 
full  or  about  half  life-size.  That  this  is  a move  in  the  right 
direction  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  as  yet  the  results  cannot  be 
considered  quite  satisfactory,  though  we  note  a great  improvement, 
which  will  doubtless  be  further  stimulated  by  the  renewal  of  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  munificent  offer.” 

Referring  to  “ Preparing  Spring  Flowers  for  Market,” 
which  we  are  told  “ most  deservedly  gains  the  Viceroy’s 


THE  ACTION  OF  LEAD  SALTS  ON  SILVER 
PRINTS. 

We  have  received  some  farther  communications  on  the 
action  of  lead  salts  on  prints.  Referring  to  the  remarks 
in  our  last,  Dr.  Diamond  reminds  us  that  at  the  time  to 
which  Dr.  Anthony  refers,  many  calotypists  used  the  lead 
salts  for  the  double  purpose  of  removing  the  final  traces  of 
hyposulphite,  and  improving  the  tone  of  their  prints,  a fine 
warm  velvety  black  being  obtained  by  its  use.  In  Dr. 
Diamond’s  experience,  the  final  issue  was  rarely  satisfactory, 
the  traces  of  lead  left  in  the  paper  generally  leading  to 
discolouration  of  the  whites  after  the  prints  had  been  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  which  always  con- 
tains traces  of  sulphur  compounds  in  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion wherever  coal  fire  or  gas  illumination  is  .employed. 

In  a communication  from  Mr.  Gregson,  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  experience  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the 
lead  salt. 

Another  medical  correspondent,  whose  letter  we  publish 
this  week,  again  refers  to  more  satisfactory  experience, 
prints  treated  with  the  acetate  of  lead  having  withstood  a 
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gold  medal  as  the  best  picture  in  the  room,”  the  Englishman 
says  that  it 

“ Is  certainly  a masterpiece  of  photography,  exceedingly 
perfect  in  all  its  details,  and  forming  a most  pleasing  picture  of  an 
English  cottage  interior.  Seated  at  a table  strewn  with  flowers 
is  a comely  English  peasant  lass  busily  engaged,  as  the  title  of 
the  pictures  implies,  in  making  up  bunches  of  flowers  for  market, 
while  another,  having  filled  her  basket,  stands  by,  apparently  in 
conversation  with  a third  person  not  in  the  picture.  The  floor  is 
strewn  with  baskets  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and  other  produce  of 
the  market  garden.  The  cottage  accessories  are  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  scene,  and  come  out  just  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  deep 
shadow  surrounding  the  central  group,  which  is  brought  into 
prominence  with  admirable  skill  by  the  light  coming  from  a 
lattice  window  in  the  side  of  the  cottage,  and  lighting  up,  in  its 
way,  the  pots  of  blooming  azaleas  and  other  delicate  plants  brought 
in  for  shelter  from  the  nipping  frosts  of  early  spriug.  The 
picture  is  of  unusually  large  size,  and  the  photography  throughout 
very  perfect.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  triumph  of  com- 
position ; even  the  most  conservative  supporter  of  pure  and 
untouched  photography  must  admire  the  artistic  skill  and 
ingenuity  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  conquering  the 
difficulties  attending  the  production  of  such  a picture.  Several  of 
our  friends  have  asked  us  if  it  was  really  a photograph,  and  not  a 
copy  of  a painting.  No  higher  testimony  to  the  art  qualities  of 
this  splendid  photograph  can  be  needed.  We  only  regret  that  .it 
has  not  been  printed  in  carbon,  and  its  beauty  thus  rendered  im- 
perishable.” 

Referring  to  the  views  by  Mr.  II  Beisley,  which  are 
commended  not  only  for  their  excellence,  but  for  the 
information  conveyed  with  them,  in  the  appended  note,  of 
the  process  by  which  each  was  taken,  the  times  between 
preparation  and  exposure,  and  between  exposure  and 
development,  with  other  information  regarding  it  likely  to 
be  useful  to  photographers,  it  is  added  that  the  writer 
has  seen  little  wet-plate  photography  to  surpass  them.” 

Referring  to  the  contributions  from  the  Engineers  at 
Chatham,  the  writer  says  : — “ The  whole  series  is  excellent, 
aud  reflect  great  credit  on  the  instruction  given  to  the 
military  photographers,  who  are  sent  from  Chatham  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  England’s  Swiss  views  are  very  highly  praised,  and 
the  Indiar.  views  of  Mr.  Kemp  are  commended,  as  showing 
how  relief  and  picturesque  effect  may  be  gained  by  the 
judicious  printing  in  of  cloud  effects,  instead  of  the  blank 
white  spaces  usually  representing  sky. 

The  well-known  excellence  of  the  Indian  landscapes  by 
Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd  falls  somewhat  short,  it 
would  seem,  in  this  exhibition. 

“ Though  still  superior  to  most  Indian  landscape  photographs, 
we  miss  the  soft  brilliant  delicacy  and  artistic  treatment  that 
characterised  the  earlier  series  by  this  well  known  firm  ; and 
although  the  present  series  are  most  interesting  as  illustrations  of 
the  scenery  and  architecture  of  little-known  parts  of  India,  with 
few  exceptions  they  fail  to  please  as  pictures.” 

Speakiug  of  some  magnificent  enlargements  by  the 
Autotype  Company,  they  are  described  as  among  the  finest 
pictures  in  the  room,  and  regret  is  expressed  that  they  were 
ot  for  competition,  or  they  would  most  undoubtedly  have 
taken  a very  high  place. 

After  a detailed  notice  of  the  examples  of  mechanical 
printing,  the  writer  says  : — 

“ The  whole  of  these  specimens  of  permanent  printing—  auto- 
types, heliotypes.  Woodbury  types,  and  collotypes— are  particularly 
worthy  of  attention,  as  examples  of  methods  that  are  making 
rapid  strides  towards  the  complete  extinction  of  the  old  and  un- 
stable processes  ot  silver  printing.  While  the  silver  printing 
remains  the  same,  every  year  sees  improvements  in  these  processes, 
and  a diminution  in  the  obstacles  aud  difficulties  that  hinder  their 
general  adoption.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  silver  prints 
shall  be  the  exception  instead  of  being  the  rule.” 

Mr.  Marshall  "Wane’s  portraits  are  highly  appreciated, 
but  Colonel  Wortley’s  bold  style  does  not  please  the  writer, 
although  the  examples  received  honourable  mention.  Cap- 
tain Swiney’s  examples  of  combination  printing  are  com- 
mended, but  regarded  as  less  successful  than  the  examples 


exhibited  last  year.  Mr.  Hubbard’s  “ Stolen  Moments,” 
and  “Think  it  Over,”  which  received  honourable  mention, 
are  much  admired.  The  notice  concludes  with  an  appeal 
to  resident  photographers  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  com- 
paratively untrodden  field  of  Indian  specialities,  and  show 
results  at  the  next  exhibition. 


A CURIOUS  EXPERIENCE  IN  DEVELOPING. 
Our  readers  will  find  on  another  page  an  article  by  Signor 
Castellani,  describing  a method  which  he  styles  “ Intensi- 
fying by  Atmospheric  Pressure the  operation  to  which 
he  refers  consisting  in  blowing  upon  the  plate  during  the 
process  of  development,  and  by  so  doing  practically 
augmenting  the  energy  of  the  developer.  The  statement 
at  first  sight  seems  curious  enough ; but  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  due  qualification,  it  is  strictly  true,  and  that  the 
experience  of  many  photographers  will  confirm  that  of 
Signor  Castellani.  Many  readers  will  remember  that 
during  the  tardy  development  of  a plate  they  have  blown 
upon  some  patch  of  obstinate  detail  which  failed  to  come 
out,  with  the  half  instinctive  notion  that  forcing  the  deve- 
loper into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  film  by  blowing 
would  hasten  the  operation.  And  no  doubt,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  the  desired  result  does  follow.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  more  than  once  described  an  analogous  operation 
which  he  employs  for  local  intensification.  If  a portion  of 
a background  is  required  somewhat  lighter  than  the  rest — 
or  if,  in  short,  the  light  and  shade  of  the  picture  generally 
can  be  improved  by  a patch  or  streak  of  light — he  pro- 
duces the  result  by  pouring  the  developer  or  intensifier 
repeatedly  upon  the  portion  of  the  negative  in  which  the 
extra  light  is  required,  and  the  forcible  contact  produced  by 
pouring  gives  the  increased  intensity  desired.  Mr.  Lake 
Price  recommends,  for  securing  local  intensity,  the  use  of  a 
dropping  bottle  containing  silver  solution,  by  which  a few 
drops  could  be  applied  to  a special  part  of  the  negative. 
It  is  probable  that  the  plan  of  blowing  might  be  system- 
atically employed,  for  securing  local  intensity,  with  ad- 
vantage. An  india-rubber  ball  with  a tube  might  be  kept 
at  hand,  and,  if  used  with  skill,  various  modifications  of 
the  light  and  shade  of  a picture  secured  by  its  use.  The 
experiment  is,  at  any  rate,  easy  ; and  but  one  precaution, 
is  necessary : the  india  rubber  must  not  be  vulcanized. 

-o 

DR.  SCHNAUSS  ON  GILL’S  CHROMO-INTENSIFIER 
lx  the  Pliotographixchis  Archiv,  Dr.  J.  Schnauss  gives  the 
results  of  an  examination  he  has  made  of  Gill's  intensifier, 
an  American  production,  which  the  inventor  states  should 
be  applied  after  the  cliche  has  been  fixed,  the  operator 
taking  care  only  to  secure  a well  detailed  and  a harmonious 
result,  and  relying  upon  obtaining  the  necessary  vigour 
subsequently,  by  an  application  of  the  intensifier.  The 
advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  it  does  not  render  the 
image  more  dense,  but  only  changes  its  colour.  Thin 
negatives  treated  with  it  have  the  requisite  printing 
opacity  imparted  to  them,  the  vigour  being  acquired,  it  is 
8tated,  without  any  loss  of  harmony  or  softness. 

Dr.  Schnaus.s  tells  us  that  the  chromo-intensifier  is  a clear 
yellow  fluid,  perfectly  odourless,  possessing  a slightly  acid 
reaction,  and  precipitating,  particularly  in  daylight,  a 
brownish  red  substance.  On  evaporation  no  smell  is  per- 
ceptible, and  there  remains  a brownish  red  residue,  which, 
heated  more  powerfully,  carbonizes,  developing  an  odour  of 
cyanogen  or  prussic  acid.  The  residuum  ash  has  a strongly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  much  oxide  of  iron. 

Caustic  potash  and  ammonia  produced  in  the  liquid  a 
yellow  precipitate,  which,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
the  precipitating  body,  became  insoluble,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  oxygen  salt",  of  uranium.  With  oxide  of 
iron  calts  the  fluid  gave  a dark  blue  precipitate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  Dr.  Schnauss  considers, 
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that  the  chromo-intensifier  is  no  other  than  the  Selle  inten- 
sifies consisting  ol  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate 
of  potash)  and  nitrate  of  uranium,  which  we  have  bore 
sailing  under  American  colours. 


ALKALINE  SILVER  DEVELOPMENT. 

BV  CAPTAIN  W.  1>E  W.  ABNEY,  P..E. 

In  a recent  note  on  alkaline  development  I pointed  out 
that  certain  organic  matters  acted  as  restrainers,  tlough 
not  as  destroyers,  of  the  image.  At  that  time  I was  ex- 
perimenting with  alkaline  solutions  of  silver,  having 
imagined  that  the  introduction  of  silver  would  conduce  to 
density,  whilst  the  rapidity  of  the  plates  need  not  suffer. 

Chloride  of  silver  dissolved  in  ammonia  was  firstly  tried 
on  dry  plates  containing  but  a small  proportion  of  bromide 
of  silver.  The  sensitive  surface  being  almost  entirely 
composed  of  iodide,  as  a rule,  on  developing  such  plates 
by  the  alkaline  method,  but  little  density  is  acquired  ; in 
fact,  merely  a thin  image  is  obtained.  By  using  the  am- 
monio-chloride  of  silver,  however,  a picture  of  printing 
density  was  easily  gained.  This  led  me  to  suspect  that 
some  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  film.  In  order 
to  test  this,  a plate  was  developed  and  not  fixed.  Half  of 
it,  after  thorough  washing,  was  flowed  with  ammonia. 
On  testing,  a copious  precipitate  of  chloride  was  obtained, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  unfixed  picture  showed  a corre- 
sponding diminution  in  density.  The  other  half,  when 
exposed  to  light,  blackened  as  chloride  of  silver  does. 
After  repeating  the  experiment  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  shadows  the  chloride  was  deposited  in  or 
substituted  for  the  iodide.  No  trace  of  chloride  was  visible 
in  the  high  lights.  The  plain  pyrogallic  acid  which  formed 
the  developer,  on  the  addition  of  the  ammonio-chloride  of 
silver,  invariably  produced  a muddiness,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  This  left  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  my  mind,  as,  with  other  photographers,  I like  clear 
developing  solutions.  A point  worthy  of  remark  is  that, 
after  a short  application  to  the  plate,  the  pyro  became 
perfectly  right,  and,  on  testing,  no  trace  of  silver  was  to  be 
discovered. 

I next  tried  a saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  silver  in 
hyposulphite.  To  this  a small  quantity  of  ammonia  was 
added,  and  was  then  employed  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
ammonio-chloride  of  silver.  The  results  were  the  same  as 
regards  density.  On  treating  the  film  of  an  unfixed  but 
well-washed  plate  with  ammonia,  an  orange  colouration 
was  produced,  and  in  the  solution,  again,  were  more  than 
traces  of  chloride  of  silver.  Probably  the  chloride  of  sodium 
in  the  solution  converted  the  iodide  partially  into  bromide. 
The  plates  developed  perfectly  free  from  fog,  and  with 
detail  in  proper  gradations.  The  results  obtained  seem  to 
me  to  be  capable  of  application  if  further  experiments  by 
independent  observers  prove  that  they  are  not  exceptional. 
An  iodized  film  is  much  more  opaque  to  actinic  rays  than 
a bromized  film,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  blurring. 
If  alkaline  development  be  adopted  for  such  plates,  the 
introduction  of  the  alkaline  silver  will  give  density. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  that  I pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  when  I stated  I thought  density  was 
often  obtained  in  alkaline  development  by  the  ammonia 
holding  in  solution  a small  quantity  of  bromide  of  silver. 
In  the  above  procedure  the  chloride  takes  the  place  of 
bromide.  I shall  be  glad  if  others  who  are  working  in  the 
same  direction  will  try  similar  experiments,  especially 
with  the  hyposulphite  solution.  , 


ON  DRY-PLATE  DEVELOPMENT. 

BY  REUBEN  MITCHELL. 

Having  read  Captain  Abney’s  remarks  on  dry-plate  deve- 
lopment, I can  fully  endorse  his  opinions  expressed  in  his 
article  in  the  News  of  March  13th,  1874. 

About  three  years  ago,  after  many  experiments  with  a 
variety  of  developers,  I fixed  on  one  very  simple,  but  very 
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satisfactory  in  my  hands.  1 discarded  bromide  altogether, 
as  useless  and  injurious. 

My  modus  operandi.  1 do  not  content  myseif  with 
simply  wetting  the  surface  of  the  plate  before  develop- 
ment, but  give  it  a good  washing  under  the  tap.  Place 
the  plate  on  a holder,  and  have  a Ihree-grain  solution  of 
pyro  filtered,  and  a dropping-bottle  with  strong  liquor  am- 
monia at  hand.  Take  a developing  cup,  and  pour  as  much 
of  the  three-grain  pyro  in  as  will  flow  on  the  plate,  rock 
it  backwards  and  forwards  a few  times,  and  return  it  to 
the  cup ; add  one  drop  of  ammonia  from  the  dropping- 
bottle,  and  add  more  pyro — about  as  much  as  will  flow 
the  plate  well.  To  prevent  marking,  keep  it  moving  from 
end  to  end  till  the  whole  of  the  detail  is  fairly  visible  ; 
then  wash  off  the  ammonia  well  from  both  sides  of  the 
plate,  if  the  film  will  allow  it  without  danger  of  injury. 
If  any  risk,  wash  with  care,  and  flow  the  surface  with  a 
little  of  the  pyro  solution,  to  neutralize  the  ammonia. 

Intensifying  solution — 

Nitrate  of  silver 20  grains 

Citric  acid 20  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

in  a dropping-bottle. 

Take  a clean  cup  with  as  much  of  the  three-grain  pyro 
solution  as  will  cover  the  plate,  flow  it  on  and  return  it 
to  the  cup,  add  one  or  two  drops  of  the  acid  silver,  and 
return  it  to  the  plate.  If  the  exposure  has  been  rightly 
timed,  the  development  will  soon  be  complete. 

I have  successfully  developed  dry  plates  with  the  above, 
prepared  by  a variety  of  formula;,  without  the  slightest 
taint  of  fog.  . 


A METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  COLLODIO-OHLORIDE 
FILMS. 

BY  CAPT.  W.  DE  W.  ABNET,  R.E. 

It  has  often  happened  that  I have  wauted  a collodio- 
chloride  film  when  I had  no  emulsion  by  me,  and  I have 
always  found  that  the  introduction  of  a soluble  chloride 
into  the  collodion,  and  subsequent  immersion  in  the  bath, 
proved  unsatisfactory,  the  films  being  too  thin.  This  can 
be  overcome  by  coating  a plate  with  an  ordinary  bromo- 
iodized  collodion,  which  gives  a good  creamy  film,  sensi- 
tizing it  as  usual,  and  then  wasliing.  The  plate  should 
next  be  immersed  iu  a solution  of  chlorine  water,  where 
the  bromo-iodide  will  become  converted  into  chloride.  It 
should  be  well  washed,  plunged  in  the  bath  again,  or  a 
weak  solution  of  silver  flowed  over  it  to  restore  sensitive- 
ness, washed  slightly,  and  used  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
A preservative  applied  will  be  of  use  in  some  cases. 

Another  application  of  this  method  may  be  useful. 
After  a picture  on  a dry  plate  has  been  well  developed  by 
the  alkaline  method,  and  the  reduced  silver  dissolved  away 
with  nitric  acid,  the  plate  may  be  treated  with  chlorine 
water,  &c.,  as  above,  and  the  transparency,  or  reproduced 
(but  reversed)  negative,  darkened  up  by  light  to  any 
desired  degree  of  intensity.  One  or  two  similar  applica- 
tions of  the  above  may  suggest  themselves. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is,  that  chlorine  will  dis- 
place bromine  and  iodide  ; simihirly,  an  iodized  plate  may  be 
converted  into  a bromized  plate  by  immersion  in  bromine 
water. 

Chlorine  is  produced  by  a mixture  of  one  part  by  weight 
of  common  salt,  one  part  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and 
two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  These  are  brought  into  a 
good-sized  flask,  and  gently  warmed  ; chlorine  is  evolved 
in  this,  and  this  is  passed  into  water,  through  a common 
vent  tube  passing  through  a cork  in  the  neck  of  the  flask. 


ELIMINATING  IlYFOSULPIUTE  FROM  PRINTS. 

BY  F.  GREGSON. 

As  the  nse  of  acetate  of  lead  for  the  removal  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite from  prints  is  now  attracting  some  attention,  a 
few  further  remarks  on  the  subject  may  perhaps  be 
acceptable. 
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Upwards  of  two  years  ago  I treated  some  prints  with 
acetate  of  lead.  One  of  these  prints  was  forwarded  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  with  a print  from  the 
same  negative,  washed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  latter 
was  then  showing  signs  of  a bleaching  or  fading  action, 
while  the  print  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  was  unchanged. 
1 have  a duplicate  of  this  print ; it  is  still  unchanged. 

The  test  to  which  these  kind  of  prints  was  put  by  a 
skilful  amateur  photographer,  as  given  in  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  June  (ith,  1873,  proves  their  stability, 
lie  says,  referring  to  this  process: — 

“ Prints  taken  by  me  last  autumn  twelve  months  were  placed 
in  a stable  window-sill— or,  1 should  say,  carelessly  thrown  there— 
and  have  remained  there  ever  since,  exposed  to  winter  damp  and 
cold,  and  to  summer  heat  aud  drought.  The  window  faces  the 
south,  and  is  by  no  means  weather  proof,  and  yet  the  whites  of 
the  prints  are  now  as  pure  as  when  taken  from  the  fixing  bath, 
though  marked  here  and  there  by  fly-stains  aud  dust.” 

Photographers  who  neglect  to  use  a process  which  prac- 
tically has  answered  so  well  are  neglecting  their  best 
interests  ; and  the  emancipation  from  the  old  and  cumber- 
some washing  machiues,  celebrated  for  their  tearing  of 
large  prints,  is  something  also  to  be  considered.  These 
machiues  have  much  to  do  with  the  fading  of  prints  in 
many  instances — when  not  kept  scrupulously  clean — be- 
coming contaminated  with  hypo  from  imperfect  washing 
of  the  prints,  in  the  first  instance,  when  intrusted  to  care- 
less assistants.  I have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  hyposulphite  by  chemical  means  as  a pre- 
ventive of  the  fading  of  prints. 

Since  writing  the  article  in  the  Society's  Journal,  and 
reprinted  in  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  News,  April  4th,  1873,  1 
find  rain  water  is  not  essential,  as  there  stated.  I am  now 
using  spring  water,  as  rain  water  is  not  avadable.  On 
adding  the  lead  solution  the  water  becomes  like  milk,  from 
the  carbonate  of  lead  formed.  A few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
are  then  added,  until  its  transparency  is  again  restored. 
The  prints  are  then  passed  through  this  solution  by  two 
persons,  keeping  about  six  prints  in  the  vessel  at  a time  ; 
one  person  continually  but  slowly  immersing  them  one  at 
a time,  the  other  removing  them  singly  into  another  water 
to  which  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid  have  also  been  added, 
to  prevent  the  lead  again  being  precipitated  in  the  pores 
of  the  print  as  a carbonate.  A few  changes  of  water  are 
then  given,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  tone  so  deep  when  lead  is  used,  as  it  exerts  a 
strong  toning  action  ; and  if  the  prints  arc  fully  toned,  or 
left  in  the  lead  solution  too  long,  they  will  have  a disagree- 
able bluish  or  lavender  tint,  like  an  over-toned  print. 

In  the  year  1860  I tried  the  system  of  securing  the 
permanency  of  proofs  toned  in  the  usual  way,  advocated 
by  Mr.  Charles  Martel  in  the  Photographic  News, 
July  20th  of  that  year.  Some  of  these  prints  I have  now, 
and  although  no  care  has  been  taken  of  them  until  lately, 
they  are  now  as  perfect  as  when  they  left  the  last  water. 
They  are  somewhat  over-toned,  the  sulphuric  acid  em- 
ployed exerting  a strong  toning  action,  which  should  have 
been  allowed  for.  It  is  desirable  that  others  who  tried 
this  process  would  also  state  how  their  prints  are  pre- 
served. I think  it  might  again  be  tried  with  every  prospect 
of  being  successful. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  most  permanent  prints  are 
those  that  have  been  but  a very  moderate  time  in  the 
water,  provided  the  hyposulphite  has  been  eliminated. 
Long  soaking  will  fade  a print  before  it  leaves  the  water, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  has  been  washed. 


NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SPECTROSCOPICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

BY  PROP.  H.  VOOKL. 

I have  continued  my  experiments  on  the  influence  of  colour- 
ing bodies  on  the  sensitiveness  of  different  photographic 
films.  I have  observed  that  not  only  pure  bromide,  but  also 
pure  iodide  and  chloride  of  silver  are  by  far  more  sensitive 


to  the  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red  rays  than  hitherto 
alleged. 

If  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  be  opened  to  0 25  0-3 
millimetres,  and  if  the  exposure  is  long  enough,  the  three 
bodies  are,  indeed,  sensitive  to  nearly  all  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum  ; the  least  to  the  extreme  red  rays,  the  most  to 
indigo  rays. 

The  presence  of  a well-known  body  (though  colourless) 
changes  in  a most  striking  manner  the  sensibility  to  colours 
of  the  spectrum  ; nitrate  of  silver  solution,  for  example,  has 
this  effect.  Pure  dry  iodide  of  silver  is  but  slightly  sensitive 
to  ultra-violet  and  violet  rays,  more  for  indigo  and  blue  rays, 
very  little  for  the  others  exposed.  Iodide  of  silver  under 
nitrate  is  more  sensitive  to  ultra-violet,  violet,  and  indigo 
rays  than  the  dry  iodide.  The  sensitiveness  increases  from 
violet  to  indigo,  but  near  the  line  G of  Fraunhofer  it  dimi- 
nishes suddenly,  and  the  other  colours  act  very  forcibly. 

I mention  here  that  the  extension  of  the  action  of  the 
spectrum  is  different  at  different  times,  even  for  the  same 
body.  Till  now  it  was  observed  that  the  power  of  violet 
and  indigo  rays  was  greatly  diminished  with  the  altitude  of 
the  suu  ; but  I observed,  in  oft-repeated  experiments,  that 
there  is  a variation  in  the  actinic  power  of  spectrum  colours, 
independent  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun.'  Sometimes  I got  a 
spectrum  impression  on  bromide  of  silver  from  ultra-violet 
to  red  ; at  other  times  I got  only  an  impression  of  indigo, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow,  though  the  altitude  of  the  sun  was 
the  same.  , 

Chloride  of  silver  exposed  dry  is  not  very  sensitive,  but 
exposed  long  enough  it  shows  an  action  to  the  line  B in 
red.  Coloured  with  naphtalin  red,  chloride  of  silver  gives 
a curious  result:  it  becomes  most  sensitive  for  yellow  rays, 
less  for  red  and  green,  and  the  least  for  blue. 

We  have  here  nearly  the  same  proportion  in  the  actinic 
power  as  in  the  sensibility  of  our  eyes.  If  it  were  possible 
to  make  chloride  of  silver  more  sensitive,  the  coloured  salt 
would  be  the  very  body  for  taking  coloured  pictures. 

Bromo-iodiaed  plates  exposed  dry,  or  under  silver  solu- 
tions, show,  also,  a very  remarkable  difference  : exposed  dry, 
they  show  the  most  sensitiveness  to  blue  and  green  rays,  less 
for  indigo  rays,  aud  very  little  sensitiveness  for  violet ; ex- 
posed under  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sensitiveness  is  very  strong 
for  ultra-violet  and  violet,  increases  till  the  limit  between 
violet  and  indigo  shows  its  most  intense  point  near  up  the 
line  G,  and  diminishes  gradually  to  the  limits  of  green  and 
yellow. 


ON  PIlOTOGRAPIirc  RECIPES  AN1)  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC RESULTS. 

BY  PROF.  H.  VOGEL. 

For  a long  time  past  photographic  journals  have  preached 
from  the  text  that  recipes  alone  are  not  in  a position  to 
yield  beautiful  pictures,  but  that  a man  also  is  necessary 
who  knows  how  to  use  them  ; and  that  not  only  a good 
collodion,  as  may  now  be  everywhere  purchased,  and  such- 
like products,  are  required,  but,  before  everything,  a well- 
chosen  pose,  satisfactory  lighting,  the  right  exposure,  and 
competent  retouching  of  the  negative.  A successful  pic- 
ture can  only  be  obtained  in  this  way.  And  yet  it  often 
seems  as  if  this  good  advice  is  thrown  to  the  winds.  Not 
long  ago,  one  of  those  busy  quacks  who  rely  upon  the 
gullibility  of  photographers  made  the  tour  of  North  Ger- 
many, giving  himself  out  as  a traveller  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
from  London.  The  suspicious  part  about  the  man  was, 
however,  that  he  less  offered  lenses  for  sale  than  collodion 
recipes,  enlarging  processes,  and  goodness  only  knows 
what  else.  He  did  some  very  good  business,  and  when  at 
last  it  transpired  that  Dallmeyer  had  no  traveller  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  the  fellow  disappeared.  Perhaps  lie 
has  turned  up  somewhere  else,  and  is  carrying  on  his  trade 
as  successfully  as  ever,  for  a man  who  speculates  oil  the 
ignorance  of  others  always  does  better  than  an 
honorable  and  fair  dealer.  I was,  however,  considerably 
astonished  when  I was  told  that  this  man  had  a method 
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for  sale  which  saved  plate  cleaning,  and  the  process  was 
no  other  than  that  of  albumenizing  the  glass,  which  has 
been  frequently  discussed  for  some  years  past.  The  price 
charged  for  the  process  was  five  thalers  (fifteen  shillings). 
The  same  knowledge  any  of  the  purchasers  might  have 
obtained  from  a handbook  at  half  the  cost.  For  a recipe 
for  durable  albumenized  paper  the  brave  fellow  obtained 
three  thalers  (nine  shillings).  The  same  recipe  may  be 
fouud  on  page  6 of  my  alphabetical  photographic  hand- 
book, which  is  sold  for  a couple  of  shillings.  These  are 
only  some  examples  of  the  secret  processes  for  sale.  The 
worst  cases  are,  however,  not  made  known,  for  the  dupe,  as 
a rule,  is  not  anxious  to  make  public  how  he  has  been  done. 
There  are  photographers  who  hold  themselves  to  be  too 
well  informed  to  require  posting  up  from  a journal  or 
handbook,  and  when  such  a one  becomes  the  prey  of  a 
quacit,  all  we  can  say  is,  it  only  serves  him  right.  Others, 
again,  take  in  a journal,  and  also  purchase  a manual;  but 
these  lie  uucut  upon  the  table  ; they  know  nothing  of  their 
contents,  and  they  do  not  expect  that  what  they  have 
to-day  purchased  for  several  thalers  of  a hawker,  was  given 
yesterday  in  the  journal  gratis.  Such  people  may  per- 
haps accept  my  advice  to  look,  at  any  rate,  at  the  index  of 
the  manual  or  journal  in  their  possession,  before  they 
entertain  the  proposition  to  purchase  what  they  .have 
already  in  their  hands  in  black  and  white.  In  the  capitals, 
where  societies  exist,  general  conversation  among  the 
members  is,  fortunately,  a great  safeguard  against  such 
swindles.  In  Germany  there  are  societies  in  but  few 
towns — in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hamburg.  In  other  places  the 
tendency  to  form  societies  retrogrades  instead  of  progresses, 
apparently ; the  Dresden  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
the  busy  Dr.  Krone,  having  been  dissolved  on  the  7th 
November,  because  of  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by 
members. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  provincial  photographer 
does  well  to  become  a country  member  of  one  of  the 
societies  in  the  capital,  as  he  then  learns  many  things  from 
its  transactions  which  are  useful  to  him  in  his  business, 
and  protect  him  from  quackery. 

It  is  singular  how  certain  photographic  novelties,  which 
are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  capitals,  are  made  much  of  in 
the  provinces.  As  an  instance  of  this  I may  mention  the 
so-called  Denier  effects.  This  description  of  picture  was 
spoken  of  favourably  in  our  city,  tried,  and  again  forgotten. 
In  the  provinces,  however,  it  was  different.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I received  so  many  letters  respecting  a process 
published  in  my  journal  as  1 have  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  One  wanted  information  ; the  other  brought  a new 
process;  a third  was  ready  to  communicate  a method,  fora 
consideration,  for  making  these  Denier  pictures.  Denier, 
nothing  but  Denier,  was  the  watchword,  and  it  would  be 
so  still  to-day,  if  the  public  had  not  behaved  rather  coldly 
towards  this  kind  of  portrait.  In  Berlin,  at  any  rate,  they 
made  no  sensation. 

It  was  different,  however,  with  the  Rembrandt  pictures. 
This  effective  style  of  portrait  fouud  many  disciples.  The 
late  M.  Grasshoff  produced  them  in  large  numbers ; but 
now  they  are  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  Berlin,  although  they 
are  more  popular  than  ever  in  the  provinces.  I receive 
from  all  quarters  of  the  earth  questions  about  the 
Rembrandts.  Many  have,  indeed,  asked  me  for  a recipe 
for  Rembrandt  collodion,  as  if  it  were  the  collodion  that 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  The  Rembrandt  portrait  is 
not  a collodion,  but  a light  effect,  and  only  by  properly 
arranging  the  lighting  up  of  the  model  is  the  result  to  be 
secured.  Such  effects  of  illumination  may  be  easily 
brought  about  in  the  studio,  although  D is  a little  difficult 
to  describe  the  plan  in  words— at  any  rate,  to  those  who 
have  no  eye  for  the  light  and  shade  gradations  in  nature. 
Those  who  possess  such  knowledge  will  divine  of  them- 
selves how  Rembrandt  effects  are  brought  about,  and  I 
would  remark  that  they  may  be  obtained  in  every  possible 
manner.  I will  here  explain  the  simplest  of  all  plans, 


which  may  be  carried  out  without  the  aid  of  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  blinds.  The  figure  here  appende  d 


w 


gives  the  outlipe  of  a studio:  IV  is  the  glass  end  of  the 
room,  M the  wall.  The  sitter  takes  up  a position  at  P, 
and  turns  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  indicated, 
so  that  it  appears,  from  the  apparatus  A,  in  profile.  A 
three-quarter  profile,  or  half-face  position,  may  be 
assumed,  if  desired.  Behind  the  sitter  is  the  background, 
It,  of  any  suitable  colour,  while  r is  a very  light  reflecting 
screen  covered  with  white  paper.  A mirror  may  be 
employed  in  lieu  thereof,  which  must  be  so  placed  that  its 
action  in  lighting  up  the  shadows  is  distinctly  visible. 
S is  a small  screen  placed  beside  the  lens  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  injurious  rays,  for  without  it  the  glaring  light 
from  the  window  W would  shine  into  the  camera. 

Top-light  has  little  to  do  with  the  effect.  The 
apparatus  A may,  if  desired,  be  placed  more  to  the  left  or 
right  of  the  dotted  lines.  The  arrangement  is  somewhat 
modified  according  as  the  glass  window  is  longer  or 
shorter,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make  a pre- 
liminary experiment  in  a studio  before  proceeding  to 
work.  The  duration  of  the  exposure  should  not  be  too 
short. 


Cornspou&fna. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COLOURED  BODIES  ON 
THE  AOTINITY  OF  DIFFERENT  RAYS. 

Dear  Sir. — lu  the  British  Journal , March  Gth,  page  139, 
is  published  an  interesting  article  of  Mr.  Carey  Lea.  Mr. 
Lea  has  repeated  and  continued  my  experiments  on  the 
actinic  action  of  certain  coloured  and  uncoloured  bodies 
which  have  the  capacity  of  making  bromide  of  silver  sensi- 
tive to  such  rays  as  the  body  in  question  absorbs  optically?  | 
In  my  researches  I observed  the  connection  between  the 
chemical  and  optical  absorption  with  the  only  apparatus 
suitable  for  such  purpose,  that  is,  the  spectroscope.  Mr. 
Carey  Lea,  in  continuing  my  experiments,  employed  a more 
simple  means.  He  took  an  artificial  spectrum,  made  by 
strips  of  coloured  glass,  or  glass  coated  with  different  var- 
nishes coloured  with  aniline  colour  and  other  transparent 
bodies.  Mr.  Lea  says : — “ No  coloured  glass  can  be  ob- 
tained that  exactly  represents  the  colour  of  a prismatic 
spectrum,  but  a sufficient  approach  can  with  ease  be  had.” 
This  sentence  contains  an  error,  and  a very  important 
one.  It  is  very  easy  to  select  a series  of  glass  strips  which 
seem  to  be  similar  to  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
but  if  these  coloured  strips  be  examined  with  a spectroscope, 
it  is  easy  to  scrutinize  that  there  is  a very  remarkable  dif- 
ference. For  example,  1 have  before  me  a violet  glass.  The 
light  going  through  this  violet  glass  contains  not  a trace  of 
the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum.  I have  a blue-coloured 
glass  which  is  transparent  not  only  for  blue,  but  also  for  the 
red  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Through  different  specimens  of 
yellow  glass  pass  nearly  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum.  A 
varnish  coloured  with  coralline  permits  sometimes  all  the 
yellow  rays  to  pass  if  the  reaction  of  the  body  is  an  acid 
one ; but  also  a good  deal  of  the  indigo  rays,  whose  chemical 
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action  is  the  most  powerful  1 know.  Coralline  of  alkaline 
reaction  absorbs  tko  yellow  rays,  but  transmits  the  red, 
green,  and  blue  rays — the  latter  in  a quantity  whose 
chemical  action  is  by  far  more  intense  than  the  chemical 
action  of  the  red  rays,  which  pass  through  the  same  body, 
and  which  seem  to  be  to  the  naked  eye  the  most  powerful. 
Therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  make  spectroscopic  experi- 
ments witkstrips  of  coloured  glass,  or  any  othercoloured  body. 

Take,  for  example,  a strip  of  glass  coloured  red  with 
rosanilino  varnish,  and  expose  under  this  strip  a bromide 
collodion  plate  (coloured  or  not),  and  you  will  observe  a 
strong  impression  ; but  it  would  be  a great  error  to  conclude 
from  this  fact  that  red  rays  act  strongly  on  the  exposed 
plate  ; for  through  this  glass,  covered  with  rosaniliue,  pass 
the  blue  rays  as  freely  as  the  red  ones ; no  one  can 
determine  whether  the  observed  action  is  exercised  by  *he 
one  or  by  the  other. 

It  is,  for  example  also,  a well-established  fact  that  the 
indigo  rays  are  the  most  actinic  ; but  if  an  artificial  instead 
of  the  true  spectrum  be  employed,  anybody  could  show  that 
thcactinity  of  the  indigo  and  blue  rays  anil  non-actinity  of 
the  red  and  yellow  rays  is  an  error.  Make,  for  example,  an 
artificial  spectrum,  painted  with  indigo  pigment,  Naples 
yellow,  and  alizarine  red,  and  take  a picture  with  an  ordinary 
bromo-iodized  plate,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  red 
colour  of  alizarine  is  the  most  actinic,  and  that  the  yellow  is 
less  powerful  in  its  action,  but  by  far  more  so  than  the 
indigo  pigment. 

These  instances  may  be  suflicicnt  to  show  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  spectroscopieal  experiments  with  a so-called 
artificial  spectrum  of  glass  strips,  and  that  Mr.  Lea's  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  neither  contradict  nor  confirm  any 
of  the  facts  I have  observed  with  the  true  spectrum. 

An  explanation  of  the  facts  observed  by  Mr.  Lea  is  only 
possible  if  the  strips  employed  by  him,  and  the  pigment 
with  which  he  has  coloured  his  sensitive  papers,  are  exactly 
analysed  by  the  spectroscope.  Prof.  H.  Vogel. 

Berlin,  16 th  March,  1874. 


ACETATE  OF  LEAD  FOR  ELIMINATING  HYPO. 

Sir, — Mr.  Newton’s  proposition  of  freeing  prints  from 
hypo  by  means  of  a salt  of  lead,  I am  glad  to  see,  is  again 
being  ventilated  in  this  country  and  America.  This  is  now 
the  6ecoud  winter  that  I have  exposed  prints  so  prepared  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a very  unweather-tight  stable  window, 
and  there  they  have  lain  under  the  full  influence  of  a 
southern  sun,  aud  winter  frost  and  damp,  and  there  they 
have  remained  unnoticed  till  to-day  (for  I had  forgotten  all 
about  them  till  the  notices  in  this  week’s  News  recalled 
them  to  my  memory,  for  I have  not  been  in  my  studio  for 
months).  As  far  as  I can  judge,  they  are  unaltered.  The 
whites  are  as  pure  and  the  tones  as  fresh  as  when  first  fixed. 
Others  in  my  album  retain  all  their  pristine  bloom. 

I jfancy,  from  the  account  in  your  Americau  Corres- 
pondence, that  the  prints  there  mentioned  must  have  been 
immersed  too  long  or  in  too  strong  a solution  of  tho  lead 
salt,  as  from  the  description  the  tone  was  originally  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  acetate;  and  perhaps  you  may  remember, 
in  an  article  I ventured  to  send  you  last  year,  I particularly 
pointed  out  that  immersion  more  or  less  distinctly  affected 
the  colour  of  the  print. 

As  I have  several  large  photographs  on  plain  salt  paper 
sensitized  with  ammonio-uitrate  upwards  of  twenty  years 
old,  which  show  no  sign  of  fading,  possibly  albumen  must 
take  to  itself  a great  share  of  the  blame.  It  is,  wherever  the 
fault  lies,  a disastrous  result,  that  valuable  photographs 
should  be  thus  lost  to  all  admirers  of  the  art;  and  no  one 
can  look  over  volumes  upon  volumes  of  albums  without 
lamenting  the  multitude  of  family  and  other  mementos  that 
have  passed  or  are  passing  into  “ the  sere  and  yellow.” 

While  printing  in  pigments  is  likely  for  some  time  to' 
come  to  be  the  exceptional,  and  not  the  normal,  method  of 
producing  small  (at  all  events  C.D.V.)  proofs,  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  eliminating,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  oppro- 


brium of  photography — prints  that  must  fade  ; every  new 
light,  therefore,  that  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject  must  be 
thankfully  hailed  as  a step  in  advance. 

Unfortunately,  years  are  required  to  test  the  stability  of  a 
photograph.  1 admit  I have  faith  in  the  lead  salt,  if  judi- 
ciously used  ; but  I shall  not  hesitate  to  abandon  it  if  I find 
my  hopes  fallacious,  either  in  my  own  practice  or  in  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear  : the  present 
system  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. — 1 am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  M.  S. 


Hr0Cttimtgs  of  Stociitifs. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fourth  popular  meeting  was  held  in  Queen  Street  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  instant.  The  exhibition  of  a series 
of  pictures  of  American  scenery  included  some  fine  view's  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  and  some  very  clever  instantaneous  pictures  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  dogs. 

Mr.  Davies,  who  gave  the  descriptive  lecture,  began  by  saying 
that  the  first  part  of  the  exhibition,  including  the  exceedingly 
beautiful  instantaneous  pictures,  had  been  presented  to  the  society 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  through  its  secretary, 
Mr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  who,  some  of  the  members  would  remember, 
honoured  them  with  a visit  some  time  since.  The  pictures,  as  would 
be  seen,  were  of  a very  high  class,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
members  would  see  that  they  would  require  to  “put  their  best  foot 
forward,”  if  they  w'ished  to  keep  abreast  of  their  American  cousins. 
Most  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  arid  Niagara  pictures  had  been  kindly 
lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Walter  Woodbury,  and  as  they  were 
printed  by  the  process  which  bears  his  name,  it  would  be  seen  that 
it  was  capable  of  giving  very  high-class  transparencies. 

The  hall,  as  usual,  was  quite  full,  and  the  exhibition  w'as  in  every 
respect  a success,  especially  the  portion  relating  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  about  which  the  lecturer  gave  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, for  which  he  received  a hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  meeting  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association,  held 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
was,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  attendance,  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the 
various  offices  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  rules,  which  provided  for 
this  contingency.  The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected, 
aud,  wuth  two  exceptions,  have  consented  to  serve  : — As  Vice- 
Presidents — Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A. ; and  J.  II.  Dallmeyer,  Esq. 
Trustees — Col.  Stuart  Wortley;  Capt.  Abney,  R.E.  ; W.  England, 
Esq.  Auditors — A.  L.  Henderson,  Esq. ; G.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Board  of  Management — Mr.  G.  Croughton  (Chairman),  Mr. 
Ganly  (Deputy  Chairman),  Dr.  R.  J.  Mann,  Messrs.  W.  S.  Bird, 
J.  Skinner,  Thos.  Fall,  W.  T.  Bovey,  Ashman,  Jerjeusen, 
Attwood,  Cories,  Wilson,  Buchillot,  Rheinlander,  and  Annand. 

The  committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  £5  from 
Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan ; £5  5s.  from  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  and  Bird ; £5  from  Fred.  York,  Esq. ; £3  from 
J.  Skinner,  Esq. ; and  £1  Is.  from  David  Rees.  From  letters,  &c., 
which  the  secretary  receives,  he  ca  n state  that  there  is  plenty  of 
money  waiting  for  the  association  as  soon  as  the  intending  donors 
can  see  the  assistants  in  photographic  establishments  take  the 
matter  up  in  a proper  spirit. 

in  1]t£  jjtubia. 

The  Conservative  Cabinet. — Messrs.  Dando  and  Co. 
favour  us  with  a cabinet  card  containing  a dozen  medallion 
portraits  neatly  arrauged,  with  the  name  attached  to  each, 
containing  portraits  of  tho  most  prominent  members  of  tho 
present  Government.  They  are  described  as  copied  from  a 
picture  by  Mr.  William  Lucas,  but  possess  all  the  miaute  faith- 
fulness of  excellent  photographs.  The  cabinet  so  photographed 
will  form  a welc  ome  addition  to  many  albums. 

The  Athenajum  on  Carbon  Printing. — It  is  not  a little 
singular  that  the  Athenaeum — which,  in  times  gone  by,  has 
often  dwelt  on  lack  ot  permanency  as  one  of  the  chief  draw- 
backs of  photography — rarely  fails  to  express  a conviction  that 
the  carbon  prints  are  inferior  to  silver  prints  in  excellence. 
In  a recent  notice  of  some  autotype  enlargements  it  says  : — 
“These  are  admirable  productions  in  their  way,  although,  like 
all 1 autotypes  ’ that  we  have  seen,  they  lack  the  brilliancy  and 
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clearness  which  are.  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  charms  of  photo- 
graphy. On  tho  other  haml,  the  great  size  of  such  works 
appears  to  us  a positive  disadvantage.  No  ono  wants  such  big 
things  for  his  own  house,  and,  however  interesting  they  inn^ 
be  to  photographers  as  tours  de  force,  tho  general  public  are 
not  likely  to  care  for  them.  Of  course  wo  cannot  criticize 
tli08o  things  as  works  of  art,”  &c.-  Tho  question  of  tho  value 
of  size  must  bo  determined  by  tho  purpose  for  which  the 
pictures  aro  requited;  but  surely  it  illustrates  a singularly 
unfortunate  experience,  or  lack  of  appreciation,  to  declare  that 
all  autotypes  lack  brilliancy  and  clearness. 

Photographing  tiik  Heart’s  Pulsations. — Mystory  is,  no 
doubt,  the  soul  of  romance,  hence  romance  is  doomed,  for  so 
lapid  are  the  strides  now  made  by  scienco  in  every  direction, 
that  there  will  shortly  bo  no  mystery  left.  No  sooner  has  Dr. 
Broca  invented  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  inside  of  the 
skull,  thus  literally  “taking  tho  measure”. of  any  individual’s 
mental  capacity,  than  Dr.  Ozauam,  of  Paris,  originates  a device 
by  means  of  which  “ the  beating  of  our  own  heart  ” may  be 
photographed.  Tho  apparatus  consists  of  a bag  of  india-rubber, 
to  which  a glass  tubo  is  fastened ; this,  being  filled  with  quick- 
silver, is  placed  on  tho  heart  of  tho  subject  of  tho  experiment, 
the  movements  of  which  are  communicated  lo  the  quicksilver 
and  indicated  on  the  glass  tube,  while  tho  results  thus  obtained 
are  recorded  by  photographic  appliances  attached  to  the 
apparatus.  It  will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  actions  for 
broach  of  promise  if,  besides  writing  imprudent  letters,  fickle 
suitors  take  to  proving  the  strength  of  their  emotions  by 
forwarding  photographs  of  tho  state  of  their  hearts,  and  tho 
pieces  de  conviction  at  such  trials  consist,  besides  locks  of  hair, 
(lowers,  and  other  antiquated  tokens  of  affection,  of  a correct 
register  of  tho  deceptive  pulsations  of  thoso  “fond,  loolish, 
fluttering  things.” — Echo. 


<?L-o  (Eiornspouircuts. 

***  To  Agents  and  Advertisers.— Next  Friday  being  Good 
Friday,  tho  Photographic  News  will  be  published  on  Thursday, 
April  2nd.  Advertisers  should  send  in  their  Announcements 
not  later  than  Wednesday,  the  1st. 

A Subscriber  since  1866  will  find  many  articles  in  the  volumes 
ho  possesses  on  the  subject  of  m Duelling  the  surface  of  photo- 
graphs, and  these  articles  contain  much  fuller  information  than  it 
is  possible  to  give  in  this  column,  as  he  will  readily  understand 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reprint  full  details  fortho  aid  of  ono  reader, 
who  cau  easily  refer  back.  He  will  find  a very  dear  but  brief 
statement  of  the  formula  and  operations  on  page  117  of  our  last 
Year-Book,  lie  will  require  a plain  collodion  of  the  tough, 
horny  kind,  perfectly  clean  nlatc  glass,  a solution  of  gelatine,  one 
ounce  in  eight  of  water.  Tho  plates  of  glass  having  been  coated 
with  the  collodion,  and  suffered  to  dry,  the  prints  are  immersed  in 
the  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  placed  upon  tho  collodion,  and 
pressed  down  with  a squeegee.  When  set,  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  glass;  but  in  this  case  they  will  lose  much  of  their  gloss 
on  mounting.  If  tho  cards  are  attached  to  the  prints  whilst  they 
aro  attached  to  tho  glass  tho  gloss  will  bo  preserved.  If  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  remove  them  before  mounting,  tho  gloss  may  be  pre- 
served by  using  for  mounting  some  substance  which  will  soften 
the  gelatine  as  little  as  possible,  such  as  india-rubber  paste, 
or  a thick  flour  paste,  or  gelatine  dissolved  in  spirit,  sold  by 
Marion  and  Co.,  and  others.  Sec  the  Year-Book  article  for 
further  hints.  There  is  no  newer  or  more  effective  method. 
This  is  the  method  employed  in  France. 

Sensitizer. — There  aro  two  or  three  remedies  fortho  troubles.  If 
you  examine  tho  sheets  whilst  draining  after  sensitizing  you  will 
find  the  solution  stands  in  drops  upon  tho  surface,  instead  of  drain- 
ing away  in  an  even  wave.  The  paper  is  probably  exceedingly 
dry  when  sensitized.  Place  it  for  an  hour  or  two  before  sensi- 
tizing in  a somewhat  damp  place,  to  remove  the  horny  dryness. 
Reducing  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath  to  about  forty  grains,  and 
floating  a little  longer,  will  often  prove  a remedy  ; or,  if  you  piefer 
to  keep  the  bath  stronger,  blot  off  the  superfluous  silver  solution 
with  clean  blotting-paper  instead  of  allowing  it  to  drain.  This 
will  certainly  effect  a cure. 

Outis. — We  do  not  remember  the  precise  address;  but  the  name, 
with  “ Optician,  Paris,”  will  doubtless  find  him. 

G.  Gilyett. — We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  one  disengaged. 
Tho  best  plan  will  be  to  examine  the  advertisements  in  our  pages, 
or  to  advertise. 

G.  Thompson. — The  proper  modcof  removing  the  yellow  spots  will 
very  much  depend  on  their  cause.  If  they  are  caused  by  iron, 
which  many  such  yellowish  brown  spots  are,  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  will  remove  them.  Sponging  gently  with 
a solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  then  rinsing,  will  remove  much 
discolouration  in  an  old  engraving. 


Parallax. — Tliero  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  using  an  oval  stop. 
Of  course,  looking  at  the  head  of  a person  with  two  eyes,  you  will 
sec  more  of  the  sides  than  of  tho  top  and  bottom;  and  if  you  use 
a largo  lens  with  full  aperture  you  will,  to  some  extent,  haven 
similar  result.  Some  photographers  have  recommended  this  plan 
as  giving  more  effect  of  solidity  and  relief;  but  the  disadvantages 
arc  greater  than  any  advantage  gained.  In  producing  heads  for 
enlargement  wo  should  not  recommend  you  to  place  the  camera 
at  a shorter  distance  than  twelve  feet. 

W.  II.  II. — The  proper  vessel  in  which  silver  solutions  should  be 
boiled  is  an  evaporating  dish  of  Berlin  ware.  Dealers  in  chemical 
apparatus,  or  most  dealers  in  photographic  material,  will  supply 
tlie  article.  A glass  flask  may  frequently  be  used  with  safety  by 
a person  familiar  with  such  manipulations.  The  thinness  of  the 
glass  will  check  the  risk  of  cracking  from  heat,  but  it  increases 
the  risk  of  mechanical  injury.  The  kind  of  glass  jar  you  used 
was  probably  one  of  the  worst  you  could  employ,  being  probably 
of  common,  badly  annealed  glass.  Of  course  silver  would  be  re- 
duced by  contact  with  the  iron  saucepan  ; but  beyond  tho  reduc- 
tion of  strength  there  will  probably  be  no  other  injury.  Make 
the  solution  slightly  alkaline,  sun,  filter,  and  strengthen. 
Possibly  an  earthenware  jar  placed  in  a saucepan  of  water,  resting 
upon  a piece  of  wood,  would  permit  boiling  without  risk.  2.  Wo 
cannot  judge  much  of  tho  merits  of  tho  lens  by  the  print  enclmed. 
You  will  observe  that  it  does  Dot  cover  your  cabinet  portrait  to 
the  corners.  The  picture  docs  not  demand  much  comment ; it  is 
not  bad,  but  is  a little  fiat  in  the  face,  tho  result,  apparently,  of  a 
somewhat  dull  diffused  light. 

Suitable  Light. — Both  produce  fine  results  when  properly  treated, 
but  for  certainty  probably  No.  1 is  safest. 

S.  E. — We  cannot  assist  you  unless  you  give  us  detail  t of  the  i ro- 
cess  you  have  employed.  In  doing  so,  please  write  as  legibly  and 
carefully  as  you  can. 

M.  1).  F. — Not  at  present.  More  infornnt ion  in  due  time. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1874 

II Y WILLIAM  IIES’RY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Bray  stones,  near  lEhitehaven,  36  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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Direction  of 
Wind  at 
9 a. 111. 
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• 41° 

44° 

44a 

S. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

2 

ii 

43 

41 

S.W. 

Foggy.  Kaiu  this  evening. 

3 

41 

44 

42 

E. 

Fair  all  day.  liloomv. 

i 

32 

•10 

32 

S.E. 

Fair  all  day.  Clear.  Fine.  Aurora 
commencing  6.15# 

5 

31 

40 

38 

S. 

Fair  all  day.  Hazy.  Gloomy. 

6 

32 

38 

32 

S.E. 

Fair  all  dav.  Sunny. 

7 

06 

40 

41 

E.S.E. 

Fair  all  dar.  Sunny. 

8 

3G 

38 

32 

X. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomv. 

9 

30 

34 

28 

X.N.K. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

10 

32 

34 

31 

S.S.E. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

11 

28 

34 

34 

S.E. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy.  Hazy  this  afternoon. 

12 

32 

3*i 

35 

E.S.E 

Sleet  pan. 

13 

10 

42 

40 

S.W. 

Raiu  a. in.  and  p.m. 

11 

40 

42 

42 

S.W. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

15 

41 

it 

13 

s. 

Rain  all  day. 

10 

11 

48 

42 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Clear  and  sunny. 

17 

40 

41 

3!) 

\v. 

Fair  all  d;w.  Gloomv. 

18 

32 

40 

38 

N. 

Hail  and  rain  this  afternoon. 

19 

32 

41 

31 

N. 

Fair  all  day.  Clear  and  sunny. 

20 

38 

42 

42 

N.W. 

Rain,  and  strong  wind  at  night, 
ltain  all  day. 

21 

41 

18 

41 

S. 

22 



13 

38 

N.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

23 

32 

48 

42 

N.E. 

Sunnv  all  dav.  Rain  at  night. 

21 

41 

50 

39 

S. 

Gloomy.  Rain  this  evening. 

25 

33 

u 

41 

S.E. 

Gloomy.  Rain  this  evening. 

20 

40 



42 

S.W. 

Gale  early  this  morning.  Rain  a.m.  &p.m. 

27 

42 

43 

42 

S.W. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.ra. 

28 

38 

45 

41 

S.E. 

Fair  alt  day.  Clear  and  sunny. 

Ilr  arrive  at  the  followin'}  from  the  ahive  data  : — 


Mornings. 

Noons. 

Nights. 

Maximum  temperature  during  the  month 

44° 

5°o 

48° 

Minimum  ditto  ditto 

28 

31 

28 

Mean  ditto  ditto 

373 

41*5 

38  4 

Number  of  wet  days  during  tho  mmth  were  13 

Number  of  diys  on  which  no  rain  fell  ...  ...  ...  15 

Numb  ;r  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy 8 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sunny  9 


Wind  from  S.,  S.W.,  and  S.E.  prevailed. 

March  2.  1874. 


• Soe  Symou’s  Meteorolooical  Magazine  for  February  and  March,  1871, 
and  Ifature  for  February  19th. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
Photography  at  the  Home  Office — A New  Method  of 

Precipitating  Gold— Dr.  Gayer  and  the  Indian  Famine 

— The  Crawshay  Prizes. 

Photography  at  the  Home  Office.—  Some  time  ago  we  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  of  the  Home  Office  having  adopted 
photography  as  a means  of  recording  the  results  of  ex- 
plosions and  other  disastrous  accidents  in  gunpowder 
factories  and  establishments  where  explosives  are  manu- 
factured. According  to  statistics,  it  appears  that  in  most 
powder  mills  an  accident  of  some  kind  takes  place  with 
the  utmost  regularity  about  every  ten  years,  and  therefore 
the  duty  of  securing  photographs  of  such  occurrences  is 
one  systematically  occurring  at  certain  definite  intervals, 
for  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  explosives  at  present 
ii)  this  country  is  not  only  very  large,  but  becoming  more 
numerous  every  day.  With  gunpowder,  gun-cotton, 
sawdust  powder,  white  powder,  fulminates,  dynamites, 
rockets,  composition  pyrotechnic  fires,  and  other  abomina- 
tions being  made  on  all  sides,  peaceable  citizens  require 
some  protection,  and  the  Home  Office,  therefore,  have 
recently  appointed  inspectors  of  explosive  manufactures, 
in  the  same  way  as  there  are  officers  to  control  the  work- 
ing of  mines,  railways,  &c.  The  duties  of  these  are  prin- 
cipally twofold : to  make  careful  inspection,  to  sec  that 
due  care  is  exercised,  and  the  laws  guiding  the  manufac 
ture  are  complied  with  ; and  when  an  explosion  or  acci- 
dent occurs,  to  report  fully  upon  the  cause,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  such  occurrences  in  future.  It  is 
in  this  latter  respect  that  photography  serves  a most  use- 
ful purpose,  for  a representation  of  the  results  of  au  ex- 
plosion on  a building,  secured  by  the  impartial  camera,  tells 
much  to  confirm  or  rebut  evidence  tendered  by  witnesses. 
A series  of  pictures  representing  various  explosions  are 
fitting  documents  for  study,  and  guide  the  inspector  in 
coining  to  a sound  decision.  The  prints  taken  on  each 
occasion  serve,  too,  to  illustrate  the  views  brought  forward 
by  the  officer  in  his  report.  One  thing  is  found  to  be  very 
necessary  in  securing  such  photographic  results:  they  must 
be  taken  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  else  the 
freshly  made  fractures  or  cracks  are  apt  to  discolour,  and 
the  iron  work  become  rusty  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
moreover,  ricketty  portions  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  left 
standing  often  fall  down  afterwards  if  the  interval  between 
the  catastrophe  and  the  arrival  of  the  photographer  is  pro- 
longed for  a day  or  two.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  have  at  hand  a set  of  apparatus  which 
can  be  used  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  which  does  not 
require  extraordinary  means  for  its  conveyance  about  the 
country.  The  same  consists  of  a camera  to  take  twelve 
by  ten  pictures,  dark  slides  to  contain  four  dry  plates,  and 
focussing  cloth,  all  of  which  fit  into  a leather  case,  or 
portmanteau,  measuring  seventeen  inches  by  eleven.  This, 
although  rather  a heavy  affair  for  one  man,  can,  at  any 
rate,  be  carried  by  a photographer  at  a pinch,  a broad 
sling  strap  that  goes  across  the  shoulders  helping  to  sup- 
port the  weight.  A leathern  pocket,  with  the  lens,  slung 
as  a field  glass  across  the  body,  and  a stand  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand,  complete  tie  equipment.  An  assistant  will 
be  all  the  better,  but  he  is  not  indispensable,  and  the  appa- 
ratus might  be  set  up,  and  the  four  plates  taken  in  twenty 
minutes.  If  wet  plates  arc  to  lie  employed,  then  the  second 
man  brings  along  with  him  a light  dark  tent  and  a few 
plates.  It  would  be  difficult  to  design  a more  compact 
and  ready  apparatus  for  taking  plates  of  large  size  than 
that  employed  on  the  service  by  the  Home  Office. 

A New  Method  of  Precipitating  Gold. — An  experiment 
recently  made  by  hi.  Paul  Weisskopf  concerning  the  pre- 
cipitation of  gold  in  a very  fine  state  of  division  might,  we 
think,  be  put  to  some  application  by  photographers,  either 
in  toning  silver  prints,  or  intensifying  the  photographic 


image  upon  a washed  and  fixed  collodion  plate.  He  finds 
that  gold  in  a dilute  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  starch 
or  milk  sugar,  aldehyde  or  alcohol,  with  addition  of 
sodium  hydrate,  and  with  as  little  exposure  to  light  as 
possible.  The  metal  is  thrown  down  in  a very  fine  and 
soft  powder,  forming  a deposit  of  a much  more  delicate 
nature  than  if  sulphate  of  iron  be  used  as  a precipitant. 
The  fact  deserves  the  attention  of  photographers,  and  we 
are  rather  sanguine  that  some  application  of  the  experi- 
ment may  be  utilized  by  them.  In  any  case,  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  bring  the  matter  to  their  notice. 

Dr.  Gayer  anil  the  Indian  Famine. — It  is  always  pleasant 
to  meet  an  old  friend,  especially  when  you  do  so  un- 
expectedly in  au  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Gayer,  whom  our  readers  will  remember  as  having  com- 
municated two  papers  of  interest  to  the  London  Photo- 
graphic  Society  last  spring,  the  one  on  fixing  albumeni/.ed 
prints,  and  the  other  describing  a method  of  securing 
instantaneous  pictures  of  live  animalculBe  in  water,  has 
come  to  the  fore  in  Bengal  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  great 
Indian  famine,  lie  points  out  that,  even  in  the  event  of 
your  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  starving  large  stores  of 
rice,  the  provision  of  this  article  alone  will  not  sustain  life. 
Other  foods — such  as  fish,  pulse,  peas,  &c. — are  absolutely 
necessary,  and  if  these  are  not  forthcoming,  all  the  rice  in 
the  world  will  not  mend  matters.  As  we  are  aware,  Dr. 
Gayer  is  an  accomplished  chemist,  and,  being  a skilful 
physician  to  boot,  his  advice  comes  with  twofold  force. 
We  trust  he  may  be  as  successful  as  a physiological  chemist 
as  he  has  been  in  his  photographic  labours.  It  is  doubly 
pleasing  to  meet  with  a photographer  who  is  something 
more  than  a photographer,  and  in  Dr.  Gayer  we  certainly 
have  such  a man. 

7'hc  Crawshay  Prizes. — Our  foreign  brethren  can  put 
forward  no  excuse  this  year  that  the  terms  of  the  Crawshay 
prizes  are  not  known  abroad,  for  in  the  Continental  and 
American  periodicals  the  fact  of  that  gentleman  offering 
rewards  for  life-sized  photographs  is  put  prominently  for- 
ward. Last  year  Dr.  Van  Mouckhoven  complained,  and 
with  some  reason,  that  no  announcement  of  the  important 
matter  had  been  made  to  himself  and  friends  through  the 
medium  of  the  Continental  press,  and  stated  that  the  com- 
petition was  really  confined  to  photographers  in  this 
country.  Such  an  assertion  cau  scarcely  be  repeated  this 
year. 


ART  PRINCIPLES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

31.  The  study  of  light  and  shade  is  one  of  the  first 
things  a portrait  photographer  should  take  up.  By  means 
of  light  and  shade  we  obtain  roundness,  relief,  breadth, 
distance,  and  other  effects  as  they  are  in  nature,  and  as 
they  should  be  in  our  pictures. 

32.  To  understand  the  laws  that  control  light  and  shade, 
we  must  refer  to  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  treats 
of  the  laws  and  properties  of  light  and  of  vision,  as  per- 
formed by  the  eye,  or  what  are  generally  understood  as 
the  laws  of  optics. 

33.  Self-luminous  bodies  discharge  light,  and  non- 
luminous  ones  do  not.  For  this  reason  we  have  so  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  effect  we  desire  when  persons 
(Less  in  varied  colours — light  and  dark — and,  worse  too, 
have  them  assorted  in  spots,  so  to  speak,  about  their  per- 
sons. There  are  self-luminous  faces  too ; witness  the 
greasy,  shiny  face,  and  the  light-skinned  and  fair-haired, 
as  well  as  non-luminous  ones ; witness  the  sallow,  dry,  and 
dark  complexions.  We  should  particularly  remember  this 
when  lighting  and  shading  a head. 

34.  All  bodies,  whether  self-luminous  or  the  reverse, 
discharge  light  of  their  own  colour.  Thus,  red  will  dis- 
charge red  light,  even  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and 
that  is  why  red  hair,  red  complexions,  and  red  drapery 
take  dark. 

• Contained  from  page  177,  last  vol. 
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35.  Again,  light  consists  of  separate  or  independent 
parts,  called  rays,  which  move  in  straight  lines.  When 
these  rays  fall  upon  any  object,  part  of  them  are  reflected, 
or  part  of  them  are  absorbed  by  the  object,  if  not  trans- 
mitted through  it.  When  the  objects  are  bright,  as  a 
shiny  face  or  silken  drapery,  a great  part  of  the  light  is 
reflected.  In  other  cases  (we  now  speak  of  photographic 
portraiture)  the  light  is  more  or  less  absorbed,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  shadows  in  our  pictures. 

36.  You  cannot  have  a better  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  light  and  shade  than  a good  round  head.  It  is  a 
study  for  an  age,  and  if  you  learn  to  like  the  study,  it  will 
always  give  you  fresh  pleasure. 

37.  Pure  white  has  no  busiuess  in  the  photograph  of  a 
face,  unless  it  be  most  delicately  managed  on  the  extreme 
high-lights.  We  want  first  the  transparent  shade,  then 
the  middle  tints,  and  finally  the  extreme  shades.  This 
latter  will  always  come  directly  opposite  the  focus  of 
illumination. 

38.  The  higher  your  light,  or  source  of  light,  the  more 
diffused  will  be  the  effect  on  the  model,  for  the  shadows 
will  be  shorter.  The  quautity  of  illumination  should  be 
carefully  managed.  Remember  that  in  a photograph 
light  is  white,  and  where  you  direct  light  recklessly,  you 
whitewash  your  model  recklessly. 

39.  Touching  the  relief  of  figures,  objects  contrasted 
with  a light  background  will  appear  much  more  detached 
than  those  placed  against  a dark  one.  Those  parts  which 
arc  the  farthest  from  the  light  are  the  darkest,  and  will 
either  cut  hard  upon  the  background,  or  appear  to  become 
a part  of  it.  A graduated  background  should  be  used 
generally,  so  that  the  dark  side  of  your  model  may  fall 
upon  a light  ground,  and  vice  versa.  This  arrangement 
serves  to  detach  the  figure,  and  at  the  same  time  contri- 
butes to  harmony  of  effect. 

40.  Reflected  lights  will  be  more  or  less  apparent  in 
proportion  as  they  arc  seen  against  a darker  or  brighter 
background,  because  of  the  force  of  contrast.  Reflectors 
should  be  used  judiciously  so  as  to  modify  the  shadows, 
but  not  to  utterly  destroy  them,  or  to  make  the  distant 
parts  too  light. 

41.  The  exclusive  power  of  light  and  shade  is  to  give 
substance  to  form,  place  to  figure,  and  to  create  space. 

42.  Shade  is  not  obscurity,  but  is  a gradation  of  light- 
The  transition  from  light  to  shade  should  be  imperceptible. 
For  the  gradation  of  light  that  produces  the  middle  tints 
there  are  two  causes : first,  the  objects  recede  from  the 
light,  and  next  from  the  spectator. 

43.  The  lights  and  shades  must  be  so  distributed  as  to 
give  force  and  strength  to  the  picture  when  viewed  as  a 
whole.  The  lights  should  be  collected  and  managed  in 
such  a manner  that  all  will  support  and  relieve  one  another. 
If  they  are  multiplied,  broken,  subdivided,  no  relief  will 
be  obtained  ; but  if  the  relative  parts  are  harmonized,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  give  shade  to  light,  and  light  to  shade, 
they  form  a strong  combination,  and  produce  a powerful 
effect. 

44.  We  have  now  considered  the  subjects  of  form,  and 
light,  and  shade,  the  principles  of  art  which  specially  come 
into  play  in  the  practice  of  photography.  Any  diligent 
student  who  has  the  taste  may  acquire  further  knowledge 
of  them,  if  he  will,  in  his  daily  practice.  Ilis  success  will 
depend  upon  his  ability  to  finish  what  science  has  begun. 
We  give  you  the  formula.  Now  put  your  mind  to  it  and 
work  out  the  result.  'Taste  will  now  come  in  and  dictate  ; 
the  judgment  and  skill  will  modify  and  improve,  and  your 
own  spirit  must  guide  the  work  of  the  hands.  Now  begins 
that  ideal  imitation  for  which  your  previous  studies  have 
prepared  you. 

45.  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  expression — not  so 
much  the  expression  of  the  face,  as  the  general  expression 
or  appearance  of  the  whole  picture — everything  that  gives 


character  to  the  work.  The  form,  countenance,  attitude, 
&c.,  must  all  be  treated  with  reference  to  expression. 

46.  Expression  is  the  highest  attainment  of  art,  and  is 
both  definite  and  general.  It  belongs  to  every  part  of  the 
work,  and  stamps  its  value.  It  completes  the  work,  and 
demands  the  exercise  of  your  greatest  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. First  the  outlines,  then  the  light  and  shade,  take 
their  part  in  adding  to  the  expression  of  your  picture,  and 
give  beauty  to  the  character  of  it,  but  they  cannot  redeem 
its  defects.  You  must  also  consider  proportion,  which  is 
as  great  and  essential  to  truth  of  character  as  to  beauty  of 
form. 

47.  Fuseli  remarks  that  “ expression  principally  consists 
in  representing  the  human  body  and  all  its  parts  in  action 
suitable  to  it.”  No  two  faces  are  alike  in  form,  and  the 
artist  who  would  excel  in  expression  must  understand  the 
physical  construction  that  belongs  to  the  temperament  of 
his  subjects.  You  would  not  pose  a large  man  in  some 
fantastic,  dandy  position.  Neither  should  you  allow  a 
slender,  graceful  person  to  stand  stiff  and  erect,  without 
a bit  of  grace  or  ease — expression — in  the  pose. 

48.  Learn  to  study  people  as  you  meet  them,  in  or  out 
of  your  studio.  When  Leonardo  da  Vinci  chanced  to  see 
a man  with  an  expression  of  character  that  he  wished  to 
make  use  of  in  his  work,  he  would  follow  him  and  study 
him  until  he  was  able  to  paint  his  face.  So  should  you 
study  men  and  w'omen  as  you  see  them,  and  when  you 
observe  a good  pose,  or  anything  to  suggest  one,  commit  it 
to  memory,  to  be  used  as  a sketch  for  future  work. 

49.  Much  of  the  expression  of  a picture  is  due  to  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  drapery — upon  the  number, 
size,  and  disposition  of  the  folds,  for  on  these  depend  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  figure.  Large  folds,  few  in 
number,  are  better  than  many  small  ones,  for  the  effect 
is  less  spotty.  If  the  quality  of  the  drapery  requires  small 
folds,  they  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  form  a mass 
equal  to  one  principal  fold.  Then  they  must  be  fully 
relieved  by  light  and  shade,  or  they  lose  their  effect. 

50.  Arrange  the  drapery  so  as  to  fit  the  figure,  and  not 
conceal  it ; vary  the  size  of  the  folds.  Let  them  appear  prin- 
cipally where  they  are  held  on  by  the  arms  and  hands  of 
the  figure,  and  the  rest  be  left  to  fall  with  ease  and 
simplicity.  Arrange  the  folds  to  harmonize  with  the 
position  of  the  figure,  as  with  its  proportion.  Great  spirit 
and  life  may  ofteu  be  given  to  a figure  by  the  direct 
opposition  of  lights  and  shades  in  the  close  deep  folds, 
and  grace,  breadth,  and  harmony  by  those  more  ample 
and  extended.  Study  all  these  things. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1874. 

In  Lieut.  Cole’s  excellent  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
he  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the  scheme  of  the 
exhibition  for  the  present  year. 

“ Commencing,  with  the  Fine  Art  division,  there  will  be 
oil  paintings,  sculpture,  and  applied  art  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  picture  galleries 
will  be  well  filled.  Space  will  be  reserved  for  a collection 
of  works  of  applied  fine  arts,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  will 
meet  the  demand  for  a ‘ Royal  Academy  ’ — so  to  speak — 
for  Industrial  Art.  There  will  be  a special  exhibition  of 
sketches,  subjects  from  the  Queen’s  dominions  over  the 
world,  executed  by  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy ; 
and  there  will  be  collections  of  architectural  designs, 
photographs,  and  engravings.  Among  the  designs,  the 
committee  recommended  the  formation  of  a special  collec- 
tion of  these  for  scholastic  buildings.  As  last  year,  and  in 
revival  of  the  example  set  by  this  society,  when  collections 
were  made  of  the  works  of  Mulready  (in  1848)  and  Etty 
(in  1849),  there  will  be  a collection  of  the  works  of  deceased 
eminent  British  artists,  aud  the  owners  of  the  works  of 
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some  of  the  following 
exhibition : — 

artists  have  contributed  to 

the 

Painters  in  Oil. 
Died. 

Died. 

J.  Constable,  R.A 

1837 

David  Roberts.  R.A 

1804 

Augustus  Egg,  R.A 

1803 

David  Wilkie,  R.A 

1841 

Painters 

in  Water  Colours. 
Died. 

Died. 

J.  Coney 

1833 

A.  Pugia  . . 

1832 

J.  S.  Cotman  

1842 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

F.  Mackenzie 

1854 

(Architecture  only) 

1851 

S.  Prout  

1852 

C.  Wild  

1835 

“ The  collections  are  intended  to  be  educational,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  careers  of  well-known  British 
artists. 

“ In  the  industrial  division  for  this  year,  the  classes  are  : — 

Lace  (hand  and  machine  made). 

Civil  engineering,  architectural  and  building  contrivances. 

Heating,  by  all  methods. 

Leather,  including  saddlery  and  harness. 

Bookbinding. 

Foreign  wines,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

“ As  regards  the  prospects  of  each  of  these,  there  will  be 
lace  from  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Russia,  &e. ; there 
will  be  machine  lace,  and  a machine  at  work,  contributed 
by  the  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce;  lace  from 
Bedford,  Buckingham,  Ireland,  &c.,  and  workwomen  to 
show  how  it  is  made  on  the  pillow.  There  will  also  be  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  ancient  lace,  formed  under 
the  direction  and  advice  of  a special  committee  of  ladies, 
the  Princess  Christian  being  the  president. 

“ In  civil  engineering  and  building,  France  will  contri- 
bute models  of  new  buildings  in  Paris  ; and  there  will  be 
a large  show  of  structural  buildings,  models,  and  designs. 
Several  sewage  processes  will  be  shown  in  operation,  as 
also  methods  for  concrete  buildings.  In  heating,  there 
will  be  a good  collection  of  all  kinds  of  stoves  entered  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  of  this  society,  and  tested  in  houses 
constructed  for  the  purpose  in  the  exhibition  grounds.  In 
leather,  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  machinery  in  opera- 
tion, and  a good  show  of  finished  goods.  In  bookbinding, 
there  will  be  illustrations  of  machine  processes  by  steam 
and  hand ; a show  of  modern  works  in  cloth,  paper,  and 
leather  ; also  a collection  of  old  bindings. 

“ The  exhibition  of  foreign  wines  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Albert  Hall  promises  to  be  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  exhibition.  A committee  of  gentlemen  has  laboured 
hard  to  bring  together  every  conceivable  variety  of  honest 
wine  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  public,  after 
being  charged  sixpence  a-head,  may  enter  the  well-lit 
cellars,  and  there,  as  in  the  sampling-rooms  of  wine  mer- 
chants. may  obtain  wine  to  taste  ; the  agent  of  the  exhibitor 
being  permitted  to  make  a charge  at  discretion.  There 
will  be  wines  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Austria,  Greece,  Australia,  &c. ; and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
wines  of  each  country  will  be  kept  in  separate  cellars. 

“The  third  division  of  the  exhibition— f.e.,  scientific 
inventions — will  be  well  represented;  Gramme’s  electro- 
magnetic light,  and  a system  of  casting  under  pressure, 
being  among  the  tyost  notable  of  the  exhibits. 

“ In  concluding,  I would  again  remind  you  that  if  you  do 
not  find  the  exhibition  of  this  year  an  attractive  coup  (l'ceil 
of  trophies,  you  will  find  some  branches  of  industry  made 
intelligible,  and  you  will  be  able  to  study  such  a picture 
of  the  state  of  art  in  Europe  as  cannot  this  year  be  ex- 
amined in  any  other  spot  in  the  world.” 


CRIMINAL  PHOTOGRAPHY* 
yYe  have  not  yet  come  to  an  eud  of  the  additions  made  to 
the  useful  applications  of  photography.  Nay,  we  seem  to 
be  still  only  on  the  threshold.  Portraits — somewhat  un- 
meaningly called  cartes-de-visite — small  enough  to  be  in- 

• Ml  the  l’ear  Round. 


serted  in  an  album,  continue  to  be  the  main  production  of 
the  art ; but  the  variety  in  other  directions  is  becoming 
amazingly  large.  Landscape,  sea,  and  sky  have  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  camera,  with  surprising 
results  ; geological  stratification  and  mineral  structure  are 
copied  with  a fidelity  never  before  possible;  leaves,  buds, 
tendrils,  bark,  and  roots  have  been  made  to  tell  their  secrets 
to  the  collodionised  plate  ; wings,  furs,  plumage,  skin,  hair, 
are  in  like  manner  revealed  as  to  their  surface  structure. 
Medical  men  take  photographs  of  diseased  organs  and  tissues 
as  among  the  bests  modes  of  comparing  one  disease  with 
another.  Arcbreologists  photograph  ancient  marbles  and 
inscriptions,  ancient  bronzes  and  coins.  Ethnologists  fix 
by  a similar  agency  the  characteristic  portraiture  of  nations 
and  tribes.  Astronomers,  by  the  aid  of  the  camera,  have 
largely  increased  the  knowledge  which  the  telescope  and 
the  spectroscope  had  given  them  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies  ; and  are  preparing  to  use  the  same  valu- 
able auxiliary  in  watching  the  transit  of  Venus.  Civil 
engineers  take  photographs  of  broken  bridges  and  embank- 
ments, and  mechanical  engineers  of  broken  boilers  and 
locomotives,  that  they  may  have  before  them  a permanent 
record  of  each  disaster,  so  far  as  concerns  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  the  fragments.  And  now  justice  steps  in  to  claim 
her  share  in  the  service  which  photography  renders  to 
mankind.  She  asserts  that  when  a rogue  has  become 
well-nigh  incorrigible,  it  is  right  that  the  officers  of  the 
law  should  have  an  eye  upon  him,  and  a clue  whereby  they 
may  know  him  again  when  he  again  trangresses. 

During  a few  years  past,  a custom  has  occasionally  been 
adopted  of  taking  photographs  of  criminals  in  prison — 
not,  of  course,  to  gratify  the  criminals  themselves,  but  to 
obtain  permanent  means  of  knowing  them  again.  This  was 
generally  decided  on  by  individual  magistrates,  or  jail- 
governors,  who  foresaw  the  value  of  the  system  ; and  evidence 
has  been  afforded  that  they  were  not  wrong  in  anticipating 
useful  results.  In  one  instance,  two  men  stole  some  sheep 
in  the  north  of  England,  drove  them  south,  and  added  to 
the  number  as  they  went  ou.  They  sold  them  in  London, 
and  got  off  with  the  proceeds  ; but  the  detectives  ferreted 
them  out,  and  lodged  them  in  Shrewsbury  Jail.  Asa  means 
of  obtaining  evidence,  the  police  required  that  the  thieves 
should  be  identified  in  the  districts  through  which  they  had 
passed.  A photographer  took  their  likenesses ; copies  of 
these  were  sent  to  the  several  districts ; and  the  clue  thus 
obtained  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  offenders.  In  another 
instance,  where  a murder  had  been  committed  at  Durham, 
a photograph  of  a suspected  man  was  sent  by  the  police  to 
the  house  of  one  John  Owen,  a tailor,  in  a distant  part  of 
England.  It  was  immediately  recognized  by  Owen’s 
daughters,  one  of  whom  exclaimed,  in  tears,  “ Oh,  it’s  our 
Jack;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  now;  ’’  and  Owen  himself 
also  acknowledged  that  the  photograph  was  a portrait  of 
his  son,  against  whom  suspicion  had  alreaJy  been  aroused, 
and  who  proved  to  be  the  murderer. 

When  it  was  proposed,  about  three  years  ago,  to  establish 
this  as  a regular  system,  objections  were  raised  to  it  by  some 
portion  of  the  press,  ft  was  urged  that  there  are  generally 
seven  or  eight  thousand  convicts  in  the  various  convict 
prisons,  beside  prisoners  in  other  jails;  that  to  take  and 
keep  photographs  of  them  all  would  produce  a criminal 
album  of  a most  portentous  bulk  ; that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  photograph  a man  against  his  will,  and  thus  render  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  and  that  an 
ingenious  rogue  might  so  effectually  distort  his  features,  as 
to  render  identification  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  And  it 
was  added  : Of  what  use  will  the  photographs  be  ? Crimi- 

nal faces  are  almost  all  of  one  type.  There  is  but  little 
individuality  about  them  ; and  the  various  photographic 
portraits,  which  will  compose  the  new  criminal  gallery,  will 
have  so  unusually  strong  a family  likeness  as  to  be  of  little 
or  no  practical  value  in  establishing  the  identity  of  a 
prisoner.”  These  objections  were  without  difficulty  removed. 
As  to  the  number  of  photographs,  this  might  be  lessened  to 
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any  degree  if  the  results  were  not  found  adequate  to  the 
expense.  As  to  the  unfairness  of  photographing  a man 
without  his  own  consent,  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
the  photographs  are  for  the  police  .authorities,  not  for  the 
public;  and  they  are  portraits  of  wrong-doers,  concerning 
whose  future  proceedings  society  has  a right  to  be  placed 
ou  its  guard.  And  as  to  the  family  likeness  among  rogues, 
every  day's  experience  disproves  this ; some  of  the  most 
benevolent  looking  hypocrites  are  to  be  found  among  our 
criminals. 

There  is  more  cogency  in  the  objection  that  a criminal 
might  so  twist  about  his  face  as  to  render  a photograph 
wanting  in  real  identity.  The  authorities  have  experienced 
this,  and  have  adopted  means  for  frustrating  the  cunning. 
On  one  occasion,  at  Shrewsbury,  where  a convict  knew  that 
he  was  to  be  photographed,  he  made  such  horrible  contor- 
tions as  to  spoil  the  plate,  and  then  a second.  At  a third 
attempt  the  photographer  only  pretended  to  be  at  work  ; he 
had  either  no  lens  in  his  camera,  or  no  collodionized  plate 
behind  the  lens.  After  a few  moments,  he  shut  down  the 
apparatus  with  an  expression  of  annoyance,  and  went  into 
the  dark  chamber  as  if  to  develop  a negative.  The  convict, 
thrown  off  his  guard,  resumed  his  ordinary  shape  of  features  ; 
and  at  that  moment  a second  photographer,  quietly  plnced 
behind  a screen,  did  the  work  effectually  through  a small 
opening.  In  other  instances,  by  previous  concert  with  the 
prison  warders,  the  photographs  have  been  taken  in  the 
labour-yard,  at  the  instant  when  a prisoner  was  standing 
before  a small  opening  in  the  wall.  In  most  cases,  however, 
a threat  of  shortening  the  rations,  or  increasing  the  labour, 
has  been  effectual  in  inducing  the  rogues  to  leave  their 
features  in  their  natural  form. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  the  exercise  of  power  intrusted  to  him  by 
Parliament,  issued  an  order  to  the  magistrates  to  furnish  the 
Commissioners  of  Police  with  photographs  of  all  offenders 
in  county  prisons,  whose  offences  brought  them  within  the 
statutory  meaning  of  the  Habitual  Criminal’s  Act;  thereby 
giving  systematic  effect  to  a plan  which  had  before  been 
only  partially  adopted.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
reporting  on  the  subject  about  a year  afterwards,  stated  that 
theorder  had  not  been  so  wellcarriod  outas  had  been  expected, 
but  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  system  might  eventually  be 
looked  for.  “ It  is  confidently  expected  that  a more  general 
use  of  photography,  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  observing 
and  noting  any  peculiarities  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
prisoners  respecting  whose  antecedents  information  is  sought, 
and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  police  and  prison  autho- 
rities of  the  kingdom  with  the  Central  Register  Office,  will 
lead  to  the  frequent  identification  of  old  offenders.  Many 
prisoners  have  been  identified  by  means  of  their  photographs, 
and  former  convictions  proved.  Occasional  use  has  been 
made  of  photography  in  special  cases  with  good  results  ; 
and  the  system  recently  established  of  visiting  prisons  has 
given  the  detective  officers  a good  knowledge  of  thieves.’’ 

Two  years  ago  a new  Act  was  passed  to  give  more  definite 
effect  to  the  Home  Secretary’s  order.  Registers  of  convic- 
tions are  to  be  kept  in  a prescribed  form  at  central  offices  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  The  governor,  or  chief 
officer  of  every  jail,  is  to  make  returns  of  the  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  who  come  into  his  custody.  Regulations  are 
to  be  made  for  photographing  all  prisoners  convicted  of 
crime,  confined  in  any  prisons;  and  refusal  to  obey  any 
regulation  made  in  this  matter  is  to  be  deemed  an  offence 
against  prison  discipline.  The  expenses  of  keeping  the  re- 
gister are  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury;  but  the  outlay  for 
photographiug  the  convicts  is  to  bo  deemed  a part  of  the 
regular  expenses  of  each  prison  or  jail. 

An  interesting  parliamentary  paper  has  recently  been 
issued,  giving  an  account  of  the  results  of  this  system, 
duriug  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in  force  in  a regular 
way.  Down  to  the  end  of  1872,  more  than  thirty 
thousand  photographs  of  criminals  had  been  received  by 
tne  Commissioners  of  Metropolitan  Police,  and  deposited  in 


the  Habitual  Criminals’  Office,  from  the  governors  of 
county  and  borough  jails  and  convict  prisons.  This  was  in 
little  more  than  twelve  months.  Going  back  another  year, 
to  the  date  when  the  Home  Secretary’s  order  was  issued,  the 
total  number  amounted  to  forty-three  thousand,  forwarded 
from  a hundred  and  two  prisons  in  England,  and  thirteen 
in  Wales  (the  experiences  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  not 
reported  in  this  document).  As  we  know  pretty  well  the 
cost  of  photographic  album  portraits,  done  in  the  usual 
way,  we  may  have  a pardonable  curiosity  to  learn  the  cost 
of  those  relating  to  criminals.  This  information  the  parlia- 
mentary paper  gives  us;  for  it  appears  that  the  forty- 
three  thousand  photographs  have  cost  three  thousand 
pounds — about  one  shilling  and  fourpence  each.  The 
rogues  are  certaiuly  not  worthy  of  this  sixteen  pence  apiece  ; 
but  then  it  is  bestowed,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  as  a safe- 
guard in  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  ordering  the  returns,  to  which 
the  paper  relates,  requested  to  be  informed  in  how  many 
cases  the  photographs  had  ed  to  the  identification  and  con- 
viction of  offenders.  Many  of  the  governors  of  county  and 
borough  prisons  were  unable  to  furnish  information  on  this 
point.  Some  said  not  known,”  some  ‘‘  no  record  kept,” 
some  “ not  recorded,”  some  “cannot  ascertain.”  many  of 
them  plainly  said  ‘‘none,’*  while  the  rest  furnishedinstances 
of  successful  application.  The  Bedford  County  Prison 
reported  ; “ Of  the  huudred  and  five  county  prisoners, 
twenty  have  been  detected  through  the  aid  of  photography. 
Cornwall  said  : “ In  many  cases  information  received  from 
the  Habitual  Criminals’  Register — by  photographs  sent  on 
jail  forms  for  recognition — has  led  to  the  identification  of 
old  offenders.  Dorset  could  tell  of  •*  six  cases  known ; ” 
while  Herefordshire  reported  that  “ three  who  have  boon  in 
custody  here  were  recognised  by  the  police  elsewhere 
through  their  photographs."  The  authorities  at  the  Hollo- 
way City  Prison  had  no  means  of  knowing  accurately  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  photographs  had  led  to  the 
identification  and  detection  of  criminals  ; but,  '*  at  any  rate, 
they  can  say  that  about  thirty  of  the  number  have  since 
come  under  their  observation,  and  have  been  re-dealt  with 
for  fresh  offences,  in  most  instances  receiving  a sentence  of 
penal  servitude."  At  Leicester  Boiough  Prison,  three 
male  prisoners  had  been  detected,  before  trial,  by  means  of 
portraits  sent  round  to  different  counties,  of  having  been 
previously  convicted  of  felony.  At  Newgate  many  prisoners 
had  been  identified  by  means  of  photographs  received  from 
the  Government  convict  prisons. 

Some  of  the  prisons  sent  memoranda  of  the  cost  that 
had  been  incurred  in  bringing  the  photographing  arrange- 
ments into  working  order.  Monmouthshire  told  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  spent  upon  a studio;  while  at  the  Liverpool 
Borough  Prison  an  expense  of  ninety-five  pounds  had  been 
incurred  for  a photographing  room,  and  sixty  pounds  per 
annum  for  the  services  of  a photographer.  Here  and  there 
the  governor  of  the  prison  is  a tolerably  efficient  amateur  iu 
this  art.  and  has  mauaged  the  matter  without  any  cost  to 
the  county  or  borough.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
returns,  only  one  copy  of  each  photograph  is  usually  taken, 
but  in  some  instances  there  are  evidently'  more.  Thus  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  photographs  sent  to  the 
Habitual  Criminals’  Office  from  Leicester,  twenty-two  were 
duplicate  copies.  Of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  taken  at 
the  City  Prison,  Holloway,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
were  furnished  to  the  Registry,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  to  the  City  police,  and  thirty  to  the  magistrate.  In 
all  probability  there  were  several  triplicates  iu  this  instance. 
The  greatest  number  sent  by  any  ono  prison  to  the  Criminal 
Registry  were  from  Newgate,  nearly  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  ; next  to  this  was  Coldbath  Fields  Prisons, 
about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  ; Liverpool  Borough 
Prison  came  next,  with  two  thousand  eight  hundred  ; 
and  Westminster  Countv  Prison,  with  two  thousand 
three  hundred.  From  those  high  numbers  we  come 
down  to  Lincoln  County  Prison,  which  sent  just  one 
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photograph,  and  only  one,  for  which  an  outlay  of  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  is  recorded.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Newgate,  with  its  large  brigade  of  photographs 
transmitted  to  Scotland  Yard,  would  be  able  to  point  to  a 
goodly  number  of  instances  in  which  these  have  led  to  the 
detection  of  criminals  ; but  there  is  one  reason  why  the 
authorities  at  Newgate  have  no  means  of  testing  this 
matter : The  prisoners  convicted  here  are,  after  trial, 

removed  to  various  prisons  to  undergo  their  respective 
sentences;  ” and  Newgate  sees  nothing  more  of  them  unless 
a subsequent  conviction,  for  other  crimes,  happens  to  take 
place  within  the  district  of  which  this  prisou  is  the  head- 
quarters. 

It  is  not  alone  in  this  country  that  photography  has 
beeu  brought  into  requisition  as  an  aid  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  with  us  that  the  system 
first  began.  Every  principal  police  station  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  for  some  years  past  had  its  “ Rogues' 
Gallery  " — a collection  of  portraits  of  offenders  whose 
future  proceedings  require  watching,  and  whose  personal 
identity  might  clear  up  some  otherwise  insoluble  puzzle- 
ment. It  may  perchance  be  only  a joke,  but  the  American 
thieves  are  said,  in  self-defence,  to  have  established  a 
“ Detectives'  Gallery  ” — portraits  of  such  police  officers  as 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  avoid.  Cunning  rogues  are 
more  likely,  we  imagine,  to  photograph  such  lineaments  on 
their  brains  or  memories  than  on  collodionized  plates  of 
glass. 


SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS. 

BY  PROF.  VOGEL.* 

When  MM.  Loescher  and  Petsch,  the  well-known  Berlin 
photographers,  left  their  old  studio  some  four  years  ago — 
where  they  had  carried  on  a prosperous  business  for  some 
time,  and  secured  a goodly  share  of  honour  and  money — 
and  proceeded  to  move  into  more  commodious  quarters, 
built  upon  improved  principles,  a worthy  old  glazier  was 
heard  to  remark  ; “ What  a fool  1 have  been  to  be  sure  ! 
I might  have  had  that  old  studio  if  I had  liked.  It  was 
offered  to  me  before  ever  Loescher  and  Petsch  were 
thought  of.  If  I had  only  taken  it  I should  be  a made 
man  now.”  “Are  you  a photographer,  then?”  I asked 
him.  “ Oh  dear  no,”  lie  replied ; “ but  you  can  easily 
learn  to  be  one  in  six  weeks,  you  know,  and  the  money 
required  to  buy  such  good  machines  as  those  of  Loescher 
and  Petsch  I could  easily  have  borrowed  from  my  brother- 
in-law.” 

The  worthy  old  glazier  compared  the  success  of  Loescher 
and  Petsch  to  that  of  an  organ  grinder  who  discoursed 
music  by  turning  a handle.  The  refreshing  greenness  of 
this  man  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned ; but  it  is  pitiable  to 
see  similar  ideas  participated  in  by  those  in  higher 
stations  of  life.  “ I see  that  both  your  machine  and 
yourself  work  well,”  wrote  once  a well-known  authoress 
to  a photographer  in  Berlin.  It  would  be  pretty  much 
the  same  as  if  a musical  critic  were  to  say,  in  discussing  a 
concert  by  the  renowned  Liszt:  “That  piano  of  Broad- 
wood’s  and  Liszt  played  most  exquisitely  the  other  night.” 

This  disparaging  estimate  of  photographic  success  has 
very  naturally  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  social 
position  of  the  photographer,  and  that  alone  is  bad  enough, 
iu  all  conscience ; but  worse  still  is  it  when  this  false  view 
of  photographic  success  or  failure  is  entertained  by 
assistants  in  the  studio.  It  very  often  happens  that  a 
well-known  artistic  photographer  engages  for  his  work  a 
draughtsman  of  moderate  intelligence,  whom  he  instructs 
in  the  matter  of  negative  retouching.  The  assistant,  after 
some  weeks’  practice,  actually  succeeds  so  well  that  he  can 
work  quite  passably,  provided  that  his  principal  looks 
after  him  pretty  frequently,  and  points  out  his  errors 
continually.  In  this  way  matters  go  on  for  a year  quite 
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smoothly.  Suddenly,  however,  an  idea  occurs  to  the 
retoucher  while  pursuing  his  lonely  task,  with  his  mind 
left  free  for  thinking.  He  flatters  himself  he  is  the  princi- 
pal man  in  the  business,  and  tells  himself,  with  pride,  that 
without  his  work  the  renowned  and  well-paid-for  pictures 
which  his  chief  sells  would  be  of  no  value  at  all.  The 
deduction  which  follows  is  but  natural,  viz.,  that  the  fine 
sums  of  money  which  his  principal  earns  through  his  aid, 
secured  by  a paltry  weekly  stipend,  could  with  but  little 
trouble  be  transferred  to  himself.  A relation  supports 
him  in  the  idea,  money  is  obtained  from  somewhere, 
savings  are  added  to  the  sum,  and  an  atelier  is  rented. 
The  furnishing  of  this  swallows  up  all  the  funds  at  dis- 
posal, for,  iu  full  reliance  upon  his  skill,  he  takes  a studio 
in  one  of  the  finest  quarters  of  the  town.  A clientelle  is 
actually  established  through  the  recommendations  of 
friends. 

Then  the  young  man  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  scarcely 
so  experienced  as  his  principal  as  regards  his  relations 
with  the  public  and  the  posing  of  sitters.  He  does  not 
possess  a knowledge  of  the  right  way  of  going  to  work, 
nor  how  to  bring  out  the  strong  points,  and  hide  the  weak 
ones,  of  his  models.  He  hopes,  however,  to  compensate 
for  all  this  in  his  retouching  of  the  negative.  The  nega- 
tives are  worked  upon  until  the  features  are  as  smooth  as 
those  of  wax  dolls.  With  all  these  efforts,  however,  the 
result  is  far  behind  that  obtained  by  his  late  principal ; 
the  reason  being,  that  not  only  has  the  new  photographer 
no  taste,  but  he  lacks,  moreover,  technical  knowledge  and 
I experience.  He  was  doubtless  in  a position,  when  super- 
vised by  others,  to  undertake  a duty,  and  carry  it  out 
successfully ; but  he  is  not  competent  to  conduct  a business 
by  himself.  His  enterprise  does  not  succeed,  the  invested 
capital  is  lost,  aud  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  speculator 
has  become  a wiser  man,  and  is  once  more  retoucher  to 
his  former  chief.  I have  here  sketched  a picture  from  life, 
and  have  only  omitted  the  name  of  the  narrator  of  the 
story.  It  is  by  no  means  a solitary  instance  which  I 
know  of. 

Very  apt  indeed  arc  assistants  in  large  studios  to  over- 
! estimate  the  service  they  render,  and  the  things  of  which 
they  are  capable  ; they  imagine  they  can  do  by  themselves 
that  which  their  principal  carries  out  with  their  aid,  fre- 
quently only  discovering  their  error  when  it  is  too  late.  I 
do  not  mean  to  warn  them  once  for  all  that  they  must  not 
presume  to  become  independent.  Those  who  do  not  feel 
competent  to  serve  the  upper  ten  thousand  may  be  able  to 
give  more  humble  citizens  what  they  require,  and  those 
who  hesitate  to  undertake  the  direction  of  a magnificent 
studio  in  the  metropolis  may  be  content  with  the  modest 
proportions  of  an  atelier  in  the  provinces.  1 have  myself 
had  pupils  who  were  deficient  in  the  matter  of  taste,  and 
yet  they  make  a very  fair  income,  derived  from  a public 
which  had  less,  and  estimated  highly  the  pictures  supplied 
them.  1 also  remember  the  circumstance  of  a photographer 
in  a little  provincial  town  doing  a good  business,  whose 
comb  and  feather  suddenly  began  to  swell  and  puff  out. 
He  was  the  first  photographer  in  the  town  of  Mudborough, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  Mudburghers  went  mad  over 
his  pictures.  So  at  last  he  became  vain,  and  believing 
himself  to  be  born  for  a higher  state  of  things  resolved  to 
extend  his  sphere  by  removing  to  the  metropolis.  He  was 
blind  enough  not  to  see  that  his  pictures  were  far  behind 
those  produced  in  the  capital ; he  spent  an  enormous  sum 
in  the  construction  of  a magnificent  studio,  and  then  came 
to  a brilliant  and  speedy  end. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  independent  should  first  of  all 
test  their  powers  very  accurately,  and  choose  their  sphere 
of  action  accordingly ; and,  above  all,  they  must  not  put  their 
expectations  too  high.  In  order  to  attain  to  geuuine  suc- 
cess in  photographic  portraiture  a multitude  of  various 
qualities  combined  are  necessary,  such  as  artistic  know- 
ledge, natural  aptitude,  technical  skill,  presence  of  mind, 
energy,  business  knowledge,  and  unflagging  industry. 
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NEW  MODE  OF  REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES. 
Ik  photographers  perfectly  understood  1 heir  own  interests, 
the  multiplication  of  negatives  would  be  a familiar  practice, 
and  the  best  and  simplest  means  of  effecting  such  multi- 
plication a subject  of  the  most  vital  interest.  No  photo- 
grapher should  print  from  a valuable  negative  until  he  has 
secured  duplicates  of  it  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the 
original.  Of  all  the  works  issued  from  the  press  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  there  is  scarcely  one,  perhaps,  in  the  pre- 
sent day  in  which  the  original  wood-block  is  employed  to 
print  from,  a reproduction  .in  electrotype  being  universally 
obtained  and  printed  from  the  original  engraving  on  wood 
being  retained  for  making  further  electros  ; and  it  is  only 
where  a very  choice  edition  is  required  on  the  one  hand, 
or  where  the  matter  is  very  unimportant  on  the  other, 
that  the  original  wood-block  is  used  in  the  ordinary  print- 
ing operations.  The  same  conditions  ought  to  exist  with 
t he  photographer.  His  ordinary  every-day  negatives,  from 
which  a dozen  or  two  copies  may  be  required,  and  no 
more,  would  probably  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  repro- 
ducing ; but  in  all  eases  where  a fine  negative  of  a 
valuable  subject  has  been  obtained,  whether  in  portraiture, 
landscape,  or  pictorial  study,  the  first  step  should  be  to 
secure  good  duplicates— to  secure  safety  in  the  first  place, 
and  aid  in  rapid  printing  on  the  other.  Already  some  very 
excellent  modes  of  reproducing  negatives  exist ; but  we 
are  about  to  refer  to  another  which  seems  to  possess  some 
advantages  over  all  which  have  been  described. 

An  article  in  our  last,  by  Herr  Obernetter,  describes  a 
process  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention ; and  since 
it  may  easily  be  overlooked,  as  referring  to  something  with 
which  many  photographers  are  not  very  familiar,  we  again 
call  attention  to  the  method  described,  and  its  advantages. 
The  method  Ilerr  Obernetter  has  worked  out  is  practically 
the  same  as  Joubert’s  enamel  process,  and,  besides  excel- 
lence of  result,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  extreme 
simplicity.  Unlike  most  other  methods  of  reproducing 
negatives,  it  is  a direct  process  ; the  negative  is  produced 
at  once  from  a negative  without  the  intermediate  aid  of  a 
transparency.  It  gives  the  operator  a singular  amount  of 
control  in  modifying  the  character  of  the  reproduced  nega- 
tive if  he  wish  so  to  modify  it,  not  merely  in  making  it 
more  or  less  soft  or  vigorous,  but  iu  varying  the  distribu- 
tion of  light  and  shade  upon  the  background  and  other  flat 
portions  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  simply  a suggestion,  but 
a process  which  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  Ilerr 
Obernetter  having  reproduced  by  the  plan  in  question  no 
less  than  two  thousand  negatives  during  the  last  three 
years,  many  of  them  of  very  large  size,  some  of  them  nearly 


thirty  inches  long  ; and  he  described  the  results  as  so  per- 
fect that  the  eye  of  the  most  practised  photographer  is 
frequently  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  original 
negative  and  the  duplicate.  The  chief  difficulty  which 
will  seem  to  arise  will  consist  in  the  unfamiliarity  of  the 
operations  and  materials  to  many  photographers.  Those 
who  have  tried  the  various  powder  carbon  processes  and 
powder  enamel  processes  will  probably  find  no  difficulty 
at  all;  and  photographers  generally  will  find  no  difficulty 
which  patience  and  experience  will  not  readily  overcome. 

The  method  is  worked  in  the  following  manner : a 
plate  of  glass — patent  plate  with  a clean  perfect  surface — is 
taken  to  the  dark  room,  and  coated  with  a syrup-like  solu- 
tion prepared  as  follows  : — 


Dextrine 

Ordinary  white  sugar  ... 
Bichromate  of  ammonia... 
Water 

Glycerine 


1 drachm 

u „ 

4 t! 

8 'ounces 

2 to  8 drops 


This  solution  is  filtered,  and  may  be  kept  ready  for  use 
without  deterioration  for  a few  days.  'The  plate,  being 
coated,  must  be  placed  in  a horizontal  position  in  a drying 
closet,  or  some  suitable  place  free  from  dust,  to  be  dried  at 
a temperature  of  from  120°  to  160c  Fahrenheit.  It  is  then 
placed  under  the  negative  at  once  in  a suitable  printing- 
frame,  and  exposed  to  diffused  daylight  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative.  This 
exposure  will  produce  a visible  image,  brown  upon  the 
yellow  film.  It  is  now  placed  again  in  the  drying  closet, 
and  allowed  to  gain  a temperature  just  a little  higher  than 
that  of  the  operating  room.  It  is  then  removed  to  the 
dark  room  again,  and  laid  upon  a piece  of  white  paper, 
which*  permits  the  progress  of  further  operations  to  be 
seen  satisfactorily.  The  image  already  formed  upon  the 
sensitive  surface  is  now  to  he  brought  out  and  intensified 
to  the  required  extent.  To  make  the  matter  clear  to  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  operations,  we  should  explain 
that  the  film  of  dextrine  and  sugar  is  of  a sticky  or  adhe- 
sive nature.  Where  light  acts  upon  it  through  the  nega- 
tive, it  becomes  hardened,  and  loses  this  sticky  character  ; 
where  it  is  protected  from  the  action  of  light  by 
the  dense  portions  of  the  negative  it  retains  its 
sticky  character,  and  retains  or  loses  the  sticky  character 
in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  action  of  light  through 
the  various  gradations  of  the  negative.  In  producing 
enamels  a transparency  is  used  instead  of  a negative,  and 
a ceramic  powder  is  applied  ; in  producing  carbon  prints  a 
suitable  pigment  in  powder  is  applied.  But  in  reproducing 
negatives,  a negative,  of  course,  and  not  a transparency,  is 
employed,  and  finely  powdered  graphite,  or  blacklead,  is 
used.  This  is  applied  with  a large  camel's  hair  brush, 
gently  spreading  the  powder  all  over  the  surface,  to  which 
it  adheres  in  due  gradation.  And  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the 
operations  that  any  modification  in  the  character  of  the 
negative  may  be  secured.  Assuming  that  a plain  even  tint 
prevails  in  the  background  of  the  negative,  this  may  be 
modified,  and  varied  degrees  of  light  and  shade  secured. 
This  is  effected  by  applying  the  powder  more  heavily  or 
more  lightly,  as  may  be  desired.  Breathing  on  the  surface 
will  increase  its  adhesive  quality,  and  permit  more  powder 
to  be  heaped  upon  it ; and,  by  applying  the  powder  freely 
or  sparingly,  considerable  variety  of  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  errors  of  exposure  may  also  be  modified  by 
similar  treatment.  When  the  desired  result  is  obtained, 
the  superfluous  powder  is  gently  dusted  away,  and  the  film 
is  coated  with  plain  collodion  of  strong  body  and  tough 
character.  Equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  about 
ten  grains  per  ounce  of  pyroxyline,  have  been  found  suitable 
by  Herr  Oneruetter.  When  this  is  well  set,  or  in  some 
cases  when  it  is  dry,  the  edge  is  cut  round  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  the  plate  is  placed  in  water.  In  a few  minutes 
the  film  leaves  the  glass,  and  is  turned  over  by  the  aid  of  a 
camel’s  hair  pencil,  and  lifted  out  of  the  water  on  the  sheet 
of  glass,  and  is  spread  by  gentle  manipulation  evenly  on 
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the  glass  by  means  of  the  camel’s  hair  pencil,  and  is  then 
coated  with  a solution  of  gum  arabic,  ten  grains  in  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  and  may  be 
varnished  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Some  other  details  may  be  found  in  Ilerr  Obernetter’s 
article  in  our  last.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  briefly 
re-stating  the  general  details  as  simply  as  possible,  in  order 
to  refer  to  points  of  manipulation  with  which  our  experi- 
ence in  the  powder  process  had  rendered  us  familiar.  The 
process  appears  to  be  eminently  promising  : it  is  certainly 
easy,  and  whilst  it  appears  to  be  the  shortest  mode  of  re- 
producing negatives  which  has  been  proposed,  it  certainly 
gives  the  operator  more  control  over  the  character  of  the 
results  than  any  process  we  know  of. 

o 

A NEW  ENCAUSTIC  PASTE. 

M.  Clement  Sans  describes  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society  a new  encaustic  paste,  said  to  possess  many  valu- 
able qualities,  lie  refers  to  the  formula  of  an  encaustic 
paste  by  Kerr  Grune,  which  we  first  published  a few  years 
ago.  It,  consisted  of  Marseilles  soap  and  while  wax.  M. 
Clement  Sans  says: — . 

‘•This  composition  spreads  with  great  facility,  and  yields  a 
good  polish:  it  possesses,  however,  the  inconvenience  of 
scratching  the  albumen  film,  and  has.  moreover,  a strong 
odour,  which  after  a time  becomes  quite  insupportable. 

'•  I have  modified  this  encaustic  paste,  and  as  it  is  now 
compr  se  1,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  surface  of  the 
print  being  damaged.  The  odour  is,  moreover,  very  agree- 
able, and  it  gives  a more  brilliant  polish.  Here  is  its 
composition  ; viz : — 

Gum  arabic,  powdered  ...  2 parts 

Sugar  candy,  powdered 5 ,, 

Transparentglycerine  soap,  finely  rasped  10  ,, 

Water  quant,  stiff. 

“ The  water  is  put  in  to  moisten  the  soap  and  to  dissolve  i 
the  other  ingredients.  Afterwards  there  arc  added  ten 
parts  of  white  wax  finely  scraped. 

The  paste  is  heated  upon  a sand  bath  until  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point,  care  being  taken  to  stir  the  mixture  con- 
tinually, to  prevent  its  burning.  It  should  be  contained  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  large  enough  to  hold  five  times  the  I 
quantity.  A brown  glazed  coffee  pot  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well.  After  boiling  for  a short  time  and  being  j 
well  stirred,  it  is  poured  into  any  suitable  receptacle  to  cool. 
When  cold,  the  encaustic  paste  should  have  the  consis- 
tence of  pomade.  It  is  applied  to  photographic  prints  with  J 
a rag  or  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  | 
other  compositions  of  like  nature.” 

o 

MEASURING  RAPID  EXPOSURES. 

An  instrument  has  been  invented  by  MM.  P.  Champion 
and  H.  Pellit  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  or  estimating 
the  duration  of  exposures  too  rapid  for  ordinary  counting. 
The  instrument,  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts  : 1,  the  contact 
apparatus  upon  the  lens;  2,  the  registering  apparatus. 

The  contact  apparatus  is  formed  of  a lens  cap  working 
by  the  aid  of  a lever.  Opposite  to  this  lever,  a little 
metallic  appendage  upon  the  cap  completes  the  electric  cir- 
cuit. 'I'he  electric  current  does  not  pass  so  long  as  the 
sensitive  plate  is  sheltered  from  the  light,  but  as  soon  as 
the  cap  is  removed  the  electric  circuit  is  completed.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  register  this  action  of  the  cap,  which 
is  done  by  the  second  portion  of  the  apparatus,  composed 
of  a clock-work  pendulum  movement,  the  rapidity  of  which 
may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  This  me- 
chanical arrangement  sets  in  action  a metal  drum,  the  axis 
of  which  is  in  communication  with  the  negative  pole  of  a 
1 attery. 

A jvg  fixed  upon  the  wooden  bar  which  supports  the 


apparatus  carries  at  its  extremity  a loose  iron  wire,  the 
point  of  which  rests  upon  the  drum,  whose  rapidity  of 
revolution  has  previously  been  determined. 

The  drum,  or  disk,  may  have  a diameter  of  eight  centi- 
metres, aud  .be  set  going  at  a speed  of  half  a revolution  per 
second,  or  at  the  rate  of  twelve  centimetres,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millimetres,  in  that  period.  Upon  the 
drum  is  placed  a band  of  paper  impregnated  with  a solu- 
tion of  ferupeyauide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
the  surface  being  always  kept  very  moist. 

The  point  of  the  iron  wire  is  in  connection  with  the 
positive  terminal  of  the  battery  by  means  of  a separate 
conducting  wire  in  front  of  the  cap. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  apparatus  at  work,  and  a sensi- 
tive plate  in  the  camera  with  the  lens  fitted  as  above.  On 
removing  the  cap  by  the  aid  of  the  lever,  to  allow  the  light 
to  act  through  the  lens,  we  shall  complete  the  electric  cir- 
cuit, and  the  iron  point  will  trace  a blue  line  (in  Prussian 
blue)  upon  the  drum,  the  mark  being  prolonged  as  long  as 
the  lens  is  uncovered.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  cap  is 
re-adjusted,  the  electric  current  will  cease  to  pass. 

In  this  way  we  shall  produce  a line  which  may  be  mea- 
sured as  soon  as  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  drum.  If 
we  suppose  that  the  apparatus  was  destined  to  give  a rapid 
exposure,  and  the  drum  was  revolving  at  the  rate  of  once 
in  three  seconds — or,  in  other  words,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
centimetres  in  a second  of  time— at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment ; and  if  we  obtain  a blue  line,  traced  during  the  ex- 
posure, measuring  six  centimetres  in  length,  then  we  know 
that  we  have  allowed  the  light  to  act  upon  the  plate  for 
the  space  of  six-eighths  or  three-fourths  of  a second.  If 
the  exposure  had  been  less  rapid,  and  a line  of  twelve  cen- 
timeties  had  been  registered,  then  wc  should  know  that 
the  time  given  to  secure  the  negative  was  precisely  a 
second  and  a-half. 

In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with  the  greatest 
precision  the  duration  of  an  exposure  of  the  plate  in  a 
camera,  and  to  arrive  at  results  quite  independent  of  the 
operator. 

[As  wc  pointed  out  last  week  in  the  account  of  Lord 
Lindsay’s  expedition,  that  nobleman  has  already  secured 
an  electric  recording  apparatus,  no  doubt  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  here  described,  for  his  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus. — Ed.  F.N.] 


ON  'HIE  ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITE 
FROM  NEGATIVES. 

B V II  F.  N n V GREGSOK. 

Many  of  your  readers  have,  I presume,  been  exceedingly 
annoyed  by  the  loss  of  valuable  negatives  by  crystalliza- 
tion, that  from  haste  or  other  causes  have  had  insufficient 
washing,  after  fixing  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  both 
before  and  after  varnishing.  Sometimes  it  is  years  before 
this  is  perceived.  It  generally  first  shows  itself  in  the 
thick  edge  of  the  film,  where  a decomposition  of  the  var- 
nish shows  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  it 
appears  in  small  points  over  the  negative,  spoiling  every 
print,  for  which  the  paper  is  often  blamed,  and  which 
re-varnishing  will  not  always  remove. 

I have  for  some  years  used  the  following  method  of 
decomposing  the  hypo  in  the  film,  and  have  not  lost  a 
negative  from  crystallization  since.  My  immunity  from 
the  cracking  of  varnished  films  of  late  I partly  attribute  to 
this  method.  Make  a stock  solution — 

Iodine 30  grains 

Iodide  potassium  ...  ...  40  ,, 

Water 5 ounces 

For  use,  to  one  part  of  this  add  four  parts  water.  Wash 
the  negative  as  usual,  and  pour  on  this  solution  similar  to 
developing,  when,  if  hypo  is  present,  a milky  precipitate 
is  produced,  aud,  on  returning  it  to  the  developing  glass, 
the  deep  sherry  colour  which  it  has  will  be  found  to  have 
disappeared.  A second  application,  after  slight  washing, 
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will  be  found  to  retain  its  colour.  After  a rinse  to  remove 
the  iodine  water,  the  negative  is  completely  free  from 
hyposulphite,  and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  crystalli- 
zation, either  before  or  after  varnishing. 

I should  state  that  this  makes  the  negative  more  dense,  the 
iodine  exercising  a powerful  toning  action  ; but  the  half- 
tones are  equally  strengthened,  so  there  is  not  the  risk  of 
hardness  being  produced  as  when  an  intensifier  is  used. 
This  intensification  may  be  carried  still  further  by  exposing 
it  to  the  sun’s  rays  before  drying. 

I have  found  no  change  of  intensity  on  varnishing,  nor 
after  being  put  away  for  years  ; neither  is  there  any  con- 
traction of  the  film  from  its  use. 

The  stock  solution  is  the  best  plate-cleaner  I have  ever 
used  ; 1 have  not  had  a single  dirty  plate  since  using  it. 
Although  iodine  is  somewhat  expensive,  it  will  not  be 
found  so  in  use,  as  but  a small  quantity  is  employed.  Once 
used,  it  will  not  be  forsaken  by  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  a clean  plate  to  an  albu- 
menized  one.  It  may  be  used  for  removing  stains  from 
the  fingers,  which  it  does  equal  to  cyanide,  without  its 
danger;  the  colour  of  it  may  then  be  removed  from  the 
fingers  by  a strong  solution  of  hypo.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
universal  scouring  or  cleansing  agent  for  the  photographer. 


IIASTY  NOTES  OF  A SCRAMBLE  THROUGH 
HOLLAND. 

BY  A.  HARRISON. 

The  land  of  the  thrifty  Dutchman  does  not  offer  very 
promising  features  to  a photographic  tourist  wdiose  ideas 
of  the  picturesque  are  confined  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
unless,  perchance,  he  is  content  to  substitute  a forest  of 
windmills  for  one  of  trees,  or  a spick-and-span  looking 
cottage,  radiant  with  paint  and  varnish,  for  the  tumble- 
down  shanties  which  are  usually  associated  with  rural 
scenery.  However,  if  Holland  is  too  fiat  aud  bare  for  fine 
natural  scenery,  the  artist  will  find  abundant  work  in  por- 
traying the  curious  characteristics  of  Dutch  life : the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  some  of  the  towns,  whose  very 
streets  seem  to  be  full  of  shipping ; the  curious  costumes 
worn  by  some  of  the  women  ; and  the  remarkable  means 
used  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention. 

One  morning  in  the  early  part  of  last  October  we 
steamed  slowly  down  the  Thames  en  route  for  Rotterdam. 
The  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  occupied  about 
twenty-nine  hours,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  bril- 
liant meteoric  showers  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
was  about  as  dull  as  such  aquatic  trips  usually  are. 

The  most  striking  thing,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance  to 
the  canal,  is  the  means  used  to  form  an  embankment. 
Wooden  piles  of  about  tour  inches  diameter  are  driven  into 
the  mud  at  distances  of  about  six  inches  apart,  and  between 
these  are  laced  in  different  directions  osier  and  other  twigs. 
Upon  the  top  of  all  is  spread  a layer  of  clay  and  earth. 
This  kind  of  embankment  seems  more  wonderful  when  we 
remember  that  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  a 
great  portion,  of  the  seashore  of  Holland,  is  protected  in 
a similar  manner. 

It  was  rather  dull  work  steaming  from  Ilelveotsluys  to 
Rotterdam.  The  vessels  are  compelled  to  travel  at  greatly 
reduced  speed,  and  stoppages  are  not  unfrequent. 

I can  scarcely  describe  my  first  impression  on  seeing 
Rotterdam.  Perhaps  I shall  be  correct  in  saying  that  it 
seemed  just  the  reverse  in  appearance  to  large  shipping 
towns  generally,  for  nowhere  else  do  you  see  the  shipping 
so  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  houses  : and  I think 
I may  safely  say  no  other  shipping  port  presents  so  clean, 
smart,  and  cheerful  an  appearance.  There  are  said  to  be 
as  many  canals  as  streets,  and  the  whole  town  seems  to 
be  formed  of  quays.  The  photographer  will  find  plenty  of 
work  for  his  camera  in  depicting  Dutch  river  life.  Most 
of  the  canal  banks  are  planted  with  trees,  which  give  them 


a very  picturesque  appearance.  The  market  is  held  on  a 
canal,  on  the  wide  bridge  of  which  stands  the  bronze  statue 
of  Erasmus.  The  high  street  is  said  to  be  built  on  an 
enormous  dyke  or  dam. 

The  gaily  painted  and  curiously  built  barges  which  may 
be  seen  here  by  the  hundreds  ( I think  1 may  say  thousands) 
are  externally  pictures  of  cleanliness.  The  owner  and  his 
family,  with  the  farming  stock,  consisting  of  ducks  and  fowls, 
and  sometimes  a pig  aud  a cow,  reside  on  board  en  permanence, 
travelling  about  from  town  to  town,  earning  a living  in 
much  the  same  way  as  our  country  carriers. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we  noticed  the  neat,  trim, 
and  smartly  painted  summer  houses  (bnitsen  plaatsen),  or, 
as  they  are  called,  country  seats,  of  the  citizens.  They 
are  mostly  situated  on  the  borders  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  charming  of  trim  parterres,  which  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  effective  if  less  strictly  geometrical  in  the  forms  of 
the  beds,  trees,  &c.,  which  give  the  gardens  more  the 
appearance  of  a piece  of  brilliant  stage  scenery  than  a 
natural  landscape.  One  great  failing  in  the  summer  houses 
(to  English  ideas,  at  least)  is,  that  they  are  invariably  erected 
on  the  margin  of  or  over  some  vile  stagnant  ditch  or  pool, 
luxuriant  in  duckweed  and  offensive  odours  ; but  the  Dutch 
ladies  sip  their  coffee,  and  the  men  enjoy  their  cigars, 
ignorant  or  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  poisonous  atmo- 
sphere around  them. 

The  carts  for  heavy  burdens  as  often  run  on  sledges  as 
on  wheels  ; aud  a little  barrel  of  water  is  placed  in  the 
front,  the  drippings  from  which  sprinkle  the  pave  and 
diminish  the  friction. 

The  little  mirrors  fixed  outside  the  windows  of  the 
houses,  to  euable  the  ladies  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  of 
the  passers-by  without  being  seen,  appeared  to  be  more 
plentiful  in  Rotterdam  than  in  either  of  the  other  towns 
we  visited. 

Leaving  Rotterdam,  with  its  curious  admixture  of 
streets,  canals,  ships,  houses,  and  trees,  we  started  by  rail 
for  Amsterdam,  which  city  we  reached  in  about  three 
hours.  On  nearing  Amsterdam,  the  number  of  windmills 
is  most  striking.  They  are  massed  together  like  a forest 
of  trees.  They  are  used  by  the  Dutch  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  we  use  the  steam  engine,  but  chiefly  foi  pumping 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  the  numerous  canals, 
many  of  which  are  below  the  lowest  tide  level.  We  drove 
through  the  city  from  the  station  to  the  Old  Bible  Hotel, 
an  establishment  which  quite  bears  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Murray  and  Cook. 

Our  first  visit  in  Amsterdam  was  to  the  Museum  of  Pic- 
tures, situated  on  one  of  the  quays.  “The  City  Guard,” 
by  Heist,  is  the  finest  in  the  gallery.  Amongst  others 
we  particularly  noticed  some  very  interesting  delineations 
of  every-day  life,  and  amusing  pictures  by  Teniers  and  Janot 
Steen.  After  leaving  the  picture  gallery,  we  took  a ram- 
bling walk  about  the  city,  passing  the  naval  school,  in  the 
yard  of  which  is  a full  size  and  fully  rigged  ship.  Its  ap- 
pearance, towering  above  the  wall  that  separates  it  from 
the  street,  is  peculiar. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  a building 
modelled  after  our  own,  only  on  a very  much  smaller  scale. 
It  is  used  for  concerts  and  plays,  and  will  hold  a great 
number  of  spectators.  On  leaving  the  Palace,  we  waited 
to  see  a funeral  cortege  pass.  The  dress  of  the  under- 
takers is  peculiar  ; it  consists  of  a three-cornered  cocked 
hat  with  very  long  hat-band,  a bag  wig,  velvet  knee 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  low  shoes  with  large  buckles. 
The  churches  we  visited  were  very  plain  ; one  had  a fine 
set  of  bell  chimes,  and  the  other  a finely  carved  pulpit. 
Both  had  many  defaced  monuments,  some  of  which  were, 
no  doubt,  once  handsome. 

We  walked  down  the  Jew’s  quarter  of  the  city,  but  saw 
nothing  more  distinctive  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
There  were,  apparently,  the  same  old  clothes,  odds  and 
ends,  and  other  lumber  that  one  sees  iu  London  haunts. 
Crossing  what  is  called  the  High  Bridge  over  the  Ainstel, 
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and  from  whence  a very  good  general  view  of  the  city 
could  be  taken,  we  walked  on  to  the  Corn  Market.  The 
square  in  front  of  the  market  house  was  lively  with  ven- 
dors of  goods  of  every  kind.  There  were  stalls  of  pots 
and  pans,  old  and  new  clothes,  comestibles  of  various 
kinds,  &c.  We  secured  a view  of  this  spot  before  we  left. 

Our  experiences  of  Dutch  sweetmeats  may  be  a caution 
to  others.  Seeing  some  tempting  white  sugar-candy  in  a 
shop  window,  we  invested  in  a quarter  guilder's  worth. 
Judging  from  the  quantity  we  obtained  for  our  money, 
we  concluded  that  sugar  was  cheap  in  Holland.  However, 
upon  tasting  it  later  in  the  day  we  discovered,  greatly  to 
our  disgust,  that  we  had  purchased  about  two  pounds  of 
common  washing  soda,  which  was  so  highly  crystallized 
as  to  look  like  our  own  white  candy.  No  doubt  the  shop- 
man thought  the  English  a cleanly  people  to  require  so 
much  soda. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Palace,  situate  in  the  “ Dam  ” 
(a  large  square).  It  is  said  to  be  built  entirely  on  piles 
(about  14,000).  It  is  a large  and  rather  imposing  structure. 
It  contains  a large  hall  lined  with  white  marble,  and  over 
the  entrances  to  some  of  the  apartments  are  some  well 
executed  and  highly  interesting  subjects  in  bas-relief. 
Several  of  them  represent  by  allegory  the  purposes  for 
which  the  court  they  are  in  is  used.  The  Bourse  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Palace,  and  is  comparatively  a modern 
building. 

Some  of  the  canals  in  Amsterdam  run  close  to  the 
walls  of  the  houses,  as  in  Venice.  The  windows  in  the 
morning  room  of  the  Old  Bible  Hotel  opened  directly 
upon  the  water  without  so  much  as  a ledge  or  step 
between. 

The  costumes  of  the  boys  belonging  to  one  of  the 
orphan  schools  is  peculiar.  They  wear  a coat  half  of  which 
is  red  and  half  black,  with  caps  to  correspond.  Those  of 
another  wear  red,  white,  and  black  bands  on  their  left 
arms. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  over  three  hundred  bridges  in 
the  town,  and  that  if  the  sluices  or  floodgates  were  to  fail, 
the  whole  city  might  be  submerged.  Allowance  must, 
however,  be  made  from  such  a statement.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  free  from  heavy  traffic,  as  great  weights  are 
chiefly  conveyed  by  water. 

Leaving  Amsterdam,  we  made  a short  detour  to  Utrecht 
before  visiting  the  Hague  The  view  from  the  top 
of  the  cathedral  gives  one  a capital  idea  of  Holland. 
It  is  said  that  twenty  large  towns  can  be  descried.  The 
effect  of  the  immense  network  of  canals  to  be  seen  gives 
the  country  somewhat  the  appearance  of  having  been 
overspread  by  a huge  cobweb.  As  is  often  the  case  in 
Continental  churches,  the  sexton  resides  half-way  up  the 
tower.  We  found  him  an  amusing  old  body.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  tombs  in  the  church,  but  they  are 
sadly  mutilated.  The  Mall  consists  of  rows  of  linden 
trees,  said  to  reach  for  half  a mile.  The  Jansenist  Bishop 
Remkens  resides  in  the  city.  It  is  only  here  that  the 
sect  exists  in  large  numbers  (about  3,000). 

Taking  the  rail  back  through  Amsterdam,  we  reached  the 
Hague  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
Vieux  Doelen,  a place  which  is  fitted  up  with  great  regard 
to  English  comfort.  The  remarkable  feature  about  the 
Hague  is  that  the  water,  instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea, 
flows  from  it.  Windmills  on  the  road  to  Scheveningen  raise 
the  water  from  the  dunes  into  an  almost  stagnant  pool  called 
Vyverberg,  from  whence  it  finds  its  way  very  slowly 
into  the  canal  which  is  the  high  road  to  Delft.  At  Delft 
it  is  again  pumped  up  and  made  to  flow  into  the  Maas 
somewhere  above  Rotterdam.  The  collections  of  pictures 
at  the  Hague  surpass  those  of  Amsterdam.  The  gallery 
consists  of  nearly  all  Dutch  masters.  “ Potter’s  Young 
Bull,”  “ The  Anatomical  Lesson,”  by  Rembrandt,  and 
Raphael’s  Transfiguration,  are  most  notable.  The  collec- 
tion of  pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace  is  even  more  choice 
than  those  in  the  Museum,  aud  our  only  regret  was,  that 


inexorable  time  would  not  allow  of  our  taking  more  than 
a cursory  glance  at  them.  The  curiosities  from  China 
and  Japan  we  did  not  attempt  to  see,  but  the  collection 
is  spoken  of  as  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

A short  drive  from  our  hotel  took  us  to  the  place  known 
as  the  House  in  the  Wood.  The  trees  that  surround  it  are 
almost  the  only  ones  in  Holland  that  are  not  trimmed 
into  grotesque  shapes.  The  Dutch  try  to  improve  nature 
by  trimming  the  tops  of  their  trees  into  queer  shapes, 
and  painting  the  trunks  with  bands  of  various  gaudy 
colours.  On  our  return  we  passed  the  Prison  (late 
(Gevangspoort) ; it  is  a very  quaint  and  antique  building, 
and  it  is  said  prisoners  contined  therein  were,  even  at  the 
(•lose  of  the  last  century,  subjected  to  tortures  rivalling 
those  of  Venice.  The  Gothic  Hill  in  the  Binnenhof  is 
a handsome  place ; the  roof  is  pointed,  and  is  supported 
by  a framework  of  oak.  I think  I noticed  three  or  four 
bronze  statues  in  different  parts  of  the  Hague  as  we 
drove  about,  but  I cannot  remember  any  particulars  of 
them. 

Near  our  hotel  lived  a number  of  tame  storks.  They 
walked  about  the  markets  among  the  people  as  readily  as 
do  our  tame  ducks  aud  hens ; it  looked  rather  strange 
to  see  such  tall  birds  domesticated.  The  tramway  took  us 
to  the  fishing  village  of  Scheveningen,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Hague.  The  principal  object  of  our  visit  here 
was  to  see  the  curious  costumes  of  both  men  and  women. 
The  women  have  a kind  of  skull  cap  of  gold  or  silver,  the 
tapered  sides  of  which  project  beyond  the  ears.  To  thi3 
is  attached  a spiral  wire  of  about  three  inches  high,  taper- 
ing to  nothing  at  the  top  ; hung  on  the  lower  coils  of 
this  are  a pair  of  very  long  aud  large  pendants  like  ear- 
rings. The  metal  skull-cap  is  covered  by  a neat  lace  cap, 
and  a large  bonnet,  which  is  more  like  a coal  scuttle  in 
size  and  shape  than  anything  I know  of,  covers  the  whole, 
making  up  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  European 
head-dresses.  The  men  affect  the  large  loose  trowsers, 
with  blouses  of  various  colours  ; in  fact,  gay  colours  are 
worn  by  men  and  women  alike.  Carts  drawn  by  dogs 
convey  the  fish  to  the  towns,  and  the  owner  usually 
indulges  in  a ride  home.  Rather  a novelty  to  English 
eyes  now  are  these  one  or  pair  dog  conveyances. 

Our  return  journey  to  the  Hague  was  made  by  gondola. 
This  mode  of  locomotion,  although  rather  tedious,  is  very 
pleasant  for  short  trips. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Rotterdam,  and  from  there 
bid  adieu  to  Holland.  Our  route  to  the  sea  was  through 
what  is  called  the  New  Cut,  which  avoids  the  bank  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Maas.  Wc  fouud  ourselves  in  London 
within  a week  from  the  time  we  started  on  our  very 
enjoyable  scramble  through  Holland. 


THE  IMPEDIMENTA  OF  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN 

BY  JAMES  MARTIN. 

An  article  upon  this  subject  appeared  some  time  since  in  a 
contemporary  journal,  which,  had  the  writer  been  as  good 
a mechanic  as  he  was  ingenious,  had  never  been  written. 
He  there  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  weights  used  to 
produce  a flow  of  the  gases  from  their  bags  were  the  great 
impedimenta  of  the  dissolving  view  apparatus,  and  com- 
plained of  their  being  most  disagreeable  travelling  com- 
pauionsin  a cab.  In  this  respect  I should  consider  him 
right,  although  I never  had  occasion  to  put  their  social  quali- 
fications to  the  proof,  as  1 have  always  found  that  they 
could  be  borrowed  from  any  tradesman  dealing  in  heavy 
articles. 

It  has  not  been  the  weights,  but  the  pressure-boards 
that  I have  found  cumbersome  and  unwieldy,  and  could 
they  either  be  reduced  in  size  or  done  away  with  altogether, 
a very  desirable  improvement  would  be  effected.  Some 
considerable  degree  of  weight  is  really  required  to  keep 
the  bags  steady  in  their  places,  otherwise  a slight  touch 
might  disturb  them,  and  in  all  probability  put  out  the 
lights. 
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The  writer  in  the  article  alluded  to  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  weights  an  elastic  band  capable  of  producing  a 
pressure  of  112  pounds ; this,  fastened  to  the  bottom  board, 
was  to  pass  over  iron  levers  at  their  ends,  to  be  drawn  tight 
by  a windlass  placed  on  the  upper  board. 

It  does  not  require  much  depth  of  thought  to  discover 
that  such  an  apparatus  as  this  would  require  constant 
attention,  and  be  very  likely  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
the  exhibitor's  temper,  by  the  constantly  fluctuating  cur- 
rent of  gas  frequently  leaving  him  and  the  spectators  in 
the  dark.  I do  not  perceive  how  any  alteration  could  be 
effected  for  the  better  in  the  arrangement  at  present  used 
with  the  wedge-shape  bags.  Levers  might  certainly  be 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  upper  pressure-beards,  to  which  a 
much  smaller  degree  of  weight  than  is  at  present  used 
would  have  the  same  effect,  but  in  that  case  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  under  board  must  be  firmly  screwed  to  the 
floor,  or  the  whole  would  topple  over.  Other  considera- 
tions would  also  render  this  plan  very  undesirable. 

The  suggestion  L have  to  offer,  which  would,  in  a groat 
measure,  do  away  with  both  pressure-boards  and  weights, 
is  this  : — Let  gas-bags  be  of  a square  form,  their  sides  made 
of  mackintosh  cloth,  as  at  present  used,  but  contrived  to 
fold  plaits  similar  to  the  bellows  body  of  a camera,  or,  per- 
haps, more  properly  speaking,  like  that  of  an  aecordeon. 
The  tops  made  of  wood  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  the 
bottom  also  made  of  wood,  might  form  a shallow  box,  so 
that  when  the  bag  was  empty  and  lying  closely  folded, 
the  whole  would  appear  like  a box,  the  bag  being  inside 
of  it,  which  would  thus  be  preserved  free  from  injury  ; it 
could  also  be  locked  up  if  required. 

Open  out  an  aecordeon  to  its  full  extent,  then  stand  it 
on  end  ; it  will  be  found  that  it  will  not  sink  down  equally, 
but  that  the  upper  end  will  show  an  inclination  to  topple 
over;  so  would  that  of  the  gas-bag— if  not  prevented,  any 
weight  placed  upon  it  would  slide  off ; therefore  two  rods, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a suf- 
ficient length  to  rise  some  inches  above  the  bags  when 
fully  distended  with  gas,  must  be  made  to  screw  into  the 
centre  of  two  opposite  sides  of  the  bottom  case,  so  that 
they  may  stand  vertically  and  opposite  each  other  ; a cross- 
piece must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bind  their  upper  ends  to- 
gether; in  the  centre  of  this  must  be  an  orifice  through 
which  another  rorl  may  slide  easily.  ’ The  lower  end  of 
this  must  be  firmly  screwed  into  a socket  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  board,  which  must  have  friction  rollers 
to  prevent  its  sides  jamming  in  its  descent  against  the  up- 
rights ; four  and  seven- pound  weights  being  placed  upon 
the  top  board,  and  as  near  its  centre  as  possible— the  bag, 
of  course,  first  being  filled,  and  the  tap  opened.  The  appa- 
ratus, if  properly  constructed,  will  be  found  to  be  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired. 

A bag  of  this  shape,  two  feet  square,  and,  when  ex- 
tended, three  feet  high,  will  contain  twelve  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  far  more  than  sufficient  for  one  evening’s  entertain- 
ment, and  exceeds  the  quantity  generally  contained  in  the 
largest  size  gas-bags.  The  weight  having  direct  pressure, 
much  less  is  required,  thereby  lessening  the  strain  on  the 
bags.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  portability  of  the  whole 
is  greatly  increased,  as  besides  the  bags  themselves,  there 
are  only  eight  slight  rods,  which,  packed  together  in  a case, 
will  not  take  up  more  room  than  a fly  fishing-rod.  Where 
expense  is  not  an  object,  the  whole  could  be  nicely  got  up, 
and  present  a really  handsome  appearance. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DEVELOPERS. 

BY  F.  WALI.ER.* 

IIavinq,  after  trials  of  various  other  reducing  agents,  con- 
cluded that  the  iron,  or  those  based  upon  iron,  were  the 
better,  I shall  confine  myself  to  iron  developer,  with  some 
trials  of  the  various  additions  recommended. 

The  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  did  not  present 

* Photographer's  Friend. 


any  advantages  over  protosulphate,  after  repeated  trials  at 
various  strengths.  Pyro  or  gallic  acids,  for  the  wet  process, 
are  slow  in  comparison  with  iron.  Epsom  salts  was  tried  as 
recommended,  without  any  marked  effect ; indeed,  beyond 
possibly  neutralizing  some  portion  of  the  acid,  I can  see 
nothing  to  he  gained  by  its  addition.  A smaller  quantity  of 
acid  would,  I believe,  produce  the  same  results.  Acetate  of 
iron  worked  well,  and  very  suitably  for  ferrotypes,  giving 
excellent  whites.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  one-half  the 
quantity  of  acetate  of  soda,  that  there  is  iron  used. 

'Hie  well-known  method  of  keeping  a stock  solution  satu- 
rated or  very  strong  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  water,  and  testing 
with  an  hydrometer,  is  handiest,  the  oxydization  being  of 
no  harm,  if  not  of- some  use.  As  a guage  for  those  who  have 
never  tried  this  simple  plan,  an  ounce  of  iron  to  a pint  of 
water  will  test  about  twenty  grains  strong. 

Alcohol  is  unnecessary  if  the  bath  is  in  the  proper  trim,  * 
and  acid  should  be  used  spar  ugly  ; the  less  the  belter. 
There  is  no  advantage  gained  by  a strong  developer,  and 
the  results  are  uneven  and  harsh.  As  a rule,  for  the  plain 
iron  developer  fifteen  grains  strong,  one  ounce  of  acetic  acid 
to  every  sixteen  ounces  of  solution,  and  mixed  immediately 
before  use. 

The  formula  which  was  found  to  possess  the  most  advan- 
tages was  an  original  one.  1 believe.  To  every  sixteen 
ounces  of  iron  solution,  fifteen  grains  test,  add  two  ounces 
of  saturated  alum  solution,  and  from  one-half  to  one  ounce 
of  acetic  acid.  The  alum  will  be  found  to  increase  the  re- 
ducing power,  and  tire  development  may  be  safely  carried 
to  almost  any  extent  without  clanger  of  fogging.  Besides 
giving  a very  soft,  clean  effect,  it  is  useful  for  children  and 
short  exposures,  and  on  white  draperies  a decided  success. 

A new  developer  is  what  we  want,  and  who  will  step 
forward  and  supply  the  want?  Instantaneous  portraiture 
lies  in  that  direction.  Iu  the  meantime,  let  us  try  to 
improve  upon  our  old  stand  by,  snip.  iron.  Alum  will  be 
found,  I believe,  a slight  step  in  the  right  direction. 

— 

CURIOUS  CUSTOMERS.— TIIE  HOLIDAY  GROUP. 

BY  WILLIAM  IIKIGUWAY.* 

The  holidays!  Happy  time,  abounding  iu  smiles  and 
fun,  good  humour  and  frolic.  Our  business  is  with  the 
family  group — quite  enough  to  engross  all  our  attention, 
we  can  assure  you. 

To  see  them  as  they  troop  in  is  a goodly  sight — that  is,  to 
any  other  than  a photographic  eye,  for  we  are  a grumbling, 
morose  lot ! There  is  the  mother,  fond,  foolish  aud  sweet 
tempered  ; but  all  her  best  holi-lay  humour  is  tried  by  the 
antics  of  little  Frank,  who  is — well,  ad  children  are  trouble- 
some ; and  papa  has  under  his  charge  little  Bessie  and 
Georgie.  Aunt  Maria  has  iu  tow  Harry',  the  second  iu  age 
and  the  first  in  mischief.  Annie,  who  is  quite  a young 
lady,  possessing  a sweetly  preposterous  sense  of  importance 
as  the  eldest  of  the  family,  distributes  herself  generally  in 
attending  to  the  wants  of  her  brothers  aud  sisters.  Mr. 
Richard,  in  stick-up  collar  and  a high  hat.  much  too 
important  to  walk  with  the  youngsters,  brings  up,  in 
dignified  form,  a solid  rear  guard,  he  and  his  cane  in 
company. 

Well,  there  are  nine  of  them  ; aud  will  Mr.  Photographer 
please  to  place  them  iu  nice  positions?  for  this  is  a most 
important  picture,  including  all  the  family.  Two  or  three 
little  tears  trickle  down  mamma’s  cheeks  as  she  thinks  of 
little  Reginald,  who  was  included  iu  last  year’s  picture,  and 
is  now  among  the  flowers  gathered  by  the  Divine  hand.  She 
wipes  her  eyes  with  a subdued  happiness  as  she  thinks  of 
the  blessed  promise  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Photographer,  who  has  had  the  prospect  of  this  group 
weighing  like  a nightmare  on  his  miud  for  the  past  two 
days,  groans  as  he  looks  at  the  unpromising  material,  and 
finds  all  his  plans  for  grouping  vanish  into  thin  and  empty 
air.  However,  he  knows  it  has  to  be  done,  or  he  loses  a 
good  order  ; and  heaven  knows  he  cannot  afford  to  do  that 
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in  the  present  panic  tiroes  ; so  at  it  he  go  s with  commend- 
able zeal,  and  meets  with  gratifying  success.  The 
difficulties  are  innumerable,  but  one  by  one  they  go  down 
before  his  perseveianco  and  skill  like  ten-pins  before  a well- 
directed  ball.  Certainly,  Mr.  Richard  cannot  be  induced  to 
forget  his  collar,  which  he  nervously  twitches  every  half 
minute;  and  it  might  be  better  if  Frankie  would  not 
persist  in  swinging  his  legs,  bat  that  is  overcome  by 
resting  those  restless  mottled  extremities  on  a stool. 
There  are,  too,  some  misgivings  that  Harry's  love  of  mischief 
will  evince  itself  at  a momentous  crisis  and  ruin  all  ; but 
papa  has  angrily  warned  him  ofdiie  consequences,  so  that 
now  he  is  ns  sober  as  a judge — in  fact*  rather  more  so,  as 
high  judical  dignitaries  like  their  little  joke. 

‘‘Plate!”  roars  Mr.  Photographer,  in  such  a state  of 
suppressed  excitement  that  he  could  knock  Pyro,  the 
operator,  down,  if  he  is  not  quicker  ; and  out  comes  the 
plate. 

“ Now  then,  children!  Quiet  as  mice,  my  liftle  dears. 
Watch  for  Sauta  Claus,”  says  Mr.  Photo,  cheerfully. 

“ Oh  ! that's  too  thin,”  Harry  mutters. 

Harry  ! don't  be  vulgar,”  papa  says,  with  great 
sternness.  If  you  do  not  keep  quiet  I shall  punish  you 
severely.” 

“Am  I all  tight?  "asks  Mr.  Richard, 
his  collar  and  a caress  for  his  " ruoustaeb' 
growth. 

‘‘AH  right  now.  Quite  still,  please,” 
admonishes  the  feveiish  artist. 

“ Just  see  that  you  get  that  moustache  of  Dick’s  nice  and 
distinct,  or  the  picture  won’t  do,”  from  Harry,  unable  to 
restrain  his  mischief-loving  propensities. 

“ Harry,  for  ray  sake  keep  quiet ; there’s  a dear  boy  ; and 
do  leave  your  brother  alone,”  pleads  mamma. 

Dick  mutters  vengeance  agaiust  his  tormentor,  and  Mr. 
Photo  perspires  with  dread  for  the  result. 

Nowthey’re  ail  quiet;  a word  of  caution,  twenty  seconds 
of  suspense,  during  which  Mr.  Photographer  and  the 
watchful  Pyro  dare  hardly  breathe;  and  just  as  Harry 
bursts  into  a big  sneeze  the  cap  is  put  on  the  lens — just  in 
time.  The  deed  is  done,  the  slide  restored,  and  the  plate 
is  taken  into  the  dark-room. 

11  Is  it  all  right?”  asks  paterfamilias,  and  the  maternal 
hopes  it  is,  for  the  dear  children  were  all  so  good.  Mr. 
Photo  devoutly  hopes  all  is  well. 

“ All  right ! ” shouts  Pyro,  husky  with  excitement. 

Was  there  ever  such  good  fortune?  It's  unparalleled  ! 
It’s  wonderful ! Was  there  ever  such  a picture  ? Beautiful ! 
beautiful  ! ! beautiful  ! ! ! Frankie  certainly  moved  bis  legs 
a trifle,  and  Mr.  Richard’s  expression  is  rather  of  the  smirk 
order;  but  the  moustache  is  quite  distinct,  so  he  is  satisfied. 
Every  one  is  satisfied,  especially  Mr.  Photographer  as  ho 
6ecs  the  last  of  the  family  group  trail  out  of  the  door. 


removing  the  free  bad  in  the  print  while  in  a soluble  state.  Yon  r 
suggestion  of  using  nitric  acid  would  be  equally  successful. — 
Yours  respectfully,  Henry  Git  eg  sox. 


with  a wrench  at 
; ” — a sickly,  weedy 


agonizedly 


torrapnfcnft. 


WHY  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTS.  TREATED  WITH 
ACETATE  OF  LEAD,  FADED. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  state  that  I differ  from  your  correspondent, 
R.  M.  S.,  in  attributing  the  fading  of  the  American  prints, 
treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  to  their  having  been  “immersed  too 
long,  or  in  too  strong  a solution  of  the  lead  salt.”  This  might 
weaken  the  prints  and  give  them  a slatey  look  like  an  overtoued 
print,  but  I question  if  it  would  cause  subsequent  fading. 

The  fading  and  discolouration  are  most  probably  due  to  the  use 
of  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  prints  from  the  lead  solution.  If  allowed  to  remain 
some  minutes  in  this  water,  carbonate  of  lead  woilldmost  assuredly 
be  precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  prints ; and  if  exposed  to  the 
continued  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  they  would  most  pro- 
bably fade. 

I avoid  this— as  will  be  seen  from  my  article  in  last  week's 
issue — by  the  use  of  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in  the  water ; thus 


CAUTION. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  thank  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  for  exposing  a 
swindler  in  your  last  number.  The  individual  referred  to  by  him 
appears  to  obtain  an  introduction  and  reception  among  Continental 
photographers  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  my  name,  viz.,  represent- 
ing himself  as  my  traveller,  and  pretending  to  take  orders  for 
my  lenses;  whereas,  the  real  purport  of  his  visits  is  to  sell  his 
nostrums  - such  as  varnishes,  secret  processes,  and  the  like — at 
high  prices. 

Of  course  the  lenses  ordered  of  this  impostor  never  arrived  at 
their  destination,  and  thus  it  happened  that  1 became  aware  of 
his  practices.  The  photographers  who  had  been  imposed  upon 
in  several  instances  addressed  themselves  to  me  direct,  inquiring 
why  certain  lenses  ordered  of  “my  traveller”  had  not  been  sent,  <SLc. 

In  reply  to  my  questions  as  to  the  name  and  address  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  thus  represented  himself,  I received  on  several 
occasions  the  card  transcribed  at  foot.  I need  scarcely  say  that 
his  London  address  is  purely  fictitious. 

However,  to  protect  my  own  interest,  and  that  of  continental 
photographers,  1 caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Cologne  Gazette , and  also  in  La  Riforma,  warning  the  public 
against  the  purchase  of  spurious  lenses,  and  against  travellers,  I 
never  having  had  occasion  to  employ  travellers  for  the  sale  of  my 
instruments  anywhere.  A considerable  time  having  elapsed  with- 
out receiving  any  communication  on  either  of  these  subjects,  I 
inferred  that  my  announcement  had  put  a stop  to  these  fraudulent 
practices  ; when  to  my  surprise  and  chagrin,  only  a day  or  two 
ago  the  question  of  the  would-be  “traveller”  turned  up  again,  and 
this  time  he  is  amongour  Belgian  friends.  The  already  well-known 
address  card  was  again  transmitted  to  me,  and  I trust  that  this 
announcement  will  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  our  neighbours,  and  pre- 
vent them  being  imposed  upon  by  this  impostor  and  quack,  whose 
card  I transcribe. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 

(Address  Card.) 

Lack— i'irniss  & Ilarz — Ifabrilc 
von 

A.  Geuetior. 

Oxford  Street,  No.  28, 

V ert  reten- J onston . London . 


in  tfre  js  tabic. 

Tiie  Photographic  Society. — Tbo  old  members  of  council 
of  the  Photographic  Society  have  just  issued  a circular  to 
roembors,  announcing  that  they  have  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  society  to  resume  their  position  as  officers,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Hooper’s  resolution,  passed  unanimously. at  the  last 
meeting.  As  they  state  that  they  will  only  hold  office  until  a 
new  code  of  laws  is  in  force,  when  they  will  resign  their  offices 
into  the  hands  of  the  society  at  large,  to  permit  a new  general 
election,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  a month  or  two  a 
completely  fresh  election  by  the  votes  of  all  the  members  will 
take  place.  The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  society  will  be 
held  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  a paper  by  Mr.  George  Bruce,  of 
Dunse,  will  be  read,  the  subject  being  “Printing  and  Toning.” 

PnoTO-ENGRAViNG. — Amongst  the  finest  examples  of  photo- 
engraving wo  have  seen  is  a portrait  of  Mons.  A.  Davanne 
which  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Freuch  Photographic 
Society  for  February.  It  is  produced  in  the  establishment  of 
MM.  Goupil,  and  is  described  as  the  “ Procode  Rousselon  ;”  and 
the  specimen  in  question,  as  well  as  another — a copy  of  a pic- 
torial fan  — is  said  to  be  quite  untouched.  The  porlrait  is  from 
a negative  by  Fritz  Luck  liardt,  and  seems  to  be  almost  faultless, 
both  as  photography  and  engraving,  being  at  once  delicate  and 
forcible,  having  t ho  general  character  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
mezzotint  engraving,  to  which,  indeed,  tlje  copper  plate  from 
which  it  is  produced  bears  a close  analogy.  The  original  idea 
of  the  process  which  M.  Rousselon  has  worked  out  is  claimed, 
wo  understand,  by  Mr.  Woodbury.  The  basis  of  the  process 
is  a gelatine  relief  in  which  the  gradation  possesses  a granu- 
lated character;  from  this  the  copper  plato  is  produced,  the 
granulated  gradation  giving  ink-holding  qualities  to  the  image. 

Indecent  Photographs. — The  police  on  Monday  seized 
100,000  indecent  photographs  on  the  premises  at  20,  Bloom- 
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field  Terrace,  Pimlico.  Some  of  the  more  objectionable  por- 
traits were  recognisable  as  those  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  his 
wife,  and  two  sons.  At  Builders’  Yard,  Pimlico,  the  police 
subsequently  seized  5,000  photographic  negatives  of  au  indecent 
nature. — Telegraph. 

Objecting  to  Prison  Portraiture. — We  learn  from  a 
provincial  paper  that  a convict  at  Leeds  objects  to  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  prison  photographer.  The  Darlington  Times 
says:— "Mr.  \\  illiam  Jones  thinks  there  is  reason  in  all 
things,  and  that  because  a man  happens  to  be  a convicted  pick- 
pocket he  should  not  necessarily  bo  compelled  against  his  will 
to  have  his  portrait  taken.  From  a circumstance  which  has 
befallen  him,  it  would  seem  that  tho  authorities  at  tho  Leeds 
Borough  Gaol  have  no  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  imprisoned 
subject.  Mr.  Jones  declined  to  sit,  and  the  authorities  tried  to 
make  him,  and  Mr.  Jones  kicked  over  and  broke  the  camera 
and  a mirror,  and  now  the  Leeds  magistrates  have  sentenced 
him  to  an  additional  two  months’  imprisonment  for  taking  the 
only  means  left  to  protect  himself  against  photography.  Mr. 
Jones  bears  no  animosity  to  the  camera  as  a camera.  What 
he  objects  to  is  being  unnecessarily  incommoded.  As  he  ex- 
plained to  the  Bench,  he  had  already  sat  for  his  photograph  to 
. Mr.  Swann  at  the  Town  Ilall,  and  an  impression  might 
have  been  pbtained  from  that  gentleman  if  it  was  so  urgent  to 
procure  one.  So  it  might.” 

The  Transit  of  Venus. — Nature  says  : — “ Some  carpenters 
are  at  present  engaged  in  building  in  the  Jardin  de  Luxembourg 
at  Paris  a photographic  studio,  lor  the  use  of  the  ph  .tographors 
who  are  to  be  sent  out  with  the  Transit  expedition.  The 
observations  are  soon  to  begin,  and  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Fizeau,  member  of  the  French  Institute;  but  that  gentle- 
man will  not  leave  Paris  to  follow  the  operations. 

Photography  in  Art  Schools. — A new  art  school  is  in 
course  id  formation  in  Franco  by  the  Marquis  do  (Jhennevieres, 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  intended  to  bo  intermediate  to 
tho  scluols  already  existiug,  and  in  which  tho  students  will  he 
taught  wood-carving,  painting  on  glass  and  porcelain,  artistic 
photography,  picture-copying.  &c. 

Kennett’s  Gelatine  Pellicle. — Mr.  Kennett  says,  in 
relation  to  his  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  : — “ I find  as  the 
light  increases  in  power,  and  the  temperature  becomes  higher, 
that  the  sensitiveness  is  becoming  line  a restive  horse,  and 
requires  curbing  by  using  a more  powerful  restrainer ; and, 
instead  of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bromide  to  eight  ounces  of 
water,  I am  now  using  tlireo  drachms  ; and  it  will  be  found  a 
groat’  improvement  to  add  to  the  pelliclo  itself  about  halt 
a grain  of  the  bromide,  and  four  grains  of  loaf  sugar.  The 
sugar  and  bromide  1 add  to  the  water  in  which  I dissolve  the 
pellicle  ; it  then  gets  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  I find 
I can  obtain  great  control  over  the  development,  with  increase 
of  density,  and  apparently  no  loss  of  sensitiveness.” 

Clemons’  Precipitate  for  Hyposulphite  of  Silver. — 
Mr.  Clemons  proceeds  as  follows  “ To  (say)  twelve  ounces 
hyposulphite  solution,  placed  in  a half-gallon  jar  or  bottle,  add 
from  a drachm  to  a drachm  and  a-half  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
stir  thoroughly.  Settle,  and  add  about  the  same  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Stir  and  settle.  Take  this  solution  to  the 
opening  of  a flue,  or  fire-place  (to  carry  off  the  noxious  fumes 
of  sulphurous  gas),  and  add  sufficient  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  table  salt)  to  produce  thorough  precipitation.  When 
the  chemical  change  has  been  effected — i.  e.,  hyposulphite  of 
silver  has  been  converted  into  sulpliuret  of  silver— skim  off  the 
floating  substance,  if  any,  on  tho  solution,  and  save  it,  as  it 
contains  a small  quantity  of  silver.  Pour  off  the  solution,  and 
the  precipitant,  which  is  now  of  a waxy  consistency,  may  be 
refined  at  pleasure.” 

Sir  Garnet  Woi.seley. — The  indebtedness  of  the  public 
for  its  acquaiutanco  with  the  appearanco  of  celebrated 
personages  to  photography  is  thus  testified  by  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  lJaily  News,  in  a notice  ot  the  review  at 
Windsor  of  tho  Gold  Coast  troops: — “ The  crowd  does  not  yet 
know  Sir  Garnet’s  face  or  appearance,  lie  was  foran  immense 
time  riding  about  on  tho  ground  without  being  recognized  in 
the  least.  1 suspect  that  there  has  been  hardly  time  for  the 
admirable  photograph  of  him  which  has  been  recently  executed 
to  got  about  in  tho  outskirts  of  London  ; and  1 hear  that 
thoro  have  been  many  moans  from  photographers  that 
Sir  Garnet's  intended  rapid  departure  has  not  allowed  him  time 
to  sit  to  them.” 


3U  (Skmsgotttouts. 


G.  A.  T.— One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  avoiding  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a large  bath  is  to  use  a flat  dish,  which  answers  well  ; 
but  if  you  wish  for  a wooden  upright  bath  there  are  various 
methods  of  using  wood  for  the  purpose.  The  pitch-lined  baths 
may  answer,  as  ihey  have  been  said  to  do;  but,  personally,  we 
have  had  no  experience  with  them.  The  cheapest  mode  of  making 
a trustworthy  wooden  bath  that  we  know,  consists  in  applying 
several  coats  of  shellac  varnish  to  the  inside,  the  varnish  being 
made  by  dissolving  shellac  in  wood  naphtha.  The  first  applica- 
tion may  be  of  a thin  varnish,  containing  about  twenty  grains  of 
lac  to  the  ounce.  This  should  bo  allowed  to  saturate  the  wood  ; 
and,  finally,  a thicker  varnish,  containing  about  forty  or  fifty 
grains  per  ounce.  A better  wooden  bath  still  is  made  by  lining  it 
with  pure  sheet  india-rubber.  This  is  easily  done  by  preparing 
before  the  bath  is  made.  The  pieces  of  india-rubber  are  cut  for 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bath,  just  sufficiently  large  to  wrap 
over  the  edges,  and  the  pieces  for  front  and  back  just  the  size  of 
the  wood.  They  are  cemented  each  on  to  the  piece  of  wood  it  is 
required  to  cover,  and  then  the  pieces  are  screwed  together ; tho 
india-rubber  being  between  all  the  joints  serves,  by  its  elasticity, 
to  make  the  bath  water-tight  when  so  screwed.  It  is  important 
to  avoid  vulcanized  india-rubber ; tho  pure  article  must  bo 
employed. 

Constant  Header. — You  will  find  excellent  advice  on  tho  subject 
of  building  a studio  in  Mr.  Fry’s  recent  articles  on  the  subject. 
Bigelow’s  book  is  chiefly  intended  to  teach  principles  of  lighting. 
We  do  not  know  anything  more  of  his  studio  than  has  already 
been  published,  but  it  is  probable  that  if  the  proportions  weie 
stated  you  would  find  them  much  larger  than  you  require.  So  far 
as  we  remember,  the  details  given  in  an  article  in  our  last  volume 
describe  Mr.  Bigelow’s  skylight  as  being  eighteen  feet  square. 
2.  Undoubtedly  the  authorities  can  prohibit  the  practice  of  photo- 
graphy on  Sundays.  There  is  a law  in  existence  wiiich  forbids 
any  man  following  his  calling  on  Sundays.  It  is  not  always  en- 
forced, but  the  authorities  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

E.  J.  S.  II.— The  double  decomposition  of  the  salts  produces  sul- 
phate of  lead  and  acetate  of  soda.  2.  Sulphate  of  lead  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  presence  of  a little  pi  trie  acid 
enables  the  water  to  dissolve  it  more  freely.  3.  We  cannot  tell 
you  the  precise  number  of  prints  which  should  be  passed  through 
the  lead  solution  before  discarding  it. 

Oxoniensis. — The  chief  defect  of  pictures  taken  with  wide-angle 
lenses  is  tho  effect  of  violent  perspective,  which  is  due  rather  to 
the  short  focus  of  tho  lens  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plate. 
When  they  arc  used  for  smaller  plates,  the  relative  shortness  of 
focus  no  longer  exists,  and  the  defect  vanishes.  With  the  lens  of 
medium  angle  you  mention  we  are  not  familiar,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  will  give  pictures  on  eight  and  a-half  by 
six  and  a-half-  plates,  quito  free  from  exaggerated  perspective. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  in  all  cases  to  secure  the  true  effect  of  per- 
spective by  holding  the  picture  at  a distance  from  the  eyes  equal 
to  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

R.  F. — Platinum  may  be  used  for  toning  prints.  Its  tendency  is 
to  give  a cold  black  tone,  but  it  has  no  superiority  over  gold.  \Vc 
have  described  the  results  obtained  by  salts  of  several  other  noble 
metals. 

A Constant  Subscriber. — Your  landscape  lens  will  answer  the 
purpose  for  an  open-air  group.  If  the  day  is  bright,  you  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  secure  it  with  a very  rapid  exposure.  Something 
depends  on  the  excellence  of  the  lens  as  to  tho  size  of  stop  you 
will  require  to  secure  definition  throughout,  but  if  you  have  any 
control  over  the  arrangement  of  the  group,  you  should  place  tho 
figures  so  as  to  suit  the  lens,  and  so  aid  in  getting  good  definition. 
The  collodion  you  mention  will  answer  well.  An  ordinary 
twenty-grain  iron  developer  will  answer  every  purpose.  If  you 
are  not  very  familiar  with  open-air  work  you  will  find  it  dcsirablo 
to  make  one  or  two  experiments  beforehand,  to  enablo  you  better 
to  understand  conditions. 

John  Wilson. — Of  the  lenses  you  mention,  the  only-  one  suited  for 
taking  groups  of  four  persons  on  card  ske  in  your  studib  is  tho 
first,  as  both  the  others  would  be,  we  fear,  too  long  in  focus ; you 
would  not  have  length  enough  to  get  the  figures  sufficiently  small 
to  get  four  on  a card.  For  general  purposes,  large  heads,  and 
half  and  full-length  cards,  we  should  have  preferred  the  second 
you  name. 

G.  I).  L. — There  is  no  really  effective  way  of  making  old  collodion 
new  again.  If  it  be  thin  and  insensitive  you  cannot  again  give  it 
body  and  sensitiveness,  but  you  may  find  it  useful  for  adding  to 
very  new  collodion  to  give  it  some  of  the  qualities  of  ripeness. 
For  such  a purpose,  a little  of  a very  old  collodion  is  sometimes 
useful. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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M.  CHEVREUL  ON  THE  INVENTION  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY-. 

An  essay,  written  by  tlie  enlightened  Secretary  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  and  by  a veteran  savan  who  lias 
from  the  first  taken  a deep  interest  in  onr  art-science,  de- 
serves the  notice  of  every  photographer.  For  a long  time 
past,  M.  Chcvreul  tells  us,  ho  has  intended  to  write  the 
pamphlet  he  has  given  to  the  world,  for  he  has  always 
considered  that  the  claims  of  Nieephorc  Niepce  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  inventors  of  photography  have  not  been 
justly  recognised.  The  author  considers  that  wo  may 
divide  sun-painting  into  three  main  sections,  and  appor- 
tion to  each  one  an  inventor,  thus: — 

Ileliography.  Daguerreotype.  Photography. 

Nieephore  Niepce.  Daguerre.  Fox  Talbot. 

And  as  Niepce  was  the  first  to  produce  pictures  from 
nature  in  the  camera,  lie  should  enjoy  the  honour  of 
priority. 

Arago,  who  brought  forward  Daguerre’s  invention  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  characterised  all  previous  efforts  at 
sun-painting  as  being  exceedingly  defective,  and  possessing 
immense  inconveniences.  He  ignored  in  toto  Niepce’s 
name,  and  Gay  Lussac,  who  announced  the  invention  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  made  the  same  omission.  Indeed, 
although  Nieephore  Niepce  produced  permanent  photo- 
graphs lifteen  years  before,  which  had  been  shown  to 
many  scientific  men,  not  a soul  breathed  his  name  at  this 
eventful  moment.  The  invention  of  Daguerre  was,  indeed, 
vaunted  at  the  expense  of  Niepce. 

“ It  was  in  188!)  that  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Hauer,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  had  known  Nieephore 
Niepce  in  1887  in  Loudon,  made  known  some  circum- 
stances which  were  greatly  at  variance  with  the  statements 
of  Arago.  ‘Under  these  circumstances,’  says  Mr.  Hauer, 
‘I  cannot  think  that  M.  Niepce  was  able  only  to  give  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  matter  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the 
specimens  brought  by  M.  Niepce,  and  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land in  1827  (and  of  which  some  are  still  in  my  hands), 
were  all  quite  as  perfect  as  the  productions  of  M.  Daguerre, 
described  in  the  French  journals  of  1839,  and  yet  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  name  of  M.  Niepce  is  mentioned.’ 
Mr.  Hauer  had,  in  fact,  seen,  in  1827,  what  Arago  had  not 
been  shown  till  1839.  Nieephore  Niepce,  therefore,  was 
not  unsuccessful,  and  thus  Daguerre  was  not  the  inventor 
of  the  permanent  reproduction  of  objects  in  the  camera. 

I will  go  further,  and  .admit  the  opinion  of  Arago 

How  was  it,  then,  having  shown  the  importance  of  the 
method  of  >1.  Niepce  and  the  excellence  of  that  of  M.  Da- 
guerre, that  he  asked  for  a pension  of  four  thousand  francs 
for  the  son  of  Niepce,  instead  of  only  a pension  of  six  thou- 
sand to  Daguerre  alone  V” 

M.  Chcvreul  then  goes  on  to  state  that,  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  his  opinion  has  never  varied  on  the 
respective  merits  of  Nieephore  Niepce  and  Daguerre.  He 
reviews  the  life  of  Niepce  as  depicted  by  M.  Victor 
Fouque,*  and  afterwards  states  that  three  things  appear  to 
him  patent : — 

“ 1.  That  the  honour  of  originally  discovering  hclio- 
graphy  belongs  absolutely  to  Joseph  Nieephore  Niepce, 
for  he  established,  most  perfectly,  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  realisation  of  the  discovery. 

“2.  That  Daguerre  has  the  incontestable  merit  of  sub- 
stituting for  bitumen  of  Judea,  the  substance  sensitive  to 
light,  iodised  silver,  which  was  much  more  impressionable. 

“3.  Finally,  that  Talbot  enjoys  the  incontestable  merit 
of  substituting  for  the  metal  or  glass  employed  by  Niepce 
and  Daguerre,  paper,  by  reason  of  which  Daguerreotype 
is  at  the  present  day  no  longer  used. 

* 8ee  "A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Photography,”  by  Mr.  li.iUen 
Pritchard,  page  133,  vol.  xvu.  PnoioGBAruic  Niswa. 


“ It  was  Nieephore  Niepce  who  was  the  first  to  fulfil  the 
former  of  two  conditions  necessary  for  iixing  an  image  in 
the  camera,  viz.,  the  employment  of  a substance  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light,  which,  after  having  been  applied  to 
a solid  surface,  is  exposed  in  the  focus  of  a camera,  where 
an  image  falls  on  it ; secondly,  the  employment  of  a light 
capable  of  dissolving  away  all  the  sensitive  matter  which 
lias  not  been  modified  by  light,  and  leaving  that  which  has 
been  acted  upon. 

“Nieephore  Niepce,  after  many  years  of  experiment, 
gave  the  preference  to  bitumen  of  Judea  as  the  sensitive 
body,  which  he  applied  to  a metal  plate,  penetrating  the 
material  in  the  first  place  with  the  volatile  oil  of  lavender, 
and  then  dissolving  it  in  a mixture  of  one  part  in  volume 
of  oil  of  lavender,  and  nine  parts  of  petroleum  oil.  The 
plate  coated  with  this  solution  of  bitumen  was,  after 
evaporation,  exposed  in  the  camera.  All  those  portions  of 
the  bitumen  impinged  by  the  light  then  lost  their  solu- 
bility in  the  mixed  oils  of  lavender  and  petroleum,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  plate  being  afterwards  plunged  into  the 
oils,  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  camera,  the  bitumen  not 
acted  upon  by  the  light  dissolved  away,  while  that 
impinged  by  the  rays  preserved  the  outlines  of  the  image, 
and  the  modification  brought  about  being  in  proportion  to 
the  energy  of  the  rays  acting  upon  the  film,  lights  and 
shadows  were  obtained  of  different  tones,  which  produced 
an  image  in  relief. 

“This  was  Nicephore’s  method  of  operating  ; but  this 
was  not  all  the  discovery.  He  said  to  himself : — ‘ If  the 
I bitumen  which  covers  the  metal  represents  the  image  in 
; the  camera,  should  I not  be  able,  by  etching  with  an  acid 
the  metal  laid  bare  by  the  development  of  the  image,  to 
obtain  an  engraved  plate  of  such  a nature  that  by  subse- 
quently removing  the  altered  bitumen,  which  protects  the 
metal  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid,  the  image 
would  appear,  the  reliefs  in  the  metal  being  the  high 
lights,  and  the  hollows  the  shadows? 

•“Experiment  justified  his  conjecture,  and  a portrait  of 
the  Cardinal  Ambroise  was  reproduced  by  Niepce,  in 
1824,  upon  a plate  of  tin.” 

Thus,  as  M.  Chcvreul  shows,  Niepce  was  not  only  the 
inventor  of  hcliography,  but  also  of  photo-engraving. 

In  regard  to  the  invention  of  Daguerreotype,  M.  Chev- 
reul  reminds  the  reader  that  Daguerre  had  no  hand  in  the 
perfection  of  the  camera  and  ienscs  employed,  the  con- 
struction of  the  former  being  due  to  Wollaston,  and  the 
achromatisation  of  the  lenses  to  Chevalier.  That  Daguerre 
made  any  successful  experiment  in  hcliography  during  the 
lifetime  of  Niepce,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  ; 
whereas  it  is  proved  beyoud  doubt  that  the  latter  made 
his  partner  acquainted  with  every  favourable  result  he  had 
obtained.  When  the  compact  was  made  between  the  two, 
it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  any  invention  hereafter 
should  be  made  .known  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
Niepce-Daguerre,  and  this,  as  all  the  ivorld  knows,  was 
not  the  case,  when,  in  1839,  Daguerre  published  his  process. 
The  agreement  stated  that  M.  Niepce,  on  his  part,  should 
make  known  all  he  knew,  and  M.  Daguerre  was  to  con- 
tribute a new  description  of  camera  and  his  labour.  As  a 
fact,  it  was  only  the  latter  he  contributed,  for  the  new 
camera,  M.  Chcvreul  points  out,  was  not  due  to  Daguerre, 
but  to  Wollaston  and  Chevalier. 

M.  Chcvreul  compares  the  two  processes  of  Niepce  and 
Daguerre  as  follows: — “The  difference  between  the  pro- 
cesses is  this  : in  that  of  Nieephore  the  image  appears  on 
treating  the  plate  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  camera 
with  a solvent  of  mixed  oils,  while  in  Daguerreotype  the 
image,  before  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  is  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  mercury, 
which  renders  it  visible.  If  the  process  of  Daguerre  is  of 
incontestable  value,  and  if  he  has  recognised  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  iodised  plate,  it  is  also  certain  that  Nieephore 
was  the  first  to  have  recourse  to  iodine  in  his  heliographic 
work  ; and  if  he  did  not  employ  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
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Daguerre,  still  for  the  latter  the  difficulties  would  have 
been  much  greater  if  he  had  not  been  aware  of  iodide 
silver  having  been  used  in  Niepce’s  heliographic  work. 

“This  remark  alone  suffices  to  show  how  different 
Daguerre’s  position  would  have  been  had  he  been  ignorant 
of  the  heliographic  process  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  or,  having 
known  it,  he  had  been  ignorant  that  iodine  applied  to  silver 
might  contribute  to  the  progress  of  heliography. 

“ However  this  may  be,  Daguerre  has  related  in  a letter 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy,  on  the  23rd 
September,  1839,  how  he  discovered  the  sensitiveness  of 
iodised  silver  to  light,  and  the  employment  of  mercury  in 
rendering  the  image  apparent  after  the  plate  had  come 
out  of  the  camera.  lie  states  he  discovered  the  sensitive- 
ness of  iodide  silver  to  light  in  the  month  of  May,  1831, 
and  the  action  of  mercury  vapour  in  1835.  This  letter  is 
far  from  being  clear  and  precise,  but  his  intention  in 
writing  it  is  evident : t.c  pretended  having  improved  the 
heliographic  process  of  Nicephore  by  substituting  the  re- 
sidue of  the  distillation  of  the  oil  of  lavender  for  bitumen 
of  Judea ; and  in  the  second  place  he  used  mercury  vapour 
with  the  intention  of  employing  the  iodide  plate  treated 
with  mercury  in  order  to  engrave  it  by  means  of  an  acid. 
In  fact,  he  concluded  that  heliographic  engraving  would 
always  be  imperfect.  We  shall  see  that  the  inventor  of 
Daguerreotype  was  not  happy  in  his  conclusion  ; but  this 
letter  tells  us  that  an  exposure  suitably  prolonged  of  the 
iodide  plate  in  the  camera  will  give  an  inverse  image.  If 
I rightly  interpret  Daguerre’s  letter  when  he  states  this, 
he  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  image  is 
already  produced  upon  the  plate  before  mercuric  vapour 
renders  it  visible.” 

M.  Chevreul  insists  very  much  on  the  fact  that  iodized 
plates  were  employed  by  Niepce,  and  that  his  use  of  them 
naturally  led  to  their  being  afterwards  experimented  with 
by  Daguerre.  This  is  one  more  point  to  show  how  much 
Daguerre  had  to  thank  Nicephore  Niepce  ; while  helio- 
graphy may  be  considered  as  the  original  discovery  of  one 
man.  M.  Chevreul  is  of  opinion  that  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Daguerrotype,  which,  although  when  first  made 
known  was  a complete  and  practical  process,  required 
material  improvement  at  the  hands  of  Chevalier,  Claudet, 
and  others,  before  it  was  quite  perfect. 

To  Fox  Talbot  M.  Chevreul  also  assigns  the  position 
of  original  inventor,  for  although  several  have  contributed 
important  modifications,  yet  photography  may  be  con- 
sidered Talbot’s  method  still.  He  owes  nothing  to  Daguer- 
reotype, and,  as  M.  Chevreul  very  truly  says  : “ Daguerreo- 
type appeared  for  several  years  destined  to  last  for  ever, 
especially  after  the  improvements  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
The  photography  of  Talbot,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
coldly  at  first,  improved  little  by  little,  and  at  last  re- 
placed Daguerreotype  altogether.”  These  words,  coming 
from  so  great  an  authority,  we  should  never  forget. 

The  author  finally  considers  that  to  Niepce  indis- 
putably belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  great 
discoverer  of  sun-painting,  or  heliography,  for  he  was  the 
first  who  showed  the  possibility  of  fixing  an  object 
secured  in  the  camera. 

His  concluding  words  are  : “ The  rapid  improvement  of 
original  inventions  is  in  the  interests  of  society ; but  in 
recognising  them,  we  should  always  speak  in  favour  of  the 
inventors,  and  place  a wide  interval  between  their  merit 
and  that  of  the  authors  of  mere  improvements.” 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  ART  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHING MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS* 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a curious  fact  that  the  process  of 
taking  microscopic  photographs  has  received  so  little 
attention  from  working  anatomists.  I think  the  solution 

• A paper  read  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  by  Alfred 
Sanders,  M R. C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  Medical  College,  slightly  condensed  from  Englith  Mechanic. 


of  this  enigma  is  to  be  found  in  the  immense  amount  of 
apparatus  which  is  supposed  to  be  required.  To  look  at 
Moitessier’s  book,*  or,  worse  still,  at  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Beneckc,  in  Max  Schultze’s  ‘ Archiv  ’ (3  Bd.  1 
Ileft.,  1867)  ; to  contemplate  the  paraphernalia  there  set 
forth — the  condensers,  achromatic  and  non-achromatic,  the 
plate  of  ground  glass,  and  the  long  array  of  apparatus — is 
enough  to  deter  any  one  whose  time  is  fully  occupied  from 
attempting  the  art.  Other  writers  seem  to  require  the 
whole  force  of  a government  establishment,  a large 
darkened  room,  and  a heliostat ; they  speak  of  employing 
a practical  photographer  one  or  two  evenings  a month  to 
help  them  to  reproduce  all  the  more  interesting  of  the 
month’s  observations,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  copy  fresh  objects  which  would  not  keep 
until  the  photographer  happened  to  be  disengaged.  I have 
found  it  possible  to  dispense  with  most  of  this  apparatus, 
and  to  do  the  work  with  a microscope,  an  ordinary  camera, 
and  a deal  or  mahogany  board. 

In  the  succeeding  remarks  I do  not  think  that  I have 
anything  absolutely  new  to  give  ; yet  there  are  many  little 
processes,  and,  if  1 may  use  the  term,  “wrinkles,"  which 
would  have  saved  me  a world  of  trouble  if  I had  been 
acquainted  with  them  formerly,  and  which  I hope  will  be 
of  corresponding  service  to  others  who  may  be  desirous  of 
acquiring  skill  in  the  art;  they  are  not  to  be  found  in 
books,  and  I have  had  to  learn  them  by  sheer  experience. 
My  apparatus  is  very  simple ; it  consists  of  a mahogany 
board  four  feet  in  length  and  ten  inches  in  width,  which  is 
made  to  double  up  in  the  centre  for  convenience  in  travel- 
ling ; there  is  a slit  running  longitudinally  from  near  one 
end  to  within  three  inches  of  the  other  ; at  the  extremity 
three  screws  are  arranged  so  as  to  fix  down  the  microscope 
square  to  the  board  ; taking  an  ordinary  bellows  camera, 
I have  had  the  frame  which  carries  the  lens  separated  from 
that  which  carries  the  focussing  glass,  and  fitted  to  a foot 
which  can  be  fastened  at  any  part  of  the  board  by  means 
of  a screw  passing  through  the  slit ; the  focussing  frame 
has  been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  two  parts  were 
then  connected  by  a treble  fold  of  black  calico  long 
enough  to  reach  from  one  end  of  the  board  to  the  other. 
This  calico  bag  is  kept  apart  by  two  rows  of  rings  which 
run  along  a couple  of  brass  rods  attached  one  to  each 
upper  angle  of  the  focussing  frame.  The  whole  is  so 
arranged  that  the  picture  from  the  object  under  the  micro- 
scope falls  on  the  centre  of  the  focussing  glass,  which  is 
made  by  pouring  a very  thin  solution  of  starch  over  a 
piece  of  patent  plate,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously 
in  a horizontal  position.  When  the  apparatus  is  required 
for  use  it  is  placed  on  a table  ; the  microscope  is  fixed  in  its 
proper  position  ; the  body,  being  arranged  horizontally,  is 
pushed  through  the  opening  for  the  lens  in  the  front 
frame,  and  is  surrounded  by  black  velvet,  so  as  to  make 
the  aperture  impervious  to  light.  The  focussing  frame  is 
fixed  at  any  point  on  the  board,  according  to  the  magni- 
fying power  required;  the  fine  adjustment  is  moved  by 
means  of  a rod  attached  to  the  side  of  the  board,  the  fur- 
ther extremity  of  which  carries  a small  grooved  wheel 
which  moves  the  fine  adjustment  by  means  of  an  elastic 
band.  The  only  other  piece  of  apparatus  required  is  a 
small  glass  cell  filled  with  a solution  of  alum,  which  cuts 
off  the  heat  rays  of  the  sun  without  in  the  least  diminish- 
ing the  light.  The  eyepiece  is  always  taken  away  from 
the  microscope,  as  its  presence  diminishes  the  light  and 
the  definition,  the  increase  in  size  of  the  image  being 
obtained  by  a method  of  enlargement  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently. With  the  above  arrangement  the  one-eighth  object- 
glass  gives  a magnifying  power  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
diameters.  The  .advantage  of  employing  itself  instead  of 
having  the  object-glass  fixed  to  a special  frame,  as  some 
recommend,  is  obvious,  for  if  anything  occurs  in  one’s  re- 
searches a copy  of  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
keep,  it  can  be  photographed  at  once  (provided  the  sun 

* “ La  rhotographie  appliqu<5c  aux  Recherches  Micrographiques.” 
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shines)  with  less  difficulty  than  by  using  the  camera- 
lucida. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  trouble  attendant  on  getting  the 
focus  properly;  with  the  l-5th  or  l-8th  and  higher  powers 
the  image  looks  scarcely  more  defined  on  the  focussing 
glass,  when  it  is  in  focus,  than  when  it  is  just  out  of  it ; a 
magnifying  glass  must  be  used  ; a watchmaker’s  lens,  or  an 
ordinary  doublet  does  very  well.  When  the  object  glass 
is  just  within  focus,  there  is  to  be  observed  round  the 
external  edge  of  the  subject  to  be  photographed  a border 
of  white  light ; as  the  object  glass  is  being  moved  away, 
this  border  diminishes  in  width  ; and  just  as  it  gets  out  of 
focus  the  bright  border  suddenly  changes  to  a dark  one. 
The  moment  must  be  seized  when  this  border  is  on  the  point 
of  disappearing,  and  before  the  dark  edge  is  seen  ; at  this 
point  the  object  is  exactly  in  focus.  To  get  the  best  effect 
the  adjustment  for  covered  objects  must  be  screwed  down, 
and  the  thinnest  possible  covering  glass  (0-005  inch  and 
less  in  thickness)  must  be  employed.  If  this  is  not  done, 
concentric  lines,  called  interference  lines,  are  apt  to 
surround  the  subject,  spoiling  the  effect,  and  damaging 
the  negative. 

1 have  found  that  no  other  light  answers  so  well  as  sun- 
light for  microscopic  photographs.  Artificial  light  is  a 
delusion,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  electric  light,  but 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  precludes  its  employment 
in  a private  house,  for  at  least  fifty  cells  would  be 
required.  Magnesium  ribbon  gives  an  impression,  but  I 
have  always  found  it  impossible  to  get  a good  focus;  per- 
haps if  it  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  give  a steadier  light, 
it  might  answer  ; Dr.  Woodward  appears  to  have  succeeded 
with  it.  As  before  mentioned,  condensers,  ground  glass, 
&c.,  are  unnecessary,  at  least  for  the  l-8th  inch  and  lower 
powers,  the  ordinary  concave  mirror  attached  to  every 
microscope  being  all  that  is  requisite  ; but  even  with  the 
lowest  power,  this  mirror  should  be  used,  as  with  the  flat 
one  the  image  of  the  spots  of  dust  and  other  extraneous 
objects  comes  out  with  painful  distinctness.  If  the  object 
to  be  copied  is  an  ordinary  microscopic  preparation,  no 
especial  precautions  are  necessary;  but  in  cases  where 
fresh  tissue  examined  in  fluid  is  the  subject,  it  is  better  to 
paint  the  edge  of  the  thin  glass  cover  temporarily  with 
gold  size,  to  prevent  evaporation  ; this  is  easily  rubbed  off 
after  use.  If  the  subject  is  not  very  pervious  to  light,  a 
good  plan  is  to  paint  the  surface  of  the  slide  round  it  with 
Indian  ink — in  fact,  to  stop  out  all  light  except  that  which 
passes  through  the  object.  Hitherto  L have  spoken 
only  of  taking  the  negative ; 1 now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  best  way  of  printing.  It  is  generally  remarked 
that  the  former  may  have  all  the  finest  definition  that 
can  be  desired,  but  that  in  the  latter  the  greater  part  of  this 
distinctness  is  lost.  Now  by  the  process  which  1 am  about 
to  describe,  prints  can  be  obtained  absolutely  equal  in  point 
of  definition  with  the  negatives,  and  three  or  four  times  their 
size  ; for  instance,  if  a negative  has  been  taken  by  the  one- 
eighth  objective,  doubling  it  will  show  all  that  is  seen  (being 
in  focus)  by  that  glass  with  the  A eyepiece  ; trebling  its  size 
will  show  the  same  as  with  B eyepiece,  and  so  on  ; but  if  the 
negative  has  been  taken  by  the  one  and  a-half  inch  objective, 
magnifying  it  six  times  will  not  make  it  show  what  is  to  be 
seen  by  the  two-thirds  objective,  so  that  by  this  process 
one  cannot  substitute  a lower  for  a higher  objective,  but 
simply  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  different  eyepiece 
in  taking  the  negative.  The  method  consists  simply  in  print- 
ing on  a collodion  film  instead  of  on  paper.  Moitessier 
is  the  only  writer  on  microscopical  photography,  that 
1 am  aware  of,  who  mentions  it.  The  same  apparatus 
is  used  for  printing  in  this  manner  as  for  the  preceding 
process.  The  microscope  being  removed,  a short  focus 
photographic  lens  is  screwed  into  its  place  ; the  front 
frame  is  then  fixed  at  such  a distance  from  the  focussing 
frameastogiveamagnifying  power  of  (say)  three  diameters. 
Now  another  piece  of  apparatus  comes  into  use  ; this  is  a 
wooden  frame  to  carry  the  negative  ; it  works  in  a groove 


in  a block  of  wood  of  such  a size  as  to  make  the  central 
point  of  the  negative  coincide  with  the  central  point  of  the 
lens ; the  frame  for  the  negative  is  kept  in  place  by  a 
spring,  and  the  block  can  be  screwed  down  at  any  point  of 
the  slit  before  mentioned.  The  space  between  the  negative 
and  front  of  the  camera  should  be  covered  with  a focussing 
cloth,  so  that  no  light  should  enter  the  lens  except  through 
the  negative.  To  prevent  the  print  being  reversed,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  impression  through  the  back  of  the 
plate.  The  apparatus  being  properly  arranged,  the  whole 
is  turned  at  an  angle  towards  the  sky,  so  as  to  be  clear  of 
trees  or  other  obstructions  near  the  horizon.  Direct  sun- 
light is  not  required,  and,  indeed,  is  detrimental  to  this  part 
of  the  process,  although  Moitessier  recommends  a compli- 
cated system  of  condensei-3  ; but  these  are  superfluous  when 
the  enlargement  required  is  so  small. 

Several  precautions  arc  necessary  in  preparing  the  plate. 
In  the  first  place,  the  collodion  must  not  be  too  thick,  for, 
if  so,  it  has  two  disadvantages : the  whites  of  the  image 
arc  sure  to  have  a yellowish  tinge,  and  the  film  is  apt  to 
slip  off  either  in  the  nitrate  bath  or  during  the  subsequent 
operations ; so  that  it  is  better  to  add  a small  quantity  of 
ether  (a  drachm  to  an  ounce).  In  the  next  place,  pre- 
viously to  pouring  on  the  collodion,  the  plate  must  be 
rubbed  over,  by  means  of  a bit  of  rag,  with  wax  dissolved 
in  ether.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  much,  for 
in  that  case  it  forms  reticulated  markings  on  the  film  ; nor 
too  little,  or  else  the  collodion  will  not  come  off  the  glass 
in  the  succeeding  parts  of  the  operation.  The  glass  plate 
must  be  coated  as  thickly  as  possible  with  the  thinned 
collodion,  as  it  will  then  come  off  more  easily.  Having 
taken  the  image  of  the  negative  and  developed  it  in  the 
usual  manner  (I  find  the  gelatino-iron  developer  answers 
extremely  well  for  this  process),  the  next  step  is  the 
toning.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  chloride 
of  gold,  which  gives  a good  black ; platinum  is,  I think, 
not  quite  so  good ; other  substances  may  be  used,  but 
they  do  not  answer  so  well;  uranium  gives  an  ugly 
reddish-brown  colour ; bichloride  of  mercury,  with  the 
subsequent  addition  of  very  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  (a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water),  gives  a good  colour, 
but  is  excessively  troublesome  to  use,  as  the  mercury 
makes  the  film  very  rotten ; so  gold,  although  expensive, 
is  the  best.  A grain  to  a drachm  of  water  is  poured  over 
the  collodion  positive  until  the  black  colour  is  seen  through 
the  back  of  the  plate  when  held  over  a dark  material  such 
as  velvet.  It  does  not  do  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  for 
then  the  print  may  look  toned  when  it  is  not  so.  When 
the  above  quantity  will  not  tone  any  longer,  some  more 
gold  must  be  added  ; but  the  remainder  need  not  be  thrown 
away,  as  it  keeps  well,  and  will  do  again  another  time. 
The  effect  of  this  process  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
subject.  If  the  plate  is  exposed  only  just  long  enough  to 
get  an  image,  so  that  a prolonged  development  is  required, 
the  resulting  print  will  be  of  a fine  black  colour  ; but  if  a 
very  long  exposure  is  given,  and  the  development  corre- 
spondingly shortened,  the  print  is  softer,  and  has  the 
colour  of  a lead-pencil  drawing,  which  is  better  for  micro- 
scopic objects. 

The  positive  having  been  washed  and  toned,  the  next 
step  is  to  apply  to  its  surface  a piece  of  paper  previously 
coated  with  a layer  of  gelatine,  about  twenty-five  grains 
of  gelatine  to  one  ounce  of  water,  to  which  about  five 
drops  of  gelatine  and  a trace  of  chrome  alum  have  been 
added.  The  best  way  to  effect  this  transference  of  the  film 
is  to  lay  the  plate  in  a dish  of  clean  water,  not  necessarily 
distilled ; a piece  of  the  prepared  paper  is  soaked  in  the 
water  until  thoroughly  wet,  and  then  applied  to  the  face 
of  the  positive  beneath  the  surface;  the  latter  is  then  lifted 
out  of  the  water  with  the  paper  on  it ; this  prevents  all 
air-bubbles  getting  between  the  two,  but  if  any  should 
chance  to  find  an  entrance  they  must  be  gently  pressed 
out.  'I  he  plate  having  been  allowed  to  get  dry,  is  again 
soaked  in  water  for  a few  hours,  when  the  paper  may  be 
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lifted  off  with  the  collodion  film  attached.  Very  often 
the  film  will  come  off  without  previous  drying,  but  it  is 
safer  to  do  so  ; if  it  comes  off  when  it  is  dry,  as  it  some- 
times will,  we  have  a print  with  a highly  polished  surface, 
which  is,  no  doubt,  very  pretty,  but  not  so  good  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  If  the  above  directions  should  be 
faithfully  followed,  a print  giving  all  the  details  of  the 
original  negative,  and  magnified  three  diameters,  will  be 
the  result. 

I hope,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  that  I have  done  some- 
thing towards  simplifying  the  process  under  consideration — 
a process  which,  although,  I imagine,  not  destined  to  super- 
sede the  pencil,  yet  has  such  great  advantage  that  it  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  Its  advantages  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word  of  great  importance  to  scientific  men,  who  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  searchers  after  truth : that  one  word  is  accu- 
racy ; whatever  is  in  focus  on  the  slide  will  reappear 
in  the  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  its  disadvantages  are 
twofold  : one,  which  appears  insuperable,  is  that  it  only 
shows  objects  in  one  plane ; the  other  is  that  sunshine  is 
necessary.  This  in  a climate  like  ours  is  very  serious,  but 
it  may  be  overcome  by  patience  and  waiting  for  a fine  day  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  sufficiently  provoking  to  have  one’s 
work  interrupted  by  a sudden  overclouding  of  the  sky. 
Whoever  will  invent  a steady  light  of  great  actinic  power, 
which  shall  be  inexpensive,  not  requiring  quarts  of  acid, 
or  a small  steam-engine,  will  confer  a benefit  on  the 
science  of  anatomy. 


ART  PRINCIPLES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

51.  We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  composition.  So 
far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  learned  that  what  language 
is  to  the  poet,  so  are  form,  light  and  shade,  colour  and 
accessories,  to  the  artist.  When  we  have  mastered  these 
elements  we  are  ready  to  compose  according  to  the 
requirements  of  our  art.  Nature  steps  in  too,  now, 
insisting  upon  obedience  to  her  laws,  with  which  one  must 
be  well  acquainted  before  he  can  proceed  far  in  the  art  of 
composition. 

52.  Fortunately  our  work  is  made  easier  from  the  fact 
that  we  arc  not  called  upon  to  make  pictures  continually 
of  actors,  wherein  we  must  represent  tragedy  or  comedy  ; 
but  what  we  have  to  do  is,  to  make  our  productions 
life-like — i.e.,  like  the  living,  natural  person  before  our 
cameras;  and  we  must  see  that  our  poses,  lighting,  &c., 
harmonize  with  the  character  of  the  subject  in  hand.  We 
should  never  lose  sight  of  this  law  of  unity,  for  on  it,  more 
than  on  any  other,  depends  the  pleasing  effect  of  our  work. 

53.  Success  in  composition  xequires,  first,  a careful 
observance  of  the  rules  as  already  treated  in  the  various 
elements  of  art,  and  then  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective,  line,  light  and  shade,  variety,  repose, 
simplicity,  and  harmony.  Perspective  and  line  demand 
the  first  attention,  and  it  will  be  well  to  read  the  sections 
treating  upon  these  over  again  in  previous  chapters. 

54.  When  making  a group,  the  principal  figure  should 
receive  the  principal  light,  and  the  picture  should  not  be 
crowded  any  more  than  the  lens  in  use  compels.  If  the 
group  be  a large  one,  it  should  be  broken  up  into  smaller 
one?.  When  a mass  of  people  are  crowded  together,  and 
no  prominence  given  to  any  one  person,  or  any  number  of 
persons  divided  from  the  rest  with  reference  to  the  effect 
of  gradation,  it  is  then  merely  grouping,  and  not 
t omposing. 

55.  Figures  should  be  more  or  less  varied  in  attitude, 
too,  because  exact  repetition  of  lines  produces  monotony 
and  formality.  This  variation  should  be  governed  by  the 
subject  and  by  the  prominence  of  the  figures.  If  you  arc 
making  a faindy  group,  although  the  members  thereof  may 
wish  the  baby  to  be  the  most  prominent  figure,  the  correct 
way  is  to  give  the  parents  the  leading  position,  and  around 


them  group  the  rest  harmoniously.  The  principles  of 
nature  and  the  laws  of  art  both  frown  upon  making  the 
figures  all  equally  prominent.  Having  these  things  all 
arranged,  we  will  proceed  to  the  lighting  in  our  next 
study. 

56.  The  study  of  light  and  shade  wc  have  referred  to 
already,  but  We  deem  it  expedient  to  take  it  up  again 
here  in  its  application  to  composition.  The  management 
of  light  and  shade  in  a composition  requires  great  care  and 
study.  The  adaptation  of  it  to  the  character  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  only  to  be  considered,  but  the  quality  of 
draperies,  accessories,  &c.,  in  regard  to  their  power  of 
absorbing  or  reflecting  light ; the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  light  and  shade  that  will  be  produced  ; and  the  force  and 
nature  of  colours  that  may  affect  the  composition. 

57.  Whether  the  picture  be  a group  or  have  but  one 
principal  figure,  the  arrangement  of  light  should  be  such 
as  to  give  prominence  to  the  principal  subject,  by  avoiding 
the  introduction  of  auythiug  that  will  draw  the  attention 
away  from  the  central  figure  or  figures.  If  a group  is  to 
be  photographed,  such  an  arrangement  of  light  must  be 
made  as  will  illuminate  the  whole,  and  give  prominence  to 
the  figures  composing  the  group  rather  than  to  background 
or  accessories.  As  to  the  nature  of  materials  that  compose 
a group,  violent  contrasts,  such  as  black  and  white  drapery, 
should  be  avoided.  The  light  cannot  be  arranged  to  do 
justice  to  such  extremes,  and  the  harmony  of  the  lighting, 
as  well  as  the  composition,  is  often  destroyed. 

58.  With  a single  figure  the  whole  arrangement  is  more 
under  the  control  of  the  artist  than  with  a group,  and  the 
various  points  of  the  picture  can  be  studied  to  produce  the 
best  possible  effect.  The  nature  of  the  light  best  adapted 
for  the  subject  is  the  first  consideration.  If  light  drapery, 
a much  more  subdued  light  will  be  required  than  for  dark, 
and  the  accessories  must  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  be 
entirely  lost  by  contrast.  The  observation  in  reference  to 
extremes  of  black  and  white  apply  here  as  well  as  in 
groups,  and  with  white  drapery  anything  that  absorbs 
light  to  any  great  degree  should  be  avoided. 

59.  The  source  and  direction  of  the  light  must  be  con- 
sidered according  to  the  nature  of  the  composition. 
According  to  the  rules  of  art,  a top-light  produces  the 
best  effect,  by  allowing  every  part  of  the  picture  to  be 
more  clearly  defined.  An  oblique  or  side  light  casts  the 
shadow  of  one  object  upon  another,  and  sometimes  runs 
them  together  in  confusion.  In  portraiture,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  with  a top-light  to  avoid  heavy  shadows  on 
the  face.  In  landscape  photography,  where  the  principal 
points  are  much  separated,  an  oblique  light  is  very  effec- 
tive in  giving  force  and  expression  to  the  composition. 

60.  Unity  of  light  in  a picture  is  an  established  rule  of 
art,  founded  on  a law  of  nature.  This  rule  is  not  so  appli- 
cable to  groups  for  portraiture,  where  we  are  obliged  to 
light  all  equally  well,  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  is 
to  the  style  of  grouping  known  as  genre  composition.  But 
in  pictures  of  the  latter  class,  as  well  as  those  of  single 
portraiture,  the  principal  figure  should  bo  placed  in  the 
locus  of  light,  while  everything  else  is  subordinate  to  it. 
This  figure  then  becomes  the  centre  of  observation  ; for 
the  eye  is  ever  attracted  by  light,  and  turns  instinctively  to 
it.  Gradation,  so  indispensable  to  harmony,  requires  the 
same  attention  in  lighting  the  different  figures  of  a compo- 
sition, so  that  a perfect  blending,  from  the  principal  figure, 
in  the  strongest  light,  to  that  of  the  least  importance,  in 
the  deepest  shadow,  may  be  secured,  as  in  lighting  a single 
face,  where  a harmonious  gradation  from  the  highest  light 
to  the  deepest  shadow  is  now  so  universally  sought  for  and 
obtained.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  under  the  proper 
regulation  of  laws,  light  is  to  the  artist  a language  or 
medium  of  expression,  the  due  observance  of  which  enables 
him  to  make  clear  the  plan  of  his  picture,  and  give  the 
interpretation  he  desires. 

Cl.  Objects  receiving  light  should  not  be  extended  to 
the  margin,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  lights  cannot  be 
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well  supported  by  the  shades.  In  the  next,  extending  the 
lights  quite  to  the  boundary  gives  the  effect  of  an  un- 
finished picture,  which  destroys  the  unity  so  essential  to 
the  harmony  and  completeness  of  the  subject. 

62.  The  lights  as  well  as  the  figures  should  vary  in  form. 
This  depends  much  upon  the  management  of  the  drapery. 
In  the  infinitely  various  modes  of  arranging  draperies, 
the  artist  may  contract  or  extend  his  lights  at  pleasure, 
varying  the  general  effect  to  any  extent. 

63.  If  the  light  and  shade  in  a picture  arc  well  arranged 
and  in  due  quantity,  the  effect  will  be  pleasing,  even  at 
such  distance  from  the  eye  that  the  subject  cannot  be 
distinguished.  It  is  then  a mere  correspondence,  or  a 
balancing  of  light  and  shade.  On  a nearer  approach,  its 
force  and  powerful  relief  attract  the  eye,  and  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator.  It  will  not  have  this  effect  unless 
it  possesses  the  essential  requisites  of  chiaro-oscuro. 

64.  We  have  considered  the  subject  of  lighting  in  con- 
nection with  composition  ; we  now  propose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  the  opposite,  or  shadow  effects, 
and  make  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  part  they 
perform. 

65.  Shadows  are  natural  attendants  of  light,  and  the 
student  of  nature  will  observe  how  one  always  balances 
the  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  com- 
pensation that  follows  in  everything  throughout  the 
universe,  and  it  is  only  by  a careful  study  of  nature  that 
we  learn  to  distinguish  the  causes  that  influence  us  in 
viewing  a scene,  to  pronounce  it  grand  or  insipid. 

66.  In  reproducing  what  we  see  in  nature  by  what  is 
termed  art,  extensive  shades  contribute  greatly  to  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  grand  and  majestic  result  of  the 
whole  together ; they  equally  serve  to  give  richness  and 
grace  to  the  middle  tints,  and  brilliancy,  beauty,  and 
animation  to  the  masses  of  light.  They  also  afford  a 
repose  uo  less  grateful  and  necessary  to  prevent  the  fatigue 
and  over-exertion  of  the  sight  on  the  illuminated  parts. 
To  this  end,  all  the  obscure  or  dark  parts  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  form  one  general  mass,  and  its  greatest 
force  collected  into  some  one  part  where  it  will  have  the 
best  effect,  and  become  a principle  on  which  all  the  others 
are  in  a graduated  and  harmonious  dependence. 

67.  The  photographic  art  student  will  readily  under- 
stand the  application  of  these  suggestions  to  his  daily 
practice.  Whether  it  be  a head,  a three-quarter  length, 
or  a full  figure,  the  application  remains  the  same.  The 
test  of  skill,  however,  is  with  the  first  of  these,  for  it  is 
only  in  that  perfect  blending  of  shadow  with  light,  rounding 
up  to  the  highest  part,  where  the  pure  light  is  but  a mere 
point,  and  falling  off  through  the  delicate  gradations  of 
tints  into  the  deepest  shadow,  that  a head  can  claim  to 
be  artistic  in  composition  of  light  and  shade. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HINTS  UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHT, 
jay  a.  i.  chute.* 

The  Eyes. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  face  is  the  eyes.  In 
them  are  expressed  life,  love,  joy,  animation,  goodness,  and 
all  that  makes  the  human  face  attractive,  and  often  be- 
witching. They  also  express  the  opp'osites  of  these,  and 
may  become  equally  repulsive.  They  are  the  windows  of 
the  soul.  To  them  we  always  look  when  we  would  read  the 
workings  of  tho  mind.  To  them  the  artist  looks  when  ho 
would  measure  the  qualities  of  his  sitter,  and  decide  upon 
the  light,  attitude,  and  representation  of  character  to  be 
given  him. 

Among  photographers  the  eye  receives  a variety  of  treat- 
ment. Mr.  Southworth,  at  tho  convention  at  Buffalo,  ex- 
plained his  method  or  rule  of  lighting  the  sitter  to  be  that 
of  screening  the  light  till  it  became  easy  to  the  eyes.  Mr. 
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Prank  Jewell,  in  Mosaic^,  also  regulates  the  light  according 
to  tho  eye,  but  has  a littlo  different  method.  He  regulates 
the  position  of  his  sitter  and  tho  light  till  the  “ catch- 
light,”  or  little  white  spot  in  the  eye,  appears  in  both  ; this, 
he  claims,  gives  a proper  light  for  the  face.  The  rule  s an 
excellent  one,  and  may  be  followed  with  full  confidence  in 
its  success,  for  the  formation  of  the  eye  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  face.  Others  work  from  the 
eyes  by  various  methods,  while  somo  pay  no  particular  ' 
regard  to  them,  but  work  more  by  a general  study  of  the 
whole  features.  The  eyes,  however,  cannot  be  treated  with 
too  much  care,  as  the  success  of  a picture  very  materially 
depends  upon  the  clearness,  depth,  and  life  given  to  them. 
And  here  I may  remark  that  this  is  a matter  almost  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  artist. 

Dark  eyes  are,  perhaps,  subject  to  the  greatest  abuse,  and 
are  often  robbed  of  their  life  and  brilliancy  by  reflections 
from  surrounding  objects,  to  which  they  arc  so  susceptible. 
These  reflections  are  sometimes  from  the  carpet,  from  light 
screens,  or  from  the  walls  of  the  studio.  They  are  often 
very  perplexing,  and  the  best  method  is  to  exorcise  all  per- 
manent tints  that  produce  these  effects,  and  bo  careful  to 
move  out  of  the  way  any  offending  screens.  The  old 
notion  of  blue  walls  and  blue  screens  was  a productive 
source  of  evil  in  this  direction,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
it  was  deceptive.  The  blue  reflection  in  the  eye  could  not 
readily  be  seen,  and  yet  it  photographed  white.  From 
these  causes  have  doubtless  arisen  the  great  difficulty  in 
photographing  light  syes.  The  reflections  in  them  arc  not 
as  readily  perceived  even  as  in  dark  eyes,  hence  they  have 
been,  in  days  gone  by,  so  literally  and  so  generally  ex- 
tinguished that  the  public  had  come  to  think  that  people 
with  light  eyes  could  never  get  a good  picture.  But  the 
introduction  of  neutral  tints,  and  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing that  will  reflect  actinic  light,  has  proved  that  light 
eyes  may  be  pnotographed  in  all  their  fulness  and  beauty 
as  well  as  dark  ones. 

Iu  order  to  secure  a natural  expression  of  the  eyes,  they 
must  be  perfectly  easy.  A glare  of  light  that  causes  dis- 
comfort should  be  avoided  ; the  eyes  should  rest  on  some 
object  that  can  be  easily  and  distinctly  seen,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  trying  than  au  effort  to  look  at  an  object  that 
is  either  too  small,  too  near,  or  too  far  away  to  accommo- 
date their  natural  focus.  The  artist  who  is  observing,  even 
if  he  does  not  understand,  the  construction  and  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  will  soon  learp  to  judge  from  the  form  of  tho  eyes 
about  where  to  place  the  rest.  In  near-sighted  persons  they 
are  generally  round  and  full,  like  a short-focussed  lens, 
while  a long-sighted  person  will  have  eyes  with  the  balls 
more  flattened  ; but  it  is  always  well  to  consult  the  comfort 
of  the  sitter  in  this  respect;  he  then  feels  that  you  are 
mindful  of  the  conditions  that  insure  success,  and  that  you 
will  not  overlook  even  the  smallest  item  that  may  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  result. 

One  of  the  evils  in  this  connection  has  been  the  impros- 
sion  among  sitters — arising,  no  doubt,  from  instructions  they 
have  received  from  time  to  time  when  before  the  camera — 
that  the  eyes  are  to  be  fixed  upon  one  point,  and  not 
changed  on  any  condition,  nor  even  winked.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  we  see  cross-eyed  and  strain-eyed  looking  pic- 
tures? If  an  object  be  given  the  sitter  to  look  at,  it  should 
not  bo  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  nor  more  than 
six.  A cabinet  card  is  a good  size ; and  he  should  be  par- 
ticularly told  that  he  has  the  privilege  of  examining  it  all 
over:  let  the  eyes  wander  from  one  point  to  another  with 
perfect  freedom,  and  winking  them  naturally.  A full  and 
free  expression  of  the  eye  is  secured  by  those  who  can  see  at 
a distance  by  letting  them  look  as  far  away  as  possible  ; 
give  them  no  particular  point  to  fix  the  eye,  but  let.it 
wander  freely  into  the  farthest  and  darkest  corner  of  the 
studio.  The  height  of  the  eye  should  also  be  considered, 

Iand  the  rest  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  have  the  direction  of 
the  sight  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  head. 

(lo  be  continued.) 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS IN  HOLLAND. 

Ocr  photographic  friends  in  Holland  have  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  opening  an  exhibition  of  photographs  in 
Amsterdam,  in  September  next,  to  which  they  invite  pho- 
tographers of  all  nations  to  contribute.  It  will  open  on  the 
14th  of  September,  and  remain  open  until  the  end  of 
October,  applications  for  space  to  be  made  before  the  15th  of 
July.  Mr.  H.  L.  T.  Haakman,  an  old  correspondent  of  the 
Photographic  News,  who  is  president  of  the  commission, 
writes  to  us  to  aid  in  securing  contributions  from  this 
country,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  both  in  giving  the 
matter  publicity  and  recommendation.  Our  correspondent 
says : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — By  to-day's  post  I had  the  pleasure  of  for- 
warding you  a prospectus  of  invitation  to  the  International 
Photographic  Exhibition. 

“ A couple  of  years  ago  we  formed  here  a photographic 
society,  and  published  a monthly  journal.  I am  vice-presi- 
dent to  the  society,  and  president  to  the  acting  committee  of 
the  journal.  The  Exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Artists  Painters’  Association,  and,  as  you  will  notice,' 
with  their  co-operation,  in  so  far  that  they  will  form  part  of 
the  jury  for  admittance  aud  rewards.  This  is  quite  anew 
feature,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  much  good.  Instead 
of  our  painters  being  antagonistic  to  photography,  they 
honestly  confess  that  the  new  art  not  only  contributes  much 
to  the  education  of  the  public  mind,  but  they  admit  that 
drawing  and  perspective  have  made  rapid  strides  since  the 
new  art  has  been  more  generally  applied ; and  several 
amongst  the  best  of  them  regularly  make  use  of  photography 
in  the  composition  of  their  paintings. 

“ We  therefore  trust  that  though  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  rewards  we  are  about  to  offer  be  nihil — our  means  being 
too  limited  for  gold  or  silver  medals — the  reward  may  still 
be  appreciated,  as  it  will  be  granted  by  neutral  artists 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  plea  of  artistic  merit. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  I take  the  liberty,  in  the 
name  of  the  two  committees,  of  asking  your  valuable  co-opera- 
tion as  a promoter  through  your  kind  assistance. — Very 
truly  yours,  H.  L.  T.  Haakmax. 

“ Amsterdam,  30th  March , 1874.” 

We  will  publish  the  rules  and  regulations  next  week,  and 
in  the  meantime  commend  the  matter  to  our  readers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  circular,  containing  the  correspondence 
between  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society  and  Mr. 
Howard,  who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  acting  secretary' 
during  the  interval  since  the  resignation  of  the  officers  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  February,  has  been  forwarded  to  | 


each  member  of  the  society.  Doubts  on  various  grounds 
having  been  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  inevitably  followed  the  resignation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  course  now  taken  will  meet  any  difficulty 
on  that  score,  and  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  ail 
parties  will,  we  trust,  be  secured  in  the  steps  yet  to  be  taken. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  gentlemen,  with  some  additions, 
will  be  elected  on  the  revising  committee.  The  circular 
runs  as  follows  : — 

9,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

Sir, — I am  instructed  by  the  council  to  inform  you  that,  at  the 
adjourned  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  hold  on  the  10th 
instant,  a resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  G.  Hooper,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Mann,  was  passed  to  the  effect  “ that  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer,  council,  and  secretary  be  requested  to  resume  othee 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  session,  aud  that  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  all  officers  of  the  society  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
now  laws  about  to  be  framed.”  This  motion  was  communicated  by 
the  acting  secretary  to  the  late  officers,  and  they-  accordingly  met 
and  gave  the  matter  therr  serious  consideration.  Peeling  that  a 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  motion  might  be  seriously 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  society,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
following  letter  be  forwarded  to  the  acting  secretary  in  reply  to  his 
note : — 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  17th  March,  1874. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  mentioning  the  request  passed  at  the 
adjourned  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
that  the  late  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
members  of  council  should  withdraw  their  resignations,  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  they  consent  to  resume  office  as  the  council  of  the 
society  until  a new  code  of  laws  is  in  force,  or  until  the  next  annual 
general  meeting,  and  will  then  resign  their  offices  into  the  hands  of 
the  members  at  large. — We  are,  &c.,  James  Glaisher, 

II.  Baden  Pritchar^. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard,  Aoting  Secretary. 

To  this  communication  the  following  reply  was  received: — 
Photographic  Society. 

10,  Lansdowne  Road  South,  South  Lambeth,  March  20,  1874. 

Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  late  acting  council  of  the  society,  1 have 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  signed 

James  Gi.aisiier, 

II.  Baden  Pritchard, 

announcing  the  resumption  of  office  by  yourself  and  colleagues. 

I have  at  the  same  time  to  inform  you  that  I have  forwarded  to 
you  the  minute-book,  letters,  and  other  property  of  the  society  which 
came  into  my  possession  during  the  last  four  weeks. 

1 have  also  to  inform  you  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  mover  of 
the  adjournment  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
notice  of  the  postponement  of  the  adjourned  meeting  for  Tuesday 
next  will  bo  sent  to  members  of  the  society. — Yours  faithfully, 

II.  B.  Pritchard,  Esq.  F.  Howard. 


The  next  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  society  will  bo  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  April,  at  8 p.m.,  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent 
Street,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  George  Bruce,  of  Dunse, 
“ On  Printing  and  Toning,”  and  a committee  appointed  to  revise 
the  laws  The  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  adjourned  annual 
general  meeting  held  on  the  10th  instant  will  be  printed  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Journal.— I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  Baden  Pritchard,  Hon.  Secretary. 

9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.,  March  26,  1874. 


VISITS  TO  NOTEWORTHY  STUDIOS. 

M.  Nadar’s  Studio  in  Paris. 

The  second  Parisian  studio  to  which  M.  Lacan  introduces 
us,  in  continuing  his  letters  to  our  Philadelphia  contem- 
porary, is  that  of  M.  Nadar,  equally  distinguished  as  aero- 
naut and  photograplmr.  Nadar,  whose  real  name  is  Felix 
Tournachon,  is  a type  of  artist  not  quite  uncommon  in 
France,  but  of  which,  in  this  country,  we  have  no  examples. 
He  is  nothing,  if  not  bold,  startling,  effective,  even  thea- 
trical. His  work  is  generally  good  ; but  if  not  of  the  highest 
quality,  it  is  never  common-place.  Visitors  to  Paris  are 
familiar  with  his  name  in  large  red  letters,  written  diago- 
nally across  the  side  of  a house,  and  tvritteu  in  precisely 
similar  fashion  at  the  back  of  his  mounting  cards.  When 
he  first  adopted  photography  as  a business,  in  1852,  he  tvas 
a familiar  character  in  Paris.  M.  Lacan  says  : — “ He  knew 
everybody,  and  everybody  knew  him,  for  he  had  been  suc- 
cessively a student  of  medicine,  a designer,  a journalist, 
aud  he  had  made  innumerable  friends  among  the  different 
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classes  of  persons  who  had  been  his  companions  in  work  or 
pleasure.  In  1852  he  rented  a small  house  with  a garden 
attached,  situate  No.  113,  St.  Lazare  Street  (a  cabalistic 
number),  and  he  had  painted  on  the  wall,  in  gigantic 
letters,  his  strange  fictitious  name.  lie  made  there 
the  portraits  of  every  one  who  had  any  celebrity.  Ilis 
prints,  which  were  large  for  that  time,  presented  an  en- 
tirely novel  appearance.  Nadar  worked  generally  in  full 
sunlight,  or,  at  least,  by  lighting  the  subject  in  such  a way 
that  one  side  of  the  face  was  very  light  and  the  other  very 
dark.  This  resembled  very  much  what  is  now  called  the 
Rembrandt  portrait.  These  artistic  pictures  had  a great 
success,  and  soon  the  new  photographer  felt  the  need  of 
enlarging  his  establishment.  lie  opened  a studio  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines,  near  the  Madeleine.  lie  had 
there,  in  the  second  storey,  a glass-room  and  ateliers  which 
differed  only  from  those  of  his  co-workers  by  their  larger 
dimensions  and  their  style  of  ornamentation.  Everything 
on  the  inside  and  outside  was  painted  red.  From  the  vesti- 
bule, which  opened  on  the  Boulevard  to  all  the  passers-by 
(and  in  which  were  exposed  numerous  specimens),  up  to 
the  iron  work  of  the  glass  roof,  everything  presented  to 
the  eye  this  glaring  colour.  Nadar  himself  appeared  to 
his  visitors  wearing  a long  woollen  jacket,  which,  together 
with  his  great  height,  his  red  hair,  his  curled  mustache, 
and  his  pale  complexion,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
stage  devil,  as  represented  at  the  theatre  in  certain  fantas- 
tical pieces.  The  prints  he  made  were  bordered  with  red 
lines.  Ilis  signature  and  the  address  were  printed  in  red. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a veritable  carnival  of  red.  As  the  Empire 
was  then  in  existence,  and  as  Nadar  was  known  to  be  a 
Republican,  it  was  said  to  be  a striking  manifestation  of 
his  political  opinions.” 

After  reference  to  his  experiments  in  ballooning,  and 
the  accidents  which  nearly  cost  the  artist  his  life  and  that 
of  his  wife,  the  present  studio  of  the  eccentric  artist  is 
described.  It  is  in  the  Rue  Anjou  St.  Ilonre,  in  the  most 
opulent  and  elegant  quarter,  a house  which  he  has  con- 
verted into  a little  artistic  palace.  “ Here  pink  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  red  in  the  general  decoration,  and  the  master 
of  the  house  has  substituted  the  white  cashmere  jacket  for 
the  scarlet  one.  The  house  opens  by  a large  vestibule, 
entered  through  a glass  folding  door.  This  vestibule  is 
covered  with  frames,  in  which  are  exposed  various  speci- 
mens. On  the  left  is  a large  reception-room,  adorned  with 
very  fine  paintings,  representing  the  different  phases  of  the 
ascension  of  his  balloon  the  Giant.  Works  of  art  and  high- 
priced  porcelains  (>Jadar  is  one  of  our  principal  collectors 
in  this  line)  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  On  the 
right  of  the  vestibule  is  the  sales-room,  at  the  back  of 
which,  through  curtains  made  of  old  tapestry,  always  open, 
is  seen  the  principal  room,  which  alone  takes  up  the  half  of 
the  ground  floor.  This  large  apartment,  which  resembles 
an  art  exhibition-room,  is  lighted  from  the  top  ; a kind  of 
gallery,  formed  by  the  slender  columns  that  support  the 
ceiling,  surrounds  it  on  three  sides.  It  is  there  that  the 
customers  are  received,  and  await,  without  impatience,  the 
time  for  sitting,  having  to  entertain  the  eyes  and  the  mind 
exquisite  paintings,  curious  albums,  rare  flowers,  and  works 
of  art  of  all  kinds.” 

An  artist  of  reputation,  M.  Vienseuf,  is  at  work  painting 
the  enlarged  portraits  in  this  gallery.  Ilis  half-length 
portraits  cost  from  one  to  two  thousand  francs,  and  his 
full-length  from  three  to  four  thousand;  but  Nadar’s 
customers  do  not  object  to  these  high  prices,  for  they  are 
genuine  master-pieces. 

“ In  the  first  storey  is  the  main  operating-room,  which  is 
upwards  of  fifteen  yards  long  by  thirteen  wide,  and  about 
four  yards  in  average  height.  The  skylight,  which  is 
straight,  and  not  inclined,  as  is  generally  the  case,  is 
hung  with  three  rows  of  curtains  (made  of  muslin  and 
cretonne,  both  of  a greyish  tint),  which  move  in  all 
directions.  A small  moveable  chamber,  which  is  also 
furnished  with  a double  row  of  curtains,  and  which  can  be 
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moved  in  any  direction,  allows  the  operator,  according  to 
the  season,  the  hour,  and  type  of  the  sitters,  to  light  them 
under  all  their  aspects,  and  at  all  angles,  from  a front 
light  to  the  divers  glancing  lights  of  that  known  by  the 
name  of  “the  illumination  of  the  foot-lights.”  Large 
backgrounds,  paiuted  by  some  of  the  best  scene  painters 
of  Paris,  represent,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  a great 
variety  of  subjects.  This  immense  terrace  can  be  lighted, 
as  desired,  from  the  north,  the  east,  or  the  west. 

“Nadar  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of  removing  from 
the  water  every  morning  the  prints  immersed  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  he  examines  each  with  great  care, 
rejecting  all  those  that  seem  to  him  imperfect.  The 
drying  is  done  by  means  of  blotting-paper. 

“ Success  has  crowned  his  efforts,  and  the  public  hold 
him  in  high  favour.  It  must  be  Admitted,  however,  that 
he  has  neglected  nothing  to  maintain  this  position.  He 
has  anticipated  all  improvements,  and  his  prints  have  a 
peculiar  character  which  renders  them  eminently  artistic. 
Boldly  lighted,  they  present  startling  effects,  together 
with  an  «xquisite  purity  of  outside  and  a transparency 
of  tone  which  render  them  most  charming  to  the  eye. 
They  are  especially  remarkable  for  a harmony  which  is 
particularly  striking  in  the  portraits  of  women  dressed  in 
white.  The  entire  gradation  of  whites,  so  difficult  to 
obtain  in  photography,  is  represented  along-side  of  the 
deepest  blacks.  The  kind  of  portraits  most  generally 
made  by  Nadar  is  the  album  card  bust,  enamelled  or 
plain,  and  the  enlargements.  All  the  cards  made  at  this 
establishment  have  the  date  photographed  in  the  orna- 
mental designs  which  surround  the  picture.  It  is  a very 
good  idea,  and  is  rendered  more  complete  by  the  repro- 
duction of  the  autographic  signature  when  it  is  the 
portrait  of  a well-known  person.  I would  mention  that 
Nadar  is  the  first  in  France  who  applied  the  electric  light 
to  photography.  His  experiments,  at  the  time  he  made 
them  (about  18G0),  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention. 
It  was  by  means  of  this  light  that  he  was  enabled  to 
reproduce,  in  a numerous  series  of  views  of  a highly 
fantastic  character,  the  interior  of  the  catacombs  and  of 
the  sewers  of  Paris.  He  has  used,  also  with  success,  the 
magnesium  light  for  the  same  purpose.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

BY  M.  I)E  ST.  FLORENT.* 

Exposure. — The  paper,  after  having  sojourned  in  the 
bath  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  is  dried  between  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  placed  behind  a painting  upon  glass. 

If  the  operation  is  conducted  in  full  sunlight,  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  will  have  but  little  influence  upon 
the  clearness  of  the  picture,  because  of  the  great  rapidity 
of  the  printing ; but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  diffused  light 
is  employed  for  printing,  the  result  will  be  a very  blurred 
one.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  paper 
next  the  painting  itself,  interposing  between  the  two 
surfaces  a sheet  of  mica,  or  any  other  substance  of  a thin 
and  transparent  nature. 

The  following  plan  may  be  adopted  : — Round  the 
margin  of  the  painting  itself  are  cemented  strips  of  thick 
paper  about  one  centimetre  in  breadth  ; the  prepared 
paper  is  then  applied  in  a damp  state  upon  a glass  plate, 
and  sponged  after  such  operation.  The  latter  is  placed 
against  the  painting  with  this  paper  frame  to  protect  it, 
the  slight  distance  between  the  two  serving  to  prevent  the 
painting  from  becoming  damaged,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  yield  a blurred  image. 

The  printing  frame  having  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
the  paper  is  seen  to  bleach  rapidly,  and  the  operation  may 
be  considered  finished  when  the  high  lights  of  the  image 
have  become  perfectly  white.  The  print  is  then  removed 
from  the  frame — a longer  exposure  jeopardising  the 
impression  altogether. 

* Continued  from  page  125, 
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The  image  is  now  plunged  into  water  or  alcohol,  which 
removes  the  excess  of  sublimate.  In  this  state  it  is 
capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  diffused  light  for 
some  minutes,  and  may  be  preserved  for  a long  time  in  an 
album. 

Theory  of  (he  Formation  of  the  Image. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  reactions  which  take  place  in  the 
operations  which  we  have  just  described. 

On  its  exit  from  the  mercury  bath  the  sheet  is  impreg- 
nated with  mercurial  chloride,  which  is  reduced  by  the 
light,  giving  rise  to  chloride  of  mercury  and  free  chlorine. 
The  latter  combines  with  the  subchloride  of  silver,  which 
is  transformed  into  white  chloride.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sub-cliloride  not  acted  upon  assumes  a peculiar  physical 
condition,  which  permits  of  its  being  impressed  by  various 
coloured  rays. 

The  excess  of  mercurial  chloride  having  been  eliminated 
by  washing,  the  image  is  composed  of  chloride  of  silver 
and  subchloride  in  a certain  physical  condition,  and  of 
mercurial  chloride. 

The  calomel  may  be  transformed  into  sublimate,  either 
by  the  aid  of  chlorised  water,  or  by  means  of  agua  regia  ; 
it  may  then  be  removed  by  repeated  washing. 

The  image  is  formed  of  chloride  of  silver  and  sub- 
chloride of  the  same  metal : we  shall  see  presently  how  it 
may  be  possible  to  preserve  these  compositions  from  all 
ulterior  change. 

If  we  allow  a film  of  sub-chloride,  sensitized  with 
nitrate  of  mercury,  to  bleach  completely  iu  the  daylight, 
and  we  immerse  it  afterwards  in  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
allowed  to  blacken  in  daylight,  it  becomes  susceptible  once 
more  (after  having  been  passed  again  into  the  mercurial 
bath)  of  reproducing  coloured  images. 

Employment  of  Alkaline  Iodides. — It  is  known  to  be 
possible  to  obtain  photographic  positive  prints  direct,  by 
means  of  certain  processes,  the  simplest  of  which  is  that 
of  M.  Lassaigne,  which  consists  in  immersing  a blackened 
paper  in  a dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  to 
expose  it  afterwards  to  the  light.  This  method  may  be 
applied  equally  for  the  production  of  lieliochromic  images. 

For  this  purpose  it  suffices  to  plunge  a paper  coated 
with  sub-chloride  of  silver  for  some  minutes  in  a five-per 
cent,  solution  of  iodide,  after  having  been  freed,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  washing,  from  the  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid  which  it  contains. 

It  is  exposed  to  the  light  as  above,  and  we  obtain  with  a 
sufficient  exposure  an  impression  in  which  the  whites  are 
formed  of  iodide  of  silver,  that  blackens  very  slowly  under 
the  action  of  the  light,  even  when  the  excess  of  alkaline 
iodide  is  removed,  so  as  to  prevent  any  ulterior  action  upon 
the  sub-chloride  forming  the  coloured  portions  of  the 
image. 

Employment  of  Peroxygenic  Acids. — It  is  known  that  certain 
peroxygenic  acids — such,  for  instance,  as  chromic  acid — are 
reduced  under  the  mlluence  of  the  solar  rays.  The  helio- 
chromic  process  of  M.  Foitevin  is  founded  upon  the 
reduction  of  a mixture  of  bichromate  of  potashand  sulphate 
of  copper.  We  have  been  able  lately  to  determine  that  the 
analogous  properties  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  also 
applicable  to  heliochromy. 

Nitric  Acids. — By  immersing  into  pure  concentrated 
nitric  acid  a sheet  of  paper  coated  with  sub-chloride  of 
silver  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  then  exposing  it  to 
light  behind  a painting  upon  glass,  we  obtain  in  a few 
minutes  in  the  sunshine  an  image  with  very  bright  colours, 
the  ground  of  which  is  a little  yellow  by  reason  of  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  organic  matter.  The  impres- 
sions are  very  fine,  and  present  passable  stability  if  the 
Sutton  paper  previously  referred  to  is  employed.  If  the 
sub-chloride  paper  contains  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  oxygen  set  free  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  water.  The  chlorine 
iu  a nasCent  condition  then  transforms  the  sub-chloride 
into  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  definite  reaction  is  analogous 


to  that  which  took  place  with  the  mercurial  chloride,  if,  on 
the  contrary  the  sub-chloride  employed  is  perfectly  neutral, 
there  is  probably  produced  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  silver,  and 
also  a little  chloride  of  the  same  metal. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — The  employment  of  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  a small,  quantity  of  water  gives  analogous 
results,  especially  upon  ordinary  paper.  There  is  then 
formed  in  the  whites  sulphate  of  silver  and  a little  chloride. 
We  are  about  to  undertake  some  experiments  by  the  aid  of 
compounds  of  the  chlorine  series,  and  we  hope  to  encounter 
some  accelerating  agents. 

Action  of  Extra-Prismatic  Hays. — If  we  examine  atten- 
tively the  image  obtained  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
processes,  we  remark  that  all  the  colours  appear  mixed 
with  red  and  violet.  This  result  should  be  attributed,  as 
M.  Becquerel  has  observed,  in  his  great  work  upon  light, 
to  the  action  of  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays.  The 
action  of  these  may  be  weakened  by  placing  before  the 
frame,  or  before  the  lens,  according  to  circumstances,  a 
vessel  containing  a solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinine,  a 
substance  which  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  them 
almost  entirely.  As  to  the  infra-red  rays,  they  may  be 
absorbed  by  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  a 
mixture  of  these  two  products  will  give  good  results. 

Impression  of  the  Prismatic  Image. — We  have  not  till  now 
tried  to  secure  an  impression  of  the  prismatic  image  by 
the  aid  of  the  processes  above  described.  It  i3  probable, 
however,  that  the  thing  would  not  present  any  great 
difficulty.  It  would  be  possible,  even  with  our  present 
very  imperfect  manner  of  fixing,  to  render  some  service  to 
the  new  science  known  under  the  name  of  spectral  analysis. 
We  know,  in  fact,  that  in  certain  metals  the  lines  of 
the  spectrum  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce a sound  reason  for  the  cause.  Images  of  a fine 
character,  obtained  upon  albumen,  and  capable  of  being 
preserved  for  some  time,  would  serve  to  allow  the  spectra 
of  the  different  metals  to  be  compared  at  leisure.  We 
have  not  yet  examined  the  action  of  different  sources  of 
artificial  light  upon  sub-chloride  of  silver ; but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  are  susceptible  of  giving  images  quite 
as  well  as  solar  radiations. 

Addition  of  Chromic  Acid  to  the  Mercury  Bath. — There 
seems  to  be  some  advantage  in  adding  to  the  nitrate  of 
mercury  bath  a small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid  ; the  colours  obtained  by  means  of  a 
bath  thus  modified  appear  to  be  more  vivid. 

('Jo  be  continued.) 


WIIEY  DRY  FLATES. 

BY  A.  DE  POVORSKY-JORANKO.* 

In  the  photographic  journals,  as  also  in  the  handbooks 
relating  to  the  art,  there  are  many  prescriptions  for  pre- 
serving the  sensitiveness  of  dry  collodion  plates,  or  for 
prolonging  the  period  of  sensitiveness  of  wet  ones.  A great 
many  substances  have  been  poured  over  the  surface  of  the 
collodionized  plate  with  this  object,  giving  more  or  less 
satisfactory  results  ; but  the  incessant  variety  of  the  ex- 
periments conducted  prove  that  the  object  of  the  experi- 
menters has  only  partially  been  realised,  and  that  there 
remains  yet  something  to  be  accomplished. 

You  were  good  enough  to  notice  in  your  journal  my 
paper  upon  sensitized  dry  paper  in  1869,  and  in  that  com- 
munication I mentioned  whey  as  a preservative  of  the 
photographic  film,  and  I had  the  honour  to  forward  you 
some  specimens  which  you  were  good  enough  to  accept. 
To-day  I again  come  before  you  with  my  whey,  but  this 
time  bring  it  forward  as  a preservative  of  sensitized  dry 
plates,  for  which  purpose  it  seems  to  answer  excellently 
well.  I will  describe  my  method  of  working,  and  enclose 
you  some  prints  produced  by  the  same,  so  that  you  may 
decide  whether  or  no  my  process  is  worth  publishing. 

My  method  is  of  the  simplest,  and.the  results  without  a 
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fault.  It  is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  collodion  suitable 
for  dry  plates,  and  it  gives  magnificent  results  with  broinized 
collodion  such  as  that  of  Sutton.  The  harmony  of  tone  in 
pure  broinized  collodion  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
since  1 read  of  the  Sutton  process  in  the  Monitevr  de  la 
l 'holographic  I employ  it  for  wet  plates. 

The  glass  plates  are  cleaned,  coated,  and  sensitized  in 
the  ordinary  way  ; only,  if  the  collodion  employed  is  bromo- 
iodized,  it  should  not  be  freshly  prepared,  and  should  be 
such  as  will  give  good  wet  plate  negatives.  To  clean  my 
plates  l employ  Carey  Lea's  method — that  is  to  say,  1 wash 
them  for  half  an  hour  in  a solution  of  sixty  grammes  of 
bichromate  of  potash  mixed  with  sixty  cubic  centimetres 
of  common  sulphuric  acid  and  one  thousand  of  water.  This 
solution  effectually  cleans  the  glass.  After  having  well 
rinsed  the  surface  of  the  plates  on  their  exit  from  the  bath 
in  clean  water,  they  have  merely  to  be  wiped  with  a clean 
rag  impregnated  with  a little  old  collodion.  If  one  works 
with  broino-iodized  collodion,  two  or  three  minutes’  im- 
mersion in  a silver  bath  of  eight  per  cent,  strength  is  suffi- 
cient. If.  on  the  other  hand,  a simple  broinized  collodion 
is  used  (three  percent,  of  bromide  of  cadmium)  an  immer- 
sion of  ten  minutes  in  a silver  bath  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
percent,  strength  is  indispensable.  We  prefer  the  simply 
bromized  collodion,  on  account  of  its  rapidity  and  excellent 
results. 

After  having  been  sensitized,  the  plate  is  plunged  into 
a bath  filled  with  rain-water  to  which  has  been  added  one 
per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  The  plate  should  remain  at  least 
four  minutes  herein,  after  which  it  is  put  under  a rose  and 
energetically  washed  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  water 
employed  may,  if  charged  with  carbonate,  be  acidulated 
until  slightly  acid  to  the  taste.  After  washing,  the  plate 
is  drained,  and  covered  with  a preservative  made  up  as  I am 
about  to  describe. 

One  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  skimmed  milk  are 
taken,  and  to  it  are  added  one  hundred  grammes  of  rain 
water,  and  the  mixture  is  then  put  on  the  fire.  As  soon 
as  it  commences  to  boil,  one  or  two  grammes  of  acetic  acid, 
together  with  one  gramme  of  citric  acid,  are  added,  which 
will  soon  turn  the  milk.  Having  separated  the  caseine  by 
filtration,  there  is  put  into  the  liquid  the  white  of  an  egg  ; 
the  liquid  is  shaken  for  some  moments,  and  then  put  upon 
the  fire  again  and  boiled  five  or  six  times  consecutively, 
after  which  the  whey — thus  clarified  and  filtered — is  put 
into  a clean  bottle  with  a few  grains  of  camphor,  and  may 
be  kept  fresh,  in  a cool  place,  for  perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks.  At  the  same  time  the  preparation  is  such  an  in- 
expensive one  that  it  is  no  serious  matter  if  it  has  to  be 
prepared  fresh  for  every  operation. 

Of  this  whey  one  hundred  grammes  are  taken,  and  to  it 
<>•25  grammes  of  pyrogallic  acid  added,  and  the  preser- 
vative is  then  ready  for  use.  A small  portion  of  it  is 
poured  upon  the  drained  plate  to  chase  away  the  water; 
t his  is  thrown  away,  and  the  plate  again  covered  with  some 
more,  sufficient  to  envelop  the  whole  surface,  care  being 
taken  that  the  preservative  covers  the  collodion  throughout. 

The  preservative  is  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plates 
for  about  a minute,  and  then  the  latter  is  put  under  a rose 
and  again  washed  energetically,  this  operation  being  in- 
herent to  success.  Afterwards  there  remains  but  to  dry 
the  plate  in  a dark  place  and  one  free  from  dust.  In  an 
hour  the  plate  is  perfectly  dry,  and  will  retain  its  sensi- 
tiveness for  three  months ; beyond  that  time  I have  not 
pushed  my  experiments. 

I must  here  refer  to  a very  interesting  matter.  It  sorhe- 
times  happens  that  markings  and  lines  appear  on  the  plate 
after  desiccation  ; on  the  development,  these  disappear. 
An  observation  made  by  M.  Mosley  in  1863  coincides  with 
this  experience  of  mine,  although  I. am  unable  to  give  any 
explanation  of  the  matter. 

As  regards  exposure  and  development,  the  former  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  illumination  of  the  object,  and 
cannot  be  vigorously  defined.  At  the  same  time  1 may 


mention  that  the  largest  exposure  for  landscapes  in  the 
dark  days  of  autumn  and  winter,  with  a triplet  (iutlf-plate) 
lens  of  Dallmeyer,  ought  not  to  exceed  thirty  seconds.  1 
obtain  vigorous  and  harmonious  negatives  after  a develop- 
ment of  four  or  five  minutes.  For  interiors,  everything 
of  course  depends  upon  the  light,  and  the  exposure  may 
last  either  several  minutes  or  several  hours.  The  method 
of  development  is  alkaline  combined  witlr  intensifying  in 
the  ordinary  manner  with  pyrogallic  acid,  acetic,  or  citric 
acid  and  nitrate  of  silver.  I employ  the  undermentioned 


formula! : — 

No.  1. — Distilled  water 

..  100  grammes 

Pyrogallic  acid  ... 

..  0-25  „ 

No.  2. — Distilled  water 

..  100  „ 

Bromide  of  potassium  ., 

..  2 „ 

No.  3. — Liquid  ammonia  ... 

..  100  „ 

Distilled  water 

..  100  „ 

To  develop,  I take  twenty-five 

grammes  of  solution 

No.  1,  and  add  one  gramme  of  No  2 ; and,  having  put  the 
plate  under  the  rose  to  moisten  it  well,  I treat  the  film 
two  or  three  times  with  this  solution,  after  which  1 add 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  solution  No.  3.  I cover  the  plate 
with  this  mixture,  and  allow  it  to  remain  upon  the  film  for 
thirty  or  forty  seconds,  pouring  lxick  into  the  developing 
cup  and  throwing  it  again  over  the  plate.  The  image 
appears  on  the  first  application  of  the  ammonia  liquid,  and 
grows  more  and  more  vigorous.  As  soon  as  the  develop- 
ment becomes  tardy,  a few  more  drops  of  the  solution 
No.  3 are  added,  and  the  operation  is  thus  proceded  with 
until  all  the  details  of  the  image  have  appeared,  when  1 
stop,  and  wash  the  negative,  and  fix  it  with  a fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The 
fixing  should  render  the  image  transparent,  and  remove 
the  least  trace  of  bromide  of  silver.  Afterwards  the 
negative  is  thoroughly  washed,  aud  1 proceed  to  intensify 
in  diffuse  daylight.  A solution  is  made  of : — 

Water  ...  ...  ...  100  grammes 

Pyrogallic  acid  0-25  „ 

Citric  acid 0-25  „ 

Thirty  grammes  of  this  solution  are  mixed  with  eight  or 
ten  drops  of  a six  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  this  mixture  is  pouied  on  and  off  the  plate,  allowing 
it  to  remain  thirty  to  forty  seconds.  The  intensifying 
goes  on  rapidly,  and  one  need  not  hurry  it  too  much,  there- 
fore. When  the  proper  amount  of  vigour  has  been 
secured,  the  plate  is  washed.  A little  more  hyposulphite 
solution  is  poured  over  the  film,  and  the  latter  again 
thoroughly  washed,  and  placed  upright  upon  filter  paper 
to  dry.  I may  add,  that  the  collodion  covered  with  the 
whey  preservative  withstands  perfectly  well  all  this 
washing,  and  the  film,  when  dry,  is  uniform  and  brilliant, 
and  is  only  with  difficulty  scratched  with  the  nail.  This 
may  appear  incredible,  but  the  first  plate  will  prove  the 
veracity  of  my  statement. 

Finally,  I may  remark  that  not  a plate  has  failed  me 
in  this  method,  and  I feel  sure  that  any  mediocre  operator 
working  it  with  a little  care  will  rarely  be  unsuccessful. 
One  should  never  hasten  the  development  of  the  plates. 
The  more  slow  it  is,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
result,  for  you  can  then  control  the  image  better,  and 
correct  any  mistake  that  may  have  arisen  from  too  long  or 
too  slow  an  exposure.  The  ammonia  should  only  be 
introduced  with  great  foresight  and  caution.  After  two 
or  three  plates,  one  becomes  perfectly  competent  to  watch 
and  control  the  progress  of  the  development,  the  alkaline 
method  having  a great  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the 
process  ordinarily  adopted  by  photographers. 


(fcomspn&mf. 

IMPEDIMENTA  OF  THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Sir,— Kjndly  allow  me  a word  or  two  in  reply  to  Mr.  James 
Martin,  who,  in  an  article  in  last  week’s  number  of  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  says,  in  reference  to  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
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a contemporary,  ‘‘  Had  the  writer  been  as  good  a mechanic  as  he 
was  ingenious,  his  article  had  never  been  written.”  And  by  way 
of  a beginning  I would  slightly  alter  and  extend  the  quotation, 
and  say  of  Mr.  Martin,  had  he  been  anything  at  all  approaching 
a mechanic,  or  had  he  tried  the  proposed  gas-bag  that  he  recom- 
mends to  his  readers,  his  article  would  never  have  beeu  written. 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Martin  show  a want  of  mechanical  knowledge, 
but,  what  is  worse,  he  betrays  a sad  want  of  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes.  An  experienced  lantern  operator  would 
never  say,  in  reference  to  weights  for  the  gas-bags,  “I  have 
always  found  that  they  could  be  borrowed  from  any  tradesman 
dealing  in  heavy  articles.”  Of  course  he  would  know  "that  weights 
might  be  borrowed,  but  what  kind  of  weights?  In  all  probability 
the  large,  round-shaped  variety,  slightly  tapering  to  one  end,  and 
which  can  only  be  induced  to  lie  on  the  sharply  inclined  boards  by 
wedges  of  a pocket-knife  and  a bunch  of  keys,  and  sundry  other 
gentlemen's  companions,  the  whole  struct  ure  being  about  as  secure 
as  a child’s  cardboard  castle,  and,  in  consequence,  keeping  the  ope- 
rator in  a state  of  mental  uneasiness  far  from  conducive  to  a 
successful  exhibition.  The  experience  of  a quarter  of  a century 
tells  me  that  the  right  thing  is  to  get  the  required  weight  cast  in 
the  form  of  two  or  four  bars,  the  length  of  the  breadth  of  the 
boards,  and  to  take  them  with  you  wherever  you  go.  If  the  ope- 
rator finds  them  troublesome  in  the  bottom  of  a cab  or  railway 
carriage,  he  had  better  stay  at  home,  and  let  another  take  his  place. 

My  object  in  writing,  however,  is  not  to  controvert  Mr.  Martin’s 
notions  on  weights — operators  may  be  safely  left  to  discover  the 
right  thing  for  themselves.  My  object  is  to  guard  your  readers 
against  being  misled  by  his  proposal  to  make  square  bags  uf  the 
foldiug  camera  or  accordion  type,  which  could  only  end  in  the 
discovery  that  they  had  thrown  away  their  money  and  lost  their 
valuable  time  iu  making  a thing  that  was  utterly  unfit  for  the 
purpose  intended  ; and  this  I can  probably  best  do  by  describing  the 
trial  and  failure  of  one  of  my  friends  here,  whom  I shall  callMr.  A. 

Mr.  A.,  then,  is  recognized  on  all  hands  as  at  once  the  most 
ingenious  and  thoroughly  practical  mechanic  in  Scotland,  and 
that  is  saying  a good  deal.  In  our  own  clique,  whenever  a diffi- 
culty occurs,  it  is,  “ Send  for  Mr.  A. or  if  one  is  expected,  it  is, 
“ Never  mind,  Mr.  A.  will  be  there,  and  will  make  it  all  right 
in  fact,  his  mechanical  ingenuity  is  equal  to  anything — from  pick- 
ing the  lock  of  a camera  case  to  devising  suitable  appliances  for 
photographing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Well,  some  two  years  ago 
he  intimated  his  intention  to  improve  on  the  usual  convenient 
wedge-shaped  gas-bag.  and  if  it  had  not  been  two  years  too  early, 
his  proposition  might  have  been  said  to  be  a literal  copy  of  Mr. 
Martin’s  proposal ; and,  being  thoroughly  practical,  as  well  as 
mechanical,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  his  idea  into  practice. 
Some  of  his  workmen  are  experienced  camera  makers,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  labour  was  two  beautiful  bags,  patent  cocks,  polished 
boards,  and  rubber  sides  that  folded  and  fitted  admirably.  By 
and  by  an  exhibition  was  arranged  for,  and  the  bags  were  sent  to 
me  to  be  filled.  The  tube  from  the  gasometer  was  attached,  and 
so  far  all  went  well ; soon  the  upper  board  began  to  rise,  and 
simultaneously  an  uncomfortable  coggliness  or  toppliug-over  ten- 
dency showed  itself.  This  might  have  been  remedied  by  upright 
stays ; but  a greater  evil  soon  became  apparent : the  bellows 
arrangement,  in  short,  was  a failure.  Although  the  pressure  on 
the  gasometer  was  not  more  than  four  inches  of  water,  long 
before  the  bag  was  full  the  four  sides  suddenly  sprung  out  in  one 
bulge,  letting  the  wooden  top  sink  down,  and  showing  unmistak- 
ably that  the  thing  would  not  do.  Of  course  Mr.  A.  did  not  at 
once  give  up  his  plan  ; many  schemes  were  tried,  but  at  last  the 
rubber  was  stripped  off  and  handed  over  to  the  worker  iu  that 
material,  who  converted  it  into  a pair  of  useful  wedge-shaped 
bags,  that  have  been  iu  use  ever  since. 

Moral. — Do  not  try  to  work  out  Mr.  Martin’s  proposal  till  he 
is  able  to  report  its  success  ; and  when  he  does,  ask  cui  bono  f You 
would  still  have  four  boards  to  carry,  and  even  if  they  were  empty 
they  could  not  be  carried  so  conveniently  as  a pair  of  ordinary 
pressure  boards,  while  if  full  the  inconvenience  would  be  much 
increased. 

I am  very  anxious  for  some  improvement  on  the  ordinary  means 
of  supplying  gas  for  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  but  am  quite  certain 
that  we  have  experimental  evidence  that  it  will  not  be  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Martin. — Yours  respectfully, 

John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 


Sir, — Since  reading  the  article  by  Mr.  James  Martin  iu  the 
Photographic  News  of  the  2nd  inst.,  on  the  uuwieldly  apparatus 
required  for  the  exhibiting  of  the  magic  lantern  by  the  aid  of  the 
lime  light,  an  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  that  water  might  be  used 


to  give  the  necessary  pressure  to  the  gas  bags.  India-rubber  bags 
might  easily  be  made,  which,  when  empty,  would  occupy  a very 
small  space  ; but  when  filled  with  water  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  weights.  Or,  instead  of  bags,  zinc  tanks  might  be 
employed,  of  such  a size  as  to  he  utilized  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
slides,  and  filled  with  water  during  the  exhibition. 

Having  occasion  last  year  to  show  my  own  dissolving  view 
apparatus,  I found  considerable  inconvenience  from  not  having 
proper  weights  with  me,  and  was  obliged  to  use  large  stones, 
which  twice  during  the  entertainment  rolled  off  the  bags,  to  the 
annoyance  of  myself  and  the  consternation  of  the  audience. 

I have  not  the  faintest  idea  as  to  whether  water  bags  could 
practically  be  used,  but  offer  the  suggestion  simply  for  what  it  is 
worth. — Yours  obediently,  Oxygen. 

ACETATE  OF  LEAD  FOR  ELIMINATING 
HYPOSULPHITES. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  that  the  elimination  of  hyposul- 
phite from  prints  is  being  discussed  in  your  pages  ; the  subject  is 
an  important  one,  and  I feel  much  interest  in  it. 

When  Mr.  Newton  first  proposed  the  use  of  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead  to  effect  the  removal  of  hypo  from  prints,  he  asserted,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  that  the  decomposition  ot  the  hypo  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lead.  I am  more  than  iuclined  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  fori  find  in  the  late  Professor 
Miller’s  Chemistry  the  following  statement : — “ Solutions  of  the 
hyposulphites  give  a white  precipitate  of  plumbic  hyposulphite  iu 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  lead.”  If  this  be  the  case  it  would  surely 
only  make ’matters  worse  to  treat  prints  containing  hypo  with  any 
lead  salt,  for  by  so  doing  we  should  be  merely  replacing  a soluble 
hyposulphite  by  one  which  is  insoluble  or  only  sparingly  soluble. 
Is  not  this  a clear  case  of  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ? — i.e.. 
if  the  above  view  be  correct.  But  even  supposing  that  sulphate  of 
lead  be  formed  by  the  lead  treatment,  as  Mr.  Newton  asserts,  I 
think  the  advantage  gained  is  a doubtful  one.  This  salt  is  in- 
soluble iu  water,  and  so  must  remain  in  the  print  ; it  is  also 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  frequently  pre- 
sent in  the  atmosphere  of  towns,  sulphide  of  lead  being  formed. 
This  would  certainly  cause  some  discolouratioH  of  the  photograph. 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Vogel’s  method  with  iodine  is  also 
of  doubtful  value.  The  hypo  is  converted  by  iodine  into  tetrath- 
ionate  of  soda,  which  being  only  another,  and  probably  more  un- 
stable, compound  of  sulphur,  would  require  as  careful  removal  from 
the  prints  as  the  original  hypo. 

I hear  very  little  about  chloride  of  lime  as  a means  of  eliminating 
hypo  from  prints.  It  does  not  seeinto  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, though  I believe  it  to  be  far  less  open  to  objection  than 
either  iodine  or  acetate  of  lead,  no  compound  being  formed  by  its 
means  which  is  injurious  to  the  piints.  It  is  said  to  weaken  the 
prints.  Why  should  it  do  so?  I have  never  tried  it  myself,  so  1 
cannot  say  whether  it  seriously  affects  them. — Yours  truly, 

Warrington,  March  3lrt,  1374.  F.  W.  Reynolds. 


Ihmiiriugs  of  jsorictics. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Free  Library.  William  Brown  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  3lst  ult , the  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Dear  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Kirkby  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  T.  Ellerbeck  exhibited  a Howard’s  portable  tent, 
which  he  intended  to  use  for  changing  and  developing  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  handed  round  a small  nugget  of  silver, 
which  he  had  obtained  by  fusing  his  waste  silver  paper  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  and  borax  on  a smithy  fire. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Green  showed  forty  11  by  14  views  of  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  scenery  of  the  United  States,  consisting  mostly 
of  views  of  the  district  of  Colorado,  Rocky  Mountains,  &c..  taken 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  the  photographer  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Survey  Expedition,  under  Professor  Hayden.  Mr.  Green,  in 
describing  "the  views,  detailed  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
photographer  in  those  districts  laboured.  Not  only  had  every- 
thing to  be  carried  ojj  horseback,  but  many  miles  had  to  be 
traversed,  and  sometimes  heights  of  3,000  feet  to  be  scaled  before 
a suitable  standpoint  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Forrest  and  Mr.  Keith  both  spoke  of  the  exquisite 
character  of  the  views,  and  of  the  remarkable  success  of  Mr. 
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Jackson  in  obtaining  such  excellent  pictures  under  such  difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr.  W.  Atkin'S  then  explained  the  construction  of  the 
Woodbury  sciopticon,  and  afterwards  exhibited  by  its  aid  a number 
of  transparencies  taken  by  the  members. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Socibtt. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Hall, 
5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  1st  instant, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members:  — 
Dr.  Dickson,  Messrs.  A.  Henderson,  A.  Fullerton,  W.  H.  Moss, 
J.R.  Wright,  R.  Drvburgh,  J.  Drvburgh,  R.  Simpson,  J.  Simpson, 
J.  C.  Pottage,  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Robertson. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bow  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ First  Notes  of  Some 
Experiments  upon  the  Effects  of  Sunlight  on  the  Colours  of  Pig- 
ments, with  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Propriety  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies  Discussing  Artistic  Questions”  (in  our  next).  The 
more  interesting  or  novel  points  of  the  paper  were  the  facts  that 
Prussian  blue  and  rose  madder  were,  in  oil  painting,  unaffected  by 
light ; that  Vandyke  brown  could  not  be  depended  upon,  and  ought 
generally  to  be  replaced  by  a mixture  of  burnt  sienna  and  black. 
Biniodide  of  mercury — the  most  brilliant  of  scarlets — though 
liable  to  turn  yellow  and  disappear  altogether  in  the  shade,  and  to 
become  brown  in  sunlight,  is  preserved  from  both  changes  by 
being  mixed  with  mucilage  of  gum-arabic— a thick  mucilage 
of  gum-arabic — while  “ British  gum  ” (dextrine),  on  the  contrary, 
hastens  the  darkening.  Mr.  Bow  further  recommended  the  use 
of  tincture  of  iodine  for  colouring  the  spirit  in  thermometers, 
instead  of  the  fugitive  pink  generally  employed,  and  concluded 
with  an  experiment  to  show  what  he  considered  the  best  way  to 
use  mercury  as  an  intensifying  agent — t'.e.,  to  a saturated  solution 
of  mercury  bichloride  (corrosive  sublimate)  add  gradually  a solu- 
tion of  potassium  iodide,  with  constant  stirring,  till  the  orange 
precipitate  first  formed  is  just  dissolved. 

Mr.  Pringle  considered  Mr.  Bow’s  paper  would  be  of  much 
value  to  those  photographers  who  were  now  so  largely  engaged 
in  supplying  the  demand  for  coloured  work.  It  was  well  known 
that  photographs  had  got  a bad  name  for  want  of  permanence, 
and  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  same  be  said  of  these  paintings. 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Bow  would  not  be  long  in  giving  them  the 
second  part  of  his  researches,  as  they  would  help  much  to  enable 
them  to  select  permanent  instead  of  fugitive  pigments. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson  heartily  agreed  with  Mr.  Bow  in  saying  that 
the  societies  would  derive  much  benefit  from  the  discussion  of  art 
subjects.  The  Edinburgh  Society  had  not  neglected  the  question, 
but  there  was  still  plenty  of  room  to  do  more.  He  said  that 
artists  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  some  pigments 
were  liable  to  fade  or  chaugc,  and  such  systematic  experiments  as 
Mr.  Bow  had  been  conducting  would  help  them  materially  to 
make  proper  selections.  He  was  afraid,  however,  that  until  they 
went  back  to  the  good  old  way  of  making  their  own  colours,  as 
the  old  masters  had  done,  they  could  never  be  quite  certain  thut 
their  work  would  stand  as  it  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bow, 
said,  that  though  we  were  not,  as  a society,  all  artists  in  the  sense 
of  being  painters,  it  was  nevertheless  a subject  iii  which  we  were 
very  much  interested.  A great  many  of  our  large  photographs 
were  either  in  oil  or  water-colours ; it  was  therefore  a subject 
which  concerned  us  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  a purely 
photographic  nature.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Bow’s  able  paper  would 
be  the  means  of  arousing  the  attention  of  artistic  bodies,  and 
leading  them  to  discuss  and  thoroughly  exhaust  a subject  of  such 
vital  importance  to  them.  Artists  generally  were  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  overlooking  and  despising  subjects  of  a mechanical 
nature  in  connection  with  their  art.  Mr.  Bow’s  experiments  had 
clearly  proved  that  a few  weeks,  or  even  days’ exposure  to  sunlight 
was  sufficient  to  affect  more  or  less,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  to 
destroy,  many  of  the  colours  as  used  in  oil  and  water-colour  paint- 
ing. If  the  artists  of  the  present  day  wished  their  works  to  be 
seen  by  posterity  as  they  painted  them,  it  behoved  them  to  pay 
immediate  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  a 
remedy.  He  pointed  out  that  through  the  fading  of  even  one 
colour  in  the  face  of  a portrait  it  destroyed  the  just  balance  of  the 
colour,  whero  the  flesh  colour  was  bleached,  and  through  the 
darkening  of  the  yellow  it  often  left  the  face  of  a sort  of  degraded 
greenish  yellow,  which  was  hideous  to  look  at.  He  gave,  as 
instances  of  faded  paintings,  two  well-known  works  of  one  of  our 
leading  artists,  in  which  he  had  to  re-paint  many  of  the  delicate 


colours.  If,  then,  this  had  to  be  done  in  the  lifetime  of  the  artist, 
what  would  they  be  in  after  years,  when  the  sun  of  a hundred 
summers  had  shone  on  them  ? Turner,  in  many  of  his  water-colours, 
had  made  a liberal  use  of  the  fugitive  lakes ; so  much  so  that 
Ruskin,  in  his  “ British  Painters,”  remarks  “ that  to  see  one  of 
Turner’s  works  in  perfection,  or  as  the  artist  intended  it  to  be, 
it  would  require  to  be  seen  within  a fortnight  from  the  time  it  was 
painted.”  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  look  on  photographs  as  of  a 
fleeting  and  evanescent  nature  ; but  surely  the  much-abused  silver 
print  has  a longer  lease  of  permanence  than  this.  He  warned 
photographers  that  most  of  the  fine  effects  produced 
in  water  colour  on  the  basis  of  a silver  print  were  less 
stable  than  silver  prints  themselves.  Many  colours — particularly 
those  of  the  mercurial  salts — could  not  be  applied  in  a moist  state 
to  a silver  print  without  bleaching  it  in  a few  minutes  ; that  could 
be  seen  by  washing  the  colour  off  ugain  ; in  fact,  from  the  moment 
a silver  print  was  covered  with  pigments  in  a moist  state,  a pro- 
cess of  action  and  reaction  commenced,  which  resulted  in  their 
mutual  destruction.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Neilson  had  said 
about  the  permanence  of  the  colour  of  the  old  masters,  he  thought 
that  was  mainly  due  to  their  using  fewer  colours,  and  even  these 
few  were  mostly  found  in  a natural  state  as  earths,  &c.  They 
mostly  painted  in  a moro  solid  manner  and  with  a larger  body  of 
colour,  while  many  of  our  modern  painters  glaze  their  work  with 
a colour  which  fades  in  a very  short  time,  the  colours  used  most 
in  glazing  being  the  very  ones  the  light  most  affects.  The  great 
majority  of  our  modern  colours  were  chemical  combinations,  many 
of  them  with  a metallic  base  with  an  organic  compound,  which 
could  never  be  a stable  colour.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Bow’s  labours 
would  not  end  here,  but  that  he  would  pursue  the  subject,  and 
keep  the  different  colours  exposed  to  sunlight,  as  a longer  expo- 
sure might  develop  a great  deal  more  than  was  apparent  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  he  would  favour  the  society  with  another  paper  on 
this  most  interesting  subject.  He  begged  to  move  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bow  for  his  able  and  excellent  paper. 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed, understanding  that  Mr.  Bow  would  continue  his  experi- 
ments, and  bring  the  results  before  the  society. 


in  tyz  Stui>i0. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Patents  to  the  Curatorship  of  the  Patent 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir 
Francis  Pettit  Smith. 

Acetate  of  Lead  for  Eliminating  Hypo. — A corre- 
spondent signing  “ M.  M.  C.”  says  : — “ I see  there  is  a good  deal 
of  controversy  in  the  News  respecting  the  preservation  of 
photographic  prints  with  lead  salt.  I have  used  it  for  about 
eighteen  months,  and  in  that  time  have  not  had  a print  to 
change  eul  'Ur.  Certainly  my  experience  is  but  short,  but  I 
shall  still  continue  to  use  it  until  it  fails  in  its  purpose.  1 uso 
nitrate  of  lead  (not  acetate),  and  if  the  way  in  which  I use  it 
is  worth  having,  you  are  welcome  to  it.” 

Photography  at  the  International  Exhibition. — The 
Daily  Telegraph,  in  a first  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  in  which  it 
professes  to  be  not  so  much  critical,  or  even  descriptive  in 
detail,  as  desirous  of  giving  a general  idea,  thus  speaks  of  the 
photographs : — “ We  cross  to  the  gallery  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Hall,  and  find  ourselves  among  the  photographs,  which  well 
represent  the  condition  of  their  branch  of  art,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Amoug  the  names  most  often  occurring 
in  the  catalogue  are  those  of  A.  Boucher,  William  Bedford, 
Colonel  Stuart  Wcrtley,  the  Berlin  Photographic  Company, 
Robert  Crawshay,  and  Lombardi.  Such  names,  to  say  nothing 
of  others  almost  as  famous,  are  a guarantee  of  the  excellence 
which  those  who  look  upon  the  photographs  see  for  thomselves.” 
Photo-Enamels. — Anthony’s  Bulletin  gives  the  following 
from  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool: — “You  asK  me  for  some 
information  as  to  best  enamelling  process.  I can  only  say  the 
following  gives  good  results  : Firstly  is  required  a clear  trans- 
parency made  with  a toughisli  collodion  ; float  the  film  oft' 
the  glass  in  a solution  of  water  strongly  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  ; wash  well  in  several  waters, and  tone  in  a solution 
of  bichloride  of  iridium  and  chloride  of  gold,  in  the  following 
proportions  : — Toning  Bath. 

Sat.  (in  water)  sol.  of  .bichloride  of  iridium  ...  6 drs. 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 oz. 

Chloride  of  gold  (dissolved  in  J-oz.  water)  ...  3 grs. 
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When  the  silver  is  thoroughly  toned  out,  wash  in  water 
8 ounces,  liq.  ammonia  40  drops  ; wash  again  iu  several  waters, 
then  float  the  picture  on  to  the  surface  of  the  enamel  tablet, 
which  dry  carofully  with  a spirit  lamp  or  on  a hot  stove  ; when 
quito  dry.  powder  the  surface  of  the  picture  with  finely  ground 
etgimol  glaze ; then  place  in  a muffle  furnace  and  lire  until  the 
glaze  becomes  transparent,  and  tho  picture  is  seen  in  all  its 
beauty.  Tho  enamel  photograph  ought  to  be  appreciated  by 
ovoryono  for  its  pormanoncy  aloue.” 

Stealing  Photographs. — On  Thursday  week,  at  the 
Mansion-House,  Richard  Turnbull,  29,  described  as  a photo- 
grapher, was  charged  ou  a warrant,  before  Mr.  Alderman 
Ellis,  with  larceny  as  Servant.  Mr.  Wontner,  solicitor, 
appeared  for  tho  prosecution ; Mr.  Chapman,  solicitor,  for  the 
defonce.  The  prisoner  was  iu  tho  service  ot  Mr.  George 
Taylor,  a photographer,  of  Crown  Buildings,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  and  Forest  Hill,  as  chief  operator,  at  a salary  of  £t  a 
week,  down  to  tho  20th  of  March.  About  a fortnight  ago, 
complaints  wore  made  to  Mr.  Taylor  of  photographs  taken  by 
him  being  exhibited  outside  a shop  in  Park  Street,  Camden 
Town,  and  on  going  there  he  saw,  in  cases  exposed  in  tho 
street,  upwards  of  two  hundred  copies  of  photographs,  all  his 
own  work,  and  many  of  them  of  quite  recent  dates.  The 
name  ‘'Richard  Stuart”  was  upon  the  cases  as  the  photo- 
grapher. On  tho  first  floor  ho  found  a boy  named  Gidney, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  his  service,  and  a woman  whom  he 
bad  known  by  sight  as  the  prisoner’s  wife.  On  returning  to 
Queen  Victoria  Street  he  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any 
connection  with  tho  studio  in  Park  Street,  and  he  stated  most 
positively  that  lie  had  not.  Ho  was  discharged  from 
Mr.  Taylor’s  servico  next  day,  and  he  then  explained  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a mistake,  for  tho  studio  belonged  to  the  tad 
Gidney;  and,  lie  added,  a very  nice  placo  it  was.  For  some 
time  past  tho  prosecutor  had  been  missiug  photographs  from 
packots  which  he  sent  from  Forest  Hill  to  his  studio  in  tho 
City,  and  also  a quantity  of  materials  used  in  tho  business, 
such  as  solution  of  gold  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
prisoner  was  alleged  to  have  induced  a boy  in  the  prosecutor’s 
service  to  bring  him  gold  solution  from  tho  workshops  at 
Forest  Hill,  on  the  pretence — falso,  as  it  proved— of  wanting 
it  to  intensify  negatives.  After  his  dismissal,  the  prisoner, 
replying  to  a communication  from  the  prosecutor’s  solicitor, 
addressed  an  insulting  letter  to  him,  telling  him,  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  both  a liar  and  a fool.  On  arresting  the 
prisoner  at  the  studio  in  Park  Street,  tho  police  found  two  or 
threo  hundred  portraits,  some  views  of  tho  Albert  Memorial,  a 
large  number  of  negatives,  some  gold  solution,  and  a bottle 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  worth  £50  iu  all,  which  Mr.  Taylor 
identified  as  his  property.  In  reply  to  the  charge,  the  prisoner 
denied  that  he  had  stolen  the  goods,  saying  that  ho  could 
prove  that  ho  had  bought  them  with  the  business  from  a man 
named  Turner.  The  prisoner,  who  reserved  his  defence,  was 
committed  for  trial  at  the  Central  Crimiual  Court,  bail  being 
accepted. — Times. 

A Curious  Application  of  Photography.  — In  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary,  Colonel  Barratti  gives  a novel 
use  for  photography.  He  says  : — “ I had  some  fruit  trees  that 
wanted  pruning,  and  thero  was  no  intelligent  or  activo 
gardener  at  baud  ; timo  was  passing  rapidly  ; what  should  I 
do?  I photographed  my  trees,  aud  sent  the  photographs  to 
an  establishment  in  Turin.  Tho  next  day  I received  them 
back  prunod  in  a masterly  manner.  1 did  tho  rest.” 


Sbo  CcrrcspoalttHts. 

Operator. — We  have  described  many  modes  of  enlarging,  and 
given  details  of  their  results,  so  far  as  wo  ha vo  seen  them  ; but  we 
have  not  personally  tried  every  method,  and  t herefore  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  which  is  tho  best  method.  We  have  obtained 
very  good  results  in  soveral  ways.  With  a vigorous  collodio- 
chlorido  transparency,  fully  exposed,  and  fixed  only,  without 
toning,  wo  have  obtained  good  results.  An  enlarged  trans- 
parency by  the  wet  process,  slightly  worked  upon,  and  then  a 
negative  from  that  by  the  wet  process,  has  given  us  good  results. 
We  have  used  an  enlarging  arrangement,  made  for  tis  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  Meagher,  using  the  light  of  a north  sky.  We  hnvo 
seen  the  magnesium  light  worked  with  advantage,  and  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  motion  and  variability  of  tho  flame  pro- 
duced any  injurious  result. 


Spotty. — The  matt  silver  stains  with  which  you  are  troubled  are 
not  uncommon,  and  may  arise  from  various  causes.  The  most 
common  cause  is  tho  uso  of  a horny,  repellent  collodion,  causing 
the  silver  solution  to  run  in  irregular  greasy  looking  streams  on 
its  surface.  Further  ripening  of  the  collodion  will  effect  a cure  in 
that  case,  or  the  addition  of  a drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  to 
each  ounce  of  collodion  will  effect  a cure.  The  edges  of  the  plate 
coming  into  contact  with  an  inner  frame  which  is  not  scrupulously 
clean  will  cause  this  result.  The  inner  frames  should  be  constantly 
washed,  and  the  plate  should  rest  on  pieces  of  clean  blotting-paper. 
An  old  nitrate  bath,  containing  organic  matter,  is  more  apt  to 
produce  these  stains  than  one  in  perfect  condition. 

II.  Dixon.— Wo  believe  that  developed  prints,  carefully  fixed  and 
washed,  will  be  permanent.  It  is  important  that  they  should  bu 
well  washed  after  development,  and  before  fixing,  fresh  hypo  solu- 
tion being  used  for  tho  last  operation.  With  these  precautions, 
we  think  you  need  have  no  fear  of  your  oil  painted  enlargements. 

Dartmoor. — Both  will  produce  very  good  results;  but  the  beer 
process  of  Captain  Abney  is  the  simplest,  aud  therefore  tho  best  to 
try  if  you  do  not  work  dry. 

A Learner. — A saturated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  often 
leaves  a precipitated  deposit  of  carbonate  or  persulphate  of  iron, 
which  you  may  discard.  2.  The  precipitate  in  your  solution  of 
citric  acid  and  silver  is  citrate  of  silver.  Excess  of  citric  acid  will 
redissolve  it.  3.  Your  bath  has  probably  become  saturated  with 
iodide  of  silver  by  constant  use.  See  the  V eak-Book  for  instruc- 
tions for  getting  rid  of  it. 

J.  Groom. — The  address  of  Messrs.  Dando]  and  Co.  is  151,  Strand, 
London. 

Mr.  Heritage. — We  rogret  that  the  pressing  demands  upon  our 
time,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  such  business  relations,  leave 
us  no  opportunity  of  sliding  you  in  the  disposal  of  tho  negatives. 
Write  to  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square  ; possibly  they  may  bo 
able  to  use  them. 

Nil  Desferandum. — Theprintyouenclo.se  is  pretty.  The  rnodo 
of  mounting  you  describe  would  probably  have  a pleasing  effect, 
but  would  have  the  disadvantage  that  if  the  glass  were  broken  the 
print  would  probably  bo  injured.  We  will  not  publish  it  until 
you  state  that  we  arc  to  doso.  Tho  method  of  producing  portraits 
with  natural  backgrounds  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  and  at- 
a much  earlier  period  than  you  fancy.  Mr.  Edge  introduced  them 
some  timo  before  the  firm  you  mention  issued  any.  You  will  find 
several  methods  described  in  the  News  about  half  a dozen  years 
ago. 

A Constant  Subscriber. — We  regret  to  say  that  your  grievance 
is  an  old  one,  and  one  upon  which  we  have  often  written.  Wo 
are  powerless  to  help  you.  When  an  advertisement  is  left  at  our 
ofHce  and  paid  for,  we,  as  a rule,  know  nothing  more  of  the  matter. 
We  have  constantly  recommended  operators  not  to  send  their  best 
specimens  to  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  not  given. 
Possibly,  however,  yours  may  be  returned.  The  time  which  has 
elapsed  is  not  long. 

W.  J.  Bromyard. — Vulcanized  india-rubber  is  not  suitable  for 
the  top  of  a water-tight  bath,  as  the  sulphur  would  contaminate 
the  solution.  If  you  use  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  to  obtain 
elasticity,  you  can  cover  it  with  a piece  of  very  thin  puro  india- 
rubber,  or  even  with  p irehmentizea  paper;  but  tho  puro  india- 
rubber  is  best. 

Leo. — We  do  not  know  a work  upon  ceramic  painting ; but  wo 
believe  a little  manual  exists.  Write  to  Winsor  aud  Newton,  of 
Rathbone  Place,  and  enquire. 

M.  M.  C. — You  will  get  full  information  on  the  subject  in  a little 
manual  on  the  magic  lantern,  by  “ A Mere  Phantom,”  published 
at  a shilling  by  the  Stereoscopic  Company. 

S.  II.  K. — A changing  box  containing  the  plates,  with  arrange- 
ment to  drop  them  into  the  slide,  and  vice  versa,  made  by  most 
camera  makers,  is  the  most  efficient  arrangement.  Railing  that, 
a largo  bag  of  yellow  calico  to  slip  over  the  head  and  fasten  round 
the  waist,  allowing  room  for  working  with  the  plate  and  slides,  is 
used  by  some.  We  prefer  to  take  three  or  four  double  backs,  con- 
taining six  or  eight  plates — enough  for  one  ramble.  2.  We  do  not 
wash  prints  in  salt  and  water  before  toning.  It  generally  makes 
the  toning  slower  and  more  tedious. 

M.  G. — Some  photographers  use  carbonate  of  soda — that  is,  washing 
soda— to  neutralize  the  chloride  of  gold ; hut  tho  plan  is  not  a good 
one.  Those  who  uso  it  generally  add  a little  at  random,  varying 
from  one  grain  to  ten  grains  per  ounce.  The  chief  disadvantage 
is,  that  the  bath  must  bo  used  within  an  hour  or  two,  and 
will  not  keep.  2.  There  is  no  easy  rule  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
son whereby  to  determine  thnt  a print  is  properly  fixed.  The 
mode  of  the  solution  flowing  off  tho  print  is  no  guide  nt  all.  Tho 
nearest  approach  to  a guide  consists  in  the  appearance  of  the  print 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light,  when  it  should  look  trans- 
parent without  irregular  opaquo  patches  or  spots.  To  a great  ex- 
tent you  must  bo  guided  by  time.  In  ordinarily  lino  weather, 
fifteen  minutes  in  a solution  containing  four  ounces  of  hypo  to  a 
pint  of  water  will  secure  fixation. 

I Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Smoking  in  the  Studio — Painters  and  Photographers 

— The  Manufacture  of  Pyroxyline. 

Smoking  in  the  Studio. — Sm'oking  is  not  a habit  very 
frequently  indulged  in  in  the  studio  or  dark-room,  we 
should  think,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  and  it  wfll 
interest  but  few,  therefore,  to  know  what  the  effects  of  such 
a habit  might  be  in  photographic  manipulation.  We  see 
that  very  recently  attention  was  called  to  the  injurious 
results  of  tobacco  smoking  in  the  studio  at  a meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  ; the  ashes  of  the  tobacco 
were  said  to  fall  upon  the  print  and  form  little  yellow 
spots  incapable  of  being  removed.  So  convinced  was  the 
photographer — she  was  a lady — of  the  deleterious  nature 
of  tobacco  in  the  studio,  that  she  taboo’d  it  altogether. 
One  would  have  thought  that  tobacco  ash  was  innocuous 
enough  except  under  very  special  circumstances ; however, 
our  French  sister  has  a different  opinion.  More  danger 
would  arise,  one  cannot  help  thinking,  from  the  fumes  of 
the  tobacco,  supposing  the  studio  or  dark-room  to  be  ill- 
ventilated,  and  a delicate  operation  such  as  the  develop- 
ment or  preparation  of  sensitive  collodion  films  was  being 
proceeded  with.  Both  the  ammonia  and  nicotine  evolved  in 
the  combustion  of  tobacco  would  be  capable  of  influencing 
the  sensitive  film.  The  action  of  ammonia  is  well  known  to 
all  operators,  and  that  of  nicotine  would  doubtless  be  very 
similar,  for  it  is  a volatile  alkaloid,  be  it  remembered.  At 
times  the  action  of  both  would  perhaps  be  beneficial  in 
intensifying  the  image,  and  if,  as  an  Italian  photographer 
has  recently  averred,  blowing  upon  the  film  during  deve- 
lopment increases  the  density  of  the  image,  there  would  be 
no  question  as  to  the  action  of  a few  puffs  of  tob.acco 
smoke  in  the  course  of  alkaline  development.  But  one  has 
quite  enough  of  volatile  bodies  in  the  close  atmosphere  of 
the  dark  room  as  it  is ; and  passing  over  the  danger  of 
igniting  combustible  stores — such  as  pyroxyline,  ether,  &c. 
— we  think  photographers  would  do  well  to  abstain  from 
having  lighted  pipes  and  cigars  in  the  dark  room,  at  any 
rate.  We  were  once  in  danger  of  being  blown  into  the  air 
by  a photographer’s  cigar,  and  itis  that,  perhaps,  that  makes 
us  appear  interested  in  the  matter.  A gentleman  wishing 
to  show  us  some  pyroxyline  in  a tin  cylinder  which  he  was 
employing  for  collodion,  seized  the  tin  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other,  between  the  fingers  of  which  was  a lighted 
cigar,  he  proceeded  to  twist  round  and  remove  the  cover. 
Fortunately  it  was  a good  cigar  he  was  smoking,  and  the 
long  ash  remaiued  firmly  attached  to  the  fragrant  weed 
during  the  operation  of  forcing  the  case  open  ; but  we  have 
often  thought  the  result  might  have  been  different  had  our 
friend  been  injuring  himself  with  a cheap  Pickwick. 

Painters  and  Photographers. — “ You  don’t  know  how 
useful  photography  is  to  us!”  we  recently  heard  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  exclaim,  uttering  the  senti- 
ment in  perfect  good  faith.  Well,  perhaps  we  photo- 
graphers do  not,  but  most  of  us  could  give  a very  good 
guess,  we  think.  Anyway,  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  an  able 
artist  make  such  an  acknowledgment.  The  day,  we  fear, 
is  very  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  photographers  recog- 
nized by  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  same  way,  for  example, 
as  Associate  Engravers  are  at  present  acknowledged  by  that 
body  ; but  the  thing  is  not  altogether  impossible.  Gradu- 
ally, photographers  are  making  progress,  and  some  day 
will  make  good  their  way  across  the  threshold  of  the 
realms  of  art.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any 
one  among  the  Academicians  or  Associates  of  the  present 
day  who  does  not  possess  half-a-dozen  cherished  photo- 
graphs, either  landscapes  or  portraits,  notwithstanding  the 
general  outcry  against  such  pictures.  Besides,  art  connois- 
seurs themselves  do  not  appear  to  be  always  of  the  same 
mind.  Thus,  of  late  years,  we  have  heard  the  artistic 
claims  of  carbon  printing  particularly  extolled  by  art 
critics,  the  pictures  not  being  so  painfully  sharp,  but  more 


harmonious  and  subdued  than  silver  photographs,  we  were 
told ; and  yet,  only  the  other  day  the  Athanxum  reversed  this 
verdict,  and  called  all  pictures  in  pigments,  present  and  to 
come,  anything  in  the  world  but  artistic.  We  know  that 
artists  and  art  critics  are  widely  different  persons,  but 
then  one  naturally  looks  for  a certain  general  consistency 
in  their  ideas.  In  the  illustrated  papers,  and  in  all  portraits 
published  nowadays,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  influence 
and  aid  of  photography  in  presenting  truthful  likenesses 
of  distinguished  persons ; so  life-like,  indeed,  arc  many 
sketches,  that  they  at  once  impel  the  spectator  to  cry  out, 
“ That  must  be  from  a photograph !”  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  new  illustrated  paper,  the  Pictorial  World,  not  only 
securing  the  aid  of  eminent  photographers  to  illustrate  its 
pages,  but  actually  acknowledging  with  a good  grace  the 
source  of  the  productions  and  the  beauty  of  the  art  by 
which  they  were  obtained.  “There  is  no  harm  in  admiring  a 
pretty  photograph,  and  calling  it  natural  and  picturesque, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  only  you  must  not  say  it  is  a 
work  of  art,”  seems  to  be  the  outcry  of  the  painters. 

rIhe  Manufacture  of  Puroxiline. — There  are  now  three 
large  manufactories  of  guncotton  in  England  : the  Patent 
Safety  Guncotton  Factory  at  Stowmarket,  which  prepares 
the  material  in  a pulped  and  compressed  form ; the  Pun- 
s’non  Guncotton  Company  at  Faversham,  manufacturing 
the  explosive  in  the  form  of  powder ; and  the  Government 
Factory  at  Waltham  Abbey.  Of  course,  in  all  these  three 
cases  the  pyroxiliue  is  prepared,  not  for  the  photographer, 
but  for  military,  sporting,  and  engineering  purposes  ; but 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  factories  should  not  pay  some 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  soluble  cotton,  which  alone 
is  useful  for  photographic  purposes.  The  demand  for 
this  material  by  photographers  and  medical  men  must 
surely  be  large  enough  at  the  present  day  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  and,  perhaps,  if  its  manufacture  were  carried 
on  by  those  specially  versed  in  the  matter,  there  would  be 
more  guarantee  of  a uniform  and  trustworthy  pyroxiline 
being  secured.  The  price  charged  for  explosive  pyroxiline 
is  about  two  or  three  shillings  per  pound,  and  photo- 
graphers would  be  only  glad  to  pay  double  this  amount 
could  they  but  obtain  what  they  want. 


AMSTERDAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
The  directors  of  the  society  “ Arti  et  Amiciti.x,"  together 
with  the  committee  of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Society  of  Photographers  of  Amster- 
dam, are  (as  intimated  in  our  last)  organising  an  exhibition 
of  photographs  and  articles  connected  therewith  ; and 
in  publishing  the  following  programme,  the  directors 
invite  all  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  to 
contribute : — 

Art.  1. — The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  from  the  14th 
September  until  the  31st  October.  The  directors  nevetheles3 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  extending  this  term.  No 
object  exhibited  can  be  withdrawn  before  the  closing  of  the 
Exhibition,  except  under  the  oxpress  authority  of  the 
directors. 

Art.  2. — Intending  exhibitors  aro  requested  to  mako  known 
their  wishes  to  the  directors  not  later  than  the  15th  July,  as 
also  those  who  aro  desirous  of  advertising  in  the  Catalogue, 
which  will  contain  a list  of  pictures  exhibited.  Exhibitors 
should  specify  the  numbor  and  nature  of  the  objects  they 
desire  to  send.  The  aim  of  the  exhibition  being  to  collect 
together  as  many  artistic  photographs  as  possible,  the  directors, 
in  order  to  prevent  disappointment,  deem  it  well  to  inform 
intending  exhibitors  that  carte  and  cabinet  portraits  will  bo 
admitted  only  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Coloured  or 
retouched  photographs,  like  those  met  with  in  commerce,  will 
not  be  admitted. 

Art.  3. — The  photographs  should  be  framed,  but  not  pro- 
tected with  glass. 

Art.  4. — Objects  which  havo  been  accepted  provisionally 
(see  Art.  2)  must  be  addressed,  carriage  paid,  up  to  and 
including  the  1st  September,  •• A la  Commission  Directrice  de  la 
Exposition  a la  Societe  ‘ Arti  et  Amicitioe,’  a Amsterdam,’’  and 
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should  be  accompanied  by  a letter  of  advice  signed  by  the 
exhibitor,  and  containing  the  number  and  description  of  the 
objects  forwarded.  The  exhibitors  are  likewise  requested  to 
add  any  details  that  may  be  of  interest  regarding  the  objects 
sent  in,  such  as  dry  or  wet  plates,  instruments  employed, 
duration  of  exposure,  &c.,  and  any  other  matters  that  the 
exhibitors  may  deem  useful  to  be  made  known.  Every  object 
must  bear  the  name  of  its  exhibitor. 

Art.  5. — Those  exhibitors  who  desire  to  dispose  of  their 
exhibits  may  forward  the  prices  of  the  same ; in  case  of 
any  purchases  being  made,  a commission  of  ten  per  cent,  will 
be  charged.  The  prices  must  not  be  written  upon  the  objects 
exhibited. 

Art.  6. — An  executive  committee  will  bo  charged  with  the 
examination  of  the  objects  sent  in  for  exhibition,  and  will 
decide  as  to  their  admission  or  rejection. 

Art.  7. — Honourable  Mentions,  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  which  will  only  he  awarded  to  the  producers  of  the  photo- 
graphs, will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee. 

Art.  8. — The  directors  will  return  all  exhibits  free  of  expense 
where  the  exhibitors  reside  in  the  Netherlands,  and  as  far  as 
the  frontier  in  the  case  of  foreign  exhibitors. 

Art.  9. — The  directors  take  upon  themselves  to  insure  the 
exhibition  buildings,  and  will,  moreover,  exercise  the  greatest 
possible  care  of  the  objects  entrusted  to  them ; but  they 
cannot  be  responsible  for  any  damage  or  accidental  loss. 

For  the  Direction  of  the  Society  | For  the  Executive  Committee — 
Arti  ct  Amici  tire — 

L.  Lingeman,  President. 

J.  H.  Rennepeld,  Secretary. 

Amsterdam,  March,  1874. 


BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Judges  appointed  to 
award  prizes : — 

To  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Bengal  Photographic  Society. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  tho  information  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society,  that  we  have 
carefully  examined  the  photographs  under  exhibition  at  the 
Dalhousie  Institute,  and  have  awarded  tho  various  prizes  as 
follows  : — 

By  llis  Excellency  the  Viceroy. — Prize  A — a Gold  Medal — For 
the  best  single  photograph  in  the  room.  This  picture  is  to  be 
chosen  first  by  the  judges,  and  then  to  be  excluded  from  competition 
for  any  other  prize  (open  to  all  comers) — To  II.  P.  Robinson,  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  for  No.  73,  entitled  “ Preparing  Spring 
Flowers  lor  Market,”  which,  in  artistic  treatment,  natural  arrange- 
ment, and  technical  excellence,  wo  regard  as  tho  finest  photograph 
ever  exhibited  in  this  country. 

By  the  -Society.— Prize  C— a Gold  Medal— For  tho  best  series  of 
at  least  six  landscapes,  taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member 
of  the  society— To  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  for  Nos.  190,  210, 
218,  227,  229,  and  232. 

Prizo  D— a Silver  Medal— For  tho  best  series  of  at  least  six 
portraits,  taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member  of  the  society— 
To  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  for  Nos.  234,  240,  242,  243,  245, 
and  240. 

Prize  E— a Silver  Modal — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures,  landscapes  oi  portraits,  taken  either  in  or 
out  of  India  by  any  member  of  the  society,  not  being  a photographer 
by  profession,  to  be  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  for  which  no 
other  prize  shall  have  been  awarded  at  this  Exhibition — To  G.  L. 
Kemp,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  155,  156,  157,  158,  170,  and  171. 

Prize  F— a Bronze  medal— For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures,  taken  in  India  by  any  member  of  the 
society,  to  be  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  for  which  no  other 
prize  shall  have  been  awarded  at  tho  Exhibition — l'o  Major  Millett, 
for  Nos.  109,  110,  111,  112,  115,  and  118. 

Prizo  G — a Silver  Medal— For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographs  of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive  of  landscapes  and 
antiquities,  taken  by  any  member  of  till  society — To  Dr.  R. 
Brown,  for  Nos.  394,  396,  397,  402,  403,  and  404. 

Prize  H — a Silver  Medal — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures  of  Indian  antiquities,  taken  by  any  member 
of  the  society — To  Messrs.  Bourne  and  Shepherd  for  Nos.  188,  190, 
191,  193,  197,  and  198. 

fly  the  President. — Prize  1 — a Gold  Medal— For  the  best  scries  of 
at  least  six  photographic  pictures  of  any  kind  taken  in  Europe, 
America,  or  Australia,  excepting  those,  if  any,  for  which  the 
Lieut.  - Governor’s  prize  has  been  awarded  (open  to  all  comers) — l’o 
H.  P.  Robinson,  Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  for  Nos.  74,  75, 76,  77, 
78,  and  79.  These  are  marvels  of  photographic  excellence,  both 
as  art  studies  and  in  successful  manipulation.  No.  79  is  a charming 
picture,  and  the  landscape  No.  74  is  especially  admirable. 

Prize  J — a Silver  Medal — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 


photographs  of  young  children  (open  to  all  comers) — To  W.  F. 
Westfield,  for  cases  Nos.  437  and  438.  This  gentleman  has 
exhibited  also  some  excellent  cabinet  portraits,  and  a series  of 
very  well  executed  groups,  as  well  as  some  very  successful  pictures 
of  horses  and  dogs. 

By  Captain  J.  Waterhouse. — Prize  K — a Silver  Medal — For  the 
best  series  of  at  least  six  landscape  views  taken  out  of  India  ; to  be 
selected  from  those  for  which  no  other  prize  shall  have  been  awarded 
at  the  Exhibition  (open  to  all  comers) — To  F.  Beasley,  Junior, 
St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  for  Nos.  52,  53,  54,  56,  57,  and  61. 
These  pictures  are  perfect  gems  of  landscape  photography,  and, 
though  taken  by  a dry-plate  process,  are  remarkable  for  sottness, 
delicacy  of  detail  and  half-tone,  and  aerial  perspective. 

By  the  Honorary  Secretary. — Prize  L — a Silver  Medal— For  tho 
best  series  of  at  least  six  photographs,  printed  in  permanent  pig- 
ments, by  the  carbon  process,  or  any  of  the  photo-mechanical 
processes  (open  to  all  comers) — To  Captain  J.  AVaterhouse,  Surveyor- 
General’s  Department,  for  Nos.  421,  422,  428,  429,  433,  and  an  un- 
numbered reproduction,  “Tobias  and  the  Angel,”  by  the  photo- 
collotype process.  The  reduced  map  No.  421  is  wonderfully  clear, 
delicate,  and  distinct,  and  the  reproductions  of  Indian-ink  drawings 
of  insects  are  perfect.  The  process,  which  has  been  worked  out  by 
Captain  AVaterhouse  himself,  promises  to  be  very  valuable,  especially 
in  India,  where  the  high  temperature  precludes  the  use  of  other 
photo-mechanical  processes  which  involve  the  uso  of  gelatine. 

By  (J.  L.  Kemp,  Esq. — Prizo  M — a Silver  Medal — For  the  best 
series  of  at  least  six  photographs,  reproductions  of  work  of  art,  not 
smaller  than  12  by  15  (open  to  all  comers) — To  J.  Noone, 
Melbourne,  for  Nos.  5,  8,  9,  10,  14,  and  25. 

We  beg,  also,  to  recommend  the  award  of  the  following  extra 
prizes : — 

Gold  Medal — To  Marshall  AVane,  Isle  of  Man,  for  Nos.  72,  68, 
66,  63,  70,  and  64.  For  admirable  lighting  and  modelling,  natural 
and  easy  pose,  delicate  and  textural  rendering  of  dress,  simplicity 
and  subordination  of  accessories,  No.  72  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  ; 
No.  66  is  a most  successful  composition  picture. 

Silver  Medal — To  AV.  B.  AVoodbury,  for  Nos.  182,  183,  184,  185, 
186,  and  187.  These  pictures  by  the  AVoodbury-type  Photo- 
mechanical process  are  exquisite,  and  illustrate  the  remarkable 
applicability  of  the  process  to  a great  variety  of  subjects.  Portraits, 
landscapes,  reproductions,  both  from  engravings  and  original  paint- 
ings, and  copies  of  articles  of  vertu  and  porcelain,  are  all  repre- 
sented here,  and  all  excellent,  tho  most  delicate  gradations  of  tone 
being  perfectly  reproduced.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful 
of  all  the  substitutes  for  silver  prints,  and  for  small  plates  up  to 
10  by  8 leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  specimens  shown  exhibit 
considerable  variety  of  tint,  and  illustrate  how  readily  the  tone  may 
be  modified  to  suit  the  subject. 

Silver  Medal — To  AV.  England,  St.  James’s  Square,  Netting  Ilill, 
London,  for  his  series  pictures  of  statuary,  which  are  models  of 
successful  lighting  and  softness,  and  photographic  skill.  This 
gentleman  exhibits  also  an  excellent  series  of  landscapes. 

Silver  Modal — To  the  Military  School  of  Engineering,  Chatham, 
for  Nos  339,  340,  341,  342,  344,  345,  a magnificent  series  of  large- 
sized,  admirably-chosen,  and  well-executod  landscapes.  The  same 
School  has  sent  some  very  well  executed  specimens  of  Heliotype. 

Bronze  Medal— To  D.  Hedges,  Lythaui,  for  his  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  animals. 

Honourable  Mention — To  Jean  Gut  et  Compagnie,  Zurich,  for  a 
scries  of  small  portraits.  These  pictures  deserve  prominent  notice, 
but  do  not  ;fall  within  the  terms  of  any  of  the  series  for  which 
prizes  wero  oll'ered. — To  the  Surveyor-General’s  Department,  for 
the  series  of  photographs  of  Indian  fabrics  and  race  cups. — To 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  for  his  splendid  series  of  large,  life-size 
portraits,  taken  direct  in  the  camera. — To  Mr.  IlubUard,  for  two 
small  but  excellent  composition  pictures.— And  to  Mr.  N.  K. 
Cherril,  for  an  admirable  series  of  pictures  of  woodland  and  land- 
scape scenery. — To  Mr.  Douftet,  for  his  single  portrait  of  a lady  in 
Oriental  costume.  J.  L.  Gastrell. 

R.  A.  Sterndale. 

C.  J.  Jackson. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

BY  M.  DE  ST.  FLORENT.* 

Aqueous  Solutions. — If  wc  have  adopted  alcoholic  baths 
for  our  preparations,  it  is  because  these  are  prepared  more 
rapidly,  and  with  great  regularity.  But  aqueous  solutions 
may  .also  be  employed  without  any  notable  difference  in 
the  results.  The  employment  of  aqueous  baths  is  prefer- 
able in  all  cases  where  albumenized  paper  is  made  use  of. 

Employment  of  Collodio-Cliloriile  of  Silver. — lleliochromic 
images  upon  paper  or  glass  may  be  obtained  by  employing 
collodio-chloride  of  silver.  The  impressions  upon  glass 
are  very  delicate,  but  they  lack  intensity.  The  formula  of 
M.  Van  Monckhovcn  was  adopted  for  these  experiments. 

• Continued  from  page  176. 


H.  L.  J.  Haakman,  President. 


J.  A.  Rust 
F.  A.  Van  AVest,  j 


> Secretaries. 
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It  is  admitted  that  the  production  of  images  upon  glass  of 
a stable  nature  is  the  desideratum  in  heliochromy.  If, 
indeed,  we  could  obtain  a view  or  portrait  under  these 
conditions,  the  cliche  might  be  considered  a matrix  from 
which  an  indefinite  number  of  prints  could  be  obtained  by 
means  of  the  processes  above  described  for  securing  copies 
of  painting  on  glass.  The  impressions  would  be  produced 
in  their  true  sense. 

Fixing  the  Image*. — The  problem  of  fixing  appears  to  be 
a great  difficulty  to  solve  in  a complete  form.  It  may, 
however,  be  deemed,  to  some  extent,  overcome  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  as  the  prints  are  capable  of  being 
preserved  for  an  indefinite  period  in  an  album,  while  they 
are  also  capable  of  sustaining  an  exposure  to  diffused  light 
of  a pretty  long  duration.  We  will  record  certain  experi- 
ments which  we  have  made  in  the  matter. 

To  fix  the  image,  it  is  necessary  to  find  a substance 
which  leaves  the  sub-chloride  intact,  whilst  it  dissolves 
away  the  chloride,  or  transforms  it  into  a product  easily 
eliminated.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  prevent  the 
ulterior  reduction  of  the  sub-chloride  forming  the  coloured 
image,  but.  these  results  obtained,  it  would  not  then  even 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  stability  of  the  impressions. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  one  hardly  knows,  in 
fact,  howto  explain  the  effects  of  colouring  which  the  sub- 
chloride of  silver  presents  under  the  influence  of  active 
rays,  and  the  ingenious  hypotheses  which  are  made  on  this 
subject  do  not  serve  to  guide  one  in  the  selection  of  a 
fixing  agent.  It  may  be  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  in 
most  cases  the  colours  do  not  disappear  until  the  sub- 
chloride has  been  altered  in  consequence  of  a reducing  or 
oxidising  action  taking  place.  An  attempt  might,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  preserve  the  material  from  subsequent 
chemical  change,  and  this  we  have  tried  to  effect. 

The  image,  on  coming  out  of  the  printing-frame  or  the 
camera,  is  but  very  slightly  stable ; it  disappears  in  a few 
seconds  if  exposed  to  the  light,  and  in  a shorter  or  longer 
period  when  kept  in  darkness,  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
the  bichloride  of  mercury.  A simple  washing  in  water  or 
alcohol  fixes  it  a little,  and  then  it  becomes  possible  to 
preserve  it  for  a long  time  in  an  album. 

Employment  of  Ammonia  ami  Alkaline  Chloride*. — More 
stability  is  given  to  the  print  if  it  is  plunged,  after  wash- 
ing, into  a weak  solution  of  ammonia,  prolonging  the 
immersion  for  several  hours,  and  then  passing  it  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  potassium, 
which  is  allowed  to  act  as  long  as  possible,  removing  the 
same  frequently,  and  maintaining  it  at  a temperature  of 
about  G0°  Centigrade.  The  alkaline  chlorides  dissolve,  in 
fact,  especially  when  warm,  the  chloride  of  silver,  without 
sensibly  attacking  the  subchloride,  in  such  a manner  that 
on  coming  out  of  the  bath  it  blackens  slowly  enough  in 
the  light,  especially  if  exposed  to  a newly-prepared 
chloride  bath. 

It  is  well  to  free  the  print,  in  the  first  place,  from  any 
calomel  it  may  contain,  which  blackens  on  contact  with 
ammonia,  or  becomes  yellow  more  or  less  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  light.  This  is  done,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  by  transforming  it  into  mercurial  chloride, 
either  by  means  of  chlorine  water  or  aqua  regia. 

Employment  of  Chloride  of  Lead. — Chloride  of  lead 
obtained  by  double  decomposition  in  the  pulp  of  paper, 
nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  also  has  a fixing  impression 
upon  the  image.  M.  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  has  already  in- 
dicated how  to  accomplish  this  object  with  a varnish  of 
chloride  of  lead  and  dextrine. 

Action  of  Gelatine , Albumen,  Varnish,  SfC. — The  stability 
of  the  impressions  is  notably  improved  if  they  have  been 
obtained  upon  paper  strongly  albumenized  or  gelatined. 
Finally,  a much  greater  degree  of  permanence  is  obtained 
if  the  print  is  covered  with  a thick  varnish,  either  of  gela- 
tine mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium and  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  with  any  substance 
susceptible  of  liberating  an  oxidizing  agent  under  the 
influence  of  light. 


We  will  now  make  a few  remarks  in  reference  to  record- 
ing the  re-actions  which  are  produced.  The  light  tends 
to  reduce  the  subchloride  of  silver,  and  also  the  white 
chloride,  if  this  has  not  been  completely  eliminated.  In 
consequence,  free  chlorine  is  produced,  which  combines 
with  the  organic  matter  serving  as  support,  or  escapes  into 
the  air.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  seek  to  render,  every 
moment,  to  these  substances  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
which  they  lose,  and  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  could  be 
done  by  superposing  a compound  capable  on  reduction  by 
light  to  give  out  an  oxidizing  agent,  chlorine  or  oxygen. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  preservative  action 
of  the  mercurial  chloride,  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  finally 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of  mercury,  proposed  by 
M.  Poitevin. 

If  the  proportion  of  these  substances  is  too  great,  the 
oxidising  agent  in  excess  will  exert  a subsequent  oxidising 
action  upon  the  subchloride,  and  will  make  the  image  dis- 
appear. The  varnish,  albumen,  gum,  dextrine,  and 
especially  gelatine,  then  act  in  the  capacity  of  restrainers, 
in  modifying  the  action. 

It  is  known,  indeed,  that  all  these  substances  are  oxidised 
under  the  influence  of  solar  rays.  It  is  also  known  that, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  after 
an  exposure  to  the  sun  for  some  period,  they  acquire  the 
property  of  very  marked  reducing  agents.  Their  oxidation 
consists,  therefore,  in  the  liberation  of  a portion  of  the 
reducing  element,  hydrogen.  This  hydrogen,  we  can 
understand,  influences  the  re-actions  by  weakening  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  subcliloride  by  the  chlorine  or 
oxygen  in  excess. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  explanation  which  we 
have  just  given,  experience  proves  that  if  a thick  film  of 
gelatine  is  poured  upon  a heliochromic  print  which  has 
not  been  freed  from  its  excess  of  mercurial  chloride,  it 
becomes  stable  enough  to  support,  without  very  much 
alteration,  an  exposure  of  several  hours  to  solar  influence. 
The  fact  is  rendered  the  more  apparent  if  we  cover  only 
a portion  of  the  image  with  a film  of  gelatine  and  expose 
it  to  the  light.  The  uncovered  portions  bleach  completely 
in  a few  moments,  while  those  which  are  covered  by  the 
preservative  coating  of  gelatine  remain,  and  resist  the 
action  of  light  for  several  hours.  The  high  lights,  how- 
ever, after  a time  blacken  by  degrees,  and  the  print  dis- 
appears in  a greater  or  less  period. 

The  proportion  of  oxidising  agents  is  not  large  enough, 
as  a matter  of  experience,  to  makegood  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  chloride  and  subchloride  of  silver ; but  we  may 
assume  that,  guided  by  the  theory  of  equivalents,  it  will 
be  possible,  after  a number  of  essays,  to  arrive  at  such  pro- 
portions as  will  secure  stability  for  all  practical  purposes. 


EFFECTS  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  TIIE  COLOURS 
OF  PIGMENTS. 

BY  R.  n.  BOW,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.* 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  as  a strange  thing  that,  while 
the  followers  of  almost  all  the  other  professional  and 
scientific  occupations  form  themselves  into  societies  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  practical  or  speculative  interest  to 
them,  the  different  associations  of  artists  appear  to  manifest 
little  interest  or  industry  in  extending  their  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  and  practical  departments  of  their  calling. 
This  impression  which  1 entertain  may,  very  possibly,  be 
erroneous;  but,  if  so,  I plead  that  it  arises  from  their  dis- 
cussions and  advances  in  knowledge  being  kept  too  much  to 
themselves. 

Assuming  that  there  is  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
artistic  profession  in  not  keeping  the  departments  of  science 
with  which  they  should  especially  deal  abreast  with  the 
main  body  iu  the  rapid  forward  march  of  the  present  times, 
I submit  that  the  photographic  societies  may  very  legiti- 
mately step  in  and  take  up  the  neglected  work.  On  the 

* Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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one  hand  we  find  many  true  artists  enrolled  in  their  mem- 
bership, so  that  they  are  quite  capable  of  dealing  in  a 
liberal  spirit  with  assthetic  questions  and  discussing  tho 
laws  of  art ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  photographic  societies 
are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  the  scientific  element  that 
they  are  well  prepared  to  work  in  the  fields  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  research  in  connection  with  the  materials  and 
processes  employed  at  the  easel. 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  importing  of  this  new 
work  into  the  lists  ot  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  our 
societies  would  infuse  new  life  into  their  meetings,  and  save 
from  the  weakening  effects  sure  to  arise  from  too  much  re- 
discussion of  older  and  somewhat  worn-out  topics.  And 
this  extension  of  their  sphere  of  activity  would  he  a natural 
and  healthy  development  of  photographic  societies.  At 
their  first  institution  they  very  properly  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  subjects  lying  within  the  narrower  limits  of  what 
was  specially  photographic,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  reactions  of  their  particular  chemicals  and  the  mechani- 
cal and  optical  arrangements  of  their  apparatus;  but  soon 
they  began  to  feel  an  interest  in  chemical  and  optical 
information  outside  of  their  art  profession,  and  from 
artists — who  at  first  stood  aloof  or  in  antagonistic  attitudes 
towards  them — at  length  enlisting  in  their  ranks,  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  assumed  more  frequently  an  artistic  charac- 
ter, and  the  connecting  bonds  between  photography  and  the 
older  sister  arts  are  becoming  every  day  stronger  and  more 
numerous.  The  photographer  often  now  employs  the 
artist  to  complete  his  work,  and  the  artist  is  learning 'to 
lean  more  and  more  upon  the  aid  of  the  photographer ; and 
the  combination  of  the  artist  and  the  photographer  in  the 
same  individual  is  becoming  less  an  exceptional  than  a 
common  occurrence.  The  photographic  art  societies  may 
now,  therefore,  have  arrived  at  that  period  of  their  growth 
when  they  may  presume  freely  to  range  over  and  explore 
the  subjects  that  in  times  past  have  been  regarded  as  the 
special  preserves  of  the  artist. 

There  are  two  or  three  subjects  of  this  class  that  I have 
thought  of  venturing  to  break  ground  upon  before  the 
Society  ; but  that  which  I have  chosen  for  to-night  belongs 
to  a sort  of  debatable  land — it  takes  up  a small  part  of  the 
inquiry  into  what  mischief  our  particular  friends,  the  so- 
called  chemical  rays,  are  working  upon  the  artist’s  colours. 

Effects  of  Sunlight  upon  the  Colours  of  Pigments. 

The  undertaking  a subject  like  this  is  very  apt  to  end  in 
experiences  such  as  a traveller  should  meet  with  who 
suddenly  resolves  to  explore  a distant  mountain  range. 
From  his  starting-point  the  work  seems  circumscribed  in 
extent,  and  of  simple  and  pleasant  execution  ; hue  soon 
after  beginning  the  actual  exploration,  he  acknowledges 
that  a portion  only  of  his  original  enterprise  will  suffice  to 
swallow  up  all  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and,  as  he  pene- 
trates into  the  gorges,  and  loses  his  bearings  amidst  the 
nearer  subordinate  elevations,  his  energies  become  engaged 
upon  and  engrossed  by  the  minuter  details.  So  the  subject 
of  the  effects  of  sunlight  upon  the  colours  of  pigments, 
although  at  first  sight  it  appears  a simple  and  not  very 
extensive  one,  is  no  sooner  attacked  than  a number  of 
unexpected  points  of  interest  come  into  view,  and  questions 
arise  which  would  require  for  theii  satisfactory  solution  the 
carrying  out  of  a great  many  experiments  of  long  duration. 
I find,  consequently,  that  1 have  only  made  a beginning, 
of  the  work,  and,  from  not  foreseeing  the  complexities  of 
the  subject  (especially  those  arising  from  the  very  different 
influences  exerted  by  the  mediums  with  which  the  pigment 
may  be  mixed),  this  beginning  is  far  from  a systematic  one. 

The  pigment,  or  colouring  matter,  may  be  presented  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  under  various  conditions  : — 

1.  It  may  be  in  a liquid  or  dissolved  state,  the  menstruum 
being  water,  spirit  of  wine,  or  other  fluid. 

2.  It  may  be  presented  as  the  pure  powder,  or  as  a stain 
or  dye  upon  paper  or  other  absorbent  body. 

3.  It  may  be  in  combination  with  gum,  gelatine,  or  other 
medium  soluble  in  water.  Such  addition,  while  it  serves  to 


mechanically  fix  the  powdery  pigment,  has  the  furtLer 
effect  of  protecting  it  more  or  less  from  the  air  and  gases* 
and  possibly  also  of  obstructing  molecular  changes. 

4.  It  may  be  combined  with  pure  drying  oils,  or  with 
spirit  or  turpentine  varnishes. 

5.  The  oils  or  varnishes  may  be  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances that  may  chemically  affect  the  pigments — as  when 
the  oil  is  boiled  with  litharge  or  mixed  with  sugar  of  lead 
or  other  dryers. 

G.  The  pigment  may  be  presented  as  in  encaustic  work,  or 
in  the  form  of  enamels  or  glasses. 

In  a systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  it  might  be 
proper  to  conduct  the  experiments  upon  each  pigment 
under  as  many  of  these  headings  as  its  nature  would  admit 
of.  The  few  experiments  which  I have  made  will,  however, 
be  ranged  in  the  two  classes  of  ordinary  oil  and  water-colour 
painting.  They  were  origioally  undertaken  in  1871,  simply 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  permanency  or  otherwise  of  some 
of  the  ordinary  tube  colours  used  in  oil  painting,  as  1 had  at 
that  time  resumed  the  brush  as  an  amateur.  The  results 
were  considerably  different  from  what  I had  been  led  to 
expect.  Since  being  asked  to  contribute  a paper,  1 have 
endeavoured  to  extend  tho  scope  of  the  experiments  ; but 
the  time  for  this  has  been  too  limited,  and,  instead  of  clear- 
ing up  the  subject,  these  have  rather  served  to  raise  doubts, 
and  show  that  it  is  a very  complicated  one. 

In  conducting  the  experiments  the  obvious  arrangement 
was  to  paiut  the  colours  on  a suitable  board,  in  thf  form  of 
bands  across  it,  and  obscure  a portion  of  each  band  when 
tho  board  was  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  experiments  of  1871  were  conducted  so  that  one-half 
of  each  band  of  colour  should  lie  over  a coating  of  glossy 
whitelead  paint,  while  the  other  half  was  upon  white  card- 
board, so  much  magilp  being  used  that  the  half  upon  the 
painted  ground  dried  with  a gloss,  while  that  on  the  simple 
cardboard  had  a dull  surface.  Part  of  each  half  was  ob- 
scured, but  it  may  here  be  stated  that  this  different  treat- 
ment of  the  two  halves  had  no  marked  effect  upon  the  re- 
sults. This  set  of  experiments  will  be  referred  to  as  sheet  A. 

Of  the  recent  experiments  begun  on  February  23rd,  those 
with  oil  colours  will  be  referred  to  as  on  sheet  B.  In  these 
Robertson’s  medium  was  used  to  mix  with  the  colours  and 
pigments,  and,  after  drying,  this  was  further  used  as  a 
varnish  over  them.  [Sheet  0 contains  the  recent  experi- 
ments with  water-colours  and  dyes.  The  amount  of  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  which  sheets  BandC  have  received  has  not  been 
half  of  that  which  might  have  been  secured  by  frequently- 
shifting  them  so  ao  to  face  the  sun  when  it  happened  to  shine. 

In  giving  the  results  it  may  be  best  to  collect  together  all 
that  is  to  be  said  of  each  particular  pigment ; and,  taking 
first  the  browns,  the  most  important  of  these,  from  its  almost 
universal  use,  is — 

Vandyke  Brown. — In  the  experiments  with  this,  in  1871, 
I was  much  surprised  to  find  it  soon  lose  both  in  depth  and 
quality.  In  sheet  B the  colour  was  Dot  nearly  so  soon 
affected,  and,  although  the  change  is  quite  observable,  it  is 
not  very  important  up  to  the  present  date.  In  the  water 
colour  sheet  C the  loss  of  depth  of  colour  is  much  greater. 
The  general  result  is,  that  Vandyke  brown  fades  in  the  sun, 
but  that  this  may  be  retarded  by  a coating  of  varnish.  The 
pigment  does  not,  however,  deserve  the  confidence  that 
artists  have  placed  in  it  j and  a very  fair  substitute  may  be 
had  in  the  mixture  ot  black  and  burnt  sienna,  used  bv  our 
esteemed  member,  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth.  Such  a mixture 
possesses  very  considerable  transparancy,  its  permanence  is 
assured,  and  browns  of  any  quality  as  regards  warmth  or 
coolness  may  bo  made ; but  one  or  two  definite  mixtures, 
ut  into  tubes,  so  that  the  artist  might  have  a readier 
nowledge  of  what  he  is  about,  would  be  desirable. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Society  of  Arts,  contains  much'  interesting  information  in 
relation  to  photography  as  applied  to  the  registration  of 
results  in  spectrum  analysis.  In  commencing,  Mr.  Lockyer 
recalled  a paper  read  before  the  society  on  photography 
by  the  late  Air.  Claudet  thirty  years  ago.  In  that  lecture, 
Mr.  Lockyer  said,  “ he  gave  an  account  of  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  up  to  that  time  in  an  art  and  a 
science  which  is  now  perfectly  familiar  to  all  of  you  ; I 
refer  to  photography ; and  it  is  excessively  curious  that 
hiB  lecture  on  the  origin  of  this  science,  and  my  present 
lecture  on  the  application  of  photography  to  spectrum 
analysis,  are  complementary  to  each  other,  so  much  so  that 
one  may  almost  say  that  Air.  Claudet’s  lecture,  admirable 
though  it  was,  was  incomplete,  because  he  did  not  show 
in  it — as  of  course  he  could  not  show — how  certain  matters 
which  he  referred  to  in  that  lecture  have  been  dealt  with 
in  the  light  of  modern  science.”  Air.  Lockyer  proceeded  : — 

If  you  carry  yourselves  back  to  the  year  1839,  some  four 
years  before  this  lecture  to  w hich  I refer  was  delivered,  you  will 
recollect  that  M.  Niepce  had  at  that  time  brought  photography  to 
a more  practical  realisation  than  it  had  been  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  had  then  for  some  years  allied  himself  with 
Daguerre,  and  the  Daguerreotype  was  already  in  existence.  The 
action  of  iodine  on  silver,  first  discovered  by  Fox  Talbot,  had  beeD 
fixed  by  the  vapour  of  mercury.*  Now,  in  the  Daguerreotype  we 
had  not  the  action  of  light  in  its  ordinary  sense  ; and  men’s  minds 
were  very  much  exercised  as  to  what  could  be  the  real  cause  of 
the  effects  which  were  then  being  revealed.  Mr.  Claudet,  in  his 
lecture,  points  this  out  in  a most  admirable  way,  and  I will  sum- 
marise, if  you  will  allow  me,  just  some  of  the  principal  points  to 
which  he  alludes.  You  had  a beam  of  light  falling  on  a plate. 
On  this  plate  was  a certain  chemical  compound.  What  part  of 
the  sunlight,  or  was  it  sunlight  at  all,  which  so  acted  upon  this 
compound,  that  you  got  an  image  more  or  less  permanent  ? 
What  more  natural  than  that  this  question  should  be  investigated 
by  means  of  various  tinted  glasses'?  The  solar  beam  which  the 
experimenters  then  used  they  made  to  pass  through  glass,  now  of 
one  colour,  and  now  of  another.  I can  show  you,  by  means  of 
this  electric  lamp,  nearly  what  they  did.  Imagine  the  lamp  to  be 
the  sun  ; in  the  path  of  the  beam  differently  coloured  glasses  are 
placed.  We  have  now  the  action  of  a red  glass;  we  now  change 
the  red  glass  for  another  one,  and  now  we  have  the  action  of  a 
green  glass.  There  was  an  immense  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  action  of  light  as  investigated  in  this  way.  In  fact, 

I shall  have  shortly  to  show  that.  Mr.  Claudet  and  a very  distin- 
guished French  physicist,  M.  Becquerel,  were  considerably  at 
variance  with  regard"  to  one  particular  point  which  came  out  from 
this  kind  of  investigation.  But  we  had  not  long  to  wait.  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  in  the  year  1839,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  a question 
of  investigating  these  new  qualities  of  light  at  all  by  means  of 
coloured  glasses ; they  should  be  investigated  by  means  of  the 
spectrum.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  three  papers,  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1842,  showed  that  the 
only  philosophic  way  of  investigating  this  problem  was  really  by 
obtaining  a pure  spectrum,  such  a one  as  I now  throw  upon  the 
screen.  You  see  that  we  have  at  once,  in  different  parts  of  this 
spectrum,  exactly  what  we  get  at  different  times  when  we  deal 
with  red  glass,  yellow  glass,  orange  glass,  green  glass,  blue  glass, 
and  so  on.  And  having  such  a spectrum  as  this  to  deal  with,  and 
supposing  such  a spectrum  thrown  on  to  the  photographic  plate, 
it  is  quite  clear  to  all  of  yon  that  if  there  was  something  magical 
or  unknown  in  the  red  rays  which  gave  ns  this  new  action  on  the 
molecules  of  the  particular  chemical  compound  employed,  or 
whether  this  magic  really  resided  in  the  blue  rays,  that  we  should 
at  once  have  this  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner,  by  the  action  in  the  part  of  the  plate  on  which  the  red 
image  fell,  or  in  the  part  of  the  plate  on  which  the  blue  image  fell. 

Now,  although  Sir  John  Herschel  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  point  out  the  extreme  importance  of  this  point  of  view,  he  was 
by  no  means  the  only  one.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  distinguished 
Americans  who  were  well  to  the  front,  and  among  them  was  Dr. 
Draper,  the  father  of  another  Dr.  Draper  whom  I shall  have  to 
speak  of  by-and-bye.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
enormous  step  in  advance  which  was  taken  in  spectroscopic 
investigations  by  Wollaston,  who  substituted  a slit  for  a round 
hole,  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the  first 
observations  were  conducted  by  throwing  a converging  beam  of 


sunlight,  giving  an  achromatic  image  of  the  sun  on  the  plate, 
through  a prism.  This  method  of  procedure  of  course  did  not  go 
so  far  as  a better  one  might  have  gone,  but  it  went  a considerable 
way.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  from  his  observations  made  in  this  manner, 
stated  that  he  had  found  a new  kind  of  light — a new  prismatic 
colour,  “lavender  grey,”  altogether  beyond  the  blue  end  spectrum, 
such  as  you  have  seen  it  on  the  screen — altogether  beyond  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  not  the  red  end.  Professor  Draper,  on 
his  part,  also  came  in  the  main  to  the  same  conclusion,  stating  that 
he  had  discovered  a “latent  light.” 

When  we  have  come  from  the  year  1839  to  the  years  1842  and 
1843,  we  find  a great  advance,  an  advance  just  the  same  as  far  as 
photography  goes,  as  Wollaston’s  advances  on  Newton  was  with 
regard  to  spectroscopic  observation.  Both  Becquerel  and  Draper 
introduced,  instead  of  this  achromate  image  of  the  sun,  the  simple 
arrangement  of  throwing  sunlight  through  a slit  and  a proper  com- 
bination of  lenses  on  to  a plate.  The  result  was  that  on  the  13tli 
of  June,  1842,  Becquerel  did  what  I may  venture  to  call  a stupen- 
dous feat.*  He  did  what  has  never  been  done  since,  so  far  as  I 
know.  He  photographed  the  whole  solar  spectrum  with  nearly  all 
the  lines  registered  by  the  hand  and  eye  of  Fraunhofer.  I do  not 
mean  merely  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  as  you  may  imagine, 
but  the  complete  spectrum,  from  the  “latent  light” — the  ultra 
violet  rays  of  Draper — to  the  extreme  red.  Draper  also  did  some- 
thing like  the  same  thing,  but  not  quite  the  same  thing,  in  what 
he  calls  a “ tithonographic  representation  ” of  the  solar  spectrum. 
He  gives  certain  lines  in  the  extreme  visible  blue  part  of  the  spec- 
trum,! certain  other  lines,  which  none  but  Becquerel  had  ever 
seen  before  (Draper’s  work  being  done  nearly  a year  later),  and  in 
the  extreme  red — beyond  the  visible  red  of  the  spectrum,  he  gives 
other  lines  which  even  Becquerel  had  not  photographed.  This  of 
course  was  such  a tremendous  revelation  to  both  these  men  that 
you  can  imagine  considerable  discussion  arose,  not  only  in  their  own 
minds,  but  in  the  minds  of  others,  with  regard  to  the  work  which 
they  had  done.  Becquerel  found,  from  an  absolute  comparison 
between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  which  he  had  photographed  and  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  which  Fraunhofer  himself  had  registered,  tremen- 
dous evidence  in  favour  of  the  fact  that  this  new  chemical  agent 
which  was  astonishing  the  world,  whatever  it  was,  was  not  some- 
thing absolutely  and  completely  independent  of  the  visible  rays. 
Draper,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  “ tithonographic  representation,” 
had,  for  some  photographic  reason  or  other,  not  succeeded  in 
registering  the  lines  in  the  yellow,  orange,  or  green  part  of  the 
spectrum,  although  he  had  fixed  the  lines  in  the  blue,  in  the 
extreme  violet,  and  in  the  extreme  red ; and  he  considered 
himself  justified  by  his  experiments  in  coming  to  exactly  the 
opposite  conclusion  to  that  at  which  Becquerel  had  arrived,  namely 
that  the  light,  whatever  kind  of  light  it  might  be,  which  was  at 
work  in  effecting  this  chemical  change  which  rendered  photo- 
graphy possible,  was  something  absolutely  and  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  light  which  the  retina  receives. 

This  was  in  the  year  1 843.  I need  not  tell  you  that  by  the 
year  1845,  in  which  year  Mr.  Claudet  read  another  paper  before 
this  Society,  further  investigations  by  means  of  the  spectrum  had 
shown  that  Dr.  Draper’s  idea  was  heretical,  and  at  the  present 
moment  you  know  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  physicists,  an 
opinion  founded  upon  the  work  which  has  been  done  to  advance 
photography  and  other  researches  since  that  time,  that  the  radia- 
tions which  you  get  from  any  light  source,  from  the  extreme 
violet  to  the  extreme  red,  differ  only  in  the  rate  and  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  vibrations  which  arc  at  work,  so  that  I claim  for  the 
application  of  photography  to  spectroscopy,  as  a first  result,  the 
establishment  of  this  great  fact,  that  the  visible,  the  chemical,  and 
the  heat  rays  are  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing,  that 
thing  being  a system  of  undulations  varying  in  rate  and  wave 
length  from  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  whether  you 
consider  the  visible  portion,  or  the  invisible  rays— those  outside  the 
blue,  in  one  case,  and  outside  the  red  in  the  other.  But  that  is  not 
all ; I claim  another  thing  for  the  application  of  photography  to 
spectroscopy.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  so  soon  as  he  applied  the  prism, 
stated,  in  a communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  proceed  with  that  branch  of  research  under  the 
best  possible  conditions,  unless  opticians  would  construct  lenses 
which  would  bring  the  visible  and  the  chemical  rays  into  absolute 
coincidence.  This  is  now  done  by  our  Rosses  and  Dallmeyers 
in  the  camera  lenses,  and  that  is  the  second  great  feature  which  I 
claim  for  the  application  of  photography  to  spectroscopy. 

(To  be  continued.) 

• “ Biblioth6que  Universelle  de  Gen£ve,”  vol.  xxxix.-xl.,  1842,  p.  341. 

+ Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  360,  1843.  For  his  earliest  work 
see  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  the  year  1837. 


Fox  Talbot,  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.,  page  97. 
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PRINTING  FROM  TWO  NEGATIVES.— DENIER’S 
METHOD. 

Considerable  interest  lias  been  felt  by  all  who  have  seen 
the  charming  examples  of  softly  defined  portraiture— a 
few  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  Photographic  Society  by  M.  Denier,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg— as  to  the  mode  by  which  the  roundness  and 
singularly  perfect  modelling,  the  perfect  definition 
without  cutting  sharpness,  were  obtained.  Various 
rumours  have  been  in  circulation.  Some  maintained  that 
the  softness  was  the  result  of  printing  through  a medium 
which  prevented  perfect  contact  between  sensitive  paper 
and  negative,  in  the  manner  adopted  by  Carl  Meinerth  in 
his  photo-mezzotints.  Others,  that  a plate  of  ground 
glass  was  interposed  between  the  lens  and  the  sensitive 
plate  in  producing  the  negative.  Others  have  suggested 
that  a printing-frame  similar  to  that  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jacobi,  in  America,  was  employed  : and  others  have 
suggested  the  use  of  two  negatives.  Rut  as  M.  Denier 
sold  his  secret  with  conditions  of  secrecy,  no  certainty  was 
obtained.  A gentleman  who  recently  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  saw  M.  Denier  and  other  photographers  there, 
recently  favoured  us  with  a call,  and  from  him  we  learn 
that  in  Russia  the  process  has  been  patented,  and  that  one 
of  the  licencees  under  the  patent  described  the  details. 
The  process  employed  is,  it  seems,  that  originated  and 
patented  a couple  of  years  ago  in  America,  and  since 
rediscovered  in  Italy,  and  consists  in  the  use  of  two 
identical  thin  negatives,  oue  of  which  being  in  contact 
with  the  paper  gives  sharpness  of  definition,  whilst  the 
other,  superposed  on  the  first,  is,  of  course,  separated  by 
the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and  gives  diffused  definition, 
the  blending  of  the  two  giving  the  happy  compromise 
between  fuzziness  and  extreme  sharpness.  There  is 
sufficient  of  fine  definition  to  do  justice  to  delicate  lines 
requiring  crisp  rendering ; and  sufficient  softened  or 
diffused  definition  to  remove  the  crude,  hard  effect  of 
excessive  sharpness,  which  is  sometimes  offensive  in  its 
rendering  of  wrinkles,  rugosities,  freckles,  and  similar 
facial  blemishes.  A greater  range  of  tones  also  becomes 
possible  without  risk  of  hardness.  Starting  with  bare 
glass  for  the  minute  points  of  perfect  blackness,  and 
proceeding  up  to  a degree  of  opacity  which  shall  leave 
points  of  white  paper  for  the  highest  lights,  with  all  the 
possible  intermediate  gradations,  gives  us  the  highest 
quality  of  negative.  But  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  starting  from  the  same  point,  and  continuing  the 
intensification  until  opacity  enough  is  obtained  to  secure 
absolute  white  in  points  of  the  highest  lights,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bury  detail  and  cause  hardness.  The  less 


intensifying  a negative  undergoes,  as  a rule,  the  more 
perfectly  it  retains  all  the  delicate  gradations  of  half-tone. 
Two  thin  negatives  are,  therefore,  more  likely  to  retain  soft 
gradations  than  one  intense  one,  whilst  the  combined 
opacity  of  the  two  thin  negatives  ir.  the  highest  light  will 
probably  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  one  intense  nega- 
tive ; so  that  the  issue  of  the  combination  is  the  highest 
range  of  scale  which  the  hardest  negative  can  give,  with 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  steps  or  _ gradations 
between  the  extremes  of  the  scale. 

The  mode  by  which  M.  Denier  obtains  bis  two  identical 
negatives  did  not  transpire.  Some  difficulty  exists  in 
most  of  the  methods  employed.  If  taken  in  two  sittings 
in  immediate  succession,  there  is  risk  of  variety  in  expres- 
sion and  other  minor  points.  If  taken  at  the  same 
moment  on  two  halves  of  one  plate,  there  is  inevitably  a 
slight  difference  in  the  angle.  The  method  described  by 
a Canadian  amateur  in  our  pages  some  time  ago,  in  which 
both  negatives  are  taken  at  one  sitting  by  coating  both 
sides  of  the  plate  with  collodion,  possesses  many  advan- 
tages. A process  described  by  Signor  Montagna  in  our 
pages  might  also  be  employed;  but  the  paper  negative 
from  a paper  print  would  lack  some  delicacy.  The  method 
we  described  recently,  in  which  a duplicate  negative  is 
produced  by  the  powder  process,  is  probably  the  most 
promising  method  of  any,  as  it  secures  to  the  photographer 
the  greatest  control  over  the  quality  of  results.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  various  modes  available  for  those  who  are 
anxious  to  try  the  experiment  of  producing  soft  and  finely 
gradated  prints  like  those  of  M.  Denier. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  ACIDS 
OX  DEVELOPMENT. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  a discussion  arose  on  the  influence  of 
different  acids  on  the  deposit  produced  by  the  developer. 
After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Gardner  said : I have  adopted  a practice  different  from 
anything  l have  ever  heard  of.  A chemist  told  ine  that  sulphuric 
acid  was  the  best  acid  to  nnite  with  iron,  and  wherever  I had  to 
use  iron  1 would  find  it  to  be  the  most  useful.  Upon  that  sug- 
gestion I took  sulphuric  acid  aud  nitrate  of  potash  in  equal  pro- 
portions, und  then  added  a quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  make  a 
stock  solution,  and  to  this  stock  solution  1 would  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  this  was  added  to  the  iron  solution 
instead  of  acetic  acid.  I have  used  that,  more  or  less,  for  eight 
years,  and  the  best  negatives  and  best  ferrotypes  I have  made  in 
my  life  I have  made  with  that  developer.  1 had  the  idea  that  the 
same  thing  might  do,  where  they  made  the  gun-cotton,  to  take 
the  waste  solution.  I tried  it,  hut  I found  it  would  not  answer 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony:  1 can  bear  testimony  to  the  fineness  of  Mr. 
Gardner’s  ferrotypes ; for  they  are  certainly  some  of  the  finest  1 
have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Gardner : One  other  point.  Acetic  acid  is  very  commonly 
used  at  the  present  time  for  washing  the  print  when  it  comes  from 
the  printing-frame.  I tried  sulphuric  acid  for  that.  I took  one 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  to  sixty-four  ounces  of  water,  and  that 
was  the  stock  solution.  Then  1 made  the  water  acid  with  that 
stock  solution,  and  put  my  pictures  in  that,  and  I doubt  whether 
anybody  could  tell  the  difference  between  the  action  cf  acetic  ncid 
and  sulphuric  acid  used  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chapman  : Sulphuric  acid  will,  no  doubt,  do  no  harm, 
only  it  reduces  sensitiveness.  I tried  the  experiment  some  time 
ugo,  taking  different  kinds  of  acids — citric,  nitric,  sulphuric,  and 
acetic  acid.  I put  a little  silver  iu  a bottle  aud  added  some  iron. 
I took  some  of  that,  acidified  with  these  acids,  in  test  tubes,  and 
examined  the  deposits.  Nitric  acid  gives  me  the  whitest  deposit, 
and  sulphuric  acid  gives  the  next,  both  of  them  apparently 
white  metallic  silver.  The  acetic  acid  gives  a dark  brown  deposit. 
The  same  amount  of  deposit  will  make  more  opacity.  Citric  acid 
gives  a dense  black  deposit.  The  best  working  deposit  that  is 
thrown  down,  for  intensity,  is  the  acetic  acid.  Some  years  ago 
we  required  vigorous  negatives,  but  now  we  only  want  the  detail, 
and  supply  the  high  lights  with  a pencil  afterwards.  No  doubt 
you  cau  get  the  same  sensitiveness  with  a developer  made  from 
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acetic  acid  or  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  you  will  get  more  detail 
with  the  same  exposure  from  acetic  acid.  The  use  of  these  deve- 
lopers depends  a good  deal  upon  the  question  whether  you  are 
working  for  sensitiveness  or  fineness  of  results. 

The  President : The  use  of  the  acetate  of  soda  has  the  effect 
of  making  a weak  solution  do  the  work  of  a strong  one,  by  neu- 
tralizing the  sulphuric  acid  and  taking  that  out  of  the  iron,  so  that 
you  can  use  a much  weaker  solution  of  iron,  aud  get  more  intense 
negatives.  The  ratio  of  the  developer  ought  to  correspond  to  the 
strength  of  the  bath.  A very  strong  developer  and  a weak  bath 
will  make  thin  negatives,  because  the  ratio  of  the  silver  to  the 
iron  is  small.  The  deposit  of  the  image  on  the  sensitive  film  is 
produced  by  the  iron,  and  not  by  the  silver.  The  deposit  is 
thrown  down  according  to  the  ratio  between  the  two.  If  there  is 
a large  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  film,  and  the  iron 
is  weak,  the  image  will  be  intense.  If  you  have  a fifty-grain  bath, 
you  can  use  a strong  developer ; if  you  use  a thirty-grain  bath 
and  a twenty-five-grain  developer,  it  will  give  a thin  negative. 

Mr.  Anthony : My  experience  in  the  use  of  acetate  of  soda 
has  been  very  favourable.  Many  years  ago  I had  time  to  experi- 
ment, and  obtained  the  best  results  in  instautaneous  exposure  in 
using  a small  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda.  At  one  time  I kept  on 
hand  for  toning  an  alkaline  acetate  of  soda,  and  trying  some  of  it 
in  the  developer  one  day,  I found  I got  more  detail  and  more 
rapidity  of  action  than  I could  by  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  and 
after  that  I always  used  it. 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  days  ago  Nadar,  the  well-known  Paris  photographer, 
called  the  attention  of  the  press  to  an  experiment  he  was 
about  to  make.  This  was  no  other  than  an  attempt  at  aerial 
photography,  our  friend  being  desirous  of  taking  a photo- 
graph from  the  car  of  a captive  balloon  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  whence  the  panorama  from  below 
could  be  seen,  a feat,  by  the  way,  which  M.  Nadar  had 
already  accomplished  some  years  ago.  It  appears  obvious 
that  foy  strategic  purposes  in  time  of  war,  and  for  topo- 
graphical purposes  in  time  of  peace,  photography  thus 
applied  would  render  valuable  assistance.  Military  science, 
which  employed  with  advantage,  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
first  Republic,  the  corps  of  sereonauts  formed  by  Courtelle 
and  Conte,  at  the  Ecole  do  Mendon,  would  be  able  to  make 
good  use  of  aerial  photographs.  Nadar  believes  fully  that 
in  surveying,  also,  aerial  photographs  will  be  of  impor- 
tance, and  he  is  not  the  only  one  holding  that  opinion.  A 
well-known  engineer,  M.  Andraud,  has  also  a similar  idea, 
and  he  states  that  with  photography  to  assist  the  surveyor, 
he  would  require  no  more  theodolites,  no  more  plane- 
tables,  and  none  of  the  other  elaborate  paraphernalia  which 
he  is  wont  to  employ;  five  hundred  photographs,  taken  at 
a thousand  hectares  per  day,  would  furnish  a survey  of  the 
whole  of  France  in  twenty  days. 

It  is  not  only  in  France  that  application  is  being  made  of 
our  art  in  this  connection;  in  Italy,  also,  they  are  busy 
doing  the  same.  The  skilful  London  optician,  M.  Negretti, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  made  several  practical  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  M. 
Nadar  is  the  oidy  successful  photographer  who  has  been 
enabled,  after  numerous  and  laborious  trials,  to  obtain  in 
l’aris,  in  18GG,  a partial  survey  from  the  ear  of  a balloon. 
The  photograph  then  secured  is  still  exhibited  in  M. 
Nadar’s  studio  in  l’aris. 

To  succeed  in  a work  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a very  calm  day,  and  apparatus  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  prevent  the  movements  of  the  balloon,  the  chief 
and  only  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  have  the  machine 
sufficiently  light  that  it  keeps  the  ropes  which  fasten  it  to 
the  earth  straight  and  tight.  There  are  still  the  gyrations 
of  the  balloon  to  be  overcome,  but  these  M.  Nadar  has 
prevented  by  a most  simple  arrangement.  The  instan- 
taneous nature  of  his  process,  moreover,  guarantees  the 
success  of  his  plates.  1 was  only  too  happy  to  accept 
Nadar’s  invitation  to  be  present  during  the  experiment ; 
but  unfortunately,  on  the  day  in  question,  a storm  took 
place,  which  rendered  the  ascent  impracticable.  We  can 
only  hope  to  be  more  successful  another  time. 


M.  Tuttemans  offers  at  the  present  moment  to  photo- 
graphers a system  of  painting  in  oil  colours,  which  may  be 
practised,  he  assures  all,  without  the  operator  possessing 
any  previous  artistic  training.  A workman,  or  even  a 
child,  may,  he  says  in  his  circular,  obtain  satisfactory  re- 
sults. As  1 desired  to  learn  something  of  the  process,  I 
not  only  visited  M.  l’uttemans’  exhibition  of  paintings 
which  he  has  just  opened,  but  I actually  saw  him  at  work 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  can  assure  you  that  he  does  not 
exaggerate  in  his  advertisement.  Here  is  the  process  : — 

The  positive  print  upon  paper,  whatever  may  be  its  size, 
is  in  the  first  place  rendered  transparent  by  being  immersed 
in  a vessel  containing  a special  preparation ; it  is  with- 
drawn and  attached,  face  downwards,  upon  a glass  plate 
in  such  a way  that  it  may  be  seen  as  a transparency.  It 
is  upon  the  back  of  the  image  that  the  painting  takes  place, 
so  that  the  likeness  cannot  be  altered,  the  design  and 
modelling  being  both  furnished  by  the  photograph.  Near 
at  hand  is  a box  containing  a score  of  colours  iu  oil,  en- 
closed in  tubes  (perfectly  similar  to  those  which  portrait 
painters  employ),  a palette  of  porcelain,  a few  brushes, 
and  some  bottles  containing  oil  to  dilute  the  colours,  fixing 
liquid,  and  varnish.  A little  of  the  brownish-red  colour 
is  taken  at  the  tip  of  a brush,  and  this  is  applied  to  the 
cheeks,  lips,  and' shadows  of  the  face.  In  this  way  several 
little  patches  are  formed;  then  blue  is  applied  in  those 
places  corresponding  to  the  eyes,  the  outlines  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  half- shadows ; then  over  the  whole  is  applied  a * 
clear  flesh  tint.  A tone  more  or  less  deep  suffices  for  the 
hair  and  the  beard,  another  tint  for  the  coat,  and  another 
for  the  background.  When  the  image  is  reversed  after 
being  thus  coloured  in  a few  minutes,  one  is  quite  astonished 
that  all  the  tints  have  been  so  well  blended,  for  they  form 
quite  a finished  painting  of  some  value,  which,  if  it  cannot 
be  considered  a chef  d'ceuvre  in  art,  is  certainly  better  than 
the  portraits  in  oils  which  many  photographers  supply  to 
the  public.  This  is  not  all.  Wheu  the  painting  is  dry  it 
is  mounted  upon  linen,  to  which  it  is  pressed  or  rolled  in 
such  a way  that  it  forms  one  inseparable  mass.  Finally, 
it  is  varnished.  I send  you  enclosed  in  the  letter  a specimen 
of  this  new  method  of  painting,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  for  yourself  of  the  results  thus  obtained.  Per- 
sonally, I think  it  is  a method  which  will  be  found  esp)ecially 
useful  for  the  more  humble  or  provincial  photographer. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  which 
was  postponed  until  the  10th  April  by  reason  of  the  Easter 
holidays,  did  not  furnish  anything  of  particular  interest. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  mention  that  M.  Thiel  exhibited  a 
series  of  photo-mechanical  prints  in  greasy  ink  obtained 
by  his  photo-lithographic  method,  which  is  a modification 
of  Alberttype.  The  pictures  were  very  fine,  and  possessed 
of  remarkable  delicacy,  and  bore  comparison  with  the 
specimens  of  MM.  Lomler  and  Jonas,  who  employ  the 
Alberttype  process  exclusively.  The  members  present  all 
admired  the  truly  beautiful  results,  which  rivalled  the  finest 
steel  engravings. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  is  busily  occupied  in  making 
arrangements  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  M.  Zenger  has  made  known  a 
method  of  enlarging  photographs  which  he  proposes  to 
employ  to  amplify  the  pictures  secured  on  that  occasion. 
To  obtain  the  image  ot  the  sun,  he  replaces  the  lenses  with 
a mirror  of  long  focus  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  images 
of  twenty-five  to  fifty  millimetres  in  diameter.  The 
sperical  aberration  is  iu  this  way  rendered  perfectly  insig- 
nificant, and  one  need  not  trouble  about  the  focus  of  the 
chemical  rays.  It  is  proposed  to  correct  the  slight  de- 
formity afterwards  by  successive  enlargements  which  will 
attain  to  a scale  of  2,400  diameters.  In  this  way  one  will 
be  able  to  render  apparent  the  craters,  crevasses,  and  other 
invisible  details  in  the  original  impression. 

To  resume,  the  plan  of  operating  proposed  by  M.  Zenger 
is  as  follows: — 1.  Observation  of  the  passage  of  Venus  at 
a given  point  of  the  disk  of  the  sun  in  lieu  of  observing 
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contact  on  the  sun’s  limb.  2.  Instead  of  direct  observa- 
tion by  photography,  to  employ  a spherical  mirror  of  long 
focus  to  obtain  images  as  little  as  possible  affected  by 
spherical  aberration.  3.  Finally,  the  enlargement  of  the 
results  obtained  by  successive  operations,  so  that  the 
amplifications  may  be  on  a very  large  scale. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Better  Education  of  Photo- 
graphers. 

The  Advantages  o f tlic  Better  Educa  tion  of  Photographers. — 
Will  you  take  kindly  a few  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
since  the  commendable  spirit  of  “ reform  ” is  rife  among 
you  at  present? 

At  no  period  of  our  existence  has  there  been  such  a 
revival  in  tiie  cause  of  science  as  there  is  at  present.  Old 
men  are  dying,  and  leaving  their  millions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  institutes  for  technical  instruction,  and 
lectures  are  spreading  such  knowledge  among  the  people 
in  all  directions.  How  good  this  is ! And  may  photo- 
graphy share  in  it ; for  if  ever  there  was  a set  of  men  who 
needed  technical  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
daily  avocation,  photographers  certainly  do  now.  flow 
many  of  them  are  there  who  know  why  they  are  able  to 
produce  the  results  they  do?  and  how  many  of  them 
would  know  exactly  what  to  do  should  any  important 
obstruction  occur  in  their  manipulations?  Photography 
is  an  infant  yet,  and  we  have  not  begun  to  see  what  ‘there 
is  in  it,  and  we  never  will  until  some  means  are  promul- 
gated for  the  technical  education  of  its  votaries. 

What  we  want,  and  what  you  waut,  and  what  every 
country  wants,  is  a first-class  college  or  school,  where 
photographers  may  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the 
technicalities  of  their  art.  We  are  trying  to  get  such  an 
institution  established  here,  and  yet  some  of  our  silly 
people  are  opposed  to  it.  Witness  an  example  of  the 
arguments  given  vent  to  by  such  an  one.  A correspondent 
writes : — 

“lam  much  opposed  to  your  photographic  school.  We  have 
too  many  artists  now  ; too  much  competition,  and  consequent  low 
prices ; and  when  our  college  opens  up  the  same  facilities  for 
education  as  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry  do,  your  cheap  fry  will 
indeed  be  cut  off,  but  sons  of  wealth  will  come  in,  and  in  great 
numbers,  and  their  competition  will  ruin  the  business.  Think  over 
it.  Pause.  We  should  rather  go  slow,  cautiously  close  the  doors, 
and  let  none  come  in  until  he  has  served  his  two  or  three  years’ 
apprenticeship.” 

And  this  from  a man  who  a few  years  ago  was  anxious 
to  embark  as  a photographer,  and  whom — although  I 
have  never  seen  him—  1 literally  taught  photography  by 
letter,  until  now  he  is  one  of  the  best  workers  in  the  State. 
For  shame ! Shall  I apply  to  him  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Josh.  Billings,  that  “some  people  forget  when  they 
were  tadpoles  ”? 

It  is  not  to  multiply  photographers  that  we  ask  for  a 
school  for  technical  instruction  in  photography  ; but  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  more  science  into  those  who 
are  in,  or  may  come  into,  our  profession.  A few  weeks  ago, 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  this  city, 
Prof.  Morton,  in  commenting  upon  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  aggressive  science,  said : — 

“Example  is  better  than  precept,  as  the  judicious  copy-book 
used  to  say  to  us  at  school,  and  I will  therefore  take  a case  and 
give  you  two  views,  the  external  or  artistic,  and  the  interior  or 
scientific,  of  the  same  scene.  We  are  in  a valley  among  snow- 
capped mountains,  and  before  us  a lake  spreads  its  mirror  to  the 
sky.  No  breath  of  air  ripples  its  surface  ; no  wavelet  breaks  upon 
its  beach ; nothing  is  there  but  absolute  repose.  So  says  the 
artist ; and,  painting  such  a scene,  he  calls  his  picture  ‘ Silence, 
• Repose,’  ‘ The  Lake  Of  Dreams,’  or  some  such  appropriate  title. 

“ Now,  however,  let  us  look  at  that  same  scene  with  eye  touched 


by  the  wand  of  science,  and  opened  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of 
things.  What  do  we  then  behold?  Is  there  any  longer  an  im- 
pression of  repose,  of  rest,  of  sleep  ? Look  at  that  mass  of  water, 
with  its  mirror-like  surface.  We  see  there  a perfect  Sebastopol  of 
flying  missiles.  Water-atoms  hurled  in  clouds  from  the  surface 
into  the  air,  water-atoms  hurled  back  from  the  air  into  the  water 
surface.  It  is  by  such  action  as  this,  science  shows  us,  that  evapo- 
ration take  place,  or  the  invisible  though  rapid  passage  of  the  liquid 
water  into  the  viewless  air.  The  whole  mass  of  the  water  is  like- 
wise thrilling  through  with  those  beat  motions  of  which,  if 
deprived  partially,  it  would  freeze  into  ice,  and,  if  robbed  utterly, 
would  shrink  into  some  formless  horror,  of  which  even  the  imagi- 
nation of  science  can  form  no  picture.” 

How  truly  is  the  photography  of  to-day  represented  by 
the  placid  lake  as  viewed  through  unscientific  eyes,  and 
how  appropriately  a picture  of  its  condition  might  be 
called  “ Silence,”  or  “ Repose,”  or  “ The  Lake  of 
Dreams"!  But  this  need  not  be  so.  Chemistry,  and 
physics,  and  all  the  kindred  sciences  which  call  upon 
photography  so  often  for  help,  stand  ready  to  help  us  in 
turn  (wand  in  haud)  to  see  and  to  understand  all  that 
there  is  “ beneath  the  surface.”  True,  we  should  have 
some  trouble  to  impress  some  of  the  hangers-on  to  our 
art  of  the  importance  of  educating  themselves.  Let  me 
illustrate.  Another  correspondent  says: — 

“ I have  been  trying  to  get  you  a new  subscription  or  two  to 
send  with  my  own,  but  have  so  far  failed.  The  fact  is,  our  people 
are  very  ineau  in  some  things.  The  majority  would  sooner  have  a 
dime  novel  than  the'  choicest  work  on  art  or  science,  or  rather 
attend  a negro  minstrel  or  Black  Crook  peforinancc  thau  a scien- 
tific lecture.” 

Alas ! the  city  in  which  our  correspondent  lives  is  not 
singular  in  the  propensities  which  he  describes..  It  is  hard 
to  understand  why  it  is  that  men  who  want  to  make  a 
living  and  more,  by  their  daily  work,  are  so  slow  to  employ 
all  the  means  within  their  power  to  secure  the  desired  end. 
But  it  has  always  been  so — for  ages,  at  least.  “ Falissy  the 
Potter  ” spent  years  of  diligent  experiment  in  trying  to 
discover  the  secret  of  glazing  and  enamelling  chinawarc, 
thus  wasting  the  labour  of  a lifetime  “ in  learning  what  the 
poorest  Italian  potter  could  have  told  him  in  five  minutes." 
But  instead  of  seeking  for  information  at  proper  sources, 
first  he  ploded  alorg  his  own  way.  How  many  photo- 
graphers there  are  like  him,  who  might  be  doing  much 
better  if  they  would  but  read.  In  commenting  upon  the 
“modern  advantages”  which  the  artisans  of  the  present 
day  have,  especially  in  the  wray  of  literature,  the  Public 
Ledger  says:  — 

“ The  point  to  be  made  in  considering  the  subject  is  this : 
that  every  man,  in  whatever  calling,  in  these  days  of  scientific 
investigation  and  the  printing  press,  should  diligently  read  what- 
ever pertains  to  his  art,  profession,  handicraft,  or  pursuit.  There 
are  not  a few  who  grope  in  the  dark,  like  Palissy  the  Potter.  He 
could  not  help  it,  but  the  modem  artisan  has  no  excuse.  * * 

* * * The  ready  writers  who  keep  the  printing  press  in 

motion  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  subjects  for  their  pens,  and  the 
man  who  reads  and  keeps  himself  up  to  the  current  of  events  and 
developments  iu  any  branch  of  human  knowledge  may  find  a short 
cut  to  the  end  which  Palissy  achieved  in  the  journey  of  a life.  He 
may  even  learn  in  • five  minutes  ’ what  it  has  required  centuries  to 
reveal.  The  man  who  does  not  read  is  far  from  appreciating  the 
force  of  the  question  once  asked  by  a ‘ self-made  man  :’  • Does 

one  need  to  know  anything  more  thau  the  twenty-four  letters  in 
order  to  learn  everything  else  one  wishes?  ’ ” 

In  a profession  like  ours,  growing  as  it  does  far  faster 
than  its  years  wrould  seem  to  allow,  the  followers  of  it 
should  read  everything  published  pertaining  to  it. 

That  puts  me  in  mind  of  “ a peace  of  poitrey  ” recently 
sent  me.  I have  not  space  for  it  all,  even  did  the  “ peace  ” 
itself  convince  me  that  the  author  is  well  acquainted  with 
tko  rules  of  versification  ; but  I must  give  a verse  or  two, 
because  of  the  wise  admonitions  which  they  contain,  no 
doubt  from  a sincere  and  honest  heart.  He  is  writing 
about  the  value  of  photographic  journals,  and  says  : Had  it 
not  been  for  our  journals, 
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“ Where  would  our  art  have  been  to-day  ? 

I think  that  you  will  have  to  say : 

Drudgeing  along  at  a feareful  rate, 

In  a dilapedating  state. 

Lot  us  open  our  poclc  books, 

In  the  editor’s  eyes  and  look, 

We  never  can  lose  such  a chance. 

Here  is  the  money  in  advance." 

The  last  sentiment  I like  very  much,  and  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  will  endorse  it. 

One  of  the  best  educational  means  we  have  here  is 
our  National  Photographic  Association,  and  yet  it  has 
its  opposition.  For  example,  T.  and  II.  say  : — 

“We  are  not  members  of  the  National  Photographic  Association, 
but  hope  to  attend  the  Chicago  exhibition.  We  perhaps  are  wrong 
in  judging  of  the  society  by  some  of  the  members  in  our  State,  but 
their  • advancement  of  the  art  ’ has  so  disgusted  us  that  we  have 
not  taken  the  interest  we  undoubtedly  should  in  it.”  Another 
says : — “ There  are  some  things  about  the  Association  we  do  not 
like.” 

Now,  let  us  ask  these  good  people  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  is  human  that  they  find  to  be  just 
as  they  want  it  ? We  should  look  at  the  good  the  Associa- 
tion does,  and  not  at  the  evil  transactions  of  a few  of  its 
members ; make  the  highest  progress  our  standard,  our 
objective  point,  and  not  fault-finding  with  our  neighbours. 
Jn  addressing  the  Franklin  Institute,  a few  weeks  ago,  our 
old  instructor  and  contributor,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers, 
said : — 

“Trust  me,  the  teaching  of  man  by  man  in  frequent  intercourse 
is  the  most  potent  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
well  applied  is  indeed  a power.  Say  not  to  me  that  learning 
unfits  our  men  for  work.  I tell  you  proper  instruction  is  what  our 
working  people  most  need— what  the  Franklin  Institute  has  ever 
tried  to  give  them.  There  is  in  the  world  drudgery  to  be  done — 
drudgery  that  needs  no  brain-work — but  there  will  be  through  all 
times  enough  stupidity  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  in  this  direction, 
and  intelligent  labourers  will  make  their  heads  save  their  hands  to 
their  own  profit,  and  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family.” 

“ A word  to  the  wise  ” &c.  Until  soon  again, — Truly  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


ON  COLOURING  MATTERS  SUITABLE  FOR 
TINTING  FILMS. 

BY  JOHN  SPILLER,  F.C.8.* 

The  practice  of  resorting  to  the  use  of  colouring  matters 
for  overcoming  certain  defects  in  the  operations  of  photo- 
graphy has  of  late  years  assumed  much  importance,  and 
served  a good  purpose,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
emulsion  and  dry-plate  processes.  Without  a due  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  a pigment  or  “ backing,”  the  early 
results  on  dry  plates  were  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
halation,  arising  from  the  blurring  of  the  image  on  the 
collodion  film  by  the  secondary  reflections  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  glass  plate  at  the  moment  of  its 
being  exposed  in  the  camera.  These  defects  are  chiefly 
observed  when  the  preservatives  employed  are  those  which 
determine  an  unusual  degree  of  transparency  in  the  film  ; 
and  with  wet  plates  the  same  consequences  follow  the  use 
of  lightly  salted  collodions.  For  a time  burnt  sienna 
mixed  with  gum  and  glycerine  was  universally  resorted  to 
as  a pigment  for  backing  the  plates,  and  correcting  this 
tendency  to  abnormal  reflections,  but  latterly  this  has  given 
way  to  an  adiactinic  varnish,  blackened  paper,  or  carbon 
tissue  at  back,  or  a colouring  matter  applied  sometimes  to 
the  face  of  the  plate.  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  Mr.  R.  Manners 
Gordon,  and  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  have  worked  in  this 
direction,  and  advocated  the  system  of  tinting  or  staining 
the  film,  their  experiences  being  recorded  in  the  Year- 
Books  ; Mr.  Weige  has  likewise  turned  his  attention  to 
tinted  transparencies ; and  Ur.  Hermann  Vogel  claims  to 
have  discovered  an  important  and  hitherto  unsuspected 
function  in  the  possibility  of  rendering  bromide  of  silver 

• Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 


sensitive  to  the  so-called  non-actinic  rays,  through  tho 
agency  of  aniline  green  and  other  coal-tar  colours  applied 
to  the  film  as  a supplementary  wash.  The  whole  subject 
is  therefore  one  well  worthy  of  investigation,  and  I need  no 
apology  for  bringing  the  dyes  themselves  under  your  notice 
this  evening,  with  such  brief  remarks  and  experiences  as  1 
am  enabled  to  give  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view. 

My  list  of  colouring  matters  includes  rosaniline  and  its 
3alts,  crysaniline  or  phosphine  yellow,  aurine,  Hofmann’s 
violet,  iodine  greeD,  and  aniline  blues  of  different  qualities, 
prepared  by  Girard’s  and  Nicholson’s  processes.  We  have 
thus  a range  of  colours  diversified  almost  as  the  solar  spec- 
trum, and  capable  of  employment  either  directly  as  tinctorial 
agents,  or  serving  more  recondite  physical  purposes  in 
screening  back  certain  rays  which  otherwise  would  have 
their  influence,  in  ordinary  daylight,  during  exposure. 
The  optical  quality  of  the  colours  may  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  looking  through  the  solution  with  a piism  or 
spectroscope,  and  the  area  of  absorption  is  at  once  apparent 
for  all  the  visible  rays.  The  reds  and  yellows  cut  off  the 
most  active  and  highly  refrangible  rays,  so  that  on  this 
account  they  are  employed  by  preference  as  antidotes  in 
stopping  halation  with  the  dry  plate  process.  Of  these 
colours  I now  proceed  to  give  a more  detailed  description. 

Rosaniline  (roseine  or  magenta). — The  salts  of  this  base 
most  frequently  met  with  in  commerce  are  the  hydrochlo- 
rate and  acetate,  both  being  freely  soluble  in  water.  When 
a cold  aqueous  solution  is  required,  the  acetate  should  be 
used.  This  can  be  procured  in  crystals  or  iu  the  form  of 
roseine  cake — a fused  mass  of  cantharides  or  brassy  metallic 
lustre.  Its  tinctorial  power  is  very  considerable,  so  that  a 
grain  or  two  will  redden  a pint  of  collodion  or  dye  an  ounce 
skein  of  wool.  When  the  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline  is 
mixed  in  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a pale  pink  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  consisting  of  chloride  of  silver  in  intimate 
combination  with  the  rosaniline.  This  is  very  rapidly  affected 
by  light,  for  the  organic  base  aids  in  the  reduction  of  the 
silver  salt,  and  appears  to  absorb  the  chlorine  liberated. 
The  life-sized  heads  shown  at  the  last  exhibition  by  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  were,  no  doubt,  examples  of  tinted  photo- 
graphs produced  by  immersion  of  the  finished  prints  in  a 
weak  solution  of  rosaniline.  If  their  colour  be  deemed  too 
strongly  marked,  it  is  easy  to  moderate  the  action  by  the 
use  of  a more  diluted  solution  ; but  the  character  and  effect 
produced  may  be  judged  from  the  pictures.  A short  notice 
of  this  and  other  applications  of  magenta  appeared  in  the 
Year-Book  of  Photography  for  1869  (p.  38),  and  as  one  of 
the  “ Practical  Suggestions,”  I pointed  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  imparting  a warmer  colour  to  over-toned  proofs  in 
this  manner.  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  has  recently  described  a 
mode  of  using  rosaniline  in  collodion  which  is  said  to  be 
without  any  detrimental  effect  upon  the  bath — in  conse- 
quence, doubtless,  of  the  before-mentioned  affinity  for  tho 
silver  iodide,  if  not  for  the  pyroxyline  itself. 

Crysaniline  (phosphine  yellow). — This  body  occurs  in  com- 
merce in  the  form  of  a deep  orange  powder,  which  is  freely 
soluble  in  hot  water.  It  likewise  combines  with  chloride  of 
silver,  giving  it  a yellow  tinge,  and  an  aqueous  solution  of 
phosphine  stains  the  collodion  film  of  the  same  colour. 
Alcoholic  solutions  may  be  employed  in  cases  where  water 
cannot  be  used.  Albumen  is  easily  tinted  by  it,  but  the 
colour  is  not  one  that  would  be  desired. 

Aurine  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a resinous  cake  which  is 
quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  taken  up  by  ammonia,  form- 
ing a deep  rose-coloured  solution  which  does  not  dye  well. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  warm  alcohol,  and  by  admixture  with 
a little  shellac  gives  a very  good  non-actinic  varnish  of 
permanent  character.  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  has  used  aurine 
in  collodion,  and  reported  very  highly  of  it  as  an  agent  for 
preventing  halation.  Used  as  a dye  upon  silk  the  colour  is 
a magnificent  golden  yellow ; it  has  no  affinity  for  cotton, 
but  with  certain  mordants  gives  a bright  scarlet  on  wool. 

Hofmann's  violet  ( ethylated  rosaniline). — This  colour  may 
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bo  had  in  several  shades,  varying  from  the  reddest  violet  to 
purple,  la  general  properties  it  closely  resembles  rosani- 
line,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  the  solution 
staining  collodion,  albumen,  and  animal  fibres.  Examined 
by  the  spectroscope,  it  appears  to  be  transparent  to  all  the 
upper  visible  rays,  but,  nevertheless,  somewhat  impedes  the 
action  of  light  ir.  the  camera. 

Aniline  t/ree/i  (iodine  (jreen). — The  latter  name,  by  which 
it  is  commonly  known,  has  been  confeired  upon  it  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  iodine  as  a necessary  element. 
This,  driven  out  by  heat,  destroys  the  compound,  with 
reproduction  of  the  original  violet  from  which  it  is  made 
by  Hofmann's  process.  The  aqueous  solution  cannot  be 
boiled  without  injury  to  tire  colour;  but  a warm  infusion 
serves  to  dye  collodion  or  silk,  and  reference  has  been  made 
to  Dr.  Vogel's  recent  experiments  with  this  colour.  It  ij 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  splendid 
crystals  of  a dark  bronze  appearance.  It  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  form  of  a dark  green  powder,  which  contains  a 
little  common  salt,  used  in  separating  the  colour  from 
admixtures  of  violet. 

Aniline  him  (pheivjlated  rasa  inline) — “Bleu  de  Lyon” 
was  first  prepared  by  Girard,  by  the  action  of  aniline  upon 
magenta  or  aniline  red.  This  body  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  becomes  so  by  treatment  with  oil  of  vitriol,  according 
to  Nicholson’s  process.  Many  improvements  have  been 
introduced  by  which  the  colour  is  fitted  for  various 
Durposes.  Opal  blue  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  of  the  finest 
shades;  Nicholson  blue  goes  well  upon  wool;  and  soluble 
blue  is  used  for  cotton.  The  first  of  these  is,  like  the  “ bleu 
de  Lyon,”  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  taken  up  by 
warm  alcohol,  forming  a magnificent  blue  solution,  which 
cuts  off  all  the  yellow,  and  much  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  Nicholson  blue  is  an  alkaline  preparation, 
freely  soluble  in  water,  but  of  minor  interest  for  our  present 
purposes,  since  it  requires  an  acid  for  development.  The 
soluble  blue  is  prepared  of  several  qualities,  and  one  <<t  this 
series — named  China  blue--  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
experiment,  by  Mr.  William  Brooks  and  myself,  for  tinting 
films  of  a bright  blue  colour.  The  aqueous  solution  dries 
to  a structureless  mass,  which  led  me  to  try  its  employment 
as  a preservative  in  the  collodion  process.  My  first, 
attempts  were  made  last  cummer  with  solutions  of  unknown 
strength  ; but  Mr,  Brooks  has  recently  gone  over  the  same 
ground  in  a more  exact  manner,  using  solutions  containing 
respectively  twenty  and  forty  grains  per  ounce  of  water, 
anti  applying  directly  to  the  washed  sensitized  plate 
(bromo-iodized  collodion),  washing  off  the  excess  of  dye 
in  some  instances,  and  at  other  times  leaving  it  on  to  dry. 
In  every  case  the  exposure  had  to  be  very  considerably 
prolonged,  in  order  to  get  fair  negatives  with  a gelatino- 
iron  developer,  and  there  was  a difficulty  in  seeing  through 
the  plate  lor  the  purpose  of  watching  the  development. 
Methylated  spirit  afterwards  removed  the  blue  from  the 
film  ; but  if  left  in,  this  colour  did  not  offer  any  practical 
obstruction  in  the  printing.  Working  with  three  and  five- 
grain  solutions  of  the  China  blue,  the  diminution  in 
sensitiveness  was  very  marked,  so  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  neutral 
blue  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  unless,  indeed,  a 
retarding  influence,  in  special  cases — as  in  photographing 
the  sun — is  particularly  desired. 


®0rrrsgfmiime. 

LIGHTING  AND  VENTILATING  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

Dear  Sir, — Resuming  the  subject  of  lighting  the  dark  room, 
to  which  1 devoted  some  attention  in  your  columns  a few  months 
ago,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  <hc  essential  conditions  required, 
and  how  and  by  what  means  to  obtain  them.  1 feel  sure  it  will  bo 
acknowledged  that  there  should  not  only  be  enough  light  to  enable 
all  who  possess  an  ordinary  degree  of  vision  to  be  able  to  perform 
any  operations  required  clearly  and  without  straining  the  sight ; 
but  that  also  the  quantity  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  too 


frequent  violent  action  upon  the  nerve  of  the  eye.  caused  by  sudden 
transitions  from  light  to  darkness,  and  the  contrary,  on  entering 
or  leaving  the  dark  room — certain  to  be  injurious  to  all,  and  in 
many  cases  causing  incurable  blindness.  The  light  should  proceed 
from  one  source,  and  flow  in  an  evenly  diffused  sheet  over  that 
space  which  is  required  by  the  operator  for  his  labour.  Should 
there  be  a window  at  a distant  part  of  the  room,  lighting  that 
portion  only,  it  will  not  be  objectionable,  as  it  can  be  darkened 
when  required.  The  method  of  obtaining  non-actinic  light  should 
in  no  wise  peimanently  obstruct  ventilation.  I believe  that  no 
perfect  separation  of  the  three  powers  of  the  sunbeam  can  be 
made  ; therefore  we  must  he  content  if  we  obtain  a light  that  will 
remain  innocuous  during  a reasonable  space  of  time — sav  sufficient 
either  to  prepare  or  develop  the  most  sensitive  plate.  It  should 
be  free  from  sudden  transitions,  therefore  the  sun  must  at  no  time 
be  allowed  to  shine  in  at  the  window,  even  in  preference  to  white 
light.  Could  it  be  obtained  free  from  actinism,  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  be  of  some  soft,  neutral  tint,  avoiding  all  vivid 
colours,  especially  red.  which  irritates  and  inflames  the  nerve  of 
the  eye,  even  sometimes  causing  such  a general  irritation  of  the 
bra' u as  to  produce  fever. 

1 do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  taken  into  due  con- 
sideration. but  in  the  use  of  coloured  light  there  is  a point  which, 
if  overstepped,  what  is  gained  in  non-actinic  power  is  more  thau 
counterbalance  1 by  the  great  loss  of  light  incurred.  The  best 
method  of  lighting  the  dark  room  is  by  hanging  a sash  containing 
coloured  glass  inside  an  ordinary  window,  thus  allowing  both  to 
be  opened,  and  white  light  admitted  when  required. 

Various  means  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
non-actinic  light.  Coloured  fabric,  such  as  silks  and  cotton,  have 
been  used  both  in  the  form  of  blinds  and  curtains.  All  are  objec- 
tionable. Fabrics  of  any  sort  are  liable  to  be  torn,  to  become 
faded,  stained,  and  dirty,  and  after  washing,  the  stiffening  being 
thus  taken  out,  may  become  little  better  than  fine  sieves,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  a large  quantity  of  white  light  is  allowed  to 
pass.  Curtains,  from  their  folds  being  of  unequal  density,  will  be 
apt  to  throw  streaks  of  different  degrees  of  light  upon  the  work 
iu  hand,  and  are  in  many  other  ways  troublesome  and  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  subject  now  under  consideration  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  photographers,  not  only  as  regards  the 
beauty  of  their  work,  but  also  for  their  comfort  and  health,  I have 
wished  to  make  this  dissertation  as  comprehensive  and  as  practical 
as  in  my  power,  i have  with  this  viewmadesome  experiments  with 
samples  of  various  coloured  glass,  talc,  and  lantern  horn,  and  have 
formed  a comparative  table  of  their  properties  as  regards  light  and 
actinism,  from  which  I glean  the  following  results: — 

Talc  may  be  said  to  be  about  equal  to  a bad  specimen  of  com- 
mon glass ; its  laminae  being  very  apt  to  scale,  and  it  not  being 
capable  of  being  coloured,  it  is  useless.  Lantern  horu,  being  light, 
strong,  and  capable  of  being  dyed,  would.  I consider,  prove  very 
useful  for  glazing  developing  boxes  and  those  containing  sensitive 
dry  plates  which  have  to  pass  through  foreign  custom-houses.  I 
find,  also,  that  the  use  of  orange  glass  is  a mistake;  its  colour  is 
produced  by  a mixture  of  glass  of  antimony  and  red  lead ; it  stops 
out  a much  greater  portion  of  light  thau  actinism,  and  admits 

heat.  The  colour  of  red  glass  is  obtained  from  copper.  As  it 

deepens  it  possesses  the  above  obnoxious  qualities  in  increasing 
proportion.  Yellow  glass,  the  colour  of  which  is  obtained  from 
silver,  appears  to  be  above  all  other  the  best  adapted  for  lighting 
the  dark  room.  It  freely  admits  light,  and  strongly  resists  actinism. 
When  more  than  one  layer  is  used,  the  united  colour  is  a muddled 
yellow,  and  not  orange.  Even  three  thicknesses  of  yellow  will 
admit  more  light  than  one  of  orange  glass,  and,  of  course,  stop 
out  a far  greater  proportion  of  actinism.  I should  therefore  con- 
sider that  two  layers  of  yellow  glass  of  a moderate  thickness, 
which  might  be  supplemented  by  one  of  a light  blue  colour,  to 

make  the  light  less  injurious  to  the  eye,  would  prove  all  that 

could  be  desired.  It  may  here  he  noticed  that  actinic  rays  being 
once  obstructed,  no  additional  medium  of  any  colour  whatever 
will  do  away  with  the  obstruction  and  enable  them  to  pass. 

I do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  bring  under  examination  the  relative 
power  of  other  colours,  and  leave  it  to  your  decision  whether  you 
consider  the  tabular  list  I have  formed  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  placed  before  your  readers. — Yours  truly, 

James  Martin. 

ENAMEL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Dear  Sir. — In  your  last  issue  1 notice  a copy  of  a communication 
from  Mr.  J.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Liverpool,  to  the  American  paper. 
Anthony ’t  bulletin,  respecting  enamel  photographs ; and  I simply 
wish,  in  writing  this,  to  enter  my  protest  against  that  gentleman, 
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or  any  one  else,  stock  dealer  or  otherwise,  who  thus  coollv  appro- 
priates aud  makes  use  of  for  trade  purposes  a copy  (often  using; 
my  own  words)  of  part  of  my  enamel  method,  for  the  sale  of  which 
he  was  agent  some  four  years  ago. 

If  your  extract  be  correct.  Mr.  A.  sends  this  process  apparently 
as  the  best  one  he  has  discovered,  and  makes  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  inventor.  The  moral  conscientiousness 
of  these  sort  of  people  must  be  very  large. — Yours  truly. 

• \V.  T.  Watson. 

[The  inventor  of  the  process  in  question  was  Ilcrr  Grune  or 
M.  Tessie  du  Motay;  we  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  which 
published  first.  But  they  both  patented  the  method  of  producing 
enamels  by  converting  the  image  of  silver  into  an  image  of  the 
noble  metals,  ‘ such  as  gold,  platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  &c., 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  each  other,  or  of  the  oxides 
of  oth"r  metals  capable  of  vitrification  when  fired  with  a flux. 
Some  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  but  less  systematic,  had  been 
made  in  this  country  before  by  Mr.  Barnes  aud  others.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  methods  of  Grime  and  Tessie  du  Motay,  various 
modifications  and  improvements  in  formuhe  have  been  devised  by 
different  photographers,  the  aim  and  result  of  which  have  been 
greater  excellence  and  certainty  in  result.  It  is  probably  to  an 
improvement  in  formula  that  Mr.  Watson  refers  as  an  invention. 
We  have  understood  that  his  formula  has  in  some  hands  produced 
very  good  results,  and  we  have  seen  some  of  his  enamels  which 
were  very  good  ; but  surely  he  is  not  so  imprudent,  whilst  selling 
a secret  method,  as  to  identify  it  with  any  published  formula. — Ed.] 


Ilrocfrirhtgs  of  Soriftif?. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

A meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst., 
of  which  a full  account  will  appear  next  week. 

Mr.  Glaisher  stated  that  before  taking  the  chair  he  desired  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  unanimous  wisn  of  the  meeting  that  he 
should  return  as  president  under  the  conditions  notified  to 
the  acting  secretary,  viz.,  that  he  and  the  members  of  council 
who  had  resigned  should  be  returned  temporarily  as  the  council  of 
the  society  until  a new  code  of  laws  had  been  passed  ? lie  had 
resolved,  when  he  left  the  chair,  never  to  return  to  itagaiu  ; but  at 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  many  friends,  and  much  against  his 
will,  he  had  consented  to  do  so. 

On  a show  of  hands  being  taken,  no  one  voted  against  the 
return  of  the  president  and  council  to  office. 

Mr.  Sopwitii,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
favourable  turn  matters  had  taken. 

Mr.  Hughes  desired  to  know  whether  the  six  gentlemen  elected 
on  the  council  at  the  annual  meeting  did  not  form  part  of  the 
present  council,  just  as  much  as  the  older  members  of  council  ? 

Mr.  Glaisher.  in  reply,  said  that  the  only  conditions  under  which 
he  could  take  office  again,  until  the  new  laws  had  been  passed,  were 
those  he  had  stated.  Although  lie  esteemed  the  six  gentlemen 
highly,  he  could  not  consent  to  act  with  them.  The  former 
council  had  had  a slur  cast  upon  them  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  treated,  and  by  the  non-election  of  not  a single  one 
of  their  nominees.  Under  these  circumstances  he  could  not  take 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Glaisher  then  retired,  aud  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  White,  and 
the  Secretary  also  gave  in  their  resignations. 

Mr.  Spiller  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  after  some  further 
discussion  the  minutes  were  read,  aud  subsequently  confirmed. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bruce,  read  that  gentleman’s 
paper  ‘‘On  the  Printing  and  Toning  of  Collodio-Chloridc  Paper,” 
and  exhibited  to  the  members  specimens  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  work. 
After  a long  discussion,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  May  12th,  a special  meeting 
to  be  called  in  the  interim  to  consider  the  present  condition  of  the 
society. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  9th 
inst..  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 

Mr.  Spiller  read  a paper  “On  Colouring  Matters  Suitable  for 
Tinting  Films,”  (see  p.  189). 

Specimens  of  the  various  colouring  matters,  and  of  the  fabrics 
and  collodion  films  dyed  with  them,  were  exhibited.  The  effect 
of  heat  upon  iodine  green,  in  changing  the  colour  to  violet,  was 
likewise  shown. 


The  Chairman  considered  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great 
importance.  Referring  to  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Vogel,  he 
inquired  if  the  same  effect  of  practically  increas  n ' the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  yellow  rays  could  not  be  produced  bv  the  interposition 
of  a coloured  film  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  ? 

Mr.  Spiller  thought  that  when  the  colouring  matter  was  in 
contact  with  the  chemicals  a different  effect  would  be  produced 
than  when  it  was  applied  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  experimented  with  blue  films.  He  first  of  all 
exposed  a wet  collodion  plate  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  required, 
and  he  then  gave  exactly  double  of  that  exposure  to  a blue  stained 
film,  but  could  not  develop  a visible  image.  On  attempting  to 
clear  the  film  with  cyanide  of  potassium  a vtry  faint  positivo 
image  appeared,  and  this  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same 
result,  lie  thought  that  aniline  might  possibly  be  used  as  a 
restraining  agent. 

Mr.  Spiller  observed  that  cyanide  had  a curious  effect  upon  a 
coloured  film.  He  then  showed  the  effect  that  heat  had  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  that  had  been  dyed  with  iodine  green  by  moving  a 
lighted  match  underneath  it.  The  heat  converted  the  green  into 
an  intensely  deep  violet. 

Mr.  Foxlee  threw  out  as  a suggestion  the  use  that  might  be 
made  of  the  iodine  green  as  a means  of  avoiding  halation.  As 
heat  caused  the  green  colour  to  be  converted  into  violet,  a film 
that  contained  a little  of  the  iodine  green  would,  from  its  colour, 
give  freedom  from  halation,  and  after  the  negative  was  developed 
and  finished,  the  application  of  heat  would  convert  the  green  into 
violet,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  printing. 

Mr.  Howard  exhibited  several  transparencies  that  had  been 
tinted  of  a warm  colour  by  means  of  aniline.  Two  pictures  of  a 
similar  kind  were  shown,  one  of  which  had  received  a wash  of 
aniline,  the  other  being  left  intact.  The  former  was  rich  and  warm 
compared  with  the  latter.  Mr.  Howard  observed  that  it  was  easy 
to  produce  warm  tones  when  operating  upon  dry  plates  ; but  what 
was  desirable  was  the  production  of  such  tones  upon  a wet  collo- 
dion plate  that  had  been  developed  with  iron  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Bridge  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  interposing  the 
coloured  films  when  printing. 

In  reply  to  a suggestion  by  Mr.  Brooks  relative  to  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  aniline  dyes  for  colouring  transparencies, 

Mr.  Taylor  observed  that  complete  sets  of  aniline  colours  had 
been  prepared  for  this  purpose.  Several  years  ago  he  had  pur- 
chased aniline  dyes  adapted  for  transparency  painting. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  repl^  to  a question,  described  the  method  he 
adopted  for  removing  the  backgrounds  from  his  negatives  by 
means  of  iodine.  He  cut  a piece  of  blotting  paper  to  the  size  re- 
quired, moistened  it  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then  applied  it 
carefully  to  the  negative.  This  prevented  the  iodine  from  spread- 
ing. He  finally  applied  a wash  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Foxlee  concerning  the  effect  of 
aniline  upon  the  permanence  of  silver  prints, 

Mr.  Spiller  said  that  this  had  not  yet  been  ascertained.  With 
respect  to  the  dye  itself,  it  was  bleached  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  awarded  Mr.  Spiller  for  his 
communication,  and  specimens  of  some  of  the  aniline  colours  were 
distributed  among  the  members. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

o 

SDalk  in  tfre  Siufcia. 

Improved  Photo-lithographic  Transfers.— Somewhat 
more  than  twelvo  months  ago  wo  described,  iu  the  Photo- 
graphic News,  an  improvement  in  photo-lithographic  transfers, 
orignated  by  Mr.  Walter  Paul,  who  found  the  substitution  of 
albumen  or  gelatine  gavo  greater  crispness  to  fine  lines.  Wo 
liavo  been  not  a litllo  amused  to  notice  the  migrations  of  our 
announcement..  The  facts  of  Mr.  Paul’s  improvement  wero 
quoted  in  a French  journal  without  any  allusion  to  the 
authority  from  whence  the  information  was  derived.  The 
paragraph  then  travelled  through  various  continental  journals, 
and  thence  back  to  this  country,  the  orignator  of  the  improve- 
ment having  in  the  meantimo  had  his  nationality  changed,  and 
the  discovery  became  that  ofaFrenchman.  It  has  now  reached 
America,  and  in  the  last  number  of  Anthony’s  Bullentin  we 
are  informed  that  “M.  Paul,  in  the  Journal  Les  Mondes,  de- 
scribes an  improvement,”  &c.,  giving  details  of  the  modification. 

King  Coffee’s  Umbrella. — The  Royal  state  umbrella  of 
the  King  of  Asbantee,  brought  over  as  atrophy  from  Coomaseie, 
and  presented  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  lias  been  photo- 
graphed at  Windsor  Castle  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Beau,  of  Regent 
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Street.  As  a distinguishing  character  of  the  object  is  in  its 
being  made  of  alternate  squares  of  crimson  and  black  ■velvet, 
the  photographs  have  been  coloured,  to  show  this  peculiarity, 
with  proper  effect. — Telegraph.  • 

Stealing  Photographs. — Richard  Turnbull,  reported  in 
our  last  as  charged  with  stealing  photographic  goods  from 
Mr.  G.  Taylor,  was  sentenced  on  Friday  last  to  eighteen  months 
with  hard  labour. 

A New  Test  for  Ammonia.— Almost  every  month  our 
exchanges  announce  the  discovery  of  some  new  test  for  the 
volatile  alkali,  whose  presence,  when  free  and  in  large 
quantities,  is  so  readily  detected  by  reddened  litmus  or  by  the 
human  nose.  In  recording  each  new  discovery  we  leavo  it 
for  our  readers  to  decide  which  will  be  in  any  case  the  most  con- 
venient for  their  use.  The  reagent  employed  by  Modderm'ann 
is  simply  a solution  of  blue  vitriol  or  copper  sulphate. 
When  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  pure  water  a clear  solution  is  the 
result,  but  the  addition  of  a trace  of  ammonia  causes  a greenish 
precipitate,  especially  if  warmed.  So  delicate  is  this  reaction 
that  ammonia  may  bo  dotected  in  distilled  water  if  a large 
quantity  of  tho  latter  bo  employed.  The  precipitate  is  basic 
sulphate  of  copper. — Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Look  at  the  Object. — Endeavour  to  have  the  object  at 
which  the  sitter  is  to  look  of  tho  proper  size,  nud  tho  right 
distance  off.  A dark  vhole-plato  photograph  is  as  good  as 
anything. — Photographer's  Friend. 


&cr  ®(rr«sp0ttbje«ts. 


Answers  by  Post. —Wo  have  often  explained  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  answer  questions  of  correspondents  on  photographic 
subjects  by  priv.no  letter.  Nevertheless  wo  are  every  week 
asked  to  write  many  such  letters,  and  are  compelled  to  assume 
the  apparent  discourtesy  of  declining.  With 'every  wish  to  oblige 
all  our  correspondents,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  undertake  other 
than  Editorial  duties  on  their  behalf.  Our  time  is  alroidy  very 
fully  occupied  with  journalistic  duties,  leaving  us  sadly  too  little 
leisure  for  other  matters  which  have  special  claims  upon  us ; but 
were  we  to  undertake  answering  correspondents  on  photographic 
difficulties  by  post,  and  to  undertake  various  commissions  wo  are 
frequently  requested  to  look  after,  from  one  to  two  days  in  every 
week  of  our  time  would  be  fully  occupied  in  such  matters  alone. 
We  hope  several  correspondents  this  week,  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions,  will  accept  this  intimation. 

E.  S.  J.  H. — Wo  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  precise  quality  of 
tho  beer  which  Captain  Abney  used  in  his  Beer  Process  described 
in  the  Year-Book.  It  is  probable  it  was  drawn  from  the 
barrel  in  his  cellar  for  home  supply,  and  is  the  production  of  some 
brewery  at  Chatham  or  Rochester;  or  possibly  it  was  obtained 
from  the  canteen  at  Chatham.  It  is  probable  that  the  beer  was 
not  porter,  but  pale  ale,  which  in  London  is  commonly,  as  you 
probably  know,  spoken  of  as  “bitter,”  or  “bitter  beer,”  or 
“beer,”  although  at  one  time,  and  in  some  circles,  we  believe, 
porter  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  beer.  The  possible  adultera- 
tions might  have  an  injurious  effect,  but  the  exceedingly  minute 
proportions  in  which  they  would  probably  bo  present,  when  pre- 
sent at  all,  would  reduce  the  risk  to  a minimum.  Salt,  as  you  know, 
is  used  in  some  processes  to  get  rid  of  free  nitrate,  and  the  minuto 
traces  of  chloride  of  silver  formed  would  probably  bo  at  least 
innocent.  Sulphate  of  iron  has  been  employed  to  give  increased 
rapidity;  but  its  prescence  might  be  moro  injurious  than  the 
other  possible  adulterations.  Irish  moss,  tobacco,  &c.,  in  infini- 
tesimal quantities,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  injurious.  In  trying 
the  process,  use  any  ale  at  hand. 

J.  H.  C. — If  you  look  through  the  Year-Book  for  the  last  few 
years,  you  will  find  several  tests  for  tho  presence  of  hypo 
described  in  detail : Grune’s  test  is  a very  good  one.  It  consists 
in  preparing  a collodion  plate,  exciting,  exposing  to  diffused  light, 
developing,  fixing,  washing,  &c.,  and  then  treating  with  a ten- 
grain  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  whitened  A portion 
of  this  film  moistened  with  water  supposed  to  contain  hypo  will 
darken  if  very  minute  traces  of  hypo  indeed  are  present. 
Perhaps  none  is  better  than  the  iodide  of  starch  test,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  Year-Book  of  a few  years  back,  described  by 
Mr.  Spiller.  As  we  write  at  a distance  from  home,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  referring  you  to  the  precise  year  at  hand. 

Tammy. — Tammy  is  a woollen  material  which  may  be  obtained  of 
most  drapers  or  upholsterers.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  tho  upholsterer. 

P.  C.  W.  (March). — Any  cloth  which  is  impervious  to  actinic  light 
will  answer  for  a tent.  The  object  of  using  yellow  calico  is  to  get 
rid  of  white  or  actinic  light  without  quite  getting  rid  of  illumi- 
nation. 
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Enquirer. — We  fear  that  the  lighting  facilities  you  describe  are 
not  very  good.  In  the  first  place,  eight  feet  to  the  eaves  and 
eleven  feet  to  ridge  will  givo  you  an  insufficient  angle  even  to 
throw  off  water.  If  it  can  bo  done,  make  tho  height  at  eaves  not 
more  than  six  feet.  You  require  no  light  at  either  end;  and, 
with  a good  skylight  on  tho  north  side  of  such  a pitch  ns  we  have 
mentioned,  you  can  well  dispense  with  top-light  or  side-light  on 
south  side.  The  north  skylight,  if  only  six  feet  square,  might 
serve  in  fine  weather  ; but  in  dull  weather  it  would,  we  fear,  bo 
found  insufficient.  You  should,  undoubtedly,  have  side-light  as 
well  as  top-light  on  the  north  side.  The  south  light  might  bo 
useful  in  winter,  but  very  troublesome  to  work  in  summer. 

J.  P.  (Canterbury). — Thanks  for  sight  of  tho  cutting;  the  writer 
was  clearly  all  abroad  on  the  subject.  In  our  estimation,  the  card 
portraits  with  landscape  backgrounds  were  tho  finest  ever  issued. 
Other  photographers  have  sent  out  finewoikof  that  kind  ; but  no 
ono  has  ever  made  such  a speciality  of  this  class  of  work  as  Mr. 
Edge.  The  subdued,  misty  effect  of  tho  landscape,  which  gave 
such  -force  to  the  figure,  was  obtained  by  printing  upon  the  grey 
ground  obtained  from  a light  background  screen  in  the  studio, 
instead  of  a pure  white  ground,  which  was  used  by  the  firm  you 
name.  The  method  of  double  printing  they  adopted  had  been 
used  by  Mr.  II.  Robinson’s  brother  many  years  before.  A method 
proposed  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  printing  a background  on  the  nega- 
tive with  collodio-chloride,  was  very  effective.  Thanks  ; we  shall 
publish  the  method  of  mounting  shortly.  The  risk  to  which  wo 
referred  arises  from  the  print  being  mounted  ou  tho  glass,  and, 
in  case  of  breakago  of  the  glass,  involving  destruction  of  the  print ; 
whilst  an  ordinarily  glazed,  picture  is  not  necessarily  injured  if  tho 
glass  break. 

A.  G.  W. — Your  negative  arrived  quite  smashed.  A negative 
should  be  packed  in  a wooden  box  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the 
blow  it  may  receivo  in  stamping,  and  the  careless  usage  in  transit. 
If  you  send  us  a print  from  one  of  the  negatives  we  can  probably 
aid  you.  The  defect  may  arise  from  many  causes.  It  may  be 
bad  lighting,  it  may  be  under-exposure,  it  may  bo  the  fault  of 
the  chemicals,  it  may  be  insufficient  development,  or  some  other 
cause  which,  on  seeing  a print  or  negative,  we  can  probably 
explain ; and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  helping  you. 

Pins. — We  have  repeatedly  described  the  method  of  enamelling 
prints, both  in  the  News  and  Year-Book.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  be  repeated  in  this  column.  You  will  find  it  in  our 
last  Year-Book,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

Bee-Hive. — As  different  samples  of  chloride  of  gold  contain  diffe- 
rent proportions  of  free  acid,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
lime  water  will  be  required  to  neutralize  samples  generally.  Add 
a little  at  a time,  and  test  with,  blue  litmus  paper,  giving  a 
little  time  between  each  addition  to  allow  the  re-action  to  bo 
completed  before  testing  and  adding  more  lime  water. 

Archer  Clarke.— The  law  of  copyright  in  engraving  extends 
through  two  or  threo  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  as  we  write  from 
home,  and  have  no  access  to  authorities,  wo  cannot  answer  with 
certainty.  In  any  case,  you  had  better  send  us  a copy  of  the 
prints  and  of  the”  publication  line,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  tho 
probable  conformity  to  the  law.  We  hope  very  shortly  to  make 
use  of  the  information  you  sent  us  some  time  ago,  and  will  then 
return  the  documents.  Thanks  for  sight  of  them. 

One  in  Trouble. — The  matt  silver  markings  of  which  you 
complain  come  from  a variety  of  causes ; but  where  plates  have 
worked  clean  all  day,  and  the  stains  only  begin  to  appear  towards 
the  close,  the  causes  must  be  limited,  and  easily  traceable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  inner  frames  have  probably  become  saturated 
with  silver  solution,  and  are  not  quite  clean,  although  you  think 
they  are.  Try  having  extra  inner-frames,  dry  and  clean.  Bo 
sure  to  allow  the  plate  to  rest  upon  clean  blotting-paDer.  Again, 
as  the  day  gets  warmer  the  plates  dry  more  quickly  ; immerse 
tho  plate  before  it  is  so  thoroughly  set.  Possibly,  after  a hard 
day's  work  your  bafh  gets  over-charged  with  ether,  &c.  Try 
having  an  extra  bath. 

Oxoniensis. — We  have  tried  Forrest’s  patent  plate  substitute  with 
much  success  and  satisfaction.  2.  The  best  method  of  dealing 
with  refractory  plates  which  resist  ordinary  cleaning  methods  is 
to  use  putty  powder,  as  described  in  our  last  Year-Book.  It 
really  cuts  away  the  dirty  surface,  and  gives  a clean  newly- 
polished  surface.  iJ.  Old  collodion  is  very  good  for  cleaning 
plates,  but  very  unpleasant,  especially  to  the  eyes. 

D.  U.  T. — Intensifying  with  iodine  answers  very  well  when  just  a 
little  additional  intensity  is  required.  It  is  important  not  to  apply 
the  iodine  solution  too  long,  or,  as  you  say,  it  turns  the  whole  film 
yellow,  and  causes  flatness.  Just  flo  <v  the  surface  for  a few  seconds 
with  a weak  solution,  say  one  grain  iodine,  two  grains  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  one  ounce  water.  The  colour  will  become  olive, 
giving  to  the  highest  lights  density.  Wash  off  quickly.  But  if 
you  wish  to  increase  the  intensity,  more  pyro  and  silver,  or  iron 
and  Bilver  according  to  any  of  the  recognized  formulte  will  answer 
best. 

Leo. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

, Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PlIOTOGIiAPIlV  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THU  STUDIO. 
Poisons  in  the  Studio — The  Scientific  Club — The 
Bane  of  Retouching. 

Poisons  in  the  Studio. — One  ought  always  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience. Photographers  are  well  aware  of  the  poisonous 
nature  of  most  of  the  chemicals  with  which  they  have  to 
deni,  but  any  further  information  on  the  point  is  always 
acceptable.  The  deadly  effect  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
universally  known,  as  also  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best 
antidotes  for  it  is  iron,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a patient 
having  swallowed  a dose  of  the  fixing  agent,  relief  may  at 
once  be  secured  if  lie  will  only  follow  up  the  matter  by 
taking  the  developer.  In  this  way  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  Prussian  blue,  a comparatively  harmless  body,  is 
formed.  Again,  in  the  case  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  much  used  in  some  studios  for  inten- 
sifying, the  photographer  who  possesses  the  poison  has 
usually  ihe  antidote  also : white  of  egg,  or  albumen,  swal- 
lowed after  a dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  the  effect  of 
combining  with  the  same  and  producing  an  insoluble  mass. 
Pyrogallic  acid  is  said  to  be  a most  violent  and  horrible 
poison,  in  its  effects  very  much  like  other  deadly  organic 
bodies,  such  as  aconite,  strychnine,  &c.  Alcoholic  poison- 
ing is,  unfortunately,  not  very  rare,  and  its  symptoms  are 
well  known  by  medical  men  ; but  the  effect  of  ether  upon 
the  system  is  a subject  which  still  requires  study.  Of  the 
influence  of  bichromate  of  potash,  in  solution,  upon  the 
system,  we  were  recently  told  something  in  the  American 
papers,  some  actors  who  were  performing  the  drama  of 
“Ten  Nights  in  a Bar  Room  ” having  swallowed  some  of 
the  liquid  by  mistake.  The  stage  manager  employed  some 
coloured  water,  tinted  with  bichromate  of  potash,  to  repre- 
sent whiskey  in  one  of  the  drinking  scenes,  and  two  actors 
who  partook  of  the  liquor  were  immediately  seized  with 
convulsions,  not  recovering  from  the  baneful  effects  until 
some  days  after.  Bichromate  of  potash  would  exert  a 
corrosive  action  rather  than  a poisonous  one  upon  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  we  think, 
to  suggest  an  antidote ; the  best  course,  probably,  to  be  pur- 
sued under  the  circumstances  being  to  give  an  emetic  and 
to  use  the  stomach  pump  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  would 
be  well,  indeed,  for  photographers  always  to  keep  an 
emetic  in  a conspicuous  place  in  their  studios  ready  to 
hand,  in  case  of  any  mistake,  for  loss  of  time  is  always 
dangerous  in  cases  of  poisoning : a solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  will  be  found  a capital  emetic  under  general 
circumstances. 

'Ihe  Scientific  CluJi. — The  Scientific  Club  appears  now  to 
have  become  an  established  fact,  the  number  of  foundation 
members,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  having 
been  obtained,  and  rooms  are  now  being  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  members.  For  the  next  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  the  entrance  fee  will  be  two  guineas,  and 
subscription  three  guineas  for  town,  and  a guinca-and-a- 
lialf  for  country  members.  AVre  see  there  are  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Photographic  Society  belonging  to  the  club, 
and  there  arc  two,  Lord  Lindsay  and  Lord  de  Blaquiere, 
on  the  executive  committee,  so  that  photographers  may  be 
said  to  be  well  represented.  The  rooms  now  taken  are 
only  secured  temporarily  until  the  limits  of  the  club  can  be 
properly  estimated,  but  the  site  will  be  adjacent  to  Bur- 
lington House,  and,  therefore,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
meeting  rooms  of  most  scientific  societies.  It  is  strange 
that  scientific  interests  should  not  have  been  represented 
before  in  the  shape  of  a club,  for  neither  the  grand  Athc- 
nseum,  nor  the  cosy  little  Savilc,  although  much  fre- 
quented by  scientific  men,  can  be  called  scientific  clubs,  as 
they  receive  their  main  support  from  votaries  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  And  this  is  the  case  also  with  the  Sava<re 
Whitefriars,  and  other  social  clubs. 


7 he  Bane  of  Retouching. — Says  Miss  Thackeray,  in  her 
charming  book  of  “Toilers  and  Spinsters”: — “A  photo- 
graph of  your  friend  will,  to  a certain  point,  tell  you  more 
about  him  in  one  minute  than  whole  pages  of  elaborate 
description.  You  sec  him  himself : the  identity  is  there — 
the  dull,  worn  look,  or  the  familiar  cross-grained  expres- 
sion, or  the  humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  or  the  little 
vanities  or  negligences  of  dress  which  always  belonged  to 
him — they  are  all  before  you,  summed  up  upon  a little  bit 
of  card  which  tumbles  out  of  his  letter.”  The  services 
photography  renders  to  families  and  loving  friends  could 
not  be  more  graphically  summed  up  than  we  here  find  it. 
One  cares  little  about  the  high  class  or  finished  character 
of  a photograph ; so  long  as  the  picture  before  us  is  a 
photograph  of  our  friend — may-be  of  one  for  ever  lost  to 
us — we  have  nothing  else  to  wish  for.  The  print  may  be 
harsh,  ill-toned,  badly-lighted,  and  of  an  unpleasant  colour ; 
all  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  assurance  that  it  was 
taken  from  life.  It  has  often  been  said  that  at  the 
present  day  we  should  be  glad  to  exchange  any  number  of 
marble  busts  or  grandly  painted  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
for  one  little  brown  photograph  of  the  gifted  genius. 
1 low  we  should  all  study  the  wrinkles  on  his  forhead,  and 
the  care-worn  lines  upon  his  cheeks ! How  we  should  try 
to  gather  something  of  his  pathos  out  of  his  gentle  eyes  ; 
or  endeavour  to  seek  a trace  of  humour  in  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  ! We  should  not  have  blessed  the  art  of  retouching 
had  it  been  much  in  favour  in  the  time  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  and  had  smoothed  down  every  line  or  mark  upon  his 
visage ; and  this  photographers  who  are  so  handy  with 
their  pencil  now-a-days  should  remember.  If  we  have  a 
photographic  portrait  before  us  in  which  the  lines  and 
expression  of  the  face  are  unaltered,  and  the  face  is  as  it 
was  reflected  by  the  original  into  the  camera,  we  have  a 
more  truthful  representation  than  the  most  skilled  artist 
in  marble  or  colours  can  produce,  and  one,  too,  which  will 
always  find  admirers  to  the  end  of  time.  We  may 
endeavour  to  secure  as  truthful  a reflection,  and  as 
agreeable  a reflection,  as  we  can,  and  strive  to  let  none  of 
the  most  minute  details  be  wanting  on  our  plates  ; but 
do  not  let  us  leave  out  or  modify  any  natural  iines, 
however  unseemly  or  unpleasant  they  may  be. 


ON  PRINTING  AN1)  TONING  COLLODIO- 
CHLO  RIDE' PAPER. 

BY  GEORGE  BRUCE,  ' OF  DUNSE.* 

I have  been  invited  by  your  courteous  secretary  to  write  a 
short  article  describing  the  material  and  means  used  by  me 
in  printing  and  toning  the  pictures  l had  the  honour  of 
sending  to  the  society’s  annual  exhibition  last  year.  I had 
some  difficulty  in  making  up  my  mind  to  accede  to  Mr. 
Baden  Pritchard’s  request,  not  because  I wished  to  keep 
to  myself  knowledge  which  others  might  not  be  possessed 
of,  but  because  l was  under  the  impression  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  knew  as  much  as  1 did  on  the  subject. 
I laving,  however,  given  a promise,  I now  proceed  to  re- 
deem it,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  by  writing  a short  paper 
explaining  my  method  of  printing  and  toning  collodio- 
chloridc  paper ; and  I only  hope  that  something  may  be 
said  that  will  induce  the  members  of  our  profession  to 
take  a deeper  interest  in  a process  which,  somehow  or 
other,  in  this  country,  the  place  of  its  birth,  has  never 
gained  that  practical  footing  it  so  well  deserves. 

Before  detailing  my  plan  of  working,  permit  me  to 
express  my  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  artistic  tone,  in  its 
wider  sense,  as  representing  not  only  colour  or  tint  in  the 
photograph,  but  as  embracing  richness,  depth,  and  deli- 
cacy of  gradation  in  the  negative  also-.  Aud  here  I may 
say,  in  regard  to  tone  or  tint,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  1 expected,  in  the  event  of  any  notice  being 
taken  of  the  photographs  which  I sent  to  London,  that 
objections  would  be  raised  to  their  tone,  as  being  too 
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cold  or  black.  The  reason  I had  for  expecting  this  adverse 
criticism  was,  that  the  majority  of  photographers  with 
whom  1 have  spoken  on  the  subject  consider  brown  tones 
the  most  suitable  for  photographic  prints  ; and,  further, 
the  work  produced  and  sent  out  by  the  profession  gene- 
rally indicates  a leaning  to  what  are  popularly  called 
“ warm  tones.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  I was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  my  pictures  were  favourably  mentioned  on 
account  of  their  colour.  My  own  feelings  for  some  years 
have  been  in  favour  of  black  colours,  as  better  fitted  to  dis- 
play the  delicacy  of  gradation  found  in  a negative ; and 
consequently  I have  done  everything  1 could  to  produce  in 
my  work  the  purple  black,  as  well  as  the  transparency  of 
a first-class  engraving,  being  convinced  that  the  nearer  I 
attained  to  these  two  qualities  the  more  artistic  would  be 
my  pictures. 

My  predilection  in  favour  of  this  tone  rests  upon  the 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  artistic  world,  both  in  the 
past  and  present  century,  have  adopted  a blue-black  ink 
upon  a white  ground  as  the  most  effective  and  pleasing 
tint  for  pictures  in  monochrome.  They  were  perfectly 
well  aware  (as  we  are  ourselves)  that  neither  a brown  nor 
a black  ink  could  represent  colour  as  seen  in  a painting ; 
but  between  the  two  they  chose  the  latter  as  the  best 
medium  through  which  to  show  the  wonderful  power  of 
the  artist  engraver  in  rendering  the  semi-transparency  of 
flesh  and  texture  of  fabric  by  the  skilful  use  of  light  and 
shade  alone. 

The  second  reason  I give  for  preferring  a black  to  a 
brown  tone  is,  that  I believe  the  delicate  shadows  which 
lie  just  beneath  the  highest  lights  of  the  picture  receive 
more  beauty  and  value  when  the  photograph  is  toned 
deeply  than  if  the  toning  had  been  stopped  at  an  earlier 
stage.  The  gamut  or  scale  of  gradation  at  our  command 
is  more  limited  than  that  of  the  painter,  and  we  require, 
therefore,  to  husband  our  resources  all  the  more  carefully, 
so  as  to  make  each  degree  of  gradation  tell  in  our  finished 
work ; and  if  we  can  extend — or,  at  least,  make  more 
visible — these  gradations  by  toning  past  the  brown  to  a 
rich  black,  then  by  all  means  let  ua  do  so,  as  the  essential 
spirit  of  a photograph  lies  in  its  pearly  half-tones. 

As  we  listen  to  such  a man  as  Signor  Foli,  in  his  song  of 
“ The  Diver,”  we  are  conscious  ol  a feeling  of  wonder  and 
awe  as  the  artist  carries  us  down  with  him  into  the  “ waste 
of  waters.”  Again,  when  Mdlle.  Titjens  renders,  with  all 
the  force  of  her  magnificent  voice,  one  of  those  airs  in 
which  the  composer  lends  brilliancy  and  weird-like  power 
to  the  composition  by  using  the  higher  notes  of  the  scale, 
our  ear,  while  entranced  and  thrilled  with  the  music,  feels 
sometimes  strained  and  excited  with  the  pitch;  but  let  the 
same  lady  sing  the  simple  “ Home,  Sweet  Home,”  with  its 
gentle  undulating  tones  falling  sweetly  on  the  ear,  and  our 
hearts  are  at  once  touched  by  the  more  soothing  and  natural 
melody. 

So  is  it  in  looking  upon  beautiful  paintings,  engravings, 
or  photographs.  Without  the  middle  tints  we  may  have  a 
bold,  clear,  glaring  picture,  with  its  startling  effects  of  strong 
contrast,  but  of  which  the  eye  soon  grows  weary,  though 
it  may  have  been  arrested  for  a moment ; while,  with  the 
addition  of  a cool  grey  tone,  filling  up  the  picture  between 
the  highest  lights  and  deepest  shadows,  modelling  and 
transparency  are  at  once  imparted  to  the  whole,  and  a 
picture  full  of  tenderness  and  beauty  is  the  result.  While 
our  foremost  men  arc  aiming  in  their  portraiture  to  pro- 
duce the  breadth  of  light  and  shade  seen  in  the  works  of 
great  painters,  and  while  in  many  instances  they  succeed, 
yet  in  my  opinion  (and  I give  it  for  what  it  is  worth)  a 
large  proportion  of  the  so-called  “ Rembrandt  portraits  ” 
are  complete  failures  for  want  of  gradation  or  middle  tone. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  in  seeking  after  higher  and 
broader  effects  in  our  work,  never  to  omit  the  half-tone, 
as  otherwise  heavy,  lifeless  portraits,  with  hard,  staring  faces, 
will  be  the  outcome  and  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 


Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  great  painter  (a  study  of  whose 
engraved  works  is  perhaps  more  fitted  to  elevate  our  efforts 
than  those  of  any  other  artist,  living  or  dead),  was  a master 
in  the  art  of  chiaroscuro,  as  witness  his  “ Clubbists,”  in 
which  we  have  a breadth  and  fulness  of  light  and  shade 
delightful  to  look  upon. 

The  depth,  brilliancy,  and  richness  of  this  picture  are  not 
dependent  on  chalky  high  lights  or  black  shadows,  but 
upon  the  undulating  gradations  from  dark  to  light,  and 
from  light  to  dark,  which  play  so  wonderfully  over  the 
figures  and  across  the  walls  of  the  club-room.  Detail  and 
subtle  gradation  are  found  in  every  part,  binding  the 
masses  of  light  and  shade  together,  and  giving  to  the 
picture  a unity  of  purpose  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have. 

The  cultivation  of  this  taste  for  combining  the  delicate 
with  the  deep,  and  high  lights  with  half-tone,  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  all  photographers,  as  the  forward  movement  of 
our  art  depends  so  much  upon  it ; and  just  in  proportion 
as  the  members  of  our  profession  exercise  this  faculty,  by 
using  the  legitimate  means  at  their  disposal  for  giving 
gradation  aud  modelling  to  their  pictures,  so  will  their 
work  rise  to  a higher  level,  aud  claim  a larger  meed  of 
praise  from  those  men  whose  opinions  are  worth  having. 

No  doubt  we  are  “ cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  ” in 
the  production  of  art  pictures  by  the  unbending  nature  of 
the  materials  from  which  we  make  them  ; but  then  there 
is  a hope  that  in  the  future — and.  perhaps,  at  no  great 
distance — some  one  will  give  us  a developer  so  rapid  in  its 
action  that  those  phases  of  expression  we  so  long  to  get 
impressed  upon  our  plates,  and  which,  if  ouce  there, 
would  give  so  much  artistic  value  to  our  work,  will  become 
a possibility. 

I would  not  forget  that  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Faulkner  the  profession  has  now  within  its  reach  the 
invaluable  power  of  giving  breadth  of  effect  and  artistic 
gradation  to  the  background  of  their  pictures,  and  that 
without  excessive  labour ; and  although  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  few  have  as  yet  availed  themselves  of 
this  great  privilege,  I cannot  but  believe  that  the  pro- 
fession generally  will,  ere  long,  come  to  look  upon  this 
method  as  a great  help  to  securing  beautiful  pictures. 

I may  say  here,  with  regard  to  my  photograph  “ 188,” 
of  which  “the  judges”  expressed  approval  in  their 
published  report,  that  in  my  opinion  the  artistic  merit, 
and  what  was  termed  “ its  perfect  illusion,”  is,  in  a great 
measure,  due  to  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  gradu- 
ated backgrounds. 

When  imitating  the  qualities  of  a fine  engraving,  we 
must  not  trust  to  toniug-baths  alone,  but  do  what  the 
engraver  does — put  the  tone  into  our  plates,  not'  by  aid  of 
lead  pencils,  but  with  pencils  of  light  direct  from  Sol 
himself ; and  assuredly,  if  an  intelligent  mind  guides  and 
controls  these  rays  of  light  in  the  same  way  or  sense  as 
the  engraver  guides  his  graving-tools,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  results  will  be  obtained — in  their  technical 
qualities,  at  least — fit  to  be  compared  with  the  finest 
engraving  extant.  No  remodelling  of  the  negative,  in  the 
sense  that  many  photographers  mean  it  to  be  understood, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  their  work,  can  ever  give  that  rich 
tone  so  peculiar  to  a well-lighted  and  carefully  developed 
plate,  even  though  the  pencil  be  under  the  guidance  of  a 
fritz  Luckhardt. 

A number  of  photographers  who  write  in  favour  of 
retouching  (or  remodelling,  as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
assume  that  artistic  feeling  aud  truthful  representation 
must  always  be  added  to  the  picture  after,  and  not  before, 
the  plate  is  taken  ! 

Now  I,  for  one,  demur  to  this  view  of  the  case,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  theory  is  damaging  to  the  per- 
son w ho  holds  it,  as  well  as  to  the  profession  of  which  he 
is  a member.  I do  not  think  I am  alone  in  believing  that, 
unless  artistic  feeling  and  truthful  representation  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  subject  before  the  negative  is  taken,  the 
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most  elaborate  retouching  afterwards  will  not  supply  the 
want.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Blanchard  and  others,  that 
retouching  is  legitimate  in  the  way  of  correcting  any  slight 
mistake  when  it  occurs  ; but  I am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  best  negatives  made  are  those  which  require  the 
least  work  to  make  them  ready  for  printing.  And  if  this 
holds  true  in  regard  to  particular  plates,  why  should  we 
not  devote  more  time  and  greater  skill  to  make  all  our 
negatives  so  perfect  that  little  or  no  correction  shall  be 
needed  to  make  them  produce  truthful  and  pleasing  pic- 
tures ? By  doing  so,  character  will  be  retained,  the  friends 
of  the  sitters  will  be  better  pleased  (although  the  sitters 
themselves  may  not),  and,  not  the  least  important,  our  art 
will  be  more  respected  and  trusted  in  the  future  than  it 
is  likely  to  be  if  this  frenzy  for  remodelling  continues. 

I would  sooner  have  the  photograph  of  a dear  friend 
taken  by  the  merest  tyro  in  the  art,  than  have  one  with  all 
the  character  rubbed  out,  even  though  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced a “ pretty  picture.’" 

To  secure  this  artistic  softness  in  our  plates,  which  is  so 
much  and  so  justly  sought  after,  we  must  give  them  a 
very  full  exposure,  so  as  to  get  out  the  minutest  gradations 
both  in  the  dark  and  light  parts  of  the  picture,  leaving  no 
more  clean  glass  than  is  just  needed  to  give  depth  and 
value  to  all  the  rest  of  the  gradations  above. 

The  negative  must,  through  skill  in  lighting,  timing  the 
exposure,  and  developing  the  plate,  be  filled  with  tone, 
before  we  can  get  that  delicious  suggestion  of  flesh-tints  in 
our  portraits,  and  atmosphere  in  our  landscapes,  which 
pervades  and  fills  to  such  a wonderful  degree  the  works  of 
eminent  engravers. 

I believe  I am  correct  when  I say  that,  however  much 
we  may  differ  regarding  what  should  be  the  tint  of  our 
photographs  when  finished  (a  point  on  which  difference  of 
opinion  may  be  held  without  materially  affecting  the 
intrinsic  value  of  our  work),  most  of  us  are  at  least  agreed 
on  this  : that  no  tone  or  tint,  however  rich,  will  make  up 
for  a bad  negative ; further,  that  delicacy  aud  technical 
perfection  in  the  negative  will  not  atone  for  the  want  of 
that  knowledge  and  refined  taste  which  grasps  the  idea 
and  arranges  the  subject  so  as  to  make  the  best  picture 
that  can  be  secured  out  of  the  material  we  may  have  at 
our  disposal.  (lo  be  continued.) 


EFFECTS  OF  SUNLIGHT  ON  THE  COLOURS 
OF  PIGMENTS. 

BT  R.  H.  BOW,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.* 

With  the  three  permanent  colours — black,  burnt  sienna, 
and  ultramarine — a most  extensive  and  beautiful  suite  of 
transparent  colours  may  be  produced,  ranging  from  the 
coolest  neutral  to  the  warmest  raddy  brown,  and  with 
intermediate  passages  of  grey,  green,  and  blue  character. 

Cappah  Brown. — So  far  as  the  sheet  B can  show,  this 
colour  is  more  permanent  than  vandyke.  The  exposure  has 
not  been  long  enough  to  speak  of  its  absolute  character  as 
to  permanency. 

Brown  pink. — Sheet  A shows  how  decidedly  fugitive  this 
is.  So  far  as  sheet  B goes  it  pronounces  it  more  changeable 

than  vandyke. 

Sepia. — Sheet  C shows  this  as  decidedly  bleached  as 
vandyke  brown. 

Bistre. — On  sheet  C this  is  considerably  bleached,  and 
changed  to  a colder  tone. 

Ferrocyanide  of  copper. — On  sheets  B and  C no  decided 

change  is  observable. 

Brown,  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  pyrogallic  acid. — 
The  action  of  the  light  upon  this  is  peculiar  ; it  greatly  in- 
creases the  depth  of  the  colour,  at  the  same  time  changing 
it  to  a cooler  character. 

Chromate  of  silver. — This,  which  has  an  original  colour 
like  a darker  and  purpler  Indian  red,  has,  on  sheet  B,  been 
changed  to  a warm  brown.  On  sheet  C the  change  has 

* Continued  from  page  134. 


gone  very  far,  and  even  the  obscured  part  has  not  been 
sufficiently  protected  ; the  exposed  parts  are  bronzed  and 
iridescent,  like  a much  over-exposed  ordiuary  photographic 
silver  print. 

Chromate  of  mercury. — This,  which  is  originally  like  light 
red,  has  become  on  sheet  B a dark,  cool  brown,  and  indeed, 
where  the  layer  is  thin,  it  is  almost  reduced  to  a neutral 
tint.  In  sheet  C there  is  a change  of  colour  without  so 
great  a darkening. 

Vermilion. — This,  as  is  well  known,  darkens  in  the  sun. 
In  sheet  A it  has  assumed  a dusky  hue;  in  sheet  B the 
change  so  far  is  rather  one  of  tint  than  depth  of  colour,  the 
changed  colour  partaking  more  of  a brick-red  character.  In 
sheet  C the  change  is  as  yet  very  slight. 

Rose  madder. — It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  is 
particularly  stable  in  oil  colours,  as  shown  by  sheets  A 
and  B. 

Purple  madder. — This  rather  expensive  colour,  shown  on 
sheet  B,  has  failed  very  considerably.  vVhetheror  not  some 
of  the  colours  are  genuine  is,  however,  left  in  much  doubt,  as 
I understand  it  is  too  common  a practice  to  adulterate  the 
rarer  ones.  Judging  from  the  rose  madder,  and  from  the 
character  acquired  by  Turkey  red,  we  should  expect  the 
madder  colours  to  resist  the  sun. 

Crimson  lake. — This  bleaches  very  rapidly. 

Carmine. — Also  very  fugitive  in  the  sun. 

Brazil  ivood. — On  sheet  C a strip  is  painted  with  a red 
ink,  believed  to  be  made  from  this.  It  has  become  darker 
and  more  crimson  in  colour  where  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Aniline  colours. — These  are,  unfortunately,  very  fugitive  in 
the  sun,  as  shown  by  Nos.  24,  28,  and  34  on.  sheet  C. 
Indeed,  as  a curiosity,  a photographic  print  might  be  pro- 
duced by  exposing  under  a hard  transparency  a piece  of 
paper  stained  with  these  colours. 

Indian  yellow.  — This  beautiful  transparent  colour,  so 
useful  in  glazing,  is,  unfortunately,  not  permanent.  On 
6heet  A it  soon  lost  its  fine  qualities,  and  finally  became 
much  weakened  and  reduced  to  a dirty  greenish-yellow. 
In  sheet  B,  though  the  change  has  begun,  it  is  not  yet  very 
striking,  and  very  little  effect  has  been  produced  upon  it 
used  as  a water  colour  on  sheet  C. 

Cadmium  orange. — This  is  very  similar  to  Indian  yellow. 
That  purchased  as  a tube  oil  colour  is  considerably  redder, 
but  the  pure  sulphuret  is  somewhat  yellower.  No  very  per- 
ceptible change  is  yet  produced  on  sheet  B ; but  on  sheet  C 
the  colour  has  become  dirtied  and  impaired  more  than  the 
Indian  yellow  on  the  same  sheet. 

Aureolin. — So  far  as  tested  by  sheet  B,  this  appears  to 
maintain  its  colour,  which  is  very  like  that  of  the  pure  cad- 
mium orange.  There  is  a suspicion  of  darkening. 

Chromate  of  strontia. — This,  on  sheet  B,  has  lost  somewhat 
of  its  brilliant  lemon-yellow  colour ; on  sheet  C it  has 
assumed  a dirty-green  hue. 

Chromate  of  baryta. — This,  on  sheet  B,  has  become  more 
changed  than  the  strontian  yellow,  but  on  sheet  C the 
change  is  slight. 

Chrome  yellow  and  orange  become  darkened  in  the  sun, 
and  that,  to  a certain  extent,  very  rapidly ; but  1 suspect 
that  they,  like  some  other  pigments,  recover  to  some  extent 
their  proper  colours  when  removed  into  the  shade.  On  the 
extra  sheet  D are  shown  two  strips — one  of  the  pure  yellow 
powder,  the  other  the  same  fixed  with  British  gum.  An 
exposure  for  only  five  minutes  in  the  sunshine  caused  a per- 
ceptible darkening,  but  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
mixture  with  gum  ; further  exposure  has  not  much  in- 
creased the  discolouration  of  the  pure  chrome,  but  the 
gummed  strip  has  gone  on  darkening.  In  the  old  sheet  A 
the  change  is  very  great.  In  sheet  B the  fine  yellow  colour 
is  dirtied.  In  sheet  C the  change  is  not  quite  so  striking, 
and  on  it  the  orange-coloured  chrome  is  more  darkened 
than  in  the  yellow  variety. 

Naples  yellow,  on  sheet  B,  is  somewhat  darkened. 

Gamboge,  on  sheet  C,  is  somewhat  bleached. 

Oxide  of  uranium. — This,  though  a good  yellow  at  first, 
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is  here  given  merely  as  a curiosity,  as  it  is  so  very  greatly 
affected  by  the  light,  becoming,  after  no  very  lengthened 
exposure,  a dark,  greenish  grey  on  sheet  C,  and  nearly  black 
in  sheet  B.  Examined  after  exposure  for  three  days,  it  was 
found  to  be  very  considerably  darkened. 

Prussian  green. — This,  as  on  sheet  C,  has  lost  in  depth 
and  become  blue. 

Sap  green  is  not  stable  ; the  changes  on  the  tincture  will 
be  afterwards  spoken  ol.  The  strip  on  sheet  C does  not 
show  much  change,  but  the  specimen  was  not  very 
satisfactory. 

Oxide  of  nickel,  as  an  oil  colour  on  sheet  B,  is  unaffected 
as  yet. 

Emerald  green. — On  B and  0 no  decided  change  as  yet. 

Prussian  blue. — This,  as  an  oil  colour,  appears  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  sun  very  perfectly,  as  shown  by  the  much- 
exposed  sheet  A,  and  the  later  experiments  on  B,  where  it 
is  given  pure,  and  also  mixed  with  white  lead.  This  is  a 
very  satisfactory  result;  but,  as  a water  colour,  it  is  not  to 
be  trusted.  Sheet  G shows  a bleaching  effect  at  work. 

Antwerp  blue. — This,  as  a water  colour,  on  sheet  G,  faded 
very  soon. 

Indigo,  as  an  oil  colour,  faded  less  than  expected.  It  be- 
came of  a pinker  character.  It  fades  much  more  rapidly  as 
a water  colour. 

The  colours  tried,  but  previously  known  to  be  permanent, 
were  burnt  and  raw  siennas,  bright  red,  yellow  ochre,  terre 
vert,  cobalt  blue,  and  ultramarine. 

The  pigments  which,  used  as  oil  colours,  appear  from  the 
experiments  to  be  characterised  by  more  or  less  perfect  in- 
difference to  sunlight  are  ferrocyauide  of  copper,  Prussian 
blue,  emerald  green,  rose  madder,  pure  cadmium  orange  (?), 
aureolin  (?),  oxide  of  nickel. 

In  experiments  with  oil  colours,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  yellowness  of  the  medium  becomes  bleached 
in  the  exposed  parts  of  the  bands.  This  may  cause  an 
apparent  change  which  is  not  due  to  the  pigment  mixed 
with  it;  thus,  in  the  case  of  rose  madder,  the  colour  is  ren- 
dered a more  perfect  pink  in  the  exposed  part  from  the 
whitening  of  the  medium.  The  medium  recovers  slowly 
its  yellowness  in  the  shade. 

I have  now  to  speak  of  that  brilliant  but  most  treacherous 
of  all  colours — the  biniodide  of  mercury,  or  “ pure  scarlet  ’’ 
of  the  shops.  The  experiments  with  it  will  serve  to  show 
what  great  influence  the  medium  used  has  upon  its  per- 
manency. 

When  the  binionide  is  formed  by  precipitation — as  by 
pouring  a solution  of  iodide  iuto  one  of  corrosive  sublimate 
— a lemon-yellow  cloud  is  formed,  which  rapidly  changes 
colour,  running  through  orange,  salmon  colour,  &c.,  and 
more  slowly  changing  to  the  brilliant  scarlet.  When  this 
is  used  as  a paint  under  a considerable  variety  of  conditions, 
there  is  a great  tendency  for  it  to  revert  to  the  yellow  con- 
dition, and  that  preparatory  to  its  complete  disappearance. 
Since  it  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  of  scarlet  pigments,  it  is 
most  important  that  its  characteristics  as  to  permanency 
should  be  studied.  It  has  happened  that  naturalists  have 
been  induced  to  use  it  to  depict,  among  other  subjects,  the 
beautiful  colouring  of  tropical  flowers  j but,  alas!  when  the 
painting  was  to  be  referred  to  in  after  years,  the  colour  had 
either  altogether  disappeared,  or  degenerated  into  scattered 
yellow  and  red  spots  and  streaks.  I believe,  however,  that 
1 have  been  fortunate  enough  to  stumble  upon  a treatment 
which  will  confer  upon  it  a certain  degree  of  permanence. 

The  biniodide  is  liable  to  two  changes — the  one  becoming 
yellow,  the  other  darkening  in  the  sun.  And,  first,  concern- 
ing the  tendency  to  darken.  When  tho  simple  powder  is 
exposed  for  a few  seconds  to  the  sun,  or  even  diff  used  daylight, 
a very  perceptible  darkening  is  produced,  and  when  British 
gum  is  used  as  the  medium,  this  change  is  still  more  de- 
cided, as  seen  on  sheet  D*  ; but  when  gum  urabic  is  used  so 

• After  a few  days  the  changing  to  yellow  becomes  so  decided  as  to  do 
away  with  the  darkening  by  the  sunshine ; but  this  yellowing  is  not  de- 
idedly  showu  in  the  shaded  part  of  the  strips  of  colour. 


abundantly  as  to  give  a high  gloss  to  the  surface,  no  decided 
change  is  produced,  even  after  lengthy  exposure,  as  shown 
by  sheet  C.  Oil  mediums  and  varnishes.do  not  prevent  this 
darkening.  On  sheet  A it  assumed  the  colour  of  Indian 
red,  a dark  powder  appealing  to  be  thrown  out,  which 
a wetted  cloth  readily  removed,  showing  the  biniodide 
beneath  it  even  paler  than  originally  ; but  tho  spot  so 
cleaned  became  even  darker  than  before  ou  re-exposure. 
This  darkening,  however,  begins  to  disappear  when  the 
sheet  is  removed  to  the  shade.  It  may  be  that  the  darkened 
particles  tend  to  become  yellow.  In  sheet  B the  behaviour 
is  more  capricious  ; the  exposed  parts  are  sometimes  darker 
and  sometimes  lighter  than  the  obscured  part.  This,  I 
believe,  arises  from  both  changes  to  darkness  and  to  yellow- 
ness going  on  at  the  same  time,  but  in  irregular  degrees.  I 
must,  however,  at  present  leave  the  matter  in  a very  obscure 
state. 

The  supplementary  sheet  E,  painted  some  years  ago,  will 
show  the  tendency  to  turn  yellow  or  disappear  altogether. 
The  first  strip,  painted  with  the  pure  powder  in  water,  has 
nearly  all  vanished,  a few  yellow  streaks  and  some  minute 
red  spots  only  being  left.  The  second  strip  had  Hour  paste 
as  the  medium,  and  its  condition  is  very  little,  if  at  all, 
better.  The  fourth  strip  was  painted  with  the  biniodide 
mixed  with  varnish:  a yellow  and  red  cloudiness  is  all  that 
we  now  see.  The  fifth  strip  had  tnagilp  for  the  medium  : 
this  is  reduced  to  a faint  yellow  with  some  red  streaks 
through  it.  But  the  third  strip,  for  which  the  medium  was 
a thick  solution  of  gum  arabic,  retains  very  much  of  its 
original  body  and  brilliancy.  The  sixth  strip  was  painted 
at  a later  date,  and  gives  a different  result  from  the  fifth  for 
magilp  as  the  medium  ; it  as  yet  shows  no  loss  of  body. 

Gum  arabic  appears,  then,  when  liberally  used,  to  have 
the  power  of  preventing  both  the  darkening  by  the  sun- 
shine and  the  yellowing  from  molecular  changes. 

I shall  conclude  by  exhibiting  two  instances  of  change  of 
colour  in  liquids  caused  by  the  sunlight.  Here  are  two 
bottles  containing  tincture  of  green  leaves,  the  colouring 
matter  being  chlorophyll,  which  has  such  interesting  opti- 
cal properties.  The  two  bottles  were  filled  from  tbs  same 
stock,  but  one  of  them  has  lain  for  about  two  home  in  the 
sunshine,  and  you  see  the  colour  has  been  degraded  from 
the  beautiful  and  somewhat  blue  green  to  a sort  of  brown 
yellow,  having  only  the  faintest  trace  of  green  in  it.  Tho 
other  example  is  an  old  registering  miuimum  spirit  ther- 
mometer. This  was  used  for  some  years  as  a garden  ther- 
mometer, and  you  may  observe  the  liquid,  which  originally 
possessed  a fine  pink  colour,  has  become  bleached  to  a faiut 
dirty  yellow,  and  very  unsuited  for  its  purpose.  I also 
place  on  the  table  a small  spirit  level  which  l filled  a num- 
ber of  years  ago;  but  the  coloured  liquid  in  it  is  as  clear  as 
when  put  in,  and  the  colour  is  perfectly  permanent.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  liquid, 
which  is  a tincture  of  iodine,  for  spirit  thermometers  uud 
other  similar  purposes. 

o 

SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  NORMAN  I/DCKYER,  F.R.S.* 

The  next  step  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1852.  In  this  year  a 
paperf  was  communicated  to  the  Roval  Society  by  Professor 
Stokes,  who  had  ulready  announced  his  discovery  of  what  has  since 
been  called  fluorescence,  “or  the  long  spectrum  of  the  electric 
light.”  Professor  Stokes  dealt  in  his  first  paper  with  the  “chauge 
of  refrangibility,”  or,  as  Sir  William  Thomson  proposed  to  call  it, 
“degradation  of  light,”  by  virtue  of  which  light,  which  was 
generally  invisible  to  us,  conld,  under  certain  circumstances,  he 
made  visible.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  puqiose  to  go  into  this 
magnificent  paper,  one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  work  of 
this  century,  at  any  great  length  ; but  you  will  see  in  a moment 
that  if  it  was  a question  of  tho  degradation  of  light,  then  tho  in- 
visible light  to  which  Professor  Stokes  referred  os  being  capable 
of  being  rendered  visiblo  must  have  been  light  outside  the  blue 

* Continued  from  page  185. 
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end  of  the  spectrum,  aud  not  outside  the  red  end.  Professor 
Stokes,  in  his  investigations,  in  order  to  get  at  this  invisible  light 
under  better  conditions  if  possible  than  those  with  which  he  com- 
menced operations,  tested  the  transparency  of  the  substance 
through  which  the  light  with  which  he  experimented  passed,  and 
the  transparency  of  glass  was  passed  under  review  by  him,*  when 
he  found  that  this  invisible  light,  or  whatever  it  was,  could  only 
get  through  glass  with  extreme  difficulty.  Continuing  his  inves- 
tigations, he  found  that  quartz,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  this 
invisible  light  to  pass.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  read  an 
extract  from  Professor  Stokes’s  paper  of  the  extremest  importance 
to  our  subject.  After  referring  to  these  experiments  on  glass  aud 
quartz,  he  proceeds  to  say  :f — “I  have  little  doubt  that  the  solar 
spectrum  ” (which  you  recollect  had  already  been  photographed 
to  a certain  extent  both  by  Becquerel  and  Draper  beyond  the 
visible  blue  end  of  the  spectrum),  would  be  prolonged,  though  to 
what  extent  I am  unable  to  say,  by  using  a complete  optical  train, 
in  every  member  of  which  glass  was  replaced  by  quartz.”  lie 
then  adds  that  other  substances  which  suggested  themselves  to 
him  were  not  equally  good  ; then,  further,  that  if  this  invisible 
light  does  get  through  quartz,  aud  does  become  visible  to  the  eye, 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  will  be  capable  of  being  photo- 
graphed, because  already  Professor  Stokes,  in  order  to  continue 
his  researches  in  fluorescence,  had  been,  as  it  were,  driven  to 
photograph  some  of  the  results  which  he  had  thus  obtained.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I can  find  out,  none  of  those  photographs 
have  ever  been  published. 

Before  I go  further,  1 think  it  will  be  convenient  to  throw  on 
the  screen  some  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum,  showing 
exactly  what  I mean  by  the  “invisible  rays  and  you  will  then 
see  the  enormous  advance  which  Professor  Stokes  made  the 
moment  he  introduced  his  quartz  train,  aud  enabled  both  the  eye 
aud  the  photographer  to  take  advantage  of  a new  region  of  the 
spectrum  in  its  entirety,  in  order  to  investigate  it.  In  a note  to 
his  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  shows  that  his 
anticipation,  so  far  as  the  eye  was  concerned,  was  perfectly 
justified  by  the  facts.}:  He  says: — “I  have  since  ordered  a 

complete  train  of  quartz,  of  which  a considerable  portion, 
comprising,  among  other  things,  two  very  fine  prisms,  has  been 
a. ready  executed  for  me  by  Mr.  Darker ; with  these  I have  seen 
the  liues  of  the  solar  spectrum  to  a distance  beyond  If,’’  more  than 
double  that  of  P,  so  that  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  reckoned 
from  II  (the  outside  line  in  the  portion  ordinarily  visible),  was 
more  than  double  the  length  of  the  part  previously  known  from 
photographic  impressions.  I will  now  throw  on  the  screen  the 
spectrum  of  the  extreme  part  of  the  visible  portion.  The  eye 
generally  can  see  the  two  dark  bands  which  you  see  in  the  middle 
of  the  screen,  called  H 1 and  II  2.  The  least  refrangible  part  of 
the  spectrum  lies  to  the  right.  When  Professor  Stokes,  therefore, 
stated  that  the  solar  spectrum  was  prolonged,  he  means  that  the 
part  of  the  spectrum  visible  either  to  the  unassisted  eye  or 
on  a photographic  plate  after  impression,  extends  to  a certain 
distance  beyond  these  two  dark  lines.  Another  photograph  I 
have  here  will  show  this  better.  In  this  we  get  a little  mo.re  of 
the  structure  of  the  spectrum  beyond  II.  We  have  still  the  less 
refrangible  portion  to  the  right.  This  is  a negative,  and  therefore 
what  we  have  as  dark  lines  in  the  proper  representation  of  the 
solar  spectrum  are  seen  as  bright  liues  ; we  have  to  the  left  of  II  1 
and  II  2 more  of  the  structure  than  we  had  before  ; just  about  so 
much  of  the  spectrum,  in  fact,  as  was  photographed  by  Draper  and 
Becquerel  in  1812.  The  part  which  Professor  Stokes  rendered 
visible  by  means  of  his  quartz  train  extended  a considerable 
distance  to  the  left  beyond  the  part  of  the  spectrum  which  you 
now  see  on  the  screen. 

So  much  for  the  solar  spectrum.  Now  let  me  carry  you  on 
another  ten  years,  to  the  year  1862.  Professor  Stokes,  in  a paper 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  this  year,§  refers  to  his 
former  paper,  and  to  what  he  had  been  enabled  to  do  by  means  of 
it.  He  states : “ A map  of  the  new  liues  (the  lines  thus  observed  by 
him)  was  exhibited  at  an  evening  lecture  before  the  British 
Association,  at  their  meeting  at  Belfast  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  aud  I then  stated  that  I conceived  we  had  obtained  evidence 
that  the  limit  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  more  refrangible 
direction  had  been  reached.  In  fact,  the  very  same  arrangement 
which  revealed,  by  means  of  fluorescence,  the  existence  of  what 
were  evidently  rays  of  higher  refraugibility  coming  from  the 
electric  spark,  failed  to  show  anything  of  the  kind  when  applied  to 
the  solar  spectrum and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  making 


* Op.  cit.  Art.  202.  t Art.  204 . t P.  690. 

5 “ Ou  the  Long  Spectrum  of  the  Electric  Light.”  Phil.  Trans.,  vol  162, 
p.  699. 


observations  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  he  had  found  that  in 
the  case  of  a spark  taken  between  the  poles  of  an  induction 
coil  like  this  ou  the  table,  or  between  the  poles  of  an  electric  lamp 
such  as  you  see  here,  that  the  visible  spectrum  which  was  revealed 
and  rendered  visible  to  him  by  means  of  fluorescence  was  no  less 
than  six  or  eight  times  longer  than  the  whole  of  the  visible  part 
of  the  spectrum.  That,  you  see,  was  a revelation  of  the  first 
order.  lie  was  so  astonished  at  this,  that  he  at  first  thought  there 
was  some  mistake  : “ I could  not  help  at  first  suspecting  that  it 
was  a mistake,  arising  from  the  reflection  of  stray  light.”  In  fact, 
so  astonished  was  he,  so  many  methods  did  he  try  in  order 
to  break  down  the  impossibility,  if  it  existed,  that  he  adds,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  paper,  “ I tried  different  methods,  without 
being  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  observations, 
and  frequently  thought  of  resorting  to  photography.” 

Professor  Stokes  thought  of  resorting  to  photography,  but  at  the 
moment  that  Professor  Stokes  was  thinking  of  this,  Dr.  Miller,  of 
King’s  College  (unknown  to  Professor  Stokes),  was  not  only 
thinking  of  resorting  to  photography,  but  had  actually  resorted  to 
it,  and  was  taking  photographs  of  the  so-called  invisible  part  of 
the  spectrum,  in  which  the  spectrum  in  the  case  of  some  substances 
was  five  or  six  times,  and  in  the  case  of  silver  one  might  say 
almost  seven  times,  as  long  as  the  sprectrum  ordinarily 
visible  through  glass  prisms.  Professor  Miller  goes  very  nearly 
over  the  same  ground  that  Professor  Stokes  had  done  before  him. 
He  also  investigates  the  transparency  of  quartz,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  quartz  is  almost  the  only  substance  that  can  be 
employed.  Professor  Miller,  in  this  paper,  which  you  will  find  in 
the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,”*  also  gives  for  the  first  time  a 
detailed  account  of  the  way  in  which  such  work  is  done.  Permit 
me  to  give  you  a rough  notion  of  this  method  of  work.  We  have 
here  a spark  from  an  inductive  coil,  exactly  such  a spark  as  Dr. 
Miller  wished  to  examine.  Ho  had  a spectroscope  something  like 
this  on  the  table,  with  two  important  differences.  The  first 
important  difference  was,  that  instead  of  having  two  glass  prisms, 
he  had  prisms  of  quartz  ; and  again,  instead  of  having  an  observing 
telescope  adapted  for  use  by  the  eye,  he  inserted  a camera,  or 
what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a camera,  in  the  same  place. 
So  that  he  had,  first  of  all,  a light  source  by  which  you  get  au 
intense  illumination,  due  to  the  extremely  high  temperature  of  the 
spark.  Then  you  have  a quartz  leus  and  quartz  prisms,  and 
then  simply  the  photographic  plate.  Having,  therefore,  an  entire 
absence  of  the  non-transparency  of  glass,  Professor  Miller  was 
delighted  to  find  that,  on  taking  this  spark  in  this  way,  between 
electrodes  of  different  substances,  he  not  only  photographed  what 
could  be  soan — namely,  a spectrum  ranging  from  red  to  blue — but 
one  extending,  as  a rule,  six  times  the  length  of  the  visible  spectrum 
beyond  the  blue  ; although,  in  some  cases,  it  is  true,  it  is  only 
four  times  as  long  ou  the  more  refruugible  side  of  II  as  H is  from 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum — that  is  to  say,  the  line  which  is 
generally  called  A.  In  this  paper  of  Dr.  Miller’s  we  have  the 
germ  of  all  the  applications  of  photography  to  spectroscopic 
inquiry  which  have  been  carried  on  since  ; and  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  altogether  too  little  has  been  carried  on.  Not  only  did  Dr. 
Miller  investigate  in  this  way  the  radiation  of  different  vapours, 
and  give  photographs  for  the  first  time  of  the  bright  lines  of  a 
very  large  number  of  chemical  substances,  but  he  went  further 
than  this  altogether,  and  deult,  with  the  absorption  of  different 
substances.  He  commences  his  paper  with  the  absorption  of 
chemical  rays  by  transmission  through  different  media — through 
solids  (transparent,  of  course),  through  liquids,  and  through  gases 
and  vapours,  the  only  alteration  he  made  in  his  general  mode  of 
experimentation  being  that  in  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  gases 
and  vapours,  he  placed  the  instrument  further  from  the  light 
source,  and  in  the  path  of  the  ray  inserted  a tube  containing  the 
gas  or  vapour  to  be  experimented  with,  as  I am  doing  now,  so  that 
the  light  which  passed  from  the  spark  to  the  telescope  was  com- 
pelled to  traverse  a thickness  of  vapour  according  to  the  length  of 
the  tube  employed.  In  that  way  he  not  only  determined  the  absorp- 
tion of  equal  lengths  of  different  vapours  amongst  themselves,  but 
the  absorption  of  different  lengths  of  the  same  vapours  ; his  paper 
is  thus  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  spectroscopic 
knowledge  that  I am  acquainted  with,  and  I hold  that  the  chief 
importance  of  it  is  the  application  of  photography  to  spectroscopic 
observation.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult,  I think,  as  to  make  a 
proper  spectroscopic  observation,  and  from  the  little  experience  1 
have  had  with  it  at  present,  I should  think  there  is  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  make  what  I may  call  passable  spectroscopic 
photographs.  That,  then,  was  in  the  year  1862. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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COMPETITION  FOIl  LANDSCAPES— FURTHER 
PRIZES  BY  MR.  CRAWSHAY. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Crawshay,  of 
Cyfarthfa  Castle,  to  whose  munificence  photography  has 
already  been  indebted  for  considerable  impulse  in  the 
production  of  large  direct  portraits,  has  resolved  to  add  to 
the  prizes  already  offered  for  large  portraiture,  a series  of 
prizes  for  landscape  pictures,  the  competition  to  take  place 
some  time  in  autumn  at  the  same  time  as  the  portrait 
competition.  A prize  of  £25  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
three  landscapes  of  any  size  not  less  than  ten  inches  by 
eight,  and  a second  prize  of  £12  for  the  second  best  three 
of  similar  proportions ; also  a prize  of  £10  for  the  best 
landscape  of  any  size,  and  a prize  of  £5  for  the  second 
best  landscape  of  any  size.  The  precise  arrangements  will 
be  duly  published  in  our  next ; but  at  present  we  may 
remark  that  no  conditions  of  a troublesomely  restrictive 
character  will  obtain.  Mr.  Crawshay  is  desirous  that  each 
landscape  shall  be  a genuine  view  of  the  scene  it  professes 
to  represent,  and  not  a patchwork  of  many  places.  But 
he  does  not  bar  such  combination  as  may  be  desirable  to 
secure  either  higher  truth  or  pictorial  effect.  If  the  sub- 
ject be  one  in  which  justice  cannot  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  one  negative,  several  negatives  may  be  employed,  so 
that  portions  of  foreground,  figures,  clouds,  &c.,  may  be 
produced  on  separate  negatives,  and  secured  in  the  picture 
by  combination  printing.  The  competition  will  be  open 
to  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; and  as  the  wide 
conditions  give  facilities  for  almost  every  landscape  photo- 
grapher to  compete,  we  hope  that  a goodly  number  will 
enter  the  lists.  The  size  of  the  competing  pictures  for  the 
first  prize  is  within  the  power  of  most  photographers, 
whilst  for  the  next  no  size  is  laid  down.  Supreme  excel- 
lence alone  will  take  the  prize.  Fuller  details  will  appear 
in  our  next,  and  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  compe- 
tition will  be  duly  announced  when  decided. 


AWARD  OF  MR.  E.  ANTHONY’S  FRIZES. 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  our  readers  may  remember 
Mr.  E.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  offered  a series  of  five 
prizes,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  for  the  best  whole  plate 
photo  in  five  different  styles.  There  was  a certain  charm 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  demands  which  was  likely  to  draw 
many  competitors.  None  of  the  subjects  for  competition 
demanded  extraordinary  appliances  or  the  expenditure  of 
effort  of  a kind  out  of  the  groove  of  ordinary  business. 
The  first  prize  was  for  a bust  of  a lady ; the  next  the  head  of 
a boy  under  six  ; the  third  the  head  of  a girl  under  six  ; the 
next  a group  of  two  children  under  six ; and  the  last  the  best 


landscape, — none  of  the  pictures,  as  we  have  said,  exceeding 
whole  plate  size.  All  the  subjects  were,  therefore,  within 
the  scope  and  means  of  every  photographer,  and  the  com- 
peting pictures  might,  in  many  cases,  be  selected  from 
those  taken  in  the  course  of  business.  Over  a hundred 
competing  pictures  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  sent  in 
— England,  New  Zealand,  Bavaria,  and  other  places,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  furnishing  competitors.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  large  competition  evoked,  many  contribu- 
tions were  necessarily  excluded  for  contravening  the  con- 
ditions, by  being  larger  than  the  prescribed  size.  Three 
jurors,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Draper,  H.  J.  Newton,  and  F.  F. 
Thompson,  met  in  New  York,  and  reported  as  follows : — 

“ 1.  For  the  best  bust  picture  of  a lady,  to  J.  Barhydt,  of 
Rochester  ; the  photograph  marked  lady,  No.  3. 

*•  2.  For  the  best  child’s  head  (boy),  less  than  six  years  old,  to 
F.  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia,  the  photograph  marked  little  bov. 
No.  1. 

“ 3.  For  the  best  child’s  head  (girl),  less  than  six  years  old,  to 

F.  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia,  the  photograph  marked  little  girl, 
No.  1. 

“ 4.  For  the  best  group  of  two  children  under  six.  The 
pictures  presented  under  this  head  were  all  indifferent,  and  the 
jurors  do  not  award  any  prize,  unless  the  terms  of  the  competi- 
tion require  them  to  do  so.  In  that  case  they  give  the  preference 
to  the  photograph  marked  Nellie  and  Eddie,  by  L.  J.  Bigelow, 
with  John  F.  Nice,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

“5.  For  the  best  landscape,  to  Alexander  Henderson,  of 
Montreal,  his  motto  being  ‘ Lux  fecit,’  and  the  photograph 
marked  4 the  A.  House.’ 

“ The  Jurors  further  state,,  that  with  regret  they  were  constrained 
to  exclude  from  the  competition,  because  of  their  size  being  very 
much  larger  than  the  prescribed  4-4,  the  very  fine  landscapes  sent 
by  B.  Johannes,  Partenkirchen,  Bavaria.  These  are  excellent  both 
for  tone  and  effect,  and  are  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

“ Several  portraits  of  gentlemen  were  also  excluded,  there  being 
on  the  prize-offer  no  provision  for  them.” 

Mr.  E.  Borda  and  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, and,  in  sending  in  an  independent  report,  agree 
with  the  preceding  report  as  to  the  bust  of  the  lady  and 
the  two  portraits  of  children  ; but  awarded  the  group  to 
M.  Boissonnas,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  regard  to  the 
landscape,  they  agree  with  the  New  York  jurors. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  of  Harvard  College,  in  an  independent 
report,  agreed  with  the  preceding  as  to  the  portrait  of  a 
lady  ; but  gave  his  verdict  in  relation  to  the  portraits  of  a 
boy  and  a girl  to  contribution  by  Mr.  Abel  Lewis,  of 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  He  also  gave  his  verdict  for  M. 
Boissonnas  in  regard  to  the  group,  and  for  landscapes  to 
Johannes,  of  Bavaria. 

A firal  decision  in  favour  of  M.  Boissonnas  was  given 
by  a painter  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  Mr. 

G.  A.  Baker,  to  whose  decision  the  matter  was  referred  on 
the  subject  in  the  absence  of  agreement  amongst  the 
jurors. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  London  appears  to  be  once 
more  in  a state  of  disruption  and  confusion,  and — 
although,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  with  less  cause — we  fear 
that  the  prospect  of  harmony  is  more  irretrievably  remote 
than  ever.  We  can  readily  understand  how  puzzling  to 
non-resident  members  must  be  the  glimpse  of  the  matter 
they  obtain  from  published  reports.  Being  personally 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  last  meeting,  and  reading  the 
reports  at  a distance  far  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of 
strife,  we  can  feel,  to  some  extent,  the  difficulty  which 
must  be  experienced  by  the  mass  of  the  members  of  the 
society  in  appreciating  or  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
struggle  by  which  a small  section,  chiefly  amongst  the 
resident  members,  has  perilled  the  prosperity,  possibly 
the  existence,  of  the  whole  society.  In  our  absence,  we 
engaged  a shorthand  writer,  connected  with  the  London 
press,  to  furnish  us  with  a full  report,  free  from  bias  or 
tincture  of  partizanship.  This  report  we  publish  this 
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week,  to  supplement  the  brief  notice  in  our  last.  We  feel 
it  impossible  to  glean  from  the  detailed  account  any 
legitimate  or  adequate  reason  for  the  renewed  disruption ; 
but  there  unquestionably  seems  to  have  been  an  unneces- 
sarily exigeant  spirit  on  both  sides,  Montagues  and  Capu- 
lets.  “ Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir?  ” on  the  one 
hand  ; and  “ I bite  my  thumb,  sir,”  on  the  other. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  facts.  After  a 
brief,  but  bitter,  agitation,  the  origin  and  character  of 
which  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  pleasant  to  recall,  a 
meeting  was  held  last  month  at  which  an  honest  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  harmony  prevailed,  and  a resolution  was 
passed  inviting  the  president  and  members  of  council,  who 
had  resigned  at  a former  meeting,  to  resume  their  otlices. 
These  gentlemen,  having  met,  agreed  to  accept  the 
invitation,  for  such  brief  time  as  might  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  society  until  a new  code  of 
rules  was  in  force,  an  event  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
require  more  than  two  or  three  months,  at  most.  They 
would  then  resign  their  offices,  in  order  that  a general 
election  might  take  place  under  the  suffrages  of  every 
member  of  the  society,  non-resident  as  well  as  resident ; 
recognition  of  the  voting  rights  of  country  members  being 
the  corner-stone  of  any  new  laws  which  the  council  were 
willing  to  promote  or  sanction. 

A series  of  doubts  and  difficulties  arose,  however,  in 
the  minds  of  different  members  of  the  council,  as  to  the 
legality,  on  various  grounds,  of  the  proceedings  following 
the  resignation  of  the  council.  It  was  held  by  some  that 
an  annual  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business  was 
dissolved  when  the  president  left  the  chair.  The 
rules  provide  that  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  or  one  of  the  council  shall  preside.  In 
this  case,  all  officershaving  resigned,  anon-official  member 
present  in  the  meeting  took  the  chair ; and,  as  we  have 
said,  it  was  held  by  some  that  the  business  meeting  was 
ipso  facto  closed  when  the  president  left  the  chair,  and  all 
business  proceedings,  including  the  election  of  six  officers, 
afterwards  transacted  at  such  meeting,  illegal.  It  was  fur- 
ther held  by  others  that  the  entire  spirit  of  the  vote  by 
ballot  was  violated  by  the  election  of  six  officers  by  a score 
and  a-half  of  members  pledged  openly  to  vote  for  them, 
and  doing  so  at  a meeting  when  all,  or  nearly  all,  opposed 
to  them  in  view  had  retired.  It  is  probable  that  some  idea 
of  the  illegality  or  unfitness  in  some  form  of  the  manner  of 
their  election  was  felt  by  these  gentlemen  and  their  friends, 
as  theyresigned office  at  the  next  meeting.  It  will  naturally 
be  answered  that  having  done  this,  and  been  re-elected, 
any  illegality  in  their  election  at  the  former  meeting  was 
disposed  of.  But  another  difficulty  arose.  The  election 
of  officers  must,  according  to  the  rules,  be  by  ballot,  and 
in  the  re-election  of  these  six  gentlemen  no  ballot  was  taken, 
but  a simple  show  of  hands.  Again,  it  may  be  urged  that 
it  was  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  the  late  council 
were  invited  back  to  their  offices.  But  there  is  just  this 
important  difference:  that  in  their  case  there  was  no  re- 
election,  and  therefore  no  breach  of  rule.  They  were 
mvited  to  “resume”  office,  and  this  they  expressed  their 
willingness  to  do  by  withdrawing  their  resignations,  not  by 
being  re-elected. 

These  and  some  other  similar  arguments  may  be  valid, 
or  they  may  not,  and  it  is  unimportant  now  to  discuss  them, 
as  a decision  either  way  caunot  undo  what  has-been  done. 
We  simply  state  them  to  explain  the  course  of  events.  In 
the  midst  of  the  difficulties,  and  with  a strong  indisposition 
to  return  to  office  at  all,  the  council  yielded  to  a desire  to 
serve  the  society,  by  consenting  to  resume  temporarily 
their  duties,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  legal  status  was  doubtful.  Whether  they  would 
continue  those  duties  alone,  or  by  the  aid  of  other  members 
elected  in  accordance  with  an  existing  bye-law,  was  un- 
determined. But  we  may  remark  that  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a majority  of  the  council  were  prepared,  at  the 
first  business  meeting  of  their  body,  to  have  voted  for 


election  into  that  body  the  six  gentlemen  who  were 
re-elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the  March  meeting  ; and 
we  have,  further,  the  strongest  assurance  that  had  matters 
not  been  brought  to  an  untimely  issue  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourteenth,  the  six  gentlemen  who  have  been  acting  as 
a committee  to  revise  the  laws  would  have  been  again 
elected,  in  conjunction  with  some  three  others,  to  proceed 
with  the  revision  of  laws.  We  mention  these  circumstances 
simply  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  a spirit  of  conciliation 
was  intended  by  the  council,  and  that,  in  assuming  that 
the  invitation  to  resume  office  involved  a resumption  of 
the  status  quo  ante,  they  felt  that  the  only  safely  legal  and 
honourable  course  was  adopted  ; but  they  were  prepared 
to  place  matters  upon  a legal  footing  in  a conciliatory 
rather  than  an  antagonistic  or  belligerent  spirit. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  exclaim : But  if  this  were  so — 
if  conciliatory  overtures  were  made  on  the  one  hand,  and 
accepted  in  a conciliatory  spirit  on  the  other — how,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  did  the  first  meeting  after- 
wards issue  in  fresh  and  irreparable  rupture?  This  is  just 
the  question  to  which  we  can  find  no  adequate  or  satisfac- 
tory reply.  The  report  which  we  publish  on  another 
page  furnishes  none,  and  we  can  glean  none  from  various 
communications  we  have  had  on  the  subject.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  remarks  of  the  President  at  the  outset  of 
the  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  he  felt  he  was  making  a mis- 
take in  resuming  office,  were  not  reassuring,  and  his  remark 
that  he  should  not  so  resume  on  the  decision  of  a mere 
majority  seemed  almost  in  the  character  of  a challenge, 
which  a dispassionate  looker-on  might  call  injudicious. 
By  a unanimous  vote  he  and  his  colleagues  were,  how- 
ever, again  invited  to  resume  office,  and  absolute  peace 
seemed  to  have  been  secured.  But  a cloud  was  on  the 
horizon.  A spirit  of  distrust  or  antagonism  still  existed 
somewhere,  and  Mr.  Hughes — we  presume  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  former  opposition  combination,  which,  we  are 
informed,  had  been  again  invoked  to  combined  action — 
challenged  the  position  which  the  president  and  council 
had  assumed  in  returning  to  office  as  not  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  preceding  meeting.  So  far  as  we  can 
glean  from  the  report,  this  was  done  moderately  enough, 
but  scarcely  accux-ately.  Assuring  Mr.  Glaisher  that  he 
was  not  correctly  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  March  meeting,  Mr.  Hughes  pi'oceeded  to  state  them 
incorrectly.  He  stated  that  the  meeting  elected  the  presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues.  This  is  an  ei'ror.  The  terms  of  the 
resolution  simply  invited  a resumption  of  office,  and  that  reso- 
lution only  did,  and  only  could,  refer  to  those  colleagues  who 
resigned  with  the  president.  The  position  of  the  other  six 
gentlemen  was  based,  as  we  have  indicated,  upon  entirely 
different  conditions.  We  think  Mr.  Hughes,  or  his  party, 
was  unwise  in  raising  this  issue  at  that  time,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  president  was  unnecessarily  hasty  in 
declining  to  enter  into  explanations,  and  at  once  assuming 
that  the  expressed  doubt  of  an  individual,  or  a party,  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  declining  the  unanimous  invitation  of 
a large  meeting.  As  to  the  statement  made  in  the  report  that 
Mr.  Glaisher’s  only  alleged  ground  for  declining  to  act 
with  the  six  gentlemen  in  question  was  that  not  one  of 
them  was  a nominee  of  the  council,  we  cannot  but  think 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake,  that  he  must  have 
been  misunderstood.  As  the  law  distinctly  pi-ovides  for 
society  lists  as  well  as  council  lists  of  nomiuees  for  office 
and  officers  elected,  when  such  opposition  lists  exist  are 
more  truly  and  honourably  elected  by  the  society  than 
any  can  be  when  no  such  occasion  exists  to  bring  the 
ballot  into  exercise,  it  seems  simply  incredible  that  the 
president  should  allege  such  a ground  of  objection  ; the 
more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  has  on  former 
occasions  expressed  a conviction  that  the  sturdy  exercise 
of  their  rights  and  privileges  by  members  was  a sign  of 
health  in  the  society.  Some  mistake,  no  doubt,  exists 
here. 

Probably,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  too  much  of 
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the  spirit  of  Montague  and  Capulet  existed,  and  the  cross- 
ing of  swords  was  inevitable.  All  the  same,  it  is  a serious, 
if  not  a fatal,  misfortune  for  the  society.  Whatever  may 
be  the  varied  views  of  individuals — and  the  case  has  as- 
sumed aspects  which  render  varied  views  almost  inevitable 
— there  cannot  be  a moment’s  doubt  as  to  the  resignation 
of  the  council  generally.  Very  few  of  them  were  present 
at  the  meeting  in  question  ; but  all  from  whom  we  hear  ex- 
press their  unhesitating  and  unchangeable  resolve  to  retire. 
The  charge  of  camaraderie  has  been  somewhat  amusingiy 
brought  against  the  couucil  by  some  of  the  opposition — 
amusingly,  because  by  the  use  of  a French  word  to  ex- 
press the  idea,  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  fellowship  is  a 
crime — but  one  thing  is,  we  fear,  for  the  prospect  of  peace 
we  fear  it,  certain,  namely,  that  sufficient  esprit  des  corps — 
to  borrow  more  appropriately  from  the  French — prevails 
amongst  them  to  ensure  unanimity  in  this  matter,  the  end 
of  which  is,  after  all,  but  the  legitimate  issue  of  the  ill- 
judged  agitation  with  which  it  commenced. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

M.  Grand,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Society,  describes, 
as  a novelty,  the  method  we  suggested  nearly  two  years 
ago.  He  says: — 

“ The  necessity  of  reversing  the  negative  when  printing 
in  carbon,  or  to  work  by  double  transfer  if  the  former  is 
employed  in  its  ordinary  state,  has  been  one  of  the  draw- 
backs to  the  practice  of  printing  in  pigments.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  a counter- 
cliche, and  .AIM.  Geymet  aud  Alkcr  have  published  a pow- 
der process,  which,  I fear,  differs  too  much  from  ordinary 
processes  to  give  good  results  in  the  hands  of  photo- 
graphers other  than  the  authors. 

“The  following  is  a means,  already  well-known,  to 
obtain  direct,  one  negative  from  another.  It  is  only  re- 
quisite for  the  operator  to  be  conversant  with  alkaline 
development.  You  put  under  the  negative  a prepared 
dry  plate,  one  of  collodio-bromide,  expose  rapidly  in  the 
printing-frame,  and  develop  with  pyrogallic  acid  and 
ammonia,  until  you  have  secured  a good  positive  trans- 
parency. This  positive  is  then  dipped  into  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  its  volume  of  water.  All  the  silver  will  be  in 
this  way  dissolved,  aud  there  will  remain  upon  the  plate  a 
very  transparent  negative  image,  formed  by  the  bromide 
of  silver  not  reduced. 

“ This  image  is  now  exposed  to  light  until  it  has  acquired 
sufficient  density,  when  it  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite.  A 
counter  cliche  will  then  have  been  produced  in  which 
none  of  the  half-tones  are  lost.  Moreover,  by  this 
method,  negatives  which  are  too  opaque  to  give  good 
results  in  carbon  printing  may  be  reproduced  in  a modi- 
fied and  improved  form. 

“ I believe  that  this  method  is  more  simple  than  that  pro- 
posed by  MM.  Geymet  and  Alker,  and  gives  a better 
result  than  the  Poitevin  process,  which  requires  the  aid  of 
camera  and  lens.” 


JOINING  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENE- 
VOLENT SOCIETY.* 

SCENE  OUTSIDE  A STUDIO. — CLOSING  TIME. 

“Have  you  seen  this,  Mr.  Headrest,  the  Rules  of  the 
Benevolent  Society?” 

“Yes,  I read  them  over,  aud  thought,  if  one  or  two 
others  would,  I would  join.” 

“Pooh!  It  will  never  come  to  anything ! What  do  you 
or  I want  with  such  an  affair  ? True,  I was  out  of  a ‘ sit.’ 
a long  time  last  winter,  but  somehow,  like  the  eats,  I 
always  come  on  my  feet.” 

“ Yet  I have  heard  you  say  you  were  awful  hard  up,  and 
could  have  had  a ‘ sit.’  down  North,  but  had  no  money  to 
take  you." 

* From  a Correspondent. 


“ Well,  yes ; and  I had  lent  all  I had  to  give  to  my  uncle, 
you  know — the  chap  on  the  corner  with  the  three  golden 
balls  over  the  door.” 

“Just  so.  Now,  don’t  you  think  it  might  happen 
again,  and  it  would  be  very  nice  to  be  able  to  ask  for  a 
little  help  as  a right  to  go  to  a ‘sit. ;’  or,  if  you  were  ill, 
what  would  you  do  ?” 

“ Oh,  as  to  illness,  1 am  in  a club  ; so  are  you,  are  you 
not  ?” 

“ Yes ; but  the  club  will  help  you  only  when  ill,  and  the 
help  then  doesn’t  last  long.  What  should  I do  if  I were 
out  of  work  a long  time,  and  ill,  and  all  my  money  gone? 
It  would  be  nice  to  know  I might  have  a place,  but  could 
not  go  to  it  for  want  of  funds— very  nice  ; and  I having  a 
wife  and  two  children  to  keep  !” 

“ Ah,  there  you  are ! i have  no  wife.  But  if  you  want 
to  preach  providence,  come  and  have  a glass  of  beer  ; it’s 
dry  talking.  What  do  you  say — you  never  drink  until  after 
the  evening  meal  ? Well,  I do,  sometimes  two  or  three  ; 
but  you  have  your  wife  to  think  of,  aud  never  drink  much 
at  all,  I suppose  ?” 

“ No.  What  does  a man  want  with  much,  as  you  call 
it  ? A glass  or  so  in  the  evening  is  very  well.  Aud  look 
here  ; the  subscription  is  three  shillings  per  quarter,  if 
you  like  to  pay  that  way — not  the  price,  or  barely  the 
price,  of  a pint  of  beer  a week.  Don’t  you  think  you  could 
drop  the  pint  of  beer  and  join  ?” 

“ I see  you  are  on,  my  friend.  You  had  better  become 
local  secretary  for  these  parts — they  want  some  one — and 
then  you  will  see  how  many  are  going  in.  Get  all  the 
operators,  retouchers,  aud  ladies  to  join.  What  does  a 

poor  d 1 of  a printer  like  me  want  with  it?  When 

I you  have  twenty  members,  1 will  join.” 

“ As  to  being  local  secretary — well,  1 will  think  of  it.  I n 
the  meantime,  you  drink  a pint  of  beer  less  a week,  aud 
send  the  money  to  Mr.  Wilkinson ; you  won’t  regret  it 
some  day.  Good  night ! ” 

“ Good  night ! ” 


Cornspaiimf. 

MAGIC  LANTERN  IMPEDIMENTA. 

Sir, — I havo  read  correspondence  respecting  gas  bags  for 
dissolving  views,  and  believe,  with  Dr.  J.  Nicol,  that  the  plan 
of  bag  (square  or  camera  shape)  is  labour  in  vain,  and  useless  ; 
and,  could  it  be  used,  would  bo  more  trouble  thau  the  old 
wedge  shape.  I have  found  great  difficulty  in  borrowing 
weights  when  out  exhibiting,  except  the  old  round  weights, 
and  1 have  been  in  constant  fear  during  the  exhibition  lest 
they  should  roll  off. 

I have  used  the  square  weights,  also  fiat  bars  (which  are 
decidedly  the  best),  and  I would  say  to  all  readers  who  use 
bags,  do  not  be  led  away  by  all  sorts  of  suggestions,  but  use 
those  you  know  will  answer  and  be  safe,  without  constant  fear 
of  accident. 

I know  the  gas  bags,  pressure-boards,  and  woights,  aro  very 
cumbrous  articles  for  travelling.  I have  abaudoued  them  for 
two  seasons,  and  am  now  constantly  using  the  compressed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  iu  iron  bottles,  and  find  them  very 
convenient  for  travelling  and  also  home  use.  For  the  aid  of 
many  who  may  not  know  of  them,  I will  describe  them.  A 
wrought-iron  bottle,  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick 
and  four  inches  diameter,  twenty-seven  inches  and  thirty-six 
inches  long,  according  to  number  of  feet  of  gas  required. 
Twenty-seven  inch  will  hold  sevon  feet ; thirty-six  inch, 
ten  feet.  At  one  end  is  a brass  connection,  which  contains  a 
valve  of  steel  worked  by  a moveable  handle  to  take  oft  and  on, 
and  a union  is  fixed  to  connection  to  fix  india-rubber  tubing  to 
jets.  1 also  use  a gauge,  which  tells  me  exact  quantity  of  gas 
remaining,  or  being  used  in  a certain  given  time. 

The  gas  is  pumped  in  to  four  hundred  and  fitly  pounds 
pressure  to  the  square  inch,  and,  if  seven  feet  of  gas  be  used, 
it  will  last  two  sets  of  jets,  by  the  aid  of  dissolving  tap,  about 
three  hours.  The  cost  of  bottles  filled  with  gas  is  about  forty- 
two  shillings  and  sixty-three  shillings  each,  and  they  can  be 
.refilled  at  the  usual  prices.  The  bottle  weighs  about  fourteen 
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pounds  and  i3  very  portable,  and  perfectly  safo  m careful 
hands.  Great  care  must  bo  used  in  oponing  valve,  as  a vory 
slight  movement  of  the  handle  will  give  an  increase  of  supply. 
The  handle  can  bo  taken  off,  so  that  an  inoxperionced  hand 
could  not  possibly  lot  tlio  gas  out. 

Should  any  of  your  readers  require  further  information  upon 
this  subject,  I shall,  with  your  permission,  he  most  happy  to 
givo  it. — Yours,  <xc.,  W.  II.  Oakley. 

ELIMINATING  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA  FROM 
PRINTS. 

Sir, — Permit  a simplo  amateur  photographer,  a constant 
roader  of  your  excellent  journal,  to  submit  somo  observations 
on  the  subject  of  eliminating  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  positivo 
proofs  on  paper. 

I have  hut  little  confidence,  I must  confess,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  chemical  solutions  for  tho  purpose  of  converting  the 
h)posulphite  of  soda  iuto  any  other  compound,  respecting 
which  tiiore  is  uncertainty  as  to  its  entire  removal  from  tho 
paper,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  its  ultimate  influence  upon 
tho  prints. 

I am  surprised  that,  in  tho  endeavour  to  solvo  this  difficult 
problem  of  the  preservation  of  the  positivo  proofs,  so  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  remarkable  process  which  you,  sir, 
havo  invented,  and  which  boars  tho  namo  of  collodio-ehlorido 
paper. 

This  paper,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  possesses  tho  following 
advantages: — Undoubted  superiority  over  all  albumenized 
paper,  on  account  of  tho  rapidity  in  printing,  extreme  and 
brilliant  fiinish  of  tho  image,  preservation  for  months  of  its 
sensitivouess,  perfectly  white,  without  special  preparation,  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  effaced,  and,  above  all,  the  ability  of 
fixing  by  moans  of  a very  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite,  which 
one  may  bo  sure  of  being  able  to  removo  by  means  of  careful 
washing,  tho  analogy  being  complete  with  tho  negative 
process,  because  tho  chloride  of  silver  is  contained  in  tho 
pellicle  of  collodion,  and  not  in  tho  tissue  of  tho  paper. 

For  an  amateur,  unfortunately,  the  preparation  of  tho 
collodio-chloride  paper  is  difficult.  That  which  is  to  bo  found 
in  tho  trade,  manufactured  by  Obornetter,  of  Munich,  is  good, 
but  very  dear.  The  point,  however,  to  which  I should  desire 
to  draw  your  attention  would  bo,  sir,  that  you  should  uso  your 
influence,  on  tho  one  hand,  with  tho  manufacturers  of  photo- 
graphic paper  to  devoto  themselves  to  tho  manufacture  of 
collodio-chloride  paper,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  sell  it  at  a cheaper 
price  than  at  present,  which  ought  to  be  possible  ; and  that,  on 
the  othor  hand,  you  should  advise  photographers  to  use  this 
paper,  of  which  tho  only  incouvonienco  is  a disagreeable 
tendency,  sometimes,  to  curl,  for  which  defect  the  manufac- 
turers may,  however,  find  a remedy,  either  in  modifying  tho 
nature  of  the  paper,  or  in  choosing  somo  other  support  for  tho 
pellicle  of  collodio-chloride. 

Please  oxcuso  tho  length  of  this  letter,  and  believo  mo,  &c., 

Pierre  Revon.  Banker. 

Member  of  tho  Council  of  the  Arrondisement  of  tho 
Canton  of  Gray. 

Gray,  14 th  April. 


gwotbmgs  of  Soridifs. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

A meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  at  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  9,  Conduit  Street.  Previous  to  taking  the 
chair,  Mr.  Glaisher,  addressing  the  meeting,  said  that  when  he  left 
that  room  a little  time  since,  it  was  with  the  firm  resolve  never  to 
return  to  a position  to  which  he  had  never  aspired.  lie  had  found 
the  duties  very  exacting,  taking  a great  deal  of  his  tune — and  his 
time  was  valuable.  When  circumstances  arose  causing  him  to 
leave,  he  had  determined  not  to  return.  It  had,  however,  been 
represented  to  him  by  many  gentlemen  whose  opinion  he  valued, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  society  if  he  were  to  return,  if 
only  for  a short  time.  It  had  also  beeu  told  to  him  it  was  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  society  that  the  council  should  return  to 
take  upon  themselves  a continuation  of  those  duties  to  which  they 
had  been  so  long  trained,  and  they  with  himself  had  agreed  to 
accept  for  a time.  The  position  he  (Mr.  Glaisher)  occupied  was  an 
anomalous  one,  and  one  in  which  he  felt  ho  was  wanting  in  power. 
Indeed,  be  scarcely  knew  his  own  position,  nor  did  the  council  know 
theirs,  but  they  had  returned  because  they  wished  to  do  the 


society  good.  It  was  with  this  feeling  they  wished  to  act.  He 
(Mr  Glaisher)  desired,  however,  to  say  that  before  he  took  the  chair 
he  would  wish  to  know  whether  it  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  meeting  that  he  should  return.  If  there  were  a difference  of 
opinion  among  them,  if  the  minority  be  of  the  smallest,  he  should 
feel  inclined  to  leave  that  room.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were 
their  wish  he  should  still  be  their  president,  he  could  but  feel,  in 
accepting,  that  he  had  made  a mistake.  If  any  gentleman  had 
come  to  him  and  had  represented  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  driven  away,  he  should  have  said,  “ Do  not  go  back." 
Therefore  in  returning  he  felt  he  was  making  a mistake.  lie  did 
not  like  to  do  things  by  halves,  and  what  he  did  he  wished  to  do  well 
and  earnestly,  but  he  knew  that  many  instances  of  earnestness 
would  be  brought  forward  as  instances  of  his  over-bearing 
character.  However,  if  it  were  their  unanimous  wish  he  should 
return,  he  was  willing  to  do  so,  and  he  believed  the  council  would 
do  the  same. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  when  every  hand  was 
held  up  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Glaisher  then  expressed  his  desire,  and  that  of  his 
colleagues,  to  use  their  best  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Sopwith.  having  congratulated  the  president  upon  his  deci- 
sion, which  he  felt  sure  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  society, 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  observed  that  occupying,  as  he  did,  the  posi- 
tion of  chairman  at  the  previous  meeting,  he  gathered  from  the 
statements  just  made  that  Mr.  Glaisher  had  been  scarcely  accu- 
rately informed  of  what  took  place  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
true  that  the  meeting  did  then  elect  the  president  and  his  colleagues, 
and  were  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  when  the  question  was  asked,  they  most 
distinctly  said  yes  ; at  the  same  time  there  was  a little  complica- 
tion which  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  cleared  up.  What  he 
(Mr.  Hughes)  wished  to  know  was,  who  were  the  colleagues  of  the 
president,  inasmuch  as  a certain  number  of  gentlemen  were 
elected  on  the  same  occasion  when  the  president  and  council  were 
re-elected?  If  Mr.  Glaisher  meant  that  the  six  gentlemen  elected 
at  the  February  meeting  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  council, 
he  (Mr.  Hughes)  was  sure  the  affairs  of  the  society  would  work  in 
that  harmony  which  all  would  be  too  happy  to  see. 

Mr.  Glaisher,  in  reply,  said  that  after  Mr.  Hughes’s  remarks 
he  was  glad  ho  had  not  taken  the  chair.  It  was  a condition  laid 
down,  in  the  event  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  returning  to  office, 
that  he  should  not  work  with  those  six  gentlemen — not  on  any 
personal  grounds,  for  he  should  be  glad  to  act  with  any  one  of 
them,  but  because  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  was  a nominee  of 
the  couucil.  If  the  conditions  laid  down  by  himself  and  bis  col- 
leagues were  not  accepted,  there  was  but  one  action  for  them  to 
take.  Tnose  conditions  were  well  understood,  and  if  Mr.  Hughes 
said  they  were  not  accepted,  there  was  but  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  was  but  expressing  his  own  sentiments, 
and  not  those  of  the  society.  As  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the 
president  and  council  would  not  return  unless  the  six  gentlemen 
were  excluded,  would  Mr.  Glaisher  kindly  tell  the  meeting  the 
reason  why  ? They  had  often  been  told  that  they  always  elected 
the  nominees  of  the  council,  and  had  been  asked  why,  if  they  dis- 
liked doing  so,  they  did  not  nominate  others  ? Once  only,  at  the 
last  February  meeting,  had  this  course  been  adopted,  and  of  the 
six  elected,  three  had  been  former  members  of  the  council,  and  one 
a former  nominee. 

Mr.  Glaisher  repeated  that  there  was  not  one  gentleman  of 
the  six  with  whom  he  would  not  be  glad  to  co-operate.  It  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  had  been  conducted  that  he 
objected  to.  As,  however,  there  were  dissentients,  he  must  decline 
to  resume  the  chair.  He  could  not  consent  to  occupy  it  unless 
there  was  a distinct  understanding  that  he  should  work  iu  perfect 
freedom. 

Mr.  Hughes  again  put  his  question  whether  the  re-election  of 
the  president  and  council  meant  the  ignoring  of  the  six  ? Iu 
reply  to  which, 

Mr.  Glaisher  said  he  must  decline  to  enter  any  longer  into  the 
question,  as  he  should  absolutely  decline  to  act  with  the  six  gentle- 
men. That  being  the  case,  there  was  but  one  thing  for  him  to  do. 
As  for  his  colleagues,  he  must  leave  them  to  act  individually  as 
they  pleased. 

Mr.  Glaisher  then  quitted  the  room,  followed  by  Lord  Liudsay, 
Mr.  II.  White,  and  Mr.  Maylaud. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortley  then  proposed  that  the  senior  vice- 
president  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  seconded,  and  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  S.  Davis 
and  Mr,  Hughes,  Mr.  Spiller  consented  to  act  as  chuirmau. 
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Mr.  Spiller  observed  that  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair 
at  an  exceedingly  awkward  and  difficult  moment ; but  in  doing  so 
he  must  earnestly  beg  of  all  to  have  the  true  interests  of  the 
society  at  heart,  and  endeavour  to  find  some  way  in  which  to 
conciliate  the  president  and  the  retiring  members.  The  next 
few  minutes  would  decide  the  future  history  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Glaisher  had  worked  well  and  earnestly  during  many  years,  and 
the  society  owed  him  a deep  debt  of  gratitude.  He  (Mr.  Spiller) 
would  ask  whether  a vote  should  not  be  taken  to  invite  him  back, 
as  he  feared  he  would  forever  be  lost  to  the  interests  of  the  society. 
Having  witnessed  for  so  long  a time  Mr.  Glaisher’s  great  achieve- 
ments, he  (Mr.  Spiller)  earnestly  wished  to  see  him  resume  his 
position  in  the  society,  and  if  the  meeting  would  waive  for  the 
moment  the  legality  of  the  election  of  certain  six  members  of  the 
council,  the  dilemma  would,  perhaps,  be  got  over,  although,  for 
himself,  he  could  give  no  guarantee  that  the  president  would  be 
induced  to  return. 

Mr.  Bird  was  sure  that,  though  there  seemed  to  be  a good  deal 
of  thunder  in  the  air,  all  that  was  really  desired  was  a reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  society.  There  was  no  ill-will  whatever 
against  the  council,  and  at  the  very  first  meeting  it  was  generally 
felt  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Glaisher  should  not  enter  at  all  into 
the  question.  He  could  not  see  why  so  much  temper  should  have 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion.  As  for  any  little  asperity  on 
the  part  of  the  requisitionists,  that  had  been  fairly  atoned  at  the 
last  meeting,  when  the  greatest  regret  was  expressed  for  what  had 
been  hastily  said.  However,  as  Mr.  Glaisher  had  expressed  his 
determination  in  so  decided  a manner,  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
him,  and  would  make  the  society  a laughing-stock,  if  he  were  now 
asked  to  come  back. 

, Mr.  Hart  concurred  with  Mr.  Bird. 

Mr.  Hooper,  while  thinking  it  was  the  duty  of  the  society  to 
retain  its  present  officers  until  the  end  of  the  session,  held  that  its 
interests  were  paramount  to  those  of  any  one  gentleman,  whoever 
he  might  be.  He  certainly  understood  that  the  members  proposed 
at  the  last  meeting  were  elected  to  form  a council,  and  the  society 
ought  to  retain  them  as  it  then  decided.  If  the  president  felt  he 
could  no  longer  hold  his  office,  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  with 
becoming  grace  and  dignity. 

Col.  Wortley  then  asked  that  the  minutes  be  read,  and  the 
business  of  the  evening  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  who  had  signified  his  intention  of  re- 
signing his  office  of  secretary,  consented  to  act  temporarily,  and 
accordingly  read  the  minutes  of  the  annual  general  meeting. 

On  the  Chairman  asking  the  meeting  to  confirm  the  minutes, 

Col.  Wortley  took  objection  to  their  accuracy  in  respect  to  the 
following  paragraph  : — “ Mr.  Hooper  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution, of  which  he  had  given  notice : ‘ That  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  treasurer,  council,  and  secretary  be  requested  to  resume 
office  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  session,  and  that  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  all  officers  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  new 
laws  about  to  be  framed.’”  Col.  Wortley  observed,  with  reference 
to  this,  that  he  had  tied  Mr.  Hooper  down  to  name  thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  two  vice-presidents,  but  this  was  not 
noticed  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  his  motion  was  printed  before  the  meetiug  was 
held,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

After  a remark  from  Mr.  F.  Howard,  to  the  effect  that  both 
gentlemen  were  right, 

Col.  Wortley  asked  how  it  was  there  had  been  no  Journal  that 
month  ? 

Mr.  Goslett  said  he  had  never  been  summoned. 

Mr.  F.  Howard,  in  reply  to  Col.  Wortley,  said  the  first  letter 
sent  to  the  council  was  to  ask  them  to  resume  office.  Since  then 
no  communication  had  been  sent.  The  first  was  sent  so  that  they 
could  do  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  J.  Hughes’s  impression  with  regard  to  the  minutes  was 
that  they  were  correct.  Col.  Wortley  certainly  challenged  Mr. 
Hooper  to  name  the  council  separately  instead  of  generally,  but 
the  motion  was  put  from  the  printed  copy,  which  was  identical 
with  the  circular  sent  to  every  member. 

Some  further  discussion  followed,  Col.  Wortley  expressing  his 
intention  to  press  for  a division.  Eventually  a motion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  minutes  was  taken,  and  was  carried  with  but  one 
dissentient. 

The  Chairman  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  the 
present  position  of  the  society  were  considered.  To  do  that  pro  - 
perly,  he  would  propose  the  holding  of  a special  meeting,  so  that 
the  government  might  be  placed  on  such  a footing  as  would  en- 
sure the  business  of  the  current  year  being  carried  out.  If  the 


meeting  would  trust  in  him,  he  would  see  that  the  necessary  notices 
for  holding  a special  meeting  were  given. 

Mr.  Hughes  having  spoken  to  a similar  effect, 

Mr.  Stillman  said  he  thought  nothing  could  be  done  until  it 
was  known  whether  the  council  had  any  authority  or  not  to  call 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Spencer  observed  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  resigned 
had  only  done  so  individually  ; the  majority  of  the  council  still  re- 
mained, and  as  they  were  relieved  of  the  conditions  to  which  they 
had  refused  to  accede,  the  six  gentlemen  elected  would  be  in  the 
place  the  society  intended  them  to  fill.  Unless  it  lost  its  self- 
respect,  the  society  must  stand  by  those  gentlemen. 

Sir.  Hooper  reminded  the  meeting  that  of  the  eighteen  gentle- 
men who  formed  the  council,  three  only  had  retired,  so  that  the 
affairs  of  the  society  could  still  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Stillman  thought  the  members  ought  to  know  how  the 
council  was  constituted  before  anything  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  Mr.  Glaisher  had  taken  his  own 
action  in  the  matter,  but  that  action  would  not  affect  the  future 
proceedings.  As  Mr.  Glaisher  would  not  have  the  issuing  of  the 
notices,  the  matter  need  not  be  discussed  any  further. 

The  subject  then  dropped,  it  being  understood  that  the  chair- 
man would  take  steps  to  call  a special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

A paper,  written  by  Mr.  George  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  on  “ Collodio- 
chloride  Printing  on  Paper,”  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  and 
specimens  submitted. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  immediately  after  Mr.  Simpson 
had  described  the  process,  Mr.  Bruce  took  it  up,  and  had  from 
time  to  time  exhibited  some  excellent  examples,  one  ot  which,  at 
the  recent  photographic  exhibition,  excited  considerable  attention. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a little  disappointing  that  the  method  of  preparing 
the  paper  was  not  divulged,  as  Mr.  Bruce  used  Obernetter’s  paper. 
Of  course  some  portions  of  work  must  necessarily  be  delegated 
to  commerce,  still  it  was  always  better  if  the  experimenter  could 
know  the  exact  nature  of  the  materials  he  used. 

Mr.  Hooper  had  had  some  experience  of  collodio-chloride  in 
printing  transparencies,  both  in  the  camera  and  by  contact,  and 
nothing  could  answer  better.  As  albumenized  printing  was 
becoming  every  day  more  troublesome,  he  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  see  another  process  which  should  be  more  permanent  take  its 
place. 

Mr.  Whitfield  had  not  found  collodio-chloride  pictures,  even 
when  the  film  haa  been  floated  on  to  ivory,  more  permanent  than 
albumenized  ones. 

Mr.  S.  Davis  observed  that  he  tried  the  process  soon  after  Mr. 
Simpson  had  made  it  known,  but  had  found  great  difficulty  in 
toning.  The  pictures  were  of  a rich  brown  when  removed  from 
the  printing  frame,  but  after  toning  the  image  seemed  to  sink  into 
the  paper,  and  became  of  a bluish  colour.  To  obviate  the  sinking 
of  the  image,  he  had  tried  some  albumenized  paper  treated  with 
the  collodio-chlorized  solution,  but  still  the  difficulty  of  toning  was 
not  surmounted.  He  thought  more  investigation  into  the  cha- 
racter and  composition  of  the  paper  used  was  needed  before  the 
process  could  be  made  practicable. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  had  found  the  prints  tone  easier  after  im- 
mersion in  alcohol.  In  regard  to  permanence,  his  experience  coin- 
cided with  that  of  Mr.  Whitfield ; besides  which  there  was  the 
liability  to  injury  on  account  of  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  caused 
by  handling. 

Mr.  Hart,  as  a manufacturer  of  albumenized  paper,  believed 
that  the  reason  why  collodio-chlorized  paper  was  not  made  in 
England  was  on  account  of  the  methylated  alcohol  necessary  to 
its  manufacture.  Such  a vapour  as  was  given  forth  was  most  in- 
jurious to  breathe.  As  to  the  instability  of  albumenized  prints, 
he  thought  that  if  the  hyposulphite  solution  were  made  alkaline, 
and  used  not  more  than  ten  minutes  after  it  was  made,  there  was 
little  fear  on  that  score. 

Mr.  J.  Hughes  had  made  a great  number  of  experiments  with 
collodio-chloride.  In  using  leptographic  paper  his  conviction  was 
that  the  prints  were  more  permanent  than  those  on  albumen  ; as 
to  their  superiority  in  beauty  there  could  be  no  question.  He  had 
also  tried  various  samples  of  Obernetter’s  paper,  including  some 
which  he  had  procured  from  Mr.  Bruce,  but  had  got  involved  in 
all  sorts  of  troubles.  On  paying  Mr.  Bruce  a visit  to  see  his 
method  of  working,  he  found  the  process  necessitated  an  amount 
of  care  and  labour  which  would  prevent  it  being  used  by  un- 
skilled hands,  such  as  were  now  employed  by  photographers.  His 
experience  of  the  process  was,  that  it  was  most  uncertain  in  all  its 
stages. 

The  Chairman  thought  there  was  so  much  that  was  interesting 
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in  the  subject  that  it  might  well  form  matter  for  discussion  at  a 
future  meeting.  He  would  suggest  that,  as  M.  Obernetter  would 
exhibit  at  the  meeting  of  the  12th  May  some  negatives  reproduced 
by  the  powder  process,  it  would  be  a good  opportunity  for  renew- 
ing the  discussion. 

A vote  of  thunks  to  the  chairman  then  terminated  the 

proceedings. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fifth  popular  meeting  of  t ho  season  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  tho  8th  iust. 

The  exhibition  consisted  of  a series  of  pictures  from  nega- 
tives taken  by  Mr.  John  Thomson  during  a six'years'  tour  in 
China. 

Mr.  Thomson  gave  an  interesting  descriptive  lecture, 
containing  much  information  about  the  laws,  manners  and 
customs,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese. 

If  the  pictures  and  lecturo  aro  fair  specimens  of  tho  illustra- 
tion and  matter  of  the  book  now  in  course  of  publication  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  it  will  be  a most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  China  and  the  Chineso. 


^alk  in  l&i  Stubio. 

Ceramic  Painting. — We  have  frequently  received  enquiries 
on  the  subject  ot  enamel  painting,  in  reply  to  which  wo  have 
been  ablo  to  supply  only  very  scanty  information.  Wo  have 
just  received  a little  work  which  will  meet  the  purposo  of  all 
such  enquirers.  It  is  a treatise  on  painting  china,  glass, 
enamel,  &c.,  by  Mons.  A.  Lacroix,  published  by  Leehertier, 
Barbe,  and  Co.,  60,  Regent  Street.  It  contains  full  details  of 
preparation  of  colours,  fluxes,  manipulation  of  the  colours, 
burning,  &c.,  and  suggestions  of  various  kinds  which  will  be 
welcome  to  tho  worker  in  ceramic  photography. 

Second-Hand  Apparatus. — Mr.  Morley  has  just  issued  a 
priced  catalogue  of  a very  largo  stock  of  second-hand  lenses 
and  other  photographic  instruments,  including  many  by  first- 
rate  makers,  which  will  interest  many  readers. 

Indecent  Prints. — Mr.  C.  II.  Collette,  solicitor  to  the  Society 
for  tho  Suppression  of  Vice,  attended  before  Mr.  Bridge  to  sup- 
port a summons  against  Henry  Haylor.of  Pimlico  Road,  calling 
upon  him  to  show  why  no  less  than  130,248  obscene  photographs 
and  6,000  slides  should  not  bo  destroyed,  they  having  heen 
seized  by  Inspector  Harnett  ard  Detectives  Chamberlain  and 
Marshall,  of  the  E division. — Giles,  the  summoning  officer, 
proved  that  no  one  had  been  on  the  premises  for  a week,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  serve  the  summons. — Mr.  Bridge, 
after  carefully  looking  into  the  Act  of  Parliament,  was  of 
opinion  that  he  was  in  a position  to  make  the  order  for  the 
destruction  of  the  things  seized  in  the  absence  of  Hayler. — Mr. 
Colletts  said  the  man  could  appeal  against  the  destruction 
in  seven  days  if  he  chose,  but  there  was  little  chance  of  his 
running  into  the  arms  of  the  law.  There  were  six  cart-loads 
of  the  things.  It  was  one  of  tho  grossest  cases  he  had  over  had 
anything  to  do  with. — Telegraph. 

A Novel  Marriage. — Tho  St.  Louis  Globe  says:— ‘-Tho 
other  morning  Justice  Jocko  was  called  upon  by  a gentleman 
who  requested  tho  judge  to  accompany  him  to  tho  photograph 
gallery  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Urie,  corner  Forth  and  Market.  The 
judge,  with  his  usual  urbanity,  went.  On  arriving  there,  ho 
found  a young  gentleman  and  lady  from  the  lively  town  of 
Odin,  Illinois,  about  to  have  their  pictures  taken.  After  the 
photographer  had  completed  his  task,  the  judge  was  informed 
that  they  wished  to  be  married,  whereupon  tho  justice  requested 
them  to  remain  standing,  and  then,  with  the  raollowod  rays 
that  came  through  the  overarching  skylight  falling  full  upon 
them,  and  with  the  caraora-obscura,  like  a mountain  howitzer, 
pointed  directly  at  them,  pronounced  the  solemn  and  impressive 
words  that  united  them  for  life.  Mr.  A.  T.  Urie  officiated  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  discharging  his  onerous  duties  with 
great  grace  and  suavity  of  manner.  The  names  of  tho  happy 
coup'e  are  David  Bugh  and  Julia  Huddleston.” 

Embracing  a Photographer. — A Funny  Story. — Salvini, 
the  actor  (says  a Toronto  paper),  when  having  a photogiaph 
taken,  was  so  delighted  with  tho  proof  that  he  flung  his  arms 
about  the  operator  and  embraced  him.  This  was  gratifying  to 
the  operator,  and  did  not  cost  Salvini  anything.  A gentle- 
nan  in  this  place,  whoso  name  wo  will  not  mention,  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  great  actor’s  artifice— as  he 


persisted  in  terming  it— and,  believing  that  appreciation  is 
dearer  to  a true  artist  than  money,  he  concluded  to  have  some 
photographs  of  himself.  When  the  proof  was  shown  him  he 
knew  that  was  the  time  to  fli.ig  his  arms  around  the  operator, 
but  he  could  not  pluck  up  sufficient  courage.  He  thought  he 
would  wait  a more  favourable  opportunity,  and  became  very 
nervous  in  consequence.  Pretty  soon  the  operator  had  occasion 
to  reach  under  a case  of  specimens  for  a cloth,  and,  full  of 
desperation,  shut  his  eyes  and  swooped  down  upon  him.  The 
frightened  artist,  believing  that  this  was  a new  process  for 
garrotting,  straightway  screamed  murder,  and  sought  to 
defend  himself  until  the  arrival  of  aid  by  beating  tho 
assassin  over  tho  face  and  head  with  a brush  full  of 
varnish.  Every  lick  of  the  brush  developed  additional 
ferocity  in  tho  face  of  tho  customer,  and  consequently 
increased  the  terror  of  tho  operator,  whose  shouts'  aroused 
the  inmates  of  the  building,  and  brought  to  his  help  in 
quick  succession  a tailor,  two  dressmakers,  four  clerks,  and  a 
one-legged  basket-maker.  The  benumbed  and  varnished 
victim  was  quickly  overpowered,  and,  being  sat  npon  by  as 
many  of  tho  masculines  as  could  be  accommodated,  was  firmly 
held  until  the  arrival  of  an  officer.  Fortunately,  he  was  known 
by  the  officer,  who  recognised  him  from  his  apparel — not  being 
able  to  see  his  features  for  the  varnish — and.  upon  explaining 
that  the  cause  of  his  coming  down  upon  the  operator  was  a 
sodden  dizziness  he  experienced,  he  was  released.  A hack  was 
obtained,  and  he  was  taken  home,  and  his  head  put  to  soak  in 
lime-water,  for  the  removal  of  the  varnish  from  his  face.  But 
it  was  found  necessary  to  shave  his  scalp,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  save  his  hair.  He  is  glad  now  he  got  the  pictures  when  he 
did. 

Photographing  Colours,  and  Forgery. — A correspondent 
sends  us  an  extract  from  tho  Melbourne  Argus  containing  some 
curious  details  on  tho  subject  of  photographing  coloured 
surfaces  in  relation  to  bank-note  forgeiy  by  photography. 
Mr.  Perry,  a Melbourne  photographer,  makes  a claim  of  a 
discovery  which  enables  him  to  defy  the  intervention  of  varied 
colours  as  a check  to  forgery.  Having  sent  to  the  editor  of 
the  Argus  a copy  ot  a bank-note,  he  says  : — “ I think  I may 
fairly  say,  without  egotism,  that  the  process  by  which  this 
note  has  been  photographed  is  entirely  my  own  invention  ; I 
have  never  read  or  heard  of  the  preparations  it  requires  having 
been  used  before.  The  ingredients  used  are  of  such  a nature 
as  not  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  a photographer  in  his 
ordinary  practice,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  be  easily 
discovered  unless  his  studies  wore  directed  to  chromo-photo- 
graphy. It  is  this  fact  which  induces  mo  to  withhold  the 
publication  of  the  process,  for  should  it  become  generally 
known,  l fear  it  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  those  who 
repose  on  the  fancied  security  of  blue  and  coloured  bank- 
notes.” The  Argus  adds : — “ A photograph  (on  a reduced 
scale)  of  a Union  Bank  note  has  been  shown  to  us  by 
Mr.  Perry.  It  is  a negative  from  a note  printed  in  blue  and 
other  colours,  and  the  artist  has  found  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  obtaining  a faithful  copy  by  a process  which  he  has 
discovered.  Mr.  Perry  has  also  shown  us  a negative  of  the 
same  note  obtained  by  the  usual  means  employed  by  photo- 
graphers, and  the  difference  between  the  copies  is  remarkablo. 
The  artist  informs  us  that,  from  the  negatives  he  has  obtained, 
notes  can  be  reproduced  in  any  colour  or  colours.  The  use  of 
blue  ink  in  note-printing,  therefore,  is  no  security  against 
photographic  forgery.” 

Retouching  Negatives. — A correspondent  of  our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary  says  : — '■'Apropos  of  retouching,  1 wish  to 
mention  to  you  a method  which  succeeds  remarkably  well  with 
me  in  the  correcting  of  very  weak  negatives.  I commence  by 
printing  from  the  defective  negativo  a positive  on  papor,  and 
then  from  that  positive  a negative  also  on  papor.  I fix  without 
toning  it,  and  then,  whilst  still  wet,  I place  it  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  to  bo  corrected  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  outlines 
of  the  picture  coincide,  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  1 allow  it 
to  remain  until  perfectly  dry  and  smooth,  then  with  an  ordinary 
pencil  l perform  by  transmitted  light  the  retouching  necessary 
to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights,  and  by  the  means  of 
varnish  I render  transparent  those  parts  which  I wish  to  make 
darker  in  the  print.  Printing  with  negatives  prepared  in  this 
manner  requires  more  time,  but  the  effect  obtained  compensates 
for  it  with  usury.  Other  merits  of  this  process  are  the  facility 
of  retouching  and  tho  greatly  softening  effect  which  this  pre- 
sents, owing  to  the  diffusion  through  the  glass  which  is  between 
the  two  negatives,” 
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Archer  Clarke. — Copyright  in  an  engraving  continues  during 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication. 

Postmaster. — ihere  is  always  some  little  risk  in  pulling  in  and 
taking1  out  wet  plates  from  boxes,  and  care  is  the  chief  aid  to  im- 
lnunity  from  tearing  the  film  ; but  it  is  important  to  use  suitable 
boxes,  the  grooves  of  which  should  bo  V-shaped.  With  such 
grooves  and  proper  care  no  serious  risk  need  be  incurred.  Wo 
believe  that  the  majority  of  plate  boxes  now  used  have  such 
grooves.  2.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  obtain  a good  copy  of  a 
mounted  photograph,  especially  a small  one  liko  a card  portrait,  as 
the  texture  is  generally  very  coarsely  apparent.  In  the  first  place 
the  card  to  be  copied  should  bo  rolled  as  smooth  as  possible;  or,  if 
it  can  be  removed  from  the  mount,  let  this  bo  done,  immerse  it  in 
water,  and  lay  facedown  on  to  a plate  of  glass,  and  copy  it  through 
the  glass.  1 his  will  materially  remove  the  effect  of  coarse  grain. 
1 he  best  light  is  a diffused  light,  reaching  the  card  equally  from 
all  directions.  3.  'Ihe  collodion  in  question  is  of  a horny  texture, 
and  very  apt  to  repel  ihe  bath.  Probably  some  of  the  solvents 
have  evaporated  and  made  it  thick.  Add  a little  alcohol,  which 
may  possibly  remedy  the  defect.  An  old  developer  loses  its  deve- 
loping quality.  4.  We  fear  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
Uigelow’s  Album  from  any  library. 

1 . M.  M. — We  fear  that  there  is  no  efficient  method  of  repairing  a 
cracked  porcelain  bath.  Somewhat  depends,  perhaps,  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  crack  ; if  only  slight,  you  might  try  to  run  marin  j glue 
into  the  crack. 

Puzzled. — Wo  have  very  repeatedly  given  full  instructions  for  pro- 
ducing enlargements  by  almost  every  method,  both  in  the 
News  and  Year-Books.  Perhaps  one  of  the  simplest  complete 
statements  of  detail  for  several  enlarging  processes  is  that  con- 
tained in  a little  work  recently  issued  by  Mr.  entitled 

“Photography  in  1'our  lessons.  Regarding  the  process  you 
speak  of  having  tried,  wo  cannot  , of  course,  tell  in  what  point  you 
have  failed,  unless  you  describe  to  us  precisely  how  you  carried  out 
t he  operations.  How,  for  instance,  did  vou  sensitize  the  paper? 
What  paper  did  you  use  ? What  kind  of  negative,  what  extent  of 
enlargement,  and  what  kind  of  light  did  you  try?  It  is  always 
necessary  to  give  a detailed  account  of  your  operations  to  enable  us 
to  point  out  probable  causes  of  failure. 

Oysters. — The  cause  of  matt  silver  or  oyster-shell  markings  is  so 
various  and  complicated  that  it  is  quito  impossible  to  discuss  them 
fully  in  this  column;  but,  ms  a subscriber,  you  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  wo  have  written  many  articles  on  tho 
subject  in  back  volumes,  in  which  we  have  discussed  the  various 
causes  and  remedies.  The  most  common  causes  aio  the  use  of  a 
horny,  repellent  collodion,  and  the  use  of  dark  slides,  or  inner 
frames  of  dark  slides,  not  perfectly  clean.  Age  will  modify  the 
character  of  the  collodion,  and  sometimes  the  addition  of  a few 
drops  of  water  per  ounce  will  effect  a cure.  The  collodion  you 
mention,  although  in  most  respects  a very  excellent  collodion,  is 
somewhat  prone  to  this  defect.  Immersing  the  plate  before  it  is 
thoroughly  set  as  usual  will  also  effect  something.  Lot  the  plate 
rest  on  clean  strips  of  blotting-paper,  using  fresh  pieces  with  every 
plate.  Be  sure  and  wash  well  and  frequently  the  inner  frames. 

Voleo. — A tendency  in  collodion  to  produce  the  negatives  lacking 
density  may  proceed  from  many  causes.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  tho  use  of  insufficient  pyroxyline.  The  addition  of  a grain  or 
two  of  pyroxyline  per  ounce  will  often  make  all  the  difference 
between  weakness  and  vigour  in  the  negative.  Some  samples  of 
pyroxyline  will  give  vigour  with  three  or  four  grains  per  ounce, 
whilst  others  require  eight  or  ten  to  bo  employed  to  secure  equal 
vigour.  Then  the  quality  of  the  pyroxyline  very  materially  affects 
the  question  of  density.  Ilut  the  conditions  for  making  a suitablo 
pyroxyline  could  not  be  discussed  in  the  space  devoted  to  this 
column.  The  proportion  and  quality  of  tho  iodides  and  bromides 
also  affect  density.  Iodide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium,  for 
instance,  tends  more  effectually  to  produce  density  than  tho 
cadmium  salts.  The  age  of  the  collodion  affects  tho  question  ; a 
newly  mixed  and  iodized  collodion  will  often  yield  a thin  image, 
and  in  a month  or  two  will  give  density. 

JosErH  Peach. — We  fear  that  very  few  photographers  would  be 
willing  to  pay  anything  for  flic  plan  of  mounting  in  question,  but 
you  can  test  it  by  advertising.  Hermetically  scaling  a picture 
would  not  preserve  it  from  change  if  it  had  tho  elements  of 
change  in  itself,  either  from  imperfect  fixation  or  imperfect  wash- 
ing. The  only  mode  in  which  you  can  test  the  willingness  of 
photographers  to  pay  anything  for  tho  information,  that  we  can  see, 
is  to  advertise  the  information  for  sale. 

E.  L.  1’.  T. — We  fear  that  varnish  once  applied  to  paper  prints  will 
not  bo  very  easily  removed.  The  only  mode  in  which  it  can  bo 
effected  will  be  to  soak  tho  print  in  tile  solvent  employed  in  tho 
varnish.  If  a spirit  varnish,  soak  in  spirit  ; a succession  of  fresh 
baths  of  spirit  may  do  something.  If  a benzole  varnish,  use  ben- 
zole. But  it  is  probable  that  the  varnish  may  have  permeated  the 
fibre  of  the  paper,  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  remove.  When  it 
is  removed,  there  is  no  effectual  method  of  restoring  a fading 
photograph. 


Ox  on  i ex  sis. — The  part  played  by  copper  in  tho  developer  is  not 
well  understood,  but  practical  benefit  seems  to  result  from  its  use, 
and  we  see  no  objection  to  its  use  in  cases  of  long  exposure,  nor  to 
tho  use  of  tho  formula  you  name.  2.  For  long  exposures, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  we  think  the  addition  of  a littlo 
water  is  often  beneficial  to  many  collodions,  and  the  first  you 
mention  especially,  which,  whilst  very  excellent,  is  somewhat 
horny  and  repellent.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  give  efficient 
advice  as  to  which  of  the  two  collodions  is  best  for  interior  work, 
as  it  some  time  since  we  used  the  latter.  3.  We  have  published 
all  the  suggestions  for  the  avoidance  of  matt  silver  stains  which 
wo  know ; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  recapitulate  them  here. 
Suitablo  non-repellent  collodion,  addition  of  water,  hasty  immer- 
sion, clean  inner  frames,  clean  blotting-paper  on  comers,  weaken- 
ing silver  bath,  adding  bromide  to  collodion,  adding  a little  glycc- 
rino  to  bath,  adding  nitrate  of  potash  to  bath,  bath  in  good  condi- 
tion— theso  are  amongst  tho  most  important  hints  for  prevention 
and  cure. 

Uncle  Sam. — The  owner  of  a copyright  photograph  must  fill  up  a 
form  duly  describing  it,  and  ail  details  as  to  ownership,  to  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  and  pay  therewith  a shilling  to  the  Registrar,  who 
duly  enters  the  particulars.  If  you  have  access  to  our  Year-Book 
for  1863  you  will  find  the  Copyright  Act,  and  all  particulars  re- 
lating to  securing  its  provisions,  there  published. 

Thomas  Erwin. — Youi  cards  generally  arc  good.  No.  3 is  a little 
fl  it  from  over-intensifying  ; No.  o thin  and  under-exposed ; No.  6 
a little  lacking  in  definition;  No.  7 under-exposed.  Onthewhole, 
the  work,  as  ordinary  commercial  work,  is  a fair  average. 

A.  G.  W. — Your  failure  is  chiefly  due  to  under-exposure.  Tho 
negative  you  forward  should  have  had  at  least  twice  the  exposure. 
It  is  slightly  under-exposed  even  for  a collodion  positive,  and  u 
negative,  as  a rule,  requires  two  or  threo  times  tho  exposuro  of  a 
positive. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  MARCH. 

It Y WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  mar  IVhilehavtoi , 36  feet 
above  sen  level. 


Date. 

l ^ 

u 

o 

•<< 

o 

o 

J 

u> 

2 

Direction  of 
Wind  at 
9 a.m. 

t 

10° 

50° 

43° 

S.W. 

Rain  at  night. 

43 

46 

48 

40 

S.E. 

Fair  all  <lay.  Hazy  and  gloomy. 

3 

48 

40 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

4 

42 

48 

43 

s. 

Pair  all  day.  Foggy  and  gloomy. 

5 

44 

47 

42 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p in.  Slight  aurora. 

6 

44 

48 

34 

K. 

Fair  alt  day.  .'light  auroral  light. 

7 

41 

49 

36 

E.S.E. 

Fair  .all  day.  Very  bright. 

8 

42 

48 

36 

W. 

llain  at  night. 

9 

41 

48 

:>G 

E. 

Snow  showers  this  afternoon. 

10 

30 

36 

38 

N. 

Snow  showers  a. in.  and  p.ra. 

11 

28 

38 

36 

E. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

12 

13 

42 

N.W. 

Snow  eiirly  this  morning.  8howcrs  o 
rain  p in. 

40 

49 

44 

N.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

14 

44 

49 

47 

N.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

15 

40 

46 

46 

N.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

if; 

4G 

48 

44 

S.W. 

llain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

17 

44 

48 

46 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

18 

40 

50 

40 

N.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

19 

42 

48 

40 

w. 

ltain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

•20 

42 

42 

50 

46 

S.W. 

Heavy  hail  shower  early  this  morning 

21 

48 

44 

S.W. 

A little  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

44 

51 

47 

w. 

llain  a in.  and  p.m.  Heavy  a.m. 

23 

48 

48 

47 

s. 

Foggy  all  day. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

21 

48 

50 

40 

w. 

25 

40 

52 

48 

N.W. 

Fair  anil  sunny  all  day. 

2G 

46 

50 

11 

S.E. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  (lay. 

41 

49 

48 

S.W. 

Rain  and  strong  wind  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Swallows. 

28 

41 

47 

48 

s. 

Rain  and  strong  wind  p.m.  First  butterfly. 

29 

50 

50 

46 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

30 

40 

50 

48 

S.W. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

31 

48 

49 

46 

s.s.w. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

IVe  arrive  at  the  followin'/  from  the  above  dr  fa : — 


Mornings. 

Noons. 

Nights. 

Maximum  temperature  during  the  month 

50® 

52° 

48® 

Minimum  ditto  ditto 

28 

36 

34 

Mean  ditto  ditto 

429 

48'2 

427 

15 

in 

T 

8 


Number  of  days  during  the  month  on  which  rain  fell 
Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sunny 

Eabi.y  Visitors.—  Owing  to  the  exceptional  mildness  of  the  weather,  the 
swallows  (llirundo  rufaj  have  this  year  made  an  unusually  early  appear- 
ance. They  were  observed  on  the  6th  April  in  1872  and  i873,  while  this 
year  they  were  seen  on  Sl.irch  27th.  A butterfly  was  seen  on  tho  28th. 
April  2 W74.  Wind  from  N.W.  and  S.W.  prevailed. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AN L)  OPT  OF  THE  STUDIO 
Loi:n  Lindsay’s  Photographic  Process — The  Voigt- 
lander Gold  Medal — A New  Photometric  Recorder 

— Photographic  Journals  on  the  Continent. 

Lord  Lindsay's  Photographic  Process. — It  is  probable  that 
the  starch  dry  process  will  be  the  one  selected  by  Lord 
Lindsay  and  his  chief  photographer,  Mr.  Gill,  for  the 
Mauritius  transit  of  Venus  expedition,  some  very  favour- 
able results  having  been  already  obtained  with  the  method. 
The  collodion  plate  is  sensitized  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
washed  two  or  three  times,  and  then  coated  with  a thin 
solution  of  starch,  which  dries,  and  forms  a most  stable 
protective  to  the  sensitive  film.  Before  development  it  is 
simply  moistened  in  distilled  water,  and  then  treated  with 
alkaline  or  acid  developer,  as  may  be  desired.  The  starch 
gives  great  stability  and  strength  to  the  film,  which  will 
resist  a very  great  degree  of  mechanical  friction  without 
being  injured ; moreover,  no  risk  of  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  image  is  to  be  feared  when  the  film  has  beeu 
thus  treated.  Lord  Lindsay  anticipates  starting  from  this 
country  next  month,  although  the  expedition  may,  unfor- 
tunately, be  delayed  by  the  ‘accident  to  the  lens  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  the  extent  of  damage  being 
greater,  it  turns  out,  than  was  at  first  hoped.  Fears  are 
entertained  whether  Mr.  Dallmeyer  will  be  able  to  make 
good  those  portions  of  the  lens  which  have  been  broken, 
for  although  the  instrument  has  but  a diameter  of  four 
inches  (its  equivalent  focus  being  thirty-eight  feet),  the 
elaborate  nature  of  its  construction  is  beyond  conception. 

The  Voigtlander  Gold  Medal. — It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  awarded  to  M.  J. 
B.  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  the  Voigtlander  gold  medal  for 
1 for  his  process  of  multiplying  negatives  by  means  of 
the  powder  process.  M.  Obernetter  not  only  suggested 
the  useful  application  of  the  powder  process  in  this  direc-  I 
tion,  but  worked  out  the  application  so  thoroughly  and  j 
effectively  that  we  are  told  no  difference  can  be  observed 
between  impressions  taken  from  the  original  negative  and 
from  the  duplicates.  This  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  duplicate  negatives  are  produced  direct  from 
the  original  without  the  aid  of  a transparency,  so  that  none 
of  the  vigour  or  detail  of  the  original  are  lost,  negatives 
pro  lucing  negatives,  and  positives  positives.  As  many  as 
three  thousand  negatives  M.  Obernetter  has  already  re- 
produced by  these  means  for  his  own  work,  and  this  circum-  j 
stance  alone  proves  how  really  praatical  and  valuable  the  I 
process  will  be  to  all  photographers.  We  do  not  know  if  any 
Voigtlander  gold  medal  has  ever  been  previously  awarded, 
but  certainly  none  has  been  given  for  the  past  four  years 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  just  referred  to,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  recognising 
the  services  of  M.  Obernetter,  who  in  many  other  ways 
has  advanced  photographic  matters.  His  success  in  work- 
ing out  the  collodio-chloridc  process,  and  producing  a 
good  commercial  paper  of  this  character,  as  also  the  high 
excellence  of  his  Lichtdruck  pictures,  are  matters  which 
ought  not  to  pass  uncared  for. 

A Xeiv  Photometric  Recorder. — Dr.  lloscoe  has  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  the  details  of  a self- 
recording  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  the 
chemical  action  of  total  daylight.  A constant  sensitive 
paper  is  exposed  by  a self-acting  arrangement  for  accu- 
rately known  times,  at  given  intervals,  throughout  the 
day.  The  insolation  apparatus,  stocked  with  sensitive 
paper,  is  placed  in  position  either  early  in  the  morning  or 
on  the  previous  night,  and  by  means  of  an  electric  com- 
munication with  a properly-arranged  clock  the  sensitive 
paper  is  exposed  every  hour  during  the  day,  so  that  in 
the  evening  the  observer  has  only  to  read  off  in  the 
ordinary  manner  die  hourly  intensities  which  have  been 
recorded  upon  the  paper  during  the  day.  In  order  to 


estimate  the  value  of  the  successive  tints  which  have  been 
thus  secured,  other  records  of  known  intensity  are  obtained 
for  comparison.  A duplicate  arrangement  of  a clock  and 
insolation  apparatus  is  set  going,  by  means  of  which  disks 
of  the  constant  sensitive  paper  are  exposed  each  hour  for 
successive  known  intervals  of  time,  varying  from  two  to 
thirty  seconds.  After  an  interval  of  an  hour  another  set 
of  disks  are  exposed  for  the  same  series  of  intervals,  and 
series  of  insolations  are  repeated  once  every  hour  during 
the  day.  On  unrolling  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  strip  of 
sensitized  paper  which  has  served  for  the  exposures,  black 
disks  showing  where  the  paper  has  been  stationary  for  the 
hour  are  seen,  and  between  each  of  these  arc  found  ten 
circles  variously  tinted,  ranging  from  one,  scarcely  visible, 
representing  two  seconds’  exposure,  to  that  which  has  been 
darkly  coloured  by  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds. 
Amongst  these,  one  will  be  found  of  a shade  to  enable 
it  to  be  read  off  by  the  monochromatic  soda  flame,  on  a 
graduated  fixed  strip,  as  Dr.  lloscoe  has  explained  in 
previous  communications.  The  manner  of  preparing 
strips  or  rolls  of  chloride  paper  of  constant  sensitiveness 
is  explained  in  Dr.  Iloscoe’s  paper,  as  also  other  practical 
and  important  details. 

Photographic  Journals  on  the  Continent. — The  two  German 
photographic  journals,  Lickt  aud  Helios,  have  now  ceased 
to  exist,  the  former  being  the  organ  of  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Society  (not  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Photography,  be  it  borne  in  mind),  and  the  latter 
being  the  organ  of  the  Dresden  Photographic  Society, 
whose  president  and  editor,  Dr.  Krone,  is  commissioned 
to  proceed  to  the  Auckland  Islands  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  on  behalf  of  the  German  Government.  Ger- 
many is  still,  however,  well  represented  by  photographic 
journalism,  there  being  no  less  than  four  periodicals  still 
inexistence:  the  Pholographische  Miltheihaujen,  the  Photo-. 
graphische  Archiv,  the  Pholographische  Correspondent,  and 
Pholographische  Notizen.  The  two  former  are  North- 
German  publications,  and  the  two  latter  Viennese.  France 
has  two  periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  photography ; 
aud  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy,  one  each  respectively. 


ON  PRINTING  AND  TONING  COLLODIO- 
ClILORIDE  PAPER. 

BY  GEORGE  BRUCE,  OF  DUNSE.* 

There  is  not  a doubt  that  if  all  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession aimed  at  a higher  standard  of  negatives,  there 
would  be  less  boasting  of  the  number  of  plates  taken  in  a 
given  time,  and  more  thought  and  skill  expended  to  make 
a few  good  ones.  But  it  may  be  asked,  “ What  about 
the  exchequer?  I low  can  money  be  made  by  a profes- 
sional photographer,  and  honourable  retirement  from  busi- 
ness looked  forward  to,  if  we  do  not  ‘ push  the  trade  ? ’ ” 
All  I can  say  in  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  the  taking 
of  fine  photographs  cannot  he  thought  of  in  the  same  way 
j as  a trade  in  groceries.  What  would  Wilkie  have  given 
to  some  of  his  patrons,  had  he  measured  his  work  by  the 
paltry  sums  of  money  he  got  from  them  ? The  gentlemen 
who  made  the  terms  would  have  been  rightly  served  had 
the  artist  given  them  bare  value  for  their  money  ; but  in 
doing  so  the  world  would  have  lost  treasures  of  enduring 
delight,  and  the  name  of  Wilkie  as  a great  painter  would 
have  remained  for  ever  unknown. 

I believe  that  no  photographer  can  devote  sufficient 
time  and  skill  to  the  execution  of  his  work  whose  mind  is 
constantly  running  upon  £ s.  d. ; and  while  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  should  be  able  to  live  as  well  as  merely 
to  exist,  yet  our  gains  should  not  be  secured  by  producing 
quantity  so  much  as  quality,  charging  in  ratio  to  the 
efforts  put  forth. 

The  photographs  I sent  to  the  Exhibition  were,  as  I 
said  before,  printed  upon  collodio-chloride  paper  prepared 
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by  Herr  Obernetter,  of  Munich.  That  gentleman  has 
supplied  this  paper  to  photographers  for  some  years  past ; 
and  as  ever  since  he  began  to  manufacture  the  material 
I have  used  it,  I have  acquired  considerable  experience  in 
working  the  material. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  I found  great  difficulty  in  print- 
ing my  work  upon  it ; but  the  faults  inherent  to  the  paper 
at  that — time,  such  as  the  tendency  of  the  film  to  peel  off 
when  the  prints  were  immersed  in  water ; the  hard,  horny 
character  of  the  film  itself,  which  cracked  so  easily  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  pass  the  prints  through  the 
toning  and  fixing  baths  uninjured  ; the  want  of  sufficient 
silver  on  the  film  to  give  depth  and  richness  to  the  sha- 
dows— these  have  been  entirely  overcome.  The  material 
now  sent  me  is  on  the  whole  very  good,  although  in  some 
samples  the  paper  on  which  the  film  rests  is  too  thin  to 
support  it,  so  that  when  the  prints  are  wet  they  curl  up 
into  tubes,  and  consequently  require  more  care  and  skill 
in  handling  to  get  good  pictures  than  they  do  when  the 
film  rests  upon  a thicker  basis. 

To  show,  however,  that  good  prints,  free  from  stains 
and  cracks,  may  be  secured  upon  the  thinnest  sample  of 
collodio-chloride  paper,  I may  mention  that  the  photo- 
graphs exhibited  by  me  were  printed  on  such  samples. 

In  dealing  with  this  paper  1 avoid  printing  too  deep — 
that  is,  scarcely  so  deep  as  when  using  albumenized  paper, 
as  the  prints  lose  but  little  of  their  depth  in  passing  through 
the  fixing  bath.  The  paper  requires  great  care  in  handling. 
When  cutting  the  sheets  ready  for  printing  upon,  and 
when  examining  the  progress  of  printing  when  in  the 
frames,  I find  that  the  finger  touching  the  sensitive  surface 
for  a moment  is  sure  to  cause  a stain  when  you  come  to 
tone  the  prints.  The  paper  will  keep  good  for  days 
between  printing  and  toning — a property,  no  doubt,  useful 
at  times,  when  one  is  busy  and  cannot  get  the  day’s  work 
toned  at  night,  or  when  dull  weather  sets  in  and  printing 
goes  on  slowly.  I am  impressed,  however,  with  the  idea 
that  this  merit  in  prepared  sensitized  papers  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  as  seldom  as  possible,  as  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  taking  of  silver  prints  out  of  the  frames, 
and  laying  them  aside  for  days  or  weeks  before  finishing, 
is  an  arrangement  not  conducive  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance, but  rather  the  reverse. 

It  is,  I believe,  generally  admitted  that  a wet  or  dry 
plate  cannot  be  developed  too  soon  after  exposure  ; and  if 
this  holds  true  with  sensitized  plates,  the  same  follows 
with  sensitized  silver  paper  when  once  the  light  has  acted 
upon  its  surface.  This  being  my  opinion,  I do  not  care  to 
keep  my  prints  any  longer  than  need  be  before  they  are 
toned. 

My  toning  bath  is  made  as  follows:  — 


Stock  Solution. 

No.  1. 

Sulpliocyanide  of  ammonium 

...  1 oz.  2 drs. 

Distilled  water  

...  50  ozs. 

Stock  Solution. 

No.  2. 

Gold  

...  35  grains 

Distilled  water  

...  50  ozs. 

Fixing-lath. — Hyposulphite  of  soda  ...  5 ounces 

Distilled  water  30  „ 

The  gold  I use  for  toning  is  prepared  according  to 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  formula,  given  in  the  Year-Book 
for  1871,  page  91,  and  it  gives  in  my  hands  more  uniform 
results  when  toning  collodio-chloride  paper  than  I ever 
obtained  with  the  ordinary  commercial  samples  of  chloride 
of  gold.  Why  I cannot  tell,  any  further  than  that  in 
preparing  your  own  chloride  of  gold  you  know  exactly 
what  you  have  at  hand,  and  the  strength  of  the  toning 
bath  is  more  under  your  control.  This  *•  control  ” is 
absolutely  necessary  to  success  with  collodio-chloride 
papers,  as  I find  that  anything  more  than  the  strength 
given  in  the  formula  produces  a fiat,  eaten-out  picture, 
without  any  depth  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  too  weak  a 
toning  bath  gives  heavy,  opaque  brown  tones.  Thus,  if 


the  toning  goes  on  too  quickly,  you  lose  depth  and 
richness ; if  very  slowly,  a brown,  leathery  tone  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  reason  in  the  first  case  is,  that  the  prints  pass  so 
rapidly  from  brown  to  black,  that  before  you  can  well  get 
them  removed  from  the  bath  the  point  where  richness  lies 
is  often  lost.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the  sulplio- 
cyanide  of  ammonium  solution  in  some  measure  destroys 
the  transparency  and  purity  of  the  prints  when  they  are 
left  too  long  in  contact  with  it.  Particular  care  and 
attention  must  therefore  be  given  to  the  toning  bath,  so 
as  to  have  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  strength 
stated,  as  collodio-chloride  photographs  are  much  easier 
stained  in  toniug  than  prints  upon  albumenized  paper ; 
and,  when  unequal  toning  does  take  place,  it  is  more 
visible  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  making  up  a bath,  equal  quantities  of  No.  1 and 
No.  2 are  mixed,  plenty  of  chalk  being  added,  letting  the 
whole  stand  for  from  three  to  five  hours  before  use. 
With  some  samples  of  this  paper  the  bath  can  be  used  at 
once  ; but  with  other  sheets  this  is  not  the  case,  a deposit 
of  gold  taking  place  over  the  whole  prints,  and  destroying 
the  purity  of  the  whites.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  err  on 
the  safe  side,  by  making  up  the  bath  a considerable  time 
before  it  is  required,  and  thus  be  assured  of  having  a 
uniformity  in  one’s  photographs. 

When  I have  many  prints  to  tone  I use  two  flat  dishes 
capable  of  holding  (say)  a dozen  prints  each.  I filter  the 
solution  into  these  dishes  to  the  depth  o$,one-fourth  of  an 
inch  ; were  the  liquid  deeper  the  prints  would  not  keep  flat 

I wash  in  three  changes  of  water ; and  as  the  prints 
generally  curl  up  into  tubes,  I open  each  of  them  separately 
in  the  water,  so  as  to  get  the  surface  uniformly  washed. 
If  this  is  not  done,  and  done  in  each  separate  dish  of 
clean  water,  uneven  toning  will  be  sure  to  take  place. 
When  the  prints  have  been  properly  washed  with  a quick 
but  gentle  movement,  I open  up  each  picture  and  lay  it 
flat  in  the  bath  face  downwards ; and  when  the  dish  is 
full  1 begin  at  the  first  and  turn  it  over,  brushing  the 
face  with  a camel’s-liair  brush,  and  continue  the  process 
until  the  whole  have  been  so  treated,  afterwards  turning 
them  back  again  into  their  former  position,  and  so  on 
without  cessation,  until  the  prints  are  ready  to  leave  the 
bath.  When  stains  occur  in  the  course  of  toning,  lift  the 
print  out  of  the  solution,  dip  the  brush  in  alcohol,  and 
rub  the  spot  slightly.  Then  immerse  the  print  again, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  stain  has  disappeared  and 
the  print  has  been  saved. 

When  fixing  the  prints  the  same  care  is  required  in 
laying  them  separately  in  the  fixing  solution,  turning  them 
over,  and  keeping  them  in  motion  until  they  are  fixed, 
which  is  completed,  when  the  fixing  bath  is  new,  in  two 
or  three  minutes. 

When  removed  from  the  bath,  the  prints  are  immersed 
for  a few  minutes  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  and 
put  under  the  tap  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  water  is  then 
shut  off,  and  they  are  left  all  night  and  throughout  the 
next  day  until  the  afternoon ; the  water  is  changed  now 
and  agaiu.  The  prints  are  then  trimmed  and  mounted. 

The  system  in  use  amongst  many  of  the  profession,  of 
cutting  the  prints  to  the  exact  size  wanted  before  turning 
them,  cannot  be  readily  adopted  with  collodio-chloride 
pictures.  In  their  case  the  paper  should  always  be  a little 
larger  than  is  necessary,  allowing  not  less  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  be  cut  off  all  round  after  the  prints  have 
been  toned,  fixed,  and  washed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  edges  of  the  prints  are  very  curly,  and  the  film  be- 
comes frayed  in  the  course  of  washing  ; by  cutting  away 
this  frayed  curly  part,  they  are  more  easily  and  neatly 
mounted.  As  it  is  impossible  to  lay  these  prints  upon 
blotting-paper  and  dry  them  iu  a flat  state  without  crack- 
ing the  surface,  another  method  has  to  be  put  in  practice 
for  the  purpose  of  trimming  them.  I use  a piece  of  thin 
plate  glass  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  what  the  carte-de-visite 
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print  should  be,  the  edges  being  ground  and  the  corners 
slightly  rounded,  so  as  not  to  scratch  the  picture.  If  the 
prints  are  more  than  ordinarily  curly.  I open  them  under- 
neath the  water,  and  lay  the  sheet  of  glass  upon  the  face, 
and  then  lift  both  of  them  out  of  the  water  at  once,  the 
moisture  between  the  two  enabling  me  to  move  and  adjust 
the  glass  over  the  print  with  the  greatest  ease.  I then 
with  a pair  of  long-bladed  scissors  cut  along  the  four  edges 
of  the  glass,  and  thus  secure  a straight  clean-cut  print 
without  damaging  the  surface  of  the  photograph. 

The  medium  i use  for  mounting  is  starch,  carefully 
boiled,  as  thick  as  possible.  It  is,  while  still  warm,  poured 
into  the  centre  of  a muslin  cloth,  the  corners  of  which  are 
drawn  together  and  held  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  hand  presses  the  bag  and  causes  the  pure  starch 
to  exude  through  the  interstices  of  the  cloth — the  result 
being  a paste  perfectly  free  from  gritty  matter,  and  of 
the  right  consistence  for  mounting.  A sheet  of  thick 
plate  glass  is  covered  with  a damp  cloth,  and  the  prints 
are  lifted  from  the  dish  and  laid  upon  it  in  a wet  condition, 
the  water  on  the  face  of  the  prints  and  the  damp  cloth 
preventing  them  from  curling.  They  are  then  pressed 
quite  flat  with  another  cloth,  and  dried  before  they  are 
starched. 

After  the  prints  are  mounted,  dried,  and  spotted  out,  I 
roll  them  upon  a hot  steel  plate  ; they  are  then  put  up  in 
dozens  into  paper  and  laid  upon  the  machiue  plate,  and 
when  warm  are  rubbed  over  with  “Solomon  paste,’’  which 
gives  them  a richuess  and  transparency  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess. 

If  desired,  these  photographs  may  very  easily  be  covered 
with  Mawson’s  print  varnish  or  enamel  collodion  by  coat- 
ing them  with  a camel’s-hair  brush  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  card.  In  my  own  practice,  however,  I rarely  varnish 
the  pictures,  as  I think  they  are  more  beautiful  and 
artistic  when  simply  finished  with  wax  paste. 

And  now  I have  brought  to  an  end  my  remarks  on  the 
production  of  collodio-chloride  prints  ; but  I cannot  close 
this  paper  without  expressing  my  regret  that  so  valuable 
a method  of  printing,  given  so  generously  to  the  profession 
by  Mr.  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  should  have  been  so  little 
practised  amongst  us,  considering  the  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  its  results.  I must  also  express  my  surprise  that  the 
manufacturers  of  photographic  papers  in  this  country 
should  still  leave  those  of  us  who  wish  to  print  our  work 
by  this  process  to  get  the  material  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Continent.  The  distance  it  has  to  travel  has  been,  and 
must  always  be,  a drawback  to  it3  general  use,  and 
especially  in  warm  weather.  Meanwhile,  until  a manu- 
facturer be  found  in  Britain  who  will  make  a first-class 
coilodio-chloride  paper,  those  desirous  of  trying  the 
material  may  obtain  it  of  good  quality  from  Herr  Ober- 
netter,  of  Munich.  As  I am  particularly  anxious  that 
this  method  of  printing  should  have  a fair  trial,  and  past 
experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  printer  should  receive  the  paper  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  (for  only  in  this  way  is  full  justice  done  to 
both),  I have  written  to  Herr  Obernetter,  requesting  him  to 
supply  small  parcels  to  any  gentleman  desirous  of  making 
experiments  in  this  direction. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  F.R.S.* 
lx  the  year  18G3  we  have  another  equally  distinct  advance  to 
chronicle,  but  this  time  the  work  is  done  in  France.  Mons. 
Muscart — a name  very  well  known  to  physicists — under- 
took a tremendous  work,  which  he  has  not  yet  completed, 
namely,  a complete  investigation  of  the  ultra-violet  solar 
spectrum.t  Instead  of  using  a quartz  prism,  as  Dr.  Miller 
had  done  before  him,  Mons.  Mascart  uses  a diffraction 
grating — that  is  to  say,  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  fight 

* C»ntinued  from  page  197. 
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is  not  refracted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prism,  hut  diffracted  by  an 
effect  of  interference  of  fine  lines  ruled  on  glass.  Mons.  Mascart 
has  shown  it  to  be  possible,  by  means  of  reflecting  light  from  the 
first  surface  of  the  diffraction  gratings,  to  get  light  diffracted 
without  its  going  through  the  glass  at  all.  In  this  way, 
therefore,  you  avoid  altogether  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the 
glass.  Professor  Mascart  has  gone  on  advancing  every  year, 
until  now  he  has  completed  a photographic  map,  not  only  of  the 
solar  spectrum  extending  about  as  far  as  the  lino  11,  by  means  of 
photography,  but  he  has  been  able  to  observe  as  far  as  the  line 
called  T.  There  he  finds  the  solar  spectrum  ends ; but  ia  the  case 
of  a great  many  vapours — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  cadmium 
and  other  metals  of  the  same  nature — he  finds  he  can  go  on  photo- 
graphing very  much  further,  and  has  been  able  to  photograph 
almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see — that  is  to  say,  to  a distance,  as  1 
have  already  told  you,  five  or  six,  or  even  seven  times  as  far  from 
the  fine  H as  II  is  from  A.  So  that  you  see,  thanks  to  photo- 
graphy, we  can  now  photograph  six  times  more  of  the  spectrum 
than  we  can  see  of  it  with  the  eye  ordinarily. 

I next  come  to  a very  beautiful  reflex  action  of  spectroscopy  on 
photography;  and  now  1 must  take  you  back  to  America.  I am 
nearly  certain  that  every  one  in  this  room  Ls  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Rutherford  in  connection  with  celestial  photo- 
graphy, but  if  you  will  allow  me  I will  point  my  reference  to  him 
by  throwing  on  the  screen  one  of  his  magnificent  photographs  of 
the  moon,  which  he  was  good  enough  to  give  me  some  little  time 
ago  ; and  I am  anxious  to  show  this  on  the  screen,  especially  to 
show  you  the  wonderful  skill  of  which  he  is  capable.  Unfortu- 
nately, I am  not  able  to  throw  on  the  screen  a photograph  of  the 
magnificent  solar  spectrum  which  we  owe  to  him,  the  most 
magnificent  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum — and  I say  it  with 
the  intensest  envy — which  1 think  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  How- 
ever, I have  a copy  of  it  on  the  wall,  and  it  is  well  worth 
inspection.  Rutherford,  whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of 
Mr.  Delarue  with  regard  to  celestial  photography,  was  not  content, 
with  the  reflector,  the  very  instrument  bv  which  this  beautiful 
photograph  of  the  moon,  which  1 will  show  you,  was  taken.  He 
lives  in  the  centre  of  New  York,  and  I suppose  New  York  is 
almost  as  bad  as  London  for  tarnishing  everything  that  the  smoke 
and  atmosphere  can  get  at ; and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  either  abstain  from  celestial  photography  altogether,  or 
else  make  a lens — and  a lens  with  Mr.  Rutherford  means  some- 
thing over  15  inches  diameter — which  should  give  him  as  perfect 
an  image  in  New  York  with  15  inches  of  glass,  as  a perfect 
reflector  of  15  inches  aperture  would  give  him  as  far  away  from  a 
city  as  you  please.  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  never  minces  matters, 
knowing  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  such  a lens  as 
this  from  an  optician,  who  of  course  -neglects  almost  entirely  the 
violet  rays — the  very  rays  which  Mr.  Rutherford  wanted,  when  he 
makes  an  ordinary  telescope,  determined  to  make  such  an  one 
himself.  He  thought  about  the  matter,  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  any  attempt  to  correct  a lens  of  the  magnitude  for 
the  chemical  rays,  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  would  be  invaluable. 
He  ^therefore  had  a large  spectroscope  made,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  telescope,  and  then  we  have  just  as  distinct  an  improvement 
upon  the  instruments  which  we  owe  to  the  skill  of  those  who 
first  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  and  brought 
together  the  chemical  and  the  visual  rays,  as  the  improvement  we 
owe  to  Herschel  was  upon  the  instruments  which  dealt  simply  with 
the  visible  rays.  Mr.  Rutherford  simply  carts  away  the  visual 
rays  bodily,  and  only  brings  together  the  chemical  rays ; the 
result  of  his  work  being  a telescope  through  which  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  see  anything,  but  through  which  the  minutest  star, 
down,  I believe,  to  the  tenth  magnitude,  can  be  photographed  with 
the  most  perfect  sharpness.  This  is  the  instrument  of  the  future, 
so  far  as  stellar  astronomy  is  concerned.  Having  thus  achieved 
what  he  wished  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  and  having 
the  spectroscope,  Mr.  Rutherford  commenced  a most  elaborate 
research,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  he  has  never  published,  for  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  any  photographer  or  any 
astronomer  among  us,  upon  every  kind  of  collodion  which  he 
could  obtain  in  America  or  in  Europe,  and  upon  every  possible 
ariangement  of  lenses.  Mr.  Rutherford  found  that  some  collodions 
which  he  got  w ere  so  perfectly  local  in  their  action,  as  to  be  almost 
useless  for  that  reason,  and  that  other  collodion  were  so  general  in 
then-  action  that  they  were  also  almost  useless  for  the  exactly 
opposite  reason.  I will  now  throw  on  the  screen  the  line  G and 
the  fines  in  the  green,  or  rather  the  fines  approaching  to  the  green 
near  F : with  ordinary  collodions  such  as  one  generally  gets — that 
is  to  say,  collodions  not  absolutely  good,  but  free  from  both  the 
extremes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rutherford— we  want  something  like 
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five  seconds  for  the  part  near  the  line  G.  Well,  when  you  go  a 
little  way  along  the  spectrum  in  the  less  refrangible  direction,  you 
have  to  put  minutes  for  seconds— in  other  words,  the  exposure  has 
to  be  sixty  times  as  long.  I have  another  photograph  of  the 
spectrum,  which  will  show  you  the  part  of  the  spectrum  less 
refrangible  than  the  line  F to  which  I have  referred.  This  photo- 
graph which  you  see  on  the  screen  now  required  very  nearly  half 
an  hour. 

Those  of  you  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  solar  spectrum 
will  recognise  the  extreme  importance  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s  con- 
tribution to  photographic  spectroscopy,  when  I tell  you  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  his  photograph  of  the  solar 
spectrum  is  quite  as  admirable  and  excellent  as  is  the  photograph 
of  the  moon  which  I have  just  shown  you  on  the  screen.  During 
the  last  year  this  question  of  the  solar  spectrum  has  again  been 
considerably  advanced  by  photography  in  America.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford’s photographs,  admirable  although  they  are,  are  refraction 
photographs,  that  is  to  say,  prisms  were  used,  and  more  than  this, 
prisms  of  glass.  You  will,  therefore,  quite  understand  that  the 
photograph  which  you  see  extends  ouly  a very  little  distance 
beyond  the  lines  H.  But  America  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Draper,  the  son  of  the  Professor  Draper 
whose  name  is  so  honourably  associated  with  the  commencement 
of  work  done  in  photography  thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Draper  has 
just  now  photographed  a solar  spectrum  far  beyond  II.  A copy 
of  his  photograph  is  on  the  wall,  but  unfortunately  I have  not  a 
copy  which  1 can  throw  on  the  screen. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  extreme  importance  of  photo- 
graphy in  astronomy,  and  the  point  that  I wish  to  urge  to-night, 
after  what  I have  stated  regarding  all  the  work  which  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time,  is  this.  That  what  photography  has 
been  in  the  past  to  astronomy — what  it  will  be  in  the  future  no 
one  can  say — such  can  photography,  and  such  must  photography,  ! 
be  to  chemists  and  to  physicists.  Of  course,  in  the  way  of  photo-  j 
graphic  application,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  a daily  photo-  j 
graphic  record  of  the  prominences  around  the  sun  is  a question  ! 
either  of  physics  or  of  chemistry.  But  still  the  method  which 
enables  us,  or  which,  I hope,  will  enable  us  shortly,  to  obtain  a 
daily  photograph  of  every  prominence  which  bursts  out — although 
absolutely  invisible  to  our  eyes— on  the  sun,  is  a method  which 
depends  on  physical  laws,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  astronomy 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  show  you  now- 
on  the  screen  a photograph  of  a drawing  which  was  made  by  an 
eminent  Italian  observer  in  India  duriug  the  last  eclipse.  It  is  a 
drawing  made  by  Professor  Respighi,  of  the  sun’s  corona,  as  seen 
by  the  spectroscope  ; and  I hope  in  the  next  eclipse  we  shall  not 
any  longer  have  merely  drawings  to  refer  to,  but  that  we  shall 
have  a photograph  which  can  be  bodily  brought  here,  and  which 
will  let  us  know  exactly  how  the  matter  stood.  You  see  there  on 
the  screen  three  rings— a red  ring,  a green  ring,  and  a blue  ring. 
They  are  red.  green,  and  blue,  because  the  element  in  that  part  of 
the  sun’s  atmosphere  hydrogen  gives  us  lines  in  the  red,  green,  and 
blue  ; and  they  are  rings  because  the  hydrogen  atmosphere  extends 
in  the  most  admirably  regular  way  all  round  the  sun.  In  fact,  we 
may  say,  that  in  observations  of  this  kind,  we  use  the  corona 
instead  of  the  slit,  and  if  that  is  good  for  the  corona  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  to  you  it  is  good  for  the  chromosphere — for  the  brighter 
regions  lying  closer  to  the  sun  than  the  corona  does— as  we  know 
that  it  gives  a line  of  such  intense  blue,  exactly  where  photo- 
graphy. as  it  is  generally  carried  on,  has  it  strongest  point  d'appui 
in  the  spectrum  ; and  it  is  quite  clear  to  you  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  a photograph  of  this  every  day,  just  as  easily  as  we  saw 
it  in  India  during  the  eclipse. 

We  will  next  consider  the  application  of  photography,  no 
longer  to  the  mere  solar  spectrum,  but  to  the  physics  of  the'  suu. 
What  is  the  solar  spectrum?  It  is  the  continuous  spectrum  of 
the  sun,  minus  certain  portions  where  the  light  of  the  continuous 
spectrum  has  been  absorbed.  What  have  been  the  absorbers? 
The  gases  and  vapours,  generally  speaking,  in  an  excessively 
limited  zone  of  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  lying  close  to  the  bright 
suu  we  see  ; close.  I say,  to  the  photosphere.  This  zone  is  called 
the  r rveising  layer.  Then  if  the  solar  spcctum  is  the  result  of  the 
absorption  of  this  reversing  layer,  what  will  happen  to  the  solar 
spectrum  if  the  constitution  of  the  layer  changes  ? Obviously  a 
change  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Now,  recent  researches  carried  on 
bv  meins  of  photography  show  us  that  if  you  take  any  particular 
vapour  in  the  reversing  layer,  which  you  may  call  A,  for  instance, 
and  then  assume  that  the  quantity  of  A in  the  layer  is  reduced, 
the  absorption  of  that  particular  vapour  will  be  reduced;  what 
then  will  be  the  result  on  the  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum  ? 
Some  of  the  lines  will  disappear.  Suppose  that  this  particular 


vapour  which  we  call  A,  instead  of  being  assumed  to  decrease  in 
quantity  increases  in  quantity,  what  will  happen  to  the  solar  spec- 
trum? The  same  researches  have  told  us  that  as  its  quantity  in- 
creases its  absorption  will  increase,  and  that  its  increascdjabsorptiou 
will  be  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  breadth 
of  the  lines  absorbed.  What,  then,  will  happen  to  the  solar  spec- 
trum if  any  change  of  this  kind  is  going  on  ? The  photograph  of  a 
solar  spectrum  taken,  say,  to-day,  may  be  different  from  the 
photograph  of  the  same  part  of  the  spectrum  taken  at  some 
distant  period.  What  is  the  distant  period  we  do  not  yet  know — 
whether  three  mouths,  six  months,  six  years,  or  eleven  years ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  is  reason  to  think  already,  that  if  we  had 
a series  of  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum,  taken  year  by  year, 
that  we  should  see  very  great  changes  in  the  spectrum.  Allow 
me  to  show  you  a photograph  of  a very  limited  portion  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  1 will  prove  my  case;  and  let  me  tell  you  I 
could  not  prove  my  case  if  photography  had  not  been  called  in* 
because  if  the  existence  of  any  particular  metal,  or  of  the  increase 
of  any  particular  metal  depends  on  such  a small  matter  as  one 
line  among  10,000,  what  will  happen  if  a man  neglects  to  observe 
this  change?  People  will  say,  *•  Oh  ! in  a research  of  that  kind 
it  is  altogether  excusable  if  he  has  made  a mistake.”  But  if  you 
have  a series  of  phenomena  recorded  by  means  of  a camera  on  “ a 
retina  which  never  forgets,”  has  Mr.  Delarue  has  beautifully  put 
it.  and  if  you  compare  those  pictures  day  by  day,  and  year  by 
year,  the  thing  is  put  beyond  all  question  when  you  get  one  line 
disappearing,  or  another  line  appearing. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a part  of  the  solar  spectrum  near  the 
line  H,  and  I wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  one  line. 
We  have  admirable  drawings  of  the  solar  spectrum  taken  about 
the  year  18(!0.  If  the  draughtsman  was  recording  by  means  of 
his  eye  the  lines  in  the  spectrum,  he  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
overlook  a line  darker  than  some  he  inserts,  but  he  might  easily 
overlook  finer  lines.  Now,  it  is  a fact  that  in  the  most  careful 
map  that  we  have — a map  drawn  with  a most  wonderful  honesty 
and  splendid  skill— a line  is  absent  in  the  region  indicated,  which 
line  is  now  darker  than  some  that  were  then  drawn,  and  that  line 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  additional  element  in  the  sun — 
strontium.  I do  not  make  this  assertion  thinking  that  subsequent 
facts  will  show  the  drawing  to  be  wrong,  but  because  I see  reason 
to  believe  that  what  we  know  already  of  the  sun  teaches  us  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  likely  things  in  the  world  that  strontium 
was  not  present  in  such  great  quantity  in  the  reversing  layer 
when  the  drawing  was  made  ; but,  however  that  may  be,  I think 
you  will  see  how  important  it  is  that  this  photograph,  which  l 
have  just  thrown  on  the  screen,  should  be  compared  with  photo- 
graphs made  five,  ten,  fifteen,  a hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  as 
many  years  as  you  like  ahead,  and  it  is  in  this  possible  continuity  of 
observation  of  the  solar  spectrum,  carried  on  for  centuries,  that  1 
do  think  we  have  in  photography  not  only  a tremendous  ally  of 
the  spectroscope,  but  a part  of  the  spectroscope  itself.  Spectro- 
scopy. I think  has  already  arrived  at  such  a point,  at  all  events 
in  connection  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  it  is  almost  useless, 
unless  the  record  is  a photographic  one.  1 am  glad  to  say  that 
only  to-day  I have  had  a letter  from  Dr.  Draper,  who  tells  me 
he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  an  admirable  photograph  of 
the  spectrum  of  a star.  Now  that  is  of  the  very  highest 
importance,  because  the  sun  is  nothing  but  a star,  and  the  stars 
are  nothing  in  the  world  but  distant  suns  ; and  as  long  as  we 
merely  investigate  the  sun,  however  diligently  or  admirably  we 
do  it,  and  neglect  all  the  others,  it  is  as  if  a man  who  might 
have  the  whole  realm  of  literature  to  work  at  should  confine 
himself  to  one  book,  and  that  book  probably  not  a very  good 
representative  of  the  literature  of  the  country  he  was  examining 
into.  [To  be  continued.') 


T1IE  COLLODlO-BItOMIDE  AND  SHELLAC 
PROCESS.  - 

ItY  J.  F.  PLUCK  Eli.* 

The  collodio-bromide  process  is,  without  doubt,  the 
simplest  dry  plate  process,  and  yields  results  quite  as 
beautiful  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  the  silver  bath  method. 
The  preparation  of  the  plates  is  a very  rapid  matter,  and 
there  is  no  silver  bath  necessary,  a great  advantage  when 
large  plates  or  enlargements  have  to  be  worked  in  the 
camera.  The  plates  are  developed  very  uniformly,  quite 
clearly,  and  free  from  spots.  In  the  case  of  objects  which 
reflect  many  chemical  rays,  the  sensitiveness  is  the  same 
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as  that  of  ordinary  plates ; on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
reflected  rays  are  weaker,  as  in  the  case  of  foliage,  shadows, 
&c.,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodio-bromide  plates  is  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  wet  films. 

After  many  experiments  with  collodio-bromide  prepared 
according  to  different  formulae,  M.  Pliicker  has  succeeded, 
by  the  addition  of  yellow  shellac  to  the  mixture,  in  securing 
excellent  results.  His  method  is  thus  summarized  : — 

1.  The  Bromide  Collodion. — In  one  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol  are  dissolved  two  grammes  of  bromide 
of  cadmium  and  half  a gramme  of  bromide  of  ammonium. 
To  this  are  added  two  and  a-half  grammes  of  pyroxiliue 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimetres  of  ether,  then 
eight  decigrammes  of  yellow  shellac  which  have  been  dis- 
solved in  a water  bath,  and  finally  three  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid.  After  this  collodion  has  stood  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks  it  is  ready  for  use. 

2.  Sensitizing  the  Collodion. — About  an  hour  before  em- 
ploying the  plates  the  collodion  is  treated  with  nitrate  of 
silver  in  the  following  manner: — Into  a test-tube  about 
twenty  centimetres  long  and  fifteen  millimetres  broad  is 
put  one  gramme  of  finely  powdered  nitrate  of  silver  crystals, 
together  with  four  cubic  centimetres  of  rectified  alcohol 
and  one  drop  of  distilled  water.  This  is  carefully  heated 
over  a spirit  lamp,  and  then  poured  into  fifty  cubic  centi- 
metres of  bromide  collodion  contained  in  a wide-necked 
stoppered  bottle.  This  sensitizing  of  the  collodion  must, 
of  course,  take  place  in  the  dark.  The  mixture  is  thoroughly 
shaken  for  some  seconds,  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour, 
and  then  poured  into  another  bottle. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  Plates. — The  plates  are  treated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  with  the  collodio-bromide,  a little 
ether  being  added  if  the  solution  pours  too  thickly.  More 
collodion  must  not  be  sensitized  than  is  required,  for  it 
does  not  seep  good  for  any  length  of  time.  The  amount 
just  mentioued  of  fifty  cubic  centimetres  is  enough  for 
twelve  plates  measuring  11  by  15  centimetres,  or  for  two 
plates  of  27  by  33.  The  plates,  after  being  coated  with  the 
collodion,  are  washed  with  rain  or  distilled  water,  to  free 
them  from  any  free  nitrate  of  silver  that  may  be  upon 
them.  Then  they  are  allowed  to  dry ; or  they  may,  before 
desiccation,  be  treated  with  tannin,  dextrine,  acetate  of 
morphia,  or  any  other  of  the  well-known  preservatives. 
As  the  collodio-bromide  plates  are  very  transparent,  it  is 
advisable  to  back  the  glass  with  yellow  or  black  pigment 
(such  as  a mixture  of  lamp  black,  or  dextrine),  as  in  this 
way  any  reflection  is  prevented,  and  blurring  of  the  plate 
provided  against.  Before  development  the  pigment  is 
removed  by  a wet  sponge. 

4.  Development. — After  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  film 
is  softened  by  pouring  over  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  water.  As  much  water  as  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  plate  is  put  into  a developing  cup  with  a few 
drops  of  a fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  as 
also  a drop  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  water.  When  the  image  begins  to  appear,  a 
little  more  of  the  pyrogallic  and  ammonia  solutions  are 
added  until  the  details  in  the  shadows  are  perfectly 
apparent.  If  the  picture  is  not  dense  enough,  it  is 
intensified  with  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid  as  if  it  were  a 
tannin  plate.  If  the  shadows  are  a long  time  coming, 
more  pyrogallic  .acid  than  alkali  is  added  to  the  developer ; 
if  the  exposure  has  been  too  great,  then  the  amount  of 
alkali  is  increased.  A ten  per  cent,  bromide  of  potassium 
solution  in  water  will  be  found  instrumental  in  preventing 
the  fogging  of  the  image. 


TWO  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  METHODS* 

The  transformation  of  a photograph  into  an  engraving 
block,  from  which  engravings  may  be  produced,  is  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  art ; and  upon  this  subject 
M.  Gourdon  has  recently  made  some  interesting  researches. 


His  observations  are  based  upon  a result  discovered  by 
M.  Merget.  This  physicist  found  that  zinc,  when  covered 
by  a precipitated  metal,  is  not  open  to  the  attack  of  dilute 
nitric  acid,  except  in  those  places  where  it  is  bare  ; whilst, 
ou  the  other  hand,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic 
acids,  in  a dilute  form,  only  attack  those  portions  covered 
by  the  foreign  metal. 

When  covered  up  by  certain  metals,  zinc  alters  with  the 
greatest  facility.  If  a sheet  of  zinc  be  coated  in  places 
with  a film  of  pulverulent  platinum,  a film  which  may  be 
produced  by  simply  writing  upon  the  plate  with  a solution 
of  bichloride  of  platinum,  the  zinc  will  be  open  to  the 
attack  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  seven  thousand 
volumes  of  water,  in  those  places  where  it  is  covered  with 
platinum.  If  the  latter  be  replaced  by  gold,  the  zinc  may 
be  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  5,000  volumes 
of  water.  Then  comes  silver  3,500  volumes,  tin  1,500 
volumes,  antimony  700  volumes,  bismuth  500  volumes, 
lead  400  volumes. 

Cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  behave  like  platinum.  Cobalt 
will  determine  the  solution  of  iron  in  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  10,000  volumes  of  water. 

lhe  salts  of  the  same  base  with  different  acids  do  not 
act  in  the  same  way.  The  chlorides  give  more  energetic 
deposits  than  the  sulphates,  and  these  produce  again 
stronger  ones  than  the  nitrates.  Salts  which  produce  no 
deposit,  employed  pure,  furnish  very  active  ones  when 
they  are  treated  with  ammonia.  Zinc  covered  with  a 
metallic  deposit  is  easily  attacked,  not  only  by  acids,  but 
also  by  alkalies  in  solution. 

The  presence  of  electricity  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
explain  these  phenomena.  Another  cause,  the  porosity  of 
the  zinc,  which  is  increased  wherever  active  salts  are  placed 
upon  its  surface,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

It  is  by  taking  advantage  *f  some  of  these  reactions  that 
M.  Gourdon  has  been  enabled  to  elaborate  two  processes 
of  helio-engraving,  transferring  a photograph  into  an  en- 
graved plate. 

The  first  of  the  processes  is  the  following  : — In  an  ordin- 
ary photograph  the  image  is  produced  by  the  deposition 
upon  the  paper  of  metallic  silver.  If  we  suppose  a photo- 
graphic print  to  be  applied  to  a zinc  plate,  the  silver  trans- 
ported from  the  paper  to  the  plate,  a metallic  film  will  be 
produced,  which  will  determine  the  etching  of  the  zinc  by 
an  acidulated  liquid.  M.  Gourdon  employs  cyanide  of 
potassium  to  transfer  the  image  to  the  plate.  The  paper 
print,  on  coming  out  of  the  printing  frame,  is  plunged  into 
a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  carefully 
washed  ; it  is  then  applied,  face  downwards,  to  the  surface 
of  the  zinc.  It  is  first  moistened  with  ammonia,  and  a 
few  moments  afterwards  with  a solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda. 
After  a time  the  silver  will  be  entirely  transferred  from 
the  paper  to  the  zinc.  This  is  accomplished  with  such 
uniformity  that  the  metal  bears  exactly  the  same  impres- 
sion as  that  which  was  first  fixed  upon  the  paper.  The 
plate  is  then  etched  with  dilute  acid,  and  the  printing  block 
is  finished. 

The  second  process  is  founded  upon  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  certain  compounds  employed  in  pigment  or 
enamel  printing  to  remain  dry  when  sheltered  from  light, 
and  to  become  hygroscopic  if  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
These  compounds  are  first  spread  upon  paper  ; the  portions 
which  have  become  moist  after  exposure  to  light  behind 
a positive  or  negative  are  then  capable  of  retaining  a 
powder  sprinkled  or  brushed  over  the  surface.  This 
powder  consists  of  certaiu  metallic  salts  in  a fine  state  of 
division,  choice  being  made  as  to  the  kind  of  metal  selected, 
according  to  the  chemical  reactions  which  have  already 
been  recorded  by  M.  Merget  as  above  described.  The 
image  covered  with  a saline  powder  is  applied  to  the  zinc 
by  means  of  ammonia  in  vapour  or  in  liquid.  The  image 
afterwards  etched  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gives,  as  in 
I the  former  case,  an  engraved  plate,  from  which  engravings 
1 may  be  pulled  by  means  of  fatty  ink. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENAMELLING  PROCESSES. 
There  is,  probably,  no  branch  of  photography  producing 
results  of  such  high  excellence,  which  has  made  so  little 
headway  with  the  mass  of  photographers,  as  that  devoted 
to  the  production  of  ceramic  photographs.  A line  photo- 
graphic enamel  is,  as  a rule,  au  embodiment  of  all  that  can 
he  desired  in  a photograph.  It  possesses  the  delicacy  of 
the  Daguerreotype  with  the  vigour  of  a paper  print,  and  a 
peculiar  softness  without  loss  of  definition,  and  a pearly 
tenderness  in  the  minor  lights  rarely  found  in  any  other 
picture.  And  it  is  not  only  permanent,  but  indestructible, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  crushed  under  a hammer,  or  melted 
in  a furnace.  And  yet,  although  inodes  of  producing  such 
charming  portraits  have  existed  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
the  art  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  those  who  undertake 
its  study  may  he  counted  by  tens  instead  of  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  paper  read  by  Herr  Obernetter  before  the  Vienna 
Society,  which  we  print  on  another  page,  will  aid  in 
smoothing  the  way  of  many  who  have  failed  in  producing 
perfectly  satisfactory  results  with  the  powder  process.  As 
our  readers  know,  there  are  three  distinct  methods  of  pro- 
ducing photographic  enamels  which  have  scarcely  any- 
thing in  common  with  each  other.  The  three  processes 
are — the  tissue  process,  the  conversion  process,  and  the 
powder  process.  The  tissue  process  consists  in  preparing 
a tissue  like  carbon  tissue,  using  a ceramic  powder  in  place 
of  carbon  or  other  pigment.  It  was  suggested  in  our 
pages  soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Swan’s  process.  A 
few  years  later  Mr.  Fil  ling  worked  the  process  out,  and  we 
described  the  results  in  these  pages.  It  has,  however, 
never  come  into  practice,  and  a few  months  ago  it  was  re- 
discovered, and  described  as  a novelty.  The  powder 
process  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  easy  method  of  the 
three ; it  is  more  essentially  mechanical  than  the  others, 
and,  in  some  respects,  more  completely  under  control  than 
the  others.  And  yet  it  is  much  less  practised  than  the 
conversion  process.  We  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
know  a single  photographer  in  this  country  who  practises 
the  powder  process,  whilst  there  are  perhaps  a dozen 
practising  the  conversion  process.  The  fact  appears  to  be 
this:  although  there  are  many  uncertainties  in  the  con- 
version process,  the  results,  when  perfect  success  is  at- 
tained, are  infinitely  finer  than  any  other.  It  is  not  diflieult, 
as  a rule,  to  distinguish  by  which  process  an  enamel  has 
been  produced.  The  image  produced  by  the  powder  pro- 
cess rarely  possesses  the  delicacy  of  that  produced  by  the 
conversion  process.  There  is  a certain  dull  opaqueness  in 


the  shadows,  and  at  times  a granular  quality  in  the  do* 
posit,  which  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the  trans- 
lucent delicacy  obtained  by  the  other  process.  Whether 
equally  good  results  can  be  produced  by  each  process  we 
cannot  say,  for  profound  secrecy  is  preserved  by  some  of 
those  who  produce  the  finest  results ; but  we  believe  that 
the  most  successful  men  use  the  conversion  process. 

Besides  being  inferior  in  delicacy,  a variety  of  miuor 
difficulties  have  beset  the  powder  process,  arising  from  the 
presence  of  the  chromic  salt.  These  difficulties  Herr 
Obernetter  has  overcome,  and  as  some  of  his  results,  which 
we  saw  some  time  ago,  were  exceedingly  fine,  we  commend 
his  paper  to  the  careful  consideration  of  those  interested 
in  producing  enamels.  In  the  powder  process  there  are 
two  or  three  advantages  of  the  utmost  importance.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  more  complete  control  over  the 
tone  of  the  picture  than  in  the  conversion  process.  In 
the  latter  there  is  generally  more  or  less  uncertainty  of  the 
precise  tone  a picture  will  possess  after  it  is  burnt.  In 
the  powder  process,  if  a suitable  ceramic  pigment  lias 
been  chosen,  it  will  generally  burn  to  the  precise  tint  for 
which  it  has  been  selected.  The  presence  of  chromic  salt 
used  to  interfere  somewhat  in  this  matter,  but,  according 
to  Herr  Obernetter,  this  trouble  need  not  be  encountered 
again.  The  greatest  advantage  possessed  by  the  powder 
process  consists  in  the  control  which  the  operator  possesses 
over  the  character  of  the  picture,  in  applying  the  powder 
in  greater  or  less  proportion  upon  different  parts  of  the 
image. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  also,  the  powder  process  should  be 
most  suitable  for  enamels  for  colouring.  As  a rule,  a 
highly-finished  enamel  miniature  undergoes  several  firings, 
and  it  is  customary  to  apply  those  colours  whicli  require 
the  greatest  heat  in  firing  first,  and  those  which  vitrify 
witli  a lower  heat  in  regular  succession,  the  heat  at  each 
successive  firing  being  lower,  so  that  the  colours  already 
applied  are  not  affected  by  each  fresh  firing.  With 
enamels  produced  by  the  conversion  process  this  at  times 
involves  a difficulty,  as  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  colours 
may  require  a higher  heat  than  that  at  which  the  photo- 
graphic image  was  tired.  Yet  some  of  the  finest  coloured 
photographic  enamels  we  have  seen  are  produced  upon 
images  by  the  conversion  process.  Air.  Lee,  of  Cardiff, 
recently  patented  a method  of  producing  these  pictures, 
i'he  specification  does  not  seem  quite  clear  as  to  the  point 
protected,  but  the  method  is  clearly  a conversion  process. 
Whatever  may  be  the  point  of  the  patent,  the  method 
employed  is  manifestly  a good  one,  and  the  personal  skill 
very  great.  The  colouring  is  rich,  brilliant,  and  natural ; 
and  as  commissions  arc  undertaken  to  place  such  personal 
skill  at  the  service  of  photographers,  the  method  is  of  less 
consequence. 

As  regards  the  early  history  of  enamel  photDgraphy, 
llerr  Obernetter  is  scarcely  accurate.  He  accredits  the 
powder  process  to  Mr.  J.  Wyard,  in  I860.  In  April  of 
18G0  a paper  by  that  gentleman  on  the  powder  process 
was  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Thotographic  Society.  But 
some  months  previous  to  that  a similar  process  had  been 
specified  by  Air.  Joubert  at  the  English  Latent  Office,  the 
process  being  the  joint  discovery  of  himself  and  M.  Gar- 
nier  some  months  before  that  in  France.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  AI.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  knew  the  process 
several  years  earlier.  In  a paper  in  the  Complex  Hanlus,  in 
1855,  upon  enamel  photography,  written,  apparently  of  set 
purpose,  iu  vague  and  general  terms,  he  refers  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a sticky  image,  to  which  enamel  colours  are 
applied,  which  adhere  iu  due  gradation.  In  like  manner 
allusions  are  made  which  indicate  a knowledge  of  the  con- 
version process.  How  early  attempts  were  made  to  burn- 
in  or  seal  up  the  ordinary  photographic  image  by  means 
of  a vitreous  varnish  we  are  uncertain ; but  Alayall, 
Malone,  Tunny,  AIcCraw,  Barnes,  Scaife,  Forrest,  and 
others  all  experimented  in  this  direction.  The  first  suc- 
cessful conversion  process  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
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MM.  Marechal  and  Tessie  du  Motay,  who  patented  a 
process  in  1804,  by  which  the  silver  image  was  treated 
with  different  toning  solutions,  platinum  and  gold  being 
employed  to  produce  a black  tone  after  burning  in  the 
muffle.  A couple  of  years  later  Herr  Grune  patented  a 
similar  method,  but  extending  materially  the  number  of 
metals  and  metallic  oxides  into  which  the  image  could  be 
converted,  or  which  might  be  deposited  upon  the  image  so 
as  to  produce  different  tones  in  the  photograph  after  firing. 
Platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  gold,  iron,  uranium,  manga- 
nese, singly  or  in  combination,  were  used,  and  it  is  from 
the  publication  of  Grune’s  process  that  conversion  pro- 
cesses may  date  their  practical  rise  and  progress.  Since 
their  invention  there  has  been  none  in  connection  with  the 
process,  although  the  marvellous  advauce  in  results  has 
been  due  to  modifications  and  improvements  in  formula 
and  manipulations.  A week  or  two  ago  Mr.  Watson  wrote 
to  us,  complaining  that  his  formula,  sold  under  pledge 
of  secrecy,  was  published  without  any  recognition  of  the 
“ inventor and  this  week  a correspondent  writes  to 
ask  if,  having  purchased  a secret  formula  under  pledge  of 
secrecy,  he  has  any  remedy  when  the  vendor  of  such  secret 
formula  openly  publishes  it.  In  each  case  there  is,  doubt- 
less, a breach  of  contract ; but  it  does  not  concern  us  to 
comment  on  the  matter.  The  sale  of  a formula  or  method 
which  has  been  arrived  at  by  careful  experiment  is,  doubt- 
less, perfectly  legitimate  ; but  it  is  equally  doubtless  that 
it  is  beset  with  risks  which  must  be  accepted  as  a part  of 
the  bargain.  And,  as  a rule,  the  vendor  of  a secret  must 
content  himself  with  such  solid  pudding  as  he  may  secure, 
credit  of  any  kind,  even  if  he  really  be  an  inventor,  rarely 
accruing  to  the  vendor  of  a secret.  The  novelty  in  Mr. 
Watson's  case  appears  to  consist  in  the  use  of  a mixture 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  and  gold  for  toning  the  image. 
As  such  a mixture  produces  a fine  tone  not  easily  other- 
wise attained,  it  constitutes  a decided  improvement  and 
good  saleable  formula;  but  it  has  no  claim  to  invention. 
Ten  years  ago  we  referred  to  the  use  of  a mixture  of  the 
chlorides  of  iridium  and  gold  in  toning  prints  ; Tessie  du 
Motay  used  a mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  gold 
for  toning  enamels  ; and  Grune  refers  to  the  use  of  iridium, 
gold,  and  other  metals,  singly  and  in  combination.  Mr. 
Watson’s  formula  is,  we  believe,  a good  one,  and  we  think 
that  it  aided  various  experimentalists  as  one  of  the  step- 
ping-stones to  success ; but  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  working  out  a good  formula  with  materials 
already  known  and  used  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and 
originating  a new  process  sc  as  to  give  a claim  to  the 
credit  of  invention  or  discovery. 


A NEW  NEGATIVE  PROCESS. 

Tidings  of  an  extraordinary  new  negative  process  reach 
us  from  Japan.  A German  gentleman  named  Harnmen- 
stede,  dating  from  Yokohama,  issues  a circular  announcing 
his  discovery  of  a new  negative  process,  for  which  he 
makes  very  remarkable  claims.  It  yields,  he  states, 
infallible  results,  all  the  defects  of  negatives  hitherto  met 
with,  being  eliminated,  and  no  silver  bath  is  needed.  The 
preparation  used  will  keep  good  for  years,  is  not  affected 
by  climate,  and  may  be  used  to  the  very  last  drop.  Dry 
plates  prepared  with  the  new  material  keep  good  for  years. 
The  exposure  is  more  rapid  than  with  the  most  rapid  wet 
collodion  plates ; the  cost  is  less  than  in  the  ordinary 
process,  and  it  is  more  simple  in  manipulation  than  the 
ordinary  process.  Such,  with  some  other  minor  advan- 
tages, are  the  claims  made  for  this  new  process,  the  nature 
or  details  of  which  are  not  indicated  further — except, 
indeed,  negatively,  for  we  are  informed  that  bromo- 
uranium  collodion  is  not  enqdoyed. 

These  claims  are  startling  enough,  and,  by  way  of 
verification,  two  ten  by  eight  specimens  are  enclosed,  the 
portrait,  it  is  stated,  having  been  taken  with  an  exposure 
of  ten  seconds  in  the  studio,  and  the  landscape  in  seven 


seconds.  The  quality  of  each  is  beyond  a question  very 
admirable  indeed.  At  once  brilliant  and  soft,  delicate  and 
forcible,  with  a degree  of  gradation,  there  is  no  trace  of 
feebleness,  flatness,  fog,  or  lack  of  force,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  of  hardness,  crudeness,  or  lack  of  the  finest  gradation  or 
half-tone.  We  should  have  judged  the  prints  to  have 
been  produced  from  very  perfect  wet  collodion  negatives. 
The  originator,  finding  Japan  too  narrow  a field  for  such  a 
process,  is  anxious  to  sell  it  in  Europe.  And — here  is 
something  which  seems  like  a joke,  but  is  manifestly 
serious  and  earnest — if  any  one  is  disposed  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  and  will  go  to  Japan  to  see  Herr  Hammen- 
stede,  that  gentleman  will  undertake  to  indemnify  him  for 
the  cost  of  the  journey  out  and  home  again  if  the  experi- 
ments do  not  correspond  with  the  programme  from  which 
we  have  quoted  ! Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  a trip  to 
Japan  can  scarcely  hesitate  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
rare  opportunity ! 

-o 

THE  VOIGTLANDER  MEDALS 
The  prospectus  relating  to  these  medals  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  which  intends 
to  offer  three  silver  medals  for  competition  during  the 
present  year,  and  one  gold  medal  for  1875.  Should, 
however,  any  discovery,  improvement,  or  scientific  research 
of  value  be  communicated  to  the  Society,  or  to  their  organ, 
the  Plwtographische  Correspondent,  which  may  be  held 
worthy  of  such  distinction,  other  medals  of  gold,  silver, 
or  bronze  may  be  awarded  to  the  author. 

The  gold  medal  for  1875  is  offered  for  a trustworthy  and 
sensitive  dry  plate  process.  Not  less  than  three  negatives 
measuring  26  by  32  centimetres  must  be  submitted  by  the 
competitor,  one  of  a landscape,  one  of  an  interior 
without  top-light,  and  the  third  one  of  an  architectural 
subject.  Moreover,  twelve  prepared  plates  must  be 
forwarded,  together  with  any  information  of  importance, 
such  as  the  preparation  of  the  collodion,  &c. 

One  silver  medal  will  be  given  for  studies  from  nature, 
taken  especially  to  aid  the  painter.  (Portrait  studies  are 
not  eligible.)  If  the  studies  are  from  animals  they  must  be 
not  less  than  cabinet  size ; others  must  measure  21  by  26 
centimetres.  The  series  must  number  twelve  pictures,  and 
duplicate  impressions  must  be  sent,  together  with  one 
negative. 

One  silver  medal  will  be  given  for  instantaneous  stereo- 
scopic pictures,  not  less  than  a dozen  in  the  series  ; dupli- 
cate impressions  and  one  negative  must  be  sent. 

The  third  silver  medal  will  be  awarded  for  a series  of 
sixty  lantern  slides  about  the  size  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 
The  prices  of  these  slides  should  be  given,  and  the  Society 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  purchasing  some  of  them  at 
the  prices  named. 

For  the  gold  medal,  competitors  must  send  in  their 
work  not  later  than  1st  of  March,  1875,  to  Dr.  E.  Iloinig, 
III  Hauptstrasse  0,  Vienna,  the  parcel  to  bear  a device  or 
motto,  which  is  to  be  repeated  with  the  name  of  the  com- 
petitor, contained  in  a sealed  envelope.  For  the  silver 
medals  competitors  must  send  in  not  later  than  the  end  of 
October  of  the  present  year.  Competitors  must  qualify 
for  the  competiton  by  becoming  members  of  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 

In  Meyer's  Journal  we  read  an  account  of  the  Austrian 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,  which  employs  photography 
largely  in  the  production  of  maps  and  plans.  By  the  aid 
of  the  camera  the  expense  attendant  on  copper-plate 
engraving  and  lithography  is,  to  a great  extent,  dispensed 
with,  the  main  advantages  of  photography  being  rapidity 
of  production,  and  economy.  The  original  drawing  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  executed  with  more  care,  it  is  true, 
and  with  greater  precision,  than  in  the  case  where  the 
map  is  afterwards  to  be  engraved,  or  lithographed ; but, 
if  this  operation  is  a little  more  time-taking  and  costly,  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  subsequent  processes  arc 
much  simpler. 

If  the  original  drawing  from  which  an  engraving  is  to 
be  made  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  florins,  then  the 
graving  must  be  put  down  at  not  less  than  six  hundred 
florins,  making  seven  hundred  in  all.  The  drawing  for 
photographing  from  may  be  set  down  at  two  hundred 
florins,  taking  the  negative  at  ten  florins  (which  is  an 
outside  sum),  and  the  retouching  at  thirty  or  forty  (the 
price  of  the  metal  plate  is  in  both  cases  omitted), 
;uid  we  find  that  the  new  process  costs  but  two  hundred 
aud  fifty  florins,  against  seven  hundred  on  the  other  hand. 

As  regards  the  periods  of  time  necessary  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  maps,  we  may  state  them  as  follows:— In 
engraving,  the  drawing  would  take  six  weeks,  the  graving 
six  months  (rather  more  than  less),  making  together  seven 
months  and  a half  ; in  the  case  of  photography,  or  photo- 
zincography, rather,  the  original  drawing  takes  eight  weeks, 
and  the  photographic  retouching  takes  six  weeks,  alto- 
gether three  months  and  a half.  The  advantage  of  em- 
ploying photography  is  greater  when  deep,  dark  lines  have 
to  be  produced,  for  these  are  very  difficult  of  production 
by  the  graver,  aud  take  a long  time  to  do  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  easier  for  the  draughtsman  to  produce 
thick,  heavy  strokes  than  fine  and  delicate  shading.  The 
best  and  finest  executed  drawing  of  this  kind  would  only 
cost  hundreds,  where  the  engraving  would  cost  thousands, 
and  it  would  take  but  as  many  months  to  produce  as  would 
be  required  years  in  the  other  case.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  map  of  Central  Europe,  which  now 
consists  of  more  than  two  hundred  sheets,  and  which  has 
been  zincographed  at  the  Survey  Office,  at  Vienna,  on  a 
scale  of  1:300,000.  Thirty-five  draughtsmen  have  been 
engaged  for  nearly  six  years  in  drawing  this  map,  and  it  is 
now  almost  finished,  while  its  reproduction  is  going  on 
rapidly,  so  that  the  giant  work  is  quickly  approaching 
completion.  If,  however,  all  the  maps  had  to  be  engraved 
upon  copper,  which  would  have  necessitated  the  assistance 
of  an  army  of  artists,  what  an  incalculable  time  would  the 
work  have  taken,  aud  what  a terrible  sum  it  would  have 
cost ! 

As  regards  the  technical  production  of  these  maps,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  finer  lines,  which  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  mark  with  the  pen,  may  simply  be 
left  out  of  the  drawing,  and  sketched  in  afterwards  in 
retouching  with  the  graver.  Things  which  are  more 
easily  engraved  than  drawn,  and  for  which  the  engraver 
requires  no  original  to  copy  from,  are  also  omitted  in  the 
drawing,  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to 
abandon  altogether  the  other  graphical  arts,  but  only  to 
confine  them  within  narrow  limits,  and,  by  employing  the 
methods  in  combination  with  one  another,  to  produce 
results  of  acknowledged  excellence  with  a minimum 
expenditure  of  time  and  money. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Whilst  M.  Leon  Vidal  continues  his  experiments  with 
the  heliochromic  process,  he  ha?  elaborated  and  is  making 
considerable  progress  in  the  matter,  as  will  be  apparent  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society. 
M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  is  also  working  to  complete  a 
method  of  heliochromy,  the  details  of  which  he  made 
known  some  years  ago.  The  readers  of  the  Photographic 
News  will  no  doubt  remember  that  M.  Ducos  obtained 
some  coloured  pictures  by  passing  the  light  through 
glasses  differently  tinted.  To-day  we  have  received  from 
this  diligent  investigator  a little  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
makes  known  some  modifications  made  by  him  in  the 
original  process.  I send  you  herewith  a specimen  of  his 
work.  The  first  method  consists  in  producing  : — 

a.  Three  negatives  in  the  camera  of  the  same  object : 
the  first  through  the  medium  of  green  glass,  the  second 
through  the  medium  of  blue  glass,  and  the  third  through 
orange  glass. 


b.  To  obtain  by  pigment  printing,  or  similar  methods, 
such  as  chromo-photography,  Woodburytype,  &c.,  a red 
image  with  the  first  negative,  a yellow  image  with  the 
second,  and  a blue  image  with  the  third  ; these  three 
images  superposed  one  above  the  other  constituting  to- 
gether the  finished  heliochromic  image.  Among  the 
difficulties  which  the  operator  has  to  encounter  is  the 
great  duration  of  the  pose  necessary  to  obtain  the  cliches 
in  the  camera  through  the  medium  of  the  orange  and 
green  glass,  and  the  extreme  intensifying  required  in 
these  cases.  His  more  recent  experiments  have  served 
to  diminish  considerably  the  exposure  of  the  negative 
furnished  by  the  red  aud  green  light,  by  employing  a 
collodion  which  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that 
generally  used,  viz.,  iodised  collodion  d la  coralline,  and 
substituting  glass  for  the  paper  for  the  cliches  he  requires. 

Experiments  made  by  M.  Ducos  show  that  the  iodized 
collodion  coloured  with  coralline  is  still  more  sensitive  to 
red  light  than  the  bromised  coralline  collodion  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Vogel.  The  rapidity  of  impression  is  still  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  green  and  yellow  light.  As  to  the  blue 
light,  or  violet,  this  impresses  the  collodion  instantaneously 

These  are  results  which  will  interest  all  photographers 
beyond  the  connection  in  which  they  were  obtained,  for 
they  will  be  of  veritable  importance  in  the  reproduction  of 
paintings,  and  in  more  accurately  representing  all  that 
which  contributes  to  make  a harmonious  picture,  and 
which  is  often  lost  in  the  photographic  copy  of  a painting. 

I have  received  from  a provincial  photographer, 
M.  Thierree,  fils,  of  Bresles,  the  details  of  a printing  pro- 
cess which  is  very  economical,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  very  fine  prints,  the  permanence  of  which  the 
author  believes  to  be  guaranteed.  The  basis  of  the  process 
is  the  simultaneous  coagulation  and  sensitizing  of  the 
albumen,  and  to  effect  this  the  silver  bath  is  thus  com- 
pounded, viz. : — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  80  cub.  cents. 

Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  ...  12  grammes 

Alcohol  at  40°  C.  20  cub.  cents. 

The  paper  is  floated  upon  this  solution,  and  allowed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  liquid  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
Raising  one  of  the  corners  with  the  left  hand,  and  holding 
in  the  right  a glass  rod,  the  face  of  the  albumenized  paper 
is  freed  from  the  excess  of  liquid  by  passing  it  over  the 
rod  two  or  three  times.  The  superfluous  solution  falls 
into  the  bath,  and  the  paper  is  suspended  to  dry,  an  event 
which  soon  takes  place  after  the  paper  has  been  thus 
drained,  for  a quarter  of  the  moisture  hanging  to  the 
surface  consists  of  alcohol.  Among  other  advantages, 
the  use  of  a rod  has  the  effect  of  restoring  to  the  bath  an 
important  quantity  of  solution,  and  thus  maintaining  the 
standard  of  its  volume  and  quality  for  a longer  period. 

The  bath  is  of  twelve  per  cent,  strength  to  begin  with, 
although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  em- 
ployed until  it  has  fallen  to  five  per  cent.,  after  which  it 
is  brought  back  to  its  primitive  strength.  It  also  receives 
an  addition  of  alcohol  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the 
operator  may  deem  the  same  necessary,  judging  from  the 
odour  it  exhales.  In  any  case,  whether  the  bath  is  of 
twelve  or  five  per  cent,  strength,  the  pictures  have  the 
same  intensity,  and  the  same  rich  tone  and  brilliancy, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  alcohol,  and  the  amount  of  the 
same  is  greater  when  the  bath  is  weaker. 

M.  Thierree  assures  me  that  never,  even  in  very  hot 
weather,  does  the  bath  become  discoloured,  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  albumen  being  complete.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  fear  the  advent  of  sulphur  in  the  silver  bath. 
The  latter  may  be  retained  at  a very  low  degree  of 
strength — five  or  six  per  cent. — and  will  still  yield  prints 
of  an  irreproachable  character.  This  minimum  of  silver 
is  amply  sufficient  to  transform  into  chloride  of  silver  the 
salt  mixed  with  the  albumen,  and  to  convert  a portion  of 
the  latter  into  albumenate  of  silver.  I inally,  the  paper, 
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freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitrate  which  is 
usually  left  upon  its  surface,  will  keep  white  for  a con- 
siderable period.  In  fact,  the  albumen,  being  rapidly 
coagulated  by  contact  with  the  sensitizing  liquid,  becomes 
less  permeable,  and  protects  the  body  of  the  paper  and 
the  sizing  of  it. 

The  economy  resulting  from  this  process  is  considerable. 
To  print  five  thousand  cartes-de-visite,  and  five  hundred 
prints,  whole  plate  size  (taking  into  account  sheets  lost, 
and  bad  impressions),  our  correspondent  employed  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  whole  sheets  of  paper,  and  used 
but  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  grammes  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  being  at  the  rate  of  T05  gramme  per  sheet.  If  lie 
had  employed  instead  a bath  of  fifteen  per  cent,  strength, 
without  the  aid  of  a glass  rod  to  drain  the  sheets,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  maintain  it  at  a strength  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  silver  absorbed 
by  each  sheet  would  have  amounted  to  about  three  grammes. 
As  much,  therefore,  as  eight  hundred  .and  twenty-eight 
grammes  would  have  been  necessary  of  nitrate  in  this  case, 
instead  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  This  proves 
that,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol,  we  may  allow  the 
strength  of  the  bath  to  fall  very  considerably  without 
inconvenience ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  there  being 
less  silver  in  the  paper,  there  will  be  very  much  less 
found  in  the  washings  and  in  the  residues. 

To  resume:  the  advantages  which  M.  Thierree  claims  in 
favour  of  his  process  are  the  following : — Consolidation  of 
the  albumen  film,  which  is  the  true  basis  of  the  image ; 
maintainance  of  the  volume  of  the  bath  and  its  state  of 
purity ; rapid  desiccation  and  long  preservation  ot  the 
paper  ; and  economy  in  the  use  of  silver. 

Some  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the  action  of 
hydrogen,  pure  or  mixed,  upon  nitrate  of  silver.  M. 
l’ellet,  who  has  made  some  experiments  upon  the  same 
subject,  has  just  communicated  the  results  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  a memoir,  of  which  the  following  is  a brief 
summary : — 

Firstly.  A solution  of  neutral  or  slightly  acid  nitrate 
of  silver  is  not  reduced  by  pure  hydrogen  in  a cold  state. 

Secondly.  Alkaline  nitrate  of  silver  undergoes,  when 
cold,  an  incipient  reduction  in  proportion  to  its  alka- 
linity, and  an  elevation  of  temperature  accelerates  the 
reducing  action. 

Thirdly.  Hydrogen  is  without  any  action  upon  a solution 
of  acid  nitrate  of  silver,  whether  cold  or  warm. 

Fourthly.  Nitrite  of  silver  cannot  exist  in  the  pre- 
sence of  nitric  acid,  especially  in  a warm  state. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


A TOBACCO  PRESERVATIVE  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Watson  informs  us  that  he  has  had  consider- 
able success  in  using  tobacco  as  a preservative.  He  adds  : — ■ 
“ I have  placed  the  formula  in  the  hands  of  a friend — 
an  amateur— and  he  tells  me  he  is  going  to  adopt  it  in 
preference  to  others  which  he  has  tried.  I subjoin  the 
formula  for  preservative  herewith,  which  will  keep  for 
some  time  after  preparation  : — 

Tobacco  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  grains 

Gum  arabic  10  ,, 

Water  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Boil  the  tobacco  in  the  water,  which  you  will  find  to  make 
a saturated  solution,  and  on  cooling  to  throw  down  a por- 
tion of  the  soluble  matter  out  of  solution.  Filter,  and  in 
the  filtrate  dissolve  the  gum.  I have  found  tobacco 
per  se  to  give  good  results,  but  prefer  to  add  the  gum 
when  the  plates  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time.” 


A NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER* 

Whilst  in  former  days  excellent  paper  for  photographic 
purposes  was  produced  by  at  least  seven  or  eight  factories, 
at  the  present  day  we  are  dependent  upon  two  inanu- 

* Fhotographischcs  Archie. 


facturers  alone,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Messrs.  Steinbach 
and  Co.  (of  Malmedy)  and  Blanchet  Bros,  (of  Rives)  now 
supply  nearly  all  the  raw  paper  required  by  photographers. 
The  last  named  firm,  whose  paper  is  much  sought  after,  but 
who,  of  late,  have  been  troubled  with  defects  in  sizing,  and 
metallic  spots,  has  recently  undertaken  the  manufacture  of 
a raw  paper,  which  ,if  the  price  is  not  too  high,  should  be 
deemed  faultless.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  Rive 
paper,  which  will  be  manufactured  as  before,  the  new  paper 
cairies  a watermark  of  three  stars,  and  it  will  be  prepared  of 
similar  weight,  viz.,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  ream. 
The  sheets  are  exceedingly  clean,  and  of  a very  homo- 
geneous texture.  We  have  desired  Dr.  Schnauss  to  submit 
the  material  to  chemical  examination,  and  the  results  of  his 
investigation  we  here  annex. 

Examination  op  TnE  New  Raw  Paper  of  Blanchet 
Frf.res  et  Klebeu,  of  Rives. 

(1) .  Treated  with  iodine  water,  it  became  uniformly 
blue,  and  maintained  this  colour  for  a long  time,  a proof  of 
the  absence  of  S02  and  Ss02  salts  (sulphurous  and 
hyposuiphurous  salts). 

(2) .  'Jest  for  tlic  sizing. — Treated  with  ether  which  had 
previously  been  shaken  with  S03  (sulphuric  acid),  and  then 
dried,  the  paper  allowed  moisture  to  pass  through,  a proof 
of  the  vegetable  character  of  the  sizing  (resinous  soap). 

(3) .  Ashes. — The  paper  leaves  behind  a rather  large 
amount  of  white  ash,  which  has  a strong  alkaline  reaction. 
Water  does  not  dissolve  it  to  any  extent;  dilute  acid 
dissolves  it  partially,  with  the  development  of  gas.  The 
residue  is  silicic  acid  ; the  muriatic  acid  solution  contains, 
besides  traces  of  Fe2  03,  almost  nothing  but  CaO,  which  was 
found  in  the  ash  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  calcium. 
Curicusly  enough,  no  trace  of  alumina  could  be  found, 
although  in  the  sizing  of  the  paper  alum  is  employed. 

(4) .  Behaviour  of  the  paper  as  regards  the  action  of  the 
silver  upon  the  sizing. — This  is,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  investigation,  and  the  sizing  must 
especially  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  inorganic 
properties  of  the  paper,  as  also  the  pure  cellulose,  may  be 
considered  to  be  without  any  action  upon  the  silver 
solution. 

To  remove  the  sizing  (resinous  soap)  the  paper  was 
digested  for  some  time  in  water  containing  a little  NaO, 
and  the  solution  was  then  filtered  and  carefully  evaporated. 
A part  of  the  filtrate  was  accurately  neutralised  with  N05, 
and  there  were  separated  flakes  of  resinous  acid,  and  then  a 
few  drops  of  silver  solution  were  added  in  the  dark.  A 
whitish  precipitate  was  at  once  formed,  which  soon  changed 
to  a yellowish-white.  After  a few  days’  preservation  in  the 
dark  the  tint  became  of  a dark  flesh  colour.  The  paper 
itself  behaved  in  the  same  way  in  contact  with  silver  solu- 
tion. It  was  dipped  into  silver  solution  for  some  minutes, 
and  preserved  sheltered  from  the  light,  but  with  access  to 
the  air.  Very  soon  it  became  of  a brownish-yellow  tint, 
which  gradually  darkened.  The  freshly-silvered  paper, 
exposed  to  sunlight  for  a few  hours,  does  not  change  its 
white  colour,  a sign  that  the  browning  is  due  to  a decom- 
position, in  a moist  atmosphere,  taking  place  between  the 
sizing  and  the  silver  solution.  As  soon  as  this  occurs  the 
silvered  paper  becomes  more  sensitive  to  light.  If  protected 
from  the  access  of  light,  and  neither  dried  by  means  of 
hygroscopic  bodies  nor  artificial  warmth,  the  silvered  paper 
keeps  for  an  almost  indefinite  time  undecomposed,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a corked  bottle  or  capsuled  vessel.  Iu  the  same 
way,  also,  does  the  silvered  albumenized  paper  behave  if 
likewise  kept  from  the  light. 

(5) .  A muriatic  acid  digest  of  the  unburnt  paper  was  also 
carefully  examined  by  way  of  control  experiment,  and  again 
traces  of  S03,  Fe203,  and  much  CaO  was  found,  but  no 
alumina;  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  were  due,  probably, 
to  the  bleaching  agent  employed,  and  the  iron  rollers  used 
in  the  manufacture.  Metallic  iron  particles,  which  cause 
metallic  spots,  were  not  present. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  POWDER 
PROCESS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  B.  OBERNETTER  * 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  Mr.  J.  Wyard,  of  London, f was  the 
first  who,  in  1860,  made  use  of  the  powder  process  to  pro- 
duce pictures  upon  enamel,  and  burnt  them  in  upon  glass 
and  English  porcelain.  Joubert,  Lafon  de  Camarsac,  and 
Poitevin  all  worked  in  a similar  direction.  In  the  London 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  Lafon  de  Camarsac  ex- 
hibited several  enamel  brooches,  as  also  a porcelain  cup 
upon  which  photographs  had  been  burnt.  The  novelty  of 
these  objects  impelled  me  to  make  some  experiments  in  the 
matter,  and  these  at  once  convinced  me  that  the  subject 
was  one  which  would  repay  investigation. 

From  the  year  1862  down  to  the  present  moment  I have 
occupied  myself  with  the  powder  process,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  have  practised  it  with  some  success.  The  fact 
that  my  communication  on  the  subject  of  reproducing 
negatives  has  met  with  approval  has  induced  me  to  pub- 
lish in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  the  details  of 
my  researches  in  this  direction.  I trust  that  the  high 
degree  of  success  which  has  attended  my  efforts  may 
move  others  to  adopt  the  process,  and  further  contribute 
to  its  value. 

In  the  early  days  very  little  was  known  of  the  various 
methods  experimented  with,  and  it  was  only  by  private 
correspondence  that  I was  enabled  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  work  of  the  gentlemen  above  named. 
I continued  my  experiments  systematically,  and  within  a 
year  I had  elaborated  a method  which  worked  in  a most 
perfect  and  trustworthy  manner.  Many  processes  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time,  up  to  the  present  day, 
of  the  modes  of  producing  enamel  photographs.  If  we 
look  closely  into  these  methods  we  find  scarcely  any  dif- 
ference among  them,  but  there  are  the  same  defects  in  all 
of  them,  rendering  sure  and  certain  success  impossible ; 
these  defects  have  been  carried  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  appear  in  the  most  recent  processes  published. 

Till  now  it  has  been  the  custom  to  prepare  a mixture  of 
bichromate  salts  and  some  organic  body,  such  as  albumen, 
gum,  dextrine,  gelatine,  sugar,  &c.,  and  to  pour  a thin 
solution  of  this  solution  upon  glass,  paper,  or  porcelain  ; 
the  film  was  rendered  partly  insoluble  by  exposure  under 
a positive  picture,  and  dusted  over  with  fine  enamel 
powder,  which  adhered  only  to  those  portions  of  the  sur- 
face where  the  light  has  not  impinged  upon  it,  and  this 
dusting  of  the  image,  so  to  speak,  develops  the  picture. 
Whether  the  picture  was  transferred  by  means  of  collo- 
dion, or  whether  it  remained  upon  its  original  basis,  it  was 
invariably  washed  with  acid  to  free  it  from  the  superfluous 
bichromate  contained  in  it.  The  employment  of  an  acid 
to  get  rid  of  the  chromium  salt  is,  however,  the  sole 
reason  why  all  hitherto  published  methods  have  given  un- 
satisfactory results,  for  under  these  circumstances  the 
enamel  pigments  employed  never  possess  an  agreeable 
tone,  and  do  not  attain  a brilliant  gloss  when  burnt  in 
upon  the  porcelain.  My  first  experiment  showed  me  that 
the  cause  of  matt  discoloured  pictures  was  due  to  a 
chemical  change  which  the  pigments  employed  had  under- 
gone. The  composition  of  the  enamel  employed  is  well 
known,  and  I submitted  a sample  of  it  to  the  action  of  the 
agents  employed  in  the  process,  and  then  prepared  a 
picture  with  the  powder  for  comparison  with  another 
image  burnt  in  with  enamel  pigment  which  had  not  been 
acted  upon.  The  result  of  my  experiment  was  asfollo ws  : — 

Water  and  organic  bodies,  such  as  gum,  albumen,  &c., 
are  without  any  action.  Enamel  pigment  treated  with 
these,  and  then  washed,  come  out  of  the  furnace  like 
normal  colours,  l'he  chromic  salts  destroy  the  lead  in  the 
colours  forming  chromate  of  lead.  If  the  colour  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  a solution  of  bichromate,  the  whole  of 
the  lead  compound  in  the  pigment  is  decomposed,  and, 
instead  of  the  original  important  flux,  the  enamel  contains 

* Head  before  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society, 
t See  remarks  on  another  page. 


chromate  of  lead.  This  latter,  when  burnt  in,  possesses 
no  gloss ; but  if,  to  such  a pigment  containing  chromic 
acid,  some  fresh  flux  is  added,  then  the  former  recovers 
its  original  tone  and  brilliancy.  This  result  is  obtained 
when  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid  has  been  but  very 
brief,  and  the  chrome  salt  is  not  a simple  chromate,  but 
rather  an  alkaline  salt.  The  change  of  colour  may  there- 
fore be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  more  flux,  thus  pre- 
venting the  action  of  an  acid  chromate  salt  upon  the 
pigment.  If  the  enamel  pigment  is  treated  with  any  acid, 
then  the  whole  of  the  flux  is  decomposed,  the  metallic 
oxides,  which  form  the  colouring  matter,  being  partially 
dissolved  and  changed  ; the  colour  loses  its  tone  and  bril- 
liancy, and  it  is  no  longer  an  enamel  pigment,  but  a mixture 
of  difficultly  soluble  metallic  oxides,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt,  &c. 

In  all  processes  hitherto  published  it  is  recommended  to 
immerse  the  powder  image  in  dilute  acid,  or  to  wash  it 
with  the  same,  so  that  the  excess  of  bichromate  salt  may 
be  dissolved  away,  and  the  obnoxious  compound  and  tint 
in  this  way  removed  ; but,  as  1 have  already  shown,  the 
dullness  of  the  image  and  the  bad  colour  of  the  burnt-in 
image  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  picture. 

The  remedy  is  obvious : if,  instead  of  an  acid,  we  have 
recourse  to  an  alkali  solution,  this  neutralises,  on  washing, 
the  bichromate  salt,  and  acts  as  a solvent  upon  any 
chromate  of  lead  that  may  have  been  formed ; at  the  same 
time  it  does  not  attack  either  the  metallic  oxides  or  the 
flux.  Enamel  pigments  do  not  suffer  any  change  on  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  dilute  alkali,  or  soda  solution. 
These  simple  experiments  I made  ten  years  ago,  and  they 
were  the  cause  of  my  success  in  working  the  process. 
Those  who  have  experimented  with  the  method,  and 
have  abandoned  it  from  vexation  due  to  their  ill-success, 
should  try  once  more,  and,  instead  of  an  acid,  employ 
potash  or  soda  solution  for  washing.  The  result  will  be 
sure  to  repay  one. 

All  published  methods  are  at  once  practical  if  only  the 
word  acid  is  struck  out.  I am  firmly  convinced  that 
all  those  who  at  the  Vienua  Exhibition  exhibited  such 
beautiful  enamel  photographs  employed  an  alkaline  for 
washing  out  the  chromium  salts.  And  if  I cannot  prove 
that  I am  the  first,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  discover  this 
matter,  I will,  at  any  rate,  be  the  first  to  publish  it  for  the 
good  of  all. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  proportions  of 
the  sensitive  solution.  Gum,  dextrine,  albumen,  or  gela- 
tine, combined  with  more  or  less  sugar,  to  which  eight  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  are  added,  and 
water  in  sufficient  quantity,  always  give  results  of  some 
kind.  I employ  the  simplest  and  the  most  uniform  kind 
of  preparation  for  porcelain  pictures,  viz.,  gum  or  grape 
sugar,  and  by  adding  glycerine,  correct  the  solution 
according  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  the  time 
being.  This  latter  operation  is  the  most  difficult  of  all. 
Only  practice  and  experience  can  here  indicate  the  proper 
course  to  pursue. 

Many  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  the  solutions  in  the 
dark,  and  to  coat  their  plates  in  the  dark,  and  apply  the 
powder  in  the  dark  also.  Irrespective  of  the  fact  that  a 
solution  in  light  does  not  lose  its  good  qualities,  the  dry 
plate,  it  may  be  stated,  does  not  suffer  by  being  exposed 
for  a short  time,  such  as  suffices  for  the  placing  of  the 
film  in  the  printing  frame  and  applying  the  powder  to  the 
action  of  daylight.  All  my  porcelain  and  glass  pictures 
arc  produced  in  the  ordinary  working  room  of  my  studio. 
These  remarks  on  the  production  of  photo-enamels  are,  of 
course,  ouly  supplementary  to  the  details  of  processes 
already  known  and  practised. 

'Those  who  have  worked  the  powder  process  will  have 
become  aware  of  many  possible  applications  of  it.  At  the 
time  1 was  producing  my  porcelain  pictures  they  were 
making  in  Paris  the  beautiful  glass  stereoscopic  slides. 
Pictures  of  this  kind  I employed  as  positives  for  the 
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production  of  burnt-in  photographs  upon  cups,  saucers, 
&c.  These  stereoscopic  pictures  were  not  varnished,  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  upon  very  thin  glass,  aud  easily 
injured.  My  plan  of  proceeding  was  to  prepare  a sensitive 

solution  of — 

Gelatine  ...  1 gramme 

Gum 2 grammes 

Sugar 8 „ 


Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  4 ,, 

Water...  ...  ...  ...  150  ,, 

and  with  this  a glass  plate  was  coated.  The  film,  when 
dry,  was  exposed  under  one  of  these  stereoscopic  slides, 
and  then  finely  divided  silver  was  dusted  on,  the  powder 
being  produced  by  precipitating  a dilute  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  with  acid  sulphate  of  iron  solution.  The  more 
dilute  the  solution  the  finer  is  the  precipitate  formed. ; but 
washing  the  precipitate,  filtering,  and  drying  it,  is  a tedious 
and  costly  operation.  I therefore  sought  for  some  otl  er 
finely  divided  and  innocuous  matter,  experimenting  with 
oxides  of  iron,  clays,  &c.,  until  at  last,  in  graphite,  1 found 
a body  which  seemed  to  answer  every  necessary  condition, 
and  which,  moreover,  was  not  a costly  commodity.  When 
I had  secured  a picture  of  sufficient  vigour  upon  the  plate, 
I washed  it  by  simply  pouring  over  it  a mixture  of  nitric 
acid,  alcohol,  and  water,  in  equal  parts,  thus  eliminating 
the  sugar  and  the  chromium  salt.  In  this  way  I prepared 
several  positives  upon  uniformly  thick  glass,  cut  them 
accurately  with  a diamond  to  the  proper  dimensions,  and 
was  able  in  this  way  to  print  six  or  more  pictures  upon 
porcelain  plates.  These  positives  were  .all  reversed,  and 
yielded,  therefore,  upon  porcelain  prints  in  their  proper 
sense.  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  me  at  that 
time  to  have  reproduced  negatives,  but  as  such  work  was 
not  then  necessary  in  my  business,  and  no  demand  existed 
for  reproduced  negatives,  I paid  no  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Another  very  interesting  experiment  is  the  following. 
A copper,  zinc,  or  glass  plate  is  coated  with  a syrupy  solu- 
tion made  up  of — • 

Gelatine  ...  10  grammes 

Glycerine  2 „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  4 ,, 

Water 50  ,, 

When  this  has  dried  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  or  glass, 
it  is  put  under  a reversed  negative  and  exposed  to  light. 
After  printing  it  is  sprinkled  with  fine  zinc  powder,  aud  if 
the  plate  is  desired  perfectly  fiat,  one  pauses  in  the  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  picture  appears  as  a positive  by  reflected 
fight.  If,  however,  a deeper  typographical  image  is  de- 
sired, then  the  plate  is  breathed  upon  and  dusted  so  long 
with  zinc  powder  until  the  latter  has  penetrated  deeply 
the  unexposed  portions  of  the  plate.  When  glass  plates 
are  being  used,  the  operation  may  be  viewed  and  con- 
trolled by  transmitted  fight,  but  with  copper  plates  the 
depth  of  the  engraving  can  only  be  estimated  with  the  eye 
as  nearly  as  possible.  When  the  plate  is  sufficiently  pow- 
dered, it  is  washed  with  water  to  get  rid  of  a portion  of 
the  chromium  salt  until  the  rinsing  water  ruus  off  of  a 
lemon  colour,  and  then  the  plate  is  allowed  to  dry  sponta- 
neously. The  not  quite  wholly  removed  chromium  salt 
suffices  to  render  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  surface  insoluble 
by  long  exposure  of  the  plate  to  fight,  or  by  heating  to 
about  150°  Centigrade.  When,  by  one  operation  or  the 
other,  the  film  has  been  made  insoluble,  then  the  surface 
of  the  plate  is  etched  by  means  of  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
The  zinc  is  dissolved,  and  the  hydrogen  formed  combines 
in  statu  nascenti  with  the  insoluble  gelatine  in  contact  with 
it,  and  renders  the  latter  again  soluble. 

By  moistening  with  water,  the  image  may  be  printed 
from  in  the  same  way  as  a lithographic  stone.  If  a relief 
is  desired,  then  the  whole  plate  is  washed  with  hot  water  ; 
as  deep  as  the  zinc  has  penetrated  by  powdering,  so  deeply 
is  the  gelatine  dissolved,  and  the  relief  produced.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  half-tones  are  also  deep  in  this  case,  and 
therefore  the  method  is  only  applicable  for  reproductions 


of  fine  drawings,  but  these  are  copied  with  a sharpness 
unknown  in  other  processes. 

I believe  it  to  be  possible  to  prepare  printer’s  blocks  in 
this  way  for  the  printing  press.  My  first  pictures  in  the 
printing  press  were  thus  produced,  and  in  larger  editions 
from  one  plate  1 even  now  have  recourse  to  this  method, 
especially  when  the  subjects  iiresent  sharp  outlines,  such 
as  maps,  plans,  &c. 

Unfortunately,  I must  warn  photographers  of  taking  up 
this  class  of  work,  for  the  zinc  powder  with  which  one  has 
to  operate  is  very  iujunous  to  health  when  breathed  into 
the  lungs.  Half  a day’s  work  with  the  powder  produces 
a metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.  It  is 
possible  partially  to  guard  against  breathing  in  the  dust, 
but  everything  that  keeps  off  the  dust  also  prevents  one 
from  breathing  upon  the  plates,  which  is  indispensable  in 
working  the  process.  Nevertheless,  two  or  three  plates 
may  be  prepared  daily  without  personal  injury. 

These  are  my  most  interesting  experiences  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  powder  process  with  bichromate  salts. 
In  my  next  communication  I will  treat  of  the  powder  pro- 
cess with  iron  and  other  metallic  oxides  as  the  sensitive 
bodies.  As  in  these  bodies  a suboxide  is  formed  on  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxide  by  the  action  of  fight,  and  the  former  is 
more  hygroscopic  than  the  latter,  the  contrary  result  is 
produced  as  when  the  bichromate  salts  are  employed  in 
copying  a negative,  for  in  the  former  case  a positive  pic- 
ture of  similar  beauty  is  obtained. 


(ftfirnsgoutotia. 

IMPEDIMENTA  OF  TIIE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  surprise  and  regret  that 
a critical  remark  made  by  me  iu  my  article  upon  the  “•  Impedi- 
menta of  the  Magic  Lantern,”  although  just,  has  unintentionally 
caused  Mr.  Nicol  to  feel  so  sore.  I believe  I have  had  as  much 
practical  experience  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  still  I have  no 
ambition  to  be  styled  a mechanic,  therefore  the  declamatory 
effusion  of  Mr.  Nicol  does  not  affect  me,  as  he  does  not  defend  his 
project ; and  as  it  has  no  doubt  been  smartly  criticised  by  the 
clique,  I will,  in  Scotch  parlance,  let  that  flea  stick  by  the  wa'. 
In  Scotland,  the  old  sugar-loaf  form  of  weight  may  be  still 
used,  and  I should  have  thought  a quarter  of  a century’s  experi- 
ence would  have  taught  Mr.  Nicol  that  if  placed  upon  their  sides, 
provided  that  the  ledge  of  the  pressure  boards  is  properly  con- 
structed, they  would  lay  perfectly  safe,  without  the  necessity  of 
depriving  him  of  all  the  gentlemanly  appurtenances  he  possessed. 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  block  weight,  having  a bar  handle, 
and  the  number  of  pounds  it  represents  cast  in  figures  upon  its  top, 
has  quite  superseded  all  other  varieties,  and  Mr.  Nicol,  I am  sure, 
would  allow  them  to  be  the  very  thing  required,  and  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  iron  bars  he  proposes,  which,  although  they, 
upon  occasion,  prove  excellent  substitutes  for  kitchen  pokers  or  life 
preservers,  would,  I should  imagine,  prove  dangerous,  troublesome, 
and  noisy  cab  companions. 

I still  hold  to  my  opinion  that  the  pressure  boards  constitute 
the  chief  impedimenta  of  the  dissolving  view  apparatus.  I am 
not  aware  of  the  size  of  that  used  by  Mr.  Nicol,  but  will  describe 
my  own.  It  consists  of  a pair  of  lanterns  having  four-inch  con- 
densers, with  lamps,  jets,  tubing,  and  to  light  either  with  gas  or 
oil  as  may  be  required.  I carry  about  six  dozen  slides.  All  the 
above  are  contained  in  two  boxes,  measuring  about  24  by  16  by 
16  inches.  My  pressure  boards,  which  are  boxes,  and  carry  the 
bags,  are  43  by  32  by  6 inches,  and  weigh  about  fifty-six  pounds 
each. 

After  giving  these  data,  I need  not  point  out  to  your  readers 
the  error  under  which  Mr.  Nicol  labours  when  he  asks  what  good 
it  would  be  to  do  away  with  the  latter  unwieldy  objects,  and 
substitute  in  their  place  a pair  of  bags  which,  by  a little  alteration 
in  the  size  of  the  above  named  boxes,  could  be  packed  in  them, 
and  conveniently  carried  either  behind  or  on  the  top  of  a cab  or 
by  rail.  That  this  is  not  a Utopian  idea  I think  I can  show.  I 
will  not  dispute  the  universal  ingenuity  of  Mr.  A.,  but  allow  him 
to  be  capable  of  anything,  from  picking  a lock — a dangerous 
accomplishment,  by  the  bye — to  taking  an  observation  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets ; but  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  amateurs 
allow  their  imagination  to  outstrip  their  judgment,  work  without 
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a plan,  and  throw  all  caution  aside.  That  this  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  A. — and  1 should  not  think  that  he  would  thank  Mr.  Nicol 
for  exposing  it— is  evident,  otherwise  he  would  have  proved  the 
success  of  his  experiment  by  inflating  his  bags  with  common  air, 
and  noticing  their  action  before  venturing  to  use  them  at  an 
exhibition.  Had  so  clever  a man  as  Mr  A.  used  his  reasoning 
faculties,  they  would  have  told  him  that  the  resistance  of  any 
machine  must  be  fully  equal  to  any  pressure  to  which  it  may  have 
to  submit,  w'hether  from  within  or  without. 

Mr.  Nicol,  being  a Ph.D..  will  no  doubt  understand  that  if  the 
heavy  head  of  a man,  together  with  the  bones,  shoulders,  and 
arms,  were  unsupported  by  the  spinal  column,  but  allowed  to  press 
upon  the  lungs,  unprotected  by  the  ribs,  the  effect  would  be 
fatal,  and  somewhat  similar  to  what  happened  to  Mr.  A.'s  bags. 
In  my  hasty  sketch,  necessarily  short,  1 reckoned  on  the  good 
sense  of  your  readers,  and  did  not  name  them  ; but  in  all  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  they  are  a matter  of  necessity.  As  an 
example,  I refer  Mr.  Nicol  to  the  common  kitchen  bellows, 
which,  if  he  requires  ocular  demonstration,  he  can  cut  open,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  ribs  prevent  their  flexible  parts  being  blown 
out  like  a bladder. 

I cannot  claim  the  idea  of  forming  square  gas  bags  to  be 
used  without  pressure-boards  as  my  own.  They  have  for  a 
long  time  been  supplied  by  makers  of  eminence,  and  found 
to  answer  well.  My  proposition  was  only  to  r emedy  some  of 
their  inconveniences,  and  improve  their  appearance.  1 believe 
I may  presume,  without  arrogance,  to  caution  Mr.  Nicol  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  pointing  a moral,  otherwise  he  may,  perchance, 
adorn  a tale  unenviable. 

While  writing  on  this  subject,  I wish  kindly  to  suggest  to 
“Oxygen”  that  in  his  proposition  to  use  water  as  a weight  he 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  a pint  of  water  weighs  only 
one  ponHd,  and  thus  it  would  require  fourteen  gallons  to  equal 
112  pounds,  the  weight  required;  bags  made  of  sufficient  size 
to  hold  such  a quantity  would  be  very  costly  and  unwieldy ; 
that  the  weight  upon  a pressure-board  requires  to  be  placed  at 
that  point  where  its  pressure  may  have  a tendency  downwards 
and  towards  the  top,  otherwise  the  gas  would  not  flow,  and  the 
bag  might  be  burst ; also,  that  water  finds  its  own  level : so  that 
if  an  open  tin  case  containing  the  proper  quantity  could  be  placed 
in  a right  position  upon  a full  bag,  the  descent  of  the  pressure- 
board  caused  by  the  emission  of  the  gas  would  so  alter  matters 
that  the  w’ater  would  be  spilt,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  whole 
affair  topple  over  on  the  floor. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

5,  Clarence  Place,  Ilfracombe,  April  28th.  J.  Martin. 


in  Stubia. 

The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Society. — The  Society 
has  just  issued  a circular  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  joining.  Photographic  assistants  would  do  well  to 
give  the  subject  their  earnest  attention.  A copy  of  the  circular 
may  be  obtained  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson, 
174,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Cleaning  Varnished  Negatives. — Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer, 
writing  to  the  Philadelphia  Photographer,  says  : — “ I have  seen 
many  ways  of  cleaning  off  varnished  negatives,  but  of  course 
like  my  way  best,  and  as  I have  never  found  any  one  using  it, 
except  where  I have  taught  them,  1 will  give  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  I proceed  as  follows  : I take  ray  varnished  negative  and 
pour  on  it  a little  concentrated  ammonia,  rubbing  it  well  over 
the  surface;  then  setting  it  in  a level  place,  pour  a littlo  more 
on  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  prepave  another  the  same  way  ; 
then  lay  the  varnished  sides  together,  and  serve  another  the 
same  way,  and  continue  doing  so  till  I have  a dozen  or  two  in 
the  pile.  Then  set  a weight  on  top  and  let  them  lay  an  hour 
or  so,  when  the  film  will  easily  come  off,  and,  after  thorough 
rinsing,  he  ready  for  albumonizing.  I cleaned  and  albumen- 
ized  fifty  quarter-glasses  in  a little  over  an  hour  a short  time 
since  it  is  much  the  quickest,  and  I think  the  cleanest, 
method  I have  ever  seen  published.” 


©urrespoutonts. 

Dartmoor. — A metal  box  for  storing  dry  plates  is  in  many  respects 
best,  but  care  is  required  not  to  leave  on  the  plate  any  of  the 
metallic  particles  rubbed  from  the  groove  by  the  edges  of  the 
glass.  At  one  time  a strong  objection  existed  against  wooden 
boxes  for  storing  dry  plates,  especially  if  the  wood  were  pine,  as 
an  impression  prevailed  to  the  effect  that  the  resinous  exhalations 
produced  fog. 


Enamellist. — The  question  depends  entirely  upon  the  terms  of 
the  bargain.  Of  course,  if  you  purchase  a formula  as  a secret,  it 
derives  a portion  of  its  commercial  value  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
known  only  to  a limited  number,  and  such  competition  as  it  might 
aid  is  circumscribed.  You  are  unquestionably  to  some  extent 
damaged  by  the  open  publication,  but  unless  some  guarantee  as  to 
communication  to  a limited  number  only  were  entered  into  at  tho 
time  you  purchased,  it  does  not  stem  that  you  have  any  remedy. 
Various  patents  for  enamel  processes  have  been  taken,  but  there 
is  none,  we  believe,  in  relation  to  the  powder  process  now  in  force. 
Joubert’s  patent  was  taken  in  January,  1860,  and  is  now  expired. 
Some  years  ago  another  powder  process  was  patented  in  this 
country,  known  as  Leth’s  process,  but  we  believe  it  was  not  kept 
up  beyond  the  first  three  years. 

Fekri  Sulvii. — AVc  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  what  you  mean  by  the 
“ receipt  for  a good  enamel  varnish  for  cartes.”  The  enamel  sur- 
face which  is  sometimes  applied  to  cards  is  not  a varnish  at  all, 
but  a coating  of  gelatine  and  collodion,  applied  in  the  way  we 
have  often  desciibed.  You  will  find  it  described  in  our  last  Year- 
Book  on  page  117.  2.  The  production  of  Rembrandt  effects 

depends  upon  the  lighting  of  the  sitter.  AVe  have  described  the 
mode  of  proceeding  repeatedly,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
peat details  in  this  column.  All  the  light  is  covered  up  except  a 
small  space,  near  to  which  the  sitter  is  placed  ; and  reflected  lights 
are  secured  by  the  aid  of  suitable  screens.  3.  It  scarcely  seems  to 
us  that  tho  publication  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  amongst 
photographers  would  be  of  sufficient  interest. 

Twelve  Months. — AVe  should  think  that  your  first  year’s  experi- 
ence ought  to  be  very  encouraging,  and  we  should  recommend  you 
to  persevere,  resolving  to  increase  your  business  steadily.  There 
appears  to  be  every  prospect  of  success.  The  saleable  value  of  a 
business  depends  upon  so  many  things  that  we  cannot  very  well 
give  even  a rough  estimate  of  the  worth  of  yours. 

Simplex  Veritas.— Our  answer  was  intended  to  imply  that  wo 
had  always  believed  that  the  method  employed  at  Liverpool  was 
one  of  several  known  methods,  and  that  similar  things  had  been 
done  some  time  before.  2.  Regarding  the  preservation  of  photo- 
graphs by  hermetically  sealing  them  from  atmospheric  influences, 
it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  rapid  fading  would  be  avoided  ; 
but  we  believe  that  more  photographs  perish  from  the  consequences 
of  imperfect  fixation  than  atmospheric  influences.  If  a print  be 
perfectly  fixed  and  washed,  it  is  probable  that  perfect  protection 
from  the  atmosphere  would  preserve  it  from  fading.  There  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  specific  time  laid  down  for  the  fixation  of 
prints.  The  thickness  and  character  of  ihc  paper,  the  amount  of 
unchanged  chloride  of  silver  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  strength 
and  temperature  of  the  solution,  materially  modify  the  time. 
Sometimes  five  minutes  may  be  sufficient,  but,  as  a rule,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  summer,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
in  winter,  have  been  found  in  practice  to  answer  best  for  general 
use.  Too  long  immersion  is  always  undesirable.  Our  experi- 
ence leaves  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  improbability  of  photo- 
graphers paying  for  the  hint  in  question,  and  of  course  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  our  conviction  when  we  are  asked.  AA'e  shall 
have  pleasure  in  publishing  tho  details.  AVe  will  return  the  cutting. 

G.  F.  L.  suggests  that  in  printing  life-size  heads,  whether  from 
direct  negatives  or  enlarged  negatives,  rough  drawing  paper  should 
bo  employed  instead  of  albumenized  paper,  the  texture  of  tho 
former  being  much  more  effective,  he  thinks.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  before,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

M.  R. — The  poverty  of  tone  of  which  you  complain  is  more  due  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  negative  than  the  toning  bath.  Your 
negative  is  apparently  flat  and  weak,  and  without  a good,  Vigor- 
ous image  is  obtained  in  the  printing  frame  from  a good  negative, 
you  cannot  hope  for  a fine,  rich  tone  in  the  gold  bath. 

F.  E.  writes  to  express  regret  at  the  turn  of  affairs  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  to  express  his  approval  of  our  comments  last 
week.  lie  asks  if  it  be  absolutely  certain  that  those  identified 
with  the  origin  of  the  agitation  were  again  summoned  to  be  ready 
for  combined  action?  as,  if  this  were  really  so,  it  was,  he  thinks, 
“ a menace  which  in  itself  showed  that  the  reconciliation  was 
hollow,  that  it  was,  in  fact,  but  an  armed  truce,  and  showed  that 
the  demon  of  distrust  was  still  in  the  ascendant.”  If  that  were 
not  so,  “ if  no  preparation  of  the  kind,  for  opposition,  existed,  he 
thinks  it  was  very  unwise  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Glaisher  not  to 
make  clear,  in  a conciliatory  spirit,  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
council  were  placed,  as  it  would  have  been  easy  to  show  an  im- 
partial audience  that  reconciliation  necessarily  meant  a restoration 
of  the  state  of  things  before  the  quarrel.”  In  any  case,  ho  adds, 
“an  attempt  to  enforce  conditions  as  a basis  of  reconciliation 
simply  amounted  to  coercion,  which  it  must  have  been  clear  to  any 
one  could  not  be  acceded  to.”  Finally,  ho  asks:  "Is  every 
avenue  of  harmonious  co-operation  closed,  or  are  there  still  means 
of  securing  agreement  ? ” Candidly,  we  fear  not.  The  best  thing 
that  can  now  be  done,  so  far  as  we  OAn  see,  will  be  to  get  a new 
codo  of  rules  out  and  a new  general  election  by  tho  entire  suffrages 
of  the  society.  AA'e  fear  that  further  discussion  of  thequestian  will 
now  avail  little,  and  we  have  therefore  only  given  the  chief  points 
of  our  correspondent’s  long  letter. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


May  8,  1874.J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photography  on  the  Stage — Photographic  Illustra- 
tions—The  Obernetter  Reproduction  Process— The 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 
Photographers  on  the  Stage.  — Everybody  expects  to  be 
parodied  now-a-days,  and  the  photographer  is  not  likely 
to  be  exempted.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  more  ad- 
vantage is  not  taken  by  our  play-wrights  and  farce- writers 
of  the  incidents  of  a photographer's  life,  for  many  of  them 
are  especially  calculated  to  promote,  or  mystify,  the  plot 
of  a play.  As  we  pointed  out  a little  while  ago,  the  few 
times  in  which  photography  has  been  seriously  employed 
upon  the  stage  to  supply  some  proof,  or  afford  necessary 
evidence,  in  bringing  about  the  denouement , as  in  the  case 
of  the  Octoroon,  and  other  pieces,  so  much  ignorance  is 
generally  displayed  upon  the  part  of  the  authors,  that  in 
the  eyes  of  a photographer  the  result  is  ludicrous  in  the 

(extreme.  The  business  between  a photographer  and  his 
sitters,  which  one  might  imagine  would  form  a capital 
basis  for  a humorous  bit  of  acting,  has  only— in  our  expe- 
rience, at  any  rate — been  attempted  once  in  this  country, 
although  we  remember  a very  funny  lecture  given  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  our  famous  comedian,  Mr.  Toole,  who 
used  to  boast  (not  without  some  truth)  that  his  glass-house 
was  the  biggest  in  the  world ; that  his  portraits  were  so 
large  that  instead  of  plates  he  had  to  use  dishes  for  them  ; 
and  that,  although  it  was  a difficult  thing  in  photography 
to  make  a bath  and  “set  a plate,”  you  need  not  “ sit  up 
late  ” to  do  it.  Mr.  Toole  always  succeeds,  whether  he 
wants  his  audience  to  laugh  or  cry ; but  he  is  never  more 
mirth-moving  than  when,  with  mock  gravity,  he  takes  to 
lecturing  on  chemical  subjects,  and  expounds  the  vegetable 
nature  of  amber,  which,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Epsom  salts  of  commerce,  that  is 
grown  like  mustard  and  cress  upon  a blacking  bottle, 
and  sold  to  the  public  as  cyanide  of  potassium.  The 
single  instance  we  know  of,  of  a farce  having  been  made 
from  the  materials  of  a photographer’s  studio,  was  one 
written  by  the  late  John  Brough,  one  of  the 
most  genial  spirits  that  ever  breathed,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  made  a reputation  in  science  as  editor  of  the 
Laboratory,  and  author  of  “ Fairy  Tales  of  Science,”  and 
was  one,  also,  of  the  Brothers  Brough,  whose  bright 
extravaganzas,  in  the  days  of  Vestris  and  Robson,  are 
not  yet  forgotten.  There  were  only  two  actors  in  the 
farce,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  and  these  assumed,  one  after 
, the  other,  various  guises,  and  represented  oddities  who 
came  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  and  worry  the  poor  photo- 
grapher. The  author  created  one  role,  and  the  present 
survivor  of  the  four  brothers,  Lionel  Brough,  whose 
genuine  humour  every  playgoer  of  to-day  is  familiar  with, 

I supported  the  other,  so  that  the  fun  and  merriment  of  the 
piece  were  fully  developed.  It  was  produced  at  the  time 
when  the  song  of  “Old  Dog  Tray”  was  the  rage,  and 
* those  who  remember  something  of  the  words  of  that 
popular  ditty  will  see  how  well  the  sound  of  several 
phrases  is  imitated  in  the  photographer’s  song,  who,  in 
introducing  his  sitters,  sings : — 

“From  this  heterogeneous  crew  I’ve  picked  out  one  or  two, 
Who  represent  the  nation,  that  we  speak  of  every  day. 

And  these  will  clearly  show  that  wherever  we  may  go, 

We  find  subjects  plenty  to  pour-tray. 

For  old  or  grey,  we’re  ever  grateful, 

And  object  not  to  sitters  young  and  gay, 

But  we  only  show  to  you  the  portraits  of  a few 
Whose  photographs  are  more  outre.” 

Photographic  Illustrations. — It  is  encouraging  to  see 
how  surely,  if  a little  tardily,  photography  is  making  its 
way  as  a means  of  illustrating  contemporary  literature. 
It  is  no  novelty,  of  course,  to  see  a book  illustrated  by 
photography,  but  those  hitherto  produced  have,  for  the 


most  part,  enjoyed  but  limited  circulation,  being  put 
forward  by  their  publishers  more  as  tentative  essays  and 
experiments,  rather  than  as  commercial  speculations  to 
realise  a profit.  It  is  only  during  the  last  year  or  two  that 
booksellers  have  seen  their  way  to  employing  photography 
in  competition  with  engraving,  and  an  excellent  example  of 
what  the  art  can  do  is  afforded  by  the  Princess  Lichten- 
stein’s work  on  Holland  House,  which  is  profusely  illus- 
trated by  Woodburytypes.  Another  step  is  now  being 
made,  and  we  are  right  glad  to  find  that  a journal  with  so 
large  a circulation  as  the  London  Figaro  is  giving  its 
readers  a photographic  illustration  every  week,  the  price 
of  the  journal,  together  with  the  frontispiece,  being  but 
twopence.  The  first  picture  issued  is  a carte  portrait  of 
Madame  Edison,  by  Pierre  Petit,  of  Paris,  which  has  been 
printed,  we  should  think,  by  Messrs.  Goupil,  of  Asnieres,  by 
the  Woodbury,  or  as  they  term  it,  photoglyptique  method. 
The  carte  is  a charming  production,  and  as  well  printed 
as  a first-class  silver  picture,  to  which,  on  the  score  of 
permanence,  it  is  of  course  vastly  superior.  Mounted  on  a 
card,  its  ordinary  price  would  be  a shilling,  and  yet  the 
purchaser  is  asked  but  a fraction  of  twopence  for  it.  The 
cost  of  production  of  these  pictures,  when  au  edition  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  is  required,  is  no  doubt  com- 
paratively small,  for  in  this  case  we  must  suppose  that  a 
margin  for  profit  remains  to  the  publisher.  The  appearance 
of  a newspaper  with  a photographic  illustration  must  be 
regarded,  therefore,  as  a grand  stride  in  commercial  photo- 
graphy, proving  as  it  does,  the  possibility  of  producing  pic- 
tures of  such  excellence  at  so  low  a figure.  By  Lichtdruck, 
or  Ileliotype,  photographs  could  doubtless  also  be  obtained 
quite  as  economically  ; but  even  if  possessed  of  the  same 
delicacy  and  detail,  they  would  scarcely  be  so  brilliant,  or 
approach  so  nearly  a vigorous  silver  print,  such  as  Madame 
Nillson’s  portrait  appears  to  be.  In  Baris  an  attempt  wa3 
made  a year  ago  to  illustrate  a theatrical  journal  in  the 
same  way  as  is  now  being  carried  out  here  ; but  although 
the  enterprise  continued  for  some  time,  and  is,  for  aught 
we  know,  still  being  carried  out,  the  circulation  of  the 
journal  was  not  such  as  to  command  a great  success.  One 
grave  drawback  was  the  unsuitable  mount  presented  by  the 
thin,  flimsy  newspaper,  which  detracted  very  much  from  the 
finish  of  the  photograph  ; and  we  are  glad  to  see  a solution 
to  this  difficulty  is  pointed  out  by  the  editor  of  the  Figaro, 
who  recommends  those  desirous  of  preserving  the  picture 
to  remove  it  from  the  paper  by  moistening  the  back  with 
a wet  sponge,  and  to  transfer  the  image  to  a suitable 
album.  Hot  water  should  never  be  employed  for  un- 
mounting a Woodbury  print,  as  there  is  always  a risk  of 
disintegrating  the  pigmented  surface. 

The  Obernetter  Reproduction  Process. — Some  experiments 
made  with  the  Obernetter  method  of  reproducing  negatives 
induce  us  to  think  very  highly  of  this  plan  of  multiplying 
cliches.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  fine  quality  of 
graphite  that  is  used,  and  a sample  specially  ground  for 
us  by  Mr.  Newman,  of  Soho  Square,  answered  the  purpose 
admirably.  As  the  most  delicate  half  tones  in  the  photo- 
graph are  made  up  simply  by  particles  of  graphite  adhering 
in  greater  or  less  quantity  to  the  hygroscopic  image,  it 
stands  to  reason  that,  unless  the  material  is  an  impalpable 
powder,  pinholes  or  specks  innumerable  will  be  seen 
throughout  the  picture.  Obernetter  recommends  the 
pouring  off  of  the  superfluous  sensitive  mixture  as  soon  as 
the  plate  has  been  coated  with  it ; but  this  it  is  difficult  to 
do  sometimes,  for,  on  tilting  the  plate,  the  liquid  is  apt  to 
run  off  like  oil,  and  leave  bare  glass  in  places.  By  allow- 
ing the  liquid  to  remain  upon  the  plate  for  a minute  or 
two,  before  tilting  off  the  superfluous  part  of  it,  there  is 
no  risk  of  this  contretemps  happening.  A very  little  prac- 
tice is  necessary  to  obtain  a result,  although  to  become 
perfect  and  certain  in  the  manipidations  naturally  requires 
care  and  attention.  Prints  from  our  own  first  results  were 
full  of  detail,  but  a little  flat,  but  this  was  simply  owing  to 
.being  too  sparing  in  the  application  of  the  graphite.  Of  tw» 
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negatives  which  M.  Obernetter  has  been  good  enough  to 
multiply  for  us,  the  originals  are  in  no  way  superior  to  the 
reproductions,  for  impressions  from  the  original  and 
duplicate  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  indistinguishable. 

The  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. — The  English 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  does  not  seem  to 
float  so  readily  as  the  sister  society  in  Paris.  The  number 
of  members  in  the  Paris  association  already  amounts  to 
hundreds,  and  the  directors  are  enabled,  therefore,  to  do 
something  for  photographers  and  photographers’  assistants 
beyond  providing  for  them  in  old  age  and  sickness.  A 
registry  is  kept  of  all  those  requiring  places,  or  desirous 
to  effect  an  exchange,  or  of  bettering  themselves,  and  this 
registry  is  consulted  by  those  in  Paris  or  in  the  provinces 
who  are  looking  for  assistants  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  art.  Indeed,  the  French  association  has  a locale  of  its 
own,  and  fulfils  the  office  of  club  as  well  as  that  of  a 
benefit  institution.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  when  our 
own  association  gets  into  working  order — and  the  day,  we 
hope,  is  not  far  distant — to  study  the  regulations  and 
working  of  the  Paris  institution,  so  that  we  may  ascertain 
whether  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  appropriating  some 
of  the  arrangements  therein  adopted.  Until,  however, 
subscribers  come  forward  more  numerously  to  support  the 
association — even  if  it  is  only  to  give  it  a fair  chance  at 
starting — it  would  not  be  wise  of  the  authorities  to  adopt 
a wider  programme  than  that  now  put  forward,  which 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  w'ith  much  care  and  atten- 
tion. Once  more  we  earnestly  advise  all  those  who  look  to 
photography  for  a livelihood  to  consider  the  prospectus 
just  put  forward  by  the  association,  with  a view  to 
giving  it  a hearty  and  cordial  support. 


SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  F.K.S.* 

So  much  for  the  application  of  photography  to  what  may  be 
called  the  celestial  side  of  spectroscopy  ; but  let  me  tell  you  that 
this,  so  far  as  spectroscopy  is  concerned,  docs  not  exist.  To  the 
spectroscope  all  nature  is  one,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
make  a single  observation,  either  on  a sun,  or  a star,  or  a comet, 
without  bringing  chemical  and  physical  considerations  into  play  ; 
and  I pity  chemists  if  they  employ  the  spectroscope  in  terrestrial 
chemistry — they  have  not  done  much  in  that  way  yet — but  I pity 
them  if  they  commence  operations  in  that  way,  unless  they  take 
the  sun  and  all  the  various  stars  of  heaven  into  their  counsel  when 
they  do  it,  because  the  spectroscope  is  absolutely  regardless  of 
space,  and  shows  us  that  the  elements  which  are  most  familiar  to 
us  here,  or  at  all  events  a good  many  of  them,  are  present  in  the 
most  distant  stars,  and  the  spectroscope  shows  us  those  elements 
existing  under  conditions  which  are  absolutely  impossible  here. 
Therefore,  if  a man  is  studying  cadmium  chemically,  and  does 
not  go  to  the  sun,  and  see  what  cadmium  is  there,  he  simply 
leaves  half  his  evidence  out  of  the  record. 

There  is  another  point,  too  : spectroscopy  is,  above  all  things, 
molecular.  We  are  dealing  with  the  ultimate  atoms,  or  molecules, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them,  when  by  means  of  the  short 
wave  temperature  of  the  spark  we  drive  a substance  into  vapour. 
And  if  chemists,  for  instance,  will  simply  ask  themselves  which 
substances  have  their  lines  reversed  in  the  solar  spectrum,  I think 
before  they  have  thought  that  problem  out — that  very  simple 
problem,  as  it  seems — there  will  be  such  a flood  of  light  thrown 
upon  terrestrial  chemistry,  that  the  only  wonder  will  be  that  it  has 
not  been  seen  before,  years  and  years  ago.  These,  you  will  say, 
are  theoretical  applications.  It  is  perfectly  tme  ; anil  there  are  a 
great  many  other  theoretical  applications  that  it  would  be  my  duty, 
as  it  would  be  my  pleasure,  to  bring  before  you,  if  time  permitted. 
But  that  is  not  all.  I have  to  refer  to  the  application  of  the  spec- 
troscope in  what  are  considered  by  some  people  more  practical  direc- 
tions, although  I am  always  sorry  to  see  science  get  down  to  its 
practical  side,  because,  when  it  has  got  there,  it  is  more  or  less  used 
up.  The  more  you  deal  with  the  most  abtruse  considerations  of 
science,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get  practical  applications  out 
of  them,  if  you  care  more  for  practical  applications  than  for 
abstract  truths.  But,  however,  in  my  next  lecture  I shall  have  to 
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talk  about  the  practical  applications,  which  some  people  may 
consider  of  more  importance  ; but  before  I do  that,  there  is  one 
more  method  that  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  You  have 
already  seen  how  excessively  important  it  was  to  use  a slit  instead 
of  a round  hole  in  these  experiments.  It  was  the  verdict  of 
Wollaston,  and  it  was  the  verdict  of  Becquerel  and  Draper,  as  I 
have  shown  you  to-night  with  regard  to  photography.  You  have 
also  seen  that  we  can  use  the  circular  corona  as  a slit  equally 
well.  Therefore,  if  we  like  to  a take  a long  slit  and  divide 
it  into  as  many  portions  as  you  choose,  we  see  at  once  the  im- 
provement that  we  introduce  into  photography.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  divide  that  slit  into  portions,  as  it  were,  by  letting  a 
window  run  down  the  slit,  and  when  the  window  has  arrived  at 
the  second  part  of  the  slit,  let  in  light  from  a new  source.  Let 
me  show  you  some  photographs  which  illustrate  better  what  I 
mean.  Here  is  a single  photographic  plate  on  which  a new  method 
has  enabled  us  to  register  no  less  than  four  different  spectra. 
Those  of  you  who  are  more  familiar  with  photographic  processes 
will  immediately  see  how  it  is  that  the  number  has  not  been  forty 
instead  of  four.  Having  a slit  of  a certain  length,  if  I open  all 
the  length  of  that  slit  at  once  I should  get  a spectrum  the  breadth 
of  which  would  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  slit ; but  if  I 
commence  operations  by  allowing  the  light  first  to  come  through 
one  small  portion  of  the  slit,  then  we  shall  get  the  light  from  the 
particular  metal  which  1 employ  in  the  electric  arc  falling  on  one 
part  of  the  plate,  and  registering  itself  on  the  photographic  plate. 
Then,  if  I close  up  that  part  of  the  slit,  and  open  another  one,  1 
shall  be  able,  through  that  newly  opened  part  of  the  slit— all  the 
rest  being  closed — to  photograph  on  the  plate  the  spectrum  of 
another  substance,  say  iron.  Then,  having  used  up  that  part  of 
the  plate,  I can  close  that  portion  of  the  slit,  I can  bring  my 
window  lower  down,  and  there  we  have  the  spectrum  of  cobalt. 
The  window  has  been  brought  further  down,  and  there  we  have 
the  spectrum  of  nickel,  so  that  we  have,  as  the  work  of  some 
eight  or  nine  minutes  at  the  outside,  a photograph — not  a perfect 
one  in  this  case,  but  this  was  the  first  one  taken  on  this  method — 
which  will  register  with  the  most  absolute  and  complete  accuracy 
and  certainty  not  less  than  1,000  lines.  Now,  a careful  student 
of  these  lines,  working  as  hard  as  he  can,  thinks  himself  very 
fortunate  if  he  can  lay  down  ten  an  hour.  Therefore,  as  ten  an 
hour  are  to  1,000  in  seven  minutes,  so  is  the  eye  to  photography 
in  these  matters. 

I have  another  photograph  of  a somewhat  similar  nature,  which 
[ am  anxious  to  place  before  you.  We  have  here  an  absolute 
comparison  rendered  possible,  by  means  of  photography,  between 
the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of  iron  and  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun.  You  see  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  thick  lines  you 
get  a line  in  the  solar  spectrum  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  the 
iron.  And,  more  than  this,  you  see,  I hope  all  of  yon, ' that  these 
lines  of  iron  are  of  different  lengths.  The  reason  of  that  is 
that  I have  been  careful  to  photograph  on  the  plate  the  lines 
due  to  the  various  strata  of  iron  vapour,  from  the  rarest  vapour, 
which  is  obtained  at  the  outside  of  the  electric  arc,  to  the  densest, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  core,  and  you  will  see  the  most 
beautiful  gradation  as  we  pass  from  the  outside  part  of  the  spec- 
trum to  the  inside.  This  inside  part  represents  the  complete 
spectrum  of  the  core,  and  the  outside  the  incomplete  and  almost 
mono-chromatic  spectrum  of  tho  vapour  which  surrounds  the 
denser  core  in  the  middle  of  the  spark  ; thus  we  have  practically 
reduced  the  spectrum  of  iron  to  one  line  instead  of  460.  That 
is  the  first  photograph  of  the  kind  that  has  been  taken  ; I say  that, 
not  because  I am  proud  of  it,  but  because  you  all  know  how 
enormously  photographic  processes  are  likely  to  be  developed,  the 
moment  not  one  individual,  but  a great  many  try  their  hands 
upon  them,  so  that  an  enormous  improvement  upon  what  you  now 
see  mav  be  anticipated.  Not  only  have  we  developed,  in  the 
application  of  photography  to  spectroscopy,  a valuable  ally  to 
science,  as  we  have  in  the  application  of  photography  to 
astronomy — and  you  know  what  that  has  done,  und  what  it  is 
going  to  do — but  we  have,  I believe,  what  we  may  almost  call  a 
new  chemistry,  some  day  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  means 
of  photographic  records  of  the  behaviour  of  molecules.  Recollect 
that  the  difference  between  the  iron  spectrum  of  one  line  and  the 
iron  spectrum  of  between  400  and  500  lines  is  simply  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  arrangements  of  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  iron 
in  the  centre  of  t he  electric  arc  and  its  exterior.  There  is  one  ques- 
tion which  all  lovers  of  the  spectroscope  may  ask  of  photo- 
graphers, and  that  is  this : why  should  we  any  longer  be  con- 
fined in  registering  spectra  to  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrum,  when  one  of  the  very  first  spectra  of  the  sun  that  was 
ever  taken  was  a complete  photograph  of  the  spectrum,  including 
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not  only  the  blue,  the  green,  and  the  yellow,  but  the  red,  and  the 
extreme  red?  I think  that  if  photographers  will  study  the 
action  of  light  on  moleculos,  and  read  that  extraordinary  paper  of 
Becquerel’s,  and  will  give  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  spec- 
troscope, and  those  who  are  anxious  to  promote  the  progress  of 
speetroscopic  research,  a means  of  cxtend.ng  photographic  regis- 
tration, not  only  into  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum,  which  they 
do  already  with  difficulty,  but  to  the  extreme  red,  then  the  use  of 
the  eye  will  almost  entirely  be  abolished  in  these  inquiries.  And 
although  no  one  has  a higher  estimate  than  myself  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  eye,  I think  that  the  more  it  is  replaced  by 
permanent  natural  records  in  these  inquiries,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  progress  of  science. 


A NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ENGRAVING  PLATES  FOR 
TYPOGRAPHIC  PRESSES. 

BY  J.  LUTHER  R1XGWALT.* 

It  has  become  a popular  entertainment  in  some  theatres 
and  lyceum  halls  for  artists  to  draw  caricatures,  scenes,  or 
portraits  in  the  presence  of  an  audience.  I propose  this 
evening  to  attempt  the  more  difficult  task  of  having  drawn 
and  engraved  in  your  presence  a plate  from  which  impres- 
sions can  be  printed,  and  to  explain  the  system  by  which 
such  a feat  is  rendered  possible.  The  preliminary  prepa- 
rations consist  in  the  coating  of  a zinc  plate  with  an  acid- 
resisting  varnish,  and  the  subsequent  scoring  of  the  coated 
plate  with  parallel  incisions,  so  that  the  effect  of  a series 
of  straight  alternate  white  and  black  lines  is  produced. 

The  art  ot  engraving  on  wood  is  older  than  the  art  of 
printing  with  moveable  types,  inasmuch  as  block  books,  cut 
ou  wood,  preceded  the  products  of  Guttenburg  and  Fust ; 
and  it  is  a somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  while  wood  en- 
graving received  an  impetus  from  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  led  to  its  rapid  development  to  a very  advanced 
stage,  it  gradually  became,  from  a period  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  to  a time  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  much  neglected  and 
abandoned  that  it  fell  almost  wholly  into  disuse.  The 
works  requiring  illustration  during  this  period  were  em- 
bellished almost  exclusively  by  the  products  of  the  copper- 
plate press.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  a revival  of  wood  engraving  began.  The  famous 
Bewick  was  the  pioneer  in  this  movement,  and  he  restored 
the  art  to  such  a high  state  of  perfection  that  he  had 
numerous  successors,  whose  labours  became  better  and 
better  appreciated,  and  evoked  a larger  and  larger  demand 
as  the  fact  became  apparent  that,  bv  a proper  degree  of 
care  and  skill,  and  the  employment  of  good  art  assistance, 
pictures  capable  of  being  printed  on  the  typographic  press 
could  be  produced  of  so  hue  a grade  that,  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes,  they  would  answer  all  the  ends  of  copper- 
plate engraving.  Copper  or  steel-plate  pictures  remain 
the  most  elegant  and  finished  of  any  of  the  black  products 
of  printing,  but  they  are  subject,  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  to  a great  disadvantage,  in  the  slowness  and 
costliness  of  the  methods  by  which  they  are  printed ; for 
while  the  old  hand  printing  press,  capable  of  turning  out 
only  a few  hundred  impressions  per  hour,  has  been  super- 
seded by  an  immense  variety  of  machines,  some  of  which 
can  print  twenty  thousand  copies  an  hour,  and  while 
thousands  of  copies  of  excellent  wood  engravings  are 
printed  per  hour  on  various  wood-cut  presses,  the  copper- 
plate press  is  scarcely  more  rapid  in  its  operation  to-day 
than  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  and  this  conjunction  of 
circumstances  goes  far  to  account  for  the  rapid  revival 
and  extension  of  wood  engraving  during  the  last  eighty  or 
ninety  years,  and  the  relative  decadence  of  copper  or 
steel-plate  engraving  for  popular  purposes. 

Desirable,  however,  as  the  products  of  wood  engraving 
are,  alike  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  the  rapidity  and 
cheapness  with  which  impressions  can  be  taken,  the  art  of 
producing  them  is  tedious,  difficult,  intricate,  and  expensive, 
and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  employment  of  no  inconsiderable 
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amount  of  inventive  genius  in  attempts  to  discover  accept- 
able and  economic  substitutes.  The  motive  which  led  to 
the  discovery  and  extensive  application  of  lithography  was, 
if  not  identical  with,  at  least  akin  to  this  incentive.  The 
Daguerreotype  and  photograph  had  their  birth  in  the  same 
or  a similar  desire,  and  the  Woodbury  process  is  a still 
later  outgrowth  of  the  modern  demand  for  illustration. 
Still,  neither  of  these  inventions  exactly  answered  the 
pi-ecise  object  of  supplying  forms  or  plates  from  which 
pictorial  representations  could  be  multiplied  with  the 
readiness  or  rapidity  attainable  on  either  of  dozens  of 
typographical  printing  presses,  and  it  is  only  during  a 
recent  period  that  the  prospect  seemed  hopeful  of  finding 
substitutes  for  wood  engraving  that  were  in  all  respects 
entirely  satisfactory. 

One  class  of  the  experiments  directed  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  has  culminated  in  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  a method  for  producing  typo- 
graphic printing  plates  by  the  aid  of  the  photograph  and 
the  action  of  light  on  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash. 
The  products  of  this  art,  which  are  now  becoming  some- 
what numerous,  are  good,  or  nearly  good  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  when  the  original  is  itself  a printed 
picture ; but  the  engravings  produced  by  this  method  from 
drawings  are  frequently  unsatisfactory  unless  a degree  of 
finish,  that  can  only  be  attained  by  loug  practice  and  great 
labour,  has  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  such 
drawings. 

Still  another  class  of  experiments,  and  the  one  to  which 
I desire  to  call  your  special  attention,  is  based  on  the  em- 
ployment of  drawing  implements,  acids,  and  tools  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a raised  surface  on  a metal  plate  that 
corresponds  in  its  inequalities  with  the  lines  of  a wood  en- 
graving. In  France  a great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  system  of  operations  during  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  and  M.  Gillot,  who  died  but  a few  months  ago, 
brought  the  art  of  engraving  with  acids  on  zinc  to  such  a 
state  that  it  has  been  employed  for  many  purposes,  and 
resorted  to  with  great  frequency,  especially  for  illustra- 
tions of  an  inferior  grade,  which  it  was  desirable  to  pro- 
duce with  great  rapidity  and  cheapness. 

M.  Gillot  demonstrated  that  if  a drawing  is  made  on  a 
piece  of  polished  or  grained  zinc  with  a pigment  or  sub- 
stance sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  action  of  acid,  the  whites  of  a picture  may  be 
eaten  away  by  acids  to  a sufficient  depth  to  afford  the  relief 
necessary  for  a typographical  engraving,  the  acid  thus 
doing  the  work  of  the  graver;  and  this  principle  of  pro- 
duction being  established,  the  details  to  be  perfected  relate 
to  the  substances  to  be  used  in  drawing,  the  methods  of 
applying  them,  and  the  selection  and  management  of  acids 
during  the  process  of  engraving. 

A somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  Gillot  process 
will  be  found  in  an  article  published  in  the  Printers' 
Circular  of  this  city  for  October,  which  I contributed  to 
that  journal,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  describe  it 
more  fully  here. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  engravings  produced 
by  the  Gillot  process,  which  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  to 
avoid,  was  their  want  of  resemblance  to  wood  engravings. 
Although  printed  on  typographic  presses,  many  of  the 
specimens  I have  seen  looked  more  like  inferior  litho- 
graphs than  wood  engravings.  This  peculiarity  I believe 
I have  fully  succeeded  in  avoiding.  You  may  consider  the 
pictures  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  very  few  persons 
would  suppose  they  were  produced  by  any  other  process 
than  wood  engraving ; and  the  pictures  themselves  can 
be  made  as  good  as  the  art  work  employed  in  their 
preparation. 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  difficulties  involved  in  all 
attempts  to  produce  acceptable  substitutes  for  wood  en- 
graving arises  from  the  great  variety  in  the  depths  of  the 
different  portions  of  the  plate  or  block  from  which  impres- 
sions] arc  to  be  made.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  all  the 
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black  lines  necessary  to  produce  a printed  picture ; but 
one  of  the  most  serious  tasks  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  super- 
fluous wood  or  metal  that  must  be  removed  before  the 
parts  intended  to  be  white  can  escape  the  searching  touch 
of  printers’  ink.  The  slightest  scratch  on  a space  sur- 
rounded by  the  black  parts  of  the  picture  will  create  a 
white  mark,  while  indentations  of  considerable  depth  are 
required  for  all  whites  of  considerable  breadth — the 
general  rule  being  that  each  enlargement  of  the  area  of  the 
white  portion  of  a picture  requires  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  depth  of  the  block  or  plate  from  which 
impressions  are  taken.  Wood  engravings  are  made  up  of 
a series  of  black  and  white  lines,  and  the  essential  requi- 
site in  their  production  is  the  arrangement  of  these  lines 
in  appropriate  artistic  harmony,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
effect  requisite  for  the  proper  representation  of  the  object 
to  be  illustrated.  In  many  wood  engravings  the  principal 

f)ortion  of  the  picture  consists  of  a series  of  white  and  black 
incs  or  surfaces,  which  do  not  at  any  point  possess  any 
considerable  depth,  or  occupy  any  considerable  area  of  the 
plate ; and  it  occurred  to  me  that  many  pictures,  good 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  could  readily  be  produced  by 
creating,  mechanically,  on  a plate  a series  of  straight  black 
aud  white  lines,  as  the  basis  or  substratum  on  which  any 
desired  design  could  be  drawn. 

This  idea  I have  practically  applied  to  the  production  of 
a considerable  number  of  engravings  intended  for  various 
purposes,  aud  impressions  from  these  engravings  have 
been  taken  on  all  the  leading  varieties  of  typographical 
presses. 

Mr.  Itingwalt  theu  read  the  specification  of  his  American 
patent,  as  giving  a terse  description  of  the  process. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  produce  quickly,  and  at  a 
cheap  rate,  plates  from  which  pictures  may  be  made  by  an  ordin- 
ary typographic  printing  press,  and  this  object  I attain  by  draw- 
ing on  a varnished  and  scored  plate,  with  acid-resisting  varnish, 
the  picture  to  be  produced,  and  then  subjecting  the  plate  to  the 
action  of  appropriate  acid. 

In  carrying  out  my  invention,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
select  a metal  plate  of  pi  oper  size,  having  a perfectly  plane  and 
smooth  surface.  I prefer,  both  on  the  score  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  ordinary  sheet  zinc.  I first  cover  the  plate  with  a thin 
coat  of  varnish,  or  other  material  capable  of  resisting  the  corrosive 
action  of  the  acid  to  which  it  has  to  be  subsequently  subjected.  1 
then,  by  means  of  a ruling  machine,  score  the  entire  surface  of 
the  plate.  * * The  varnished  surface  of  the  plate  may 

be  scored  with  any  system  of  lines  which  the  character  of  the 
picture  to  be  produced  may  suggest,  the  scoring  determining  the 
style  of  groundwork  of  the  picture.  After  the  varnished  plate  has 
been  thus  scored  it  is  ready  for  the  artist,  who  proceeds  to  paint 
with  a resistant  varnish  on  the  scored  surface  the  design  or  figure 
he  desires  to  produce.  * * At  the  points  where  high 

lights  are  required,  the  varnish  is  sc  raped  away,  and  the  metal 
surface  of  the  plate  exposed  to  an  extent  and  form  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  lights.  The  plate  is  now  subjected  to  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  corroding  bath 
nsually  employed  in  etching,  the  acid  eating  away  all  the  parts  of 
the  metal  exposed.  When  this  process  has  been  completed,  the 
varnish  is  removed  from  the  face  of  the  plate,  and  the  latter  is  then 
mounted  on  a block  of  tppropriate  thickness,  and  this  block  may 
be  used  for  printing  from  in  an  ordinary  typographical  press,  the 
ink  adhering  to  those  parts  only  of  the  plate  which  had  been 
covered  with  the  varnish.  The  impression  taken  from  the  plate 
will  consequently  be  precisely  like  the  varnished  portion  of  the 
same.  * * More  elaborate  plates  may  be  produced  bh 

varying  the  character  of  the  scoring  in  a manner  which  vte 
nature  of  the  picture  to  be  produced  may  suggest. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  DIFFRACTION 
GRATINGS. 

BY  10KD  RATLEIQH,  f.K.S. 

[AVe  have  been  favoured  by  Lord  Rayleigh  with  a copy  of 
his  communication  to  the  Philosophical  AJdi/nzinc  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  manufacture  and  theory  of  diffraction  gratings. 
We  reprint  those  portions  of  especial  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers.] 


There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  copying  practised  by 
the  photographer — (1)  by  means  of  the  camera,  (2)  by  con- 
tact printing.  The  first,  if  it  were  practicable  for  our  pur- 
pose, would  have  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  scale  arbitrary, 
so  that  copies  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness  might  be  taken 
from  the  same  original.  By  this  method  I have  obtained  a 
photograph  of  a piece  of  striped  stuff  on  such  a scale  that 
there  was  room  for  about  200  lines  in  front  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  capable  of  showing  lateral  images  of  a candle  ; but 
I soon  found  that  the  inherent  imperfections  of  our  optical 
appliances,  if  not  the  laws  of  light  themselves,  interposed 
an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  oblaining  adequate  results. 

However  perfect  a lens  may  be,  there  is  a limit  to  its 
powers  of  condensing  light  into  a point.  Even  if  the  source 
from  which  the  light  proceeds  be  infinitely  small,  the  image 
still  consists  of  a spot  of  finite  size,  surrounded  by  dark  and 
bright  rings.  That  this  must  be  so  may  be  shown  by  gene- 
ral considerations  without  any  calculations.  If  a lens  is 
absolutely  free  from  aberration,  the  secondary  waves  issuing 
from  the  different  parts  of  its  hinder  surface  agree  perfectly 
in  phase  at  the  focal  point.  Let  us  consider  the  illumina- 
tion at  a neighbouring  point  in  the  focal  plane.  If  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  is  so  small  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  distances  between  the  point  under  consideration 
and  the  nearest  and  furthest  parts  of  the  object  glass  is  but 
a small  fraction  of  the  wave-length  (A),  the  group  of 
secondary  waves  are  still  sensibly  in  agreement,  and  there- 
fore give  a resultant  illumination  the  same  as  before.  At  a 
certain  distance  from  the  focal  point  the  secondary  waves 
divide  themselves  into  two  mutually  destructive  groups, 
corresponding  to  the  nearer  and  further  parts  of  the  object 
glass.  There  is  therefore  here  a dark  ring.  Further  out 
there  is  again  light,  then  another  dark  ring,  and  so  on,  the 
intensity  of  the  bright  riags,  however,  rapidly  diminishing. 

The  radius  r of  the  first  dark  ring  subtends  at  the  centre 
of  the  lens  an  angle  6 given  by 

sin  9 = -Gl-jr*, 

where  R is  the  radius  of  the  lens.  If  J be  the  focal  length* 
we  have 


Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  problem  is  to  cover  a square 
inch  with  3,000  lines.  On  account  of  the  curvature  of  the 
field,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  extreme  definition 
over  the  surface  of  a square  inch  with  a less  focal  distance 
than  (say)  four  inches.  If  we  take 


/=  4 and  A = 


1 

40,000’ 


we  find 


which  gives 


R = 


•01 

iO.OOOr 


R = '2  for  t 


1 

0,000* 


That  is  to  say,  if  the  focal  length  were  4 inches,  and  aper- 
ture '4  inch,  the  first  dark  ring  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
lines  would  fall  on  the  focal  point  of  the  neighbouring  one — 
a state  of  things  apparently  inconsistent  with  good  defini- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  aperture  might  well  be  greater  than 
half  an  inch,  so  that  it  may  seem  possible  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  cace.  But  the  result  of  the  above  calcula- 
tion, being  founded  on  the  supposition  of  entire  freedom 
from  aberration,  both  spherical  and  chromatic,  is  subject  in 
practice  to  a large  modification.  In  astronomical  telescopes, 
where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  requirement  of  extreme 
definition  at  the  centre  of.  the  field,  the  theoretical  limit  is 
sometimes  closely  approached  ; but  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent with  a photographic  lens  ; in  fart,  the  very  first  thing  it 
occurs  to  a photographer  to  do,  when  he  wishes  to  improve 
the  definition,  is  to  contract  the  aperture  of  his  lens  by 


• Vcrdel,  Lccoiu  (CO/’lijnc  r/iysi'jtic,  vol.  i.  r*I«  “OS. 
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means  of  a stop — a course  which  would  be  attended  with  the 
opposite  result  in  the  case  of  a perfect  object  glass,  or  even 
a good  astronomical  telescope.  While,  therefore,  it  might 
be  too  much  to  say  that  the  reproduction  of  3,000  lines  in 
an  inch  by  lens  and  camera  is  impossible,  the  attempt  to  do 
so  without  very  special  appliances  appears  in  a high  degree 
unpromising.  It  would  certainly  require  a lens  more  thau 
usually  free  from  spherical  abei ration,  and  unlike  either  a 
telescopic  or  a photographic  object  ylass,*  achromatic  (if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed)  for  the  chemical  rays  unless, 
indeed,  the  latter  requirement  could  be  evaded  by  using 
approximately  homogeneous  light.  It  must  be  understood 
that  nothing  is  here  said  against  the  practicability  of  cover- 
ing a small  6pace  with  lines  at  the  rate  of  3,000  to  the  inch, 
a feat  probably  well  within  the  powers  of  a good  microscopic 
object  glass. 

The  method  of  contact-printing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
free  from  optical  difficulties.  The  photographic  film  pre- 
pared on  a flat  piece  of  glass  (or  other  support)  may  be 
brought  by  modernte  pressure  in  a printing-frame  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  lines  of  the  original  grating  ; and  if 
the  source  of  light  be  moderately  small,  and  the  rays  fall 
perpendicularly,  the  copy  rarely  fails  in  definition,  unless 
thiough  some  photographic  defect.  When  direct  processes 
not  depending  on  development  are  employed,  the  unclouded 
light  of  the  sun  is  necessary.  To  avoid  too  much  diffused 
light,  I usually  place  the  printing-frame  on  the  floor  of 
a room  into  which  the  sun  shines,  and  adjust  its  position 
until  the  light  reflected  from  the  plate-glass  front  is  sent 
back  approximately  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  Too  much 
time  should  not  be  lost  in  this  operation,  which  requires  no 
particular  precision  Usually  1 cut  off  part  of  the  extra- 
neous light  by  partially  closing  the  shutters;  but  I cannot 
say  whether  this  makes  any  difference  in  the  result.  Those 
who  arc  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  experimenting  will  know 
that  it  is  often  less  trouble  to  take  a precaution  than  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  really  necessary.  In  an  early  stage  of  au 
investigation,  when  the  causes  of  failure  are  numerous  and 
unknown,  it  is  best  to  exclude  everything  that  can  possibly 
be  supposed  to  be  prejudicial.  When  the  principal  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  deter- 
mine what  precautions  are  necessary,  if  the  question  has  not 
been  already  settled  by  accidental  experience. 

(lo  be  continued.) 


RECOVERING  THE  SILVER  FROM  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC WASTES. 

Mixture  or  Iodides,  Chlorides,  Cyanide,  Nitrate  or 
Silver,  Hyposulphite  op  Soda,  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  etc. 

BY  JAMES  CHISHOLM. f 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  to  accomplish  this 
object,  but  every  one  of  them  suffers  from  disadvantage : 
one  of  them  yields  the  sulphide  of  silver,  which  takes  an 
enormous  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  reduce,  and 
repeated  fusing ; another  method  yields  chloride  of  silver 
mixed  with  sulphur,  where  the  difficulty  is  again  the 
removal  of  the  sulphur  ; another  method,  the  reduction 
with  metallic  copper,  is  too  slow  and  tedious.  It  was 
a particular  study  of  mine  to  find  a quick,  accurate,  and 
easy  way  to  regain  the  silver  from  a mixture  of  all  kinds  of 
combinations,  and  at  last  1 succeeded.  As  you  are  all  well 
aware,  the  solution  of  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver  in  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  deposits  the  silver  combination  on  addition 
of  acids,  but,  at  the  same,  a great  deal  of  sulphur,  which 
mingles  with  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  thus  the  regaining 
of  the  silver  is  rendered  more  complicated,  a very  large 
amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  being  required  to 
remove  the  sulphur,  or  a prolonged  boiling  with  strong 

• Photographic  lenses  are  corrected  on  the  principle  of  making  the 
" visual  and  chemical  foci  ” coincident,  which  leads  to  a different  construc- 
tion from  what  would  be  adopted  were  the  chemical  rajs  alone  attended  to. 

r Head  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 


nitric  acid.  I was  convinced  that  in  order  to  avoid  tho 
depositing  of  the  sulphur,  I had  to  destroy  the  hyposulphite 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  separation  ot  sulphur 
impossible. 

This  I found  may  be  accomplished  by  adding  the  silver 
refuse  to  warm  strong  nitric  acid.  No  separation  of 
sulphur  thus  takes  place,  because  the  hvposnlplitirous  acid 
in  a nascent  state  is  at  once  oxidi-ed  into  sulphuric  acid,  as 
is  explained  by  the  following  equation  : — 

NaO,  S,0j  + 2NOs  = NaO;,  SO,  + 2N03 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda,  Nitno  Acid,  BUuiphate  Soda,  Nitrous  Acid. 

But  here  we  have  the  development  of  very  disagreeable 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid  and  hydrocyanic  acid  from  cyanide  of 
potassium.  This  method  seemed  to  me  impractical.  I 
found  I could  replace  the  nitric  acid  by  a mixture  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  an  acid,  but  even  in  this  case  we  cannot 
avoid  the  evolution  of  offensive  gases. 

I saw  I had  to  bring  about  the  oxidation  in  an  alkaline 
or  neutral  solution,  and  tried  the  effect  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  and  of  soda,  and  succeeded.  If  hyposulphite  of  soda 
is  added  to  hypochlorite  of  soda,  an  oxydation  to  sulphate 
of  soda  will  take  place.  This  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equation : — 

NaO,  S,05  + 2(NaO,  CIO)  = NaOs.  SO,  + 2NaCl. 

Hyposulphite  Soda,  Hypochlontu  Soda,  Bisulphate  Soda,  Chloride  Sodium. 

No  separation  of  sulphur  takes  plaee,  and  no  development 
of  any  disagreeable  fumes ; and  thus  this  method  may  well 
be  recommended,  and  I am  confident  it  will  replace  and 
supplant  all  others.  The  common  bleaching  powder  (hypo- 
chlorite of  lime)  may  do  also,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the 
hypochlorite  of  soda  (freshly  prepared),  a clear  liquid,  is  far 
preferable.  I simply  proceed  as  follows  : I add  to  the  silver 
refuse  hypochlorite  of  soda,  until  the  precipitate  becomes 
permanent,  and  does  not  disappear  by  stirring  the  mass,  and 
assumes  a perfectly  white  colour.  At  this  time  a strong 
evolution  of  gas  will  ensue,  which  is  perfectly  odourless, 
consisting  mainly  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  contained  in  the  hypochlorite. 

Now  I heat  the  mass  moderately,  and  take  a little  of  tho 
supernatant  clear  liquor  out,  adding  to  this  a few  more  drops 
of  hypochlorite.  If  no  turbidity  is  thus  produced,  the  pro- 
cess is  finished,  and  the  entire  white  precipitate,  after 
washing  with  water,  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash 
in  a crucible,  whereby  the  pure  silver  bullion  is  easily 
obtained.  To  prepare  the  hypochlorite  of  soda  I found  the 
following  way  the  simplest  and  the  best : Take  of  chlorinated 
lime  iwelve  troy  ounces  ; carbonate  of  soda,  twenty-four 
troy  ounces  ; water,  twelve  pints.  Dissolve  the  carbonate  of 
soda  in  three  pints  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Triturate 
the  chlorinated  lime,  a little  at  a time,  with  small  portions 
of  the  water,  gradually  added,  until  a smooth,  uniform 
mixture  is  obtained.  Mix  this  intimately  with  the 
remainder  of  the  water,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and,  having 
transferred  the  residue  to  a muslin  strainer,  allow  it  to  drain 
until  sufficient  liquid  has  passed  to  make,  with  the  decanted 
liquid,  eight  pints. 

Mix  this  thoroughly  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  transfer  the  mixture  to  a muslin  strainer,  and  allow  it 
to  drain,  adding  water,  if  necessary,  towards  the  close,  until 
eleven  and  a-half  pints  of  liquid  have  passed.  Lastly,  keep 
the  liquid  in  well-stoppered  bottles  protected  from  the  light. 
The  liquid  is  the  hypochlorite  of  soda,  ready  for  use,  which 
is  explained  by  the  following  equation  : — 

CaO,  CIO  + NaO.  CO-  = NaO,  CIO  + CaO,  C05. 

Hypochlorite  Lime,  Carb.  Soda,  Hypochlorite  Soda,  Carb.  Liine.- 

A transparent  liquid  of  a greenish-yellow  colour,  having  a 
slight  odour  of  chlorine,  and  a sharp,  saline  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1-045.  It  rapidly  discolourizes  a solution  of 
indigo,  and  produces  a copious  light  browu  precipitate  with 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
In  the  6udden  collapse  of  the  executive  body  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  the  hopelessness  of  any  further  suc- 
cessful conciliatory  steps  being  taken  by  which  a fusion 
of  antagonist  elements  might  be  brought  about,  and  har- 
monious co-operation  secured,  it  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  entire  re-organization  must  be  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
course  open  to  the  society.  At  the  present  moment  all  is 
chaos,  and  it  is  improbable  that  a legal  quorum  of  officers 
could  be  formed  to  transact  business  of  any  kind  in  the 
society.  The  six  nominees  of  the  requisitionists  are,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  held,  in  a very  doubtful  legal  posi- 
tion, if  from  no  other  cause  than  the  fact  that  their  final 
election  was  decided  by  show  of  hands  instead  of  by  ballot. 
All  the  old  council,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
have,  we  understand,  either  actually  resigned,  or  expressed 
indisposition  to  take  further  action  until  some  step  for  a 
complete  re-organization  of  the  council  has  been  made  by 
the  general  vote  of  the  society. 

It  were  a bootless  task,  now,  to  consider  the  causes  which 
led  to  a renewal  of  hostilities  at  the  last  meeting,  and 
issued  in  a severance  wider  than  ever  between  the 
old  body  of  officers  and  their  opponents.  An  “ Old  Lon- 
don Member  ” suggests,  on  another  page,  that  this  fresh 
outbreak  of  hostilities  was  but  the  legitimate  issue  of  the 
distrust  which  still  prevailed  on  both  sides.  If  this  dis- 
trust existed,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  harmony  could  not 
long  have  prevailed.  If,  as  is  alleged,  combined  action 
was  again  invoked  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  to 
secure  a vote,  if  necessary  in  opposition  to  the  council,  it 
is  clear  that  old  officers  were  to  be  permitted  to  resume 
office  only  on  condition  that  they  agreed  with  the 
opposition  in  their  view  of  the  legality  of  certain  proceed- 
ings. If  what  our  correspondent  terms  a “ vigilance 
committee  ” were  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  ready  foraction 
whenever  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  felt  disposed  to 
summon  them,  the  old  council  would  have  been  subject  to 
a form  of  coercion  most  intolerable,  and  the  more  offensive 
because  they  could  not  stoop  to  meet  it  by  any  similar 
effort  at  combination.  As  wc  have  said,  any  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  is  useless  now  ; we  merely  refer  to  it 
as  illustrating  and  apparently  confirming  the  statement  of 
our  correspondent,  that  a deep-seated  distrust  prevailing, 
rendered  a patched-up  peace  impossible.  It  is  equally  un- 
important to  discuss,  now,  the  question  whether  the  pre- 
sident showed  wisdom  in  his  impulsive  response  to  inter- 
rogation. or  whether  nothing  in  his  official  life  became 
him  so  ill  as  the  leaving  ol  it.  As  regards  the  council,  it 


is  probable  that  varied  views  prevail  amongst  different 
members,  but  wc  believe  that  they  are,  with  unimportant 
exceptions,  at  one  as  to  the  non-resumption  of  office  under 
existing  circumstances. 

In  this  uncomfortable  state  of  things  a thorough  re- 
organisation appears  to  be  the  only  course  to  save  the 
society.  The  only  question  which  arises  is  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  setting  about  it.  There  are  two  ways : one  is  by 
an  appeal  to  the  members  at  large,  and  an  election  by 
their  suffrages ; the  other  is  by  calling  a special  general 
meeting,  and  deciding  the  future  of  the  society  by  the 
vote  of  resident  members.  Both  inodes  will,  we  believe, 
be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting. 
A communication  from  Mr.  Hooper  informs  us  that 
he  contemplates  moving  a resolution  to  the  following 
effect : — 

“That  in  the  present  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  London 
Photographic  Society,  as  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no 
legally  constituted  executive  (the  old  members  of  council  having, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  resigned,  and  the  six  gentlemen  who 
have  been  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  society  having  been  re- 
elected by  show  of  hands  instead  of  by  ballot,  as  required  by  the 
laws),  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  send  round  to  all  members  of  the  society— country  as 
well  as  metropolitan — an  entire  list  of  the  subscribers,  and  request 
such  members  to  attach  a mark  to  the  names  of  those  gentlemen 
they  wish  to  be  the  executive  for  the  time  being,  taking  care  to 
elect  one  president,  three  vice-presidents,  and  e'ghtcen  councilman  ; 
placing  a “P”  against  the  name  for  the  president,  a “ V P”  for 
the  vice-presidents,  and  a “ C ” for  the  councilinen ; and  that 
these  gentlemen  shall  be  requested  to  meet  and  frame  new  laws — 
the  same  to  be  submitted  to  a special  meeting,  and  on  being 
discussed  and  agreed  to,  and  printed,  a general  election  of  all 
officers  shall  at  once  take  place,  and  shall  be  declared  to  be  the 
legally  constituted  executive  of  the  society  until  the  following 
annual  meeting.” 

This,  in  effect,  is  similar  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
correspondent  on  another  page.  As  regards  the  other 
proposition,  a notice  has  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Spillcr,  as 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  to  the  following  effect : — 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  be 
held  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  next  ordinary  meeting, 
on  Tuesday  the  12th  of  May: — 

1st.  To  substitute  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs  of 
Law  VII.,  enacted  at  the  special  general  meeting  of  February 
10th,  1874,  the  following: — 

“If  vacancies  occur  by  death,  resignation,  or  other  cause  in  the 
office  of  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  secretary,  or  members 
of  council,  individuals  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  general 
meeting,  or  at  a special  general  meeting  to  be  called  for  the 
purpose,  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  and  shall  serve  the  offices  subject 
to  the  condition  of  retirement  by  seniority  that  would  have 
applied  to  the  persons  whose  seats  they  fill. 

2nd.  And,  in  the  event  of  this  alteration  of  the  clauses  being 
carried,  to  nominate  a president,  three  vice-presidents,  and 
eighteen  members  of  council,  including  a treasurer  and  secretary, 
to  fill  vacant  places  ; such  officers  and  members  to  be  elected 
at  another  special  general  meeting,  to  be  called  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  subsequently.  John  Stiller,  Vice-Pretident. 

In  both  cases,  it  will  be  seen,  the  election  of  au  entirely 
new  staff  of  officers  is  contemplated  ; but  in  one  case  it  is 
proposed  that  the  election  shall  be  by  tbe  whole  body  of 
the  members,  and  in  the  other  by  the  personal  votes  of 
those  who  can  attend  a special  meeting.  In  neither  case 
can  the  proceedings  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  strict 
law,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  a legally-constituted  quorum 
of  officers  can  be  formed  to  give  legal  effect  to  any  pro- 
ceedings. In  Mr.  Spider's  announcement,  however,  the 
precedent  of  law  is  followed,  but  it  is,  we  fear,  the  narrow' 
and  imperfect  portion  of  the  law  to  which  so  much  of  the 
mischief  and  heart-burning  of  the  late  strife  has  been  due, 
that  portion  of  the  law  which  has  vested  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  resident  members  the  control  of  a society  which 
represents  the  United  Kingdom.  Iu  Mr.  Hooper’s  pro- 
position we  have  the  difficulty  boldly  recognized  and  met. 
The  reign  of  law  being  suspended,  appeal  is  to  be  made  to 
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the  legitimate  source  of  law,  the  body  politic,  in  whose 
behalf  the  laws  have  to  be  made.  Every  well-wisher  to 
the  society  must  desire  an  end  to  those  miserable  bicker- 
ings. The  voice  of  the  society  at  large  will  be  accepted 
as  decisive,  we  opine,  on  all  hands,  whilst  the  decision  of  a 
meeting  of  resident  members  is  as  little  likely  to  settle 
anything  satisfactorily  and  permanently  as  any  of  the 
recent  meetings,  and  every  step  of  the  kind  must  tend, 
more  and  more,  to  give  a merely  local  character  to  the 
action  of  a society  which  should  be  representative  and 
national. 


PRESERVING  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

The  preparation  of  sensitive  paper  which  may  be  kept 
without  discolouratiou  continues  to  interest  photographic 
experimentalists  in  America.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  Mr.  A. 
T.  Anthony  exhibited  a sample  of  paper  which  might 
be  kept  several  days  without  deterioration.  The  bath  was 
made  as  follows : 

“ Put  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
To  that  add  two  grains  of  citric  acid.  After  that  is  dissolved, 
add  ammonia  until  the  precipitation — which  is  a precipitate  of  the 
citrate  of  silver — ceases.  Then  re-dissolve  with  nitric  acid,  and 
leave  the  solution  so  that  a small  proportion  of  the  citrate  of 
silver  remaius.  Let  that  settle  perfectly,  and  then  add  ten  drops 
of  nitric  acid  to  every  two  quarts  of  the  solution.” 

The  prints  were  said  to  be  delicate  and  vigorous,  and  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  Mr.  Anthony  added  : 

“ The  print  had  been  fumed  ten  minutes  with  strong  ammonia. 
He  had  kept  similar  paper  for  five  days  just  as  white  ns  when  it 
was  made.  The  paper  comes  from  the  bath  more  glossy  thau  it 
goes  in.  The  bath  is  acid,  and  does  not  turn.  It  becomes 
saturated  with  albumen  to  a certain  point,  and  then  takes  up  no 
more  from  the  paper.  He  published  an  account  of  this  some  time 
since,  and  the  Photographic  News  and  the  Bulletin  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society  regarded  it  as  merely  experimental 
and  empirical.  He  inquired  whether  there  was  anything 
photographic  which  was  not  empirical.  Chemicals  could  be  com- 
bined according  to  the  known  laws  ; but  no  one  could  predicate 
the  action  of  light  upon  any  new  combination  of  chemicals ; and 
any  combination  of  chemicals  in  connection  with  the  action  of 
light  must  be  empirical.  The  paper  was  sensitized  in  a light 
room.  He  could  float  a huudred  sheets  in  the  solution  without 
having  a single  bubble.  If  a bubble  forms,  it  breaks  readily. 
The  paper  is  more  sensitive  in  printing  than  ordinary  paper,  and 
tones  splendidly.” 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  made  any  slighting 
remark  on  Mr.  Anthony’s  experiment.  Of  course  almost 
everything  in  photography  is  empirical.  Very  little  is 
understood  of  the  rationale  of  old  processes,  much  less 
can  we  hope  to  predicate  with  exactness  the  possibilities 
of  new  processes,  or  to  limit  results  by  theoretical  con- 
siderations. 


A NEW  METHOD  OF  RETOUCHING  AND 
ENLARGING  COMBINED. 

Ik  the  Moniteur  tic  la  Photographic  reference  is  made  to  a 
new  process  just  patented  in  France  under  the  name  of 
“ Lambertypie.”  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  1872 
some  enlarged  portraits,  finished  in  a new  style,  caused  a 
sensation  in  Paris,  and  MM.  Lambert  and  Vuillier,  by 
whom  the  process  had  been  elaborated,  decided  not  to 
take  out  a patent  for  the  same,  but  preserve  the  method  a 
secret,  and  work  it  for  themselves.  The  partnership, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  and  M.  Lambert  has  now- 
patented  the  process,  and  announces  himself  ready  to 
grant  licenses  to  any  one  desirous  of  making  use  of  the 
process. 

Unfortunately  we  are,  as  yet,  without  any  precise  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  the  process,  but  so  far  as 
the  enlarging  goes,  this  seems  to  be  carried  out  by  the  aid 
simply  of  carbon  transparencies.  M.  Lacan,  who  recently 


paid  a visit  to  M.  Lambert’s  studio,  states  that  the  work- 
ing apartment  is  fitted  up  as  a dark  room,  with  yellow 
glass,  a camera  looking  out  through  one  of  the  panes 
which  had  been  removed.  Outside,  a large  mirror, 
moving  vertically,  served  as  reflector,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  camera  were  frames  for  transparencies. 

During  M.  Lacan’s  visit,  M.  Lambert  collodionized  a 
plate  of  sixty  centimetres,  and  secured  an  enlargement 
from  a transparent  carbon  positive  in  six  minutes  (it 
being  half-past  five  in  the  evening)  ; he  eschewed  all  in- 
tensifying, and  his  image  was  rather  a weak  one.  Up  to 
this  point  there  was  nothing  of  novelty,  but  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  retouching  takes  place  by  a method  which 
is  said  to  be  very  simple  and  practical,  and  transforms  the 
image  at  once  into  a beautiful  picture. 

It  is  stated  that  an  artist  will  naturally  produce  finer 
effects  than  one  unused  to  the  brush,  but  a little  practice 
will  ensure  very  passable  results. 


PROTECTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  ATMO- 
SPHERIC INFLUENCES. 

A CORRESPONDENT  at  Canterbury  (Mr.  Joseph  Peach)  sug- 
gests, as  a means  of  securing  permanency  in  valuable 
photographs,  that  they  should  be  mounted  and  framed  so 
as  to  be  impervious  to  moisture,  dust,  foul  gases,  and 
other  deleterious  atmospheric  influences.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  a spoiled  good  picture  owes  its  fading 
and  discolouration  to  the  utter  lack  of  proper  care  in  its 
preservation.  Imperfectly  fixed  and  imperfectly  washed 
prints  will  fade,  no  matter  how-  carefully  they  may  be 
preserved ; but  where  a print  has  been  carefully  treated 
in  each  stage  of  its  production,  hermetical  sealing  from 
the  atmosphere  will  doubtless  prolong  its  tenure  of  exist- 
ence. The  method  our  correspondent  describes  as 
follows : — 

“ Instead  of  mounting  on  the  usual  (sheet  of  destruction,  I term 
it)  cardboard,  take  a sheet  of  thin  flat  glass,  tip  the  back  corners 
of  the  print  with  a solution  of  glue,  lay  it  on  the  glass  in  position. 
Another  sheet  of  glass,  exactly  the  same  size,  is  laid  on  the  print  ; 
bind  the  two  glasses  together  round  the  edges  with  stout  gum 
paper.  When  dry.  coat  the  paper  binding  two  or  three  times 
with  shellac  spirit  solution.  The  print  thus  permanently 
hermetically  sealed  up,  lay  it  thus  prepared  in  its  frame — black 
ebony,  let  me  say.  Next  lay  on  a piece  of  crimson  velvet,  or  any 
such  material  as  will  suit  the  taste,  then  a sheet  of  paper,  if 
necessary,  and  lastly  the  back-board ; fasten  with  sprigs.  The 
print  will,  at  a distance,  have  the  appearance  of  being  mounted  on 
the  velvet.” — Yours  most  respectfully,  Joseph  Peach.]  | 

3,  Bimjatc  Street,  Canterbury. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  ALBUMENIZED 
PAPER. 

BY  L.  G.  KLEFFEL. 

Complaints  innumerable,  to  be  heard  from  time  to  time, 
against  samples  of  albumenized  paper,  have  caused  me  to 
institute  a series  of  investigations  in  reference  to  the 
material,  for  I could  not,  somehow,  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  defects  which  are  so  often  inveighed  against 
were  all  of  them  due  to  the  paper  itself.  My  opinion 
seemed  all  the  more  plausible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that, 
while  one  description  of  paper  found  favour  with  some,  by 
others  it  was  utterly  condemned.  The  question  of  blisters 
1 left  out  of  the  question  altogether,  for  this  defect  is  only 
met  with  when  the  albumen  film,  as  in  the  case  of  very 
brilliant  papers,  is  very  thick  indeed. 

The  result  to  which  l have  been  led  by  my  experi- 
ments is,  that  the  faults  which  are  most  generally  found  in 
albumenized  papers  are  not  due  to  the  material  itself,  but 
are,  in  the  main,  caused — 

a.  By  the  employment  of  weak  silver  baths ; aud 

b.  By  faulty  manipulation  of  the  paper  in  the  operation 
of  sensitizing. 

As  is  well  known,  the  white  of  egg  is  nu  alkaline  body 
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capable  of  being  dissolved  in  water.  Of  this  one  may 
easily  convince  onesself  by  immersing  a strip  of  alburaen- 
ized  paper  in  water  for  live  minutes,  and  then  drying  it  on 
filter  paper,  when  its  gloss  will  be  found  to  have  vanished. 
By  the  use  of  a solution  containing  silver,  the  albumen  is 
coagulated — or,  in  other  words,  transformed  into  a con- 
dition which  hinders  its  solution— and  the  coagulation  is 
the  more  complete  the  more  silver  there  is  contained  in  the 
liquid,  that  is  to  say,  the  stronger  the  solution  of  silver 
chances  to  be.  From  this  it  follows,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  the  weaker  the  sensitizing  bath  is,  the  greater 
is  the  risk  of  the  albumen  surface  being  dissolved,  causing 
the  finished  prints  to  be  meally  and  woolly ; in  many  cases, 
when  the  bath  contains  a large  proportion  of  albumen, 
the  pictures  are  without  gloss,  and  appear  to  be  almost 
in  a fog. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen 
with  perfect  certainty,  the  silver  bath  should  never  be 
weaker  than  one  in  twelve,  every  ounce  of  fluid  containing 
forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Far  better,  however,  is 
it  to  have  the  proportion  of  one  in  five,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
one  hundred  grains  of  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of  water,  for  by 
this  means  not  only  is  the  defect  in  question  rendered  per- 
fectly impossible,  but  one  is,  moreover,  not  called  upon  to 
strengthen  the  bath  continually  as  it  is  used,  it  being  quite 
safe  to  allow  the  strength  of  the  solution  to  diminish  to 
one  in  twelve  without  fearing  any  injurious  results  there- 
from. The  best  results  are,  however,  of  course,  only 
then  secured  when  the  bath  is  kept  in  its  normal  state  by 
the  constant  addition  of  silver.  This  is  easily  done,  as  it 
is  a known  fact  that  every  sheet  of  albumenized  paper 
measuring  eighteen  by  twenty-two  requires  for  the  forma- 
tion of  chloride  upon  its  surface  about  thirty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  this  amount  is  absorbed  from  the 
bath,  whether  it  is  one  in  twenty,  or  one  in  five.  For 
every  sheet  that  is  sensitized  it  is  only  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  the  solution  thirty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

The  argument  that  the  employment  of  a very  strong 
silver  bath  is  much  more  costly  than  a weak  one  is  to  a 
great  extent  illusionary,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the 
same  quantity  exactly  of  silver  is  required  to  form  the 
sensitive  film,  whether  the  silver  bath  is  strong  or  weak, 
provided  that  the  percentage  of  salts  contained  in  the 
albumen  is  the  same.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  to  do  with 
a bath  containing  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  solution,  of  a 
strength  of  one  in  sixteen — winch  will  contain,  therefore, 
180  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver — the  bath  will  become 
entirely  exhausted  after  sixteen  sheets  of  paper  have  been 
sensitized  upon  it;  as  each  sheet  would  take  up  thirty 
grains,  the  whole  amount  of  silver  would  be  withdrawn, 
for  10  by  30  equal  480,  and  it  is  this  amount  exactly  which 
would  be  absorbed  from  even  the  strongest  bath. 

Then  it  is  further  argued  that  the  solution  which 
adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  paper  when  this  is  lifted 
from  the  bath  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  cost  of  the  operation.  This  is,  of  course, 
a point  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  At  the  same  time,  the 
loss  in  this  direction  will  disappear  almost  altogether  if 
a glass  rod  is  employed  for  draining  the  paper,  for  after 
the  latter  has  been  drawn  over  the  rod,  there  will  remain 
scarcely  a superfluous  drop  of  liquid  attached  to  the  paper. 
But  in  the  case  even  of  the  pictures  being  somewhat  more 
costly  of  production  by  the  employment  of  a strong  silver 
solution,  there  are  very  few  photographers  wrho  would 
grumble  at  the  slight  increased  expense,  if  thereby  their  pic- 
tures would  be  guaranteed  to  thempcrfectly  clear  and  bright. 
By  having  recourse  to  a strong  silver  bath  the  many 
defects  complained  of  arc  obviated,  especially  when  the 
operation  of  floating  the  paper  is  confined  to  as  short  a 
period  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  not  continued, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  studios,  for  a period  of  four  or  five 
minutes.  Irrespective  of  the  circumstance  t hat  much  time 
is  necessarily  lost  iu  this  way,  there  is  always  the  danger 


of  the  albumen  becoming  dissolved.  The  silver  solution 
also  penetrates  into  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  causes,  in 
printing,  the  image  to  sink  into  the  material,  aud  it  does 
not  remain,  as  it  should  do,  upon  the  glossy  surface  of  the 
albumen.  Only  by  floating  the  paper  on  the  solution  for 
the  shortest  time  possible  can  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  ot 
the  negative  be  most  fully  rendered. 

As  a proof  of  this  may  be  advanced  the  circumstance 
that  if  a sheet  of  albumenized  paper  is  floated  for  about 
fifteen  minutes  upon  a weak  bath,  the  albumen  becomes  in 
this  time  completely  dissolved,  and  the  paper  loses  its 
gloss  entirely.  Long  floating  on  the  bath  has,  moreover, 
the  disadvantage  of  speedily  discolouring  the  bath,  from 
the  fact  that  the  more  albumen  becomes  dissolved  in  it, 
the  more  rapidly  does  the  bath  assume  a brownish  colour. 

As  the  formation  of  the  sensitive  chloride  of  silver  film 
commences  as  soon  as  ever  the  paper  comes  into  contact 
with  the  silver  bath,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  the 
albumenized  paper  to  float  until  it  touches  the  solution 
uniformly  all  over — a circumstance  which  takes  place,  at 
the  most,  within  thirty  or  fifty  seconds  after  the  paper  has 
been  applied. 

If,  therefore,  my  brother  photographers  will  only 
resolve  to  stand  fast  by  these  precepts,  they  will  not  only 
cease  to  complain  of  bad  samples  of  albumenized  paper, 
but  they  will  save  themselves  much  worry  and  anxiety, 
and  be  rejoiced  with  the  beauty  of  their  results. 


A NOVEL  PLAN  OF  PRODUCING  CARBON 
PRINTS. 

BY  M.  FAHOIER.* 

A little  while  ago  1 had  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  the 
French  Photographic  Society  some  photographs  printed 
in  pigments  obtained  by  a new  method  of  operating, 
which  I will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

In  one  hundred  grammes  of  water  I dissolve  five 
grammes  of  perchloride  of  iron  aud  five  grammes  of  citric 
acid.  I pour  this  solution  into  a bath,  and  float  upon  it, 
for  the  space  of  a minute,  a sheet  of  paper  of  very  fine 
texture.  After  drying  in  the  dark,  I expose  the  paper  to 
light  under  a negative.  I then  immerse  the  print  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  frame  in  a bath  of  pigmented  gelatine, 
or  gum,  containing  a trace  of  bichromate  of  potash.  I 
wash  immediately  afterwards  in  tepid  water  if  gelatine  is 
contained  in  the  bath,  but  if  it  is  gum,  then  cold  water  is 
employed. 

In  this  way  the  image  is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  the 
colouring  matter,  and  there  remains  but  to  fix  it,  free  it 
from  oxides,  varnish  it,  &c.  To  every  cubic  centimetre  of 
coloured  gelatine,  or  gum  solution,  I add  one  drop  of  con- 
centrated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  If  this 
amount  be  exceeded,  the  image  produced  lacks  vigour ; 
and  if  it;  be  diminished,  then  the  picture  suffers  in 
washing. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable  to  employ,  instead  of 
coloured  gelatine  solution,  the  pigmented  paper,  or  tissue, 
made  by  M.  Marion,  a material  which  is  moistened  with 
bichromate  solution,  and  then  applied  to  the  face  of  the 
dry  print. 

The  reactions  that  occur  in  this  process  are  easy  to 
understand.  The  light  reduces  the  perchloride,  and 
transforms  it  into  proto-chloride,  and  this  reduces  the 
bichromate,  and  transforms  it  into  sesqui-oxide  of 
chromium,  which  combines  with  the  gelatine,  and  renders 
it  insoluble.  Again,  the  citric  acid  accelerates  in  a great 
degree  the  action  of  the  light,  and  opposes  the  action  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron  upon  the  gelatine  in  the  whites  of 
the  image. 

I must  admit  that  the  process  is  one  not  unattended 
with  difficulty,  and  that  it  is,  moreover,  scarcely  one  that 
will  interest  the  general  photographer. 


* Bulletin  deja  Socitte  Francaiu. 
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AGAINST  WEAK  PRINTING  BATHS. 


BY  JOS,  CNGAK.* 

Dissolve  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  recruit  it,  according  to  daily  use,  by  a solution 
of  one  part  of  silver  in  four  parts  of  water,  and  you  will 
have  an  excellent,  trustworthy,  and  endurable  sensitizing 
bath  for  paper.  This  formula,  it  will  be  said,  is  a very  old 
one,  and  has  been  repeated  times  without  number.  True 
enough  ; but  if  the  stone  is  continually  rolling  down  hill, 
it  must  be  pushed  up  again  and  again.  One  would 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  is  a fact  that  there  are  numbers 
of  theoretical  economists  who,  notwithstanding  repeated 
failures,  still  keep  to  a weak  silver  bath,  only  giving  it  up 
to  try  one  weaker  still,  witli  admixture  often  of  foreign 
compounds,  whose  influence  upon  photography  not  a soul 
of  us  has  an  inkling  of.  That  the  results  are  not  of  the 
best ; that  the  beautiful  shining  albumenized  paper  prints 
are  flat ; that  defects  arise  upon  the  slightest  inattention  ; 
that  the  bath  rapidly  becomes  unserviceable  by  the  deposit 
of  organic  matter,  and  requires  elaborate  measures  to  restore 
it ; that  the  liquid  in  a short  time  goes  the  way  of  all 
chloride  ; and  finally,  that  a great  deal  of  time  is  lost  over 
the  business,  which  to  the  photographer,  more  than 
another,  signifies  money — all  these  are  matters  of  which 
theorists  of  this  kind  take  no  account.  And  these 
gentlemen  never  see  that  it  is  they  themselves  who 
sufier,  because,  instead  of  producing  from  the  finest  nega- 
tives brilliant  and  deep  toned  photographs,  they  give  the 
public  matt  pictures  of  poor  appearance.  That  they  gain 
nothing  in  the  end  by  their  parsimonious  behaviour  they 
can  rest  assured. 

Those  who  allow  their  paper  to  float  upon  such  a bath 
as  here  referred  to,  for  the  space  of  two  minutes,  and  then 
remove  the  sheet  gently,  and  hang  it  upon  clips  to  dry 
spontaneously,  will  be  sure  to  secure  a vigorously  printing 
and  sensitive  paper,  provided  the  raw  material  itself  and 
the  albumenizing  are  faultless.  Contrarily,  if  with  such  a 
sensitizing  bath  no  good  prints  can  be  obtained,  then  one 
may  be  quite  convinced  that  the  paper  itself  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

Slow'  and  careful  withdrawal  of  the  paper  from  the  bath 
is  to  be  recommended,  because  in  this  way  very  little  of 
the  superfluous  liquid  is  taken  away,  and  the  volume  of 
the  bath,  therefore,  but  very  slightly  lessened.  It  will 
be  found  that  only  a drop  or  two  of  moisture  passes  to  the 
bit  of  blotting-paper  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  hanging 
sheet,  while  otherwise  an  appreciable  amount  of  liquid  will 
be  lost. 

To  prevent  any  tendency  to  break,  the  paper  is  folded 
as  soon  as  no  more  moisture  is  observed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sheet,  and  before  it  has  had  time  to  become  dry  and 
hard,  and  has  rolled  up  stiffly,  the  material  being  put 
away  flat  in  such  sizes  as  may  be  desirable.  Strong  baths 
require  that  the  albumenized  paper  should  not  be  perfectly 
dry  before  being  sensitized ; for  this  reason,  it  is  well  to 
let  the  paper  remain  at  least  twenty-four  hours  previously 
in  a damp  locality,  taking  care,  however,  that  it  does  not 
come  into  actual  contact  with  water.  Should  there  be  no 
opportunity  for  doing  this,  and  should  the  paper,  after 
being  floated  on  the  bath,  show  signs  of  repelling  the 
nitrate  solution  in  parts,  and  drops  be  formed  on  the 
albumenized  surface,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  the  sheets 
face  upwards,  after  sensitizing,  upon  paper  ; to  put  over 
each  a piece  of  clean  filter  paper,  which  absorbs  the 
moisture  very  readily,  the  sheets  being  hung  in  this  way 
upon  clips,  and  dried.  This  jjlan  of  proceeding  does  not 
hinder  work  in  the  least,  because  it  can  always  be  done 
while  the  next  sheet  is  floating  upon  the  silver  bath.  The 
first  method  is  the  preferable  one,  although  the  latter  is 
one  often  pursued  in  large  studios. 

Another  plan  I adopt  of  working  a paper  which  has 
become  too  dry  is  one  I can  warmly  recommend : it  is 
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simply  breathing  upon  every  sheet  before  it  is  sensitized. 
The  plan  of  proceeding  is  the  following : — The  dry, 
rolled-up  sheets  of  paper  are  taken  up  like  a pea-shooter, 
and,  first  from  one  side  and  then  from  the  other,  breathed 
into,  the  warm  air  being  prevented  from  escaping  by  the 
operator  placing  his  hand  on  the  other  extremity.  The 
paper  is  then  rolled  up  a second  time,  differently  from  the 
first,  and  again  moistened  with  the  breath,  so  that  all 
portions  of  the  surface  are  acted  upon  by  the  moisture, 
and  then  it  may  safely  be  sensitized.  The  action  is 
marvellous.  A sheet  of  paper  not  so  treated  will  allow 
the  solution  to  dry  in  drops  upon  its  surface,  while  simply 
breathing  upon  will  remedy  the  defect.  The  plan  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  effective,  and  will  be  prized  by  all  who 
do  not  possess  a cellar  for  keeping  their  paper  in,  nor  a 
moist  or  cool  locality  for  sensitizing.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  bath  must  be  always  brought  up  to  its 
normal  strength  every  day  by  the  addition  to  it  of  a 
proportional  quantity  of  the  stronger  stock  solution. 

One  main  advantage  of  a short  sojourn  upon  a strong 
bath  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  upon  such  papers  the 
print  remains  on  the  surface,  and  thereby  the  deep  toned 
shadows  and  delicate  gradations  of  the  negative  are 
enhanced,  whilst  the  shadows  upon  paper  prepared  with 
a weaker  bath  possess  neither  vigour  nor  fine  details,  and 
have  a flat,  washed-out  look.  If  it  is  sought  to  obviate 
this  defect  by  a longer  floating  upon  the  bath,  more  vigour 
is  secured  thereby,  it  is  true,  but  then  a portion  of  the 
albumen  film  is  dissolved  away,  and  the  surface  loses 
much  of  its  glossy  character.  The  silver  sinks  deeper  into 
the  paper  mass,  and  the  picture,  therefore,  appears  more 
sunken,  and  loses  its  delicacy. 

The  operation  of  sensitizing  upon  strong  baths  is, 
moreover,  comparatively  easy.  Failures  in  preparation 
are  more  rarely  met  with.  Any  bungling  when  placing 
the  paper  on  the  liquid  does  not  leave  a mark,  and  if  air- 
bubbles  are  formed  by  letting  it  fall  upon  the  solution  too 
rapidly,  these  are  rapidly  dissipated  by  lifting  the  opposite 
end  from  the  bath  and  allowing  it  sink  again.  With 
weaker  solutions  the  matter  is  different,  the  sensitising 
operation  being  somewhat  risky.  A pause  in  laying  down 
the  paper  inevitably  produces  a matt  insensitive  line,  and 
if  bubbles  are  formed,  no  matter  how  soon  they  are  chased 
away,  small  circles  are  apparent  on  printing.  The  expla- 
nation of  these  disagreeable  defects  is  easy  to  discover. 
The  sensitizing  process  is  of  a very  energetic  nature.  A 
strong  bath  coagulates  the  surface  of  the  albumen  in  a 
moment.  The  large  quantity  of  silver  at  hand  eagerly 
combines  with  the  salts.  In  a weak  bath  the  action  is 
slower,  but  still  quick  enough  to  rob  the  surface  of  the 
bath,  instantly,  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  silver.  If 
that  portion  of  the  liquid  containing  little  silver  comes  into 
contact  with  a not  coagulated  part  of  the  paper  which  has 
been  covered  by  an  air-bubble,  the  albumen  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  dissolved  by  the  bath,  leaving  that  part  of 
the  surface  with  very  little  silver  upon  it.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  is,  not  only  the  destruction  of  the 
paper  on  such  spots,  but  also  a certain  deterioration  of  the 
bath. 

It  may  be  advanced  by  some  that  they  are  careful,  and 
take  the  greatest  pains  in  the  sensitising  of  the  paper. 
This  will  not,  however,  advance  matters  much,  for  even 
in  this  case  a certain  quantity  of  the  albumen  is  dissolved 
in  the  bath,  because  the  coagulation  takes  place  so  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  flat  prints 
which  result.  If  greater  vigour  is  sought  to  be  secured 
by  increasing  the  period  of  sensitizing,  it  would  either  be 
necessary  to  lengthen  the  time  progressively  until  a space 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  is  reached,  or  to  add  as  much 
silver  solution  from  time  to  time  to  the  bath  as  is  required 
in  the  case  of  a stronger  liquid. 

Dilute  baths  usually  deceive  a tyro,  because  a first  expe- 
riment is  no  criterion  of  their  value,  the  sheets  sensitized 
at  the  commencement  giving  very  good  impressions.  But 
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it  is  not  long  before  one  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Manu- 
facturers of  paper  who  give  their  customers  a formula  for 
the  preparation  of  a weak  bath  have  presumably  made  an 
experiment  with  it,  and  been  contented  with  the  first 
results  furnished  by  the  bath,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
considerably  astonished  when  their  good  paper  is  subse- 
quently thrown  back  upon  their  hands  as  altogether  un- 
serviceable. It  is  only  a practical  man  of  experience  that 
can  form  an  opinion  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

Economists  may  still  put  forward  their  belief  in  a weak 
bath  and  subsequent  ammonia  fuming,  and  in  adopting 
this  method  there  is,  we  must  admit,  a saving  to  be  expe- 
rienced. But  this  plan  has  also  its  drawbacks : loss  of  time 
during  sensitizing  and  fuming  is  involved,  and  much  caution 
is  necessary,  in  the  latter  operation,  not  to  allow  the  ammonia 
to  act  too  long  or  too  briefly  upon  the  paper,  as  otherwise 
t he  tone  and  vigour  of  the  prints  will  be  very  uneven.  To 
the  unhealthy  character  of  the  ammonia  fumes  attention 
should  also  be  called,  only  photographers  are  so  used  to 
noxious  vapours  of  all  kinds  that  one  more  or  less  is  of 
little  moment. 

To  summarise,  when  we  know  that  a concentrated  silver 
solution  never  can  get  out  of  order,  and  is  a guarantee 
always  for  good  work ; when  we  know  that  paper  sensitized 
with  it  tones  beautifully  and  uniformly  in  every  neutral 
gold  bath ; when  all  operations  are  thus  simplified,  and 
material  saved ; in  short,  when  in  every  respect  better 
results  are  obtained,  ought  we  to  continue  to  bother  our- 
selves with  weak  baths  ? Assuredly  we  think  not,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
will  not  carry  economy  so  far  as  to  become  a vice  rather 
than  a virtue,  leading  in  the  end  to  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture rather  than  any  tiling  else. 


ftornsgontom. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sin,— In  your  recent  comments  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  you  refer  to  the 
sudden  renewal  of  hostilities  as  the  result  of  a jealous  predis- 
position to  take  offence  on  both  sides,  and  you  imply  that  it 
Mr.  Hughes  had  not  asked  just  at  that  juncture  for  explana- 
tions as  to  the  position  of  the  “ six  ” on  the  one  hand,  or  had  not 
Mr.  Glaisher  11  cut  up  rough  ” on  the  other,  all  might  still  have 
been  harmony  and  peace.  But,  sir,  I venture  to  suggest  that 
iu  this  view  of  the  caso  the  symptoms  are  mistakon  for  the  cause. 
Both  the  things  referred  to  were  but  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  a state  of  feeling  on  both  sides  which  would  have 
rendered  harmonious  co-opcration  impossible.  The  truth  was, 
that  mutual  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and  whilst 
outward  appearance  of  reconciliation  had  been  made,  distrust 
really  seems  to  have  prevailed  on  both  sides. 

What  hut  distrust  could  have  prompted  the  original  initia- 
tors of  the  agitation  to  summon  together  their  forces  for  com- 
bined action,  as  I am  informed  they  did?  What  but  distrust 
could  have  prompted  Mr.  Glaisher  to  claim  a unanimous  vote 
from  the  meeting  before  ho  would  take  the  chair  ? This  distrust 
prevailing,  another  disruption,  sooner  or  later,  was  probably 
inevitable  : but  it  was  precipitated  by  Mr.  Glaisher’s  hasty  and 
unreasonable  bearing,  by  which  he  lost  all  the  vantage  ground 
for  himself  and  the  council  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed. 
He  held  the  sympathy  of  the  members  at  largo  as  an  earnest, 
energetic  president,  who,  in  return  for  zealous  servico,  had 
been  insulted,  at  the  Fobruary  meeting,  in  a manner  which  the 
malcontents  themselves,  almost  to  a man,  condemned.  The 
society  at  large  sympathised  with  him,  and  with  the  council 
who  resigned  with  him.  Even  with  the  knowledge  that  an 
antagonistic  combination  existed  in  the  meeting,  had  he 
answored  the  interrogation  as  to  the  “ six  ” with  any  reason- 
able explanation,  it  is  probable  the  meeting  would  have  been 
with  him.  But,  unfortunafoly,  he  (to  use  a slang  phrase) 
“ lost  his  head.”  Tho  interrogation  coming  from  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  impeached  the  council  in  February 
probably  revived  all  tho  hitter  recollection  of  tho  insults  heaped 
cu  them  on  that  mischievous  evening.  At  any  rate, 


he  took  counsel  with  anger  instead  of  reason,  and  vehemently 
declared  his  resolve  not  to  sit  with  the  “ six.” 

Your  conjecture,  sir,  that  as  to  his  alleged  objection,  that  none 
of  the  six  was  a nominee  of  the  council,  thero  must  have  been 
some  misunderstanding,  is.  perhaps,  ingonious,  but,  I am 
afraid,  not  correct.  Whatever  be  meant,  thoro  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  what  be  said  ; and  by  saying  it,  and  say- 
ing it  in  such  an  offensive  manner,  he  succeeded  in  alienating 
the  sympathies  of  tho  whole  of  tho  meeting.  If  the  mem- 
bers of  tho  council  do  not  endorse  his  words  and  action 
in  this  matter — and  I cannot  conceive  that  they  do — they  are 
in  a very  unfortunate  position,  especially  if,  as  you  have 
suggested,  they  are  impelled  by  esprit  de  corps  to  stay  by  a 
leader  whoso  action  they  condemn.  If,  when  questioned  about 
the  “ six,"  Mr.  Glaisher  had  courteously  explained  that  no 
disrespect  was  intended  to  these  gentlemen  or  to  the  meeting 
which  had  elected  them,  but  that  the  mode  of  their  election 
was  not  en  reqle  ; or  if  ho  had  said  the  old  council  had  been 
asked  to  “ resume”  office,  and  a resumption  meant  taking  the 
thing  up  at  the  point  at  which  they  had  left  it,  and  that  this 
necessarily  involved  a restoration  of  things  in  statu  quo, 
without  conditions,  and  that  thes6  six,  having  been  irregularly 
elected  in  tho  interregnum,  the  old  council  had  no  power  of 
recognizing  them — it,  I say,  some  courteous  and  reasonable 
explanation  had  been  offered,  it  is  probablo  that  tho  meeting 
would  have  been  with  him,  aud  a rupture  would  have  been 
avoided. 

I.  am  froo  to  admit,  however,  that  with  the  impression  on 
their  minds  that  tho  opposition  combination  had  been  agaiu 
summoned  to  force  these  “six”  into  the  council,  whether  the 
old  members  of  the  council  accepted  them  as  legal  members  or 
not,  no  real  harmony  could  be  expected.  If  the  old  council 
had  resumed  duties  on  conditions  dictated  by  the  opposition, 
they  might,  indeed,  have  been  charged  with  “clinging  to 
office.”  Besides,  no  free  action  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
council  if  they  knew  that  a “ vigilance  committee  ’’could  be 
summoned  at  any  moment  to  act  in  organized  opposition  to 
any  steps  they  might  not  approve. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  save  the  society?  Tho  only 
remedy  I can  suggest  is  a short  and  sharp  one  : it  consists 
in  beginning  de  novo.  I havo  no  faith  in  tinkering.  Tho 
demon  Distrust  must  bo  exorcised.  The  opposition  have  not 
complete  trust  iu  the  old  council : the  council  have  not  trust  in 
the  opposition.  And  any  patched-up  peace,  any  fusion  of 
parties,  must  issue  in  failure.  When  such  a state  of  things 
prevails  iu  tho  imperial  government,  there  is  but  ono 
course,  and  that  is  appeal  to  tho  country.  An  appeal  to  tho 
whole  of  the  members  would  doubtless  satisfy  all  parties.  Any 
officer  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  members  would 
legitimately  represent  the  society,  and  would  cease  to  represent 
either  tho  council  or  tho  opposition,  even  if  he  had  been  identi- 
fied with  the  one  or  the  other  before.  For  these  reasons,  in 
this  emergency,  I recommend  at  the  earliest  date  a general 
election.  The  law  (practically)  provides  for  election  by  the 
votes  ot  resident  members  only.  It  is  upon  this  rock  the 
society  has  split,  and  as  all  law  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  this 
precedent  should  be  ignored,  and  common  sense  and  good 
feeling  consulted  in  the  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  society. 
— Yours  obediently,  An  Old  London  Membeb. 


grorwimigs  of  Soriffe. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Public  Library,  the- 
Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

Mr.  Whakmby  exhibited  a number  of  negatives  taken  on  plates 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bolton’s  process.  He  had  succeeded  very  well 
with  them,  hut,  on  varnishing  with  spirit  varnish,  the  film — owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  soap  in  it — rose  in  small  blisters  and  spoilt  the 
negative.  Other  varnishes  might  be  used  to  avoid  this. 

In  reference  to  two  exceedingly  line  transparencies  which  were 
handed  round, 

Mr.  W.  Atkins  made  the  following  remarks : — “ At  our  January 
meeting  I brought  for  your  inspection  a number  of  transparencies 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bolton’s  new  process.  I then  stated  that  Mr. 
Bolton  had  prepared,  iu  my  presence,  a dozen  plates  iu  the  very 
short  time  of  seventeen  minutes.  Five  of  those  plates  were  used 
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for  transparency  printing  the  same  evening ; the  rest  have  since 
remained  by  me.  With  the  object  of  again  drawing  your  atten- 
tion to  this  important  process,  I have  this  evening  brought  two  trans- 
parencies in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion.  The  previous  pictures  exhibited 
were  prepared  on  the  10th  of  January,  from  an  emulsion  made  by 
Mr.  Bolton  about  three  weeks  previously,  and  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  remembered  that  the  exposures  given  ranged  from  six  seconds 
to  a fraction  of  a second  to  gaslight,  the  object  being  to  test 
crucially  the  rapidity  of  the  process.  With  a moderately  dense 
negative  five  or  six  seconds  was  found  to  be  quite  long  enough. 
Since  that  time,  owing  to  business  engagements,  I have 
been  unable  to  do  anything  in  photography  until  last 
evening,  when  I printed  the  two  transparencies  I now  lay 
before  you.  No.  1 is  a plate  prepured  by  Mr.  Bolton  in  January, 
the  emulsion  being  then  three  weeks  old.  This  plate  was  exposed 
under  a rather  dense  negative  for  ten  seconds,  the  develop- 
ment being  effected  with  a three-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
four  drops  of  a five-graiu  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
four  drops  of  ammonia  solution  (one  part  of  ammonia  to  twelve 
of  water).  No  silver  was  used  to  intensify,  nor  any  gold 
to  tone  it.  Plate  No.  2 was  coated  and  dried  last  evening 
from  the  remains  of  the  emulsion  used  by  Mr.  Bolton  on 
the  previous  occasion.  This  has  remained  in  my  possession  since 
January,  and  has  been  untouched,  except  to  shake  it  up  occasion- 
ally. This  plate  was  exposed  under  the  same  negative  as  No.  1, 
receiving  identically  the  same  exposure  and  development,  the 
final  result  showing  not  the  least  difference  between  the  two 
plates.  The  emulsion  used  is  now  eighteen  weeks  old,  and  has 
lost  none  of  its  original  good  qualities.  It  can,  I think,  be 
fairly  claimed  that,  having  stood  the  test  so  long,  it  will  keep 
indefinitely.” 

The  Rev.  II.  G.  Palmer  exhibited  some  collodio-albuinen 
negatives  on  pLtes  prepared  by  a Manchester  firm.  He  liked 
them  very  much,  and  had  been  very  successful  with  them.  The 
exposure  was  quick,  but  the  development  exceedingly  slow. 

Mr.  Green  suggested  that  a number  of  negatives  might  be 
developed  together  in  glass  dishes.  They  could  then  be  examined 
rom  time  to  time,  so  that  the  whole  would  be  finished  in  much 
the  same  time  as  one. 

The.  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley  showed  an  excellent  transparency,  taken 
by  Mr.  Sutton’s  moist  process. 

Mr.  Castellain  related  his  experiences  in  changing  very 
sensitive  plates  in  a Howard's  tent.  Although  the  sun  faced  the 
window,  the  plates  showed  no  signs  of  fogging. 

Mr.  Elleubkck  said  he  had  worked  the  wet  process  with  the 
tent,  but  if  he  coated  the  plate  within  the  tent,  the  fumes  from 
the  ether  made  it  impossible  to  work  without  some  covering  for  the 
eyes.  He  thought  of  having  glass  or  talc  fitted  to  the  mast,  as 
there  was  a difficulty  in  avoiding  dust  when  coating  a plate  in  the 
open  air. 

The  council  was  requested  to  arrange  for  an  excursion. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


SLalk  in  l{j£ 

A Magnificent  Photographic  Establishment.— We 
learn  from  Anthony's  Bulletin  that  Mr.  Kurtz  has  just  erected 
a new  studio  in  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  opposite 
Maddison  Park.  The  outlay  connected  with  the  completion  of 
the  establishment  will  cost  $130,000,  in  round  numbers  upwards 
of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

Piracy  of  Patent  Processes.— In  our  advertising  columns 
will  be  found  a caution  to  pirates,  who,  we  learn,  have  for  some 
time  been  guilty  of  open  infringement  of  the  Ferrauti-Turncr 
patent  process  of  finishing  photographs.  Imitation  is  always 
one  of  the  annoying  risks  which  high  excellence  must 
incur  ; and  so  long  as  unscrupulous  people  exist,  we  presume 
such  contemptible  forms  of  dishonesty  will  bo  practised ; but 
we  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  photographers 
that  when  they  give  commissions  to  those  who  avowedly 
seize  and  practise  processes  not  their  own,  they  practically 
share  in  the  piracy.  There  is  a compound  dishonesty  in 
infringements  of  this  sort.  Not  only  is  the  invention  which 
some  one  else  has  been  at  the  trouble  and  cost  of  working  out 
stolen,  but  advantage  is  taken  of  the  publicity  which  the 
inventor  has  given  to  his  work — a publicity  never  secured 
without  cost  of  personal  effort  and  money.  It  is  the  real 
interest  of  all  photographers  to  aid  in  suppressing  such 
infringements. 


Comparative  Intensity  of  Electric  Light  and  Gas. — 
The  Daily  News  says: — “ Some  curious  and  useful  information 
about  the  lights  displayed  from  the  Clock  Tower  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  given  in  a report  just  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  appears  that  the  two  semi-lanterns  which  a 
spectator  at  Westminster  sees  250  feet  above  him  in  the  Clock 
Tower  are  in  the  hands  of  two  rivals — one  of  whom  employs 
gas,  and  the  other  electricity,  as  the  source  of  illuminating 
power.  The  Wigham  light  has  three  burners,  each  composed 
of  108  jets,  placed  one  above  another  on  the  same  axis.  The 
electric  light  is  produced  by  an  electro-magnetic  machine, 
worked  by  steam  power,  the  currents  being  conducted  from  the 
machine  to  the  lantern  along  1,700  feet  ot  copper  wires.  The 
roport  is  decidedly  favourable  to  the  electro-magnetic  process. 
Thus  Mr.  Douglas  states  that  the  electric  light  has  a superior 
intensity  of  65  per  cent,  when  one  108  jet  burner  is  used,  and  of 
27  per  cent,  when  three  are  employed.  So,  again,  as  to  cost, 
the  electric  method  produces  a saviug  of  162  percent.,  measured 
in  cost  per  candle  per  hour,  when  one  108  jet  gas  burner,  and  of 
133  percent,  when  three  jet  burners  are  used.” 

American  Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus. — 
Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  writing  to  the  daily  papers,  says  : — “It  is 
already  known  that  the  American  Government  has  granted 
for  the  purpose  a sum  (150,000  dots.)  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
that  which  has  been  demanded  by  English  astronomers  from 
our  own  Government,  America  will  occupy  eight  stations, 
four  in  the  northern  and  four  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  At 
all  of  these  the  whole  transit  will  be  visible — America  being 
the  only  nation  which  has  rejected  Delisle’s  method  altogether 
(though  England  alone  now  attaches  special  value  to  that 
method,  hitherto  so  unsatisfactory  in  its  results).  The  idea  of 
occupying  Macdonald  Island  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
authorities  at  Greenwich,  America  will  join  with  Germany  in 
establishing  stations  in  that  island ; and  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  regarded  at  Greenwich  as  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  the  occupying  of  the  Crozets  have  not  frightened 
America  from  the  attempt  to  occupy  that  post  of  difficulty  and 
honour.  The  invitation  addressed  by  Sir  George  Airy  to 
America  to  occupy  two  Delislean  stations  in  the  Pacific  has  not 
been  acceded  to.” 

A Canine  Sitter.— The  Boston  Traveller  relates  the 
following  dog  story  : — “ G.  F.  Richardson,  of  Lowell,  owns  a 
magnificent  Newfoundland  dog.  Mrs.  Richardson  took  the 
children  and  dog  to  the  photographic  saloon  to  have  the  group 
taken  ; but  the  dog  was  in  a wilful  mood,  and  would  not  pose, 
and  wa3  turned  out.  The  next  day  the  dog  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  saloon  and  scratched  at  the  door  till  ho  was 
admitted  ; he  then  proceeded  directly  to  the  spot  assigned  him 
the  day  before,  and  placed  himself  in  the  exact  position  desired 
by  the  artist.  The  photograph  was  taken,  and  when  com- 
pleted put  into  a box  and  given  to  the  dog,  who  carried  it 
directly  to  his  master.” 

Reducing  Waste  by  Galvanism. — Mr.  E.  Boettcher, 
secretary  of  the  German  Photographic  Association  in  New 
York,  writes  to  Anthony's  Bulletin  as  follows  : — “Messrs.  Kurtz 
and  Kloiuhans  have  obtained  at  the  Patent  Office,  in 
Washington,  a caveat  for  precipitating  metallic  gold  and 
silver  out  of  spent  photographic  solutions  by  means  of 
galvanic  batteries.  This  caveat  the  above  gentlemen  have 
turned  over  to  the  German  Photographic  Association,  and  this 
association  permits  every  photographer  iu  the  land  to  use  such 
galvanic  batteries  for  the  purpose  named.  Presuming  that 
every  photographer  knows  enough  about  galvanic  batteries  to 
make  a long  description  unnecessary,  1 would  mention  that  a 
Smee’s  battery  is  the  most  desirable.  It  will  work  for  four  to 
eight  weeks  without  interruption  ; then  it  may  bo  found 
necessary  to  supply  a fresh  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  to 
amalgamate  the  zinc  plates.  Besides  the  first  cost  of  about 
>5  00,  there  is  no  further  expense  worth  mentioning.  The  whole 
process  is  simple  and  cheap,  and  does  away  not  only  with  the 
noxious  sulphuret  of  potassium  itself,  but  with  the  royalty 
attached  to  its  use  also.” 

To  Clean  Bottles.— A correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer  says : — “ To  clean  a silver  bottle,  pour 
in  a strong  solution  of  cyanide ; shake  a few  times,  pour 
out,  and  rinse  with  water  two  or  three  times,  and  your  bottle  is 
perfectly  clean.  Keep  the  solution,  and  filter  and  strengthen 
when  required.  By  doing  this  you  can  sun  your  bath  better 
in  two  hours  than  in  a week’s  exposure  in  the  dirty  black 
bottles  photographers  appear  to  delight  in.” 
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Cormptttottts. 

A Subscriber  from  the  First. — By  lime  water  is  meant  the 
ordinary  lime  water  which  a chemist  will  supply  you  under  that 
name,  or  which  you  can  prepare  by  placing  quicklime  in  water, 
which  will  dissolve  a mere  trace  of  the  alkali — less  than  a grain 
per  ounce. 

W.  \V. — The  usual  strength  of  Beaufoy’s  acetic  acid  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  strength  of  the  glacial  acid.  2.  A brown  tone  by 
reflected  light  on  developed  collodion  prints  is  not  easy  to  secure. 
Some  approximation  to  brown  may  be  obtained  by  toning  with  a 
sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium.  A brown  tone  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Selle’s  intensifier.  3.  Any  good  bromo- 
iodized  collodion  may  be  used  for  producing  collodion  prints. 
4.  What  is  meant  is  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  citric  acid, 
with  the  latter  in  excess.  If  a solution  be  made  with  twenty  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  and  twenty  grains  of  citric  acid  per  ounce,  there 
is  often  a tendency  to  deposit  citrate  of  silver ; but  if  thirty  grains 
of  citric  acid  be  used,  it  will  generally  prevent  any  precipitate 
taking  place.  5.  A ten  per  cent,  solution  contains  forty-eight 
grains  per  ounce.  In  the  formula  in  question  you  will  add  an 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  an  ounce  of  acetic  acid  to  ten  ounces 
of  water.  6.  If  the  plates  are  used  fresh,  the  final  application  of 
the  gallic  acid  and  chloride  solution  is  not  required. 

A Constant  Subscriber  in  the  Country. — Our  advertising 
pages  will  furnish  you  the  best  and  fullest  information. 

J ohn  Stone. — The  precise  proportion  of  water  to  chloride  of  gold 
in  a toning  bath  is  not  of  vital  importance.  A strong  bath  works 
rapidly,  and  a weak  one  slowly,  and  different  operators  have  varied 
preferences  in  this  respect.  Varying  from  five  ounces  to  ten 
ounces  of  water  to  each  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  may  bo  regarded 
as  convenient  average  limits.  We  never  recommend  carbonate  of 
soda  to  be  used  in  a toning  bath,  as  it  produces  a solution  which 
must  be  used  within  a few  hours  of  mixing,  and  a toning  bath 
which  will  keep  is  in  every  way  preferable.  It  is  of  very  little 
importance  whether  you  use  one  or  two  grains  of  the  carbonate, 
if  you  use  it  at  all.  The  solution  with  two  grains  will  probably 
become  inert  sooner  than  the  solution  with  but  one  grain. 

W.  C. — You  will  require  the  permission  of  tho  authorities  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  department  to  have  a still  on  your  premises ; but 
that  permission  obtained,  you  will  not  have  to  pay  for  any  license. 

G.  Williams. — The  defect  in  question  may  arise  from  various 
causes,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  collodion,  which  is  manifestly 
of  the  tough,  homy  kind,  yielding  a repellent  film.  Sometimes 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  distilled  water  to  each  ounce  of  the 
collodion  will  effect  a cure ; sometimes  the  addition  of  a little  of  a 
collodion  giving  a rotten  or  powdery  film  will  mend  matters. 
Immersing  the  plate  in  the  bath  before  it  is  as  much  set  as  usual 
is  often  useful.  The  plate  should  rest  on  pieces  of  clean  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  inner  frames  should  be  frequently  washed  with  clear 
water.  You  will  find  that  many  articles  have  heen  written  on 
the  various  causes  of  these  matt  silver  stains  in  back  volumes. 

Pierre  Revon. — We  do  not  remember  any  specific  report  upon 
the  toxical  qualities  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Although  it  is  well  under- 
stood to  be  a poison,  we  have  no  means  of  verifying  the  statement 
that  it  is  as  active  and  virulent  a poison  as  strychnine  and  similar 
alkaloids.  2.  In  the  development  of  wet  collodion  plates  pyro- 
gallic acid  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  in  the  establish- 
ments of  many  portraitists  it  has  been  entirely  replaced  with  iron. 
In  the  development  of  some  dry  plates,  however,  pyrogallic  acid  is 
at  the  present  time  a necessary  aid.  Even  with  those  dry  plates 
in  which  a large  proportion  of  ammonia  is  found  valuable  in  deve- 
lopment, some  pyrogallic  acid  is  found  necessary,  and  with  many 
dry  plates  this  mode  of  working  does  not  answer.  Almost  all  the 
chemicals  employed  by  tho  photographer  are  active  poisons,  some 
in  greater  degree  than  others ; and  whilst  it  is  desirable  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  use  of  the  most  dangerous,  especially  those  which 
are  injurious  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  skin,  or  which 
give  off  poisonous  fumes — such  as  cyanide  of  potassium — we  fear 
that  the  possibly  dangerous  character  of  pyrogallic  acid  will 
scarcely  excludo  it  from  the  operating  room.  There  is  no  record, 
that  we  know  of,  of  a case  of  poisoning  by  pyrogallic  acid.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  proposed  antidote,  but  will  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain if  turpentine  really  counteracts  its  effects.  Wo  hope  to  have 
a few  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  collodio-chloride  shortly. 

Cracking. — The  tendency  to  crack  is  partly  due  to  the  use  of  a 
very  highly  albumcnized  paper.  To  prevent  it,  be  careful  not  to 
allow  the  sheets  of  albumenized  paper  to  hang  until  they  are  bone 
dry.  Before  they  are  absolutely  dry,  place  them  one  upon  another, 
and  cover  with  a board  and  a weight.  After  printing  and  wash- 
ing, mount  the  prints  beforo  they  are  absolutely  dry.  By  these 
precautions  you  will  prevent  cracking,  even  when  there  is  a great 
tendency  to  this  defect.  A fresh  sample  of  paper  will  also  pro- 
bably relieve  you. 

G.  L. — Your  silver  bath  is  too  weak,  and  apparently  you  are  work- 
ing with  a small  quantity  in  the  dish ; honco  the  weak,  poor  prints, 
and  the  irregular,  mottled  effect.  Remember  that  your  bath  per- 
petually requires  renewing,  ns  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  are  abstracted  by  each  whole  sheet  of  paper  sensitized. 
See  article  by  Herr  Kleffel  in  the  present  number. 


H.  J.  Godbold. — Thanks  for  sight  of  the  Yokohama  Directory.  We 
will  forward  it  as  instructed,  and  will  send  prints  for  examination. 

N.  J.  E. — The  imago  is  quite  out  of  focus.  Either  you  have  not 
focussed  carefully,  or  you  have  moved  the  camera  after  focussing, 
or  the  sitter  has  moved  his  head  after  you  have  focussed,  or  your 
ground  glass  and  sensitive  plate  are  not  in  precisely  the  same 
plane,  or  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  of  your  lens  do  not  corre- 
spond. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  which ; you  must  ascertain 
which  by  careful  observation  of  experiments  undertaken  for  tho 
purpose.  Try,  for  instance,  focussing  carefully  some  inanimate 
object  that  cannot  move.  If,  after  careful  focussing,  the  negative 
is  not  sharp,  next  examine  carefully  to  ascertain  that  the  sensitive 
plate  occupies  precisely  the  same  position  as  thd  ground  glass. 
Take  out  the  lens  and  measure  very  carefully  the  distance  of  the 
ground  glass  from  the  flange  of  the  lens.  Then  put  a plate  of 
lass  in  the  dark  slide,  withdraw  the  shutter,  and  measure  if  the 
istance  is  precisely  the  same.  If  this  be  correct,  try  again,  and 
after  focussing  move  the  lens  slightly  in  or  out  as  the  picture  indi- 
cates. The  lenses  of  all  good  makers  are,  however,  as  a rule, 
coincident  in  chemical  and  visual  foci.  2.  As  a beginner,  you 
will  find  it  wise  to  procure,  if  possible,  one  good  negative  as  a 
standard  to  work  to. 

M.-  M. — The  chief  fault  in  your  vignettes  is  the  use  of  a background 
screen  much  too  dark,  hence  there  is  no  satisfactory  gradation  into 
tho  white  of  the  margin.  A very  light  screen  should  always  be 
used  for  vignettes. 

P.  W.  S. — There  is  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  the  production  of 
cameo  vignette  pictures.  The  process  is  free  to  every  one. 

G.  D. — Many  thanks. 

Dr.  Nicol. — In  our  nest. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  APRIL 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven,  36  feet 
above  sea  level. 


Date. 

bib 

c 

1 

o 

a 

fl 

o 

o 

K 

Night. 

Direction  of 
Wind  at 
9 a.m. 

1 

42° 

48° 

46° 

N.N.W. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Very  heavy  at 
night. 

2 

4S 

48 

46 

S.W. 

Heavy  rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 
A little  rain  this  evening. 

3 

44 

48 

42 

S. 

4 

42 

50 

44 

N.W. 

Heavy  hail  showers  this  morning. 

5 

46 

50 

45 

S. 

Distant  thunder  and  heavy  hail  this  after- 
noon. 

6 

44 

51 

45 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

7 

46 

50 

42 

— 

Heavy  rain  this  evening. 

8 

44 

51 

46 

s. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

9 

— 

43 

s. 

Heavy  rain  this  morning. 

10 

47 

52 

44 

s. 

Rain  at  night. 

11 

46 

49 

44 

S.W. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 
Fair  all  day.  Sunnv. 
Heavy  rain  a.m.  Sleet. 

12 

42 

50 

39 

N.W. 

13 

38 

52 

43 

N.N.W. 

14 

45 

50 

39 

N. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

15 

44 

— 

49 

s.s.w. 

Heavy  rain  this  evening. 

16 

49 

51 

49 

N.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

17 

49 

49 

49 

S. 

Rain  p.m. 

18 

49 

50 

49 

s. 

Rain  this  evening. 

19 

52 

56 

51 

s. 

Rain  this  morning. 

20 

54 

58 

56 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

21 

58 

60 

51 

s 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

22 

51 

58 

51 

S.W. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

23 

58 

— 

53 

S.E. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day.  Rather  hazy. 

24 

54 

61 

53 

S. 

Rain  a.m. 

25 

63 

69 

64 

S. 

Rain  a.m.  Very  sultry.  Distant  thunder 
this  evening. 

26 

68 

68 

64 

S.S.W. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

27 

67 

71 

64 

S. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

28 

63 

68 

54 

s. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

29 

53 

60 

43 

s.s.w. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

30 

53 

60 

53 

w. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

We  arrive  at  the  following  from  the  above  data : — 


Mornings. 

Noons. 

Nights, 

Maximum  temperature  during  tho  month 

68® 

71® 

64“ 

Minimum  ditto  ditto 

38 

48 

39 

Mean  ditto  ditto 

493 

55'1 

48-7 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  16 

Number  of  days  on  which  no  rain  fell 14 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  sunny 13 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy  1 

Owing  to  the  unusually  warm  weather  at  the  end  of  April,  special  regis- 
trations of  the  thermometer  were  taken,  exposed  to  the  sun  at  12  o’clock 
on  the  following  days 

April  25th  94s 

„ 26th  94 

„ 27th  103 

„ 28th  ...  99 

„ 29th  90 

Wind  from  3.  and  S.W.  prevailed. 
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1’IIOTOGRABIIY  IN  AND  OPT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Xylonite— Protection  ok  Silver  Prints — Infants’  Por- 
traits—The  Substitution  Process  in  Enamel  Piioto- 
g uadiy — Photographic  Transparencies. 

Xylonite. — There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  applications 
of  collodion  and  castor  oil,  irrespective  of  the  use*  to 
which  photographers  put  colloilion  cuir.  Mixed  with  zinc 
white,  or  other  suitable  materials,  it  is  applied  to  as  many 
purposes  as  ebonite,  vulcanite,  and  other  forms  of  hardened 
rubber  ; at  the  same  time  the  xylonite,  or  parkesine,  as  it 
is  commercially  called,  has  this  great  advantage  over 
caoutchouc  preparations,  vizi,  that  it  is  free  from  the 
offensive  smell  of  the  latter,  and  possesses,  indeed,  a cam- 
phorated odour,  which  is  really  agreeable.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  many  uses  to  which  parkesine,  when 
prepared  of  a white  opaque  nature,  is  put,  being  au 
efficient  substitute,  in  many  instances,  for  ivory,  in  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  knife  handles,  pianoforte  keys,  and 
the  like ; but  the  latest  application  of  all  is  one  more 
curious  still,  for  it  has  been  found  possible  to  manufacture 
artificial  quill  tubes  from  the  plastic  material.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  proportions  of  oil  and  collodion  employed, 
nor  what  other  ingredients  are  added,  but  the  result  is  a 
tough  elastic  tube,  which  answers  most  purposes  of  the 
quill,  except,  possibly,  that  of  a pen.  For  military  and 
mining  fuzes,  for  camel-hair  pencils,  and  other  commercial 
purposes,  these  artificial  quills  appear  exceedingly  suitable  ; 
and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  price  of  the  material  is 
but  a few  shillings  per  pound,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
a demand  for  goose  and  swan’s  quills  made  from  soluble 
guncotton.  Strange  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
combustible  character  of  its  principal  constituents,  pyroxi- 
line.  ether,  and  alcohol,  the  material  does  not  burn  with 
greater  fierceness  than  tar,  rubber,  and  such  like  sub- 
stances. It  would  be  a famous  material  for  photo- 
grapher's utensils,  and  being  white,  one  could  always  rely 
upon  the  same  being  perfectly  clean. 

Protection  of  Silver  Prints. — There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  covering  of  silver  prints  with  a coating  of  wax  or 
varnish  is  au  excellent  method  of  ensuring  their  preserva- 
tion. Let  a silver  print  be  washed  ever  so  well,  contact 
at  any  time  with  a vitiated  atmosphere  must  always  im- 
peril its  existence.  And  this  holds  good,  whether  the  print 
is  upon  albumen,  collodion,  or  any  other  basis.  In  a 
collodio-chloride  picture  the  image  is  more  imbedded  in 
the  film  than  in  the  case  of  albuinenized  paper,  and  must 
consequently  be  more  protected  from  noxious  vapours  ; and 
where  the  former  have  been  found  to  fade  and  turn  yellow, 
they  have  most  probably  been  subjected  constant  ly  to  the 
air  of  a gas-lit  apartment,  or  exposed  in  other  contaminated 
localities.  Any  surface  of  metallic  silver,  if  exposed  in 
our  dwelling  houses  continually,  soon  tarnishes,  as  we  all 
know,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  really  a matter 
for  astonishment  that  silver  photographs  in  our  libraries, 
dining  rooms,  &e.,  last  so  long.  The  bright  silvered  orna- 
ments worn  by  officers  at  a review  or  field-day  are  at 
once  tarnished  if  any  firing  takes  place,  the  fine  particles 
of  silver  upon  the  surface  becoming  terribly  discoloured 
by  the  sulphur  fumes  carried  into  the  air  at  every  discharge 
of  fire-arms ; and  if  the  silver  is  in  a frosted  condition,  the 
metallic  particles  lying  loosely  upon  the  surface,  an  im- 
mediate cleaning  of  the  ornaments  becomes  necessary, 
so  seriously  arc  they  attacked  by  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
true,  in  a photograph  we  do  not  have  the  silver  in  its  white 
metallic  form,  nor  is  it  in  a perfectly  pure  state,  but, 
nevertheless,  any  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  atmo- 
sphere must  exert  an  injurious  action  upon  a film  so  thin, 
and  sulphur — or  sulphurous  acid,  rather — is  by  no  means 
a rare  constituent  of  the  air  breathed  in  large  towns  ; most 
coal  and  coke  contains  as  much  as  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
and  consequently  for  every  hundred  tons  of  fuel  consumed 


in  our  cities  one  ton  of  sulphur  is  liberated  in  a gaseous 
form.  The  waxing  of  a print  and  rubbing  of  its  surface, 
or  otherwise  protecting  it  from  the  air,  must,  then,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  have  a most  important  influence  upon  its 
durability. 

Infant's  Portraits. — Some  pretty  portraits  of  children  we 
have  lately  seen,  taken  by  an  amateur,  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  In  depicting  very  young  infants,  it  is 
indispensable  almost  to  take  the  mother  or  nurse  also,  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a satisfactory  picture  of  the  two 
is  generally  very  great.  Whether  carried  in  the  arms,  or 
on  the  h^i,  the  child’s  features  are  rarely  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  mother’s,  and  if  the  head  of  one  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  that  of  the  other  is  not,  while  both  are  usually 
shown  full-face.  These  difficulties  were  overcome,  in  the 
series  of  pictures  we  allude  to,  by  throwing  the  infant 
over  the  shoulder,  the  mother’s  face  being  turned  in  pro- 
file towards  the  baby.  Besides  being  a very  natural  pose, 
the  face  of  the  little  one  assumes  a quiet,  contented  mood, 
and  is  fully  shown,  while  the  person  of  lesser  importance 
is  at  any  rate  well  seen,  the  two  heads  being  differently 
rendered.  So  as  not  to  show  too  much  of  the  back  of  the 
adult  sitter,  the  pictures  were  printed  in  small  vignettes. 
This  hint  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  troubled  with 
baby  sitters. 

The  Substitution  Process  in  Enamel  Photography. — In  em- 
ploying the  substitution  process  in  enamel  photography,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  aid  of  electricity 
could  not  be  made  use  of,  as  in  the  electrotype  process. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of 
throwing  down  gold  or  platinum  particles  upon  the  silver 
image,  but  others  of  the  precious  metal  group  are  not  so 
easy  to  precipitate.  With  the  aid,  however,  of  a gentle 
electric  current  it  might  be  possible  to  press  into  the 
service  a wider  range  of  metals,  connecting  the  film 
covered  with  the  metallic  image  with  one  pole  of  a 
battery,  while  the  other  is  immersed  in  a solution  of  the 
metallic  salt  to  be  precipitated.  Only  a very  weak  current 
of  electricity  could  be  used,  no  doubt,  otherwise  the  metal 
would  be  thrown  down  in  too  coarse  a condition.  A few 
experiments  in  this  direction  would,  we  think,  be  well 
worth  trying. 

Photographic  7 transparencies. — A silver  medal  is  to  be 
given  at  Vienna  for  photographic  transparencies  this  year, 
such  as  are  adapted  for  employment  iu  the  magic  lantern, 
the  subjects  of  the  slides,  apparently,  being  of  less  impor- 
tance than  the  process  by  which  they  are  produced.  It  is 
different,  now-a-days,  to  the  time  when  albumen  was  the 
only  material  that  could  be  made  to  yield  good  positive 
transparencies,  for  now  the  same  may  easily  be  produced 
by  several  methods  exclusive  of  those  involving  the  use  of 
albumen  or  collodion.  There  is  the  carbon  process,  by 
means  of  which  the  prettiest  translucent  pictures  may  be 
secured,  of  any  desirable  tint,  by  simple  immersion  of  the 
iixed  gelatine  print  upon  glass  in  any  of  the  aniline  dyes. 
Then  there  is  the  Woodburytype  process,  in  which  similar 
photographs  may  be  produced  in  any  quantity  as  readily  as 
prints  upon  paper.  Finally,  there  is  the  powder  process,  that 
might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  silver  prill- 
ing, Mr.  York  and  Mr.  Ferneley  have  considerably  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  branch  of  photography, 
although  the  method  of  printing,  we  have  always  regretted, 
has  never  been  so  largely  cultivated  here  as  in  Baris, 
where  the  firm  of  Leon  and  Levy  supply  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  beautiful  transparencies  one  sees  every- 
where. To  our  thinking,  a photograph  never  looks  so 
well,  or  is  seen  to  such  advantage,  as  iu  the  form  of  a 
transparency,  either  in  or  out  of  the  stereoscope,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  therefore,  that  in  this  country  so 
little  attention  is  bestowed  on  their  production.  Bhoto- 
graphers  in  this  country  who  desire  to  compete  for  this, 
or  indeed  auy  of  the  Voigtlander  medals  that  are  yearly 
distributed  by  the  Vienna  Bhotographic  Society,  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  to  be  qualified  candidates,  they  must 
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first  take  up  the  membership  of  that  society,  of  which 
M.  F ritz  Luckhardt,  the  well  known  portraitist,  is  secretary. 
The  details  concerning  the  medals  to  be  distributed  this 
year  by  the  society  were  given  in  these  columns  a fort- 
night back. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  process  of  enlarging  and  retouching  invented  by 
M.  Lambert,  of  which  I spoke  in  the  Aloniteur  de  la  Photo- 
graphic, and  to  which  you  referred  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Photographic  News,  is  a matter  which  en<$tges  the 
attention  of  Parisian  photographers  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. For  two  years  past  they  have  admired  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method,  without  being  able  to  divine 
how  they  were  obtained  ; and  if  the  secret  has  not  been 
discovered,  it  was  not  for  want  of  searching  for  it. 
These  experiments  have,  nevertheless,  not  been  unfruit- 
ful, but  have  led  to  various  improvements,  such  as  the 
employment  of  opaline  glass  and  retouching  upon  this 
material : such  processes  as  MM.  Liebert  and  Depaquis 
have  brought  forward.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  patent 
taken  out  by  M.  Lambert,  everybody  may,  by  taking  out 
a license,  make  use  of  the  process.  The  list  of  subscribers 
is  already  very  numerous,  and  includes  many  of  the  best 
known  photographers  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
Among  the  latter  is  an  English  artist,  Mr.  Mevins,  who 
has  purchased  the  right  of  working  the  process  at  Rennes, 
where  he  is  established. 

In  reference  to  the  observations  of  M.  Thierree  upon 
the  silver  bath  and  coagulation  of  albumen,  which  I re- 
ferred to  in  my  last  letter,  two  further  communications 
have  reached  me.  The  first  is  from  a very  skilful  amateur, 
M.  Quiquerez  (of  Nonamcourt),  and  the  second  from  a 
chemist  of  experience,  M.  Encausse. 

M.  Quiquerez  remarks,  that  for  a long  time  past  alcohol 
has  been  cited  for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  the  surface 
of  albumenized  paper.  Hut  if  the  alcohol  coagulates 
liquid  albumen,  it  is  not  the  case  when  the  substance  is 
dry.  He  thinks  that  a dilute  alcohol  bath  would  have  a 
very  feeble  action  upon  albumenized  paper.  The  best 
course  would  be  for  manufacturers  to  supply  a satisfactory 
coagulated  paper,  for  the  paper  of  this  description  usually 
sold  is  of  a yellowish  tint,  and  lacks  brilliancy.  M. 
Quiquerez  thinks  that  these  defects  are  due  to  the  high 
temperature  which  is  employed  for  coagulating  the  albu- 
men. He  sends  me  some  specimens  of  a very  brilliant 
nature,  printed  upon  paper  of  this  kind,  sensitized  in  a 
bath  of  four  per  cent,  strength  only,  to  which  six  or  seven 
per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  potash  had  been  added.  This  bath 
is  always  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  light,  and  does 
not  become  discoloured  even  when  nou-coagulated  and 
strongly  albumenized  paper  is  floated  upon  it.  The  excel- 
lent cliches  which  have  served  for  the  printing  of  these 
impressions  were  obtained  with  wet  collodion,  developed 
by  means  of  a compound  made  tip  of — 

Distilled  water  1,000  grammes 

Sulphate  of  iron  25  „ 

Sulphate  of  copper 10  ,, 

The  above  is  dissolved,  and  to  the  solution  is  added  : 
Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  45  cub.  cents. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  25  ,, 

Liquid  ammonia  ...  ...  7 ,, 

This  is  shaken,  allowed  to  repose  for  the  night,  and  then 
filtered.  The  solution  docs  not  keep  very  long,  and  yields 
very  fine  images,  of  a density  almost  always  sufficient  for 
printing  purposes. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  albumenized  paper  and 
silver  baths.  M.  Encausse  is  altogether  opposed  to  a 
neutral  bath.  Having  had  in  his  possession  prints  which 
had  become  altogether  perished,  he  instituted  a micro- 
scopical examination  of  them,  and  found  portions  of  the  sur- 
face denuded  of  albumen.  He  believes  this  to  be  due  to  an 
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imperfect  coagulation  at  the  moment  when  the  paper  is 
albumenized,  and  to  assure  himself  of  the  fact  he  made 
the  following  experiments.  He  took  a piece  of  Rive  paper, 
the  material  of  which  appeared  suitable  for  photographic 
purposes,  and  this  he  treated  with  albumen,  of  which  he 
had  three  samples.  The  first  was  pure  albumen  which 
had  been  chlorised  by  a mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  to 
the  extent  of  three  per  cent. ; and  paper  treated  with  this 
had  a very  brilliant  surface.  The  second  sample  of  albu- 
men was  mixed  with  ten  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and,  like  the  first,  salted  with  three  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  sodium  ; this  furnished  a more  uniform  paper, 
but  one  of  a less  brilliant  nature.  The  third  preparation 
was  mixed  with  twenty  per  cent,  by  weight  of  distilled 
water,  and  salted  in  like  manner  to  the  others. 

By  preparing  three  samples  of  paper  in  this  way  he 
desired  to  test  the  actiou  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  upon  the 
different  thicknesses  of  albumen,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
determine  that,  in  all  three  specimens,  the  albumen  was 
not  completely  coagulated  in  baths  possessed  of  the  same 
degree  of  acidity.  The  thickness  of  the  albumen  upon 
the  paper  is  insignificant  in  respect  to  the  solidity  of  the 
prints.  M.  Encausse  took  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  may  be  said  to  consist  of  G35  milligrammes  of 
silver,  and  365  milligrammes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  for 
every  gramme  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver 
transformed  into  chloride  is  neutral,  and,  consequently, 
is  without  action  upon  the  albumen,  and  there  remain, 
therefore,  the  365  milligrammes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
as  active  principle  for  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen. 
M.  Encausse  prepared  a bath  composed  of — 

Distilled  water  100  grammes 

Monohydrated  nitric  acid  ...  36!)  milligrammes 
He  floated,  for  a period  of  twenty  minutes,  several 
sheets  of  the  three  kinds  of  albumenized  paper,  which 
were  dried  with  care,  and  then  washed  them  in  distilled 
water.  The  rinsings,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  revealed 
the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  albumen, 
proving  that  imperfect  coagulation  had  taken  place. 
M.  Encausse  pursued  the  operation,  augmenting,  with 
each  experiment,  the  nitric  acid  by  365  milligrammes, 
and  he  found  the  quantity  of  albumen  decreased  sensibly 
until  he  had  reached  the  amount  of  3,650  milligrammes  of 
monohydrated  nitric  acid,  which  corresponds  to  ten 
grammes  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in 
100  grammes  of  water.  These  experiments  show, 
therefore,  that  non-coagulated  albumen  easily  dissolves  in 
ordinary  water,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  acted  upon  in 
the  toning  and  fixing  baths.  It  is  true  that,  after  the 
action  of  light,  the  film  of  metallic  silver,  wherever 
present,  preserves  the  surface ; but  this  film  cannot  be 
retained  nor  solidified  in  those  parts  where  the  albumen  is 
not  coagulated. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  M.  Derogy  exhibited  an  apparatus  most 
ingeniously  constructed  from  a design  of  his  own.  It  is  a 
mirror  and  heliostat  for  producing  photographic  enlarge- 
ments. The  instrument  is  fitted  on  a stand,  allowing  one 
to  give  the  mirror  any  incline  that  may  be  desired,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  sun  in  various  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  inclination  once  fixed,  a clock-work  movement 
in  connection  with  the  instrument  sets  it  at  work  from 
morning  till  noon,  and  again  from  noon  till  evening, 
imparting  to  the  mirror  the  requisite  incline,  and  circular 
movement  necessary.  In  this  way  the  path  of  the  suu  is 
followed  with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  its  rays  directed 
constantly  in  one  direction,  so  that,  with  the  light  afforded, 
enlargements  more  clear  and  on  a larger  scale  may  be 
secured  than  with  the  ordinary  enlarging  apparatus. 

The  instrument  may  also  be  constructed  without  the 
clockwork  movement ; in  this  case,  after  the  mirror  has 
been  properly  inclined  according  to  the  height  of  the  sun, 
there  remains  but  the  circular  movement  to  be  undertaken 
by  hand.  To  the  reflecting  apparatus  is  connected  a 
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camera  carrying  a condenser,  and  a lens  by  means  of 
which  the  enlargements  are  obtained. 

I have  just  received  from  M.  I,eon  Vidal  a photo- 
chromic  print,  which  indicates  that  immense  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  application  of  the  process  by  the  eminent 
founder  of  the  Marseilles  Photographic  Society.  If  per- 
fection has  not  been  arrived  at,  at  any  rate  it  is  not  far  off. 
The  image  of  which  I have  spoken  is  the  reproduction  of 
a painting  by  Carl  Muller,  representing  Faust  and 
Marguerite  in  a snowy  landscape  ; not  only  are  the  person- 
ages and  landscape  produced  with  a truth  which  the  best 
water  colour  painting  could  not  surpass,  but  the  marvellous 
effects  of  oil  painting  are  also  well  rendered.  With  such 
a result  before  one’s  eyes,  one  cannot  but  think  that 
photo-chromy  will  speedily  supersede  chromodithography. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  DIFFRACTION 
GRATINGS. 

BY  LORD  RAYLEIGH,  F.R.S.* 

In  the  case  of  developed  plates  there  is  more  choice  of 
lights,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  sensitiveness.  I have 
used  successfully  cloud  or  skylight  reflected  horizontally 
from  the  zenith  by  a mirror  through  a hole  of  two  or  three 
inches  diameter  in  the  shutter  of  a darkened  room,  the 
frame  being  set  up  in  a vertical  plane  at  a few  feet  distance. 
The  principal  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty  ot  esti- 
matiug  the  exposure  with  proper  precision— a difficulty 
which  is  more  felt  than  in  ordinary  photography,  as  it  is 
convenient  to  develop  a good  many  copies  at  once.  On  a 
really  fine  day  the  image  of  the  sun  formed  by  a con- 
densing-lcns  of  short  focus  placed  in  the  shutter  (as  used  in 
diffraction  experiments)  constitutes  a very  convenient  source 
of  light.  As  the  exposure  is  only  a few  seconds,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  dodging  isolated  clouds,  whose  progress  may 
be  watched  from  within  by  examining  their  image  with  a 
coloured  glass.  When  there  is  auy  haze,  this  method  is  not 
more  satisfactory  than  the  other. 

With  the  more  sensitive  processes  artificial  light  may  be 
employed.  1 have  done  a good  many  copies  by  the  aid  of  a 
moderator-lamp  (without  the  globe)  at  two  feet  distance 
from  the  frame.  An  Argand  gas-flame  would  probably  be 
still  better. 

The  printing-frame  I employ  has  a thick  plate-glass 
front,  against  which  the  original  grating  and  piepared 
plate  are  pressed  by  screws.  These  are  more  under  control 
than  the  springs  generally  used  in  the  common  printing- 
frames.  When  everything  is  ready,  the  original  is  placed 
on  the  glass  front  of  the  frame  with  the  engraved  face  up- 
wards, care  being  taken  to  exclude  all  grit  by  means  of  a 
camel's-hair  brush.  The  prepared  plate  is  then  placed  face 
downwards  on  the  grating,  then  a pad  to  equalize  the  pres- 
sure (I  have  used  one  of  india-rubber),  and  on  the  pad  the 
rigid  back  of  the  frame,  on  which  the  screws  are  made  to 
press  with  a moderate  force.  When  the  film  is  delicate, 
care  should  be  taken  to  place  it  in  the  proper  position  at 
once  without  sliding. 

The  two  surfaces  of  the  plate-glass  front  of  the  printing- 
frame  and  the  back  of  the  original  grating  may  be  cleaned 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  a soft  cloth  or  wash-leather;  but 
the  engraved  face  of  the  grating  requires  more  delicate 
treatment.  If  touched  at  all  with  a solid  (wash-leather), 
the  greatest  care  should  be  used.  1 prefer  to  wash  it,  when 
soiled,  with  a stream  of  water  from  a tap,  afterwards  flood- 
ing it  with  pure  alcohol  and  setting  it  up  to  dry  sponta- 
neously. Sometimes  1 have  found  nitric  acid  useful  ; but  I 
always  try  to  avoid  the  rubbing  contact  of  a solid.  These 
precautions  have  been  so  successful  that,  after  several  hun- 
dred copies  have  been  taken,  the  originals  have  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  deteriorated. 

For  the  support  of  the  photographic  film,  it  is.  no  doubt, 
most  satisfactory  to  use  optically  worked  “ parallel  ” glass. 


Ordinary  glass  would  fail,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
it  would  generally  be  impossible  to  secure  a sufficiently 
close  contact  in  the  printing.  But  even  if  this  difficulty 
could  be  surmounted,  the  spectrum  given  by  the  copy  would 
not  bear  the  magnifying  power  which  it  is  generally  desir- 
able to  apply.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the  glass  support 
of  the  grating  requires  the  same  precision  of  workmanship 
as  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  used  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

Although  ordinary  glass  taken  at  random  is  inadmissible, 
I have  done  a great  number  of  excellent  gratings  on  selected 
pieces  of  patent  plate.  In  order  to  choose  the  best,  I lay 
the  plates  on  the  table  in  such  a position  that  the  bars  of  a 
window  or  skylight  are  seen  reflected  in  them.  Each  bar 
appears,  in  general,  double,  one  image  corresponding  to 
each  surface.  By  sliding  the  plate  about,  while  the  head  is 
kept  still,  irregularities  are  easily  detected  by  the  shifting 
or  curvature  of  the  images.  From  a package  of  two  dozen 
live-by-four  plates,  as  issued  by  photographic  dealers,  three 
or  four  often  lying  together  may  usually  be  selected  as  flat 
enough  for  the  purpose,  or,  at  any  rate,  decidedly  superior 
to  the  remainder.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  object  aimed 
at  is  flat niss  of  the  two  faces,  exact  parallelism  being  of 
much  less  consequence  ; for  it  is  evident  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  a truly  worked  prism  of  very  acute  angle  would  pro- 
duce no  evil  result.  A glass  is  therefore  not  to  be  rejected 
merely  because  the  two  images  of  the  bar  seen  reflected  in  it 
are  decidedly  separated.  The  question  is  rather  whether 
this  separation  remains  constant  as  the  plate  is  moved  about 
without  rotation.  I have  never  seen  a piece  of  patent  plate 
that  could  not  be  at  once  distinguished  from  worked  glass 
in  the  way  described;  so  that  the  test  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  The  more  delicate  methods  by  which 
worked  glass  is  examined  would  be  less  practically  useful. 

Whatever  k:ud  of  glass  be  used,  if  the  photographic  pro- 
cess be  at  all  complicated,  there  is  considerable  economy  of 
labour  in  preparing  comparatively  large  pieces,  to  be  after- 
wards cut  with  the  diamond  to  the  required  size.  A five- 
by-four,  oreveu  a four-and-a-quarter  by  three-and-a-quarter 
plate  will  do  very  well  for  four  gratings.  In  the  case  of 
worked  glass,  economy  is  an  object;  but  when  patent  plate 
is  used,  I should  recommend  five-by-four  glasses,  as  a 
margin  is  convenient.  Even  when,  as  in  the  collodio- 
chloride  process  to  be  presently  described,  the  plate  for  each 
grating  is  prepared  separately,  it  is  convenient  to  perform 
the  preliminary  operations  of  cleaning  and  albumenizing  on 
larger  pieces.  The  cutting  of  prepared  plates  requires  a 
little  care.  I place  them  face  downwards  on  a sheet  of 
clean  paper,  make  the  diamond  cuts  on  the  back,  and  then, 
before  breaking,  remove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  glass 
powder.  As  it  is  important  to  prevent  any  grit  from 
getting  between  the  film  and  the  engraved  face  of  the  origi- 
nal, I usually  brush  the  surface  with  a large  camel’s-hair 
brush  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plates  I have  used  a consider- 
able variety  of  methods.  The  process  with  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  described  in  my  previous  papers,  has 
decided  advantages  ; but  all  my  efforts  to  obtain  a mastery 
of  it  have  been  unavailing.  Plates  prepared  to  all  appear- 
ance in  precisely  the  same  manner,  andeven,  at  thesame  time, 
turned  out  differently,  while  modifications  purposely  intro- 
duced seemed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  without  effect.  It 
required  a strong  scientific  prejudice  to  hold  the  uniformity  of 
Dature  in  the  face  of  so  much  adverse  evidence.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  this  method  is  provoking,  as  some  of  the  results  are 
exceedingly  good  ; but  I gave  up  my  attempts  sooner  than 
I might  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  another  method  by  which  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
gelatine  process — namely,  simplicity  of  manipulation  and 
brilliancy  of  results — might  be  attained  with  much  less  risk 
of  failure. 

It  is  very  possible  that  a photographer  skilled  in  the  em- 
ployment of  gelatine  might  succeed  where  I failed.  In  case 
auy  such  should  wish  to  make  the  attempt,  I will  mention 
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a few  points  that  seemed  important.  The  solution  of  gela- 
tine should  be  carefully  tillered.  For  thick  liquids  con- 
taining gelatine,  albumen,  Sic.,  the  best  filtering  material 
that  1 know  of  is  tow.  The  tow  should  be  cleaned  from  grease 
by  boiling  with  soda  and  subsequent  washing,  and  a small 
plugget  of  it  pushed  with  moderate  force  into  the  neck  of 
the  funnel.  Some  arrangement  must  be  adopted  for  keep- 
ing the  gelatine  hot,  or  the  operation  will  hardly  succeed. 
It  is  important  that  the  coat  of  gelatine  should  be  even,  for 
which  object  the  glass  must  be  free  from  grease,  and  the 
plate  on  which  the  prepared  glasses  are  put  away  to  set 
perfectly  level.  Even  then  a good  deal  depends  on  the 
manipulation  ; but  this  is  soon  learned.  The  uuiformity  of 
the  coat  may  be  tested  by  the  colour  when  the  plate  is 
placed  on  a sheet  of  white  paper  and  examined  in  a 
weak  white  light.  By  candlelight  the  colour  of  weak 
bichromate  of  potash  is  scarcely  visible.  The  exposure  may 
be  from  two  to  six  minutes  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  deterioration  when  the 
plates  were  kept  a few  days  in  the  dark  before  being  used. 
('lo  he  continual.) 


I 


HINTS  UNDER  THE  SKYLIGHT.— THE  EYES. 

BY  R.  J.  CHUTE.* 

Under  this  head  I recently  made  some  observations  on 
the  general  management  of  the  eyes ; I now  come  to  the 
consideration  of  some  special  cases  that  require  special 
treatment. 

The  first  of  these  is  crossed  eyes,  or  eyes  that  one  or  both 
are  turned.  Generally  it  is  desirable  to  overcome  a 
difliculty  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  deformity  may  not  appear 
in  the  picture,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  artist’s  trials 
sometimes  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily.  Where  the 
eyes  are  badly  twisted,  both  perhaps  being  turned  in  or  out, 
the  easiest  and  most  effectual  method  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  is  to  make  a profile,  if  the  face  will  at  all  admit 
of  it,  being  careful  to  place  the  eye-rest  so  that  the  eye 
that  shows  will  appear  to  be  in  a natural  position.  In 
such  cases  as  are  illustrated  by  the  annexed  figure,  where 


one  eye  only  appears  to  be  affected,  they  may  be  made 
to  appear  quite  straight  and  natural.  By  placing  the 
rest  at  A,  one  eye  will  appear  to  be  looking  directly 
forward,  while  the  other  seems  to  look  at  B.  Now  by 
carrying  the  rest  to  C the  twisted  eye  will  be  brought  to 
D,  and  the  difference  between  them  will  be  so  equalized 
that  oftentimes  no  fault  is  perceptible  in  the  picture. 

Secondly,  serious  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  photo- 
graphing eye  glasses  and  spectacles.  This  has  been  so 
general  that  many  artists  keep  a supply  of  frames,  of  various 
patterns,  without  glasses,  to  substitute  for  those  worn  by  the 
sitter  when  required.  This  is  well,  and  is  a much  less  evil 
tljan  to  produce  the  eyes  blank  by  reflections  in  the  glasses. 
But  to  this  there  is  objection  in  many  cases.  If  the  sitter  is 
used  to  wearing  glasses,  his  eyes  are  much  more  easy  and 
natural  with  them  than  without.  Some  persons  can  dis- 
tinguish no  object  whatever  at  any  distance  with  the  naked 
eye,  hence,  when  an  effort  is  made  to  look  where  nothing 
can  be  seen,  the  eye  is  wearied,  and  has  a strained,  unnatural 
expression,  which  affects  the  whole  face.  Usually  a more 
successful  sitting  can  be  had  when  the  sitter’s  own  glasses 
can  be  used,  and  with  few  eYceptions  they  may  with  care  be 
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used  with  perfect  success.  Glasses  that  have  a very  convex 
surface  are  the  most  difficult,  as  they  gather  reflection 
from  so  wide  au  angle.  Ordinarily,  however,  a little 
manipulation  is  all  that  is  necessary;  and  this  is  brought 
to  bear  in  so  poising  the  glasses  that  all  reflections  will  be 
avoided.  By  raising  or  lowering  them,  by  tipping  them 
forward  or  back,  they  may  be  brought  into  such  position  as 
to  give  the  eye  perfectly  clear.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  cannot  bo  done  without  attention  to  the  surround- 
ings in  the  studio.  If  there  be  a light  carpet,  light  screens, 
or  light  walls,  their  surfaces  will  be  reflected  in  the  glasses, 
and  all  efforts  to  avoid  it  will  be  fruitless,  except  by  the 
removal  or  covering  of  the  reflecting  surfaces.  Light  from 
the  carpet  may  be  avoided  by  spreading  a dark  covering 
over  it  in  front  of  the  sitter  for  the  occasion  ; screens  and 
walls  may  be  covered  by  placing  a small  dark  screen  near 
the  sitter.  But  not  the  least  important  item  in  this  connec- 
tion is  what  the  artist  himself  may  wear.  A light  coat  on 
his  back  is  mirrored  in  the  glasses,  or  in  the  eye  even,  and 
yet  he  wouders  where  the  reflections  come  from  ! He  who 
waDts  his  pictures  free  from  reflected  lights  in  the  eyes 
will  do  well  to  see  that  they  are  not  produced  by  anything 
his  fancy  or  convenience  may  induce  him  to  put  on.  Dark 
drapery  is  said  to  be  best  for  the  sitter  : it  certaiuly  is  best 
for  the  operator. 

Thirdly,  weak  and  squinting  eyes  are  often  very  perplex- 
ing, photographically.  The  first  of  these  must  be  turned  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  light,  and  if  disposed  to  wink 
very  much,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  sitting  must  bo 
made  very  short.  A dark  screen  in  front  of  the  sitter  is  a 
great  relief  to  weak  eyes.  In  cases  of  this  kind  care  should 
be  taken,  too,  to  see  that  the  sitter  does  not  fix  the  eyes  on 
any  point  until  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  exposed.  This  is 
a point  that  I fear  is  too  often  overlooked,  and  the  sitter  iR 
allowed  to  “ gaze  ” at  some  object  from  the  time  he  takes 
his  seat  till  the  whole  operation  is  through  with.  There 
are  many  matters  of  this  kind  that  affect  the  comfort  of  the 
sitter,  and  have  more  or  less  influence  in  determining  the 
degree  ot  success  in  the  sitting.  A liberal  investment  of 
courtesy,  patience,  and  consideration  of  the  feelings  and 
comfort  of  those  who  place  themselves  in  our  hands  fer  so 
personal  an  interview  as  sitting  for  their  photograph  will 
pay  a good  dividend. 


CURIOUS  CUSTOMERS.— "THE  FAMILY  MAN.” 

BY  WILLIAM  HEIOHWAY.* 

Tiie  consideration  that  the  “ family  man  " is  an  extremely 
useful  animal — indeed,  I might  put  it  that  he  is  almost  an 
indispensable  specimen  of  the  r/enus  homo — ought  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  little  incouveniences  his  advent  in  our  gallery 
invariably  puts  us  to  ; but,  alas  ! we  are  such  an  irritable, 
discontented,  and  misanthropic  class  that  we  do  not  see  any 
I beauty  in  the  sight  of  that  comfortable  and  portly  per- 
sonage, accompanied  by  au  anxious  and  loving  progeny 
who  direct  his  movements  and  assume  the  responsibility  of 
his  appearance,  deportment,  and  expression. 

Scene  the  First. — They  enter  the  reception  room  to  select 
the  style  for  dear  pa’s  picture.  Here  each  one  has  his  oi- 
lier idea  of  the  style  best  calculated  to  do  full  justice  to  pa's 
peculiar  form  of  beauty.  “ We  must  have  the  chiaroscura 
effect,  for  that  is  splendid  for  one  whose  featuren  are  bold 
and  prominent  as  father’s,”  declares  the  heir  to  the  domains, 
a youth  who,  in  virtue  of  his  important  position  in  the 
family,  affects  a loud  tono  and  a knowing  air.  “ Oh,  pa, 
you  must  have  some  of  those  sweet  vignettes — they  are  so 
poetic,”  urges  sweet  feminine  eighteen,  who  is  suspected 
of  unrequited  affection  and  a broken  heart,  which  has 
brought  out  a wealth  of  poetic  feeling  in  the  young  lady. 
Others  declare  in  favour  of  the  three-quarter  length  stand- 
ing, while  others  think  that  the  head  and  breast  is  far 
better ; and  mamma  is  of  decided  opinion  that  papa’s  legs 
I are  so  good  that  he  ought  to  be  taken  full  length. 


The  Photographer's  Friend 
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Scene  Two  finds  them  all  hard  at  work  directing  the  artist 
in  his  labours.  “ Oh,  you  know,  Mr.  Photographer,  the 
only  good  view  of  our  father’s  face  is  quite  full  " — this  is 
the  opiuion  of  the  eldest  hopeful  ; but  the  young  lady  of 
the  poetic  temperament  suggests,  “ Now  don’t  you  think 
the  three-quarter  face,  showing  the  left  side,  is  over  so  much 
more  classical?"  “Oh,  no,”  says  master  Reginald,  who, 
being  a clerk  in  a wholesale  bookseller’s,  is  therefore  tho- 
roughly assthetic  in  his  tastes.  “Oh  dear,  no!  the  other 
side  is  far  better.”  All  the  other  members  of  the  family 
train  have  their  peculiar  ideas,  and  as  no  two  agree  on  any 
point  raised,  things  look  very  hilly,  and  there  is  music  in 
the  air  as  they  grow  disputatious.  Poor  Mr.  Artist,  who  has 
been  trying  to  bring  matters  to  a focus  in  a vain  endeavour 
to  please  everybody,  finds  that  he  can  make  no  headway  at 
all  until  he  clears  out  the  disputants — a thing  he  ought  to 
have  done  long  ago.  He  makes  several  views  of  the  head 
of  the  family’s  head,  and  thus  provides  argument  for  a lively 
'Jhird  Scene — the  judgment  on  the  proof.  In  this,  all 
the  ingenuity  of  objection  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  pictures 
shown.  One  is  a little  too  full  face,  and  another  barely 
enough  ; yet  another  would  be  excellent  if  theslivet  had  no 
shadow  on  it,  while  there  is  not  a shadow  of  doubt  that 
another  would  be  more  artistic  if  there  was  shading  to  the 
“ biled  rag  ; ” and  how  nice  this  one  would  be,  if  the  neck- 
tie were  straighter,  and  what  a pity  pa’s  nose  looks  so 
crooked  in  that  one.  Oh  ! what  a beautiful  time  one  enjoys 
when  four  or  five  individuals  of  healthy  imagination,  and  not 
too  modest  utterance  of  thought,  sit  in  judgment  of  our  work  ! 
What  a pleasure  it  is  to  hear  their  caudid  opinion  of  our 
artistic  abilities!  I think  there  is  nothing  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  extract  from  a man's  composition  any  little  super- 
fluous self-conceit  with  which  it  may  be  embellished,  as 
listening  to  criticism  on  proofs;  nor  is  there  a more  pious 
penance  for  sins  of  vanity  and  vain-glory  than  showing 
proofs  to  the  loving  relations  of  the  family  man.  Thank 
heaven  ! the  sitter  himself  does  not  trouble  the  discussion 
with  any  views  of  his  own,  but  leaves  the  decision  to  his 
olive  branches,  with — “ Please  yourselves,  children,  and  I 
am  satisfied ; ” but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  like  the  deaf 
adder,  they  refuse  to  be  charmed,  be  you  charming  as  you 
please — though  the  chances  are  about  a thousand  to  one 
that  you  are  anything  but  charming  under  the  circumstances. 
If  they  do,  at  last,  determine  on  a selection,  they  won’t  like 
your  prints,  and  then  there  is  another  scene.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  end  of  scenes  until  they  are  no  more  scene  (I  should 
say  seen,  but  the  subject  has  agitated  me  so  that  I hardly 
know  what  I write).  When  you  see  the  family  man  enter 
your  gallery,  summon  all  your  forbearance  and  tenderness, 
and  lay  in  a good  supply  of  the  Christian  virtues  ; and  by 
all  means  swallow  a soothing  powder,  or  you  are  lost.  Make 
all  snug  below  and  aloft,  and  look  out  for  dirty  weather. 


MR.  HADOW’S  METHOD  OF  RECOVERING  WASTE. 
Mr,  Jex  Bardwell  gives  in  Anthony's  Bulletin  a method 
of  recovering  silver  from  waste  which  was,  he  states,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hadow  ten  years  ago,  and  has  proved  in  his 
(Mr.  Bardwell’s)  hands  successful.  He  says; — 

“From the  frequency  with  which  inquiries  seem  to  be  made 
respecting  the  recovery  of  silver  from  old  baths  and  waste 
solutions,  it  would  seem  that  the  methods  generally  pre- 
scribed, simple  as  they  are  to  anyone  in  possession  of  a 
laboratory,  yet  present  difficulties  to  amateurs  out  of  the 
reach  of  furnaces,  and  that  a simpler  method  of  obtaining 
reduced  silver  in  a compact,  fused  form  (in  which  state  alone 
can  it  be  relied  on  for  furnishing  pure  nitrate)  is  for  such 
persons  still  a desideratum.  The  following  method  will,  it 
is  hoped,  put  the  recovery  of  silver  in  a compact  and  pure 
state  within  the  reach  of  all,  even  in  the  most  ill-furnished 
position. 

“ Precipitate  old  nitrate  baths  with  chloride  of  sodium  in 
excess,  and  old  hypo  baths  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  or, 
if  this  is  not  at  hand,  with  the  yellow  solution  obtained  by 


boiling  lime  and  sulphur  together  for  some  time  in  water. 
The  chloride  and  sulphide  of  silver  thus  obtained,  after 
washing  and  drying,  are  then  to  be  mixed  with  two  or 
three  times  their  weight  of  powdered  nitrate  of  potassium. 
Select  a solid  piece  of  well  dried  wood  of  about  eight  inches 
cube  to  half  a pound  of  the  above  mixture  ; place  a small 
quantity,  say  half  an  ounce,  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
thrust  in  the  red-hot  end  of  a burning  stick.  When  deflag- 
ration has  fairly  commenced  and  a cup-shaped  cavity  has 
begun  to  form,  add  the  remainder  of  the  mixture  in  small 
quantities  at  a time  (for  fear  of  its  overflowing)  by  means  of  a 
spatula  or  spoon.  If  this  has  been  skilfully  done,  the  whole 
quantity  may  be  added  without  loss,  and  after  the  combus- 
tion is  completed  there  will  be  a deep  cavity  in  the  block 
containing  the  reduced  silver  in  a spongy  form,  in  the 
midst  of  a cake  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  whole  is  to  be  scooped  out  and 
thrown  into  water,  which  dissolves  the  salt,  leaving  the 
silver  sponge,  which,  after  drying,  is  ready  for  the  second 
operation. 

“ Mix  six  parts  of  saltpetre,  two  parts  of  dry  and  fine 
sawdust,  and  one  part  of  flower  of  sulphur.  Take  a large 
iron  ladle,  put  a layer  of  flux  about  an  inch  deep  on  the 
bottom,  and  above  this  alternate  layers  of  silver  and  flux, 
using  about  two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former ; 
press  the  whole  tightly  down.  On  setting  this  mixture 
alight  it  burns  with  great  heat,  and  after  combustion  is 
over  the  silver  will  be  found  in  a single  compact  button  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  and  after  well  washing  in  water  it 
will  be  ready  for  solution  in  nitric  acid.  By  this  method  a 
lump  of  silver  weighing  mauy  ounces  can  be  obtained  with 
great  ease  in  a very  short  space  of  time.” 


D’dtcnttf. 

We  propose  placing  before  our  readers  the  details  of  various 
photographic  inventions  which  have  been  patented  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  the  specifications  of  which,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  current  matter  at  the  time,  have  not 
appeared  in  our  columns  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 

SILHOUETTE  PORTRAITS. 

BY  F.  R.  WINDOW. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  silhouettes  by  photo- 
graphy only  received  provisional  protection  : — 

“ The  manner  in  which  1 prefer  to  carry  out  my  invention  is  as 
follows : — I light  strongly  a light  coloured  background,  either  from 
the  back  like  a transparency,  or  from  the  front,  and  I place  the  sub- 
ject to  be  silhouetted  in  front  of  this  lighted  background  in  a 
position  where  little  or  no  light  can  fall  upon  it  from  the  front.  I 
then  take  by  photography  a picture  of  this  lighted  background 
and  of  the  unlighted  subject  intervening.  By  this  means  1 obtain 
a negative  cliche'  of  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a silhouette  or  out- 
line, and  I print  from  this  on  photographic  paper  in  the  usual 
manner  ; or  it  may  be  printed  by  means  of  photo-lithography  on 
any  suitable  material.”  

STIPPLED  BACKGROUNDS. 

BY  J.  LONG,  A.  FORSYTH,  AND  J.  R.  GRIFFITHS. 

The  following  method  of  finishing  photographs  by 
printing  from  a second  negative  is  one  of  the  oldest  dodges 
in  photography,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  not 
carried  beyond  the  provisional  specification  : — 

“ 1st.  We  print  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  any  of  the  known  photo- 
graphic printing  processes  on  paper,  a vignette  head,  or  part,  or 
whole  figure. 

“ 2nd.  We  prepare,  on  a plate  of  glass,  paper,  or  any  other  trans- 
parent medium,  a stippled  surface  or  ‘ effect  ’ in  any  coloured 
pigment  suitable  for  '■hat  effect,  and  in  printing  we  place  it  in  the 
frame  super-imposed  on  the  print,  and  then  by  exposing  to  light  we 
obtain  on  the  print  the  design  on  the  glass  or  other  medium,  shading 
those  parts  not  required  to  have  the  stippled  effect,  until  the  ground 
Is  deep  enough.  We  then  tone,  fix,  and  wash  by  any  of  the  known 
methods  of  doing  so.  When  the  print  is  mounted,  we  rub  the 
stippled  parts  with  pumice  or  other  abrading  powder,  and  our 
effect  is  obtained.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
There  is  once  more  a prospect,  or  at  least  a possibility,  of 
harmony  in  the  Photographic  Society  of  London.  We 
pointed  out  in  our  last  that  in  the  state  of  disunion,  dis- 
trust, and  antagonism  which  prevailed,  no  peace  could  be 
anticipated,  no  confidence  could  be  restored,  if  a council 
were  elected  at  a local  meeting,  under  the  domination  of 
any  clique  or  party,  and  that  an  appeal  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  members  was  the  only  course  presenting  any  hope 
of  an  amicable  solution  of  difficulties.  Happily,  that 
course  was  resolved  upon  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  when,  after  an  irregular  and  occasionally 
stormy  discussion,  some  of  the  details  of  which  it  is  desirable 
should  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Hooper’s  resoligpion  was  carried, 
and  the  election  of  a staff  of  officers  by  the  voice  of  the 
whole  of  the  members  determined  upon. 

This  desirable  end  having  been  gained,  it  is  scarcely 
important  to  discuss  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  nor  to 
notice  the  stormy  episodes  in  the  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded the  voting,  it  was  certainly  strange  enough  that 
the  chief  opposition  urged  against  this  course  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  old  laws  ; and 
this  opposition  was  urged  by  some  of  those  who  have  so 
recently  condemned  these  laws  as  clumsy,  contradictory, 
and  inefficient,  and  have  so  strongly  urged  the  fact  that 
the  society  was  the  maker  and  interpreter  of  its  own  laws. 
The  arguments  now  are  perfectly  sound  and  good,  but 
they  are  inapplicable.  The  society  is  practically  in  a state 
of  collapse : it  does  not  at  this  moment  possess  a quorum 
of  officers  by  which  any  law  can  be  administered.  All  the 
old  officers  except  two  have,  we  believe,  definitely  re- 
signed, and  so,  we  believe,  have  the  whole  of  the  new 
officers.  If  the  maintenance  of  law  were  more  important 
than  it  is,  the  society  is  not  in  a position,  does  not  possess 
the  means,  of  carrying  out  the  law.  At  such  a juncture 
the  only  course  the  society  can  take  is  to  begin  <le  novo  to 
take  the  steps  which  it  would  do  if  it  were  a new  society 
requiring  officers.  A section  of  the  society,  consisting  of 
the  resident  London  members,  might,  it  isMrue,  proceed  to 
elect  a complete  new  staff  of  officers  ; but  1>y  what  notion 
of  right,  by  what  conception  of  propriety,  they — at  most 
two  or  three  score  of  persons — could  undertake  such  a 
course  at  such  a time,  without  cqysulting  the  three 
hundred  members  residing  in  the  country,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. Certain  it  is,  that  such  a course  would  have  led 
to  the  alienation  of  country  members,  and  created  an 
irreparable  disunion  between  two  sections  of  resideut 
members. 

In  the  collapse  of  all  ordinary  conditions,  in  the  absence 
of  any  executive  body  having  legal  powers  to  administer 


the  law,  in  the  actual  vibration  of  constitutional  change 
and  of  laws  tottering  to  their  fall,  surely  no  course  was  so 
constitutional  as  an  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  members — 
to  that  body  for  whom  and  by  whom  all  law  is  provided, 
and  from  whose  consent  all  law  must  derive  its  force.  A 
breach  of  law  which  involved  no  appeal  to  the  fountain  of 
law  would  have  been  unconstitutional,  even  if  it  had  a good 
aim  ; but  in  an  appeal  fo  the  members  at  large  the  whole 
principle  of  constitutionalism  is  involved  : it  is  an  appeal 
to  that  power  behind  the  law  which  is  greater  than  the 
law  itself.  It  is,  besides  this,  manifestly  a conciliatory 
measure  : it  is  a measure  in  which  everyone  practically 
says:  “ W hate1 ver  may  have  been  my  convictions  and  my 
feelings,  I at  once  merge  them  in  the  general  voice  of  the 
society,  and  I agree  to  abide  by  its  decision.”  If  conces- 
sions are  involved  in  the  result,  no  one  can  hesitate  or  feel 
humiliation  in  making  concessions  which  the  whole  body 
politic  has  determined  are  right. 

To  give  effect  to  a course  as  clearly  without  precedent  as 
the  circumstances  are  without  parallel,  a committee  was 
formed  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Walter  Bird — that  gentle- 
man, we  are  happy  to  note,  having  been  one  of  the  active 
requisitionists,  giving  valuable  aid  now  in  securing  this 
conciliatory  measure.  This  committee  proceeded  to 
organise  arrangements  whereby  the  appeal  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  society  might  be  promptly  made,  and  his  vote 
secured  by  post,  still  maintaining  the  principle  of  the 
ballot.  Every  member  will  receive  a list  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  will  be  at  liberty  to  vote  for  one  person 
as  president,  three  persons  as  vice-presidents,  and  eighteen 
as  members  of  council.  To  aid  the  judgment  of  those 
who  may  be  anxious  for  such  guidance,  we  believe  thirty 
or  forty  names  will  be  printed  in  italics,  .as  being  those  of 
gentlemen  specially  suited  for  office.  But  every  member 
will  be  at  liberty  to  select  and  vote  for  any  name  he  may 
choose,  but  he  must  not  select  more  than  the  given  num- 
ber. We  might  possibly,  without  impropriety,  have  indi- 
cated the  names  of  some  who,  in  late  emergencies,  have 
striven  hard  to  preserve  the  peace  .and  secure  the  well-being 
of  the  society  ; but  we  will  refrain  from  any  suggestion 
which  might  influence  voting.  Those  members  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society  have  doubtless 
noted  the  names  most  worthy  of  trust,  and  we  may  add 
that,  although  the  late  council  felt  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  the  position  of  distrust  in  which  the  antagonism  of 
a party  action  had  placed  them,  there  are  many  illustrious 
and  valuable  names  which,  by  a vote  of  the  members  at 
large,  might  without  doubt  be  again  secured  to  give 
efficiency  and  impart  strength  to  its  new  legislative  body. 
We  would  only,  in  conclusion,  urge  upon  ail  members  of 
the  society  to  send  in  their  lists  of  names  without  delay, 
so  that  not  a vote  may  be  lost. 


F1IOTOGRA1TIY  AT  TIIE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  display  of  photographs  at  the  International  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  is  a great  improvement  in  every  way 
upon  those  of  several  preceding  years.  The  gallery  in 
which  the  contributions  are  hung  is  convenient,  accessible, 
and  well  lighted  ; and  the  pictures,  consequently,  receive 
full  justice.  The  room  apportioned  this  year  to  photo- 
graphs is  the  first  to  the  left  on  entering  the  vestibule  of 
the  Albert  Ilall  from  the  Conservatory  ,and  is  technically 
described  as  the  Crush  Room  of  the  Hall.  The  photographs 
are  hung  on  the  walls  and  upon  a scries  of  screens,  the 
arrangement  throughout  being,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  good 
and  satisfactory.  Several  of  the  contributions  have  been 
exhibited  before  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  but  they  possess  sufficient  interest  and  excellence 
to  be  well  worthy  of  this  larger  and  more  prolonged 
publicity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  exhibitors  of  portrait  and 
figure  subjects,  and  of  reproductions,  are  relatively  much 
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larger  here  than  at  the  regular  photographic  exhibitions- 
The  visitor  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  high  quality  of 
the  portraiture  generally  ; and  the  close  juxtaposition  of 
English  and  Continental  examples  permits  a ready  com- 
parison as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  the  two  which  is  in- 
teresting, and  will  probably  be  found  instructive.  An  im- 
pression prevails  in  the  minds  of  a large  section  of  the  culti- 
vated public  to  the  effect  that  Continental  photographers  — 
or,  at  least,  Continental  photographs— are  in  advance  of 
those  of  this  country  ; and  the  common  explanation  in  the 
popular  mind  is  to  the  effect  that  “the  light  is  better  ” on 
the  Continent,  the  illustration  being  thus  afforded,  with 
amusing  persistence,  of  the  common  notion  that  excellence 
in  photography  is  more  due  to  material  conditions  than  to 
personal  skill  and  culture  in  the  photographer.  In  the 
gallery  at  South  Kensington  there  is  ample  evidence,  for 
those  who  compare  intelligently,  to  prove  that  English 
photographs  are  fully  abreast  in  excellence  of  the  best 
Continental  work.  With  equal  merit  in  result,  there  is 
this  essential  distinction  between  the  two  : the  Continental 
work  is  more  elaborately  and  skilfully  retouched  ; but  the 
best  English  work,  with  equal  or  superior  artistic  qualities, 
is  more  natural  and  less  sophisticated.  Without  entering 
into  the  proverbial  odiousness  of  comparison,  we  may 
fairly  point,  in  illustration  of  our  position,  to  the  magnifi- 
cent work  of  Adele,  of  Vienna,  and  Bergamasco,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  compare  them  with  the  large  work  of  Mr. 
Valentine  Blanchard  and  the  smaller  work  of  Mr.  Faulkuer. 
The  contributions  of  the  Continental  artists  are  exquisitely 
beautiful:  generally  very  charming  models,  well  posed,  well 
lighted,  and  well  manipulated  ; but  subsequently  worked 
upon,  both  in  negative  and  print,  with  the  minute  care  used 
in  ivory  miniatures,  even  where  the  pictures  are  of  life  size. 
Those  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a few 
skilful  touches,  to  which  they  owe  only  freedom  from 
technical  defect,  rather  than  elaborated  finish,  are  excel- 
lent in  virtue  of  admirable  lighting,  fine  pose,  and  life- 
like character  expression,  the  result  of  suitable  lighting, 
pose,  and  a masterly  general  treatment.  There  is  a 
degree  of  power  and  artistic  quality  which  is,  to  a great 
extent,  worked  out  of  the  Continental  examples  by  over 
minute  finish.  The  comparison  of  Faulkner’s  portraits  of 
children  is  iu  no  less  a degree  conclusive  in  favour  of 
England.  Nothing  more  perfect  can  be  conceived,  iu 
every  quality  which  constitutes  good  portrait  art,  than 
the  gems  which  Mr.  Faulkner  exhibits,  comprising  some 
old  ones  and  many  new  ones.  Baby  life,  in  its  most 
beautiful  and  winning  phases,  has  been  seized  and  photo- 
graphed with  a technical  and  artistic  excellence  rarely 
accorded  to  adult  sitters. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  exhibition  is  the 
presence  of  many  singularly  fine  figure  studies,  the  work 
of  amateurs.  Mr.  Crawshay’s  work  is  well  known,  and 
he  sends  here  some  of  his  finest  and  most  charming. 
Mr.  Cecil  Wray,  another  amateur,  contributes  two  or 
three  rare  gems  in  portrait  and  figure  studies.  The 
“ Little  Fruit-Seller  ” (4346)  is  the  figure  of  a pretty 
little  unkempt,  untended  looking  child,  tapping  at  a 
door  in  hopes  to  sell  some  fruit ; the  clever  composition, 
the  skilful  use  of  a weak  direct  sunlight  giving  an  effective 
ca3t  shadow  of  the  child,  and  the  feeling  and  tenderness 
generally  thrown  into  the  picture,  indicate  art  skill  of  no 
common  order.  A profile  portrait  study,  and  another  a 
full  length  one,  with  the  interior  of  a conservatory  as 
background,  arc  also  very  fine.  Two  pictures  of  childhood, 
by  Miss  E.  Morris  Mason,  are  also  among  the  amateur 
triumphs  in  figure  photography  at  the  exhibition  which  are 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

Proceeding  to  notice  contributions  in  genre,  we  find 
amongst  the  most  striking  contributions  the  noble 
composition  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  “ Pre- 
paring Spring  Flowers  for  Market,”  which,  being  here 
well  hung  and  fairly  lighted,  appears  to  still  greater 
advantage  than  it  did  in  the  Photographic  Exhibition. 


Wre  have  already  very  fully  expressed  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  this  picture,  and  can  simply  add  that  fuller 
examination  increases  our  admiration.  The  charming 
“ Passing  Stranger,”  the  “ Gleaner,”  and  a life-size  figure 
study,  are  sent  by  the  same  firm.  With  this  class  of  work 
we  do  not  find  here,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  out  of  England, 
anything  which  compared  with  the  pictorial  photography 
produced  in  England.  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Uunse,  sends  several 
works  of  very  great  merit  of  the  same  pictorial  class. 
His  “ W ork,”  “ Glossy  Leaves,”  “ Wanderers,”  and  “My 
Mother,”  are  here.  All  are  admirably  conceived,  and 
capitally  rendered.  “ The  Wanderers  in  a Foreign  Land  ” 
is  perfect.  Mr.  Earl  has  some  capital  examples  in  the  same 
line  ; but  his  most  novel  work  consists  in  some  portraits 
of  dead  wild  fowl  of  the  most  marvellous  excellence.  We 
have  wild  duck,  mallard,  curlew,  and  Guinea  fowl,  the 
size  of  life,  or  nearly,  rendered  with  a degree  of  perfection 
that  seems  almost  incredible.  The  perfect  modelling  and 
admirable  general  rendering  are  matters  of  course  to  a 
good  photographer ; but  the  minute  renderings  of  tex- 
ture, and  the  minutest  nuances  of  tint  and  shading  in  the 
plumage,  are  rare  and  almost  unexpected  perfections.  In 
our  next  we  shall  conclude  by  a notice  of  landscapes  and 
portraiture  generally. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY : ITS  PLEASURES 
AND  PROFIT. 

BY  W.  NEILS  ON.* 

I have  been  requested  t©  read  a paper  connected  with 
landscape  photography  as  suited  to  the  present  season, 
when  we  are  about  to  make  engagements  for  out-door 
meetiugs.  The  design  is  merely  to  make  a few  general 
remarks,  with  the  idea  of  calling  up  some  foretaste  of  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  meetings, 
in  the  hope  of  inciting  our  amateurs  especially  to  bring 
us  proofs  that  they  are  successfully  prosecuting  that  work 
which  particularly  belongs  to  them,  and  in  which  they 
have  already  shown  so  much  excellence.  I do  so  trusting 
. that  the  members  will  supplement  what  I say  with  prac- 
| tical  suggestions,  knowing  that  many  of  them  are  better 
i qualified  for  that  than  I am. 

As  introductory,  I shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  posi- 
{ tion  of  photography.  It  sounds  something  like  a truism 
! to  say,  now-a-days,  that  photography  is  “ a great  fact 
j but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  import  of  the  fact  has 
been  duly  realized  by  the  general  community.  The  word 
“photography”  is  apt  merely  to  suggest  the  results  of 
certain  processes  which  fill  albums  and  portfolios  with 
transcripts  of  every  variety  of  face  and  place  on  which  the 
sun  deigns  to  shine.  When  we  consider  that  almost  every 
civilized  being  has  at  least  one  such  album,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  there  are  as  many  albums  as  civilized  beings  in  circu- 
lation, the  idea  is,  indeed,  stupendous ; indicating,  as  it 
does,  a universal  process  that  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
covered  the  world  with  pictures.  But  the  word  “ photo- 
graphy ” is  suggestive  of  much  more  than  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  albums  and  portfolios,  which  are  in  them- 
selves vouchers  of  an  immense  producing  agency.  In 
short,  photography,  by  creating  a trade  of  anything  but 
despicable  proportions,  has  become  a partner  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  adding  something  to  those  international 
bonds  that  draw  mankind  together. 

A complete  view  of  the  subject  would  be  interesting  in 
many  ways.  But  at  present  just  consider,  in  passing, 
the  thousands  of  operators  it  has  called  into  being — I do 
not  call  them  artists,  for  they  are  not  necessarily  so, 
although  we  have  names  among  us  that  will  stand  second 
to  none  in  any  school  of  the  day — the  thousands  of  assist- 
ants, the  thousands  of  printers,  the  thousands  of  spotters 
and  retouchers,  the  thousands  employed  in  producing 
paper,  the  thousands  employed  in  providing  chemicals, 
and  the  thousands  who  retail  them ; to  which  may  be 
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added  the  benefits  incidental  to  Her  Majesty’s  Post  Office, 
and  a variety  of  water  companies,  and  even  (to  descend  to 
an  albuinenized  point  of  view)  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  breeding  of  hens — I say,  when  you  consider  the  sum  of 
all  these  varied  and  extensive  results  of  the  art  wc  prac- 
tise, the  import  of  the  word  “ photography  ” is  vastly  in- 
creased. Then,  apart  from  its  special  art,  and  the  trade 
it  has  originated,  its  services  to  science  are  becoming 
noticeable.  We  have  already  seen  the  astronomer  call  in  its 
aid  to  help  him  in  solving  his  difficulty  of  the  solar  eclipse, 
and  again  he  is  about  to  rely  greatly  on  it  in  dealing  with 
the  transit  of  Venus.  Important  as  these  services  are  in 
themselves,  they  may  be  received  as  intimations  of  pos- 
sibly greater  services  yet  to  be  rendered  in  the  unknown 
future.  But  whilst  photography  reaches  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  as  a servitor  of  science,  it  is  also  a mighty  servitor  of 
our  common  humanity. 

I presume  we  have  all  felt,  [in  reading  a memoir  or 
perusing  a volume  of  travels,  that  the  interest  is  intensi- 
fied by  having  a likeness  of  the  individual,  or  exact  illus- 
trations of  the  scenes  described.  In  fact,  a memoir  without 
a likeness,  unless  written  by  a very  able  hand,  is  apt  to 
give  merely  some  prominent  incidents  and  sectional  views 
which  do  not  convey  a completeness  of  character.  But 
add  a likeness,  and  it  serves  as  an  index  to  the  man,  and 
the  vague  and  fragmentary  shape,  and  we  arrive  at  a 
truer  interpretation  of  his  character.  This  illustrating 
of  books  is  a wide  and  useful  field  in  which  photo- 
graphy promises  to  play  a conspicuous  part,  for  I believe 
most  people  would  prefer  a photographic  likeness  in  a 
memoir  to  any  other — of  course,  1 mean  a good  photo- 
graph, that  has  not  been  beautified,  let  us  say,  with 
retouching.  And,  in  connection  with  this  style  of  illus- 
trating, the  public  are  indebted  to  photography  for  the 
likenesses  it  has  scattered  over  the  land  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  the  day.  However  we  may  admire  the  heroic 
characters  and  standard-bearers  of  the  day,  we  feel  as  if 
we  knew  them  better  when  we  have  their  likenesses  in  our 
albums.  Through  his  countenance  we  read  the  man,  enter 
into  his  character,  and  are  more  drawn  towards  him  with 
that  touch  that  “makes  the  whole  world  kin.” 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  national  patriotism  is 
enhanced  by  having  the  likeness  of  the  royal  family,  who 
represent  our  national  greatness,  made  so  familiar  to  us  ? 
I think  not.  It  is  not  always  the  most  powerful  influence 
of  which  we  are  most  conscious  ; and  our  characters  may 
be  moulded, by  an  unrecognized  agency.  Suppose  a man 
has  a picture  gallery,  filled  with  bestial  countenances 
and  loathsome  expressions  : will  he  by  habitually  looking 
at  them  feel  himself  elevated  and  refined  ? But  it  would 
be  very  different  if  the  heads  were  expressive  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  good.  Whilst  consciously  admiring  them,  he 
would,  however  unconsciously,  become  influenced  by  the 
qualities  they  expressed.  The  noble  things,  through  his 
admiration,  would  leave  a mark  on  him.  This  is  a chief 
principle  by  which  art  becomes  a benefactor  of  society.  I 
have  stated  it  thus  to  illustrate  what  I mean  by  saying 
that  photography,  by  issuing  broadcast  likenesses  of  the 
good  and  great,  confers  a blessing  on  the  country. 

Then  there  is  what  may  be  called  a moral  aspect  of 
photography,  in  so  far  as  it  helps  to  perpetuate  the  home 
influences,  by  presenting  the  home  faces.  When  one’s 
memory  for  words  is  defective  he  has  recourse  to  a memo- 
randum book.  In  like  manner  the  album  serves  the 
defective  memory  for  faces.  If  we  could  remember 
our  friends’  faces  as  distinctly  as  when  they  are 
present,  there  would  be  little  recourse  to  the 
photographic  memorandum  book,  except  as  to  a curiosity. 
As  it  is,  the  carte  album  has  its  mission.  Let  us  take 
one  case,  of  thousands  of  such,  as  a sample.  When  a 
young  man  goes  (say)  to  India,  “ out  of  sight  ” is  apt 
very  much  to  become  “ out  of  mind.”  He  finds  himself 
in  a new  position  among  new  acquaintances,  which  open 
up  temptations  to  extravagance  and  dissipation,  and  for- 


getfulness of  the  wholesome  restraints  of  his  old  home. 
In  such  circumstances,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  for 
him  to  open  his  album  every  night  and  look  over  his 
mother’s  face  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  the  scenes 
of  his  earlier  days!  II is  household  goods  would  still  be 
with  him,  restraining  him  with  the  old  home  influences. 
And,  take  note,  there  is  one  pretty  carte  which  he  looks 
and  looks  at,  and  actually  kisses,  at  the  risk  of  producing  a 
yellow  stain.  Well,  what  a wretched  being  he  would  be 
without  that  piece  of  paste-board  ! In  conclusion  of  this 
subject,  just  think  off  all  these  albums  confer  on  millions 
of  people ! Not  a carte  among  them  but  calls  up  a happy 
smile  in  some  face,  and  a blessed  throb  in  some  heart. 

These  results  of  photography  to  which  I have  alluded 
arc  interesting  from  their  variety,  and  imposing  from  their 
magnitude.  But  to  the  photographer  they  should  be 
something  more  ; for  he  can  think  of  them  as  the  great 
work  in  which  he  also  is  engaged.  A man’s  character  is 
partly  moulded  by  the  nature  of  Ins  work ; or  at  least,  by 
the  ideas  he  has  regarding  it,  “ like  the  dyer’s  hands,  sub- 
dued to  what  it  works  in  ; ” and  if  the  photographer,  instead 
of  looking  upon  himself  as  a unit  whose  function  is  to 
develop  plates  at  so  much  a head,  could  habitually  think 
of  himself  as  a component  pai  t of  the  great  whole  that  is 
producing  such  important  results  in  the  world,  he  would 
induce  a habit  of  higher  self-respect  that  might  tend  to 
make  him  both  a better  photographer  and  a better 
man. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  last  branch  of  the  subject 
— out-door  work ; of  which  I am  here  bound  to  say, 

“ though  last,  not  least,”  although  1 am  going  to  commend 
it  on  no  higher  a principle  than  that  on  which  we  turn 
horses  out  to  grass.  Nature,  always  provident  for  the 
needs  of  man,  has  provided  two  things  in  especial  abund- 
ance, which  is  equivalent  to  an  intimation  that  these  are 
especially  required — cold  water  and  fresh  air.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  photographers  have  enough  of  one  of  these  in  the 
dark-room,  though  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  they  have 
a plentiful  lack  of  the  other  ; consequently  they  must  seek 
it  elsewhere.  There  is  another  ample  provision  of  nature 
from  which  mankind  have  taken  a hint:  the  earth,  which, 
in  order  to  be  properly  productive,  requires  at  times  to  be 
fallowed.  Men  whose  brains  are  much  employed,  and 
some  of  whom  that  cannot  be  said,  have  wisely  taken  this  as 
a precedent  periodically  to  quit  their  habitual  work  and 
let  themselves  be  fallowed.  They  accomplish  this  in 
varied  ways ; chiefly  by  fishing  and  shooting.  Fishing  i3 
no  doubt  a delightful  employment  for  those  who  like  it ; 
but  even  if  one  uses  the  fly,  getting  quit  of  the  difficulty 
of  putting  the  worm  tenderly  on  the  hook,  “ as  if  you 
loved  it,”  according  to  Old  Isaac,  he  is  very  much  tied 
down  to  one  low-lying  locality.  Following  the  grouse  on 
the  hills  is  certainly  an  airy  and  healthy  employment  for 
those  who  require  that  sort  of  excitement.  But  there  is 
something  more  excellent  than  rod  or  gun — the  camera  ; 
with  that  on  our  shoulder  we  can  face  the  smile  of  mother* 
Nature,  feeling  that  we  have  no  mark  of  blood  upon  us. 

(To  be  continued.  J 


ANENT  RECOMMENDATION  WITHOUT  TRIAL. 

Sir,— Mr.  Martin  has  again  appeared,  and  honoured  me 
with  a rather  lengthy  epistle.  I think,  |however,  my  former 
letter  was  sufficiently  condemnatory  of  his  proposed  gasbags, 
and  that  your  readers  will  thank  me  if  I decline  to  go  over  the 
ground  again.  On  two  points,  however,  I must  put  Mr. 
Martin  right.  First,  he  seems  to  think  that  his  first  letter 
caused  me  to  “ feel  sore."  1 have  rubbed  far  too  long  against 
angularities  to  feel  sore  at  anything ; and  were  I ever  so  thin- 
skinned,  I am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  letter  could  give 
me  a thought  except  the  desire  to  prevent  his  setting  any  o 
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your  simpler  readers  wrong.  And,  secondly,  my  friend  Mr.  A- 
is  not,  as  he  seems  to  think,  an  amateur,  but  a practical  as  well 
as  thoroughly  theoretical  mechanic  of  over  a quarter  ot  a 
century’s  experionco. 

The  real  fault  I tiud  with  Mr.  Martin  is,  that  he  recommends 
the  adoption  of  notions  that  ho  has  not  tried,  and  which, 
although  their  uselessness  may  ho  patent  to  mauy,  are  yet 
likely  to  mislead  those  who  know  no  better.  Wo  have  a good 
example  of  this  in  his  article  in  the  News  of  April  17th,  page 
11>0,  where  he  gravely  recommends  his  readers  to  insert  a sheet 
of  blue  glass  between  two  sheets  of  yellow  in  the  window  of  the 
dark  room.  Mr.  Martin  must  know  that  a yellow  glass  is 
yellow  simply  because  it  transmits  the  red  and  green  rays,  but 
intercepts  the  vialet ; and  that  a blue  glass  is  blue  because  it 
transmits  the  violet,  and  refuses  to  pass  tho  red  and  green. 
If  he  knows  this,  and  will  give  the  matter  ouo  minute’s  con- 
sideration, he  will  see  that  tho  effect  of  his  recommendation  will 
be  to  produce  darkness  just  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and 
density  of  his  colours.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  select  a suit- 
able colour  for  tho  window  of  tho  operating  room  is  to  examino 
the  glass  with  a prism,  discarding  any  sample  that  allows 
a trace  ot  blue,  and  using  only  that  which  passes  the  red  and 
green.  This  will  generally  bo  found  to  be  a tine  orange,  which 
may  be  used  with  perfect  confidence,  auything  olso  loading 
only  to  vexation  of  spirit. 

On  one  other  point,  perhaps,  1 had  better  put  Mr.  Martin 
right.  He  says,  in  reference  to  tho  letter  of  “ Oxygen,”  that  a 
piut  of  water  weighs  only  a pound,  and  that  112  pounds  will 
be  fourteen  gallons.  If,  however,  he  will  take  his  pencil,  or  do 
a little  mental  arithmetic,  he  will  tindapint  to  weigh  just  one- 
fourth  more,  and  tho  112  pounds  to  measure  just  one-fifth  less. 

There ! I’ve  done  with  fault-tindiug,  and  beg  to  shake 
hands  in  spirit  with  Mr.  Martin,  who,  I’m  sure,  is  a first-rate 
fellow,  equally  anxious  with  myself  to  do  all  he  can  for  the 
benefit  of  our  much-loved  art,  and  equally  ready  to  give  and 
take  a little  brushing  when  it  is  required. 

Edinburgh,  2nd  Hag.  John  Nicol,  Pii.D. 


ELIMINATING  HYPOSULPHITES,  AND  PRECIPI- 
TATING SILVER  AND  GOLD. 

Sir, — I have  noticed,  on  several  occasions  during  the  past 
few  months,  that  there  have  been  several  extracts  in  tho  News 
from  American  journals,  purporting  to  be  new  discoveries  on 
the  above  subjects  by  American  experimentalists,  which  are, 
in  reality,  due  to  Englishmen — e.  g.t  the  elimination  of  hypo- 
sulphites. Amongst  these  there  is  mentioned  tho  hypo- 
chlorites. In  this  case  it  is  well  known  to  tho  older 
photographers,  and  those  who  are  constantly  using  tho 
preparation  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  introduced  by  mo  for  that 
purpose,  that  what  credit  or  otherwise  there  may  bo  attached 
thereto  belongs  to  England. 

More  recently,  these  compounds  have  been  re-discovered  by 
them  to  precipitate  the  silvor  from  hypo  fixings.  This  was 
demonstrated  by  me,  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies  in 
London,  many  years  since,  to  show  their  action  on  the 
compound  hyposulphites  of  soda  and  silver.  Knowing  this 
from  the  first,  I recommended  a solution  of  ammonia  as  an 
after  bath,  to  render  any  possible  trace  of  chloride  of  silver 
thus  precipitated— in  the  prints  under  treatment— soluble,  and 
so  easily  washed  away. 

Again,  our  cousin  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a 
great  fit  of  generosity,  makes  a present  to  the  photographic 
brotherhood  of  the  method  of  reducing  the  silver  and  gold 
from  fixing  solutions  by  a Smee’s  battery.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  this  English  device  is  freely  given,  that 
photographers  may  be  free  from  the  penalty  of  precipitating 
by  liver  of  sulphur,  which  appears  to  be  protected  by  patent. 
I think  that  I may  claim  to  be  the  first  who  brought  this 
matter  before  tbe  photographic  public,  and  made  a compact 
apparatus  with  filter  combined. 

As  one  who  has  never  protected  in  any  way  the  devices 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  photographers,  I make  this 
reclamation  for  English  photography. — Yours,  &c., 

8,  Kingsland  Green,  May  \Zth.  F.  tv.  Hart. 

[Photographers  generally,  especially  all  familiar  with 
reports  ot  South  London  meetings,  where  Mr.  Hart  has 
frequently  demonstrated,  will  recognize  the  justice  of  these 
claims — Ed.] 


Dwccbing*  of  Societies. 

Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  usual  mouthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May 
12th,  Mr.  J.  Spilleu  in  the  chair.  Du.  Mann,  acting  as  secre- 
tary, read  the  minutes  of  a preceding  meeting,  which  were 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Pritchard  read  an  interesting  communication  from  Herr 
Oberuettcr  on  his  method  of  reproducing  negatives  by  means  of 
the  powder  process,  and  exhibited  a number  of  reproduced  nega- 
tives which,  as  the  chairman  remarked,  were  indistinguishable  from 
the  originals. 

Mr.  Woodbury  also  showed  some  remarkably  perfect  results  in 
negatives  reproduced  by  a similar  method,  substituting  gum  for 
dextrine,  and  glucose  for  cane  sugar.  He  found  that  a negative 
reproduced  thus  in  graphite  was  really  more  vigorous  in  printing 
than  it  seemed,  and  must  be  kept  apparently  thin,  in  order 
to  print  in  like  manner  to  tho  silver  negative. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Davis  took  the 
chair,  and 

Mr.  Spilleu  read  a note  on  some  experiments  with  coloured 
bromide  films,  undertaken  to  test  Dr.  Vogel’s  theory  as  to  a film 
being  made  sensitive  to  non-aetinic  rays  by  saturating  with  a 
colour  which  absorbed  those  rays.  His  experience  did  not 
confirm  that  of  Dr.  Vogel. 

Mr.  Stillman  had  undertaken  a series  of  experiments  in  the 
same  direction,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lockyer.  In  all  cases  he 
found  that  the  presence  of  colour  retarded  rather  than  accelerated, 
lie  had  tried  all  kinds  of  dry  plates,  including  some  of  Col.  Wortley’s, 
which  were  very  sensitive  ; but  he  obtained  no  results  with  colours 
which  exceeded  those  obtained  with  the  bromide  alone.  The 
exposure  was  much  increased  by  colour,  sometimes  no  impression 
at  all  being  obtained  after  an  exposure  of  two  hours.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Vogel  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  any  increased  sensitiveness  was  due  to  any  physical  cause. 
He  believed  that  increase  of  sensitiveness  must  be  looked  for  in 
chemical  causes,  such  substances  as  the  carbonate  of  silver  and 
fluoride  of  silver  presenting  some  promise.  The  latter  presented 
a difficulty  in  its  insolubility,  so  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
get  sufficient  into  a film  to  be  of  service. 

Col.  Stuart  Wortlev  had  found  a similar  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  fluoride  of  silver.  In  his  experience  with  Dr.  Vogel’s 
method  he  had  met  with  some  success.  He  had  found  that  by 
the  use  of  other  nitrates — notably  the  nitrate  of  nickel — con- 
siderable advantage  was  obtained.  He  had  also  been  trying 
various  experiments  with  the  addition  of  organic  substances  to 
emulsions — saliciue,  for  instance.  Allusions  had  been  made  to 
Mr.  Carey  Lea’s  suggestion  as  to  the  use  of  this  substance.  He 
thought  that  gentleman  could  not  have  been  reading  the  English 
journals  for  some  time  past,  or  he  would  not  have  proposed  this 
as  a novelty,  as  it  had  been  applied  so  long  ago,  both  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  in  connection  with  the  bromide  emulsion 
process.  It  was  curious  that  salicine  in  connection  with 
sulphuric  acid  struck  a deep  crimson  colour,  which  had  a 
remarkable  effect  on  the  sensitiveness.  The  subject  was  a very 
fruitful  one  for  experiment. 

Mr.  Davis  believed  that  a large  field  was  still  open  to  investi- 
gation, as  to  the  value  of  various  silver  salts,  which  had,  of  late 
years,  been  comparatively  neglected. 

Mr.  G.  Hooper  then  read  a paper  on  the  collodio-chloride  of 
silver  process,  and  exhibited  various  examples,  some  of  which 
had  been  in  existence  nine  or  ten  years  without  change. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Spillerj,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  the 
question  of  permanency  having  been  raised,  he  had  examined  some 
lie  received  from  Mr.  Bruce  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  found  no 
sign  of  change. 

Mr.  Sawyer  had  but  very  slight  experience  with  the  process  ; 
but  some  transparencies  he  once  produced  by  it  had  faded, 
possibly  from  want  of  care  in  producing  them.  He  did  not  see 
any  advantage  over  albumen.  If  permanency  were  desired,  why 
not  try  the  carbon,  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Pritchard  had  produced  some  transparencies  by  the 
collodion  process  two  years  ago,  and  there  was  certainly  no  change 
in  them  : they  were  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  produced. 

Mr.  Blanchard  was  a short  time  ago  looking  over  a drawer 
of  old  prints  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  used  the  collodio-chloride  pro- 
cess some  years  ago.  He  had  found  commercial  difficulties  in 
carrying  it  out,  but,  so  far  as  permanency  was  concerned,  both 
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Mr.  Faulkner  and  himself  could  in  every  instance  pick  out  the 
collodio-chloride  prints  by  their  freshness  and  purity,  whilst  all 
the  albumenized  prints  had  lost  their  first  bloom. 

The  Chairman,  after  a few  further  words  on  the  subject, 
announced  that  at  the  June  meeting  Mr.  Keene  would  read  a 
paper  on  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a vehicle  for  silver  salts ; Mr. 
Kennett  would  read  a paper  on  thegelatine  emulsion  process,  with 
demonstration  ; and  Col.  Wortley  would  read  a paper  on  develop- 
ment. The  ordinary  meeting  would  be  now  adjourned,  as  they 
would  commence 

The  Special  Meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening,  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  his  promise  to  call  this  special  meeting.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  get  a council  meeting,  but  only  six  gentlemen 
attended,  and  he  regretted  to  say  that  he  had  had  definite  resigna- 
tions from  many  members  of  the  council : Mr.  Crawshav,  Professor 
Stokes,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  Captain  Abney,  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  had  written  and  resigned  ; Mr.  Glaisher.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Mr.  Bedford,  Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  White  had  also  gone.  There 
only  remained  of  the  old  council  : Mr.  Mayland,  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson,  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  Mr.  England. 

These  gentlemen  all  reminded  the  chairman  that  they  had  defi- 
nitely resigned. 

The  Chairman  resumed,  that  in  that  case  there  were  but  Mr. 
Blanchard  and  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  explained  that  as  treasurer  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  him  to  resign  until  another  treasurer  were  properly  appointed; 
but  he  had  no  intention  of  retaining  office  unless  elected  by  the 
voice  of  the  society  at  large. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  on  his  own  responsibility  asked 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot  to  act  as  president,  but  that  gentleman  had 
declined. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  proposed  the  first  portion  of  the  resolution 
announced  in  our  last,  modifying  the  7th  rule,  which  was  passed 
in  February.  The  modification  was  to  give  power  to  a special 
meeting  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  council. 

Mr.  STILLMAN  seconded  the  resolution. 

Col.  Wortley  proposed,  as  amendment,  that  the  special  meet 
ing  for  such  purpose  should  be  held  within  a month  of  the  occur- 
rence of  vacancies,  or,  in  the  case  of  vacation,  immediately  on  the 
resumption  of  meetings. 

After  some  conversation  on  points  of  detail  as  to  the  number  of 
vacancies  which  would  justify  a special  meeting,  in  which  Mr. 
Davis,  Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Stillman,  and 
Mr.  Sawyer  took  part, 

Major  Malcolm  said  they  had  heard  from  the  chairman  of  the 
loss  of  various  great  and  valued  names — names  which  certainly, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  had  formed  one  motive  for  his  joining 
the  society.  This  loss  was  the  result  of  certain  resolutions  they 
passed  in  February  by  a majority  of  three — resolutions  which  it 
was  clear  the  society  at  large  did  not  endorse.  He  had  proposed 
that  these  resolutions  should  not  be  confirmed,  but  his  suggestion 
was  not  heeded.  Now  he  found  them  engaged  in  altering  these 
very  resolutions  ; and  he  could  not  but  think  their  best  plan  would 
be  to  rescind  them  altogether.  The  chief  danger  which,  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  society  had  to  guard  against,  was  small  majorities 
carrying  vital  changes  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Blanchard  thought  that  the  old  law,  which  left  the  filling- 
up  of  vacancies  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  was  much  better.  He 
had  not  wished  to  act  precipitately,  but  he  now  tendered  his 
resignation. 

After  some  further  irregular  conversation, 

Mr.  Hooper  said  nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the 
folly  of  unconsidered  and  piecemeal  legislation  than  the  fact  that, 
within  a couple  of  months  of  passing  resolutions  which  had 
destroyed  the  peace  of  the  society,  they  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
these  very  laws.  He  had  given  due  notice  of  an  amendment,  which 
he  would  move  when  the  second  part  of  the  motion  came  on. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  first  part  of  the  alteration 
of  Rule  VII.  was  passed,  incorporating  Col.  Wortley’s  amendment. 

Mr.  Goslktt  begged  to  tender  his  resignation  as  a member  of 
council. 

Mr.  Spiller  felt  in  the  same  position  ; he  only  held  office  until 
a new  council  could  be  constituted. 

Mr.  Howard  tendered  his  resignation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  received  a notice  of  motion  from 
Mr.  Hooper,  but  not  in  time  to  send  out  to  members. 

The  second  part  of  the  rnotidh  for  altering  Rule  VII.  and  filling 
np  vacancies  having  been  moved  and  seconded, 

Mr.  Hooper  moved  his  amendment,  which  was  printed  in  our 
last,  the  effect  being,  that  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  society,  no 


legally  constituted  executive  existing,  an  appeal  to  the  whole  of 
the  members  to  appoint  a new  council  was  the  only  mode  of 
restoring  the  society  to  harmonious  working. 

Col.  Wortley  said  that  the  resolution  was  i>  opposition  to  the 
laws,  and  the  chairman  should  rule  it  out  of  order.  Further,  he 
objected  because  he  had  received  no  notice. 

Mr.  Stillman  said  the  motion  was  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion just  passed,  and  a deliberative  assembly  did  not  pass  resolu- 
tions in  one  half  of  a meeting  which  opposed  resolutions  passed  in 
the  other  half. 

A confused  and  angry  interjectional  discussion  followed,  in 
which  it  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Hooper’s  project  would  be  impossi- 
ble as  well  as  illegal. 

Mr.  Hart  sympathised  with  the  intention  of  the  resolution, 
but  thought  that  an  alteration  of  the  law  should  be  first  secured. 

Major  Malcolm  seconded  Mr.  Hooper’s  resolution.  He  saw  no 
difficulty  in  working  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  plan  adopted  in 
another  society  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  there  it 
worked  easily  and  well.  Possibly,  in  sending  round  a complete 
list  of  names  to  country  members,  it  might  be  well  to  indicate  in 
some  way  a list  of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most  eligible  men.  He 
felt  this  consideration  of  thus  consultingthem  in  forming  a council 
was  due  to  country  members.  He  was  one  ; he  was  not  in  the 
trade ; he  had  only  very  recently  joined  the  society,  compounding 
or  his  life  membership  by  a payment  of  eleven  guineas  ; he  felt 
entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  country  members.  He  would  only 
make  one  more  suggestion  : he  hoped  that  some  guarantee  could 
be  given,  if  they  once  more  got  a good  eouucil,  that  it  should 
be  fairly  treated  in  future. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  such  an  appeal  to  country  members  was 
not  in  accordance  with  law.  They  had  no  power  to  do  it.  They 
must  first  alter  the  laws,  and  give  due  notice  to  all  the  members. 
The  members  generally  had  no  notice  of  this  change.  The 
requisitionists  were  pretty  sharply  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
detailed  notice  before,  and  he  saw*  no  reason  for  not  applying  the 
same  law  now. 

Mr.  Mayland  was  delighted  to  see  so  much  respect  for  the  law 
so  suddenly  displayed,  but  thought  it  was  sadly  out  of  place  as 
applied  now.  He  most  strongly  supported  Mr.  Hoopers  motion 
as  being  at  this  juncture  the  only  mode  whereby  peace,  unanimity, 
and  confidence  could  be  restored  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Hooter  admitted  that  there  was  no  provision  by  law  for 
his  motion  ; but  he  held  that  as  they  had  now  no  executive,  and 
must  begin  de  novo  with  something,  this  was  the  proper  way  to 
begin. 

The  Chairman  attached  much  importance  to  Mr.  Hooper’s 
resolution.  Admit  that  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  any  law: 
if  the  whole  society  agreed  to  ignore  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
one  to  call  them  to  account. 

Major  Malcolm  pointed  out  that  the  objection  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
that  no  notice  had  been  given,  fell  to  the  grouua.  Mr.  Hooper 
had  given  notice,  but  there  was  no  efficient  executive  to  give  it 
to  members. 

After  further  desultory  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Hooper,  Major 
Malcolm,  Mr  Hughes,  Mr.  Davis,  and  others  took  part, 

Mr.  Stillman  proposed  that  ballot  papers  be  sent  to  all  the 
members. 

Mr.  Hooper  said  that  was  just  the  principle  of  his  resolution, 
which  Mr.  Stillman  had  denounced  as  illegal. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  if  the  meeting  intended  to  carry  out  the 
laws  ? 

Mr.  Edwards  asked  if  voting  bv  balloting  papers  were  not  a 
part  of  the  new  laws  passed  in  February  ? 

Dr.  Mann  said  no ; that  was  proposed  in  the  draft  laws. 

Mr.  Walter  Bird  said  that  the  proposal,  although  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  law,  might,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, be  the  wisest  course  to  restore  confidence.  If  he  thought 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  council,  whom  they  esteemed  highly, 
would  stand  for  election  by  the  votes  of  the  whole  society,  he  would 
support  Mr.  Hooper’s  amendment. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  members  of  the  old  couucil 
present  whether  they  would  stand  in  the  event  of  their  election 
under  Mr.  Hooper’s  plan?  He  asked  seriatim  the  quest;on  of  the 
following  gentlemen : Mr.  Wharton  Simpson.  Mr.  Mayland, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Dallmeyer.  Mr.  England,  and  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Each  gentleman  said  that  in  the  event  of  his  election 
by  the  voice  of  the  members  generally,  he  would  accept  the  duty 
with  pleasure. 

The  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Hooper’s  amendment,  which  was 
carried  by  a large  majority,  seventeen  voting  in  favour  of  it,  and 
ejght  against  it. 
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Mr.  Bird  then  proposed  that  a committee  he  appointed  to  give 
effect  to  Mr.  Hooper's  proposition  ; and  a committee  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen  was  appointed:  Messrs.  Hoopei,  Bird, 
Blanchard,  Hart,  Sebastian  Davis,  and  Major  Malcolm. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next,  and  after 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Piiotoguai’iiic  Society. 

Tiie  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  tho 
Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  the  president,  Mr.  R.  G.  Muir, 
being  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meetings  were  road  and  approved, 
and  the  following  geutlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  : 
Dr.  David  Murray,  Messrs.  Robert  Smart  and  William 

Cunning. 

Mr.  William  Neilson  then  read  a paper  entitled, 
“Landscape  Photography:  its  Pleasures  ami  Profit-’  (seo 
page  235).  At  tho  conclusion  of  the  paper  Mr.  Neilson  said 
that  he  had  amused  himself  by  making  some  approximate 
calculations  of  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  material  con- 
sumed by  photographers.  As,  however,  his  paper  had  taken 
up  so  much  time,  he  would  not  trouble  the  members  at  present 
with  the  results.  He  would  just  mention  ono  item  which  ho 
thought  was  very  suggestive,  and  it  was  this  : that  in  addition 
to  what  they  might  consume  at  the  breakfast-table,  photo- 
graphers throughout  the  country  use  about  one  million  of  eggs 
per  annum  in  the  various  processes  into  which  albumen  enters. 
He  also  said  that  before  sitting  down  ho  might  call  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  two  of  the  very  beautiful  autotypo 
enlargements  which  were  hung  on  the  wall,  as  they  formed 
capital  illustrations  of  his  remarks  on  the  importance  of  ] 
suitable  foregrounds.  The  one  was  a very  fine  photograph  of  , 
the  Trossachs,  with  Ben  Vennue  in  tho  distance;  or,  rather,  it  1 
ought  to  bo  in  thedistauce,  but  in  consequence  of  tho  want  of  a 
suitable  foreground,  the  smaller  hill  with  tho  trees  seemed  to 
be  really  a part  of  the  larger  mountain,  the  composition  being 
altogether  faulty,  and  the  effect  unnatural.  The  other,  a view 
of  Loch  Katrine,  although  not  better  as  a photograph,  was 
really  a grand  picture,  and  gave  a true  conception  of  the  view. 
If,  however,  the  members  would  cut  off  the  foreground,  the 
charm,  and  grandeur,  and  natural  effect  would  be  lost,  as  the 
idea  of  distauce  was  altogether  absent. 

Mr,  Ross  said  that  he  was  probably  one  of  tho  very  earliest 
landscape  photographers,  and  ho  could  assure  all  present  that 
there  was  a charm  in  the  practice  which  only  landscape  photo- 
graphers knew.  He  could  endorse  every  word  Mr.  Neilsou  had 
said  of  its  pleasures.  It  had,  no  doubt,  its  drawbacks,  as  every- 
thing else  had  ; but  none  that  with  care,  judgment,  and  patience 
might  not  he  overcome.  The  painter  could  select  the  point  of 
view  that  pleased  him  best,  and  if  the  foreground  was  not  to 
his  liking  he  could  select  one  more  suitable  and  put  it  iu  ; but 
no  such  good  fortune  fell  to  the  photographer:  ho  has  to  move 
from  point  to  point  till  he  gets  what  is  required,  and  if  his  soul 
was  iu  his  work  he  did  not  grudge  to  travel  mauy  a long  mile  ’ 
to  secure  his  object.  His  own  habit  had  been  to  devote  the 
misty  days  to  such  prospecting,  and  even  that  was  glorious  work, 
as  the  flue  old  hills  of  our  native  land  never  looked  so  grand 
as  when  seen  glimpse  after  glimpse  through  masses  of  rolling 
mist.  Those  who  determined  to  make  good  landscapes  must 
not  expect  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  do  so,  but  must  patiently 
wait  for  suitable  atmospheric  conditions.  The  work  of  several 
of  our  popular  landscapists  is  very  justly  admired,  but  few  of 
us  know  how  long  they  havo  sometimes  to  wait  before  they 
get  what  they  want.  Probably  one  of  the  most  popular  pic- 
tures in  the  markot  is  that  of  one  of  our  Highland  bridges,  and 
if  patience  iu  its  production  be  an  element  of  popularity,  it 
well  deserves  it,  as  the  photographer  actually  waited  in  the 
vicinity  for  six  weeks  before  he  was  satisfied  with  tho  condi- 
tions under  which  the  negative  was  taken.  Ho  was  glad  to 
say  that  landscape  negativs  had  not  as  yet  been  to  any  ex- 
tent subjected  to  the  abomination  of  retouching,  and  he  hoped 
they  never  would.  The  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  landscape  worker,  and  he  should 
look  upon  every  proposal  bring  the  landscape  under  the  re- 
toucher’s hand  as  a charge  against  the  Divine  Architect  of 
having  done  His  work  importectly. 

Mr.  Panton  then  stated  that  the  president  and  he  had  the 
previous  week  made  a short  tour  with  their  cameras,  and  gone 
as  far  north  as  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoylo.  The  result  of  tho 


trip  had  been  some  fairly  good  negatives,  prints  of  which  ho 
laid  on  the  table  for  inspection. 

After  the  prints  had  been  examined, 

Dr.  Dickson  said  ho  thought  Mr.  Panton  had  hardly  done 
justice  to  himself  and  the  president  in  speaking  of  the  nega- 
tives as  “fairly  good.”  They  were,  he  thought,  speenneus  of 
very  high  class  laudscape  work,  and  showed  not  only  that  the 
dry  plates  used  were  faultless,  but  also  that  ho  (Mr.  Pauton) 
knew  how  to  use  them  to  produce  the  very  best  effects  ; and 
ho  (Dr.  Dickson)  would  like  to  know  what  process  Mr.  Panton 
ha  I been  working. 

Mr.  Panton  replied  that  it  was  cue  that  the  dry  workers  of 
this  society  generally  liked  very  much  ; it  had  been  introduced 
by  the  vice-president  some  years  since,  and  was  well  known  a 
Davies’s  “ beer  and  albumen.” 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  preserved  sensitized  papet  was 
then  resumed. 

Mr.  Turnbull  stated  that  since  he  had  introduced  the  sub- 
ject lie  had  continued  his  experiments,  and  found  that  the 
strength  of  the  citric  acid  solution  then  recommended  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  paper  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  that 
if  it  was  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  per  ounce  he 
thought  it  would  keep  indefinitely. 

A letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Peat,  of  London,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  had  got  some  of  Durand’s  paper  in  1872;  that 
it  had  been  forgotten  till  December,  1873,  when  it  was  found 
quite  brown.  He  had,  however,  printed  some  pieces, of  it  then, 
and  three  months  after  they  wore  put  into  tho  toning  bath, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  the  discolouration  altogether  disappeared, 
and  they  turned  out  good  prints,  with  “ fine  creamy  skies  and 
white  high  lights.”  Some  of  the  prints  were  exhibited,  and 
seemed  fairly  good,  and  not  unlike  results  from  recently  sensi- 
tized paper. 

Dr.  John  Nicol  said  that  he  had  intended  to  make  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  samples  of  sensitized  paper,  but 
had  ouly  got  a commencement  made  of  his  experiments  that 
afternoon.  The  samples  showed  that  they  all  contained  an 
excess  of  acid,  and  he  hoped  by  next  meeting  to  be  able  to 
report  both  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  acid  in  each  sheet, 
and  also  whether  the  acid  had  been  mixed  with  tho  silver 
in  the  bath,  or  in  a separate  solution,  as  used  by  Mr. 
Turnbull. 

Mr.  Millikin  showed  some  prints  on  Carrier’s  paper 
mounted  ou  a card  along  with  ono  on  paper  recently  sensitized. 
The  paper  had  been  kept  for  four  years,  and  was  perfectly 
white.  It  printed  rapidly,  but  the  finished  print  showed  a 
want  of  brilliancy  when  compared  with  that  on  paper  recently 
sensitized.  He  said,  however,  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  dullish  effect  was  peculiar  to  tho  paper  originally,  or  had 
come  about  by  change  consequent  on  age. 

The  atteutiou  ot  the  members  was  then  directed  to  a 
collection  of  large  photographs  of  tho  Yosemite  Valley,  kindly 
lent  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Carphiu,  and  which  were  hung  on  the  walls  ; 
aud  also  some  fine  enlargements  by  the  Autocype  Company, 
from  negatives  by  Wilson  and  Burns.  The  collection  was 
very  much  admired,  aud  the  photographer,  whoever  he  may 
have  been,  complimented  on  the  energy  and  determination  to 
overcome  difficulties  shown  in  the  production  of  such  large 
pictures  ot  such  almost  inaccessible  portions  of  the  country. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  awarded  to  Messrs.  Neilson, 
Carphin,  and  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


in  tijt  jStu&iu. 

Berlin  Cards. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  R.  F.  Barnes,  of 
New  Cross,  a few  examples  of  a novelty  in  the  treatment  and 
“getting  up  ” of  card  portraits  in  which  the  work  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  the  style  very  effective.  All  the  portraits  are 
simply  head  and  bust,  posed  and  arranged  with  much  skill,  and 
lighted  in  what  is  termed  the  Rembrandt  style,  but  without 
the  exaggerated  and  violent  effects  of  light  aud  shade  often  seen 
in  this  style.  Judicious  touching  on  the  negative  with  lead 
pencil  only  serves  to  secure  delicacy  without  losing  natural 
texture.  The  special  novelty  is  in  the  monnt,  which  consists 
of  a chocolate  coloured  enamelled  card,  so  like  the  tone  of  the 
print  that  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  the  result  is 
an  effect  of  quiet  richness  singularly  pleasing. 

A Provincial  Studio. — We  find  in  a provincial  journal  a 
notice  of  a new  studio  built  at  Redcar,  a charming  sea  bathing 
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place  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  which  gives  pleasant  evidence 
of  successful  enterprise.  The  journal  in  question  speaks  of  the 
“ exertions  made  by  Mr.  Hoggard  to  render  his  studio  second  to 
none  in  Europe  in  iuternal  arrangement  and  completeness. 
After  passing  through  the  avenue  of  paintings,  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  the  reception  room,  from  whence  by  a small  staircase 
he  ascends  to  tbe  large  hall.  This  grand  salon,  which  is  fifty- 
one  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  broad,  is  a marvel  of  elegance, 
and  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Being  lighted 
only  from  the  north  side,  the  “sitter”  receives  the  light  in  a 
natural  way,  and  does  not  show  upon  his  face  the  war  of  conflicting 
shadows  which  destroy  the  expression.  Around  the  room  are 
screens  and  curtains  to  modify  the  intensity  of  the  light,  and 
here  and  there  veritable  articles  of  furniture  destined  to  figure  in 
the  photographs — such  as  easy  chairs,  Davenporf  s,  writing  desks, 
and  music  stands.  Here,  also,  we  find  cameras  of  immense 
capacity, and  lenses  procured  at  an  enormous  cost  from  the  best 
makers.  At  one  end  of  this  room  is  the  artist’s  finishing  atelier, 
aud  at  the  other  the  developing  chamber — both  fitted  up  with  all 
the  newest  appliances  which  science  can  suggest.  By  another 
staircase  we  are  conducted  below  to  a nest  of  rooms,  called, 
respectively,  the  printing  room  and  the  toning  room,  &c.,  &c. 
In  the  last  named  chamber,  and  placed  in  an  immense  cistern 
of  water,  is  a miniature  water  wheel,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  water  of  the  cistern  in  motion,  so  as  to  render  all  the 
photographs  placed  in  it  permanent.  This  arrangement  is 
certainly  ingenious,  and  is,  we  are  informed,  truly  efficacious. 
At  length  we  reach  the  equestrian  studio,  built  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  instantaneous  photographs  of  horses,  &c.  The  whole 
premises  are  warmed  by  hot  water.” 

Tear-Spots  on  Silvered  Albumen  Paper.— Mr.  L.  D 
Judkins,  writing  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  says: — 
“ The  first  symptoms  of  tear-spots  on  the  drying  of  silvered 
albumen  paper  is  the  oily  appearance  on  the  silvered  surface 
while  drying,  the  free  surplus  silver  running  down  the  sheet  in 
small  rivulets,  then  breaking  up  into  small  globe-like  bodies  ; 
and,  if  left  to  dry,  form  what  is  often  called  tear-spots,  a source 
of  great  annoyance  to  many  photographers.  If  at  any  time 
the  paper  dries  as  above  stated,  pin  the  paper  to  a board  at 
each  corner  with  copper  tacks,  and  while  moist  take  a tuft  of 
cotton  and  destroy  the  small  bodies  of  silver  as  they  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper  by  brushing  them  away.  But  if  the 
paper  has  become  nearly  surface  dry,  wet  the  tuft  of  cotton 
with  the  drip  on  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  affected  part  again ; the  paper  now  assumes 
a smooth  surface,  and  dries  free  from  spots.” 

Cleaning  Plates.  — Another  correspondent  of  the  same 
journal  says “ Strong  cyanide  is  the  best  thing  I know 
of  to  clean  glass  plates.  Hub  both  sides  with  a sponge  tied  on  a 
stick,  then  rinse  in  water,  when  the  glass  will  bo  ready  for  albu- 
menizing  if  you  use  that  for  a substratum.  1 do  not  use  a 
substratum,  but  rub  the  plates  as  I take  them  from  the  water 
with  whiting,  letting  it  dry  on.  Plates  so  prepared  will  keep 
any  length  of  time.  When  wanted  for  use,  rub  off  the  whiting 
with  a dry  chamois  leather,  and  you  will  have  a clean  plate,  and 
one  on  which  the  collodion  will  stick.” 

How  to  Cut  Paper. — Here  is  our  method  of  cutting  paper. 
We  have  two  pieces  of  zinc,  the  first  of  which  is  3j  inches,  and 
the  second  2 inches  wide  ; take  a quarter  sheet  of  paper,  lay  it 
on  the  table,  placo  the  larger  pattern  on  one  edge  and  cut  off  a 
strip  the  width  of  tho  pattern  ; lay  it  on  as  before,  and  it  will 
just  half  cover  the  remainder.  Cut  along  the  edge  as  before, 
and  the  quarter  sheet  is  in  three  strips  3J  inches  wide  ; then 
take  the  smaller  pattern  and  cut  across  tho  strips  in  the  samo 
way,  and  you  have  pieces  of  paper  just  right  for  cartos-de-visite. 
We  use  a rolling  glass  cutter  which  does  not  go  closo  lo  the 
pattern,  so  tho  latter  are  a little  smaller  than  the  paper  is  to  he 
cut.  If  a cutter  is  used  that  will  cut  the  paper  as  small  as  the 
patterns,  the  latter  should  bo  3J  and  2J  inches  respectively. 
The  above  method  gives  forty-eight  cartos  out  of  a sheet,  and 
is  much  more  convenient  than  to  fold  tho  paper  and  then  cut ; 
it  leaves  tho  edges  smooth  aud  straight,  and  doos  not,  bosides, 
break  the  paper. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Hyposulphite  of  Silver.  — Protoxido  of  silver  has  so 
great  an  atlinity  for  hyposulphnrous  acid  that  it  abstracts  it 
from  potassa  and  soda.  If  oxide  of  silver  be  digested  with  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  a considerable  proportion  of 
oxide  of  silver  dissolves,  and  tho  liquid,  when  evaporated, 
yields  crystals  of  tho  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  silver. 
The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  also  dissolve  readily 
in  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  after  evaporation  the 


liquid  affords  tho  samo  crystals  of  double  hyposulphite.  Tho 
solubility  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  is  applied 
in  photography  to  the  fixing  of  the  image — that  is,  to  the 
removal  of  the  compounds  ot  silver  from  the  parts  which  have 
not  been  acted  on  by  light.  Solutions  of  the  double  hyposul- 
phites, when  boiled,  give  off  sulphide  of  silver,  aud  sulphate  of 
soda  is  formed.  The  hyposulphites  of  silver  can  be  obtained 
isolatod,  in  tho  form  of  a white  powder,  by  pouring  a solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  a soh'.tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  ; but 
the  precipitate  soon  blackens  in  the  light,  sulphide  of  silver 
being  formed. — Regnault's  Chemistry. 


Papyrus. — The  defects  in  the  pieces  of  sensitized  paper  forwarded 
arise  from  two  different  causes.  In  ono  the  defect  is  in  albumen- 
izing  the  paper.  An  air-bubble  has  formed  on  the  surface  on  the 
first  contact  of  tho  paper  with  the  albumen  solution,  and  so  formed 
the  iridescent  marking  at  its  edges.  The  red  mottled  markings 
are  due,  probably,  to  the  use  of  a small  quantity  of  a somewhat 
weak  solution  in  sensitizing. 

C.  W. — You  will  find  it  wise  to  learn  the  metrical  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  formula  is,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows : — 

Distilled  water 22  drachms 

Nitrate  of  silver  3 „ 

Alcohol 5|  „ 

W.  E. — See  answer  to  “ C.  W.”  above. 

Red  Head. — The  defects  in  your  prints  arc  due  to  a variety  of 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  negatives  are  not  good  ; some  are 
thin  and  foggy,  others  are  hard,  and  almost  all  are  lacking  in  defi- 
nition, either  from  bad  focussing  or  tho  sitter  moving,  aud  there  is 
slovenly,  careless  manipulation  in  all.  No.  1 is  apparently  from 
a slightly  foggy  negative,  and  is  not  printed  sufficiently  deeply, 
hence  the  weak  grey  tone.  No.  2 is  a hard  negative;  the  tone  is 
not  bad,  but  the  print  is  smeared  with  some  mess  over  the  surface. 
No.  3 : the  print  is  not  bad,  but  is  a little  over-toned,  and  is  also 
smeared  with  something.  No.  4,  the  same  ns  last.  No.  5 is  dirty 
and  out  of  focus.  No.  6,  the  same.  You  apparently  use  some 
very  hard  water  for  rinsing  the  prints  before  toning,  by  which  a 
grey  deposit  of  carbonate  or  chloride  of  silver  is  formed  on  tho 
print,  which  interferes  with  toning.  When  such  a deposit  forms, 
take  a clean  sponge  and  pass  it  over  the  surface  of  the  print. 
Your  letter  was  too  late  for  answer  in  our  last. 

G.  E.  D. — Old  collodion  is  often  very  efficient  in  cleaning  plates, 
but  it  is  very  unpleasant  and  painful  to  the  eyes.  Putty  powder 
will  remove  the  stains  of  which  you  complain. 

M.  G. — You  may  varnish  your  prints  if  you  wish,  but  the  result  is 
not  pleasing,  and  bears  no  comparison  with  the  effect  of  enamel- 
ling with  gelatine  and  collodion. 

B.  F.  N. — The  defect  of  which  you  complain  is  in  reality  a good 
quality.  The  sky  in  the  negative  should  not  be  so  dense  as  to 
print  white,  or  the  negative  will  bo  hard.  The  slight  tint  in  the 
print  sent  will  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  clouds  lightly 
printed  in.  With  suitable  cloud  negatives  it  is  not  important  to 
block  out  trees  and  tops  of  buildings. 

.1.  L. — Carbonate  of  lime  (that  is,  pure  chalk)  is  the  best  thing  you 
can  use  for  readily  neutralizing  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
without  rendering  it  alkaline.  A good  toning  bath  can  be  made 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour  by  mixing  a little  precipitated  chalk — to 
bo  had  of  any  chemist — with  chloride  of  gold,  and  then  adding 
warm  water.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  cold. 

Tyro. — Carpet  is  not  a good  thing  for  the  floor  of  a studio,  as  it 
harbours  dust.  Kamptulicon,  or  oil-cloth,  or  linoleum  answers 
very  well.  Some  effective,  quiet  patterns  are  to  be  had  in  the 
latter  material.  Dust  in  either  studio  or  dark-room  is  a sad  foe 
to  photographic  cleanliness. 

N.  — The  marks  on  your  negative  are  due  to  the  gelatine  used  in 
your  developer.  It  sometimes  happens  that  thin  floating  filaments 
of  undissolved  gelatine  adhere  to  the  collodion  film,  and  prevent 
the  varnish  permeating  the  finished  negative.  The  gelatine  is  not 
noticed  on  the  film  until  its  effect  is  seen  after  varnishing.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  gelatine  in  tho  developer. 

Puzzled. — A porcelain  lined  saucepan  is  not  suitable  for  boiling 
down  a bath.  There  are  frequently  minute  cracks  in  the  glaze, 
and  hence  your  solution  would  come  into  contact  with  the  iron 
pan,  and  cause  the  blackness  you  describe.  An  evaporating  dish 
of  Berlin  ware  is  best  for  the  purpose ; but  you  may  boil  a bath 
in  a Florence  flask  over  a gas  burner,  if  you  keep  it  full  and  use 
care. 

G.  M.  S. — The  loss  of  glazo  in  your  enamelled  prints  is  due  to  the 
softening  of  the  gelatine  by  the  moisture  of  tho  gum  you  used  in 
mounting.  To  retain  the  glazo  perfectly,  the  mounting  should 
take  placo  before  removing  the  print  from  the  glass.  This  plan 
involves  more  trouble,  however.  If  you  use  tolerably  stiff  paste, 
or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  glue,  you  may  avoid  much  loss  of  gloss. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photographic  Enterprise — Ornamentation  by  Photo- 
graphy— A Thin  Waterproof  Paper — Dry  Plate 

Development. 

Photographic  Enterprise. — A singular  instance  of  photo- 
graphic enterprise  came  under  our  notice  a short  time 
since,  which  amply  proves  that  there  are  photographers 
not  only  fully  cognizant  of  the  capabilities  of  their  art, 
but  know,  too,  how  to  make  the  most  of  them.  An 
announcement  put  into  the  first  column  of  the  'limes  one 
morning  had  the  effect  of  bringing  by  post  the  same  even- 
ing a photographic  impression  of  the  whole  of  the  similar 
notices  published  on  that  day.  The  reproduction  was 
neatly  mounted  on  a card,  and  sent  with  a polite  request 
that  either  it  might  be  returned,  or  a dozen  stamps  for- 
warded in  lieu  thereof.  The  negative  must,  therefore,  have 
been  taken,  and  the  impression  printed,  toned,  fixed, 
washed,  and  mounted,  by  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  be  in 
time  for  the  evening  post:  and  all  this  work,  too,  would 
be  done  on  speculation,  in  the  hope  that  those  interested 
in  the  notices  of  births,  deaths,  or  marriages  appearing  in 
that  particular  edition  might  be  induced  to  purchase 
photographic  copies  of  the  same.  On  considering  the 
matter  over,  one  would  scarcely  imagine  the  affair  would 
be  a paying  one,  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  the  little 
cards  are  seldom  returned,  and  that  not  unfrequently  a 
further  demand  for  copies  is  made  to  forward  to  other 
relatives.  One  can  hardly  assign  any  reason  why  people 
should  pay  a shilling  for  a copy  of  anything  that  might  be 
purchased  for  a fourth  of  the  sum,  but  such  is  the  case, 
and  the  recipients  are  so  taken  with  the  novelty  of  the 
idea,  and  neatness  and  rapidity  with  which  it  is  carried 
out,  that  they  send  off  the  stamps  long  before  they  have 
made  up  their  minds  what  to  do  with  the  little  card  of 
announcements.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  little 
enterprise  pays  its  way,  and  we  congratulate  the  clever 
originator  of  it. 

Ornamentation  bg  Photographs. — We  arc  glad  to  see  that 
photographic  ornamentation  is  becoming  quite  usual  upon 
menu  cards  at  the  dinner  table,  upon  ball  programmes,  and 
other  similar  trifles.  Some  time  ago  we  advocated  this 
pretty  application  of  photography,  which,  if  well  culti- 
vated, should  bring  the  photographer  lots  of  work  to  do. 
Portraits,  old  tableaux,  or  tiny  little  landscapes,  form  very 
suitable  pictures  for  the  purpose  ; and  when  mounted  in  a 
proper  manner  upon  a card  nicely  designed  and  finished, 
the  result  forms  a welcome  souvenir  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance of  the  auspicious  occasion.  If  it  is  a dinner  given 
to  some  great  personage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell, 
or  arrival,  or  what  not,  there  could  of  course  be  no  more 
suitable  or  desirable  ornament  to  the  card  than  an  oval 
medallion  portrait  of  the  guest  whom  all  arc  so  desirous 
of  honouring,  and  in  this  case  the  menu,  upon  which  much 
care  and  taste  have  usually  been  bestowed,  would  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  being  preserved  and  taken  care  of 
afterwards.  At  a lawn  party  or  fete  charupetre  some  rustic,  , 
little  scene  or  fine  view,  or  castle  in  tire  neighbourhood, 
would  be  a fitting  subject ; while,  again,  for  balls  and 
routs,  some  me»ry-making  scene  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion.  At  the  banquet  given  to  the  Czar  the  other 
day  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  there  were  photographic  por- 
traits of  the  Imperial  guest,  as  also  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  upon  the  dinner  cards,  which  were  1 
most  elaborately  executed.  Such  little  portraits  as  these 
need  cost  but  very  little  to  produce,  supposing  one  had  a 
moveable  back  or  cameo  arrangement  to  one's  camera. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  possible  to  produce  six  three- 
quarter  inch  or  inch  ovals  upon  a five  by  four  plate — or, 
in  other  words,  print  seventeen  heads — at  the  cost  of  a 
dozen  carte-de-visite  pictures,  the  little  portrait  being 
stamped  out  afterwards  by  means  of  a punch  of  the  requi- 


site size,  so  that  the  actual  cost  price  would  not  far  exceed 
half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  per  hundred.  Of  course 
there  are  the  mounting  and  other  matters  to  be  considered, 
but  at  any  rate  the  cost  of  production  of  such  cards  would 
not  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  photographs 
of  the  kind  we  mention. 

A Thin  Waterproof  Paper. — A thin  waterproof  tissue  for 
photographic  purposes  is  a desideratum  sometimes  felt 
in  ordinary  manipulations.  M.  Leon  Yidal  has  for 
a long  time  past  been  seeking  a transparent  material  of  the 
kind  for  mounting  or  superposing  his  heliochromic  impres- 
sions, for  sheets  of  mica,  which  were  used  for  the  purpose, 
are  rather  expensive.  At  present  he  employs,  we  believe, 
a thin  vegetable  fabric,  made  as  translucent  as  possible, 
and  upon  this  he  fits  together  his  transparent,  tinted 
images.  As  some  of  our  readers  may  at  one  time  or  other 
stand  in  need  of  a cheap  waterproof  tissue  of  this  kind, 
they  may  like  to  know  that  tough  tissue  paper  floated  for 
a short  time  upon  the  surface  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
shellac  in  borax,  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  will  afford 
them  what  they  desire.  And  if  a coloured  waterproof 
paper  is  required,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  addition 
of  a small  quantity  of  aniline  colour  to  the  borax. 

Dry  Plate  Development. — There  is— so  an  amateur  pho- 
tographer tells  us — one  thing  sadly  wanted  in  dry  plate 
photography  to  render  one  perfectly  confident  of  one’s 
results : it  is  a developing  dish  of  some  kind  that  could 
be  employed  at  the  time  of  taking  the  negatives,  and 
which,  without  being  cumbersome,  could  be  used  with- 
out risk  of  spoiling  one’s  plates.  The  old  difficulty  a 
tourist  experiences,  of  not  knowing  what  is  in  his  plate 
box  until  he  .arrives  home  some  weeks  afterwards  and 
begins  to  develop,  is  one  that  is  always  urged  against  the 
ftse  of  dry  plates  ; and  if  only  a practical  developing  bath — 
say  of  orange  glass — to  slide  on  and  off,  could  be  contrived 
that  would  fit  closely  to  the  dark  slide,  out  of  which  the 
plate  might  be  lowered,  much  would  be  done  to  ease  the 
mind  of  dry  plate  workers,  and  amateurs  especially. 
Concentrated  developers  might  be  carried,  to  be  mixed 
with  water  wherever  a good  supply  could  be  procured ; 
and  when  the  development  has  gone  far  enough,  then  the 
orange  glass  might  be  removed,  and  the  further  working 
up  of  the  negative  more  carefully  followed.  We  give  tho 
suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Little  Dodges  ” — Our  National  Exhibition. 
Little  Dodges. — 1 never  went  into  a photographic 
establishment  yet,  I believe,  unless  I saw  or  learned  of 
something  that  was  new  to  me  ; and  I am  more  likely  to 
see  new  things  in  a place  of  the  least  pretentions,  than  in 
one  of  a more  “ swell  ” nature,  as  you  Islanders  would  say. 
Some  people,  too,  who  practise  photography  not  only 
because  they  love  it,  but  because  they  require  bread  and 
butter  too,  are  full  of  what  may  be  termed  *•  little  dodges  ” 
or  hints  and  ideas  which  come  useful  in  the  practice  of 
our  art.  One  of  this  sort  is  Mr.  Robert  Benecke, 
of  St.  Louis,  than  whom  a better  posted  photographer 
does  not  live.  In  a letter  from  him  a few  days  ago,  I 
received  a number  of  useful  hints  from  him.  Among  other 
things  he  “ lets  out  ” the  following  : — 

“ Another  little  dodge  I have  introduced  into  ray  practice. 
The  object  is  to  see  at  one  glauce  whether  a plan,  map,  &c.,  to  be 
copied,  stands  parallel  with  the  instrument.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
straight  board  about  six  or  eight  inches  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a round  stick  is  fastened  perpendicularly.  Thus : 
let  the  board  be  of  a dark  colour,  and  the 
stick  white.  Now  hold  it  or  hang  it  by  a 
string  in  front  of  the  drawing  ; let  the  stick 
be  there  where  the  two  diagonals  would 
cross  each  other.  Next  point  yonr  camera 
at  it.  Now  if  you  see  in  the  centre  of  your 
ground  glass  a white  circular  spot  on  dark 
ground,  your  drawing-board  and  camera  stand  correct ; if  not — 
that  is,  if  you  see  the  picture  of  this  contrivance  too  high  or  too 
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low— lower  or  raise  your  instrument,  and  shift  it  until  you  see  no 
more  of  the  stick  but  a white  spot  on  black  ground.  The  follow- 
ing sketch  will  explain  it  at  once. 


“ Here  is  another  item.  It  is  very  desirable  often  to  ascertain 
the  exact  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  contained  in  a solution  that 
holds  other  salts — nitrate  of  ammonia,  for  instance — and  where, 
consequently,  an  actino-hydrometer  cannot  be  used.  The  plan  I 
have  adopted  is  this : take  (say)  one-half  ounce  of  the  solution  to 
be  tested,  add  muriatic  acid  until  all  chloride  of  silver  is  precipi- 
tated (an  excess  won’t  hurt*)  ; take  two  pieces  of  filtering  paper, 
both  of  the  same  size  and  kind,  put  them  in  a funnel,  and  pour  the 
chloride,  &c.,  on  it ; pour  also  three  or  four  times  water  on  it,  to 
wash  out  the  nitrates.  Now,  after  it  has  ceased  dripping,  spread 
the  filters  on  an  old  Daguerreotype  plate,  ferrotype  plate,  or  piece 
of  glass  ; put  it  in  a hot  place,  and  soon  you  will  have  the  dry 
chloride  of  silver  on  your  filter.  Next  pull  your  two  filters  apart ; 
put  the  one  that  has  the  chloride  on  one  side  of  the  scales,  and  the 
other  empty  filter  on  the  other.  Now  weigh  the  chloride.  By 
aid  of  the  following  table  you  can  calculate  at  once  how  many 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  there  were  in  the  solution. 

1 grain  chloride  of  silvei=l-18  nitrate  of  silver. 


2 

91 

99 

=2-37  „ 

3 „ 

>» 

»» 

—3*55  ,,  „ 

4 „ 

>1 

99 

=4-74  „ „ 

5 „ 

»» 

=5-92  „ 

6 „ 

99 

99 

=7-11  „ 

7 „ 

9» 

99 

=8-29  „ 

8 „ 

V 

=9-48  „ 

9 „ 

1) 

9 f 

=10-66  „ 

10  „ 

Jt 

It 

= 11-85  „ „ 

To  illustrate  this 

mode  by  an  example,  we  will  suppose  we 

found  the  chloride  contained 

in 

one  half  ounce  of  the  solution 

to  weigh  eighteen  grains,  or 
jn  one  ounce. 

double  that  amount,  thirty  six  grains, 

30  grs.  chloride  of  silver=35-55  nitrate  of  silver 
6 ,,  ,,  it  7*11  it  it 


42-66  the  amount  of 

nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  the  tested  solution. 

“ Doctors  seem  to  agree  now  that,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
brilliancy  and  permanency  in  silver  prints,  a short  but  thorough 
washing  is  the  plan  to  be  followed.  I have  some  prints  now 
made  in  1 868,  which  show  no  signs  of  fading  yet,  and  were 
washed  with  very  little  water.  They  were  washed  by  causing  the 
water  to  fall  on  them  from  a height  of  ten  to  twelve  feet.  I 
placed  them  on  a board,  and  by  means  of  a long  pole  nailed  to 
it,  which  I lowered  from  my  window,  I caught  the  stream  of 
water  on  them.  The  paper  would  become  quite  translucent, 
as  if  it  had  been  oiled,  but  would  be  all  right  again  on  drying. 
With  one  bucket  of  water  I used  to  wash  three  whole  size  prints. 
This  was  rather  a tedious  way,  but  some  plan  could  easily  be 
devised  by  which  the  same  process  could  be  applied  on  a large 
scale. 

Our  National  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  July, 
The  rules  and  regulations  are  the  same  as  heretofore, 
and  as  a handsome  gold  medal  is  offered  for  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  from  England,  I trust  it  will  be 
incentive  enough  to  bring  a generous  competition  from 
your  readers.  Another  medal  is  offered  for  the  best 
collection  from  France,  and  still  another  for  the  best 
collection  from  Germany. — Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  May  4 th,  1874.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


* Excess  of  muriatic  acid  will  dissolve  a portion  of  the  chloride  of  silver, 
and  so  invalidate  the  accuracy  of  the  test.— Ed.  Photo.  News. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY:  ITS  PLEASURES 
AND  PROFIT. 

BY  W.  NEILSON.* 

Let  us  now — to  use  a figure  strong  enough  for  Iludibras 
himself — try  to  have  a sniff  of  the  hill  air  through  the 
nostrils  of  imagination.  We  have  left  the  town  behind  us, 
with  its  oppression  of  smoke,  stone,  and  lime,  and  exult 
in  the  fond  belief  that  nature  is  waiting  expressly  for  us  to 
take  her  likeness.  We  have  reached  the  rural  inn,  where 
we  intend  to  lodge  for  some  days.  Delightful ! A sanded 
floor,  pictures  of  the  four  seasons  that  remind  one  of  the 
primitive  times  of  Noah  and  his. wife,  and  everything  so 
nice  and  clean  ; all  intimating  that  “ life  should  be  spent 
in  calm  content.”  Thankful  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  gas, 
we  march  to  bed  with  honest  candles  iu  our  hands,  led  by 
an  old  lady  who  looks  like  the  remnant  of  an  innocent 
world — the  healthy  Hebe  being  left  behind  to  clean 
our  boots.  Now  we  are  seated  at  our  first  breakfast, 
with  appetites  that  seem  to  increase  as  the  viands 
vanish — six  souls  in  all,  as  merry  as  ever  was  old  King 
Cole.  I propose  that  we  should  devote  the  day  to  “ pros- 
pecting, ” but  am  immediately  put  down  with  a hubbub 
of  exclamations — “ We  may  not  have  such  another 
glorious  day  ” — “We  must  have  a trial  of  our  plates  to 
see  how  they  work,”  &c.,  &c. ; and  when  a bold  man,  who 
is  going  in  for- the  “wet,"  declares  that  his  tent  is  dying 
to  stretch  its  legs,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  all  eager  to 
perform  a like  operation  on  ourselves.  Having  agreed 
to  re-assemble  at  seven  o’clock  for  that  rural  symposium, 
a tea-dinner,  four  of  our  number  disappear  in  hot  haste, 
loaded  with  their  traps,  whilst  a friend  joins  me  in  a 
prospecting  tour. 

How  delicious  the  air  is  as  we  tramp  upon  the  crisp 
heather ! Every  step  seems  to  give  us  new  life  and  strength ; 
and  we  think  of  our  former  city  selves  with  a sort  of 
pitying  contempt.  We  have  reached  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  knoll,  and  a dream  of  beauty  lies  before  us.  The 
silence  in  which  it  has  spell-bound  us  is  broken  by  my 
friend  croaking  out,  “ It’s  not  photographic.”  Quoth  I, 
“That’s  true,  but  I am  determined  to  have  it.  Let  us 
skirt  round  the  valley  till  the  view  composes  itself  photo- 
graphically. I expect  from  yon  rock  peering  from  the 
birches  we  shall  find  the  fitting  point  of  view.  But, 
friend,  there  are  some  legs  much  given  to  make  a toil  of  a 
pleasure ; pray  remember  that,  like  the  illustrious  Hamlet, 
I am  somewhat  ‘ fat  and  scant  of  breath.’  ” And  so,  with 
light  hearts  and  hats,  we  saunter  on,  happy  as  the  sky- 
lark that  hangs  above  us,  turning  sunshine  into  music. 
Philosophers  might  moralise,  as  the  bee  hums,  the  bird 
chirps,  and  the  rabbit  starts  away  with  pointed  ears  and 
white  feet,  how  things  so  insignificant  in  themselves  can 
add  a charm  to  the  sunny  picture  ; but  we  are  content  to 
enjoy  life,  pausing  occasionally  in  our  climbing  to  admire 
the  view — that  is,  to  take  breath,  and  tell  each  other  it  is 
very  warm. 

At  last  we  mount  the  desired  point.  “ That  will  about 
do,”  says  my  friend  ; to  whom  I reply,  “ Not  quite  ; it 
wants  a foreground ; let  us  try  that  peak  behind  the 
pines.”  As  we  mount  the  peak  I exclaim,  “ Now  we  have 
it ; a few  yards  to  the  right — there,  it  is  perfect.  I feel 
relieved,  like  a man  who  has  done  his  duty.  Let  us  sit 
down  now,  and  have  a whiff  of  the  cup — no,  of  the  pipe — 
‘ that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates.’  ” 

Presently  I rouse  from  a pleasant  dreaminess  with  a 
voice  percolating  in  my  ear,  “ Now,  my  fat  friend,  why 
did  you  choose  this  exact  spot?”  Puffing  out  a delicate 
cloud  of  the  carbonized  weed,  I reply,  “ My  thin  accom- 
plice, a multitude  of  collateral  and  unexplainable  influences 
may  converge  to  the  formation  of  one  resolve — that  is  to 
say,  I felt  it  to  be  the  right  spot.  To  be  more  particular, 
we  have  a foreground  here.  You  remember  how  a man 
brought  his  son  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  tuition,  saying 

• Concluded  from  page  236. 
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that  he  could  already  paint  the  backgrounds;  and  that  Sir 
Joshua  replied,  ‘Then  he  ha?  no  need  to  come  to  me.’  Now, 
what  the  background  is  to  the  portrait,  the  foreground  is 
to  the  landscape.  Speaking  generally,  the  whole  effect 
of  the  picture  depends  on  it.  If  you  look  through  our 
exhibitions,  you  will  find  many  pictures  that  fail  in  effect 
for  want  of  power  in  the  foregrounds.  When  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  a picture  are  painted  with  the  same 
degree  of  power  and  technical  detail,  they  have  a weakness 
and  flatness  of  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  feeling  of 
nature.  Observe  these  pines  before  us.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  sun  will  flash  among  their  bold,  shadowy 
branches ; whilst  that  little  pool,  to  the  left,  will  reflect 
their  dark  stems  in  its  quiet  gleam,  composing  a powerful 
foreground  that  will  set  off  the  retiring  distances  of  the 
view.  It  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  finest  view  without 
a good  foreground  will  make  a poor  picture.  Another 
thing  in  photography  is,  that  the  distance  must  have  a 
degree  of  distinctness  about  it.  As  seen  from  the  other 
rock  we  were  upon,  the  hill  that  enclosed  the  view  was  so 
indistinct  that  it  would  have  .appeared  in  a photograph  as 
a mere  stain.  Here,  you  see,  it  is  different ; we  have 
some  distinctness  of  rocky  shape  and  shade.  When  1 
came  here,  some  paces  to  the  right,  to  escape  the  straight 
line  of  that  tall  pine,  which  came  close  upon  that  other 
straight  pine  in  the  middle  distance,  jarring  the  eye,  you 
asked  me  if  one  should  compose  by  rules?  It  is  better  just 
to  move  about  till  the  eye  is  satisfied. 

I believe  that  any  sort  of  line  or  curves  may  appear  in 
any  part  of  a picture,  on  condition,  look  you,  that  it  is  duly 
balanced  by  the  other  parts,  and  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  whole.  A man  with  well-poised  body  and 
vigorous  limbs  may  walk  with  what  step  he  pleases,  and 
climb  where  he  will ; and  he  will  always  look  graceful  and 
noble.  But  a man  not  so  fortunately  constituted  will  find 
the  greatest  assistance  in  crutches ; but  he  must  not 
attempt  the  same  heights  as  the  other,  or,  when  he  thinks 
to  be  sublime,  he  will  only  be  ridiculous.  If  he  would  go 
safely,  he  must  go  solely  by  the  rule  of  crutch.  That  is  a 
parable.  If  a man  has  not  the  feeling  in  him,  there  are 
general  rules  that  will  greatly  assist  him  ; such  as,  to 
repeat  the  main  lines  and  curves  of  his  picture  with  a dif- 
ference— i.e.,  likeness  in  unlikeness,  which  is  fundamental  in 
all  arts  that  deal  with  beauty  or  grandeur  ; as  marked,  for 
instance,  cadences  of  music  and  rhythm ; and  more 
especially  in  rhyme,  the  whole  charm  of  which  lies  in  the 
same  sound  being  repeated  in  a different  form.  When 
there  must  be  some  contrasting  lines  and  curves,  and  varied 
gradations,  and  masses  of  light  and  shade,  and  a strong 
background,  a figure  seated  on  a wheelbarrow,  or  the  like, 
casting  a deep  shadow  along  the  ground,  may  do,  if 
nothing  better  can  be  had.  You  ask  me,  How  do  you 
know  when  a man  requires  to  compose  by  rule  ? There 
are  two  kinds  of  artists:  the  one  is  born  an  artist,  the  other 
is  made  after  he  is  born.  The  one  has  an  impassionate 
love  of  nature  for  her  own  sake  ; the  other  regards  her  very 
much  as  a lay  figure  that  will  help  him  on  in  his  business. 
Listen  to  Wordsworth  : — 

“ When  like  a rose 
I bounded  o’er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers  and  the  lonely  streams, 

Wherever  nature  led ; for  nature  then 
To  me  was  all  in  all.  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  mo  liko  a passion  ; the  tall  rock, 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  gloomy  wood, 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a feeling  and  a love 
That  had  no  need  of  a remoter  charm, 

By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.” 

The  mau  who  feels  like  this  is  a born  artist,  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  has  the  faculties  required  for  technical  delinea- 
tion. The  made  artist  has  merely  the  technical  faculties, 
and  must  work  according  to  the  rules  he  has  been  taught ; 
and,  fortunately  for  lnm,  there  is  a plentiful  demand  for  the 


sort  of  pictures  lie  produces,  which  are  apt  to  run  into  hard 
and  exaggerated  details,  just  because  he  does  not  feel  the 
subtle  charm  of  nature.  So  in  photography.  Almost 
every  man,  with  observation  and  patient  study  of  good 
pictures,  may  himself  produce  very  acceptable  pictures, 
especially  if  he  confines  himself  to  views  of  no  great  extent. 

liaising  myself  from  the  reclining  position,  I exclaim, 
What  a scene  this  is ! The  very  silence  is  sublime ! What 
a mighty  calmness  of  golden  glare  and  tremulous  dazzle  ! 
How  gorgeously  that  trunk  of  wood  rejoices  in  the  sun- 
shine ! And  what  repose  comes  from  those  birches  on  the 
opposite  cliff,  that  droop  their  beauty  against  the 
bosom  of  the  sky ! And  how  that  tender  heat-haze,  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  softens  the  distance,  and  adds  a charm 
to  the  whole  scene ! Photography  is  impotent  here.  We 
require  a lower  light  to  throw  out  shades,  and  get  a 
mellowing  idea  of  the  different  distances  ; for  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  that  without  due  gradations,  as  well 
as  masses  of  light  and  shade,  a true  idea  of  nature  cannot 
be  rendered  on  a small  scale.  The  wide  glare  of  view, 
that  is  so  sublime  in  its  magnitude,  would  look  petty,  and 
lose  all  character,  mounted  on  eleven  by  nine  inches. 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  us  walk  round  that  grand  hill 
and  be  back  for  the  great  event  which  is  to  take  place  at  seven 
o’clock.  The  tureen  of  “ hotch-potch  ” has  been  emptied  ; 
the  salmon  has  vanished  ; and  the  other  things — where  are 
they?  Packed  very  safely  away.  A philosopher  could 
not  have  better  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  wonderful 
connection  of  the  inner  and  outer  man,  and  how  the  mind 
is  improved  in  proportion  as  the  stomach  is  contented  ; for 
we  are  growing  as  wise  as  Burns’s  “ twa  dogs,”  and  as 
funny  as — as  everybody  is  in  like  circumstances.  Our 
friend  of  “ the  wet  ” is  the  grand  butt  of  the  evening.  It 
seems  that  when  his  tent  was  stretching  its  legs,  one  of 
them  gave  way,  and  the  bath,  plates,  and  developer  frater- 
nised together  in  a mode  that  left  him  nothing  to  do,  poor 
fellow,  but  admire  nature  and  feel  miserable.  But  “nae 
man  can  tether  time  or  tide and  as  our  legs  grow 
conscious  that  they  also  have  been  stretched,  we  call  for 
the  old  lady  and  the  candles,  having  agreed  to  meet  for 
breakfast  at  six  o’clock. 

Accordingly,  we  have  re-assembled  at  that  hour  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  on — a day  of  pouring  rain ! Of  course 
the  wit  of  the  company  (and  a small  ingredient  of  that 
article  goes  a far  way  in  such  circumstances,  when  every 
one  is  prepared  to  be  jolly)  is  levelled  at  me,  for  having 
let  the  fine  day  slip ; and,  of  course,  1 fall  back  ou  the  old 
tactics  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  by 
advising  them  to'  set  to  with  their  developing,  and  pro- 
phesying that  half  of  their  plates  would  be  under-exposed, 
the  motto  now  seeming  to  be  “ speed  rather  than  excel- 
lence,” and  that  one  of  them  at  least  will  prove  to  have 
been  exposed  to  two  views.  Whereupon  I am  saluted  with 
a regular  chorus  of  “fox  and  sour  grapes,”  with  original 
variations.  You  want  to  know  where  1 am  going  to,  do 
you  ? To  have  a walk,  to  be  sure,  among  the  hills ; they 
never  look  grander  than  in  such  a storm.  Y ou  wish  me 
joy  ? Thank  you.  And  what  of  photography,  do  you  ask  ? 
I have  fixed  on  my  view,  and  shall  remain  here  till  I take 
it  in  three  different  lights,  giving  to  each  two  plates  of 
different  exposures,  so  that  I am  cock-sure  of  a good  pic- 
ture. I already  feel  as  if  I had  it  safe  in  Edinburgh,  and 
were  exhibiting  it  in  No.  5,  St.  Andrew  Square.  \Y  here- 
upon one  gentleman  informs  me  that  it  is  a pleasant 
exercise  to  cook  your  hare  before  it  iscaught;  and  another 
exclaims  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  have  the 
art  of  hallooing  before  they  are  out  of  the  wood  ; and  1 
retire  amidst  a volley  of  such  like  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive remarks. 

1 shall  reveal  no  more  of  our  rural  life,  except  that  in  our 
merry-makings  we  are  strictly  sober  and  orderly ; for  we 
have  come  not  merely  to  take  photographs,  but  to  lay  in 
a stock  of  health.  In  short,  we  have  turned  ourselves  out 
to  grass. 
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THE  PREPARATION  OP  DIFFRACTION 
GRATINGS. 

BY  I.OKD  RAYLEIGH,  F.R.S  * 

A photographer  accustomed  to  either  the  plain  albumen 
or  the  Taupenot  process  will  find  it  very  suitable  for 
gratings.  The  hardness  of  the  surface,  which  allows 
varnish  to  be  dispensed  with,  is  a great  advantage.  In  my 
experiments  with  plain  albumen,  the  principal  difficulty 
was  the  purely  photographic  one  of  avoiding  stains.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  actual  use  the  gratings 
are  not  seen  in  focus,  and  that  excellent  spectra  may  be 
obtained  from  copies  which  a photographer  would  be  in- 
clined to  throw  away  at  once  as  hopelessly  faint  and  dirty. 
The  objection  to  the  Taupenot  process  is  the  trouble  of  pre- 
paring the  plates;  but  this  is  much  mitigated  when  the 
plan  is  adopted  of  preparing  large  pieces  to  be  afterwards 
cut  up. 

Among  those  requiring  development,  the  tannin  process 
is  the  one  with  which  I have  been  most  successful.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  well-known  tendency  of  the  film  to 
loosen,  a preliminary  coating  of  dilute  albumen  or  gelatine 
is  generally  necessary.  In  the  production  of  gratings  the 
photographer  must  not  bo  satisfied  with  merely  keeping  the 
film  on  the  glass;  the  slightest  tendency  to  looseness  must 
be  considered  highly  objectionable.  The  plates  are  coated 
with  Mawson’s  collodion,  excited  in  an  ordinary  silver  bath, 
washed  first  in  distilled  water  and  afterwards  under  the  tap. 
and  then  immersed  for  a minute  in  a well-filtered  fifteen- 
grain  solution  of  tannin.  On  removal  from  the  tannin, 
they  are  set  up  cornerwise  on  blotting-paper  to  drain  and 
dry. 

For  the  development  of  these  plates  I prefer  a solution 
of  gallic  acid  employed  in  a dish,  though  I have  obtained 
very  good  results  by  the  ordinary  method  with  pyrogallic 
acid.  Prepare  the  two  following  : — 

1.  Gallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  100  grains 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  2}  ounces 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  2jf  „ 

2.  Nitrate  of  silver  100  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  10  „ 

The  dish  used  for  developing  should  be  of  glass,  and  is 
best  cleaned  with  a little  strong  nitric  acid,  which  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  The  developing  solution  is 
prepared  by  mixing  1 and  2 in  equal  parts,  and  diluting 
with  water  to  half  the  strength.  The  alcohol  helps  to  keep 
the  film  tight,  and  the  development  is  well  under  control. 
In  warm  weather  the  operation  may  take  an  hour ; but 
much  depends  upon  the  exposure,  and  still  more  upon  the 
temperature.  The  proper  point  to  which  to  carry  the 
development  can  only  be  learned  by  experience  ; but  the 
beginner  is  most  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess, 
particularly  if  he  uses  pyrogallic  acid.  If.  as  is  desirable, 
the  film  be  creamy  and  thick,  the  spectra  of  a candle  do  not 
appear  to  advantage  at  this  stage,  in  consequence  of  the 
unaltered  iodide  of  silver.  For  fixing,  “ hypo  ” is  the 
safest,  though  cyanide  may  be  used  if  the  film  will  bear  it. 

Tannin  plates  when  finished  are  hardly  secure  without 
varnish  ; but  there  is  considerable  risk  of  spoiling  gratings 
in  the  operation  if  an  ordinary  negative  varnish  be  used. 
The  crystal  (benzole)  varnish,  which  is  applied  cold,  is 
much  easier  to  use,  and  gives  adequate  protection. 

But  the  process  which  I am  now  most  inclined  to  recom- 
mend is  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and 
known  as  the  collodio-chloride  process.  The  collodion,  which 
may  be  procured  ready  for  use  from  Messrs.  Mawson  and 
Swan,  of  Newcastle,  consists  of  an  emulsion  of  finely  divided 
chloride  of  silver  held  in  suspension  by  the  dissolved  gun- 
cotton, together  with  acarefully  adjusted  excess  of  free  nitrate. 
After  a time  the  chloride  of  silver  is  precipated,  and  the  pre- 
paration becomes  useless  ; but  if  properly  mixed  in  the  first 

* Continued  from  page  232. 


instance,  it  will  remain  fit  for  use  for  weeks,  or  even  months. 
In  the  production  of  gratings  the  consumption  is  very  small ; 
so  that,  if  required  for  this  purpose  alone,  it  is  well  to  order 
it  in  small  quantities. 

In  order  to  secure  a proper  adhesion,  1 have  found  a pre- 
liminary coating  of  albumen  absolutely  necessary.  The 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a pint  of  distilled  water 
gives  a solution  of  sufficient  strength.  The  plates,  previously 
cleaned,  are  coated  in  any  way  that  may  be  found  con- 
venient, and  then  set  up  on  blotting-paper  to  drain  and 
dry.  The  principal  precautions  necessary  are  to  filter  the 
albumen  very  carefully,  and  to  work  in  a room  free  from 
dust.  It  will  generally  be  convenient  to  prepare  a con- 
siderable number  of  plates  at  a time.  Though  of  almost 
infinitesimal  thickness,  the  film  of  albumen  produces  a 
very  marked  effect.  Without  the  albumen  the  skin  of 
collodion  will  usually  come  right  away  from  the  glass  when 
washed  under  the  tap;  with  it  the  adhesion  is  remarkably 
good,  and  the  film  so  tough  as  even  to  bear  rubbing  with 
the  finger  while  wet. 

The  plate  is  coated  with  collodion  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and.  alter  resting  a few  seconds,  is  dried  by  heat  over  a 
spirit-lamp  or  otherwise.  After  the  plate  has  been  made 
quite  warm,  it  is  put  aside  in  the  dark  to  cool  and  to  absorb 
a certain  amount  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
may  take  five  or  ten  minutes.  If  the  plate  is  used  too  soon 
the  result  is  unsatisfactory;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
not  do  to  leave  it  long  enough  to  become  sensibly  moist. 
Something  will  probably  depend  on  the  particular  sample 
of  collodio-chloride. 

The  exposure  required  is  about  five  or  seven  minutes  to 
the  autumn  sun.  On  a hazy  day  something  more  may  be 
required  ; but  if  there  are  many  clouds  about,  the  experi- 
menter, unless  naturally  of  a good  temper,  will  do  well  to 
postpone  his  operations. 

On  removal  from  the  frame,  the  plates  may  be  placed  in  a 
dish  of  water  until  it  is  convenient  to  finish  them.  They  are 
fixed,  without  auy  toning,  in  a dilute  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  such  as  is  used  for  paper  prints,  and  then 
carefully  washed.  The  most  effective  washing  is  a combina- 
tion of  rinsing  and  soaking.  My  practice  is  to  rinse  the 
plates  under  the  tap  for  half  a minute  in  order  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  then  to  allow 
them  to  soak  for  an  hour  or  two  in  water  changed  two  or 
three  times.  After  a final  rinsing  the  plates  may  be  set  up 
to  dry. 

Gratings  finished  in  this  way  give  excellent  definition, 
but  the  spectra  are  rather  deficient  in  brilliancy.  This 
defect  is  of  less  importance  than  might  be  supposed  ; for  in 
order  to  see  the  finer  fixed  lines,  sunlight  is  in  any  case 
indispensable,  and  with  sunlight  there  is  usually  illumina- 
tion to  spare.  Nevertheless,  as  gratings  are  likely  to  be 
largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  popular  illustration  under 
circumstances  where  artificial  light  must  be  employed,  I am 
glad  to  be  in  a position  to  recommend  a simple  mode  of 
treatment,  by  ipeans  of  which  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectra 
may  be  materially  enhanced.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  necessary  to  treat  the  fixed  and  washed  impression 
with  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  When  the  whitening 
effect  is  complete,  the  plate  must  be  again  washed,  and  then 
set  up  to  dry.  Considered  as  a photographic  transparency, 
the  grating  is  reduced  rather  than  heightened  in 
intensity  by  this  process.  The  cause  of  the  improvement  of 
the  spectra  will  be  touched  upon  presently.  These  mercury- 
tieated  gratings  cannot  be  varnished  without  sacrificing 
most  of  the  advantages  of  the  method.  I have  occasionally 
applied  the  same  treatment  successfully  to  tannin  plates. 

When  not  in  use,  the  finished  gratings  should  be  kept 
in  a dry  place  and  protected  from  dust  and  other  atmo- 
spheric deposit.  For  this  purpose  they  may  be  put  away 
wrapped  in  paper.  For  a short  time  there  is  no  objection 
to  leaving  them  stauding,  face  inwards,  against  a wall ; but 
a better  plan  is  to  place  them,  face  downwards,  on  a flat 
and  thoroughly  clean  piece  of  plate  glass. 
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The  originals  from  which  I have  hitherto  taken  copies 
are  three  in  number.  Two  are  by  Nobert,  and  contain 
respectively  3,000  and  6,000  lines,  in  each  case  covering  a 
square  inch  (Paris).  On  a casual  inspection  the  second, 
apart  from  the  greater  number  of  its  lines,  would  be 
preferred,  as  presenting  a more  even  appearance.  The 
3,000-line  grating  is  divided  into  three  parts,  giving 
spectra  of  differing  degrees  of  brightness,  corresponding,  no 
doubt,  to  a variation  in  the  cut  of  the  diamond  or  other 
stone  employed,  a peculiarity  which  is  faithfully  preserved 
in  the  copies.  But  on  actual  trial  it  is  found  that  the 
spectra  of  the  3,000-line  grating  are  much  the  best  in  respect 
of  definition;  and  the  same  difference  is  observed  in  the 
copies.  .The  superior  brilliancy  of  the  close-ruled  grating 
is  thus  of  little  or  no  advantage  for  the  investigation  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  In  order  to  make  good  use  of  it,  a higher 
degree  of  magnifying-power  would  be  necessary  thau  the 
definition  of  the  spectrum  will  bear. 

The  other  original  grating  was  engraved  by  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, of  New  York,  and  was  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr. 
Browning  ; it  contains  6,000  lines  to  the  inch.  Owing  to  a 
change  of  residence,  I have  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity 
of  testing  either  the  original  or  the  copies  on  the  solar 
spectrum  ; but  I may  observe  that  in  respect  of  brightness 
they  fall  far  short  of  Nobert's.  This,  as  I have  already 
remarked,  is  not  always  an  objection  ; and  the  accuracy  of 
division,  on  which  definition  depends,  is  said  to  bo  very 
superior.* 

(To  be  continued.) 


$£cnit  Intents. 

MANIPULATING  CAMERA. 

BY  S.  T.  STEIN. 

The  following  specification  describes  a camera  which  the 
inventor  styles  the  “ Heliopictor,”  its  object  being  to  work 
the  wet  process  without  dark  room  or  tent : — 

“ The  improvements  consist  in  providing  cameras  designed  for 
taking  photographic  pictures  with  a self-containing  ‘ dark  room 
or  space  in  which  the  several  processes  of  ‘sensitizing’  the  plate 
preparatory  to  exposure,  and  the  subsequent  operations  of 
‘ developing  ’ and  ‘ fixing,’ can  be  performed  with  facility;  the 
improvements  may  be  thus  described  : — 

“ A recess  or  space  is  formed  in  the  camera  which  is  designed  for 
having  inserted  therein,  in  suitable  slides,  a hollow  case  or  recep- 
tacle, which  I call  a ‘ heliopictor,’  preferably  made  of  glass  or 
bitumenized  wood  or  other  material  suitable  for  containing  photo- 
graphic chemicals. 

“ One  side  of  this  hollow  frame  or  case  is  provided  with  a space 
into  which  the  focussing  or  object  glass  is  inserted,  and  which, 
when  such  glass  is  not  there,  can  be  hermetically  closed  by  a yellow 
glass  frame,  which  is  pressed  and  maintained  against  the  sides  of 
the  frame  by  strong  springs ; the  opposite  side  of  this  hollow 
frame  from  the  object  plate  is  formed  of  ayellow  glass  wall,  through 
which  the  interior  of  the  enclosed  space  or  chamber  and  the 
various  operations  performed  therein  as  herinafter  described  can  be 
seen  ; this  yellow  glass  wall  extends  from  the  top  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  of  the  * heliopictor,’  the  space  below  being 
constructed  in  the  form  of  an  enclosed  receptacle  for  containing 
chemical  liquids. 

“The  side  of  the  ‘heliopictor’  is  provided  with  a hole  through 
which  the  faucet  or  stem  of  a glass  or  bitumenized  funnel  supplied 
with  a tap  can  be  inserted  ; the  said  hole,  in  order  that  it  will  be 
capable  of  always  excluding  the  light,  is  provided  with  a spring 
closer  or  flap. 

“ The  mode  of  using  the  camera  will  now  be  understood  on  refer- 
ence to  the  following  description  : — When  the  object  to  be  taken 
has  been  clearly  focussed,  the  object  plate  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
glass  plate  upon  which  the  photograph  is  to  bo  taken  is  then  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  by  pouring  over  its  surface  a solution  con- 
sisting of  the  following  components,  viz.,  100  parts  of  water,  25 
parts  of  fresh  mixed  albumen,  10  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
half  a part  of  iodide  of  potassium  ; it  is  then  substituted  for  the 

• Draper,  ‘4 On  Diffraction-Spectrum  Phetography,”  Phil.,  Mag.,  Dec., 


object  plate  previously  withdrawn,  in  which  position  it  forms  one 
side  of  the  enclosed  receptacle  or  < heliopictor.’ 

“ At  this  time  the  bent  faucet  of  a glass  funnel  is  nserted  in  the 
side  hole  of  the  ‘ heliopictor,’  the  side  spring  slide  or  shutter 
being  raised  for  this  purpose : the  funnel  in  this  position  is  in 
direct  communication  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  ‘ heliopictor,’ 
into  which  is  then  poured  out  of  a qualified  graduated  measure  as 
much  nitrate  of  silver  solution  as  will  fill  the  space  below  the 
view  or  yellow  pane  ; at  this  time  the  communication  between  the 
funnel  and  the  ‘ heliopictor  ’ is  closed,  and  the  case  quickly  turned 
into  a position  that  will  cause  the  silver  solution  to  run  over  the 
surface  of  the  collodionized  glass  plate,  which  operation  is  con- 
tinued until  the  streaky  appearance  first  caused  by  the  flow  of  the 
silver  solution  over  the  plate  assumes  a uniform  surface.  This 
and  the  other  processes  requiring  a chemical  light  are  all  controlled 
by  the  operator  through  the  medium  of  the  yellow  glass  or  view 
pane. 

The  ‘ heliopictor  ’ with  the  prepared  sensitized  plate  is  now' 
inserted  into  the  slide  of  the  camera,  the  dark  slide  of  which  is 
then  raised,  and  the  sensitized  plate  exposed  to  the  object  it  is 
intended  to  portray  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

“ After  sufficient  exposure  the  slide  is  again  closed,  and  the  un- 
developed plate  is  placed  in  a position  to  receive  the  solution 
employed  for  developing  the  picture.  The  space  in  the  ‘ helio- 
pictor ’ occupied  previously  by  the  sensitized  plate  now  receives 
the  yellow  frame  first  mentioned  through  which  the  light  is  re- 
flected, and  which  enables  the  operator,  when  the  developing  solu- 
tion is  poured  into  the  • heliopictor  ’ (in  the  manner  previously 
described  when  sensitizing),  to  determine  when  such  process  has 
sufficiently  advanced,  at  which  time  the  ‘ heliopictor  ’ is  placed 
in  a vertical  position  and  the  liquor  allowed  to  run  out  of  the 
receptacle,  to  effect  which  the  faucet  and  funnel  employed  for 
admitting  the  solution  is  reversed  or  turned  dowmwards. 

“ The  ‘ heliopictor  ’ is  then,  by  placing  the  funnel  in  its  first 
position,  supplied  with  fresh  water  for  w'ashing  the  developed  pic- 
ture, the  water  as  used  being  constantly  discharged  therefrom  by 
the  reversed  cr  downward  turn  of  the  funnel. 

“ When  sufficiently  washed  the  picture  is  fixed  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda  or  other  fixing  solution,  and  then  well  washed  in  the  usual 
manner. 

“ The  ‘ heliopictor  ’ previous  to  the  fixing  process  is  ready  for 
employment  again.” 


ORNAMENTAL  BORDERS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  \VM.  OAREY. 

The  following  is  a method  of  preparing  ornamental  borders 
for  photographs  by  lithography,  or  other  similar  method, 
previous  to  albumenizing  the  paper : — 

“ My  said  invention  has  for  its  object  to  obtain  improved  and 
superior  effects  when  photographic  printing  is  combined  with 
ordinary  printing.  A carte-de-visite  having  the  portrait  encircled 
by  an  ornamental  lithographed  border  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  combination  referred  to  ; there  are,  however,  various  other  well- 
k nown  ways  of  combining  the  two  printings. 

“ Hitherto  the  common  way  of  combining  the  portrait  or  subject 
photographed  on  albumenized  paper  with  a lithographed  or  other 
separately  printed  border  or  device  has  been  by  cutting  it  out  and 
pasting  or  fixing  it  on  card  or  paper  having  on  it  such  border  or 
device,  such  combination  presenting  a patched  and  comparatively 
defective  appearance,  owing  to  one  part  being  more  highly  glazed 
than  another. 

“ By  my  present  invention,  however,  the  border  or  other  orna- 
mental or  accessory  device  is  lithographed  or  otherwise  printed  on 
the  paper  that  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  photographic  process,  but 
previously  to  such  paper  being  albumenized.  The  paper  is  then 
albumenized  in  the  usual  way,  and  so  that  the  albuminous  coating 
covers  the  printed  part  as  well  as  any  unprinted  portion.  The 
photograph  is  then  produced  in  the  usual  manner,  care  being 
taken  to  have  it  arranged,  as  regards  position,  so  as  to  combine  and 
agree  in  the  desired  manner  with  the  previously  printed  device. 
In  this  way,  when  the  whole  is  completed,  the  entire  surface,  both 
printed  and  photographed,  will  have  a uniform  glaze  or  finish. 

“ Having  thus  particularly  described  my  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  of  performiug  the  same,  I have  to  state  that  what  1 believe 
to  be  novel  and  original,  and  claim  as  the  invention  secured  to  me 
by  the  hereinbefore  in  part  recited  Letters  Patent  is,  the  preparing 
of  paper  for  photographic  purposes  by  printing  ornamental  or 
accessory  devices  on  it  previously  to  its  being  albumenized,  as 
hereinbefore  described.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  London  has  once  more  a body 
of  officers : twenty-two  gentlemen  have  been  elected,  by 
the  popular  voice,  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  council  and 
in  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential  chairs,  and,  so  far 
as  the  acclamation  of  a somewhat  scanty  meeting  may 
indicate,  the  elections  gave  general  satisfaction,  as,  indeed, 
an  election  by  universal  suffrage  could  scarcely  fail  to  do. 
One  or  two  protests— as  in  such  cases  generally  happens — 
were  made  to  the  effect  that  an  election  by  the  vote  of 
the  members  at  large  was  not  in  accordance  with  law. 
It  was  not.  There  was  no  law  applicable  to  the  case. 
The  original  law-makers  had  never  contemplated  such  a 
contingency  as  that  which  has  arisen,  and  they  had  not 
provided  for  it.  If  there  had  beenymy  law  applicable,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  apply  it,  as  no  body  of  officers 
with  power  to  put  the  law  in  operation  existed.  Apart 
from  the  general  collapse  which  rendered  an  appeal  to  the 
society  at  large  desirable,  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Hooper’s 
resolution  was  passed  it  had  become  imperative.  Every 
officer  in  the  society,  old  and  new,  of  certain  legal  stand- 
ing, or  doubtful  legal  standing,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Spiller  and  Mr.  Davis,  had  resigned,  and  they  had 
announced  their  resolve  to  abide  only  by  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  the  society  at  large.  No  quorum  of  officers 
existed  to  give  effect  to  any  law  ; and,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Fry 
remarked  on  Tuesday  evening,  without  a government  the 
law  was  a dead  letter.  In  this  state  of  paralysis  or  nega- 
tion of  the  law,  the  obvious  course — the  constitutional 
remedy,  as  Mr.  Bird  phrased  it — was  to  appeal  to  the 
source  of  law,  those  by  whom,  and  for  whom,  all  law  is  made, 
and  by  virtue  of  whose  will  the  law  alone  can  derive  force. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  by 
all  having  the  interests  of  the  society  at  heart,  that  voting 
for  officers  should  be  the  right  of  every  member  ; but  under 
existing  circumstances  it  has  become  especially  imperative. 
An  unhappy  feud  had  arisen  in  the  society,  chiefly  amongst 
the  local  members.  We  put  aside  here  all  discussion  as  to 
its  origin  and  merits.  This  feud  had  grown  in  bitterness, 
and  the  meetings  had  become  the  battle-field  of  contend- 
ing factions.  As  the  agitation  was  chiefly  local  ju  its 
origin  and  operation,  any  election  or  any  new  legislation 
decided  by  personal  voting,  at  a local  meeting,  must  have 
failed  to  restore  harmony,  and  was  only  calculated  to 
inteasify  the  bitterness.  This  appeal  to  the  members  at 
large,  which  a general  collapse  had  rendered  imperative, 
was  also  the  most  expedient  thing  for  healing  purposes 
which  could  be  conceived,  and  we  have  little  doubt  the 
majority  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides  will  lower  their 
points  and  accept  the  issue  gracefully. 


We  have  not,  as  we  have  said,  any  intention  to  prolong 
bitterness  by  reviving  discussion  on  the  origin  or  conduct 
of  the  agitation  of  the  last  few  months ; but  it  may  be 
instructive  to  note  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  as  dis- 
played in  the  voting.  About  three  hundred  voting  papers 
were  sent  out,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  returned,  the  issue  very  much 
resembling  that  common  in  parliamentary  elections. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  members,  from  various  causes, 
failed  to  vote.  Absence  from  home,  miscarriages  and 
accidents,  unintentional  neglect,  aud  procrastination 
will  account  for  some,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
apathy  accounts  also  for  a very  large  proportion  ; and  the 
apathetic  members,  it  is  tolerably  certain,  have  not  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  late  agitation.  Those  who  have 
voted  are  manifestly  the  active  members  concerned  in  the 
interests  of  the  society,  and  ready  to  maintain  them. 
The  gentlemen  they  have  elected  consist  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  old  council,  two  independent  members  who 
have  most  efficiently  supported  the  old  council  in  recent 
discussions,  one  opposed  to  both  sides,  and  three  or  four 
of  the  requisitionists. 

The  gentlemen  elected  have  now  no  smooth  path  before 
them.  Whoever  goes  into  office  stands  practically  pledged 
to  energetic  action  in  securing  a new  code  of  laws,  a task 
of  no  light  magnitude.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  those 
elected  will  accept  the  office,  and  address  themselves  to 
the  new  duty,  forgetting  every  heart-burning,  and  working 
harmoniously  together  to  restore,  as  far  as  may  be,  that 
prosperity  of  the  society  which  has  been  so  seriously 
imperilled. 


THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 
There  appears  to  be  a common  agreement  amongst  the 
majority  of  photographers,  to  the  effect  that  the  collodio- 
ehloride  of  silver  process  yields  results  of  unequalled 
beauty,  the  prints  possessing  a delicacy  and  richness  not 
attainable  on  albumenized  paper.  There  appears  to  be, 
further,  an  agreement  amongst  all  who  have  given  the 
process  any  extended  trial,  to  the  effect  that  the  results 
are  more  permanent  than  prints  on  albumenized  paper. 
But  there  is  also  a wide-spread  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
the  process  is  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  involves  conside- 
rably more  trouble  than  albumenized  paper. 

Of  the  beauty  of  the  results  there  cannot  be  a doubt. 
The  exquisitely  charming  prints  sent  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  the 
last  Photographic  Exhibition  and  the  present  International 
Exhibition  have  been  the  subject  of  universal  admiration, 
scarcely  less  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  richness,  deli- 
cacy, and  distinction  of  tone  as  prints,  than  on  the  score 
of  pictorial  excellence.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Bruce's  daily  work  in  portraiture  (for  all  his  work  is 
printed  by  this  process)  know  that  the  results  are  not  one 
whit  inferior  to  his  exhibited  pictures.  The  examples 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hooper,  by  himself,  and  by  others,  attest 
the  same  excellence  of  quality.  The  exquisitely  beautiful 
little  gems  exhibited  by  Mr.  Faulkner  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  International  Exhibition  are,  we  have 
learnt  within  the  last  few  days,  printed  by  the  collodio- 
chloride  process.  The  superior  permanency  of  the  results 
appears  to  be  attested  by  all  whose  experience  gives  value 
to  their  testimony.  The  argument  advanced  to  the  effect 
that  a few  pictures,  carelessly  produced,  had  faded,  is 
scarcely  a weighty  one,  and,  oddly  enough,  is  precisely  the 
same  argumemt  which  has  occasionally,  and  equally 
fallaciously,  been  advanced  against  the  carbon  process. 
Some  of  the  early  examples  of  carbon,  from  imperfect 
manipulation,  cracked  away  from  the  paper,  and  it  was 
triumphantly  pointed  out,  by  conservatives  of  silver  print- 
ing, that  carbon  prints  were  unstable.  Some  other  early 
examples  were  produced  in  fugitive  pigments,  and  it  was 
still  more  triumphantly  pointed  out  that  they  had  actually 
faded ! In  both  cases,  of  course,  the  defect  was  in  the 
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worker  or  materials,  not  in  the  process  ; and  so  it  has  been 
on  some  occasions  in  relation  to  the  collodio-chloride  pro- 
cess. In  several  cases  we  have  known  that  fading  has 
occurred,  and  that  from  the  simple  and  obvious  cause  that 
albumen,  the  chief  source  of  fading  in  ordinary  prints,  was 
used  as  a substratum  fo'r  the  film  of  collodio-chloride,  in 
opposition  to  our  frequent  cautions  against  it.  Any  process 
may  fail  in  a variety  of  ways  if  imperfectly  worked  ; but 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  process. 

The  general  experience  and  the  general  testimony 
agreeing,  then,  as  to  the  advantages  in  beauty  and  stability 
of  collodio-chloride  pictures,  the  real  difficulty  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  process  consists  in  the  real  or 
alleged  difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  We  may 
remark,  en  passant,  that  we  have  at  times  heard  the 
fact  that  a process  was  somewhat  difficult  to  work, 
alleged  as  an  argument  in  its  favour,  as  the  difficulty, 
would  keep  it  in  good  hands,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
become  common.  That  patient  and  careful  men  do 
succeed,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bruce  uses  no 
other  process  in  his  daily  business  as  a portraitist.  That 
many  others  succeed  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Ilerr 
Obernetter  manufactures  and  sells  a very  large  quantity  of 
collodio-chloride  paper,  having  some  years  ago,  as  he 
informed  us,  used  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver 
in  preparation  of  the  emulsion.  In  America  the  process 
is  very  extensively  used  for  printing  on  opal  glass,  one 
house  alone  producing  about  two  thousand  opal  pictures 
mouthly  by  its  aid.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that  in  this 
country  it  is  comparatively  little  used,  and  those  who  have 
tried  it  have  found  difficulties  sufficient  to  deter  Ihem 
from  its  extended  adoption. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  described  are,  we  are  satisfied, 
unnecessary  ones.  Trior  to  our  introduction  of  the  pro- 
cess to  photographers,  at  a meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  we  had  worked  it  out  carefully  during  six  months, 
trying  some  hundreds  of  experiments,  and  producing  some 
hundreds  of  prints,  many  of  which  we  now  possess  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  As  every  step  we  had  to 
take  was  new,  without  precedent  to  guide  us,  we  naturally 
met  in  the  untrodden  path  with  almost  every  difficulty 
possible  in  the  process.  The  first  ti'ouble  was  lack  of 
vigour.  Chloride  of  silver  alone  gave  a weak  grey  image  : 
with  excess  of  nitrate,  and  on  an  English  paper  sized  with 
animal  matter,  we  obtained  vigour  enough  ; but  the  free 
nitrate  combining  with  an  animal  size,  suggested  doubtful 
permanency,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  rely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  paper  for  vigour  : it  must  be  obtained 
from  the  emulsion  itself  ; and  just  at  this  juncture,  Mr. 
Bovey  suggested  to  us  the  use  of  citric  acid,  which  met  the 
difficulty  at  once.  Other  organic  substances  were  tried  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  still  prefer  citric  acid. 

The  next  series  of  difficulties  had  reference  to  the  toning. 
In  the  ordinary  toning  bath  the  action  was  too  rapid,  and 
blue  or  grey  blacks  the  result.  An  old  acetate  bath 
answered  well ; but  finally  we  worked  out  the  method 
with  sulphocyanide  of  gold,  which  has  been  since  adopted 
by  almost  all  collodio-chloride  workers.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  a tendency  to  irregular  patchy  toning.  This 
arose  from  two  causes : one,  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
the  surface  to  every  touch  of  the  fingers,  which  produced 
irregular  markings  in  the  toning ; and  another  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  unsuitable  impermeable  collodion,  which 
absorbed  water  irregularly,  and  so  caused  uneven  toning. 
Both  these  sources  of  difficulty  are  easily  met  by  proper 
precautions. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  beset  many 
experimentalists  wfas  one  with  which  we  had  but  little 
trouble : we  refer  to  the  tendency  in  the  paper  to  curl  up 
when  in  the  toning  and  fixing  solutions  and  washing 
waters,  the  film  occasionally  splitting  away  from  the  . 
paper.  This  tendency  appears  to  characterize  the 
examples  of  paper  in  commerce  prepared  by  Ilerr  Ober- 
netter and  others,  more  frequently  than  those  samples  of 


paper  which  the  experimentalist  prepares  for  his  own  use. 
The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  and  the  remedy  should 
not  be  difficult  to  apply.  The  cause  is  two-fold  : the  use 
of  a somewhat  horny  contractile  collodion,  and  the  use  of 
a soft  absorbent  paper  to  sustain  the  film.  The  result  in 
such  a case  is  inevitable.  The  horny,  repellent  film  of 
collodion  is  not  readily  penetrated  by  the  water,  and  never 
freely  absorbs  it ; but  the  soft,  absorbent  paper,  readily 
absorbing  water,  naturally  swells  and  stretches  on  that 
side  which  is  not  protected  by  the  impervious  collodion ; 
and  as  the  other  side  cannot  as  readily  stretch,  the  curling 
up  is  inevitable.  The  remedy  is  simple,  and  consists  in 
the  use  of  a less  repellent  collodion,  and  of  a less 
absorbent  paper.  The  chief  defect  we  have  found,  in 
commercial  samples  of  collodio-chloride  paper,  has  con- 
sisted in  the  use  of  a common  absorbent  paper,  which  has 
led  to  the  trouble  in  question.  With  a firm,  hard  paper, 
not  more  greedily  absorbent  of  water  than  the  collodion 
with  which  it  was  coated,  no  such  difficulty  could  possibly 
occur;  and  we  should  strongly  advise  any  manufacturer 
of  such  paper  to  incur  the  cost  of  a paper  of  better 
quality,  as  well  as  to  use  care  to  avoid  collodion  over- 
horny  and  repellent,  however  desirable  collodion  of  that 
character  may  be  in  securing  a brilliant  surface. 

So  far  as  we  know  at  the  present  time,  the  collodio- 
chloride  paper  of  Ilerr  Obernetter  is  the  only  paper  of 
the  kind  which  can  be  obtained  ready  for  use  in  this 
country;  but  there  are  and  have  been  several  manufac- 
turers of  such  paper  on  the  Continent.  Some  months  ago 
we  were  favoured  by  Mr.  Archer  Clarke  with  a sight  of 
an  exceedingly  perfect  example  of  collodio-chloride 
printing  produced  in  Liibeck,  and  also  with  a perusal  of 
a letter  and  circular  by  Ilerr  Linde,  who  prepared  the 
paper  for  sale,  and  was  also  willing  to  impart  his  instruc- 
tions for  securing  perfect  results  for  one  hundred  thalers 
(in  round  numbers  about  £15).  We  subjoin  some  extracts 
from  the  circular  in  question  which  may  interest  our 
readers,  as  suggesting  possibilities,  although,  of  course, 
some  of  the  statements  must  be  taken  cum  (jrano  salis. 
Ilerr  Linde  says : — 

My  paper  is,  in  truth,  free  from  all  the  defects  which  have  caused 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  give  up  the  use  of  collodion  paper,  and  to 
revert  to  the  albumen  paper,  in  spite  of  all  the  deficiencies  which 
attach  to  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former.  The  enamel 
papei  remains  flat  during  the  toning  and  fixing,  and  does  not  roll 
up  ; it  does  not  peel  off ; it  yields  in  the  gold  bath  each  tone,  from 
sappy  brown  to  bluish  black ; it  has  no  iron  stains  ; it  is  very  deli- 
cate and  brilliant,  and  it  is  equally  good  in  all  parts;  it  is  very  safe 
against  injuries;  it  keeps  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks  perfectly 
white ; it  permits  obliterations,  retouching,  and  colouring,  like  albu- 
men paper.  The  impressions  on  this  paper  do  not  fade,  and  do  not 
afterwards  become  spotty,  because  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  that  is 
applied  in  a weak  solution  is  easily  washed  off,  and  silver  albuminate 
could  not  be  formed. 

The  brilliancy  and  fineness  of  the  images  produced  on  collodion 
paper,  which  repeat  the  most  subtle  delicacies  of  the  negative  in  a 
way  that  albumen  paper  never  can  do  (since,  in  the  first,  the  imago 
is  received  only  in  the  film  of  collodion,  and  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  paper  stuff),  are  certainly  acknowledged. 

Management  of  the  Collodion  Paper. 

Like  every  photographic  paper,  the  enamel  paper  also  ought  not 
to  be  touched  on  the  upper  side  with  perspiring  fingers,  because  in 
that  way  reddish  brown  spots  are  generated.  If  we  have  touched 
the  negative  with  sweating  fingers,  wo  must  rub  off  such  marks  with 
cotton,  or  else  corresponding  red  spots  will  show  themselves  on  the 
images. 

The  negative  that  is  to  be  adopted  must  bo  finely  worked  up,  and 
not  hard.  A good  retouching  with  a pencil  is  advisable  ; some  indis- 
ensable  covering  over  of  the  transparent  portions  occurs  upon  the 
aok  of  the  negative,  for  which  Berlin  blue  or  brown  ochre,  or  white 
pigment  in  a tube,  mixed  with  a solution  of  gum  arabic,  are  very 
well  adapted. 

The  printing  is  done  in  shadow,  not  much  darker  than  the  com- 
pleted images  are  to  bo.  The  enamel  paper  is  very  remarkably  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  the  albumen  paper.  The  impressions  must 
be  washed  out  in  spring  or  rain-water  three  times  changed,  and  then 
toned  in  the  following  gold  bath : — 

No.  1. — Sulphocyanide  of  ammon 80  grains 

Hyposulph.  soda  7 „ 

Distilled  water  6 ounces. 
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No.  2. — Neutral  chloride  of  gold  4 grains 

Water ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 ounces. 

The  solution  No.  2 is  mixed  in  equal  portions  with  solution  No.  1 ; 
in  fact,  No.  2 is  poured  into  No.  If  The  impressions  are  placed  ono 
by  one  into  the  gold  bath,  quickly  dipped,  and,  if  we  are  toning 
several  at  the  same  time,  they  must  be  moved  a little  by  shaking 
the  vessel.  Here  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  many  prints  one  upon 
another,  because  the  liquid  cannot  affect  them  all  equally,  and  the 
prints  receive  red  spots ; nor  can  the  work  be  so  well  washed  over. 
The  toning  is  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the  desired  colour  is 
attained.  A few  trials  will  best  instruct  as  to  the  proper  moment. 

The  toning  process  goes  on  tolerably  rapidly  until  the  solution 
becomes  milky.  By  the  addition  of  solution  No.  2 we  may  again 
revive  the  toning  solution  ; but  it  is  more  important  to  make  a 
new  mixture,  because,  by  the  employment  of  quite  small  vessels,  wo 
use  a less  quantity,  and  thus  the  consumption  of  gold  remains  a 
scanty  ono.  We  may  admit  the  hyposulph.  of  soda  from  solution 
No.  1,  but  then  the  images  more  easily  become  blue.  After  the 
toning  we  place  the  impressions  in  pure  water,  and  then  fix  them  in 
a solution  of — 

Hyposulph.  soda  1 part 

Distilled  water  20  parts. 

We  wash  out  with  water,  that  must  often  be  changed,  and,  as 
customary,  cut  out  the  images,  when  half  moist,  with  a knife,  mount, 
and  pr.as  them. 

The  erasure  of  spots  takes  place  as  with  albumen  paper.  Tho 
addition  of  gum  is  advantageous  and  agreeable  for  painting ; and 
working  by  Grashoff’s  prescription  (water  colours  strongly  mixed 
with  gum)  is  very  easy.  Here  it  is  to  bo  recommended,  after  the 
local  colours  have  been  laid  on,  to  pour  thin  collodion  over  the 
image,  and  then  further  to  work.  The  wash  of  collodion  protects 
the  first  coat  of  colour  from  obliteration  during  the  subsequent 
painting. 

By  way  of  supplement,  we  rub  the  prepared  images  with  the  well- 
known  waxen  paste  (wax  and  turpentine,  or  lavender  oil),  in  order 
to  render  the  retouching  invisible,  to  prevent  its  being  wiped  off, 
and,  in  the  case  of  retouching  with  gum,  to  prevont  the  impressions 
from  sticking  together.  Some  photographers  also  once  more  wash 
the  images  with  plain  collodion. 


A FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  PRESENT  ASPECT 
OF  SILVER  PRINTING. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

No  longer  embarrassed  by  the  distracting  influence  of 
novel  discoveries,  photographic  experimentalists,  in  lieu 
of  wasting  precious  time  in  “ prospecting,”  are  wisely  re- 
tracing their  steps  to  explore  anew  the  old  fields  which 
were  laug  syne  traversed  over  in  haste.  And  it  is  some- 
what curious  to  note  that  a printing  process,  persistently 
said  to  be  doomed  to  oblivion  by  the  beautiful  and  inge- 
nious invention  of  Mr.  Swan,  is  one  which  at  the  present 
time  is  receiving  the  largest  share  of  attention  ; and  thus 
is  amply  borne  out  the  soundness  of  my  prediction 
when,  years  ago,  I expressed  belief  that  silver  printing 
and  carbon  printing  were  distined  to  fill  independent  posi- 
tions, each  taking  its  place  of  usefulness,  that  cannot  by 
either  be  exchanged  or  supplanted.  The  magnificent 
examples  of  enlargements  produced  by  the  Autotype 
Company  at  Ealing  indubitably  show  that  in  such  work 
carbon  printing  has  turned  into  its  legitimate  channel. 
And  the  Wocdbury-type,  by  its  rapidity  of  production  and 
beauty  of  results,  has  obtained  a firm  hold  on  popularity. 
The  lleliotvpe  process  has  its  successful  future,  and  only 
awaits  enterprize  and  ingenuity  to  remove  its  present  de- 
fects. Whilst  silver  printing,  as  chief  favourite,  stands 
unrivalled  in  the  perfection  of  its  production,  and  has  now 
new  hopes  of  the  stigma  of  instability  attached  to  its  char- 
acter being  removed  by  the  new  turn  taken  in  the  review 
of  remedies  in  that  direction  now  engaged  in  by  expe- 
rimentalists. 

In  connection  with  silver  printing,  a Germau  writer  has 
recently  favoured  us  with  his  opinions  on  the  matters  of 
weak  and  strong  sensitizing  solutions,  tho  latter  being 
strongly  advocated  by  the  writer  in  question ; and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  I fully  concur  in  his  views.  There  can  be 
no  greater  error  committed  than  to  suppose  that  the  use 
of  a starved  silver  solution  is  either  economical,  politic,  or 
discreet.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  days  of  heavily 
coated  albumeuized  papers,  strong  silver  baths  cannot  be 
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resorted  to  without  danger  of  producing  the  evils,  in  a 
highly  aggravated  form,  which  they  are  expected  to 
obviate,  as  the  process  of  “ coagulation,”  if  too  suddenly 
and  thoroughly  accomplished,  precludes  the  necessary 
action  of  absorption,  and  a weak,  spotted  image,  on  a 
highly-polished  surface,  is  the  result  of  the  mistake. 

A bath  composed  of — 

Silver  ...  40  grains 

Nitrate  of  soda 20  grains, 

might  be  used  with  safety  until  the  supply  of  silver  is  re- 
duced to  thirty  grains.  Below  that  it  is  unsafe  to  go. 
Probably  the  best  test  that  can  be  applied  is  to  make  a 
pause  when  in  the  act  of  floating  the  paper,  and  until  the 
brief  stoppage  induces  the  production  of  a line,  as  far  as 
the  supply  of  silver  is  concerned,  all  might  be  considered 
well. 

The  next  matter  relating  to  silver  printing  which  appears 
to  receive  attention  is  one  of  spotting — a subject  on  which 
I have  already  exhaustively  written  as  far  as  the  spots  met 
with  in  ordinary  every-day  experience  are  concerned. 
There  is,  however,  one  form  of  spots  that  still  requires 
investigation,  which,  on  a recent  occasion,  was  the  subject 
matter  of  an  earnest  appeal  for  help,  in  a letter  to  the 
News.  White  spots,  small  in  size,  and  irregularly  scat- 
tered over  the  print — thus  were  they  described ; and  with 
some  amount  of  eagerness  I scanned  the  answers  tendered 
by  sympathetic  correspondents  to  the  prayer  addressed  to 
them  for  aid.  By  some  curious  mischance  all  the  communi- 
cations in  question  seemed  to  miss  the  true  mark ; and 
such  being  so,  it  might  be  worth  a little  of  space  to  describe 
what  I believe  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  perplexity- 
raising  mischief.  It  should  be  remembered  that  those 
minute  spots  are  of  two  kinds,  and  originate  from  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  causes.  The  first  (occasioned  by  defects 
in  paper),  if  viewed  with  the  assistance  of  a microscope, 
reveal  the  presence  of  metallic  centres  around  which  are 
described  circles  of  insoluble  hyposulphite  of  silver.  These 
occur  chiefly  in  the  whites,  or  in  those  tones  which 
graduate  nearest  white.  Where  the  printing  is  deep,  the 
reduction  of  the  silver  to  a sub-salt,  nearest  the  metallic 
state,  precludes  the  possibility  of  yellow  white  spots 
generating.  The  form  of  spotting  which  seems  to  escape 
the  grasp  of  understanding,  and  to  which  I have  already 
alluded,  is  one,  however,  similar  in  form  to  those  just 
described,  but  altogether  different  in  colour  and  origin. 
In  such  as  these  no  metal  or  other  centres  exist.  They 
are  simply  white  splashes  that  form  because  of  the  removal 
of  the  silver  by  some  eating  process ; and  this  action,  1 
have  learnt  from  careful  observation,  is  set  up  by  an  im- 
perfect system  of  washing  in  metal  vessels,  the  syphon 
abomination  being  the  chief  agent  in  destroying  the  chance 
of  permanency  that  its  use  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring.  Theoretically,  an  ebb  and  flow  of  water  in  the 
washing  arrangement  certainly  appears  to  be  the  only 
method  that  can  insure  success  in  practice  ; but  actual 
experiment  goes  to  prove  that,  although  perfect  in  theory, 
it  is  found  to  be  far  from  perfect  when  tested  by  an  actual 
trial.  If  we  watch  a batch  of  prints  as  the  water  is 
escaping  through  the  syphon,  we  perceive  them  twisting 
in  the  eddies,  now  on  one  side,  anon  drifting  toward  the 
other,  until,  with  a sudden  motion,  they  seem  to  leap 
toward  the  side  of  the  trough,  against  which  they  cling, 
and  are  soon  afterwards  left  dry  until  the  return  of  the 
replenished  water. 

Now,  as  long  as  the  washing  apparatus  is  new,  or  has  had 
brief  use,  no  injury  arises  to  the  prints  during  their  season 
of  suction ; but  when,  with  constant  use,  a deposit  forms 
around  the  side — or,  rather.  1 might  say,  when  a crust  is 
formed  by  a combination  of  the  metal  with  the  sulphur — 
there  lurks  danger  unsuspected,  and  as  the  spots  thus 
wrought  in  the  prints  are  not  always  directly  visible, 
their  cause  cannot  even  be  guessed  at.  Wooden  troughs 
for  washing  purposes  are  by  far  the  safest  if  scrubbed 
, daily,  and  even  these  should  never  have  any  metal  placed 
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within  contact  distance  of  the  prints ; indeed,  the  safer 
and  by  far  the  better  plan  is  to  ignore  the  syphon  alto- 
gether, as  by  experiment  I have  found  they  work  more 
harm  than  they  effect  good.  An  india-rubber  tube  lead- 
ing the  supply  at  the  bottom,  and  an  escape  pipe  to  con- 
duct the  water  from  the  top,  insures  non-contact,  and  as 
thorough  a washing  as  the  prints  can  get  by  any  other 
automatic  method.  The  best  means,  however,  of  elimi- 
nating the  hypo  are  such  as  are  brought  about  by  chemical 
agency. 

For  some  time  past  I have  been  using  a very  perfect 
and  reliable  mode,  the  modification  of  which  alone  is  of 
my  own  contriving,  and  unfortunately  I am  precluded 
from  imparting  particulars  by  the  author  cf  the  process, 
who,  I doubt  not,  will  ere  long  remove  the  bond  of  secresy 
when  he  is  brought  to  see  the  folly  of  making  it  the  subject 
of  a patent.  One  lesson  learnt  from  the  practice  of  the 
secret  means  referred  to  I might,  without  dishonour,  dwell 
on.  Among  other  virtues,  the  chemical  agency  I now  use 
for  removing  the  hypo  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
seizing  upon  and  spoiling  improperly  fixed  prints.  Noticing 
this  peculiarity,  I proceeded  to  experiment,  and  have 
discovered  that  the  whites  of  a print  take  longer  to  fix 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  picture.  A darkly  printed 
vignette  will  be  fixed  in  ten  minutes,  whilst  the  white 
margin  requires  twenty.  The  moral  gleaned  from  this  has 
induced  me  to  extend  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  hypo  for 
prints  with  extensive  whites,  and  1 believe  the  fruits  have 
repaid  the  cost  of  time.  Fading  prints  commence  to  fade 
in  their  whiter  parts.  Here  we  have  an  explanation. 


MY  EXPERIENCES  IN  PRODUCING  NEGATIVES 
IN  PLUMBAGO. 

BY  W.  B.  WOODBURY. 

Black-lead,  a substance  hitherto  only  associated  with 
fire-grates  and  stoves,  is  about  to  play  an  important  part 
in  photography,  and  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
articles  the  photographer  possesses. 

It  is  now  some  eight  or  twelve  months  since  Messrs. 
Geymet  and  Alker,  of  Paris,  published  a small  work  on 
the  collotype  processes,  in  which  ample  directions  were 
given  to  produce  a reversed  negative  by  the  use  of 
plumbago.  Extracts  from  this  work  were  published  in 
our  journals,  but,  like  new  things,  I suppose,  very  few 
people  took  the  trouble  to  try  it ; and  it  is  only  now  that 
M.  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  has  received  a gold  medal  from 
the  Vienna  Society  for  publishing  his  process,  that  the 
public  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  great 
benefit  of  this  method  over  all  others. 

There  are  many  ways  of  reproducing  negatives — by 
copying,  by  contact  with  wet  or  dry  plates,  by  carbon, 
albumen,  &c. — but  which  all  require  a double  process  ; and 
there  is  always'a  something  about  them  in  which  the  charm 
possessed  by  the  original  negative  is  lost. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  reproduction  of  the  negative 
direct  from  the  negative,  with  no  positive  interference, 
there  is  no  such  loss — in  fact,  by  careful  manipulation,  a 
negative  may  be  reproduced,  a print  from  which  and  one 
from  the  original  being  placed  side  by  side,  the  producer 
himself  could  not  distinguish  the  difference.  But  that  is 
not  all.  A negative  having  every  detail,  but  lacking  in 
brilliancy,  can  be  reproduced  with  the  very  brilliancy  it 
lacks,  and  so  be  very  much  superior  to  the  original. 
Again,  from  a too  dense  negative,  one  of  the  right  printing 
density  can  be  obtained.  But  in  these  days  of  what  may 
be  termed  fancy  printing,  the  results  of  which  are  only 
obtained  with  considerable  time  and  labour,  how  great  is 
the  boon  ! 

Suppose  we  wish  to  obtain  an  oval  vignette  carte  on  a 
black  ground,  this  would  first  involve  the  careful  vignet- 
ting of  each  print,  then  the  use  of  a mask  to  shade  the 
centre  while  the  outside  darkens.  How  much  time  would 
be  saved  were  all  these  requirements  in  the  negative  itself  ! 


In  the  plumbago  process  this  would  be  accomplished  as 
follows : — The  prepared  glass  would  be  first  exposed  under 
the  negative,  a vignette  glass  or  other  method  of  vignet- 
ting being  adopted ; the  exposed  plate  would  then  be 
covered  with  an  oval  piece  of  black  paper,  and  the  outside 
exposed  to  light.  On  developing  this  picture  with  the 
plumbago,  we  should  possess  a negative  giving  at  one 
operation  all  we  require,  and  what  would  otherwise  have 
taken  considerable  care  iu  manipulating.  By  carefully 
developing  from  the  centre,  outside,  a vignette  picture 
similar  to  those  produced  in  Russia  would  be  the  result. 
But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  this  pro- 
cess will  be  the  production  of  combination  negatives  in- 
stead of  combination  prints,  which  means  immense  saving 
of  labour,  these  sort  of  prints  having  always  represented 
such  an  outlay  of  time  as  to  be  necessarily  expensive. 
One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  in  this  process 
things  are  all  reversed,  the  shorter  exposure  giving  more 
detail,  and  the  longer  a hard,  chalky  effect ; but  still  there 
is  great  latitude,  as  a plate  slightly  over-exposed  may,  by 
leaving  iu  a damp  place,  be  made  to  develop  all  right. 

My  first  attempts  were  made  some  six  mouths  ago  on 
obtaining  a copy  of  Geymet  and  Alker’s  work,  but  the  re- 
sults I got  were  by  no  means  encouraging.  I followed  the 
instructions  to  the  letter,  but  my  results  were  coarse, 
showing  lines  of  the  brush  over  the  parts  that  should  have 
been  transparent.  Having,  however,  had,  during  a late 
visit  to  Germany,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  Ober- 
netter’s  results,  I determined  to  try  again,  and  this  time 
my  trials  were  very  satisfactory,  but  this  time  I did  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  instructions  ; I omitted  the  breath- 
ing on  the  film,  and  found  out  that  this  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  my  earlier  failures. 

To  any  oue  trying  this  process,  let  me  give  him  this 
caution  : never  to  breathe  on  the  plate,  except  in  rare  cases, 
as  bringing  up  an  under-exposed  foreground,  &c.  It  is,  I 
believe,  impossible  to  moisten  the  plate  evenly  by  the 
breath  ; far  better  to  let  the  plate  remain  longer  in  a damp 
place,  until  it  gets  in  to  the  proper  state. 

The  solution  I used  was — 

Gum  1 drachm 

Glucose , ...  J ,, 

Glycerine  10  drops 

Bichromate  of  potash 30  grains 

Water  2 ounces 

filtered  carefully  through  blotting  paper  while  warm,  and 
kept  in  a bottle  for  use.  No  cork  should  be  used,  but  a piece 
of  glass  kept  on  the  bottle,  as  the  slightest  particle  of  solid 
matter  getting  into  the  solution  is  fatal  to  good  results.  The 
plate  must  be  carefully  brushed,  to  remove  all  particles  of 
dust  or  fluff  from  the  cleaning  cloth,  these  particles  form- 
ing a nucleus  which,  by  the  repeated  passing  over  of  the 
brush,  forms  a black  spot  in  the  negative. 

I cannot  say  how  long  this  solution  may  be  kept,  but 
1 found  it  as  good  after  a week  as  when  freshly  prepared ; 
and  as  the  ingredients  are  so  inexpensive,  and  the  solution  so 
easily  prepared,  no  trouble  need  be  held  on  that  score. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  process  is  the  tendency  of  the 
solution  to  run  away  from  the  glass  when  inclined  to  pour 
off  the  surplus  ; and,  curiously  enough,  the  more  carefully 
the  glass  is  cleaned,  the  more  the  solution  seems  inclined  to 
leave  it.  Doubtless  something  might  be  added  to  prevent 
this,  but  by  using  the  solution  warm,  this  is  not  so  likely  to 
occur. 

The  glass,  cleaned  and  carefully  dusted,  was  coated  with 
the  mixture,  and  the  surplus  being  poured  back,  was  held 
over  a Bunsen  burner  till  dry,  a piece  of  blotting-paper 
being  drawn  along  the  two  downward  sides  to  prevent  the 
solution  thickening  at  those  parts.  When  dry,  and  still 
warm,  it  was  placed  in  the  frame  in  contact  with  the 
negative,  an  exposure  of  between  two  and  three  minutes 
being  given  in  the  sun  ; on  taking  out  of  the  frame  the 
plate  was  left  about  five  minutes,  and  the  plumbago  softly 
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applied  until  the  image  gradually  obtained  the  iequired 
density.  It  was  then  coated  with  a thin  normal  collodion, 
and  dried ; when  thoroughly  dry,  placed  in  a bath  of 
water  six  parts,  and  hydrochloric  acid  one  part,  which 
instantly  dissolved  the  yellow  of  the  bichromate.  When 
again  dried,  the  negative  was  varnished,  and  the  operation 
concluded.  By  this  means  were  produced  the  negatives  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  showing  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
society. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  that  I noticed  in  my  short 
experience  that  may  be  useful  to  those  who  try  this 
method.  First,  the  plumbago  negative  should  not  be 
developed  long  enough  to  appear  as  dense  as  the  original, 
otherwise  it  will  print  too  hard,  the  deposit  being  of  a 
more  non-actinic  nature  than  that  of  the  silver.  I noticed 
in  all  Obernetter’s  reproductions  that  they  were  apparently 
much  thinner  than  the  originals,  although  prints  from  them 
were  alike. 

An  underground  room  is  best  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment, the  greatest  freedom  from  dust  being  an  absolute 
necessity.  An  exceedingly  fine  sample  of  plumbago  is 
necessary : that  I used  was  one  prepaivd  by  Messrs.  How 
for  coating  electrotype  moulds.  A very  fine  sample  is  also 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Newman,  of  Soho  Square. 

Always  use  a glass  rather  larger  than  the  negative,  as 
there  is  a tendency  to  give  the  centre  an  over-dose,  and 
neglect  the  edges.  I have  not  tried  taking  the  film  from 
the  glass  to  reverse  it  for  ordinary  printing,  as  my  aim  was 
to  produce  a reversed  negative,  but  I apprehend  no  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced,  a thicker  sample  of  collodion 
only  being  necessary. 

One  other  advantage  in  these  negatives  is,  that  they  are 
permanent,  which  cannot  be  said  of  silver  negatives,  as 
so  many  are  found  to  darken  by  much  printing ; and  if 
there  is  any  one  substance  more  permanent  than  others, 
I think  it  is  black-lead. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ENLARGEMENTS 

UPON  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER  BY  DEVE- 
LOPMENT. 

BY  CARL  MATZNER.* 

Preparation  of  the  Paper. — In  the  first  place,  I prepare 
a bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolving  one  part  of  silver  in 
eight  parts  of  water,  and  to  it  I add,  as  soon  as  the 
crystals  have  been  completely  dissolved,  the  tenth  part  of 
citric  acid,  previously  dissolved  in  a little  water.  During 
the  gradual  addition  of  the  acid  the  bath  is  continually 
shaken. 

I choose  good  stout  albumenized  paper,  and  immerse 
the  same  in  the  silver  bath  so  that  the  back,  as  well  as  the 
front,  becomes  impregnated  with  the  solution.  After 
three  minutes,  I hang  the  sheet  up  iu  a perfectly  dry 
place,  and  allow  it  to  desiccate  slowly.  The  paper  is 
more  carefully  kept  from  the  light  than  ordinary  sensitized 
paper,  for  it  is  somewhat  more  sensitive.  It  may  be 
prepared  a day  or  two  before  it  is  required,  for  the  acid 
in  the  bath  allows  of  its  preservation  in  good  condition 
for  a week  or  more. 

Printing. — The  printing  is  done  either  in  a pressure- 
frame,  or  in  the  solar  camera  by  enlarging.  For  the  latter 
case  this  developing  process  is  especially  suitable.  I 
allow  the  printing  to  go  on  for  a fourth  or  fifth  only  of 
the  usual  time,  so  as  to  obtain  a weak,  but  perfectly 
visible  impression,  and  then  put  the  print  away  in  the 
dark  room  for  further  treatment  hereafter. 

Development. — The  development  may  be  conducted  the 
same  day,  or  at  a later  period.  If  the  pictures  were 
treated  with  gallic  acid  solution — even  with  the  addition 
of  acid — the  whites  would  change  to  yellow,  and  finally 
become  brown.  1 protect  myself  from  such  a change  in 
the  following  manner : — I first  lay  the  sheet,  which  has 


been  partially  printed,  in  a clean  dish  large  enough  for  the 
purpose,  in  a well  shaded  apartment,  and  pour  over  it 
some  distilled  water,  just  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  and  wet  the  sheet  on  both  sides.  The  addition 
of  a few  drops  of  the  silver  bath  above  described  to  the 
water  in  the  dish  is  of  great  advantage.  I tilt  the  dish  a 
little,  so  that  the  liquid  therein  runs  to  one  corner,  and 
add  (when  a whole  sheet  is  in  the  dish)  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  and  a-half  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  liquid.  This 
is  then  allowed  to  run  under  and  over  the  picture,  and  to 
penetrate  it  for  about  five  minutes.  After  this  I proceed 
with  the  development.  The  albumenized  paper  has  been 
rendered  transparent  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  the  great 
point  has  now  been  achieved,  for  it  is  possible  to  watch 
the  action  of  the  gallic  acid  from  the  back  of  the  print. 

I slowly  pour  over  the  picture  a concentrated  solution 
of  gallic  acid,  which  has  also  been  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  gently  move  the  dish  to  and  fro.  The  picture 
slowly  develops,  and,  after  about  half  an  hour,  becomes 
very  vigorous  and  dark,  if  the  temperature  is  not  too  low. 
In  the  course  of  the  operation  one  can  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  secure  the  right  amount  of  density.  If  this 
cannot  be  attained,  then  a few  drops  of  the  first-named 
silver  solution  are  added,  to  give  intensity.  As  the  fixing 
agent  diminishes  somewhat  the  intensity  of  the  picture, 
it  should  be  thoroughly  developed.  It  is  washed 
thoroughly,  until  all  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  acetic 
acid  have  been  altogether  removed— at  the  last  with 
distilled  water — after  which  the  toning  is  proccded  with. 

Toning. — Any  toning  bath  with  which  one  is  familiar 
may  be  employed  ; but  it  must  be  used  only  half  as  strong 
as  usual.  I pour  the  water  off  the  picture,  and  pour  on 
the  toning  solution,  rapidly  agitating  the  liquid  the 
while.  On  the  first  apparent  signs  of  a change  of  tone  1 
take  the  picture  out,  and  dip  it  into  a hyposulphite  bath 
ready  to  hand  (one  part  soda  and  twelve  parts  water),  in 
which  it  is  thoroughly  fixed.  Finally,  the  picture  is 
carefully  washed  as  usual. 

To  enhance  the  tone  of  the  pictures,  a little  gold 
solution  is  added  the  day  before  to  the  fixing  bath,  the 
latter  being  shaken  the  while.  The  process  is  a little 
costly,  but  the  pictures  produced  are  of  great  value.  Gold 
solution  is  added  until  the  fluid  becomes  quite  milky. 
The  same  bath  may  be  employed  many  times  before  it 
becomes  unserviceable. 


LANTERN  IMPEDIMENTA. 

Dear  Sir, — Seeing  in  the  News  your  readers  going  in  for 
“trouble”  in  re  oxyhydrogen  light,  and  having  worked  the 
samo  at  our  theatre  here  and  various  places  for  years,  let  me 
save  them  wasting  money. 

Don’t  buy  any  bags  and  don’t  carry  any  weights.  I will 
give  my  plan  to  your  readers  in  the  rough.  The  contrivance  is 


all  in  one,  and  lighter  altogether  than  one  weight.  The  only 
thing  you  want  when  you  get  to  your  exhibition  room  is  water ; 
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you  can  get  that  anywhere.  Sufficient  to  fill  a vessel  the  size 
of  a milk  churn  will  last  somo  hours. 

To  work  it,  half  fill  top  compartment  nnd  both  lowor  ones 
with  water,  and  screw  in  plug  in  hydrogen  side.  Connect  top 
tap  to  gas  pipe  with  flexible  tube,  and  turnon  bottom  tap: 
water  goes  out,  gas  goes  in. 

Make  tho  gas  straight  from  retort,  in  cxygeu  side,  which 
saves  purifier.  As  gas  goes  in,  water  comes  up  pipe,  a short 
length  combustion  tube.  You  can  see  what  is  going  on.  In 
working,  as  the  gas  is  used  from  two  top  taps,  the  water  in  top 
takes  its  place.  When  you  have  done,  throw  away  water,  and 
pack  things  in  lop,  all  one  package.  Taps  should  unscrew, 
then  they  don’t  get  knocked  off.  Leo. 


of  Sorictifs. 

Photographic  Society  op  London. 

The  adjourned  special  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Stiller,  F.C.S , in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Pritchard  pointed  out  that  they  scarcely  accurately  re- 
corded the  fact  that  Col.  Wortley  had  moved  an  amendment  on  the 
first  resolution  passed,  and,  after  a brief  conversational  discussion, 
the  minutes  were  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  committee  entrusted  at  the  last 
meeting  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  elections  had  been 
engaged  for  two  hours  in  examining  the  balloting  papers,  and 
would  complete  their  duty  and  be  able  to  announce  the  elections 
in  the  course  of  about  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  meantime,  wished  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  whole  proceedings  as  unnecessary  and  illegal.  There  was  no 
need  to  appeal  to  the  members  at  large  : the  law  provided  for  the 
election  of  officers  by  the  voting  of  persons  present  at  a meeting 
duly  announced.  The  resolution  was  not  in  accordance  with  law, 
and  the  general  appeal  was  not  in  accordance  with  law.  Himself 
and  his  co-requisitionists  were  kept  at  t he  commencement  of  these 
proceedings  so  close  to  the  punctilios  of  law,  that  bitter  feeling 
was  generated,  and  now  the  law  was  being  ignored  altogether. 
The  manner  of  carrying  the  thing  out  was  as  bad  as  the  thing 
itself,  and  he  protested  against  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Samgel  Fry  could  not  but  feel  that  the  protest  and  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Hughes  were  groundless  and  unnecessary.  The 
assertion  of  precise  points  of  law  was  surely  ill-timed  when  the 
society  was  in  a state  of  revolution.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  law 
when  there  was  no  government  in  existence  to  carry  any  law  into 
effect.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  obtain,  by  tbe  will  of  the 
members  at  large,  an  executive,  and  then,  if  any  law  had  been  over- 
stepped, obtain  a bill  of  indemnity.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  step 
which  had  been  taken  was  the  very  best  which  could  have  been 
adopted,  even  if  it  were  not  in  accordance  with  law,  a point  which 
was  by  no  means  certain. 

After  some  further  irregular  discussion,  the  committee  presented 
their  returns  of  the  voting,  which  the  chairman  read  out.  giving 
the  following  as  the  officers  elected  by  the  general  voice  uf  the 
society  : — 

President : John  Spiller. 

Vice-Presidents : Dr.  Mann,  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  and 
Valentine  Blanchard. 

Council:  Captain  Abney,  William  England,  Sebastian  Davis, 
H.  Baden  Pritchard,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  W.  Bedford,  George  Hooper, 
William  Mayland,  Dr.  Farre,  Walter  Bird,  W.  B.  Woodbury,  R. 
Crawshay,  Professor  Stokes,  H.  P.  Robinson,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley, 
0.  G.  Rejlander,  F.  Howard,  Samuel  Fry. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Hughes  was  also  included  in  the  list  of  elec- 
tions, but,  as  he  declined  to  serve,  the  next  highest  name  in  the 
voting  was  substituted. 

Mr.  Walter  Bird  said  he  thought  the  society  having  adopted 
the  constitutional  course  out  of  their  difficulty,  and  appealed  to 
the  source  of  law.  the  members  at  large,  he  thought  every  one 
ought  now  to  acquiesce  in  the  result,  and  work  together  har- 
moniously for  the  good  of  the  society ; he  hoped,  therefore,  Mr. 
Hughes  would  accept  his  election,  and  duly  act. 

Some  further  conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Hughes  again  declined  to  act.  A conversation  on  the  number 
voting  then  ensued,  the  number  being  variously  stated  as  105.  110, 
and  120  by  different  members  of  the  committee,  about  three 
hundred  voting  papers  having  been  sent  out.  Mr.  Stillman 
objected  that  no  member  of  the  council  had  been  elected  by  a 


majority  of  the  members.  Mr.  Bird  said  that  many  were  elected 
by  a majority  of  the  members  voting,  some  having  received  as 
many  as  seventy  votes.  A further  conversation  arose  on  tho  mode 
of  filling  up  vacancies  in  case  any  of  the  elected  officers  declined 
to  act. 

Mr.  Spiller  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honour  he  had 
received,  and  bespoke  the  consideration  and  forbearance  of  mem- 
bers in  relation  to  his  discharge  of  the  important  duties  he  had  to 
assume.  He  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Malcolm  and  the 
committee  who  had  undertaken  the  arduous  duties  in  connection 
with  the  election.  Major  Malcolm  responded  briefly,  and  after  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  the  proceedings  terminated. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  president,  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  Mr. 
E.  Gael  was  proposed  and  admitted  as  a new  member. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  there  was  no  paper  before  them 
that  night,  and  exhibited  some  pictures  he  had  made  several  years 
ago,  which  led  to  a conversation  on  the  subject  of  fading. 

Several  negatives  on  Mr.  Kennett’s  gelatino-pellicle  were  exhi- 
bited by  that  gentleman,  after  which  it  was  intimated  that  the 
next  meeting  would  be  devoted  to  a demonstration  of  Obernetter’s 
method  of  reproducing  negatives. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


®alk  in  ifre  Sfu&io. 

Sunday  Photography. — We  hear  complaints  from  time  to 
time,  sometimes  on  religious  grounds,  sometimes  on  the  score 
of  illegitimate  competition,  as  to  the  practice,  in  some 
large  provincial  towns,  of  Sunday  photography.  An 
effort  has  recently  been  made  in  Plymouth  to  suppress  this 
trade  as  a nuisance.  We  make  the  following  extract  from  a 
local  paper,  which  shows  the  issue: — “At  the  Stonehouse 
Petty  Sessions,  before  J.  B.  Willcox  and  C.  Simpson,  Esqrs., 
four  charges  of  trading  on  Sunday  were  heard.  The  first  was 
that  of  Mr.  John  Wakeham,  for  whom  Mr.  J.  E.  Curteis 
appeared.  P.C.  Copplestone  stated  that  on  Sunday,  April 
the  26th,  at  10  a.m.,  he  was  on  duty  in  Stonehouse.  Ho  went 
to  the  defendant’s  shop,  and  had  his  photograph  taken,  for 
which  ho  paid  Is.  Id.  Mr.  Wakeham  promised  to  send  the 
cards,  but  had  not  done  so.  Witness  was  dressed  as  a marine. 
— By  Mr.  Curteis : The  negative  was  a good  one.  1 did  not 
tell  Mr.  Wakeham  that  I could  only  come  on  Sunday. — In 
defence,  Mr.  Curteis  submitted  that  there  was  no  case  made 
out ; for  the  mere  taking  of  a man’s  likeness  was  not  an 
offence,  becauso  the  article  was  not  either  finished  or  deli- 
vered.— The  Bench  did  , not  think  that  that  affected  the  case 
in  the  least. — Mr.  Curteis  then  contended  that  the  business  of 
a photographer  did  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Sunday  Trading  Act,  for  it  was  not  a trade,  but  a profession 
and  an  art.  An  attorney,  for  instance,  would  not  be  liable. 
Perhaps  their  worships  would  say  the  words  * any  other  person 
or  persons  ’ were  very  wide  ; but  ho  maintained  that  they  did 
not  at  all  apply  in  the  present  instance.  Tho  point  was, 
whether  the  Bench  held  that  a photographer  was  a trades- 
man.— The  Bench  thought  that  it  was  a mechanical  operation  ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Curteis  said  that  there  was,  without  doubt,  a 
considerable  amount  ot  art  required  to  produce  a good 
likeness.  Ho  then  cited  a case  which  went  to  show  that  it  did 
not  come  within  the  Act,  and  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Bailey  said 
that  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  applied  only  to  manual  labour, 
and  the  visible  performance  of  some  work.  He  would  say,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Wakeham,  that  he  had  kept  his  premises  closed 
for  seven  years,  and  only  opened  his  side  door  now  in  order 
that  he  might  compete  with,  and  not  be  outdone  by,  others. 
He  bad  never  allowed  his  aiau  to  stand  at  the  door  and  tout, 
as  had  some,  nor  would  ho  keep  his  premises  open  at  all  in  tho 
future. — Supt.  Brutton  explained  that  he  had  been  specially 
requested  by  the  authorities  at  Stonehouse  to  take  proceedings 
in  these  cases,  for  the  nuisance  was  becoming  almost  intoler- 
able.— The  Magistrates,  after  consulting  in  private,  said  they 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  defendant  was 
a trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  a fine  of  5s.  and 
costs  would  bo  imposed.  They  trusted  that  this  would  be 
the  means  cf  putting  a stop  to  a state  of  things  which  was  to 
be  deeply  lamented. — Michael  Dee,  Joseph  Hooper,  and 
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William  Barkley,  all  pleaded  guilty  to  a simi'ar  oflence,  but 
stated  their  intention  not  to  offend  again. — A line  of  5s.  and 
costs  was  inflicted  in  each  of  these  cases.” 

Progress  of  Photography. — It  would  require  a volume 
to  sot  forth  the  many  remarkable  applications  and  processes, 
even  of  comparatively  recent  date,  involved  in  this  astonishing 
art.  Something,  however,  may  hore  bo  added  in  regard  to  the 
rapidity  of  photographic  action.  It  is  estimated  that  1-27, 000th 
of  a second  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  solar  image,  yet  this  is  a long 
time  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  photographs  are  taken 
by  the  electric  light.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
duration  of  the  illuminating  spark  does  not  exceed  1,000,000th 
of  a second,  yet  a clear  and  distinct  photographic  image  is  ob- 
tained by  a single  electric  discharge.  By  this  means  may  he 
shown  the  real  form  of  objects  to  which  a deceptive  appearance 
is  given  by  their  rapid  movement.  Thus,  if  a wheel  on  whose 
side  any  figure  is  drawn  in  conspicuous  lines  bo  made  to  rotate 
with  the  greatest  possible  velocity,  the  figure  will  present  to 
the  eye  onlya  series  of  concentric  bands  of  different  shades  ; but 
lot  it  bo  photographed  by  the  electric  flash  while  in  motion,  and 
the  wheel  will  appear  stationary,  with  the  figure  perfectly  well 
defined. — New  York  Times. 


tercspti&ftttji. 

Cameo. — The  spotting  or  retouching  of  prints  intended  to  bo  en- 
amelled with  gelatine  and  collodion  presents  some  difficulty,  as, 
without  great  care  in  manipulation,  ordinary  water  colour  would 
bo  removed  by  the  application  of  the  gelatino.  There  are  two 
modes  of  meeting  the  difficulty : you  must  either  employ  a 
medium  with  the  ordinary  water  colours,  which,  on  drying,  be- 
comes insoluble,  or  apply  some  insoluble  coating  over  each  re- 
touching mark.  Such  a medium  as  “ Newman’s  Preparation  ” 
answers  well.  It  mixes  readily  with  the  water  colour,  but 
becomes  insoluble  when  dry,  and  prevents  the  water  colour  from 
being  softened  or  washed  off  when  again  moistened;  or,  failing 
this  plan,  apply  a touch  of  plain  collodion  with  a camel-hair 
pencil  to  each  retouching  mark.  This  will  protect  it  on  applying 
the  gelatine. 

R-  H. — Much  depends  on  tho  class  of  work  you  intend  to  do,  and 
on  your  personal  taste  and  desire.  The  following  are  good  propor- 
tions for  a studio,  and  will  answer  well  if  they  answer  your  con- 
venience: about  thirty  feet  long,  twelve  wide,  fourteen  feet  high  at 
ridge,  six  or  seven  at  eaves,  the  sides  facing  north  and  south ; 
each  end  opaque  ; north  sido  and  top,  glass,  except  about  six  feet 
at  each  end  and  two  feet  at  bottom ; south  side  all  opaque,  except 
about  eight  feet  top  and  side,  which  will  usually  be  kept  covered 
with  blinds,  and  only  used  when  specially  wanted.  Common 
sheet  glass  will  answer  well.  2.  Wo  cannot  recommend  makers 
of  lenses  and  cameras  by  name  in  this  column  ; but  you  will  find 
some  names  which  you  can  perfectly  trust  in  our  advertising 
columns.  The  lens  you  have  may  or  may  not  be  a good  one. 
You  can  only  tell  by  trying.  French  lenses  are  generally 
variable. 

Lex. — It  is  scarcely  worth  discussion  at  present.  No  doubt  several 
membors  present  saw  the  matter  clearly  enough,  but  did  not  think 
it  worth  discussing.  Col.  Wortley  brought  forward  his  sugges- 
tion as  an  amendment,  and  insisted  that  it  should  be  put  before 
Mr.  Hooper’s  amendment  was  moved,  as  two  amendments  ought 
not  to  be  before  tho  meeting  at  once.  It  was  intended  to  enact 
something  which  the  original  resolution  did  not  enact,  and  some- 
thing of  which  no  notice  had  been  given.  If  questions  of  law 
were ’worth  discussing  in  rolation  to  the  chaos  of  the  moment, 
Mr.  Hooper’s  amendment  was  just  as  legal  as  Col.  Wortley’s,  or 
more  so,  because  the  absence  of  notice  was  duo  to  a disorganised 
executive,  not  to  Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  sent  his  notice  in  time. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  law  being  in  an  absolute  state  of  collapse 
for  want  of  administrators,  an  appeal  to  first  principles  was  the 
only  common-sense  remedy.  The  rude  words  used  we  cannot 
discuss.  You  will  note  that  we  omit  such  episodes  from  our  re- 
ort.  Such  words  aie  occasionally  used  in  tho  heat  of  a moment, 
ut  they  must  always  bo  deeply  regretted,  and  have  generally 
been  followed  by  apology,  as  they  wero  at  last  week’s  meeting.  In 
any  case,  they  are  better  forgotten. 

J.  C.  M.— Tho  process  is,  to  some  extent,  experimental  still,  and 
no  details  have  been  published.  Starch  was  used  many  years 
ago.  A thin  preparation  of  starch  filtered  through  muslin  is  em- 
ployed. You  will  find  full  details  of  alkaline  development  in  back 
volumes  of  the  News,  and  in  our  last  two  or  threo  Year-Books. 
It  would  occupy  more  space  to  describe  in  detail  than  we  can  de- 
vote in  this  column. 

An  Operator. — The  circumstance  you  describe  is  curious,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a cause  without  examining  the  in- 
strument. Does  the  tube  of  the  lens  project  far  into  the  smaller 
camera  ? Is  the  camera  properly  blackened  inside  ? 


Ptro. — Our  own  plan  has  been  to  replenish  the  bath  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  got  low,  by  adding  a forty  or  fifty-grain  solution  to  tho 
thirty- grain  bath,  and  wo  have  never  noticed  tho  working  become 
slower.  If  it  did,  we  should  neutralize  and  sun  very  thoroughlv. 
Are  you  sure  that  the  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  due  to  the  bath  ? It 
may  be  the  collodion,  or  the  developer,  or  the  cutting  off  of  light 
by  the  advancing  growth  of  foliage  near  the  studio.  We  prefer 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver. 

G.  B. — There  is  no  reason  why  a good  half-plate  lens,  requiring 
twenty  feet  between  the  sitter  and  camera,  should  not  answer  for 
card  portraits.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which  may  occur  : 
if  the  atmosphere  is  thick,  or  misty,  or  dusty,  it  becomes  a mass 
of  illuminated  medium  between  the  sitter  and  lens,  which  some- 
times causes  a flat,  foggy  effect.  It  is  also  very  important  to  shado 
the  lens  from  reflections  and  light  of  all  kind  except  that  reflected 
from  the  sitter.  2.  An  ordinary  camera  is  suitable  for  taking 
ferrotypes,  but  you  must  take  care  that  the  spring  at  the  back  of 
the  dark  slide  does  not  press  upon  the  flexible  plate  so  as  to  bend 
it.  You  can  place  a plate  of  glass  at  the  back  of  the  ferrotype 
plate,  and  this  will  remove  all  trouble  and  danger. 

F.  M.  D. — Spots  of  various  kinds  may  appear  on  prints,  and  from 
many  reasons.  We  cannot  even  venture  a suggestion  without  an 
example,  and  we  have  not  received  one.  There  was  no  print  en- 
closed in  your  letter.  Possibly  an  empty  wrapper  wo  received, 
referred  to  below,  might  have  been  yours. " 

G.  G.  Gralin. — The  defect  of  which  you  complain  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  collodion,  which  is  very  horny  and  re- 
pellent. Try  adding  a few  drops  of  distilled  water  to  each  ounce, 
'fry  also  immersing  the  plate  before  it  is  so  fully  set,  and  be  very 
precise  in  allowing  the  plate  to  rest  on  clean  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper  in  the  dark  slide. 

A Beginner. — Uneven  toning  may  proceed  from  a variety  of 
causes.  A very  common  cause  is  the  immersion  of  several  prints 
in  the  toning  bath,  which  lie  together  in  partial  contact.  This  will 
cause  uneven  patches.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
still  or  stick  together.  Sometimes  handling  the  prints  with  soiled 
or  perspiring  fingers  will  cause  such  unevenness.  Sometimes  a 
print  will  be  more  fully  charged  with  free  nitrate  at  one  end  than 
the  other  from  the  position  in  which  it  hung  in  drying,  and  this 
will  cause  uneven  toning. 

W.  Ferguson. — The  toning  solution  is  to  be  kept  always  in  the 
dark,  as  light  tends  to  decompose  it.  The  process  of  toning  should 
always  be  carried  on  in  a room  illuminated  with  yellow  light. 
Replenish  the  bath  from  time  to  time  with  portions  of  another 
bath  made  in  precisely  the  same  way.  If  it  begins  to  tone  too 
slowly,  a grain  or  two  of  the  chloride  of  gold  may  be  added.  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  answer  questions  of  this  kind  by  post. 

B.  M.  F. — It  is  a good  thing  to  keep  your  thick  “bottoms”  of 
collodion,  rather  than  use  up  too  close.  When  a new  thin  samplo 
is  obtained,  which  gives  weak,  foggy  images,  a little  carefully 
decanted  from  a bottle  of  “bottoms”  is  often  a very  valuable 
addition.  We  cannot  recommend  any  especial  maker  in  this 
column. 

Lux  Fiat. — Light  unquestionably  tends  to  decompose  a fixing  bath 
after  it  has  been  once  used,  and  fixing  should  always  take  place  in 
the  dark,  because  tho  decomposition  set  up  in  the  hyposulphite  of 
silver  formed  in  the  print  will  almost  certainly  issue  in  fading. 

D.  D.  (Belgian  Subscriber). — The  ammonia-nitrate  of  silver 
is  excellent  for  plain  paper,  but  wo  do  not  recommend  it  for  albu- 
menized  paper,  as  it  often  involves  various  troubles,  having  an 
especial  tendency  to  dissolve  the  albumen.  The  formula  most 
commonly  used  consists  in  making  a fifty-grain  bath,  and  adding 
ammonia  first  until  all  tho  silver  is  precipitated  as  oxide,  and  then 
until  it  is  re-dissolved.  It  is  renovated  by  adding  more  of  a bath 
made  in  a similar  manner.  Wo  do  not  recommend  boiling  it ; but 
the  albumen  may  be  removed  by  permanganate  of  potash.  There 
is  some  possibility  of  the  formation  of  fulminate  of  silver. 

Empty  Wrapper. — An  empty  wrapper  has  been  addressed  to  our 
office,  handed  to  us  by  the  postman  marked  “ F ound  in  the  news- 
paper box  without  contents.”  It  may  have  contained  photographs, 
or  documents,  or  a newspaper ; but  the  absence  of  contents  is  not 
an  accident,  for  it  has  manifestly  been  very  roughly  torn  open  to 
remove  its  contents.  Tho  word  “ Thames  ” is  the  only  decipher- 
able part  of  the  post  mark. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Messrs  E.  Day  and  Son,  Bournemouth, 

Two  Photographs  of  Sir  H.  D.  Wolff. 

Mr.  II.  L.  Tilly,  Southsea, 

Photograph  of  Reception  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  at  Portsmouth. 
Photograph  of  Reoeption  of  42nd  Highlanders  at  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  J.  Porter,  Perth, 

Two  Photographs  of  Memorial  to  42nd  Highlanders  in  Dunkeld 
Cathedral. 

Mr.  W.  Cox,  Nottingham, 

Photograph  of  C.  Bradlaugh. 

Mr.  Slingsby,  Lincoln, 

Three  Photographs  of  a Horse  named  “ Glendore.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OIT  OF  TIIE  STUDIO. 
Mi;.  Thomson’s  Illustrations  oi  China — The  First 

Departures  to  Observe  tiie  Transit  oe  Venus— 

Fketsck’s  Photo-Engraving  Process  — Mechanical 

Prints. 

Mr.  Thomson'*  Illustrations  of  China. — We  fire  glad  to 
hear  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  recognize  the 
services  of  Mr.  John  Thomson,  -.vhose  work,  entitled 
“ Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People,”  has  attracted  her 
attention.  Those  who  visited  last  year’s  photographic 
exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  no  doubt  remember  the  grand 
photographs  of  Mr.  Thomson  that  ornamented  the  walls, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  unheard-of  difficulties 
involved  in  their  production,  were  masterpieces  of  photo- 
graphy. Their  size  was  upwards  of  two  feet,  and  there 
were  representations  of  districts  lmt  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans.  Pictures  of  such  grand  dimensions  and  genuine 
excellence  would  have  been  regarded  as  first-class  produc- 
tions had  they  represented  views  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
instead  of  having  been  secured  in  one  of  the  least  travelled 
countries  in  the  world.  The  Queen  lias  marked  her  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Thomson’s  exertions  by  presenting  him  with 
a gold  medal,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  happy 
recipient.  One  of  the  views  that  struck  us  very  forcibly 
was  the  interior  of  Nankin  Arsenal,  showing  a mitrailleuse, 
by  the  side  of  which  were  a mandarin  and  native  workman. 
Another  picture,  not  less  striking,  was  a liver  scene,  with 
vessels  of  all  kinds  moving  on  the  water.  They  were 
certainly  some  of  the  most  ambitious  photographs  we  have 
ever  seen. 

The  First  Departures  to  Observe  the  Transit  of  Venus. — A 
move  has  already  been  made  by  the  observers  who  arc  com- 
missioned with  the  duty  of  observing  optically  and  photo- 
graphically the  approaching  transit  of  Venus.  On  Satur- 
day last  some  of  the  officers  who  are  to  proceed  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  took  their  departure,  carrying  with 
them  astronomical  and  photographic  apparatus  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  As  it  will  probably 
take  five  or  six  months  before  some  of  the  party  arrive  at 
their  destination,  the  start  has  been  made  none  too  soon, 
and  the  vessel  that  carries  them  out  (the  “ Elizabeth 
Martin  ”)  only  takes  them  as  far  as  Mauritius.  It  is  the 
officers  for  the  stations  at  Rodriguez,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  Kerguelin’s  Land,  about  two  hundred  miles  south  and 
east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  have  sailed,  among 
them  being  Lieut.  Noatc,  R.E.,  Lieut.  Corbett.  C.B.,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  ; the  latter  is  entrusted  with  the  photo- 
graphic duties,  while  the  former  will  confine  themselves  to 
securing  optical  records.  Some  Sapper  photographers 
from  the  Greenwich  Photographic  School  accompany  these 
gentlemen  as  assistants.  There  are  to  follow  to  these 
stations  Father  Perry,  F.R.S.,  who  is  going  to  Christmas 
Harbour ; and  Mr.  Burton,  who  will  discharge  photographic 
duties  at  Rodriguez.  The  scientific  staff  for  New  Zealand 
will  start  in  a few  days,  and  will  consist  of  Major 
Palmer,  R.E.,  and  Lieut.  Crawford,  R.N.,  as  astronomers, 
and  Lieut.  Darwin,  R.E.,  as  photographer.  Captain 
Abuey,  R.E.,  and  other  officers  whose  destination  is  nearer 
home,  will  not  take  their  departure  for  some  time.  Lord 
Lindsay’s  private  expedition  to  the  Mauritius  is  on  the  eve 
of  starting.  All  the  other  scientific  bodies  but  this  one 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Astronomer-Royal,  Sir  George 
Airey,  K.C.B.,  and  will  carry  out  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  that  gentleman. 

Pretsch's  Photo-hvgravimj  J’rocess. — It  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  steps  will  be  taken  by  the  Vienna  Photographic 
Society  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  Paul  Pretsch  some 
time  since,  with  regard  to  elaborating  a practical  method 
of  plioto-engraving  by  the  etching  of  metal  plates. 
Pretsch  having  now  died,  aud  his  patent  very  nearly  run 


out,  it  is  suggested  that,  as  the  invention  rests  upon  a sound 
basis,  it  would  be  well  to  encourage,  in  some  way,  other 
photographers  to  take  up  the  method,  with  a view  to  per- 
fecting the  same.  The  late  president  of  the  society  suggests 
awarding  a prize  of  some  value  to  any  one  who  shall  most 
successfully  elaborate  Pretsch’s  photo-engraving  process, 
the  results  which  have  already  been  produced  by  it 
demonstrating  very  clearly  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
thoroughly  good  work. 

Mechanical  Prints. — The  production  of  mechanically 
printed  photographs  seems  now  to  be  carried  on  with  great 
regularity,  the  demand  for  pictures  of  this  kind  increasing 
every  day.  In  this  country  we  have  the  W oodbury  pro- 
cess, and  the  heliotypc  and  Lichtdruck  methods,  pretty 
extensively  worked  ; and  in  France  there  are  MM.  Goupil 
ct  Cie,  of  Paris,  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  Wood- 
bury invention  ; and  in  Germany,  Herr  J.  B.  Obernetter, 
of  Munich,  who  employs  Lichtdruck,  representing  the 
principal  photo-mechanical  printers  on  the  Continent. 
Between  them,  these  two  firms  do  a great  deal  of  printing 
by  mechanical  means,  MM.  Goupil  reproducing  engravings 
and  paintings  in  large  numbers,  while  Herr  Obernetter  has 
vulgarized  numberless  cartoons  of  various  artists.  The 
latter,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  photo-collo- 
graphic  printer  in  Germany,  charges  at  the  rate  of  nine  or 
ten  shillings  per  hundred  carte-de-visite  photographs, 
supposing  a few  hundreds  arc  required,  or,  in  other  words, 
half  the  amount  for  which  the  pictures  could  be  printed  in 
silver.  The  price  for  Woodburytype  of  the  same  size 
appears  to  be  much  lower,  about  four  shillings  per  hundred 
being,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  price  usually  charged.  Each 
process  has  its  own  class  of  negatives,  which  are  more 
suitable  than  any  other.  For  the  photo  relief  method  a 
vigorous  cliche,  with  soft  milky  high-lights — not  with 
those  of  a glaring  chalky  nature — appears  to  furnish  the 
best  results,  while  in  the  collographic  method  there  should 
be  little  vigour,  and  the  shadows  of  a lighter  and  more 
graduated  character.  Thus  the  most  successful  portraits 
we  have  seen  printed  in  Lichtdruck  are  those  in  which  the 
costume  worn  has  been  of  a light  nature,  and  in  which  no 
heavy  shadows  were  to  be  seen.  Thus  a man  in  a light 
suit  of  tweed  and  a grey  wide-awake,  or  a West  Indian 
planter  in  a puggeree,  would  be  very  suitable  subjects  for 
the  collotype  process,  which  would  most  likely  fail  in 
depicting  shadows  upon  black  velvet,  deep  blacks  being 
generally  rendered  too  fuzzy  and  fiat.  In  the  reproduction 
of  large  sized  engravings,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  collo- 
type process  is  without  its  equal. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ASSERTED  INFLUENCE  OF 
COLOURING  MATTERS  ON  THE  REDUCTION 
OF  SILVER  SALTS. 

BY  JOHN  SPILLER,  F.C.S.* 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  my  hearers  that  Dr. 
Hermann  Vogel  announced  last  year  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  rendering  bromide  of  silver  sensitive  to  the  so-called 
chemically  inactive  rays.  Operating  upon  dry  bromide 
plates  washed  with  coralline  yellow  and  aniline  green,  the 
author  states  that  whilst  restraining  the  influence  of  tho 
rays  coinciding  with  the  more  refrangible  part  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  the  sensitized  surface  becomes  directly  affected 
by  the  luminous  rays,  and  particularly  by  those  situate  in 
the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  near  the  fixed  lines  D.  Dr. 
Vogel  infers  from  his  experiments  that  he  has  thus  afforded 
proof  that  the  optical  absorptive  powers  of  the  admixed 
substance  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
sensibility  of  photographic  plates,  enabling  them  to  record 
an  impression  within  an  area  not  previously  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  true  chemical  activity. f 

Such  is  the  important  result  at  which  Dr.  Vogel  has 

* Ki  ad  before  tin  Photographic  S » i ty  of  London. 
t See  Piiotoi.ru  hic  Niws,  L’cc.  I.t  i,  ls73,  p.  589. 
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arrived;  and  his  deductions  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  be 
received  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  respect  ; but 
they  have  already  been  subject  to  criticism  in  America, 
where  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  describing  his  own  experiments, 
does  not  hesitate  to  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the 
reception  of  this  provisional  hypothesis.  As  a contribution 
towards  the  further  discussion  of  this  question,  I beg  leave 
to  relate  the  particulars  of  some  experiments  recently  made 
by  myself,  which  tend  to  support  the  objections  urged  by 
Mr.  Lea. 

1.  A bromide-of-silver  emulsion  plate  was  washed  was 
water,  and  then  coated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  soluble 
aurine  (coralline).  The  plate  was  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight  for  twenty  minutes  under  a 
double  layer  of  ordinary  non-actinic  orange  glass  (such  as  I 
have  often  used  in  the  windows  of  my  collodion  operating 
room,  and  which  freely  admits  rays  of  the  refrangibility  of 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fixed  line  D).  A slip  of 
wood  was  placed  diagonally  across  the  holder,  so  as  to  cast 
a shadow  in  the  event  of  chemically  active  rays  operating 
upon  the  plate.  On  treating  with  an  iron  developer  there 
was  no  apparent  difference  observed,  and  no  image  shown 
upon  the  plate. 

2.  A similar  experiment,  made  with  a bromized  plate 
washed  with  aniline  green,  and  exposed  under  the  same 
conditions,  gave  no  image. 

3.  Another  plate,  treated  with  the  aniline  green,  was 
thoroughly  dried  before  exposure,  with  no  different  result. 
This  time  the  exposure  was  prolonged  for  half  an  hour  on  a 
bright  sunny  afternoon,  and  the  attempted  development 
pushed  to  the  point  of  staining  the  plate. 

4.  A sheet  of  sensitized  chloride  paper,  having  both 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  and  ammoniacal  solution  of 
aurine  on  its  surface,  was  not  found  to  be  affected  under 
the  orange  glass  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Having  used  upon 
several  occasions  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aurine  mixed 
with  shellac  varnish  as  a perfectly  successful  adiactinic 
medium,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  use  of  this 
coloured  material  should  confer  a special  sensitiveness  upon 
silver  preparations  placed  beneath  it  without  such  effects 
having  been  previously  observed  in  practice. 

As  yet  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  working  with 
salicine  in  the  new  direction  proposed  by  Mr.  Carey  Lea  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  main  point  at  issue,  I feel  disposed 
to  endorse  the  statement  made  by  the  eminent  American 
author  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  paper  ( British 
Journal , March  13th,  1874,  page  121); — ‘‘Whilst  fully 
appreciating  the  interest  which  attaches  to  Dr.  Vogel’s 
investigation,  and  his  reliability  as  a practical  experi- 
mentalist, I cannot  help  concluding,  from  my  own  results, 
that  there  exists  no  law  connecting  the  colour  of  a substance 
placed  in  contact  with  a sensitive  body  and  the  increased  or 
diminished  sensitiveness  imparted  to  that  body  as  respects 
particular  rays  of  light.” 

The  subject  of  the  tinting  of  films  has  lately  attracted 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper, 
Mr.  Bussell  Manners  Gordon,  and  Col.  If.  Stuart  Wortley, 
and  a few  other  new  observations,  bearing  upon  the  use  of 
colouring  materials  on  sensitive  surfaces,  have  been  elicited 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  ; but  the  results  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  elaborated  to  enable  me  to  include  them  in  this 
communication. 


ON  THE  COLLODIO-CHLOU1DE  PROCESS. 

BY  GEORGE  HOOPER.* 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  this  society  was  put  into 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
processes  connected  with  our  charming  art.  The  principle 
of  holding  chloride  of  silver  in  suspension  in  collodion, 
and  thus  making  a sensitive  emulsion,  was  the  inven- 
tion of  our  esteemed  and  active  member,  Mr.  Wharton 
Simpson.  The  process  was  given  unfettered,  caused 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Loadon. 


considerable  excitement  at  the  time,  was  frequently  desig- 
nated the  chief  discovery  in  t lie  art  in  the  year  18f>5, 
produced  results  that  charmed  all  who  saw  them,  had 
various  applications,  and  yet  has  only  proved  a commercial 
success  in  the  hands  of  astnall  minority.  How  this  should 
happen  is  difficult  to  explain.  Some  consider  that  its 
permanency'  is  doubtful ; yet  some  prints  on  the  table 
have  been  done  for  years,  undergone  no  change  whatever, 
and  certainly,  as  regards  permanency,  the  process  will 
compare  most  favourably  with  anything  produced  upon 
an  albumenized  surface.  Then  others  exclaim,  “ ’Tis  too 
troublesome  ; it  is  quite  impracticable  to  work  the  process 
commercially;  ” and  yet  these  vety  gentlemen  have  never 
set  their  brains  to  work  to  see  whether  it  cannot  be 
made  less  troublesome.  Is  a beautiful  process  to  be 
condemned  because  prints  have  a tendency  to  roll  up 
when  toned  ? Others  think  the  process  slow  ; but  this  is 
a decided  error,  as  it  may  be  reckoned  about  three  times 
as  quick  as  printing  upon  ordinary  albumenized  paper. 
Others  think  it  very  difficult  to  get  a certain  tone  they 
desire  ; but  this  is  really  a very  easy  matter,  and  quite  as 
much  under  the  control  of  the  operator  as  the  ordinary- 
silver-paper  process : and  far  greater  brilliancy-,  richness, 
and  roundness,  or  contrast,  is  obtainable,  as  well  as  the 
print  being  more  upon  the  surface,  and  contained  in  a film 
of  such  a structureless  nature  as  to  add  greatly  to  the 
general  effect  when  finished. 

All  that  has  been  said  thus  far  alludes  to  the  use  of 
the  collodio-chloride  process  upon  paper ; but  when  we 
consider  its  useful  applications  upon  glass  and  various 
other  substances,  it  is  then  we  cannot  praise  it  too  highly-. 
Whether  for  printing  transparencies  by  contact  printing 
for  ornamental  purposes  upon  opal  glass,  pot  metal,  ground 
glass,  earthenware,  &c.,  or  for  any  transfer  process,  in  all 
these  directions  the  collodio-chloride  process  has  unques- 
tionable advantages,  and  only  requires  a fair  trial  to  hold 
a most  favourable  position  when  compared  with  any  other 
known  process.  But  we  will  return  to  the  discussion  of 
the  process  upon  paper.  'The  cartes  handed  round  for 
your  inspection  and  criticism  are  printed  upon  Herr 
Obernetter’s  paper,  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  George 
Bruce,  of  Dunse.  They  were  my  first  trials  upon  this 
paper,  only  printed  last  week,  and  were  toned  and  fixed 
in  the  same  baths  I use  for  my  regular  work  ; that  is,  an 
ordinary  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath,  strength  thirty 
grains  of  acetate  to  one  grain  of  gold,  and  fixed  for  five 
minutes  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  of  the  usual  strength — 
namely,  one  part  soda  to  five  or  six  parts  water.  The 
prints  are  first  thoroughly  washed  in  two  or  three  waters, 
and  then  toned.  Any  desired  tint  is  easily  obtained  ; they 
go  back  very  little  in  fixing,  but  when  dried  look  more 
toned  than  whilst  wet.  They  require  several  washings 
before  being  mounted,  but  not  so  much  as  albumenized 
prints  ; and  I have  found  it  best  to  cut  the  prints  whilst 
still  wet,  and  mount  them  in  the  damp  state.  Before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I would  add  that  although 
the  prints  just  referred  to  have  been  toned  in  an  ordinary 
acetate  of  soda  bath,  yet  I am  informed  by  Mr.  George 
Bruce  and  others  that  they  would  have  been  of  a still 
better  colour  had  I tried  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
bath  ; and  I am  convinced  such  is  the  case.  The  rolling  up 
of  the  prints  is  certainly  a drawback  to  the  process,  but 
not  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  The  collodio-chloride 
paper  of  1 Icrr  Obemetter  is  very  good  and  trustworthy, 
but  has  one  fault,  and  that  is,  it  prints  too  rapidly,  or 
rather  the  shadows  become  bronzed  before  all  the  beauties 
of  the  negative  are  fully  printed  out.  This  is  so  much  the 
case  that  an  over-exposed  and  slightly  veiled  negative  is 
really  more  suitable  than  one  of  good  qualities.  Greater 
contrast,  brilliancy,  richness,  and  roundness  of  effect  are 
its  favourable  qualifications,  as  well  as  greater  rapidity.  I 
have  also  received  a sample  of  collodio-chloride  emulsion 
from  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  which  is 
very  excellent,  though  I think  it  might  be  made  more 
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sensitive.  In  this  (its  original)  form  it  is  very  useful,  and 
with  slight  modifications  in  its  composition  might  prove 
available  for  printing  enlarged  transparencies  in  the 
camera,  and  produce  far  more  pleasing  pictures  than  any 
other  emulsion  process.  Perhaps  some  adept  in  the  art 
will  give  it  a fair  trial,  nnd  report  at  a future  meeting. 
For  printing  transparencies  by  contact  the  emulsion 
referred  to  is  everything  that  can  be  desired.  Some  speci- 
mens on  the  table,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  have  been 
executed  nearly  ten  years,  and  not  undergone  any  change, 
although  no  particular  care  has  been  taken  of  them.  This 
and  many  other  testimonies  all  go  to  speak  well  of  its  per- 
manence ; and  when  we  hike  all  these  advantages  into  due 
consideration,  and  remember  that  this  is  a process  that  has 
never  been  patiently  and  systematically  worked  out,  is  it 
not  a question  whether  such  should  not  be  done,  so  that 
an  easy,  certain,  and  permanent  process  may  be  perfected  ? 

Many  useful  and  valuable  hints  were  enunciated  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  • and  although  1 have  been  careful  in 
this  short  paper  to  avoid  going  into  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  this  emulsion,  yet  I may  add  that  some  experimen- 
talists have  found  great  advantages  by  using  “ carbonate 
of  silver  ” instead  of  “ chloride  of  silver,”  and  others  found 
advantage  by  adding  citric  acid  in  varying  proportions.  All 
these  and  many  other  suggestions  of  an  important  nature 
should  be  duly  weighed,  and,  if  practicable,  aid  in  perfect- 
ing a process  which  could  be  used  for  printing  direct  in 
the  camera,  and  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  collodio- 
chloride  process  upon  glass,  by  development,  has  never 
received  the  attention  it  deserved  at  the  hands  of  our 
clever  experimentalists.  In  conclusion,  I trust  the  few 
words  written,  and  the  prints  handed  round,  will  encourage 
some  of  our  members  to  give  the  subject  full  investigation, 
and  see  whether  a permanent  process  surpassing  in  beauty 
albumenized  prints  cannot  be  perfected,  and  ultimately 
become  universally  adopted,  on  account  of  its  greater 
advantages,  as  well  as  its  simplicity  and  rapidity  of 
execution. 


ON  TIIE  REPRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  RY 
TIIE  POWDER  PROCESS* 


The  film  being  perfectly  dry,  the  plate,  still  warm,  is 
put  under  a negative,  and  printed  in  the  shade  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  printing 
frame,  the  plate  is  agaiu  slightly  warmed,  the  brush  is 
dipped  into  the  graphite,  and  applied  over  the  surface  of 
the  image,  which  should  be  just  slightly  visible.  The 
application  of  the  powder  is  carried  on  in  a shaded  corner 
of  an  ordinary  room  illuminated  by  daylight.  You  must 
not  press  hardly  upon  the  film,  with  the  brush,  but  move 
the  same  over  the  surface  as  lightly  as  possible ; nor  will 
it  do  to  hurry  the  operation. 

In  proportion  as  the  film  cools,  so  the  image  appears. 
By-  carefully'  breathing — or,  better  still,  blowing  -upon  the 
film,  you  will  be  able  to  accelerate  the  process,  and  when 
the  picture  has  attained  sufficient  vigour  y'ou  brush  off  the 
superfluous  graphite  powder  with  a clean  brush. 

A normal  collodion  is  now  applied,  such  as  I send, 
composed  of : — 

Alcohol  500  parts 

Ether  500  „ 

Ryroxyline 15  to  20  parts 

When  this  film  has  set  and  hardened,  the  margins  are 
cut  round  with  a knife,  and  the  plate  put  into  a porcelain 
dish  of  cold  water.  In  three  minutes  the  picture  will  be 
free  from  the  glass  ; and  the  film  may  be  employed  in  this 
position,  or  reversed  with  a soft  brush,  and  taken  out  of 
the  water,  adhering  either  to  the  same  glass  plate  or  to 
another.  A gentle  stream  of  water  falling  upon  the  film 
will  remove  any  chromium  salts  still  remaining  in  the  film, 
and  will  also  press  down  the  loose  film  uniformly  upon  the 
glass  surface  ; finally,  the  plate  is  allowed  to  dry  in  a per- 
pendicular position.  Further  treatment  of  the  plate  with 
varnish  follows  as  a matter  of  course. 

The  image  upon  the  collodion  film  is  very  thin  ; but  you 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  its  tearing  whilst  in  the 
water,  where  it  may  be  easily  manipulated.  I have  to  do 
with  films  of  this  kind  measuring  three  feet  square. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  process  finds  favour  with 
the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  and  trust  that  you, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  society,  will  make  experi- 
ments with  it. 


Im  accordance  with  your  request  I have  returned  the  two 
negatives  you  forwarded  me,  together  with  eight  repro- 
ductions from  the  same.  I have  taken  care  not  to  retouch 
them  in  any  way,  so  that  you  may  see  that  all  the  defects 
in  the  original  are  shown  in  the  reproductions. 

The  sensitive  compound  I have  hitherto  employed  for 
coating  the  plates  is  made  up  of  : — 


Dextrine  

Ordinary  white  sugar... 
Bichromate  of  ammonia 

Water  ...  

Glycerine  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  ... 


4 grammes 


;> 


100 


5) 

D 


2 to  8 drops 


I have  just  made  an  improvement  in  the  process,  horv- 
ever,  by  discovering  a mixture  to  supersede  the  dextrine 
sugar  solution  which  will  keep  good  for  years.  I have 
forwarded  you  a bottle  of  this  new  mixture,  as  also  a 
small  flask  of  the  collodion  I employ  for  stripping  the 
pictures  ; I also  send  some  of  the  graphite  employed  by  me, 
and  a dusting  brush.  With  these  materials,  I am  con- 
vinced, a result  will  be  obtained  at  the  very  first  attempt. 

A new,  well  cleaned,  patent  plate  is  coated  with  the 
sensitive  chromium  solution,  and  after  the  superfluous  liquid 
has  been  allowed  to  flow  off  at  one  of  the  comers,  the 
plate  is  dried  in  the  dark  by  being  placed  upon  a litho- 
graphic stone  or  metal  plate,  a period  of  ten  minutes  being 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  with  a temperature  of  120°  to 
160”  Fahr. 


* A communication  from  Herr  J.  B.  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  to  Mr.  Xi 
Baden  Pritchard,  War  Department,  Woolwich. 


TIIE  PREPARATION  OF  DIFFRACTION 
GRATINGS. 

BY  LORD  RAYLEIGH,  F.R.S.* 

In  testing  gratings  I prefer  to  work  in  a datk  room.  The 
slit  is  fastened  in  the  window-shutter,  outside  which  is 
placed  the  heliostat  or  porte-lumiere.  As  slits  are  frequently 
required  in  optical  experiments,  and,  as  usually  made,  are 
rather  expensive,  I may  be  allowed  to  mention  a very  simple 
method  by  which  serviceable  slits  may  often  be  obtained. 
A piece  of  glass  is  covered  with  tinfoil,  which  must  be 
made  to  adhere  well ; I have  found  a weak  shellac-varnish 
a suitable  cement.  The  alcohol  is  allowed  to  evaporate, 
and  the  thin  layer  of  shellac  softened  by  heat.  In  order  to 
make  a slit,  it  is  ouly  necessary  to  lay  a straightedge  on 
the  tinfoil  and  draw  a line  with  a sharp  knife,  afterwards 
wiping  the  line  of  the  cut  with  a rag  moistened  with 
alcohol.  The  width  and  regularity  of  the  slit  may  be 
judged  of  by  holding  it  close  to  the  eye,  and  observing  the 
appearance  presented  by  a distant  candle.  The  narrower 
the  aperture,  the  more  dilated  (in  the  direction  of  the 
width  of  the  slit)  the  image  will  appear.  Broader  slits  may 
be  made  by  removing  the  foil  between  two  parallel  cuts. 

At  a distance  of  twelve  feet  or  more  from  the  shutter  are 
placed  the  grating  and  the  object-glass  of  the  observing 
telescope.  In  making  the  preliminary  adjustments,  it  is 
convenient  to  use  a slit  so  wide  that  the  spectra  and  the 
light  reflected  from  the  grating  can  be  seen  on  a screen. 
By  the  second,  the  aspect  of  the  plane  of  the  grating  can 
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be  judged  of;  and  when  the  line  of  spectra  is  horizontal,  it 
will  be  kuown  that  the  lines  of  the  grating  are  vertical  and 
parallel  to  the  slit.  As  object-glass,  I am  in  the  habit  of 
using  a single  lens  of  about  twenty-four  inches  solar  focus. 
The  eye-piece  is  a high  power  achromatic,  supplied  by 
Mr.  Browning,  and  forms,  with  the  object-glass,  a telescope 
of  much  higher  magnifying  power  than  is  ordinarily  used 
in  spectroscopes.  Without  a high  power  it  is  impossible  to  [ 
bring  out  the  full  value  of  the  grating.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  best  definition,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  carefully  the 
aspect  of  the  object-glass;  and  I find  that  the  best  aspect 
is  not  always  the  same.  It  is  possible  that  the  performance 
of  other  optical  instruments  might  occasionally  be  improved 
if  means  were  provided  for  a slight  alteration  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  optic  axis  of  one  of  the  lenses  employed.  The 
grating  itself  I usually  place  approximately  in  the  position 
of  minimum  deviation. 

The  copies  on  worked  glass  by  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic processes,  and  by  the  modification  of  the  collodio- 
chloride  last  described,  rarely  fail  in  definition.  With  the 
original  (3,000)  grating,  or  with  the  copies,  I can  make  out 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  all  that  is  shown  in  Angstrom's  map. 
"SVitli  this  grating,  the  third  spectrum  is  generally  the 
most  serviceable.  Wnen  the  picked  patent  plate  is  employed, 
there  will  generally  be  a proportion  whose  performance  is 
less  satisfactory,  though  few  which  would  not  give  very  fail- 
results  when  tested  by  a low  power  only.  Some  cannot  be 
considered  inferior  to  the  worked  glass — at  least  when  the 
object-glass  is  specially  adjusted  lor  them.  In  many  cases 
the  definition  may  bo  considerably  improved  by  the  use  of 
a diaphragm  in  the  form  of  a horizontal  slit,  so  placed  that 
only  the  cential  parts  of  the  lines  of  the  grating  are 
operative.  In  respect  of  brilliancy,  gratings  may  be  more 
quickly  judged  of;  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  examine  the 
spectra  of  a candle  placed  in  a dark  room. 

The  lines  themselves  are,  of  course,  too  close  to  be  seen 
without  a microscope  ; but  their  presence  may  be  detected, 
and  even  the  interval  between  them  measured,  without 
optical  aid,  by  a method  not  depending  on  the  production 
of  spectra  or  requiring  a knowledge  of  the  wave  length  of 
light.  If  two  photographic  copies  containing  the  same 
number  of  lines  to  the  inch  be  placed  in  contact,  film  to 
film,  in  such  a manner  that  the  lines  are  nearly  parallel  in 
the  two  gratings,  a system  of  parallel  bars  develops  itself, 
whose  direction  bisects  the  external  angle  between  the 
directions  of  the  original  lines,  and  whose  distance  increases 
as  the  angle  of  inclination  diminishes.  The  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  will  be  readily  understood  by  drawing  on 
paper  two  sets  of  equally  distant  and  not  too  thin  bars 
inclined  at  a small  angle.  Where  the  opaque  and  trans- 
parent parts  severally  overlap,  the  obstruction  of  light  is, 
on  the  average,  less  than  the  double  of  that  due  to  each 
set  separately,*  and,  consequently,  these  places  appear  by 
comparison  bright.  The  interval  between  the  bars  is 
evidently  half  the  long  diagonal  of  the  rhombus  formed  by 
two  pairs  of  consecutive  lines,  and  is  expressed  by  \ 
a cos  | 0-^sin  6,  or  approximately  az~0,  where  a is  the 
interval  between  the  primary  lines,  and  6 the  mutual 
inclination  of  the  two  sets. 

When  parallelism  is  very  closely  approached,  the  bars  \ 
become  irregular,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
ruling.  This  phenomenon  might,  perhaps,  be  made  useful 
as  a test. 

If  the  plaucs  of  the  films  bo  not  quito  parallel,  bars 
parallel  to  the  original  lines  may  appear  when  the  lino  of 
intersection  of  the  planes  is  in  the  same  direction.  This 
arises  from  a foreshortening  of  one  of  the  sets,  making  it 
equivalent  to  a gratrng  of  a somewhat  higher  degree  of 
fineness. 

When  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  opaque  bar 
on  the  copy,  which  corresponds  to  the  shadow  of  the  groove 

* The  mathematical  reader  will  easily  prove  this  from  the  law  of 
absorption. 


of  the  original,  is  seen  to  be  composite,  being  not  unfree- 
quently  traversed  along  its  length  by  several  fine  lines  of 
transparency.  In  one  case,  where  the  copy  was  on  common 
glass,  this  effect  went  so  far  that  at  curtain  parts  of  the 
grating  the  periodicity  was  altered  by  each  line  splitting 
into  two,  the  first  spectrum  altogether  disappearing.  In 
order  to  make  this  observation,  the  eye  should  be  placed  at 
the  point  where  the  pure  spectra  are  formed,  and  be  focussed 
on  the  grating.  The  places  in  question  will  then  appear  as 
irregular  dark  bands. 

'file  tlisappearance  of  the  first  spectrum  is  very  unusual  ; 
but  it  is  common  for  bands  to  appear  when  the  eye  is 
placed  in  the  place  of  the  fourth  and  higher  spectra.  When 
the  order  is  high,  the  bands  will  not  be  black,  but  coloured 
with  light  belonging  to  one  of  the  other  spectra.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this  occurs.  In  the 
process  of  copying,  the  groove  of  the  original  is  widened 
into  a bar,  whose  width  depends  on  the  closeness  of  contact, 
an  element  which  necessarily  varies  at  different  parts  of  the 
plate.  The  dark  bauds  are  the  locus  of  points  at  which  the 
relation  of  the  alternate  parts  is  such  as  to  destroy  the 
spectrum  iu  question. 

I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  method  of 
copying  on  lines  closer  than  G.000  to  the  inch  ; but  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  limit  of  fineness  was  not  attained.  I 
should  expect  to  find  no  difficulty  with  lines  10,000  or 
12,1)00  to  the  inch  ; but  beyond  that  point  it  is  possible 
that  the  method  would  (ail,  or  require  special  precautions, 
such  as  the  use  of  extra  Hat  glass,  and  greater  pressure  to 
ensure  close  contact  in  the  printing.  For  preliminary 
experiments  I should  be  inclined  to  try  mica  as  a support, 
whose  flexibility  would  facilitate  a close  contact.  1 may 
mention  that  l have  none  copies  of  the  3,000-line  grating 
on  sheets  of  mica,  which  may  be  obtained  very  thin  and 
smooth  from  the  photographic  dealers.  For  more  con- 
venient manipulation  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  prepara- 
tion, the  mica  should  bo  mounted  on  a sheet  of  glass  of  the 
same  size  as  itself.  A small  drop  of  water  interposed  will 
ensure  a sufficiently  close  adhesion. 

I have  tried  to  take  copies  of  copies,  but  with  indifferent 
success,  even  when  the  performance  of  the  first  was  not 
perceptibly  inferior  to  that  of  the  original. 

Gratings  may  be  copied  without  the  aid  of  photography 
by  simply  taking  a cast.  Following  Brewster,  1 have 
obtained  a fair  result  by  allowing  filtered  gelatine  to  dry 
after  being  poured  on  the  3,000  Nobert.  This  method, 
however,  is  attended  with  much  more  risk  to  the  original, 
and  is,  besides,  open  to  other  objections,  sufficient,  1 think, 
to  prevent  its  competing  with  photography- 



licccnt  Ihitfuts. 

TONING,  FIXING,  AND  WASHING. 

BY  JAMES  BECKETT. 

The  following  specification  describes  some  mechanical 
contrivances  to  aid  toning,  fixing,  and  washing: — 

“ This  my  said  invention  has  for  its  object  an  improved  system 
of  treating  photographic  prints  immediately  after  being  taken 
from  the  negative,  so  that  the  operations  of  ‘ washing,’  ‘ toning,’ 
T washing,’  ‘fixing,’  and  ‘washing’  may  be  performed  in  n 
superior,  expeditious,  efficient,  and  economical  manner,  and  be 
converted  into  a continuous  process. 

•‘  These  my  improvements  may  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of 
(say)  three  small  troughs  having  circular  bottoms  into  which  the 
‘ toning,’  • fixing,’  and  • washing  ’ fluids  are  placed.  These  troughs 
are  formed  at  their  ends  with  suitable  bearings  to  receive  the  axle 
of  a small  drum  or  cylinder,  which  is  of  a convenient  diameter  to 
work  round  in  close  proximity  but  not  in  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  the  trough.  The  prints,  when  removed  from  the  printing-frame, 
I first  cut  to  the  required  size,  and  then  spread  them  (picture 
surface  outside)  over  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  revolving  drum, 
where  I secure  them  in  position  by  means  of  clastic  hands,  or  in 
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any  other  suitable  way.  The  cylinder  I then  place  on  the  bearings 
of  "the  washing  trough,  and  rotate  it  so  as  to  bring  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  pictures  in  contact  with  the  water,  to  remove  the  nitrate 
of  silver  from  the  prints.  After  having  performed  this  operation 
and  discharged  the  remaining  water,  I introduce  toning  solution 
into  the  trough,  when  I again  rotate  the  cylinder  until  the  prints 
are  toned,  after  which  I withdraw  the  remains  of  the  toning  solu- 
tion from  the  trough.  I then  introduce  several  changes  of  fresh 
water  to  remove  the  toning  solution  from  t lie  surface  of  the  priuts, 
and  afterwards  remove  the  cylinder,  with  the  prints  thereon,  to  the 
hypo  or  fixing  solution  trough.  1 again  rotate  the  cylinder  so  as 
to  pass  the  surfaces  of  the  prints  through  the  fixing  solution  for 
a few  minutes,  and  then  remove  the  cylinder  to  the  water  trough 
to  receive  its  final  washing. 

“ In  place  of  using  the  cylinder  or  cylinders  for  carrying  the 
prints,  as  hereinbefore  described,  Hat  surface  plates  may  be  sub- 
stituted. which  plates  1 provide  with  india-rubber  bands,  or  their 
mechanical  equivalent,  for  securing  the  prints  thereto,  as  before 
described,  by  which  arraugemeut  the  dishes  at  present  used  by 
photographers  may  be  utilized  by  being  substituted  for  the  round- 
bottom  troughs  described. 

‘•This  principle  of  surface  dipping  will  be  found  in  practice 
infinitely  superior  to  the  total  immersion  and  saturation  from  both 
sides  of  the  paper  as  at  present  practised,  which  is  highly  detri- 
mental and  injurious  to  the  prints,  aud  at  the  same  time  causes 
great  waste  of  the  expensive  fluids  used  in  the  several  operations. 

“I  prefer  to  form  the  troughs,  cylinders,  and  flat  plates  of 
stoneware,  porcelain,  glass,  or  other  vitreous  material  or  materials  ; 
but  wood,  metal,  or  other  substances  may  be  used. 

“ In  some  cases  I prefer  to  attach  the  upright  bearings  on  which 
the  cylinder  rotates  to  a base-plate  or  stand,  which  is  arranged  to 
receive  a loose  trough  having  a concave  internal  or  other  suitably 
shaped  bottom ; and  in  most  cases  1 prefer  to  construct  the  up- 
rights with  at  least  two  bearing.-,  so  that  the  cyliuder  being  placed 
on  the  upper  pair  of  bearings,  it  will  be  above  and  free  from  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  in  the  trough,  which  will  be  found  convenient 
when  the  toning  or  other  process  is  required  to  be  suspended  for 
a time,  as  will  be  well  understood  by  all  practical  photographers. 

‘•Having  now  fully  ascertained  aud  described  the  nature  of 
this  my  said  invention,  and  the  best  means  1 am  acquainted  with 
for  carrying  the  same  into  practical  effect,  I wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I do  not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  detailed 
proportions  or  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus 
hereinbefore  described  and  set  forth,  as  these,  it  will  be  seen,  may 
be  considerably  varied  without  departing  from  the  invention  ; but 
what  I claim  is, — 

“ 1st.  The  improved  system  of  treating  photographic  prints  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  fully 
described  and  set  forth. 

‘•Aud  lastly,  the  general  construction,  form,  and  arrangement  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus,  operated  substantially  as  and  for 
the  purposes  hereinbefore  fully  described  and  set  forth.” 


PREPARING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  COLOURING. 

BY  ROBERT  FAULKNER. 

This  invention  consists,  in  various  inodes,  of  giving  a sur- 
face to  photographs  suitable  for  receiving  colour,  so  as  to 
produce  a rich  and  transparent  effect.  The  specification 
runs  as  follows  : — 

“ The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  obtain  an  artistic  effect  in 
photographs,  whether  taken  direct,  or  enlargements,  either  on  plain 
or  albumenizod  paper,  or  carbon  prints,  portraits,  landscapes, 
architectural  designs,  and  other  subjects,  by  obtaining  by  indenta- 
tion on  different  purts  of  the  picture  surfaces  more  or  less 
roughened  or  granulated,  which  can  take  tints  with  greater  richness 
and  variety  than  can  be  obtained  on  the  usually  smooth  and 
uniform  surface. 

“ One  method  of  effecting  this  is  as  follows  : — 1 place  a sheet  of 
emery,  glass,  or  pumice  paper,  or  paper  otherwise  roughened  or 
granulated,  or  linen,  in  contact  with  the  picture  to  be  operated  on, 
aud  subject  them  to  pressure,  either  by  passing  them  between  rollers, 
or  in  any  press  of  known  construction. 

” In  effecting  this  process  I prefer  to  lay  the  print  or  other 
subject  with  its  back  to  the  roughened  surface,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  print  to  place  blotting  paper  or  other  yielding  material  of  like 
character,  and  then  subject  the  whole  to  pressure.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  damp  the  print  in  the  first  place,  so  that  it  more  readily 
takes  the  impression  of  the  indentations.  » If  it  is  desirable  that 


certain  portions  of  the  picture  should  be  protected  from  the  rough- 
ening action,  I either  cut  or  scrape  out  these  parts  in  the  roughened 
paper,  or  I place  pieces  of  thin  smooth  paper,  or  thin  sheet  india- 
rubber,  gelatine,  or  collodion  film  (which  is  sometimes  called 
collodion  leather),  goldbeaters’  skin,  or  other  suitable  material,  on 
those  parts  of  the  picture  which  are  to  bo  protected,  and  then 
apply  the  pressure  ; or  when  no  part  of  the  picture  has  1 eon  thus 
protected,  the  indentations  made  oil  any  part  n ay  be  afterwards 
obliterated  by  means  of  a burnisher.  By  this  means  the  picture 
acquires  a granulated  surface  which  will  take  colour  very  readily. 
This  colour  may  be  merely  a variety  of  the  colour  of  the  picture 
itself,  or  other  tints  may  be  used,  according  to  (he  taste  of  the 
artist,  either  in  chalk,  water,  or  oil.  For  vignettes,  particularly, 
this  method  gives  the  background  a granulated  surface,  which  can 
hold  colour  and  present  a perfectly  stippled  effect,  and  this  effect 
can  be  heightened  according  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
artist  and  the  requirements  of  the  picture. 

“ This  stippled  effect  can  be  varied  according  to  the  size  and 
grain  of  the  paper  or  other  substance  employed  for  producing  it, 
and  the  pressure  may  be  repeated  several  times  if  desired. 
The  picture,  when  finished,  may  be  rolled  or  pressed  to  give  it 
smoothness. 

“ Another  method  is  as  follows : — 1 take  fine  emery  or  glass 
powder,  or  ground  silex,  pumice,  or  other  similar  powder,  or  filings 
of  metal,  and  cover  those  parts  of  the  picture  which  are  required 
to  be  acted  upon,  aud  then  I subject  it  to  pressure,  paper,  card- 
board, millboard,  or  sheet  metal  being  placed  over  the  picture 
before  pressure  is  applied.  After  pressure  the  powder  is  dusted  oft, 
aud  colour  can  be  applied  to  the  granulated  surface  produced  by 
its  impression.  In  applying  the  powder  very  little  care  is 
necessary,  because  should  the  powder  overlap  any  part  not 
requiring  granulation,  no  injury  will  result  to  the  picture,  the 
grain  being  rendered  visible  only  when  colour  is  applied  to  it ; or 
instead  of  applying  the  powder  to  the  face  of  the  picture  it  may 
be  dusted  on  the  back  thereof  before  the  pressure  is  applied. 

“ Instead  of  dusting  on  the  powder  it  may  be  made  into  a paste 
and  laid  with  the  brush  over  the  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  when  dry  the  pressure  is  applied.  By  this  mode  of 
procedure  the  surface  can  be  prepared  well  when  powerful  effects 
are  desired,  and  often  it  is  desirable  to  mix  colouring  matter  with 
this  paste. 

“The  paste  may  be  made  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  benzole 
or  any  liquid  which  will  not  injure  the  photograph  ; but  no 
gummy  or  otherwise  adhesive  substance  should  be  used,  other- 
wise the  powder  could  not  be  removed  after  the  pressure  has  been 
applied. 

“ For  some  effects  it  is  desirable  that  the  powder  should  remain 
on  the  surface.  In  such  cases  I serve  the  picture  with  a solution 
of  gelatine  or  other  adhesive  substance,  and  while  this  is  moist  I 
sift  the  powder  over  it.  When  dry  the  superfluous  dust  is  shaken 
off.  This  process  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  carbon  prints  wheu 
just  developed. 

“When  it  is  desirable  to  have  a surface  presenting  greater  regu- 
larity or  a lined  effect,  engraved  plates  or  rollers,  such  as  are 
employed  for  embossing  fabrics,  may  be  employed  for  pressing  the 
picture,  and  the  colour  can  then  be  applied  to  such  parts  of  the 
lined  surface  as  may  be  desired.  In  this  case  also  the  parts  where 
a lined  effect  is  not  desired  may  be  protected  by  pieces  of  thin 
sheet  or  film  before  pressure. 

“It  will  be  evident  that  my  before-described  invention  may  also 
be  applied  with  advantage  for  preparing  the  surfaces  of  water-colour 
drawings  for  receiving  tints. 

“Photographs  or  prints  prepared  as  above  described  are  thus 
rendered  fit  for  the  reception  particularly  of  dry  colours,  such  as 
chalks,  crayons,  pastiles,  and  the  like,  or  pigments  applied  in  the 
powdered  form.  For  backgrounds  of  photographs  a mineral  grey, 
either  in  powder  or  made  up  into  crayon,  will  be  found  especially 
suitable.  When  the  colour  is  darker  than  desirable  it  may  be 
lightened  byfrubbing  with  bread,  glass  paper,  or  ink  eraser.  After 
colours  or  shades  have  been  applied  the  surface  may  be  again 
indented  as  above  described,  either  for  the  purpose  of  heightening 
the  effect  of  the  tints  already  applied,  or  in  order  to  render  it 
susceptible  of  farther  tinting  or  shading. 

“ Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I would  have  it 
understood  that  1 make  no  claim  for  the  production  of  roughened 
paper  generally  on  which  drawings  are  to  be  made  ; but  I claim 
the  methods  substantially  as  herein  described  of  roughening  by 
indentation  those  parts  of  the  surfaces  of  photographs  and 
other  prints  on  smooth  paper  to  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  colour 
or  shading.” 
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YELLOW  SPOTS  ON  PRINTS. 

All  the  causes  of  minute  yellow  spots  in  prints  have  not 
yet  been  determined  with  certainty ; but  a large  number 
of  the  sources  of  this  prevalent  defect  have  been  traced 
home  with  tolerable  precision.  As  an  unusual  number  of 
complaints  of  trouble  in  this  direction  have  come  under 
our  attention  recently,  and  in  mentioning  one  or  two  of 
the  most  recently  suggested  origins  of  spots,  we  shall  add 
a very  brief  resume  of  other  prevalent  causes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  common  source 
of  this  trouble,  from  which  careless  or  inexperienced 
printers  most  frequently  suffer— imperfect  fixation. 
Fresh  hyposulphite  solution,  not  too  weak  ; a temperature 
of  60°  Fahrenheit ; and  constant  moving  of  the  prints,  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking  together,  are  indispensable 
conditions  in  fixing:  and  the  absence  of  any  of  them 
always  produces  risk  of  imperfect  fixation,  from  which 
must  proceed  yellowness  generally,  and  patches  or  spots 
of  dirty  yellowish-brown  mottling  and  defacing  the  print. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  minute  air  bubbles  do  not  form 
on  the  print  during  fixing,  or  small  yellow  spots  of 
imperfect  fixation  must  follow.  Thorough  washing  is,  of 
course,  necessary,  and  clean  vessels  in  which  to  perform 
the  washing  are,  of  course,  well  understood  conditions  of 
clean  and  permanent  prints.  It  is  rather  to  the  more 
occult,  or  unexpected,  or  unknown,  sources  of  spots  to 
which  we  here  direct  a few  moments’  attention. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  cases  of  these  minute  yellow 
spots,  which  deface  the  print  and  drive  the  photographer 
distiacted,  came  under  our  attention  some  time  ago.  It 
occurred  in  the  hands  of  a provincial  portraitist,  and 
continued  for  several  months.  Every  possible  or 
suggested  cause  was  carefully  submitted  to  test,  without 
any  result.  The  gentleman  in  question,  one  of  the  most 
able,  precise,  and  fastidious  amongst  high-class  photo- 
graphers, came  up  to  town  to  consult  experts  amongst 
theorists  and  experienced  practitioners  alike  without  re- 
sult ; and  at  last,  when  verging  upon  acute  mania,  a nappy 
inspiration,  or  a happy  suggestion — we  forget  which — 
pointed  to  the  coke  fire  burnt  in  the  printing  room,  which 
might  give  rise  to  floating  sulphurous  particles  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  coke  fire  was  at  once  banished,  and 
with  it  disappeared  the  spots  of  the  character  which 
Lady  Macbeth  so  emphatically  objurgates. 

Another  case,  of  equally  obstinate  character,  more 
recently  came  under  our  attention.  Again  a careful  pro- 
vincial portraitist  was  the  victim,  and  every  possible  source 
was  examined  with  minute  care.  After  a careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  conditions  brought  under  our  attention, 
we  camo  to  the  conclusion  that  the  probable  cause  was  the 
dust  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  iu  the  printing  room,  and 


the  latest  advice  confirmed  this  conjecture.  The  cause  in 
question  is,  we  are  satisfied,  a prolific  source  of  anuoyance. 
Small  crystals  of  hyposulphite  are  dropped  and  crushed 
under  foot.  Portions  of  hyposulphite  solution  are  spilled 
and  dried  up,  and  the  particles  remain  on  the  ground. 
Even  drops  of  hyposulphite  solution  falling  upon  the 
ground,  as  the  prints  are  lifted  from  the  fixing  bath  into 
the  washing  dishes,  eventually  leave  traces  of  the  dry  salt 
upon  the  floor.  This  in  hot  weather  flies  about  as  dust, 
either  when  swept  up  or  when  trod  upon,  and  these 
particles  of  dust,  coming  into  contact  with  sensitive  paper 
and  with  prints,  become  the  sources  of  countless  defects 
and  unnumbered  troubles  apparently  without  origin. 

The  action  of  the  bronze  powder  used  for  printing  upon 
the  mounting  cards  has  been  very  distinctly  traced,  and  we 
have  repeatedly  pointed  it  out  as  a sure  and  fertile  source 
of  yellow  spots  ; but,  despite  warning,  we  see  that  it  is  still 
most  extensively  used.  In  one  case,  a jar  of  chloride  of 
lime  open  in  the  printing  room  was  found  the  cause  of 
spots.  In  another  a few  crystals  of  citric  acid  crushed 
under  foot,  and  pervading  the  atmosphere  as  dust,  caused 
much  trouble  during  many  days.  The  use  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur for  reducing  the  silver  in  the  hyposulphite  solution 
has  been  found  similarly  troublesome.  Mr.  Bovey  pointed 
out  that  particles  of  oxide  of  iron  hanging  about  iron 
developed  negatives  was  a not  unfrequent  cause  of  spots 
on  prints.  Common  cards,  acid  paste  and  gum,  and  other 
obvious  causes  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  a case  was 
mentioned  in  which  the  mounting  cards  were  suspected  as 
the  cause  of  spots ; but  the  same  batch  ot  prints  and  the 
same  cards,  taken  to  another  photographer’s  establishment 
to  mount,  gave  no  such  defects,  and  the  defect  was 
eventually  traced  to  excessive  moisture  in  the  original 
photographer's  printing  room,  causing  a fungoid  growth 
on  the  albumenized  surface.  Packing  prints  in  heaps 
when  only  partially  dried  has  been  found,  in  warm  weather, 
to  give  rise  to  similar  spots  from  a similar  cause.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  occasionally  defects  in  the  original 
paper,  or  iu  the  albumenized  surface,  are  the  origin  of  spots 
on  the  print ; but  photographers  are,  as  a rule,  only  too 
ready  to  attribute  such  spots  to  defects  in  the  paper, 
whilst,  in  truth,  they  are,  in  many  cases,  due  to  preventible 
causes  within  their  own  control.  A cause  hitherto  un- 
familiar has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Anthony,  in 
the  Photoyra/ihic  Bulletin , which  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 
He  says: — “ Having  had  occasion  recently  to  inspect  some 
prints  that  were  covered  with  minute  yellow  spots,  we  dis- 
covered that  each  spot  marked  the  jdace  of  a small  bubble. 
Whether  these  bubbles  occurred,  as  they  generally  do, 
from  the  action  of  the  washing  water,  or  whether  they 
were  in  the  paper  before  it  was  silvered,  could  not  be 
determined  ; but  their  appearance  indicated  the  possibility 
of  their  having  occurred  in  the  albumenizing  of  the  paper. 
Persons  accustomed  to  albumenizing  are  aware  that  a 
fermentation  frequently  takes  place  in  prepared  albumen, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of  a profusion  of 
minute  bubbles.  These  are  sometimes  so  minute  that 
they  are  scarcely  perceptible.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
yellow  spots  so  often  complained  of  may  owe  their  origin 
to  this  condition  of  the  albumen  V ” 

The  cause  in  question  appears  to  be  a very  probable 
one  in  many  cases,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  majority  the 
trouble  rests  with  causes  really  under  the  control  of  the 
photographer,  the  remedy  consisting  in  special  cleanliness 
of  atmosphere,  water,  dishes,  fingers,  and  everything  which 
can  come  into  contact  with  the  delicate  and  sensitive  sur- 
face of  the  print  during  its  various  stages  of  production. 


WESTON’S  PATENT  ROTARY  BURNISHER. 
Some  months  ago  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
an  important  novelty  in  the  finishing  of  photographs, 
whereby  a degree  of  perfection  of  surface  was  obtained 
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beyond  all  comparison  more  beautiful  than  any  we  had 
seen  produced  before.  This  admirable  result  was  produced 
by  a process  of  burnishing  in  place  of  the  ordinary  rolling 
pressure  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to  apply.  This 
valuable  and  successful  modification  of  the  ordinary  method 
of  securing  a fine  surface  was  due  to  Mr.  Weston,  an 
amateur  photographer  in  the  United  Suites,  to  whose 
fecund  ingenuity  in  invention  the  l’ateni  Ollice  in  the 
States,  we  understand,  bears  frequent  witness.  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  burnisher — Mr.  J.  P.  Bass,  Mayor  of 
Bangor,  Mayne — has  recently  visited  this  county, 
aud  to  him  we  were  indebted  for  various  interesting  details 
as  to  Mr.  Weston’s  invention,  and  the  sight  of  some  very 
admirable  examples  of  photography  by  high-class  photo- 
graphers in  America,  amongst  which  were  some  of  especial 
interest  and  excellence  by  Mr.  Weston  himself. 

A more  extended  knowledge  of  the  burnisher,  and 
examination  of  its  results  more  than  confirm  our  first  im- 
pressions. It  is  difficult  by  merely  verbal  description  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  precise  nature  and  extent 
of  the  superiority  of  the  result  obtained  as  compared  with 
rolling  pressure  merely,  a personal  examination  being 
necessary  to  perfect  appreciation  of  the  actual  gain.  A 
brief  consideration  of  the  facts  will,  however,  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  the  character  of  the  result  obtained. 
It  is  not  merely  polish,  or  glitter,  which,  as  such,  would  be 
an  absolutely  bad  quality  in  a pictorial  surface.  It  is  abso- 
lute evenness,  the  perfection  of  smoothness,  in  texture  and 
surface,  with  such  high  polish  as  belongs  to  a perfectly 
even  and  smooth  surface.  A most  glittering  surface  might 
be  given  to  an  impressed  print  by  varnishing  it ; but  the 
effect  would  be  vulgar  and  unpleasing.  The  surface  of 
highly  albumenized  paper  is  very  bright,  but  is  not  smooth 
and  even : it  consists  of  multitudes  of  little  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  albumen  varnish  only  produces  glitter,  not 
a really  fine  surface.  liolling  improves  this  somewhat 
by  crushing  down  the  little  inequalities  of  surface.  But 
what  rolling  pressure  does  to  some  extent,  burnishing  does 
perfectly.  This  will  be  apparent  on  a moment’s  thought. 
If  the  reader  will  press  with  his  thumb-nail  up  an  unrolled 
print  with  all  the  force  he  can  apply,  he  will  find  that  he 
makes  but  little  impression  upon  the  surface ; but  if, 
instead  of  merely  pressing,  he  move  his  thumb  with  burnish- 
ing pressure,  the  effect  will  soon  become  apparent ; and  it 
is  this  effect  which,  in  an  enormously  intensified  degree,  is 
gained  by  the  burnisher  beyond  that  obtained  by  ordinary 
rolling  pressure  without  friction. 

The  result,  should  hewever,  be  seen  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate it.  Every  photogragher  knows  the  beauty  which  a 
print  possesses  whilst  in  the  water,  before  it  has  been 
dried,  and  every  photographer  has  mourned  the  disappear- 
ance of  that  bloom  as  the  print  has  dried,  the  transparent 
shadows,  with  minute  detail,  often  becoming  a dull,  opaque 
mass,  without  detail  at  all.  One  peculiarity  of  the  burnish- 
ing is,  that  it  seems  to  restore  the  effect  which  the  print 
had  whilst  in  the  water,  and  which  it  lost  when  dry.  It 
also  brings  out  minute  detail  admirably,  and  gives  to 
prints  from  a good  untouched  negative,  the  peculiar  model- 
ling and  finish  seen  in  prints  from  a skilfully  retouched 
negative.  Some  prints  of  an  old  coal-heaver,  sent  to  us 

by  Mr.  Weston,  from  what  he  terms  a “ raw”  negative 

the  term  admirably  describes  an  uncooked,  unsophisti- 
cated, untouched  negative — have  all  the  fine  texture  of 
the  most  perfect  retouching.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  when  good  detail  is  in  the  negative  no  touching 
can  surpass  it  ; but  even  when  in  the  negative,  it  is,  alas! 
often  unseen  in  the  print,  until  enamelling,  rolling,  or,  best 
of  all,  burnishing,  bring  all  out  in  the  print  which  exists 
in  the  negative.  All  metropolitan  photographers  can 
easily  judge  for  themselves,  ns  Mr.  Rouch,  who  has  become 
agent  for  Loudon,  has  one  of  the  burnishers  fitted  up  for 
use,  and  will  be  happy  to  show  its  working  and  result  to 
all  interested. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Photoouaphic  Poisons  and  Their  Remedies—  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  photographic  journals 
have  recorded  accidents,  more  or  less  grave,  resulting 
from  poison,  fire,  explosions,  &c.,  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  studios  of  photographers.  All  who  know  anything 
of  photographic  matters  are  aware  that  those  who  follow 
the  profession  are  often  attacked  by  affections  contracted 
in  their  daily  work  ; the  greater  part  of  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  the  art  are  compelled  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  noxious  vapours,  and  to 
work  with  chemicals  capable  of  exerting  a baneful  in- 
fluence upon  their  health.  Many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
myself,  have  repeatedly  addressed  our  readers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  precautions  to  be  taken,  and  whenever  it  has  been 
possible  we  have  made  known  the  means  of  combating  the 
dangerous  influences  in  question.  A medical  man,  who  is 
connected  with  a great  many  operating  photographers, 
and  who  is  consequently  in  a position  to  furnish  much 
valuable  advice,  has  now  come  forward  to  aid  us  after  an 
experience  of  several  years.  Dr.  Ilenri  Napias,  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  the  Photographic  Benevolent  Society  of 
France,  has  just  sent  me,  for  insertion  in  my  journal,  a 
communication  entitled  “ Remarks  upon  the  General 
Health  of  Photographers,”  aud  I do  not  think  that  a few 
extracts  from  this  document  will  be  unwelcome  to  your 
readers. 

The  first  point  upon  which  the  author  insists  most  ener- 
getically is  to  the  effect  that  those  who  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  ethereal  vapour  should  restrict  to  a 
minimum  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Any  alcohol  absorbed 
increases  the  action  of  the  ether  that  is  breathed,  and 
thus  injurious  effects  are  brought  about  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  existed.  Walking  in  the  open  air  is  one 
of  the  best  means  of  throwing  out  the  ether  from  one’s 
system,  aud  the  taking  of  seltzer  or  soda  water,  or  lemon- 
ade, or  other  acid  drink,  assists  also  in  neutralising  its 
effect.  Instead  of  taking  vermouth,  or  especially  absinthe, 
it  is  much  better  to  drink,  before  breakfast  or  before  sup- 
per, a small  glass  of  quinine  wine,  which  will  have  the 
double  effect  of  neutralising,  in  some  degree,  the  effects  of 
the  ethereal  vapour,  and  improving  the  appetite  and 
favouring  digestion.  In  any  case,  when  a photographer 
suffers  much  from  headache — a malady,  unfortunately, 
rather  prevalent — it  is  recommended  that  a few  drops  of 
ammonia  and  a few  drops  of  vinegar  dropped  into  a glass 
of  sugar  and  water,  be  taken. 

Among  the  chemical  products  which  photographers  so 
often  employ,  the  most  dangerous  are  certainly  cyanide  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  silver,  bichromate  of  potash,  and  the 
bichloride  of  mercury.  Dr.  Napias  desires  photographers 
to  renounce  altogether  the  employment  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  as  a fixing  agent,  and  especially  as  a means  of 
removing  stains  of  silver  from  the  hands.  Photographic 
operators  who  have  to  do  with  this  dangerous  substance 
often  have  their  hands  chapped  during  the  winter,  and  they 
are  then,  of  course,  very  liable  to  be  poisoned,  if  not 
actually  killed,  by  the  application  of  this  virulent  com- 
pound. 

The  first  symptoms  of  poisoning,  either  by  the  absorption 
of  cyanide  through  the  skin,  or  taking  it  inwardly,  are  pains 
in  the  heart  and  head,  a feeling  of  numbness  and  sleepiness, 
and  a painful  difficulty, in  breathing,  which  becomes  irre- 
gular and  interrupted  by  profound  sighs.  If  the  poisoning 
is  in  a strong  degree,  and  has  penetrated  the  system 
through  the  stomach,  the  mouth  is  bitter,  the  throat  and 
palate  are  burning,  sickness  and  diarrhcea  set  in,  together 
with  abundant  salivation  ; the  pulse  becomes  insensible, 
the  eyesight  is  troubled,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  eyes 
appear  to  grow  bigger,  while  the  body  is  bathed  in  a cold 
perspiration.  In  serious  cases  a general  prostration  is 
manifested,  interrupted  by  convulsions  ; paralysis  succeeds, 
and  death  takes  place  in  a syncope. 
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All  these  phenomena  succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  scarcely  time  to  observe  them  and  cope  with  them. 
In  the  case  of  a cure,  the  bad  effects  of  the  poisoning  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  and  the  patient  suffers  long  from 
nervous  respiration,  kc.,  and  sometimes  even  is  smitten 
with  paralysis  of  certain  muscles.  As  soon  as  any  ill  effects 
are  observed  from  poisoning  with  cyanide,  the  wound 
should  in  the  first  place  be  washed  with  water  saturated 
with  chlorine  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  patient 
should  take  two  or  three  grammes  of  the  same  upon  a lump 
of  sugar.  He  should  be  put  to  bed,  well  covered  up,  and 
hot  water  bottles  placed  at  his  feet  and  along  the  body  ; 
then  the  apartment  should  be  freely  opened,  for  fresh  air 
is  indispensable  under  the  circumstances.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  patient  should  have  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  with 
ten  drops  of  laudanum  and  one  or  two  dessert  spoonfuls  of 
rum  or  brandy,  but  on  no  account  kirschwasser.  A drink 
of  this  kind  is  administered  three  or  four  times  at  an  inter- 
val of  a quarter  or  half  an  hour.  If  the  symptoms  continue 
to  be  of  a grave  nature,  besides  the  treatment  above  indi- 
cated, the  patient  should  frequently  be  allowed  to  breathe 
chlorine  water,  and  every  five  minutes  he  should  be  given 
a teaspoonful  of  the  following  compound : — 

Chlorine  water  ...  ...  ...  5 grammes 

Chlorhydrate  of  ammonia  ...  2 ,, 

Water  sweetened  with  sugar...  250  ,, 

As  soon  as  the  patient  shows  signs  of  rallying,  the  lauda- 
num in  the  tea  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  drink  is 
given  every  half  hour  instead  of  every  quarter.  If  no 
chlorine  water  should  be  at  hand,  the  patient  should  be 
permitted  to  breathe  ammonia  vapour,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  ammonia  liquid  should  be  administered  in  a glass 
of  sweetened  water.  Dr.  Napias  thinks  that  in  all  stndios 
there  should  be  a supply  of  chlorine  water  and  laudanum. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  which  attacks  and  blackens  the  cuticle, 
is  not  really  dangerous,  except  in  the  event  of  its  being 
swallowed.  In  this  case  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common 
salt,  is  an  excellent  remedy.  A glass  of  water  containing 
a good  pinch  of  salt  in  solution  will  act  as  a capital 
antidote. 

Bichromate  of  potash,  the  use  of  which  is  becoming 
every  day  more  general,  has  also  its  dangers.  It  brings 
out  an  eruption  upon  the  skin  which  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  pustules,  or  even  ulcers,  which  are  very 
difficult  indeed  of  removal.  The  fine  powder  from  this 
salt,  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and  breathed  by 
workmen,  brings  about  a chronic  cold  in  the  head,  and 
leads  to  a fistula  attack  of  the  nostrils,  which  eats  away 
the  diaphragm  in  the  nose.  Such  an  accident  is,  of  course, 
only  to  be  feared  in  the  case  of  those  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  salt.  With  photographers  the  harm 
would,  doubtless,  never  go  beyond  a chronic  cold  and 
inflammation  of  the  eyes ; and  such  things  as  these  may 
be  avoided  by  washing  thoroughly  the  hands,  face,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  nostrils,  every  time  one  has  been  working 
with  bichromate  of  potash. 

Taken  inwardly,  this  salt  acts  like  a virulent  poison, 
and,  in  the  event  of  anyone  swallowing  it,  the  arrival  of  a 
doctor  should  not  be  waited  for,  but  a dose  of  lime-water 
mixed  with  milk  or  albumen  should  be  at  once  adminis- 
tered. At  the  same  time  the  arms  anil  legs  of  the  patient 
are  well  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  five  grammes  of 
ammonia  and  one  hundred  grammes  of  alcohol. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  placed  in  contact  with  a healthy 
skin,  produces  abnormal  salivation,  and  swelling  and 
ulceration  of  the  gums.  If  the  cuticle  happens  to  be 
broken,  a sort  of  local  gangrene  is  produced.  In  both 
these  cases  chlorate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  lotious,  should 
be  placed  to  the  wound ; or,  in  the  case  of  the  throat,  a 
solution  should  be  gargled.  If  this  poisonous  substance 
has  been  swallowed,  then  the  white  of  an  egg,  put  into 
sugared  water  or  milk,  must  be  administered.  Iron  filings 
or  zinc  filings  in  honey  may  also  be  taken. 


The  Photographic  Exhibition  organised  by  the  French 
Photographic  Society  has  just  been  opened  at  the  Palais 
de  P Industrie.  It  is  the  first  since  the  war,  and  it  is  also 
unquestionably  the  most  interesting  that  the  public  have 
yet  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting.  So  far  as  we  ourselves 
are  concerned,  we  visited  the  gathering  with  very  great 
pleasure.  The  collection  of  pictures  clearly  demonstrates 
how  actively  everyone  has  set  to  work  after  the  misfortunes 
that  overtook  this  unfortunate  country  a few  years  ago,  and 
how  quickly  they  have  again  taken  up  the  march  of 
progress.  Everything  in  the  exhibition  is  worthy  to  be 
examined : there  are  new  processes,  ingenious  improve- 
ments, and  clever  applications  of  the  art  to  be  seen. 
Without  entering  to-day  into  a detailed  examination  of 
what  can  be  seen  in  the  galleries,  I may  mention  that  the 
methods  of  helio-engraving,  photo-lithography,  and 
mechanical  prints  in  greasy  ink  are  represented  in  a 
marvellous  manner  by  MM.  Konssclon,  (MM.  Goupil  et 
Cie),  Geymet,  Thiel  aine,  kc.  There  are  some  fine 
enlargements  obtained  by  the  new  method  of  M.  Lambert, 
and  M.  Leon  Vidal  has  sent  some  views  from  nature,  re- 
productions of  paintings  and  polychromic  portraits,  which 
show  the  practical  progress  which  the  method  has  made 
during  the  past  four  months,  anil  which  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  future  reserved  to  it.  Finally,  among  that  which  might 
be  termed  fancy  work,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  the 
portraits  executed  by  M.  Puttemans,  by  means  of  his  so- 
called  Neoleo-peinture,  of  which  I spoke  in  one  of  my 
recent  letters,  and  thanks  to  which  all  photographers  may 
nowadays  pass  for  artists  in  oil  painting. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  photographers  from 
England  are  so  few  at  the  present  exhibition,  but  it  must 
be  conceded  that  those  who  are  present  have  maintained 
their  position  in  the  foremost  rank.  Ernest  Lacan. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Permanent  Sensitive  Parer 

Permanent  Sensitive  Paper. — Photographers  have  not 
ceased  to  search  for  this  great  desideratum.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Boston  Photographic  Association,  which  I attended 
a short  time  ago,  Mr.  C.  F.  Richardson  exhibited  some 
very  rich  and  brilliant  prints,  which  he  had  made  by  a 
method  of  his  own  on  paper  which  had  been  sensitized 
for  some  days  ; but  as  he  gave  his  formula  and  remarks 
in  the  form  of  a paper,  I add  them  here  in  order  that 
your  readers  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  them : — 

This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  from  which  its  importance  may  be  inferred.  But  the 
advantages  of  a paper  which  will  remain  sensitive  and  white  for 
some  weeks  before  printing,  and  for  some  days  between  printing 
and  toning,  are  too  evident  to  need  a recital.  1 think  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  no  process  has  yet  been  published  by  which 
results  equal  to  those  on  fresh  paper  can  be  obtained  ; and  before 
giving  mv  method  of  working,  I will  briefly  review  some  of  those 
which  have  been  published,  and  state  some  of  the  objections  to 
them.  Some  of  those  objections  I have  learned  from  actual  trial, 
and  others  from  the  published  statements  of  others. 

“ One  of  the  first  methods  proposed  was  by  the  addition  of 
citric,  tartaric,  or  oxalic  acid  to  the  sensitizing  solution.  Citric 
acid  appears  to  be  the  most  powerful  agent  for  the  purpose.  But 
although  paper  prepared  in  this  way  preserves  its  whiteness  for  a 
long  time,  I am  convinced  by  numerous  trials  that  as  good  prints 
cannot  be  made  on  it  as  by  the  usual  process.  The  prints, 
whether  tho  paper  be  fumed  or  not,  are  of  an  unpleasant  foxy  red, 
and  although  they  can  be  toned  to  dark  tints,  they  have  a peculiar 
meally  colour,  difficult  to  describe,  and  as  difficult  to  like. 

« Another  method  consisted  in  partially  washing  away  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  after  sensitizing,  and  supplying  its  place  by  sub- 
mitting the  paper  to  strong  fuming  during  the  printing.  But 
besides  the  inconveniences  of  this,  it  was  admitted  by  many  of 
those  who  advocated  this  method  that  there  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  producing  first-class  prints,  and  the  process  has  certainly 
never  come  into  general  use. 

“About  a year  ago  Mr.  Hopkins  republished  a process  which 
.had  been  proposed  some  years  previously,  and  which  consisted  in 
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packing  the  paper,  when  nearly  dry,  between  sheets  of  blotting 
paper  which  had  been  previously  soaked  in  a solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  dried.  This  preserves  the  paper  white  for  a consider- 
able time,  some  which  1 have  under  trial  being  two  months  old. 
with  slight  discolouration,  but  on  the  second  day  after  sensitizing 
the  prints  wore  flat  and  poor. 

“On  the  Krd  of  May,  1872,  Mr.  J.  M.  Turnbull  published  in  the 
Photoghai'Iiic  News  a method  which  consisted  in  floating  the 
paper,  when  partially  dry.  on  a bath  of  citric  acid.  1 tried  this, 
and  although  1 did  not  succeed  with  it.  the  prints  seeming  to  need 
more  silver,  you  will  see  that  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Turnbull  for  a 
valuable  hint, 

“Two  evils  result  from  keeping  ordinary  sensitive  paper,  which 
appear  to  be  independent  in  their  nature,  although  springing  from 
the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  combination  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver 
with  the  sizing  of  the  paper:  first,  the  paper  discolours  ; second, 
it  prints  flat  and  meally.  In  auy  successful  keeping  process,  it  is 
necessary  to  overcome  both  these  defects,  and  although  there  are 
many  ways  of  preserving  the  colour  of  the  paper,  it  does  not  seem 
so  easy  to  maintain  vigour. 

“ The  process  which  I shall  now  give  you  is  no  longer  experi- 
mental, but  one  by  which  1 have  doin'  all  my  printing  fora  year 
and  a half,  and  which  two  others  have  used  from  four  to  six 
months  with  success.  Some  members  now  in  the  room  have  also 
tried  samples  of  tho  paper,  and  can  speak  as  to  the  results. 

“Supposing  that  von  are  using  a 40-grain  bath,  slightly  alkaline, 
prepare  the  following,  which  we  will  call  No.  2 : — 


Nitrato  of  silver  ... 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Loaf  sugar 

Citric  acid 

(!.  1\  nitric  acid  ... 
Water 


. 1 ounce 

• 1 

. 32  grains 

. 100  „ 

. £ drop 

. 10  ounces 


Filter,  and  place  in  a tray  beside  your  usual  bath,  which  we  will 
call  No.  1.  Float  your  paper  from  two  to  three  minutes  on  No.  1. 
drain  well,  and  place  directly  on  No.  2.  Leave  it  until  a second 
sheet  is  ready  to  remove  from  No.  I ; theu  hang  tho  first  up  to  dry. 
Proceed  in  the  same  manner  till  you  have  sufficient  to  last  a week 
or  more.  When  dry,  smooth  it  out  face  downwards  on  a shoot  of 
tissue-paper,  and  roll  it  back  inwards,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  will 
lay  flat  in  your  drawer. 

“ This  paper  will  now  keep  two  or  threo  weeks  in  cool 
weather,  and  when  required  for  use  is  fumed  with  strong  ammo- 
nia for  one  hour.  After  fuming  it  will  not  keep  so  long,  but  may 
be  relied  on  for  a week  at  least.  Print  about  tho  usual  depth,  and 
the  prints  will  keep  white  before  toning  as  long  as  the  fumed 
paper. 

“ The  paper,  being  acid,  would  fail  to  tone  in  most  baths 
without  some  preparation  for  it ; therefore,  add  to  the  first  water 
in  which  the  prints  are  washed  before  toning  saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  about  an  ounce  to  a third  of  a 
pailful  of  water.  Leave  them  in  this  for  ten  minutes;  theu  give 
them  one  or  two  changes  of  simple  water,  and  tone  and  fix  as 
usual,  taking  care  not  to  overtone.  I use  the  acetate  of  soda  bath, 
but  I have  no  doubt  any  good  bath  will  work  equally  well.  I 
have  used  different  brands  of  paper  with  essentially  the  same  re- 
sults. Should  you  wish  to  tone  quicker,  use  more  soda. 

“Like  most  acid  sensitizing  solutions,  No.  2 discolours  after  a 
time,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  kaolin  to  decolourize  it. 
As  the  sheet  is  wet  when  laid  on  No.  2,  but  little  of  this  is  used 
up,  making  the  process  an  economical  one.  No.  2 improves 
greatly  with  use. 

“Should  a slight  scummy  deposit  show  on  the  paper  when  dry, 
it  may  be  disregarded,  as  it  dissolves  in  the  fixing  bath;  but  it 
may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  No.  2.  This  deposit  is  citrate  of  silver,  formed  by  the 
alkaline  action  of  the  first  bath  with  the  citric  acid  of  the  second. 
The  amount  of  nitric  acid  given  in  the  formula  will  probably 
entirely  prevent  its  formation  unless  No.  1 is  too  alkaline.  As  the 
acid  in  No.  2 is  being  constantly  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion on  the  ‘paper,  a few  grains  of  citric  acid  should  be  added 
occasionally  if  the  paper  does  not  keep  sufficiently  well. 

“This  paper  still  did  not  keep  as  well  as  I wished,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a combination  of  this  method  with  the  carbon- 
ate of  soda  paper  might  be  an  improvement.  I accordingly 
packed  some  in  that  paper,  and  I have  here  a print  made  on 
Tuesday,  March  3 1st.  from  a sheet  which  bears  date  February  18th, 
aud  was  therefore  fix  weeks  old.  It  works  as  well  as  if  only  a 
week  old,  aud  shows  a>  yet  no  sign  of  discolouring.  This  was  so 


satisfactory  that  I have  for  some  time  practised  this  addition 
using  common  heavy  printing  paper  for  the  soda. 

“ Although  1 cannot,  of  course,  say  that  there  is  no  other 
successful  method  of  keeping  paper,  yet  I think  a careful  conside- 
ration of  the  manipulation  employed  will  show  good  chemical 
reasons  for  the  success  of  this  process.  When  a sheet  of  salted 
paper  is  floated  on  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  character  of  the  chloride  of  silver  formed  differs  greatly, 
according  as  the  solution  is  alkaline  or  acid,  aud  considered  inde- 
pendently from  the  condition  of  the  soluble  silver  remaining  upon 
the  paper. ^ This  is  also  seen  in  the  collodion  process,  for  if  a plate 
be  excited  m an  alkaline  bath,  which  is  afterwards  washed  away, 
and  the  plate  developed  in  the  usual  manner,  it  will  show  the 
effect  of  the  alkaline  bath  by  fogging.  On  the  contrary,  a plate 
may  be  excited  in  an  acid  solution,  covered  with  an  alkaline  pre- 
servative, and  afterwards  developed  with  perfect  clearness. 

“We  all  remember  the  change  in  the  character  of  our  albumen 
prints  upon  the  introduction  of  the  alkaline  silver  solution  and 
ammonia  fuming,  the  strength  of  silver  and  time  of  floating  being 
greatly  reduced.  Paper  floated  upon  an  alkaline  solution  furnishes 
the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  best  condition  for  printing,  both  as 
regards  sensitiveness  and  vigour,  but  also,  and  bv  virtue  of  these 
qualities,  it  discolours  ana  spoils  sooner.  If  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  bo  entirely  washed  away  from  such  a paper,  it  will  keep 
some  time,  but  at  the  expense  of  both  sensibility  and  vigour.  1 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  method  which  I pro- 
pose the  chloride  of  silver  retains  the  peculiar  properties  conferred 
by  an  alkaline  formation,  while  the  acid  of  the  second  solution 
prevents  the  free  nitrate  from  acting  on  t he  sizing  of  the  paper  to 
its  discolouration,  and  also  forms  a small  quantity  of  citrate  of 
silver,  which  still  further  helps  in  the  production  of  a vigorous 
print.  The  only  purpose  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  second  bath 
is  to  retain  a sufficient  amount  upon  the  paper  to  produce  a vigor- 
ous impression. 

“ Although  I cannot  claim  to  have  completely  exhausted  the 
subject,  the  above  theory  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  I have  so  far 
been  unable,  although  f have  made  many  trials  to  that  end.  to 
combine  tho  ingredients  of  these  two  solutions,  or  the  solutions 
themselves,  in  one  bath  that  would  produce  the  same  results.  1 
hope  this  process  may  receive  a fair  trial  at  your  hands,  as  I am 
confident  that  you  may  by  its  use  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a 
practically  permanent  sensitized  paper,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any 
quality  of  good  printing.” 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


ON  TIIE  INFLUENCE  OF  COLOURED  BODIES 
ON  THE  ACTINITY  OF  DIFFERENT  RAYS. 

BY  PROF.  II.  VOGEL. 

I find  in  the  British  Journal , May  loth,  an  answer  to  my 
notice,  in  the  issue  of  March  27th,  page  154,  of  the 
Photographic  News,  in  relation  to  the  action  of  colours 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  salts.  I made  the  objection 
to  Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  that  he  did  not  work  with  a true 
spectrum  (i.  e.,  with  pure  colours),  but  only  with  the  im- 
pure colours  of  glass  strips  or  pigmented  varnishes.  I 
gave  striking  instances  that  the  action  of  such  artificial 
colours  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  different  from  the  action 
of  the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  that,  therefore, 
Mr.  Lea’s  experiments  with  impure  colours  neither  contra- 
dict nor  confirm  any  of  the  facts  I have  observed  with 
the  pure  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

Mr.  Lea  now  contends  that  I,  in  one  case,  employed  a 
coloured  glass  strip  (a  yellow  one).  That  is  so  : I used  in 
a single  experiment  such  a glass  strip,  but  not  for  proving 
the  action  of  pure  colours,  but  for  quite  a different  pur- 
pose; and  I have  not  deduced  from  this  experiment  with 
impure  colours  conclusions  on  the  action  of  pure  colours, 
as  Mr.  Lea  does.  Working  with  impure  colours  in  spectro- 
pliotographical  researches  is  exactly  of  the  same  effect  as 
working  with  impure  chemicals  in  a chemical  analysis. 
That  is  an  assertion  I need  not  prove  to  any  who  have 
worked  with  the  spectrum. 

I was  not  less  surprised  by  a remark  Mr.  Lea  makes  to 
defend  his  experiments.  He  says  : “ Moreover,  in  a con- 
siderable number  of  cases  any  possible  objection  of  the 
kind  was  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  same  pigment  to 
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colour  the  glass  as  to  mix  with  the  silver  bromide.  Well, 
mix,  for  instance,  red  coralline  (which  absorbs  the  yellow 
rays)  with  bromide  of  silver,  and  you  will  observe  a 
strong  impression  of  the  yellow  rays  in  the  spectrum  : 
but  now  expose  the  same  coloured  bromide  under  a glass 
strip  coloured  with  the  same  pigment,  and  the  result  is 
easy  to  foretell : the  yellow  rays  are  absorbed  by  the  glass 
strip  before  they  could  reach  the  bromide  of  silver;  and 
certainly  you  cannot  get  the  action  of  yellow  rays  on  the 
bromide,  because  there  are  no  more  yellow  ravs  in  the 
light,  which  have  passed  through  the  glass  strip.  If  Mr. 
Lea  cut  off  in  this  manner  the  coloured  rays,  wholly  or 
partially,  which,  according  to  my  observations,  act  on  the 
same  colourred  bromide,  he  can,  indeed,  never  observe  this 
action. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  Societies,  p.  237  of  the  News.  I 
read,  also,  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Spiller  and  Still- 
man, who  worked  with  coloured  films,  but  without  the 
success  I have  had.  I am  not  astonished  at  this  fact.  In 
my  first  experiments  in  this  direction  I had  no  success ; 
but  I continued,  because  I was  convinced  that  my  theory 
of  the  matter  must  be  true,  and  that  I needed  only  to  find 
out  the  practical  conditions  under  which  the  principles 
work.  If  Mr.  Spiller  would  publish  his  modus  operand/' , I 
could  easily  find  out  the  reason  of  his  non-success.  The 
practical  conditions  of  success  will  be  published  in 
1 \>‘j<je  ndoff's  Anna  ten. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BOHEMIA. 

BY  G.  STKACBE. 

Once  more,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
have  I again  visited  Germany  and  Austria,  and  settled 
down  for  a time  in  the  old  historical  and  beautiful  city  of 
Prag,  in  Bohemia.  But  the  old  love  for  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy is  still  so  strong  as  not  to  be  able  to  resist  the 
longing  to  see  the  various  photographic  places,  to  scrape 
up  acquaintances,  and  have  a chat  on  various  subjects. 

I have  been  struck  by  the  beauty  of  portraiture  through- 
out Germany,  and  suffered  no  disappointment  after  what  I 
had  been  used  to,  and  left  now  behind  me,  in  old  England. 
Splendid  works  of  art  did  I see  in  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  &c.,  and  1 am  bound  to  express  my 
opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  art  of  photography  here 
has  attained  a higher  standard  of  excellence  than  I have 
found  in  old  England.  It  would  do  many  photographers 
and  amateurs  a great  deal  of  good  if  they  would  take  a 
trip  to  the  Continent,  which,  owing  to  the  remarkably  low 
price  by  railways  and  steamers,  is  not  expensive  for 
travelling,  and,  from  the  beauty  cf  scenery,  and  what  is  to 
be  seen  in  photography,  would  greatly  increase  their  stock 
of  knowledge. 

1 had  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  many  of  the 
first-class  photographers  at  the  various  cities  through 
which  I passed,  and  am  pleased  to  be  ably  to  state  that  in 
every  instance  I received  a hearty  welcome,  and  all  the 
information  I required,  so  far  as  was  possible,  was  gladly 
given  me.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  freedom  from 
selfishness,  secresy,  or  exclusive  police.  Here  at  Prag  I 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  most  all  photographers, 
but  especially  that  of  Herr  Ileinrech  Eckers,  a hard-work- 
ing man,  whose  name  has  a good  repute  through  Germany 
and  Austria  as  one  who  labours,  for  the  love  of  art,  to  ex- 
plore the  hidden  riches  of  this  beautiful  art ; and  numerous 
are  the  prizes,  medals,  and  testimonials  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  talents.  Not  only  is  his  work  very  good  in 
portraiture,  but  also  in  the  taking  of  landscapes.  And  I 
may  also  mention  here  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  city 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and,  in  spite  of  that,  has  almost  all 
the  work  in  the  cloisters  and  nunneries  to  do.  I have  been 
so  fortunate  ns  to  accompany  him  to  a few  of  these,  and  I 
will,  at  some  other  time,  write  a chapter  about  photography 
amongst  monks  and  nuns,  if  your  readers  would  like  to 


know  something  about  these  fair  creatures.  But  I enter 
now  upon  nothing  but  gossip,  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  your  valuable  paper. 

I will,  before  I close,  say  but  a few  words  more  about 
Herr  II.  Ecker,  which,  by  right,  should  have  been  said  at 
first:  that  he  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  photo- 
lithography and  photo-collography,  and  works  a process 
entirely  his  own  with  great  success.  It  much  resembles 
the  Albert- type,  and  is  very  simple.  A proof  of  his  pro- 
cess being  good  is  shown  by  Herr  Albert  coming  here  last 
year  to  pay  Herr  Ecker  a visit,  and  express  his  delight. 
As  Herr  II.  Ecker  makes  no  secret  of  his  process,  and  feels 
a delight  for  others  to  profit  by  it,  he  requested  me,  if  I 
would  take  the  trouble,  to  make  known  to  the  world  all 
his  various  processes,  an  offer  of  which  I will  avail  myself, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible  for  me  to  do.  But  I would  draw 
your  readers’  attention  to  a book  at  present  in  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Kensington.  It  is  a reproduction,  by  photo-litho- 
graphy, of  an  old  valuable  Latin  Codex,  by  H.  Ecker. 
This  same  volume  was  last  summer  at  the  exhibition  at 
Vienna,  and  gained  him  the  exhibition  prize,  and  also, 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Cross  of  Merit  (Verdens 
Kreutz).  This  reproduction  is  so  very  good,  and  in  all  its 
details  so  sharp,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  paper 
had  not  been  toned  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  age,  when 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide  between  original  and 
copy.  The  original  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  of 
course,  written.  It  is  highly  valued  and  praised,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  manuscripts  amongst  the  treasures  of  the 
St.  Veit  Cathedral  at  Prag. 

Should  ever  any  of  your  readers  be  willing  to  come  to 
Prag,  I should  be  most  happy,  for  old  England’s  sake,  to 
make  him  welcome,  and  show  him  our  lions.  But  more  in 
my  next. 


ON  SENTIVENESS* 

Os  the  first  glance  at  this  heading  some  of  my  readers  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  refers ; and  so,  to  prevent 
misunderstandings,  I may  as  well  state  that  nothing  personal 
is  meant  by  it,  although  many  of  our  artist  brethren  possess 
very  often  a degree  of  sensitiveness  for  praise  or  blame 
which  I should  like  to  see  transferred  to  thin  collodions. 
But  of  this  over-sensitiveness  on  their  part  I do  uot  desire 
to  speak  just  now. 

Occasionally  wc  have  a collodion  praised  as  something 
extraordinarily  good,  which,  if  tested  by  several  photo- 
graphers practically,  is  the  subject  of  different  verdicts. 
One  is  enthusiactic  over  its  properties,  another  is  cold,  and 
the  third  gives  no  opinion  one  way  or  another.  Contra- 
dictory judgments  of  this  kind  may  result  even  when  the 
exalted  collodion  really  possesses  good  qualities.  1 myself 
once  received  a good  sample  of  collodion  which  I shared  with 
a colleague,  and  this  gentleman  did  not  by  any  means  agree 
with  me  in  the  super-excellence  of  the  compound.  “ It  is 
good  enough,’'  he  said,  “ but  my  own  formula  yields  a material 
quite  as  sensitive.”  On  examining  into  the  matter  I found 
that  he  was  not  altogether  wrong  iu  his  view.  The  mani- 
pulation of  different  operators  varies  a great  deal.  Many 
are  in  the  habit  of  exposing  for  but  a few  seconds  in 
portraiture  photograph}',  whilst  others  again,  even  with  a 
good  light,  give  a period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  my  friend,  and  he  proved  to  me 
that,  with  his  mode  of  working,  the  collodion  1 had  given 
him  did  not  act  any  more  quickly  than  that  prepared  by 
himself.  We  then  exchanged  collodions,  and  I tried  his 
material,  giving  ohort  exposures,  as  was  my  wont,  and  then 
I found  that  his  collodion  was  considerably  behind  the 
newer  product.  To  find  out  where  the  fault  existed,  1 made 
a few  pictures  with  different  exposures  with  the  two 
preparations,  and  then  I discovered  that,  iu  fact,  my 
collodion  required  ten  seconds  less  exposure  than  tire  other; 
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tut  that  when,  with  both  materials,  an  exposure  of  thirty 
seconds  was  given,  then  the  other  collolion  caught  up  to 
mine.  Two  plates  which  had  received  long  exposures 
exhibited  little  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  film  ; 
although  the  two  collodions,  if  exposed  for  a bti.f  time 
only,  were  widely  different. 

At  the  same  tune  the  character  of  the  pictures  in  the  two 
plates  was  differently  marked.  In  my  collodion  the  lights 
were  very  strong,  almost  over-exposed,  while  in  the  othei 
they  were  more  transparent  and  more  finely  graduated.  The 
last  point  is  of  importance.  How  often  do  we  complain  that 
the  white  linen  and  white  garments  appear  as  a patch  in  the 
picture!  According  to  my  view,  details  in  the  lights  are 
just  as  important  as  details  in  the  shadows,  and  a collodion 
which  shows  fine  gradations  in  the  lights  will  exhibit  finer 
half  tones  than  one  which  renders  high  lights  too  densely. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if  sensitiveness  for  the  shadows  is 
wanting,  then  the  picture  becomes  hard.  This  is  quite 
right ; but  then  I assert  that  with  a not  insensitive,  but  less 
sensitive  collodion,  harmonious  pictures  may  still  be  produced 
when  the  shadows  in  nature  are  lighted  up  as  much  as 
possible  during  exposure.  A hundred  instances  in  practice 
prove  this.  1 could  cite  many  a skilful  photographer  whose 
collodion  is  not  of  a most  sensitive  nature,  and  who  never- 
theless produces  excellent  portraits  with  it.  Collodions 
which  show  the  greatest  sensitiveness  give  the  high  lights 
too  dense,  as  a rule ; they  are  much  to  be  recommended  when 
working  in  a dull  light,  because  in  this  case  the  high  lights 
are  usually  flat  enough.  If,  however,  a strong  source  of  light 
is  at  hand,  and  especially  bright  objects  to  be  depicted,  then 
a less  sensitive  collodion  is  to  be  preferred,  for  it  gives  more 
details  in  the  lights.  Only,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
shadows  are  properly  lighted  up.  Reutlinger,  of  Paris,  who 
at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  showed  some  very  beautiful 

fiortraits  with  finely  detailed  white  drapery,  works  in  different 
ights  with  different  kinds  of  collodion. 

It  would  be  an  important  matter  if  manufacturers  could 
produce  us  a collodion  which  would  be  excessively  sensitive 
for  the  shadows,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  sensitive  to  the 
high  lights.  Whether  such  apparently  contradictory 
qualities  could  be  imparted  simultaneously  to  a collodion 
is  a question.  The  addition  of  bromine  salts  will  not 
advance  matters.  These  act  very  well  as  regards  sensitive^ 
ness  for  shadows ; but  if  too  much  is  added,  then  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  decreases  altogether.  An 
increase  in  the  amount  of  pyroxiline  also  increases  the 
sensitiveness  of  a collodion,  but,  seemingly,  in  a greater 
degree  for  the  lights  than  the  shadows. 

I would,  however,  recommend  nobody  to  tamper  with  a 
good  commercial  collodion,  for  it  is  seldom  that  any  good 
comes  of  it.  I know  people  who  are  continually  altering 
their  receipts,  and  swear,  at  every  new  trial,  that  the 
philosopher’s  stone  has  been  found ; and  yet,  when  it 
comes  to  taking  a good  portrait,  they  invariably  fail.  It  is 
best  to  stick  to  one  kina  of  work  where  it  is  a question  of 
business ; at  any  other  time  one  may  experiment  as  often 
as  time  and  opportunity  permit. 

Those  who  desire  to  modify  highly  sensitive  collodion 
which  gives  too  dense  lights  may  dilute  it  with  one-eighth 
or  one-tenth  its  volume  of  ether.  The  collodion  will  then 
work  more  slowly,  and  render  the  high  lights  more 
delicately. 


ABOUT  THE  DEVELOPER. 

BV  Dlt.  n.  VOGEL* 

About  two  years  ago  it  was  rumoured  in  Berlin  that  a young 
and  very  skilful  photographer  Was  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing a developer  which  did  not  contain  alcohol.  The  matter 
was  much  talked  about  a3  quite  an  exceptional  circum- 
stance, and  was  disbelieved  by  many.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less a known  fact  that  with  freshly  prepared  silver  baths 
no  alcohol  is  really  necessary  in  the  developer,  although  it 
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becomes  requisite  as  soon  as  the  silver  solution  has  been 
used  for  some  time,  and  has  taken  up  alcohol  from  the 
collodion  plates  dipped  into  it.  The  photographer  in 
question,  however,  found  that  no  alcohol  was  contained  in 
lus  bath,  for  the  simp'c  reason  that  every  night  the 
liquid  was  emptied  into  a shallow  porcelain  dish,  and  the 
spirit  allowed  to  evaporate.  I asked  him  for  the  recipe  of 
his  developer,  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 

Sulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  ...  5 parts 

• Glacial  acetic  acid ...  ...  ...  3 ,, 

Water  100  ,, 

At  once  I saw  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance. 
Alcohol  was  not  included  in  the  formula,  it  is  true,  but 
glacial  acetic  acid  was  there,  and  photographers  are  not 
all  aware  that  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  exercise  in 
some  cases  a similar  action.  If  you  use  an  old  alcoholic 
silver  bath,  and  develop  a plate  from  it  with  a developer 
containing  no  alcohol,  but  one  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  the  result  will  be  a streaky  plate,  because  the  alcoholic 
film  repels  a solution  containing  no  spirit ; but  add  two  or 
four  per  cent,  of  alcohol  to  the  developing  solution,  and 
the  defect  disappears.  And  exactly  the  same  result  is 
secured  when  more  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  instead  of 
alcohol.  From  this  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  action 
of  acetic  acid  is  physically  the  same  as  that  of  alcohol,  for 
it  facilitates  the  flowing  of  the  developer  over  a film  pre- 
pared in  an  old  silver  bath. 

To  chemists  the  circumstance  will  appear  by  no  means 
surprising,  for  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid  behave  in 
the  same  manner  as  regards  their  repellent  action  against 
aqueous  fluids.  As  a rule,  it  is  stated  that  the  acid  has 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  development  and  clarifying  the 
developing  solution.  The  latter  view  is  correct,  but  not 
the  former.  A developer  may  be  prepared  to  which  no 
acid  whatever  is  added,  but  as  much  alcohol  instead,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  same  acts  quite  as  slowly  as  if  it 
contained  acid.  I have,  indeed,  often  employed  a deve- 
loper which  had  no  acid  at  all  in  its  composition,  but  only 
alcohol,  and  have  obtained  good  results  with  it.  But  this 
developer  I found  became  turbid  on  standing,  a circum- 
stance that  may  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  With  such  a developer,  con- 
taining no  glacial  acetic  acid  at  all,  I have  worked  for 
years,  as  also  my  pupils.  Additions  to  the  developer  of 
such  substances  as  sulphate  of  copper,  sugar,  &c.,  which 
have  often  been  recommended,  have  no  particular  value. 
Sugar  acts  somewhat  as  a retarder,  such  as  is  desirable  in 
the  case  of  freshly  prepared  baths  and  a strong  light ; but 
the  same  effect  may  be  just  as  readily  produced  by  em- 
ploying the  developer  in  a more  dilute  condition. 

I cannot  forego  this  opportunity  of  telling  a curious 
little  episode  from  life  concerning  the  developer.  A 
photographer  in  Silesia,  who  is  now  dead,  complained  to 
me  of  development  streaks,  and  sent  me  a plate  which, 
truth  to  tell,  was  really  an  awful  sight.  He  stated  that  ho 
had  tried  everything  he  could  think  of  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. He  had  altered  the  proportion  of  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid,  had  employed  new  silver  baths,  &c.,  but  all  without 
success  ; and  in  the  developer,  therefore,  must  be  the  fault, 
for  the  streaks  only  become  visible  upon  its  application  to 
the  plate.  I examined  the  test  plate  more  carefully,  and 
discovered  that  the  so-called  development  streaks  were 
observable  only  in  the  background.  On  the  outline 
between  the  figure  and  the  background  they  ceased  alto- 
gether; in  the  figure,  on  the  floor,  &c.,  there  was  not  a 
trace  of  them.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  there- 
fore, that  the  streaks  in  question  were  simply  the  folds 
and  creases  of  the  background  itself.  1 recommended  the 
photographer  to  change,  not  his  developer,  but  his  back- 
ground, and  the  cure  was  at  once  at  hand. 

A number  of  photographers  employ  the  developer  in 
intensifying,  while  others,  again,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  in  this  capacity.  “ It  produces  stains  and  a meally 
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precipitate,”  they  say.  I quite  agree  in  this  opinion,  but 
would  add  that  both  stains  and  precipitate  arc  to  be 
avoided.  Stains  or  streaks  are  formed  because  the  silver 
solution  added  to  the  developer  has  the  effect  of  diluting 
it,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  becomes  smaller,  and  the 
liquid  does  not  flow  evenly  over  the  plate.  For  this  reason 
I employ,  for  intensifying  with  iron,  a solution  of  silver 
which  contains  as  much  glacial  acetic  acid  as  the  developer 
contains  alcohol,  or  alcohol  and  acid  together.  For 
instance  : — 

Water  100  parts 

Citric  acid H to  2 ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid 2 to  5 „ 

Nitrate  of  silver  2 ,, 

With  such  an  intensifying  solution  as  this,  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  repulsion  by  the  film.  M eally  precipitates 
are  avoided  by  washing  off  the  intensificr  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  turbid.  Braun,  of  Dornach,  intensifies  with  iron. 
As  a matter  of  course,  the  iron  intensifier  is  only 
serviceable  where  moderate  vigour  is  desired,  as  in  the 
case  of  portrait  or  landscape  photography.  In  this  case 
intensify  before  washing  the  plate.  If,  however,  it  is  a 
question  of  a very  dense  film,  as  in  the  case  of 
reproducing  drawings  and  engravings,  a pyrogallic 
or  other  intensifier  must  be  employed. 


Sfalk  in  tlj£  Stufciff. 

Obituary. — Died,  at  Falmouth,  on  the  13th  instant, 
Mr.  James  Siddons,  Photographer,  formerly  of  Sheffield. 

Habit. — There  is  nothing  that  influences  us  all  in  every 
department  or  life  more  than  habit.  Sometimes  it  is  for  good, 
sometimes  for  evil.  It  is  like  one’s  growth,  it  comes  upon  us 
so  imperceptibly  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  it  before  it  is 
fixed  irrevocably  as  a part  of  our  being.  In  many  cases 
acquiring  a fixed  habit  is  a great  blessing ; it  enables  one  to 
perform  a great  many  of  the  duties  of  life  with  but  little 
effort ; habit  has  made  it  a sort  of  second  nature.  In  this 
direction  may  be  mentioned  honesty,  promptness,  punctuality, 
truthtulness,  perseverance,  order,  system,  &c.  Some  of  these 
are  iuborn  principles,  yetthoy  are  all  susceptible  of  improvement 
or  degeneration.  In  photography  habits  of  cleanliness,  order, 
system,  punctuality,  and  doing  none  but  the  best  work,  are 
virtues  that  every  one  should  strive  for;  but  in  methods  of 
working  and  many  photographic  manipulations  habits  are  a 
pernicious  evil.  Iucoatiug  and  developing  plates  there  should 
be  no  fixed  habit,  for  the  condition  of  the  collodion,  the  tem- 
perature, the  bath,  the  time  of  exposure,  the  lighting  of  the 
sitter  may  require  change  from  day  to  day,  and  often,  in  some 
parts  of  the  process,  in  every  plate  that  is  used.  Habit  will 
make  a man  hold  his  plate  just  so,  whether  his  collodion  be 
thick  or  thin,  whether  he  wants  a weak  or  intense  negative. 
It  will  make  him  flow  his  developer  the  same  without  any 
consideration  as  to  other  conditions;  it  demands  that  every 
sitting  should  be  made  in  the  same  place  under  the  light,  that 
screens  and  shades  should  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  camera  should  always  be  the  same  height,  and  that  the 
same  position  and  view  of  nearly  every  face  should  be  made. 
Now  there  is  nothing  to  be  deplored  in  any  man’s  work  more 
than  stereotyped  methods  or  mauuerisms.  that  become  so  patent 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  the  name  on  the  back  of  the 
picture— it  appears  in  the  picture  to  all  that  aro  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  individual.  Habit  in  this  direction,  then,  like 
habits  of  dissipation,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against, 
keeping  the  mind  and  hands  as  elastic  and  as  froe  to  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances  as  the  air  we  breathe. — Phot o- 
grophic  Times,  U.S. 


Comsgfla&nttfJ. 

Oi.d  B. — The  want  of  coincidence  between  the  chemical  and  visual 
foci  used  to  be  a common  characteristic  of  the  lenses  of  the  maker 
in  question.  You  cannot  easily  have  it  altered.  Your  only 
remedy  is  to  move  the  Ions  for  just  that  distance  which  experi- 
ence teaches  you  is  necessary.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
systematic  scale  could,  with  advantage,  be  laid  down. 
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G.  Frederick. — The  defect  you  describe  is  a very  familiar  one1 
You  are  fortunate  never  to  have  met  with  it  before.  Your  bath' 
from  long  work,  has  become  over-iodized ; that  is,  it  has  gradually 
acquired  more  iodide  from  the  coated  plates  than  it  can  hold  in 
solution,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  small  crystals  of  the  double 
iodide  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  thrown  down  upon  the  film,  which 
produce  pinholes  in  the  negative.  There  are  various  remedies. 
A very  simple  one  consists  in  adding  an  equal  bulk  of  fresh  un- 
iodized nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Another  consists  in  first  pour- 
ing the  nitrate  bath  slowly  into  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water, 
which  will  turn  it  milky  ; then  filter,  and  afterwards  add  nitrate 
of  silver  to  make  the  proper  strength.  Or  simply  ndd  a couple  of 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each  pint  of  silver  bath.  Head 
various  articles  in  last  volume  of  News  and  in  the  last  two  or 
three  Year-Books  on  the  subject. 

Amateur. — You  may  use  the  preservative  solution  to  the  end  with- 
out altering  it.  2.  They  keep  well,  but  how  long  we  have  no 
means  of  saying.  3.  About  equal  proportions  of  ether  and  alcohol 
when  it  gets  unworkable  thick.  -1.  The  condition  of  the  emulsion 
keeps  changing  very  much.  Bead  Mr.  Cooper’s  articles  on  keep- 
ing and  reviving  emulsions,  in  our  last  three  or  four  Year-Books. 

Fred.  Young. — With  plates  intended  for  immediate  exposure, 
Mr.  Gordon  frequently  washed  off  the  gum.  With  plates  intended 
to  keep,  the  gum  was  always  left  on  the  plate.  2.  Moderately 
good  washing,  but  only  sufficient  to  thoroughly  soften  the  gum. 
3.  Yes;  a little,  amount  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  deve- 
lopment. 

F.  M.  I). — See  article  on  another  page.  The  yellow  spots  on  the 
print  marked  A appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  air-bubbles  on 
the  print  whilst  in  the  fixing  bath,  causing  imperfect  fixation. 
2.  The  uneven  toning  may  be  due  to  one  of  two  or  three  causes. 
A common  cause  is  the  presence  of  more  free  nitrate  at  one  end  of 
the  print  than  the  other.  This  would  arise  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  silver  solution  at  one  edge  whilst  hanging  to  dry  ; and  the 
greater  proportion  of  free  nitrate  would  cause  toning  to  go  on 
quicker  at  that  part.  Another  cause  might  be  the  draining  of  the 
albumenized  paper  cairying  a thicker  coating  of  the  albumen  to 
one  edge  of  the  paper,  and  the  excess  of  albumen  would  cause  the 
print  to  be  somewhat  redder  in  that  portion.  There  appears  in 
the  prints  a slight  excess  of  albumen  towards  one  edge  as  com- 
pared with  the  other. 

R.  P.  Iv. — Wo  have  published  many  formuhe  for  making  paper 
transparent  for  colouring  at  the  back,  and  havo  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  particular  one  to  which  you  refer.  The  best  plan  is  to 
soak  the  print  in  hot  water  first,  so  as  to  dissolve  out  the  size,  and 
then  it  mav  be  made  transparent  by  soaking  with  gum  water  ; or 
it  may  be  dried  and  made  transparent  by  treating  either  with  whito 
wax,  or  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  turpentine,  or  many  similar 
preparations.  You  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  obtain  the  mislaid 
copies  of  our  Publisher  on  application. 

F.  H.  W.  B. — Your  negative  reached  us  in  fragments ; but  we  are 
quito  familiar  with  the  defect,  which  is  that  commonly  known, 
and  often  written  about,  as  “ matt  silver  stains.”  They  spring 
from  a combination  of  causes,  but  the  collodion  is  tho  primary 
cause.  It  is  of  the  horny,  repellent  character,  which  causes  the 
solution  to  run  in  irregular,  greasy-looking  lines,  which  issue  in  the 
worm-like  tracks  of  matt  silver.  Some  want  of  precision  and  care 
in  manipulation  increases  the  tendency  to  this  defect.  A change 
in  tho  condition  of  the  collodion  is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 
Sometimes  age  will  effect  this  change;  sometimes  the  addition  of 
one  or  two  drops  of  distilled  water  to  each  ounco  of  the  collodion 
will  effect  the  change.  Immerse  the  plate  beforo  it  is  as  much  set 
ns  usual.  Be  sure  to  allow  tho  plate  to  rest  upon  pieces  of  fresh 
clean  blotting-paper  in  the  dark  slide,  and  frequently  wash  tho 
inner  frames  to  secure  perfect  cleanliness.  Allow  no  unduu  lapse 
of  time  between  tho  plate  first  leaving  the  bath  and  development. 
If  you  read  back  volumes  of  the  News  and  Year-Books  you  will 
find  many  articles  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Gustav  Straube. — Many  thanks.  Wo  shall  have  pleasure  in 
hearing  from  you,  and  hope  to  -write  to  you  soon. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  Trios.  Ili.ixgwoRtii,  Halifax, 

Photo.  Group  of  Sir  F.  Crosslcy,  Mr.  J.  Crosslcy,  and  Mr. 
J oseph  Crossley . 

Mr.  E.  Greaves,  Halifax, 

Three  Photographs  of  James  Stansficld,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Weston,  Folkestone, 

Three  Photographs  of  Sir  G.  Wolscloy. 

Mr.  J.  Arciugi  Clakkk,  Stourbridge, 

Photograph  of  “ ltaglcy  Hall." 

Mr.  G.  Downs,  Bedford, 

Two  Photographs  of  Concert  in  New  Corn  Exchange,  BedforJ. 
Two  Photographs  of  Opening  Ceremony  of  New  Com  Exchange , 
Bedford . 

Mr.  L.  Roberts,  High  Wycombe, 

Photograph  of  Uughenden  Manor. 

Three  Photographs  of  Hnghenden  Church 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IX  AND  OCT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Preservation  ok  Relics  rv  Photograkiiv — Photo- 

Chrome — Poisons  in  the  Studio. 

Preservation  of  Relics  by  Photography. — In  Mid  Germany, 
in  the  grand  old  forest  of  Thuringia,  there  has  been  for 
some  time  past  a little  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  llmenau, 
which  Goethe  turned  into  a summer-house,  and  oft  fre- 
quented when  desirous  of  rest  and  seclusion.  The  black 
pine  trees,  with  their  shade  and  fragrant  odours,  were  so 
dear  to  Germany’s  greatest  poet,  that  nearly  every  summer, 
for  a score  of  years,  he  visited  theietreat;  and  here  it  was, 
inspired  by  the  quiet  beauty  and  peaceful  repose  of  the 
scene  around,  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Nachtlied,  or 
“Ode  to  Night.”  This  sweet  little  poem  was  scribbled 
one  evening  in  pencil  upon  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  while 
a recognised  favourite  with  his  readers,  it  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  great  genius  himself.  lie  was 
never  tired  of  reading  over  the  crude  characters  as  he  had 
pencilled  them  down  upon  the  plank,  and  from  time  to 
time  he  would  go  over  them  again  to  render  them  more 
legible.  By-and-by,  when  Goethe  had  ceased  to  wander 
about  this  earth  in  the  flesh,  pilgrimages  began  to  be  made 
to  the  little  summer-house  upon  the  Kickelhahn  hill,  which 
was  still  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  the  gifted 
being,  and  the  forester  of  the  district  was  entrusted  with 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  shrine  aud  its  valuable  manuscript. 
Great  vigilance  had  to  be  exerted  to  prevent  injury  being 
done  to  the  place  by  relic  hunters,  aud  one  day  the 
forester  came  upon  a tourist — he  was  said  to  be  a blonde- 
haired son  of  Albion— in  the  act  of  sawing  out  bodily  the 
much-coveted  plank  with  the  precious  lines  inscribed 
upon  it.  Every  year  the  trust  became  a more  res- 
ponsible one,  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  place  a frame 
and  glass  plate  over  the  relic,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
photographer  to  secure  a fac  simile  of  the  writing  and  its 
surroundings,  in  case  of  any  untoward  accident.  The  aid 
of  the  camera  was  not  invoked  a moment  too  soon,  for 
very  shortly  afterwards  a fire  occurred  in  the  hut — 
whether  due  to  accident  or  design  is  not  known — aud  in  a 
few  hours  the  little  house  was  a heap  of  ashes.  The 
photographer’s  plate,  however,  had  retained  an  impress  of 
the  original,  and  from  the  image,  thus  timely  secured, 
engravings  upon  metal  were  at  once  produced. 

Photochrome. — A photochrome,  or  photochroraic  image, 
we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  meaning  a photograph 
produced  in  its  natural  colours,  such  as  those  which 
Becquerel  and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  were  in  the  habit  of 
securing  by  means  of  the  violet  sub-chloride  of  silver. 
The  word  has  also  been  used  by  M.  Leou  Vidal,  we  believe, 
for  the  coloured  impressions  lie  produces  by  superposing 
several  monochromes.  It  was  with  no  little  surprise, 
therefore,  that  we  came  upon  a paragraph  in  the  Baris 
Figaro,  the  other  day,  which  defined  the  word  in  quite  a 
novel  manner ; and  as  this  seems  to  be  the  more  recent 
definition,  we  consider  it  our  bounden  duty  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  the  same.  Uhotochrome,  according 
to  our  Baris  contemporary,  it  seems  to  us,  means  more 
how  to  make  a picture  of  oneself  than  anything  else,  for  it 
is,  we  are  told,  “ a new  pomatum,  that  renders  again  to 
grey  hair  its  primitive  colour  through  the  action  of  light ; 
being,  indeed,  photography  applied  to  the  hair-dresser’s 
art.”  As  nothing  is  said  about  toning  and  fixing  the  head 
afterwards,  one  can  hardly  understand  how  the  photo- 
grapher is  to  be  made  use  of  iu  improving  one’s  locks,  or 
what  the  modus  operandi  may  be.  The  only  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding that  occurs  to  us  for  the  moment  is,  that  the  grey 
hair  is  rendered  sensitive  to  light,  and  then  another  head 
of  hair  of  the  desired  tint  is  placed  near  at  hand,  and 
reflected  by  means  of  a lens  or  other  means  upon  the 
decayed  curls,  which  thus  become  impressed  with  the  tint 
of  the  original.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while,  perhaps, 
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to  go  into  the  matter  very  fully,  for,  after  all,  the  defini- 
tion given  may  only  be  the-  advertisement  of  some 
enthusiastic  hairdresser. 

Poisons  in  the  Studio. — The  valuable  hints  given  by 
M.  Ernest  Lacan,  in  our  last  issue,  upon  the  subject  of 
poisons  in  photographic  studios,  and  upon  the  best  plans 
to  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  same  getting  into  the 
system,  cannot  be  too  closely  studied  by  photographers. 
I)r.  Napias  has,  seemingly,  studied  the  matter  very  fully, 
and  has  given  much  attention  to  such  of  the  poisons  as, 
in  ordinary  manipulation,  an  operator  comes  in  connection 
with,  and  which  poison  by  contact,  the  solution  penetra- 
ting through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  At  the  same  time, 
it  behoves  one  to  pay  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
substances  also  when  taken  internally,  either  through 
accident  or  design ; and  we  would  supplement  Dr.  Napias' 
valuable  observations  by  a word  on  the  subject  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  injurious 
character  of  this  universally-employed  compound,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  its  poisonous  action  upon  the  stomach 
and  system  is  not  only  as  deadly  as  that  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  but  its  effects  are  far  more  distressing  to  the 
sufferer.  Cyanide  of  potassium  brings  on  syncope  very 
speedily,  and  then  an  unconscious  death ; but  pyrogallic 
acid  produces  most  acute  pain,  and  its  action  is  slow  and 
agonising.  It  acts,  indeed,  when  taken  internally,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  phosphorus.  The  amount  that 
will  ensure  death  is  calculated  to  be  about  a quarter  of  an 
ounce.  Sixty  grains  given  to  a dog  caused  it  to  die  in  a 
couple  of  days,  while  thirty  grains  brought  about  the  same 
result  in  sixty  hours.  A substance  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  most  photographic  studios — certainly  in  those  in 
which  carbon  printing  is  carried  on — is,  according  to 
M.  Bersonne,  an  excellent  antidote  for  pyrogallic  acid  : 
we  mean  oil  of  turpentine. 


M.  DUCOS  DU  HAURON  ON  HELIOCHROMY. 

A second  pamphlet  has  just  been  issued  by  M.  Louis 
Ducos  du  Hauron  in  continuation  of  his  work  published  in 
1870  upon  producing  photographs  in  colour.  M.  Hauron’s 
method,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  to  secure  three  mono- 
chrome prints  by  means  of  three  negatives  of  any  object, 
taken  respectively  through  orange,  green,  and  violet  glass 
screens.  As  all  mixed  colours  are  combinations  of  the 
three  primary  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  M.  Ducos 
argues  that  by  building  up  with  monochrome  images  of 
these  three  tints,  a representation  of  an  object  in  its 
normal  colours  ought  to  be  obtained.  He  photographs  the 
object,  in  the  first  place,  through  green  glass,  thus  cutting 
off  all  rays  except  those  of  the  same  colour  as  the  glass,  and 
of  the  negative  thus  secured  he  makes  a copy  by  the  carbon 
or  Woodbury  process  in  red  ; a second  negative  is  taken 
through  violet  glass,  and  of  this  an  impression  in  yellow  is 
obtained,  and  the  third  negative  is  taken  by  the  aid  of 
orange  glass,  and  printed  in  blue  pigment.  Several 
obstacles  were  in  the  way  of  working  the  process,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  image 
behind  an  orange  glass,  even  with  a very  prolonged  expo- 
sure ; and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  progress  that 
M.  Ducos  comes  before  the  public  again. 

He  now  states  that  he  is  enabled  to  reduce  very  consider- 
ably the  duration  of  pose  required  for  the  formation  of  an 
image  behiud  red  and  green  glass,  to  employ  for  his  three 
negatives  an  ordinary  collodion,  and  to  simplify  the  mani- 
pulations considerably. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  “ Before  describing  my  operations, 
and  indicating  the  formula  employed,  1 hasten  to  rectify 
an  error  in  my  previous  publication  of  1869  and  1870,  au 
error  into  which  it  was  easy  to  fall,  as  will  soon  be  seen.  It 
consisted  in  the  assertion  that  the  anti-photogenic  colours 
were  incapable  of  furnishing  latent  images  susceptible  of 
being  developed  by  known  agents.  This  statement  is  true 
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in  certain  cases,  but  incorrect  in  others,  as  a prolonged 
research  has  convinced  me. 

Thus,  a collodionized  plate,  containing  either  iodide  or 
bromide  of  silver,  exposed  moist  to  red  light  in  the 
camera,  with  or  without  an  excess  of  silver,  will  yield  no 
image  on  development,  even  after  an  exposure  of  three 
hours  in  the  sunshine.  A plate  of  the  same  kind  freed 
by  washing  of  its  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  an  exposure  of  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
sun,  yield  an  intense  image.  This  is,  it  will  be  seen, 
quite  the  contrary  to  what  happens  in  white  light,  which 
impresses  the  salts  of  silver  more  rapidly  in  a wet  than  in 
a dry  state.  Finally,  a plate  of  the  same  kind  exposed  to 
the  same  red  light,  if  certain  materials  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  collodion — such  as  resin,  for  instance — will 
give  an  image  quite  as  well  wet  as  dry.  When  iodide  of 
silver  is  used  with  an  excess  of  nitrate,  the  wet  image  is 
more  intense  than  the  dry.  But  one  essential  condition 
to  be  noted  is,  that  the  preservation  of  the  image  in  a wet 
state,  such  as  I have  referred  to,  must  not  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  a hygroscopic  substance,  such  as  a mixture 
of  albumen  and  glycerine.  If  this  method  of  maintaining 
the  moisture  of  the  film  is  adopted,  it  will  be  insensitive 
to  red  light.  Another  means  must  be  employed,  there- 
fore, and  this  consists  in  approaching  the  red  glass  to  the 
film  to  within  two  millimetres,  and  thus  imprison  between 
the  two  glasses  an  air  saturated  with  moisture.  A second 
condition,  not  less  important  than  the  rejection  of  albumen  . 
and  glycerine,  is  that  of  employing  only  distilled  water 
for  washing ; for  the  presence  of  the  slightest  trace  of 
salts  in  the  water  is  sufficient  to  injure  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  film  for  red  light.” 

M.  Ducos  then  states  that  his  attention  was  called  to 
Dr.  Vogel’s  experiments,  in  which  a red  colouring  matter 
named  coralline  was  employed  in  the  bromized  collodion, 
rendering  the  latter  as  sensitive  to  yellow  as  to  the  indigo 

rays. 

“ Struck  by  this  observation  of  M.  Vogel,  I was  curious 
to  know  if  bromized  collodion  coloured  with  coralline  was 
not  capable  of  furnishing  images  in  red  light  more  quickly 
than  was  the  case  when  resin  is  used.  The  researches 
which  I conducted  with  this  view  proved  to  me  that 
bromized  collodion  coloured  with  coralline,  and  employed 
either  dry  or  wet,  is  much  more  impressionable  by  red 
light  than  any  other  collodion.  The  idea  then  occurred  to 
me  to  try  iodized  collodion  coloured  with  coralline,  and 
the  result  was  a most  happy  one,  for  it  was  found  to  be 
much  more  quickly  acted  upon  by  red  rays  than  the 
bromized  collodion.  It  permits  one  to  produce  in  the 
camera  with  red  light,  with  a doublet  lens  of  medium 
rapidity,  a landscape  illuminated  by  the  sun  in  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes;  the  same  preparation  allows  one  to 
take  a negative  of  the  same  subject  with  green  light  in  two 
or  three  minutes ; while  with  blue  light  an  image  is 
secured  either  instantaneously,  or  with  an  exposure  of  two 
or  three  seconds,  according  as  the  tint  of  the  glass  is  more 
or  less  pronounced. 

“ I have  found  that,  besides  this,  iodide  of  silver  gives, 
by  means  of  the  green  and  yellow  screens,  a translation 
into  black  of  the  different  colours,  which  conforms  to 
the  heliochromic  theory,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  superior 
to  bromide  of  silver.  This  last,  employed  alone,  fur- 
nishes, with  the  green  glass,  a negative  in  which  the 
red  objects  are  by  no  means  feebly  represented,  and 
with  the  violet  a negative  in  which  the  yellow  objects 
are,  on  the  contrary,  a little  too  pronounced.  This  ap- 
parent anomaly  is  the  result,  evidently,  of  the  bromide  of 
silver  being  too  sensitive  to  certain  rays  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  green  and  violet  glass,  and  of  which 
the  action  upon  our  organ  of. sight  is  dominated  by 
the  action  of  other  rays  of  the.  spectrum.  Four  parts 
of  iodide  and  one  part  of  bromide  in  the  collodion 
succeed  very  well,  and  such  is  the  proportion  that  I 
recommend,” 


M.  Ducos  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  practical  carry- 
ing out  of  the  operations.  He  employs  a collodion  con- 
taining four  parts  of  iodide  to  one  of  bromide,  and  to  every 
hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  this  collodion  adds  four 
decigrammes  of  red  coralline,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Three  plates  are  coated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  if  the 
wet  process  is  used  the  coloured  glass  screen  is  arranged 
in  front,  and  almost  touching  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  collodion  upon  the  plate.  To  avoid 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  a condensation  of 
moisture  upon  the  sheet  of  coloured  glass,  this  is  coated 
with  normal  collodion,  so  that  its  surface  remains  in  a 
wet  state.  The  exposure  required  for  each  of  the  three 
successive  plates  must  be  estimated,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  the  basis  already  laid  down.  The  develop- 
ment is  conducted,  as  usual,  either  with  iron  or  pyrogallic 
acid,  the  plate  being  redipped  if  a long  time  has  elapsed 
between  exposure  and  development ; and  when  fixed,  the 
negatives  are  coated  with : 

Water 100  cubic  cents. 

Albumen  25  ,, 

Glycerine  ...  ...  4 ,, 

AVhen  dry,  the  red  tint  given  by  the  coralline  is  re- 
moved by  pouring  over  alcohol  repeatedly,  which  has  the 
effect,  also,  of  hardening  the  image  by  coagulating  the 
albumen.  A hard  varnish  is  finally  employed. 

In  photographing  by  the  dry  method,  resin  is  added,  be- 
sides coralline,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  deci- 
grammes per  hundred  cubic  centimetres.  The  washing 
of  the  plate  is  conducted  with  distilled  water  alone. 

To  secure  the  three  negatives  of  perfect  sharpness  and 
of  the  same  size,  each  of  the  coloured  glass  screens  should 
be  put  quite  close  to  the  sensitive  plate.  The  interposition 
of  the  coloured  glass  having  the  effect  of  changing  the 
focus  slightly,  this  is  easily  remedied  by  fitting  to  the 
frames  serving  for  focussing,  against  the  polished  surface 
of  the  glass,  a colourless  plate  of  the  same  thickness  as  that 
of  the  coloured  plate  which  is  fitted  in  the  camera  or  dark 
slide.  Of  course  all  the  coloured  plates  must  be  of  the 
same  thickness.  In  this  way  a correct  focus  of  the  object 
is  secured. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  coloured  glasses. 
Coralline-tinted  collodion  applied  to  a plate  may  be 
employed  instead  of  red  glass  ; and  when  the  wet  process 
is  employed  a more  intense  red  is  desirable  than  with  dry 
plates.  The  green  plate  should  show  blue  and  yellow 
objects  with  equal  definition.  If  too  blue,  collodion  tinted 
with  curcuma  may  be  employed  to  give  it  a more  yellowish 
tint.  In  the  wet  process  a more  yellow  plate  is  required 
than  in  the  dry.  As  regards  the  violet  glass,  it  is  pre- 
ferred of  a dark  tint. 

The  printing  of  the  three  cliches  with  monochrome 
carbon  tissue,  of  a red,  yellow,  and  blue  tint,  is  then 
proceeded  with,  or  by  any  other  mechanical  process  that  is 
suitable,  the  impressions  beiug  secured,  as  recommended 
by  M.  Leon  Vidal,  upon  translucent  material;  and  the 
finished  images  are  finally  superposed,  and  should  give  a 
result  possessing  the  same  colours  as  the  original  object. 


FAILURES  IN  CHEMICAL  EFFECTS. 

BT  F.  WALLER.* 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  harsh  negatives  is  a want 
of  harmony  between  the  bath  and  collodion.  Where  the 
sample  of  collodion  is  known  to  be  good,  and  the  pro- 
ductions are  harsh  and  unsatisfactory,  it  will  be  generally 
found  the  bath  has  not  been  sufficiently  iodized.  In 
making  a new  bath,  as  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  a strong 
solution  will  dissolve  more  iodide  of  silver  proportionately, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  saturate  your  solution  at  a higher 
gravity  than  required  for  use,  and  then,  weakening  to  the 
proper  standard,  the  solution  will  be  exactly  iodized. 

• The  Photographer' t Friend. 
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Many  will  urge  that  the  bath  will  then  soon  “ kick  up  ” 
and  give  pinholes,  but  careful  addition  of  an  uniodizad 
solution  at  night,  after  work,  will  prevent  that.  And  as 
most  everyone  has  found  the  bath  works  finest  immediately 
before  giving  pinholes,  the  nearer  to  complete  saturation  it 
can  be  safely  worked  the  better. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  against  the  use  of  strong 
developer,  this  being  the  most  ordinary  mistake  ; and  the 
smallest  quautity  of  acid  sufficient  to  flow  nicely  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  solution  should  not  be  dashed  on,  nor 
should  the  plate  bo  rocked,  except  in  cases  where  more 
density  be  required. 

Every  one  has  his  pet  formula  for  collodion,  and  one  is 
as  good  as  another,  provided  the  proper  relations  are  main- 
tained between  that  and  other  solutions.  Excessively  iodized 
collodion  I have  not  worked  successfully  with  a weak  bath, 
nor  vice  versa. 

One  cause  of  failure  which  has  given  trouble  has  been 
undue  haste  in  the  flowing  of  the  plate.  It  should  be  held 
nearly  horizontal,  and  kept  so.  There  is  no  need  of 
hurriedly  tilting  it  back  and  forth  : let  it  dry  to  a nicety, 
and  immerse  in  the  bath  slowly,  and  allow  it  to  remain  at 
least  a minute  after  being  apparently  coated.  By  this  means 
the  negative  is  of  nearly  equal  density  in  all  parts,  and  no 
streaks  from  imperfect  coating  can  occur. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  rectifying  the  bath.  The  iodiue 
should  be  taken  out  very  rarely,  and  injudiciously  throwing 
down  the  iodine  with  water  at  each  boiling  is  more  apt  to 
give  trouble  than  prevent  it.  When  the  bath  needs  rec- 
tifying, the  simplest  plan  is  to  neutralize  carefully  with 
ammonia;  set  in  the  sun  until  perfectly  clear;  boil  down 
one-halt;  dilute  to  required  standard  with  pure  water; 
filter,  and  add  nitric  acid  C.  P. ; if  the  bath  is  to  be  used  at 
once,  add  considerable  ; but  if  it  can  be  allowed  to  stand  a 
short  time,  a small  quantity  will  do.  If  upon  trial  it  works 
harsh,  but  clean,  flow  the  largest  plate  it  will  contain,  and 
leave  it  in  over  night.  Sometimes  an  acid  bath  will  tog  ; 
if  it  should  occur  in  regular  streaks  running  across  the 
plate  in  the  same  way  the  plate  was  dipped,  the  bath  is  not 
sufficiently  iodized.  Keep  the  bath  well  iodized,  and  it  will 
need  no  tinkering  ; keep  your  collodion  but  a short  time, 
and  you  will  work  quickly  ; keep  your  developer  weak,  and 
your  negatives  will  be  smooth  and  of  a fine  grain. 


TURPENTINE  IN  NEGATIVE  VARNISH. 

BY  JOSEPH  UNGAR.* 

Splitting  of  the  negative  film  is  one  of  the  chief  banes  of 
photography.  It  is  true  that  means  have  been  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evil,  the  employment  of  an  impalpable  powder, 
such  as  soot  and  levigated  graphite,  aiding  considerably 
when  the  defect  is  not  too  wide-spread ; but  the  deposit 
of  foreign  matter  in  this  manner  has  always  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  prints.  Broad  ruptures  in  the  film 
cannot  be  remedied  at  all  in  this  way,  and  the  only  means 
is  to  employ  a pigment  of  some  kind.  But  of  the  impres- 
sions taken  from  negatives  doctored  in  this  way  the  less 
said  the  better. 

It  would  be  a weighty  problem  lo  solve  how  many 
hundredweight  of  silver,  either  from  inattention  or 
lack  of  time  and  opportunity,  find  their  way  into  the 
drains  in  the  form  of  waste  residues,  and  are  lost  for  ever 
to  the  world.  The  amount  would  be  something  appre- 
ciable, but  much  greater  and  more  important  is  the  loss  to 
photographers  involved  by'  the  employment  of  bad  var- 
nishes. Every  day,  too,  the  loss  is  more  severe,  for  the 
negatives  of  the  present  are  often  retouched  at  the  cost 
of  great  labour  and  money.  And  yet  the  evil,  notwith- 
standing its  grave  nature,  is  regarded  with  considerable 
indifference.  Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  about 
the  matter,  and  yet  the  plague  exists,  which  destroys  the 
collodion  of  our  finest  negatives.  It  may  be  asserted  that 

• Photogruphische  Corresponilcnz. 


even  the  best  studios  suffer  from  this  calamity.  A Ger- 
man commission,  which  met  two  years  ago  to  enquire 
circumstantially  into  the  whole  matter,  did  not  arrive  at 
any  material  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  multiplying 
process  advocated  by  M.  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  is  a most 
valuable  method,  no  doubt,  whose  real  value  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  fully  recognized ; but  this  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately, be  employed  for  all  negatives  that  have  been 
stored  up  for  a considerable  period.  The  great  point  is  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  varnish  ap- 
plied, and  this  is  a subject  which  has  never  received  the 
general  consideration  of  photographers. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  preparation  of  varnish 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer  himself,  and  thus 
he  has  no  control  over  its  manufacture : its  com- 
position is  kept  a secret,  and  one  must  needs  rely  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  manufacturer.  With  other  preparations 
one  can  judge  pretty  well  what  one  is  using,  but  with  a 
varnish,  the  unsatisfactory  results  it  may  yield  are  not 
obvious  until  it  is  too  late.  We  trust  our  most  costly 
negatives  to  its  influence,  and  when,  after  a shorter  or  longer 
interval,  that  arch  fiend,  damp,  aiding  the  while,  we  find  out 
our  mistake,  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  help  for  us. 

The  author  has  not  essayed  to  combine  any  new  recipes, 
but  has  set  himself  the  task  of  watching  for  several  years 
the  behaviour  of  different  varnishes  in  use,  and  with  whose 
composition  he  was  acquainted.  As  the  result  of  his 
investigation  he  has  found  that  those  which,  besides  the 
lac,  contained  a good  quantity  of  Venetian  turpentine,  have 
proved  the  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  place  may  be  mentioned  the  combination  of 
two  parts  of  yellow  shellac  aud  one  part  of  turpentine, 
without  addition  of  another  resin,  dissolved  in  weak 
alcohol.  This  is  pointed  out,  not  because  it  is  absolutely 
the  best,  but  because  it  is  the  one  which  by  chance  was 
first  employed,  and  which  has  been  tested  for  a longer 
period  than  any  other,  the  negatives  prepared  with  it  being 
in  perfect  condition  at  the  present  moment.  A number  of 
cliches  covered  with  this  varnish  have  withstood  the  wear 
and  tear  ot  a voyage  and  six  years.  Against  this  varnish, 
however,  may  be  adduced  its  brownish  tint,  which  in  places 
where  it  has  been  poured  off  the  glass  is  rather  thick,  and 
causes  longer  printing,  producing  unequally  printed 
impressions.  Another  objection  is  in  its  varying  smooth 
surface,  which  renders  retouching  very  difficult. 

There  are  two  other  compounds,  which  differ  from  one  an- 
other merely  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  resin  contained  in 
them,  gum  sandarac  being  the  principal  constituent,  the 
one  containing  one-third  turpentine  and  one-fourth  cam- 
phor, and  the  other  turpentine  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
and  camphor  to  the  amount  of  one-sixteenth.  Both  these 
are  quite  as  excellent  as  the  varnish  first  referred  to,  the 
latter  of  the  two  being  especially  to  be  recommended. 
Upon  a film  of  varnish  of  this  nature  it  is  very  easy  to 
retouch,  it  being  possible  to  work  upon  it  with  the  hardest 
pencils  of  Siberian  graphite  without  preliminary  prepara- 
tion of  the  surface.  Plates  of  this  kind  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  weeks  in  dilute  nitric  acid  without  the  film 
being  attacked  in  the  slightest  degree.  To  remove  the 
film  when  the  glass  is  required  for  use  a second  time,  a 
warm  alkali  solution  must  be  employed.  Jn  time  the  film 
becomes  a little  brittle,  so  that  retouching  after  the  lapse 
of  years  with  a pencil  may  bring  about  a breaking  up  of 
the  film.  Splitting  of  the  film,  however,  is  only  seen  in 
those  cases  where  great  negligence  has  been  present, 
and  the  plates  have  not  been  placed  in  paper  envelopes 
and  subjected  to  a moist  or  changeable  temperature  ; but 
even  then  the  defect  is  never  seea  to  such  a great  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  varnishes  which  are  prepared  without 
admixture  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  author  has  purchased  a varnish  whicn  possessed  the 
valuable  property  of  not  allowing  the  photographer  to 
remain  long  in  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  which  produced 
splitting  of  the  film  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  its 
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application  to  the  plate.  This  was  rendered  perfectly 
good  by  the  addition  of  turpentine.  Castor  oil,  which  has 
also  been  suggested  for  a similar  purpose,  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, far  behind  turpentine  as  a preservative  constituent 
of  varnish.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  turpentine 
adds  much  to  the  toughness  of  a varnish,  counteracting 
the  brittleness  of  the  lac  ; and  for  this  reason  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  desirability  as  a constituent  of  negative 
varnish. 

At  the  same  time  this  useful  material  may  bring 
destruction  with  it  it  is,  however,  in  everybody’s  power 
to  shield  himself  from  injury,  and  we  may  here  make 
clear  a misconception  in  the  matter.  It  has  happened  to 
many  photographers  that,  on  applying  varnish  to  a warm 
plate,  the  film  is  dissolved  away  to  such  a degree  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  anything  with  it  in  the  printing  frame, 
the  effect  being  similar  to  that  which  would  be  produced 
if  the  unvarnished  film  was  treated  with  ether  or  collodion. 
The  cause  of  this  is  notunfrequently  attributed  to  the  bad 
composition  of  the  pvroxiline  in  the  image ; but  others 
attribute  the  fault  to  the  alcohol  in  the  varnish.  If  the 
first-named  cause  were  really  the  true  one,  then  all 
pictures  prepared  with  the  same  collodion  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner  when  treated  with  varnish  : 
but  this  we  know  does  not  happen.  Generally  speaking, 
a number  of  negatives  are  treated  with  good  results,  until, 
at  last,  the  film  of  one  of  them,  prepared  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  suddenly  gives  way.  No 
more  can  the  alcohol  be  considered  at  fault,  for  in  most 
cases  a weak  alcohol  is  employed  for  the  purpose ; and 
those  even  who,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of 
the  gum  lac,  employ  absolute  alcohol,  are  in  the  habit, 
subsequently,  of  adding  water  to  bring  down  the  strength 
of  the  liquid.  But  even  if  an  alcohol  of  great  strength 
were  employed,  this  would  not  be  capable  of  dissolving 
away  the  collodion  film  to  the  degree  complained  of. 
Destruction  by  means  of  alcohol  is  of  quite  another 
character.  Toured  upon  a heated  cliche,  it  causes  that 
portion  to  become  thinner,  acting  on  the  suface,  indeed, 
like  an  etching  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  varnish 
destroys  the  film,  it  docs  so  by  dissolving  the  same  alto- 
gether, the  silver  precipitate  flowing  off  in  grey  furrows. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some  other  agency  must  be 
at  w'ork,  and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  case.  Proof  of  this 
may  be  obtained  very  easily  by  the  aid  of  v twenty -per 
cent,  solution  of  Venetian  turpentine  in  alcohol.  If  a 
well-warmed  plate  is  poured  over  with  this  fluid,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  a dissolving  effect  upon  any  collodion 
plate,  no  matter  what  the  description  of  pyroxibne 
employed.  'The  result  is  the  more  certain  and  rapid  the 
more  concentrated  the  turpentine  solution  happens  to  be. 
An  increase  in  the  temperature,  and  a stronger  alcohol, 
favour  the  result  in  a great  degree. 

To  ascertain  how  much  turpentine  may  be  safely  added 
to  varnish,  we  tried,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  a solu- 
tion of  equal  parts  of  shellac  and  turpentine.  The  result 
shosved  that  cold  or  slightly  warmed  films  were  not 
attacked  by  this  fluid ; the  negatives  might,  indeed,  be 
dried  afterwards  at  the  fire.  If,  however,  the  plates  were 
heated,  as  is  usual,  prior  to  their  being  varnished,  then  the 
phenomenon  of  the  film  being  dissolved  was  observed. 
This  furnishes  us  with  a reason  why  in  a series  of  plates 
only  now  then  an  accident  occurs ; the  plates  must  have 
been  heated  too  much  to  withstand  the  amount  of  turpen- 
tine in  the  varnish. 

According  to  this  experiment  about  half,  or  little  more, 
of  turpentine  than  of  lac,  should  be  the  maximum  employed 
in  varnish,  and  with  this  amount  and  a weak  alcohol 
one  may  fearlessly  operate,  supposing  the  plates  are  not 
too  highly  warmed.  This  combination  furnishes  a very 
durable  varnish.  Our  results  are  confined,  it  must  be 
pointed  out,  to  the  combination  of  lac  with  and  without 
admixture  of  turpentine. 

We  cannot,  and  do  not,  assert  that  there  are  not  other 


descriptions  of  varnish  which  possess  higher  qualities  than 
the  above,  but  only  here  note  down,  for  the  information 
of  brother  photographers,  our  experience  in  the  matter,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  reciprocate  with  information  they 
themselves  have  gained  ; for  I take  it  to  be  everyone’s 
duty  to  contribute  what  he  knows  towards  the  longevity  of 
our  negatives. 

In  such  an  extensive  field  as  ours,  it  is  often  the  case 
that  something  escapes  even  the  sharpest  vision  ; while  on 
the  other  hand  another  finds  himself  before  the  goal 
unawares,  and  has  merely  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  secure 
the  nrize.  And  so  much  has  already  been  done  in  the 
cause  of  progress,  by  working  together,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  assistance  is  afforded  on  all  sides,  our  arch 
enemy,  that  causes  so  much  destruction  amoDg  our  nega- 
tives, will  be  at  last  successfully  annihilated. 


OUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS. 

Mu.  Barxard  Cuacuoft,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
acute  of  modern  British  essayists,  is  the  author  of  an 
article,  originally  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Hcrieir,  on 
the  “ Art  of  Appearing  Like  a Fool  with  Propriety.”  It 
is  full  of  the  fruits  of  delicate  observation  of  human  nature, 
and  of  a most  gentle  and  wise  philosophy.  We  commend  it 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  going,  in  cool  blood, 
to  have  their  photographic  portraits  taken.  We  know  of  no 
undertaking  more  trying  to  the  average  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of,  at  least,  the  male  portion  of  the  human  race, 
and  no  process  more  calculated  to  puzzle  those  who  like  to 
trace  some  connection  between  results  and  the  means 
employed  to  produce  them.  Certainly,  photographic 
portraits,  as  now  taken  by  skilful  operators,  are  a very 
pleasing  thing,  and  not  less  surprising  than  pleasing. 
'They  are  often  attractive  on  account  of  the  obvious  de- 
licacy and  fidelity  of  the  workmanship,  and  the  evidences 
they  afford  of  tiie  manipulation  of  trained  hands.  But 
their  attractiveness  is  by  no  means  of  this  kind  only. 
They  are  often  very  complete  expressions  of  the  character 
of  the  subject,  which  they  present  with  simplicity  and  re- 
finement. We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  the  portrait 
of  an  old  gentleman,  an  artist,  which  is  exquisitely  true  to 
a nature  of  the  rarest  purity  and  grace.  The  gentleness, 
the  elevation  of  a mind  wholly  given  over  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  beautiful  and  the  pursuit  of  a difficult  and 
lofty  art;  the  strength  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit ; the  ani- 
mation flowing  from  a native  shrewdness,  keen  seuse  of 
humour,  a lively  sympathy  with  human  feeling,  and  a 
spice  of  vigorous  but  controlled  combativeness— all  these 
are  in  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  minute  markings  in  the 
face  of  old  age,  the  beauty  of  a snow-white  beard,  and  the 
dignified  carriage  of  a form  broken  with  years  and  suffer- 
ing, but  sustained  by  a firm  will.  The  gallery  of  the 
gentleman  who  produced  this  portrait  is  full  of  pictures  of 
equal  interest,  and  very  varied  in  character.  Actresses, 
singers,  young  girls,  old  women,  fops,  artists,  politicians, 
students,  roues,  clergymen,  millionaires — the  scores  of 
people  one  meets  on  Broadway — are  to  be  seen,  many  of 
them  with  faces  marked  by  characteristic  expressions  or 
the  equally  characteristic  want  of  it. 

What  inspires  with  wonder  the  observer  who  ascends 
from  these  to  the  operator’s  room,  is  how  all  this  array  of 
vivacious  and  expressive  faces  was  turned  out  by  the  appa- 
rently barren  and  incongruous  machinery  of  that  illumi- 
nated den.  The  torn  and  rickety  reflecting  screens,  the 
diugy  velvet  chairs,  the  rocks  of  wood  and  paper  worn  by 
the  stream  of  human  forms  (“a  continual  dropping  that 
weareth  away  a real  stone  ”),  the  abominable  racks  and 
grips  of  iron — all  these  inspire  one  with  a horrible  sense  of 
artificiality  and  arrangement  entirely  incompatible  with 
freshness,  or  ease,  or  grace,  or  naturalness.  This  feeling 
is  intensified  when  the  observer  is  fairly  “posed,”  his  head 
twisted  as  it  was  never  twisted  before,  unless  by  the  photo- 
grapher’s merciless  hands,  and  as  it  would  never  remain 
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were  it  not  for  the  iron  griliin  that  holds  him  in  its  un" 
feeling  grasp,  his  eyes  directed  to  a fixed  point,  and  h 
whole  system  rebelling  against  the  silent,  rigid,  despotic 
disposition  of  himself  to  which  he  lias  submitted.  The 
skilful  artist,  with  an  occult  purpose  which  one  feels  is 
doomed  to  disappointment,  bids  you  to  give  your  coun- 
tenance a “little  more  animation.”  You  grin  in  a ghastly 
way  at  the  suggestion,  when  your  sense  of  mortification  at 
the  figure  you  know  you  are  making  is  broken  in  upon  by 
your  tormentor,  who  tells  you  with  a comprehensive  ges- 
ture—“ That’s  it,  precisely  ! Now  let  that  dissipate  into  a 
genial  smile,  and  I’ll  give  you  a good  one.”  Mentally, 
you  remark,  that  if  he  does  give  you  “ a good  one,”  it  will 
wear  au  expression  of  mingled  idiocy  and  rage. 

Yet  the  chances  are  nine  in  ten,  if  your  photographer  is 
among  the  best,  that  he  will  produce  for  you  a portrait  in 
which  your  friends  will  find  a dozen  different  phases  of 
your  character.  His  experienced  eye  perceives  the  means 
of  reaching  the  effect  he  is  in  pursuit  of  in  arrangements 
that  your  uneasy  consciousness  condemns,  and  against 
which  your  pride  rebels.  Perhaps  a rational  man  ought  to 
be  a little  rebuked,  a little  touched  with  humiliation,  at 
the  reflection  that  he  knows  so  very  little  about  how  he 
really  looks.  The  conviction  that  one  was  really  appearing 
with  as  much  dignity  and  grace  as  were  natural  to  him, 
when  he  felt  that  he  was  looking  constrained  and  silly, 
suggests  the  awful  possibility  that  when  one  appears  to  his 
inward  eye  all  that  he  desires,  he  may  be  the  very  reverse 
to  the  impartial  observer.  There  is  a good  deal  of  conceit 
in  every  kind  of  behaviour  in  the  clutches  of  the  photo- 
grapher. The  man,  if  not  the  woman,  who  can  be  un- 
affected and  unconscious,  who  can  feel  that  he  don’t 
look  as  if  he  cared  for  his  appearance  whether  he  does  or 
not,  to  whom  the  photographer  and  his  complex  machinery 
for  “posing”  are  only  matters  of  study  for  a philosophic 
mind,  is  not  a common  phenomenon.  Our  old  artist  friend, 
whose  bright  and  placid  portrait  we  have  praised  above, 
may  be  one  of  them.  But  even  the  record  of  his  con- 
sciousness might  not  sustain  us  in  that  bold  assertion. — 
New  York  Times. 


APPLYING  AND  FIXING  DRY  COLOURS. 

BY  ROBERT  FAULKNER. 

The  following  improvement  received  provisional  protec- 
tion only.  It  consists  in  mixing  dry  colours  with  dextrine 
or  other  suitable  material,  and  applying  it  to  paper,  canvas, 
or.other  textile  material,  and  subsequently  moistening  the 
back  with  water  to  fix  the  colour  firmly  in  the  texture. 
The  specification  is  as  follows  : — 

“ My  invention  relates  to  a method  of  applying  dry  colouring 
matter,  snch  as  is  employed  for  crayons,  chalks,  and  the  like,  to 
porous  surfaces,  such  as  canvas  or  paper,  and  fixing  the  colour  so 
applied.  For  this  purpose  I mix  powdered  dextrine  with  the 
powdered  pigment,  and  I apply  the  mixture  by  rubbing  in  the 
manner  usually  employed  for  powdered  pigments.  I then  moisten 
with  water  the  back  of  the  porous  surface,  and  the  water  soaking 
through  it  dissolves  the  dextrine  applied  with  the  colour,  and 
thereby  fixes  the  colour.  The  water  may  be  used  warm  or  acidu- 
lated, so  as  the  more  readily  to  dissolve  the  fixing  material. 

“ Instead  of  applying  the  pigment  in  the  form  of  powder,  it 
may  be  mixed  with  dextrine,  and  the  mixture  made  up  into 
crayons,  which  can  be  used  for  drawing  on  the  surface.  In  this 
case  the  surface  should  be  moistened  before  drawing  thereon  ; 
when  dry,  the  drawing  will  be  fixed,  or,  if  necessary,  the  back 
may  be  again  moistened,  so  as  to  ensure  the  solution  of  the 
dextrine. 

“ I find  it  advantageous,  especially  for  producing  large  back- 
grounds, such  as  are  employed  for  photographic  purposes  or  for 
wall  decoration,  and  also  when  paper  is  the  surface  to  be  coloured, 
to  serve  it  first  with  a weak  solution  of  dextrine,  and  when  it  has 
dridd  to  apply  the  pigments  as  above  described. 


“Instead  of  dextrine,  starch,  gum,  or  soluble  gelatine  may  be 
employed  in  the  manner  described  above ; but  I prefer  dextrine,  as 
being  most  readily  acted  on  by  the  water. 

“ As  the  process  above  described  essentially  consists  in  applying 
along  with  the  pigment  a substance  which  is  afterwards  dissolved, 
and  which,  when  dry,  serves  to  fix  the  pigment,  it  may  be  readily 
understood  that  substances  other  than  dextrine,  gum,  or  gelatine 
might  be  used,  suitable  solvents  being  applied  instead  of  water. 
Thus  lac,  resin,  or  other  substances  forming  the  ground  of  var- 
nishes, might  be  applied  with  the  pigments,  and  in  such  case  the 
back  of  the  coloured  surface  would  be  moistened  with  turpentine, 
benzole,  or  spirituous  liquids  capable  of  dissolving  the  matter  so 
applied  for  fixing.” 


COLOURED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITS. 

BY  J.  E.  PALMER. 

The  following  patent  consists  in  a mode  of  colouring  glass 
transparencies,  or  backing  them  with  suitably  coloured 
papers.  The  specification  is  as  follows: — 

“ My  said  invention  consists  in  certain  improved  methods  of 
copying  photographic  pictures  from  negatives,  and  in  colouring 
the  copies  so  produced  in  oil  or  water  colours,  or  shading  the 
same  in  monochrome  so  as  to  possess  great  softness  and  artistic 
effect. 

“ In  the  first  instance  a transparent  picture  is  obtained  of  the 
original  size  of  the  negative,  or  enlarged  to  any  desired  dimensions 
on  glass  or  other  suitable  material,  and  the  same  is  coated  with  a 
* matt  ’ varnish.  The  transparency  is  then  placed  against  the  light, 
with  a sheet  of  tracing-paper  covering  the  same,  ahd  the  outlines 
of  the  picture  traced  on  the  said  paper  with  a lead  pencil.  The 
tracing-paper  is  then  placed  with  the  pencil  marks  against  the 
glass,  and  the  pencil  marks  retraced  with  the  lead  pencil  on  the 
other  side  of  the  paper ; grey  crayon  is  then  rubbed  on  the  out- 
lines on  the  side  first  traced,  and  the  whole  placed  on  drawing 
paper  of  the  desired  grain,  slight  pressure  being  used  by  a pencil 
or  other  instrument  over  the  outlines  until  the  whole  of  the  out- 
lines are  marked  on  the  paper.  The  shading  and  colouring  are 
then  commenced  ; crayons,  oil  or  water  colours,  powder  colours, 
prepared  chalk,  or  other  suitable  materials  being  employed  on  the 
said  paper  as  a packing,  and  placed  against  the  photographic 
transparency,  thus  forming  by  its  combination  a fine  artistic  effect ; 
nicety  of  touch  in  applying  the  aforesaid  materials  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  the  matt  varnish  acts  as  the  softener. 

“ If  clear  varnish  should  be  preferred  to  the  matt  varnish, 
Reigate  silver  sand,  or  Calais  sand,  or  some  similar  substance  or 
substances  is  or  are  used  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  crayon 
or  powder  colours,  but  should  not  be  pressed  so  hard  as  to  abrade 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  as  a grain  of  a very  artistic  quality  is 
produced  by  that  of  the  drawing  paper  alone. 

“ For  the  further  carrying  out  of  my  invention,  I use  photo- 
graphs for  the  backings  of  the  said  transparencies,  my  mode  of 
proceeding  being  to  make  designs  in  artistic  shaded  effects  in  oil, 
water  colour,  pencil,  steel,  or  zinc  engraving,  or  stone  in  stipple, 
etching,  fine  grain,  landscapes,  interiors,  and  other  suitable  designs 
on  canvas,  paper,  or  other  material,  making  photographic  copies 
of  the  same  on  albumenized  or  plain  paper,  or  other  suitable 
material,  leaving  a white  centre  suitable  to  receive  the  photo- 
graphic transparency,  and  softening  and  blending  the  photo- 
graphic design  into  the  edges  of  the  said  transparency  by  means 
of  the  aforesaid  crayons,  powder  colour,  oil  or  water  colours,’ 
giving  an  effect  similar  to  that  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
double  photographic  printing.  In  the  case  of  albumenized  paper 
being  used,  I float  the  same  with  the  matt  varnish,  making  thereby 
an  easy  surface  to  receive  the  colours,  and  on  the  photographic 
designs  on  plain  paper,  if  to  be  in  oil  colour,  I prepare  the  paper 
to  receive  the  same  with  size  in  the  usual  way. 

“ Having  thus  declared  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  1 
would  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  what  I consider  novel  and 
original,  and  therefore  claim  as  constituting  the  invention,  secured, 
to  me  by  the  said  hereinbefore  in  part  recited  letters  patent  are— 

“ 1st.  The  combination  of  a photographic  transparency  with  or 
without  matt  varnish,  with  a backing  on  paper  or  other  material, 
with  effects  produced  on  the  said  backing,  substantially  as  herein- 
before described  and  set  forth. 

•‘And  secondly.  The  combination  and  backing  up  of  photo- 
graphic transparencies  with  photographic  designs,  and  blending 
the  same  to  produce  a perfect  appearance  to  the  eye,  substantially: 
as  hereinbefore  described  and  set  forth.” 
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AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  photography  the  devotees  of  the 
art  in  the  United  States  have  taken  the  lead  in  technical 
and  manipulative  excellence  ; but  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  they  have  asserted  an  equal  supremacy  in  art  culture 
— or,  if  not  supremacy,  at  least  equality.  If  they  do  not 
lead  ia  art  photography  (at  least  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
portraiture),  they  do  not  follow.  From  time  to  time  we 
meet  with  examples  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  which  are 
equal,  in  every  quality  of  excellence,  to  the  best  work  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Old  World.  We  have  recently  had  a 
pleasant  opportunity  of  examining  a series  of  portraits 
rarely  equalled,  either  in  interest  or  excellence,  the  special 
circumstances  giving  the  examination  a peculiar  zest.  An 
American  lady,  spending  some  months  in  this  country, 
attended  a course  of  class  lectures  by  Professor  Huxley, 
who  declined  to  accept  a fee  from  the  fair  student.  The 
lady  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  acknowledging  the 
courteous  liberality  of  the  Professor  by  presenting  him 
with  an  album  containing  the  portraits  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  in  America,  and  commissioned  Mr.  C.  1). 
Mosher,  of  Chicago,  to  prepare  an  album  with  such  a 
selection  of  portraits.  We  are  indebted  to  the  lady’s 
courtesy  for  a sight  of  this  album,  and  also  for  acting  as 
intermediary  in  transmitting  some  very  beautiful  examples 
of  Mr.  Mosher’s  photographic  and  literary  work.* 
A very  handsome  album,  filled  witli  very  perfect 
cabinet  photographs  of  heads,  all  in  greater  or  less 
degree  distinguished,  and  distinguished  looking,  full 
of  character,  force,  and  intelligence,  constitutes  a gift 
which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  Professor  more  than  the 
fees  of  many  students,  probably  initiating  a host  of  shadowy 
friendships  one  day  to  be  consummated  by  personal 
intimacy. 

Our  special  object  here  is  to  note  some  important  points 
in  which  much  of  the  American  portraiture  which  we  have 
seen  of  late  excels  the  average  of  English  work  of  a pre- 
sumably similar  class.  We  have  been  struck,  on  comparing 
recent  English  portraiture  byhigh-class  artists  with  thepor- 
traiture  under  notice,  to  notice  the  cold,  hard,  flat  effect 
which  the  former  presented.  Let  us  be  understood  : they 
were  not  cold,  hard,  or  flat  absolutely  in  themselves  ; they 
would,  in  fact,  be  regarded,  both  by  photographers  and  the 
public,  as  fine  pictures.  The  negatives  had  been  carefully 
retouched,  and  the  heads  had  fair  modelling  and  texture  ; 
but  it  was  the  modelling  of  stone,  the  texture  of  marble, 
not  of  flesh ; whilst  the  American  pictures  to  which  we 
refer  have  the  texture  and  modelling  of  living  flesh,  which 

• A capital  little  work  by  Mr.  Mosher  i9  entitled  “ Half-an-houris  Chit- 
chat with  My  Friends.”  We  shall  have  something  to  say  about  it  shortly. 
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would  present  a warm  touch,  and  yield  with  a soft  elas- 
ticity if  the  finger  were  pressed  against  it.  There  arc 
English  artists  who  recognize  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  suggestion  of  the  natural  texture  and  quality  of 
objects  ; but,  unfortunately,  a great  many  fail  to  do  so,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  especially  in  ordinary  commercial 
work.  In  the  last  photographic  exhibition  we  had  examples 
of  both  kinds  of  work.  In  the  pictorial  work  of  Mr. 
Rejlander  and  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  in  the  por- 
traiture of  Mr.  Blanchard,  in  the  enamels  of  Mr.  Mayland. 
and  in  some  other  admirable  contributions,  the  quality  to 
which  we  refer  was  present.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  special  examples  of  its  absence.  We  refer  to  the 
unsatisfactory  fact  in  general  terms  simply  to  suggest  to  all 
portraitists  a more  careful  consideration  of  the  subject. 
At  oue  time  there  was  a demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  flat,  white  faces,  and  photographers  met  that  demand 
the  more  readily  because  the  hard  lighting,  full  exposure, 
and  much  intensifying,  removed  many  blemishes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  offensively  prominent.  Many 
of  those  who  undertake  the  retouching  of  negatives  seem 
to  aim  at  a similar  standard.  They  produce  a smooth, 
white  face,  with  little  of  texture,  shadow,  or  modelling. 
One  of  the  really  valuable  elements  of  the  practice  of 
retouching  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  permits  soft  lighting 
and  the  use  of  thin  negatives,  giving  full  texture  and 
modelling,  the  pencil  of  the  retoucher  removing  those 
defects  which  the  thin  negative  would  otherwise  render 
too  apparent. 

Another  advantage  of  the  soft  lighting  and  thin  nega- 
tives to  which  we  arc  referring  is  the  beauty  with  which  it 
permits  the  rendering  of  light  draperies,  white  hair,  &c. 
in  some  of  the  noble  heads  before  us.  by  Mr.  Mosher  we 
have  admirable  illustrations  of  these  points.  Silky  grey 
hair,  in  which  every  single  hair  is  defined,  without  inter- 
fering in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  massing  of  the 
waving  locks.  Shirt  collars  and  fronts,  too  often  a chalky 
patch,  distracting  the  attention  from  the  face,  are  here 
low  in  tone,  with  every  curve,  fold,  and  wrinkle  duly  ren- 
dered, reminding  us  of  Ruskin’s  dictum,  to  the  effect  that 
not  even  the  space  of  a pin’s  head  in  any  natural  object 
will  be  found  without  some  degree  of  gradation.  The 
light  draperies  of  ladies — whether  of  silk,  muslin,  tulle, 
lace,  or  other  fabric — receive  the  same  justice.  Whilst  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mosher  for  a series  of  admirable 
photographs  of  noble  and  attractive  heads,  we  shall  be 
glad  if  some  of  our  readers  gain  hints  and  suggestions, 
not  because  their  work  is  necessarily  bad  to  begin  with, 
but  because  there  is  better  work  to  be  done  than  some 
of  them  at  this  moment  are  producing. 

Some  recent  examples  of  the  work  of  Kurtz,  Sarony, 
Notman,  Inglis,  and  others,  all  point  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion— admirable  lighting  with  plenty  of  shadow  : thin 
negatives,  and  a large,  judicious  style  of  retouching,  which 
preserves  the  luscious  soft  texture  of  living  flesh,  instead 
of  the  minute,  over-elaborated  texture  of  marble,  are 
present  in  all.  Cabinets  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  size, 
and  large  heads  the  prevailing  style.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  printed  in  oval  medallion,  with  a tinted  margin 
to  the  medallion.  In  some  the  margin,  instead  of  having 
a plain  tint,  have  a diaper  design,  and  in  some  a fine  deli- 
cate veining  similar  to  white  marble,  and  this,  by  its  sug- 
gestion of  hardness  and  polish,  gives  additional  value  to 
the  quality  of  the  flesh  texture.  In  almost  every  instance 
they  appear  to  have  been  finished  by  the  aid  of  Weston’s 
burnisher,  the  enamel-like  surface  it  communicates 
materially  aiding  the  effect  of  detail  on  the  pictures. 


THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  PROCESS. 
The  recent  interesting  papers  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr. 
Hooper  on  the  collodio-chloride  process,  and  the  very 
beautiful  examples  of  results  exhibited  as  produced  by 
its  aid,  have  brought  us  many  communications  on  the 
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subject,  asking  if  no  English  manufacturer  will  undertake 
a similar  branch  of  trade  to  that  pursued  by  Obernetter 
and  others  with  advantage  on  the  Continent.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  correspondents  that  the  discussion  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  such  matters  is  beyond  our  province. 
That  ready  facilities  for  purchasing  the  collodio-chloride 
paper  ready  for  use  would  be  a boon  in  many  instances 
there  cannot  be  a doubt.  The  beauty  of  the  pictures 
cannot  be  questioned,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  cf  a case  in 
which  their  superiority  in  permanency  has  been  denied  by 
any  one  who  has  worked  the  process,  or  even  tested  it,  the 
allegations  as  to  lack  of  permanency  having  been  chiefly 
based  upon  anonymous  gossip  or  untrustworthy  hearsay. 
As  to  the  absolute  permanency  of  the  results  of  the 
process,  a period  of  longer  than  ten  years  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  ; and  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  absolute 
permanency  can  ever  be  predicated  with  certainty  of  any 
image  produced  by  the  salts  of  silver,  nor  indeed  of  the 
results  of  any  process  imperfectly  or  carelessly  worked. 
But  we  have  collodio-chloride  prints  in  our  possession, 
both  on  paper  and  glass,  which  we  produced,  before  the 
process  was  known  to  anyone  but  ourselves,  in  1864,  which 
are  now  quite  unchanged. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  commercial  application  of  the 
process  is  the  trouble  entailed  by  preparing  the  paper,  if 
ready  prepared  paper  of  good  quality  were  easily  acces- 
sible, there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  more 
extensively  used.  We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Inglis, 
of  Montreal,  with  some  exceedingly  charming  examples  of 
his  portraiture  printed  on  collodio-chloride  paper  prepared 
by  himself.  lie  remarks  that  the  “ soft  richness  of  collodio- 
chloride  prints  ” is,  in  his  opinion,  “ very  far  superior  to 
anything  obtainable  upon  alburuenized  paper.”  Ilis 
difficulty  is  in  carrying  out  the  process  on  a large  scale  with 
all  the  paper  to  prepare  in  his  own  establishment.  lie 
says  : — “ Where  two  or  three  hundred  cards  per  day  only 
are  required,  the  process  can  be  managed  well ; but  where 
from  a thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  prints  a-  day  have  to  be 
got  through,  it  is  difficult  to  do  the  work  and  prepare 
the  paper.”  Nothing  can  exceed  the  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  examples  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Inglis, 
and  we  can  well  understand  his  regrets  that  better  facilities 
do  not  exist  for  introducing  the  thing  easily  on  a com- 
mercial scale. 

Mr.  Faulkner  writes  in  a similar  strain.  After  some 
compliments,  which  we  shall  not  quote,  on  the  boon  which 
he  thinks  we  “ so  generously  conferred  on  the  photographic 
world,”  he  proceeds  to  details.  He  says: — "Should  you 
require  at  any  time  illustrations  of  the  superior  permanency 
of  collodio-chloride  pictures  over  ordinary  silver  prints,  1 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  some.  In  a frame  consisting  of 
upwards  of  forty  pictures,  which  I exhibited  at  Conduit 
Street  four  years  ago,  in  the  centre  is  a collodio-chloride, 
printed  nine  years  ago.  All  the  ordinary  silver  prints 
were  printed  carefully,  and  toned  to  the  collodio-chloride 
print  as  a standard.  All  the  ordinary  prints  have  faded 
more  or  less,  but  the  collodio-chloride  print  retains  even 
the  fine  bloom  which  it,  in  common  with  silver  prints, 
possessed  at  first.”  Other  communications  have  a similar 
tendency. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a note  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Swan,  on  the  subject  of  the  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the 
collodio-chloride  as  an  aid  to  additional  vigour  in  the 
image,  the  first  use  of  which  we  recently  accredited  to 
Mr.  Bovey.  Mr.  Swan,  who  has,  from  the  time  of  our 
publication  of  the  process,  given  it  considerable  attention, 
and  has,  we  believe,  continued  since  then  to  manufacture 
the  emulsion,  reminds  us  of  his  early  use  of  citric  acid, 
and  his  communication  to  us  upou  the  subject.  Without 
the  slightest  desire  to  deprive  Mr.  Bovey  of  the  credit,  he 
asks  us  if  any  record  of  the  use  of  this  acid  in  connection 
with  the  emulsion  exists  anteiior  to  his  (Mr.  Swan’s)  in- 
timation to  us.  At  this  distance  of  time,  upwards  of  nine 
years,  we  feel  it  difficult  to  say  absolutely  which  commu- 


nication reached  us  first.  In  our  early  experiments  in- 
crease of  vigour  chiefly  depended  on  the  use  of  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  emulsion,  which  when  used  on  opal 
glass  involved  some  inconveniences,  which  we  described. 
So  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  both  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr 
Bovey  suggested  the  use  of  citric  acid  independently,  but 
which  was  first  we  cannot,  without  minute  reference,  de- 
termine. We  may  add,  that  Mr.  Swan  certainly  first  tried 
the  result  of  developing  a slightly  exposed  collodio-chlo- 
ride print,  and,  we  believe,  first  used  the  emulsion  for 
reproducing  negatives. 

To  the  amusement,  rather  than  the  surprise,  of  his 
readers,  our  British  contemporary  indulges  in  his  periodical 
protest  as  to  the  origin  of  the  process,  and  with  hysterical 
energy  denies  our  claims  to  its  discovery,  which  he,  as 
usual,  attributes  to  M.  Gaudin.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
intention  of  entering  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject, 
M.  Gaudin  having  himself  disclaimed  the  matter,  and 
assured  us  that  after  he  had  suggested  it,  amongst  other 
emulsion  processes,  he  was  unable  to  succeed  in  put- 
ting it  into  practice.  As  a correspndent  points  out  on 
another  page,  no  one  has  yet  undertaken  to  say  that  he 
had  either  seen  or  heard  of  a collodio-chloride  print  until 
we  published  our  process.  Our  contemporary  states  that 
he  has  before  denied  our  claims  : it  is  but  justice  to  him  to 
say  that  he  has  done  so,  and  it  is  a little  hard  upon  him 
that  as  he  has  done  so,  often  and  energetically,  no  one 
believes  him,  and  no  single  photographer  of  reputation  or 
position  has  ever  been  found  to  endorse  his  assertions. 
His  form  of  assertion  reminds  us  of  that  of  Dogberry — 
“ Masters,  it  is  proved  already,  . . and  it  will  go 

near  to  be  thought  so,  shortly.” 


SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PRECIPITATING  SILVER. 
Amongst  the  various  methods  of  precipitating  silver  from 
waste  solutions,  none  is  more  simple,  and,  for  some  pur- 
poses, none  more  efficient,  than  the  plan  of  placing  strips  of 
copper  or  zinc  in  the  solution,  which  gradually  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  silver  in  solution  as  a black  metallic  pow- 
der, ready  ftr  conversion,  by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid, 
into  nitrate  of  silver.  For  transforming  old  and  contami- 
nated nitrate  baths  into  pure  nitrate,  and  so  securing  a new, 
pure  bath,  nothing  can  be  simpler,  easier,  or  better  ; and  in 
many  cases  such  a course  is,  doubtless,  better  than  pro- 
longed attempts  to  restore  working  qualities  by  means  of 
doctoring.  One  probable  reason  why  many  photographers 
do  not  attempt  methods  of  precipitating  of  this  kind  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  the  facilities  in  the  shape  of  strips  of 
pure  zinc  or  copper  at  hand.  Our  American  friends,  ever 
ready  in  ingenious  methods  of  supplying  wants,  and  so 
creating  trade,  have  already  devised  means  to  meet  this 
desideratum,  and  we  find  an  article  in  an  American  con- 
temporary describing  the  “ metallic  precipitating  bars,” 
which  have  just  been  introduced  into  commerce  there.  A 
demonstration  by  the  “ inventor  ” is  described.  “ A por- 
tion of  a disordered  bath  was  furnished,  and  into  it  was 
put  one  of  his  metal  bars.  In  a very  few  minutes  the 
silver  was  all  precipitated  in  metallic  form  ; a small  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid  was  then  added  to  dissolve  any 
small  pieces  of  zinc  which  might  have  become  detached. 
The  precipitated  silver  was  then  worked  in  a few  changes 
of  water,  and  immediately  dissolved  with  nitric  acid.  The 
result  was  a solution  of  perfectly  pure  silver.  This  mode 
of  treating  disordered  baths  has  been  adopted  by  some  of 
our  most  experienced  photographers  • all  who  have  tried 
it  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  result.  To  still 
further  simplify  the  process,  we  have  had  manufactured  a 
quantity  of  these  metallic  bars,  bent  in  the  form  of  a U,  of 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  adding  any  acid  after  the  silver  is  precipitated  to  dis- 
solve any  metal  which  might  have  become  detached,  as 
was  frequently  the  case  when  thin  sheet  zinc  was  used. 
All  that  is  necessary  with  one  of  these  bars  to  purify  your 
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bath,  is  to  place  the  bath  in  a suitable  vessel,  put  the  bar 
into  it,  with  a string  attached  for  convenience  of  removing 
it.  In  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  silver  will  be  all  pre- 
cipitated ; notone  grain  need  be  lost.  Two  or  three  wash- 
ings, and  dissolving  with  nitric  acid,  reducing  to  the 
strength  you  require  with  distilled  water.” 

Probably  many  photographers  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  themselves  with  convenient  bars  by  means  of  ap- 
plication to  any  worker  in  zinc  ; and  probably  some  of 
our  dealers  may  find  it  worth  while  to  keep  a stock  of 
such  things  for  supply  to  their  customers.  Suitable  bars 
of  a U shape  will,  doubtless,  materially  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  precipitating  silver  in  this  way.  The  dark  metallic 
owder  should  always  be  washed  in  one  or  two  changes  of 
ilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  all  traces  of  zinc,  and 
afterwards  in  two  or  three  changes  of  clean  water,  one  of 
which  may  be  warm,  to  remove  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  before 
dissolving  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid  to  obtain  the  pure 
salt  for  a new  bath. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  and  old  hyposulphite  solutions  ; but  in  such 
cise  the  precipitation  is  slower,  and  may  be  materially 
aided  by  connecting  the  bars  with  a galvanic  battery. 
For  such  mode  of  reduction  Mr.  F.  Hart’s  apparatus  is 
admirably  adapted. 


ELIMINATING  HYPOSULPHITE  BY  MEANS  OF 
ACETATE  OF  LEAD. 

The  use  of  acetate  of  lead  for  eliminating  hyposulphite 
from  washed  prints  has  been  again  under  discussion  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute.  Mr.  II.  J.  Newton,  who  was  in  the  chair, 
protested  against  the  report  recently  published  as  that  of 
a committee  of  the  German  Photographic  Association  of 
New  York.  The  report,  which  we  published  some  weeks 
ago,  stated  that  prints  treated  with  the  acetate  of  lead 
had,  after  twelve  months’  keeping,  faded  and  turned 
yellow  : whilst  other  simply  washed  prints,  produced  at 
the  same  time,  had  retained  their  pristine  brilliancy. 
Mr.  Newton  is  not  satisfied  that  the  prints  upon  which 
this  report  is  based  were  really  those  experimented  upon 
by  the  committee,  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance,  we  give  the  same  publicity  to  his 
protest  as  we  did  to  the  report.  He  says  : — 

“ It  does  not  appear  from  this  report  that  these  were 
the  same  prints  that  were  cleaned  by  the  committee.  The 
secretary  did  something  afterwards,  and  exhibits  those  as 
faded  prints.  I had  used  this  process  for  several  years 
before  I published  the  artielp,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  sure 
that  I should  not  lead  any  one  into  trouble.  1 make 
nothing  out  of  photography — what  1 give  to  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  is  perfectly  gratuitous — and  I was 
desirous  that  others  should  test  it  at  that  time,  and  made 
a pretty  emphatic  request  in  that  paper  that  they  should 
report,  so  that  we  all  might  have  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  Eight  or  nine  months  after  that,  there  were 
some  pictures  sent  to  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  by  a photo- 
grapher in  Massachusetts,  who,  as  soon  as  the  article  was 
published,  prepared  some  prints  in  both  ways,  put  them 
in  a show-case,  where  they  would  be  subjected  to  the 
direct  sunlight  for  a large  part  of  the  time,  and  those 
were  sent  to  me,  through  Mr.  Anthony,  after  they  had 
been  so  exposed  for  seven  or  eight  months  to  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  the  action  of  the  weather ; and  the  one  cleaned 
with  the  lead  never  changed  one  particle,  and  has  not  to 
this  day,  although  it  has  been  in  my  possession  for  two 
years;  while  the  one  that  was  fixed  and  washed  in  the 
ordinary  way  turned  yellow.  That  is  a case  that  runs 
exactly  counter  to  the  report  of  this  secretary — for  it  is 
not  the  report  of  a committee,  but  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  a society,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
at  the  time.” 

Mr.  Newton  gave  the  successful  experience  of  others 
who  have  used  the  lead  salt,  and  showed  various  prints 


which,  having  been  treated  with  it  three  years  ago,  were 
free  from  any  signs  of  change.  We  have  often  pointed 
out  that  however  perfect  the  washing  may  be,  it  will  not 
prevent  the  fading  of  prints  in  which  the  elements  of 
change  have  been  planted  by  imperfect  or  careless  fixa- 
tion ; and  Mr.  Newton  echoes  this  opinion.  He  observes: — 
“A  print  may  be  perfectly  cleaned  from  hyposulphite, 
and  yet  fade.  Fix  a print  in  hyposulphite  used  four  or 
five  times,  and,  I don’t  care  how  much  you  wash  it  and 
clean  it,  it  will  fade.” 

Mr.  Chisholm  and  others  gave  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  lead  treatment,  thus  confirming  the  evidence  of 
various  correspondents  in  our  own  pages. 


COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic  gives  some  hints 
on  colouring  photographs;  but  commences  by  a protest 
against  the  practice  of  colouring  photographs  at  all,  and 
especially  without  the  skill  of  a practised  painter.  For 
those  who  are  anxious  to  make  the  attempt,  he  gives  the 
following  hints. 

“ Nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  various  colours  used  in 
painting  may  be  made  from  the  five  colours,  black,  white, 
blue,  red,  and  yellow.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  following 
will  be  found  sufficient,  viz.,  carmine,  Prussian  blue,  white, 
chrome  yellow,  gamboge  for  drapery  ; yellow  ochre  for  the 
face,  or  all  three;  light  red,  indigo,  burnt  sienna,  bistre  or 
burnt  umber.  If  in  a colouring  any  part  of  a lady's  or 
gentleman's  apparel,  it  is  found  necessary  to  produce  other 
tints  and  shades,  the  following  combinations  may  be  used — 
Orange;  mix  yellow  with  red,  making  it  darker  or  lighter 
by  using  more  or  less  red.  Purple : this  is  made  with 
Prussian  blue,  or  indigo  and  red.  Carmine  and  Prussian 
blue  make  the  richest  colour,  which  may  be  deepened  in  the 
shadows  by  a slight  addition  of  indigo  or  brown-green. 
Prussian  blue  and  gamboge  make  a fine  green,  which  may 
be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  by  larger  portions  of  either,  or  by 
aiding  white,  burnt  sienna,  indigo,  and  red,  as  the  case 
may  require.  Brown  may  be  made  of  different  shades  of 
umber,  carmine,  and  lamp-black.  Neutral  tint  is  composed 
of  indigo  and  lamp-black.  Crimson  : mix  carmine  and 
white,  deepening  in  the  shaded  parts  of  the  picture  with  more 
carmiue.  Flesh-colour:  the  most  like  is  light  red, 
brightened  in  the  more  glowing  parts  with  carmine, 
softeued  off  in  the  lighter  portions  with  white,  and  shaded 
with  purple  and  burnt  sienna.  Lead  colour:  mix  indigo 
and  white  to  suit.  Scarlet : carmiue  and  light  red.  For 
jewellery,  cups  of  gold  and  silver  preparations  may  be 
procured. 

“In  colouring  pictures  the  principal  shades  of  the  head 
are  to  be  made  with  bistre  mixed  with  burnt  sienna,  touch- 
ing some  places  with  a mixture  of  carmine  and  indigo. 
The  flesh  tints  are  produced  by  the  use  of  light  red, 
deepened  towards  the  shaded  parts  with  yellow  ochre, 
blue,  and  carmine  mixed  with  indigo,  while  the  warmer 
or  more  highly  coloured  parts  have  a slight  excess  of 
carmine  or  lake.  Colour  the  shades  about  the  mouth 
and  neck  with  yellow  ochre,  blue,  and  a very  little  carmiue, 
brightening  the  colour  of  the  lips  with  carmine  and  light 
red,  letting  the  light  red  predominate  on  the  upper,  and 
the  carmine  on  the  lower  lip  ; the  shades  in  the  coiner  of 
the  mouth  being  touched  slightly  with  burnt  sienna  mixed 
with  carmiue.  In  colouring  the  eyes  be  guided  by  nature, 
observing  a very  delicate  touch  in  laying  on  the  colouis,  so 
as  to  preserve  as  much  transparency  as  possible.  A slight 
touch  of  blue — ultramiue  would  be  best — in  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  near  the  iris  will  produce  a good  effect.  In 
colouring  the  hands  of  men  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
darker  tints  with  more  freedom  according  to  the  complexion 
of  the  sitt?r.  For  women  the  warmer  tints  should  pre- 
dominate, and  in  order  to  give  that  transparency  so  universal 
with  the  softer  sex,  and  which  gives  so  much  loveliness  and 
beauty  to  the  face,  a little  white  may  be  intermingled  with 
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he  red  tints  about  the  lighter  portions  of  the  face.  The 
roots  of  the  hair  at  the  forehead  should  also  be  touched  with 
blue,  and  the  eyebrows  near  the  temples  made  ot  a pinkish 
tint.  The  chin  of  a woman  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  cheeks  in  the  more  glowing  parts.  In  men  it  is 
stronger  and  of  a bluish  tint,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
given  by  the  beard.  In  portraits  of  women  the  middle  tints 
on  the  side  of  the  light,  which  are  perceived  on  the  bosom 
and  arms,  are  made  of  a slight  mixture  of  ochre,  blue  and 
lake  (or  carmine),  to  which  add,  on  the  shaded  aides,  ochre, 
bistre,  and  purple;  the  latter  in  the  darker  parts.  The 
tints  of  the  hands  should  be  made  the  same  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  flesh,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  being  a little 
pinkish,  and  the  nails  of  a violet  hue.  If  any  portion 
of  the  fleshy  parts  is  shaded  by  portions  of  the  dress, 
or  by  the  position  of  the  hand,  this  shade  should  be 
coloured  with  umber  mixed  with  purple.  To  colour  the 
drapery — Violet  velvet : use  the  purple  made  of  Prussian 
blue  and  carmine,  touching  up  the  shaded  parts  with  indigo 
blue.  Green  velvet  : mix  Prussian  blue  and  red  orpiment, 
shade  with  purple,  and  touch  up  the  lights  with  a little 
white.  Red  velvet:  mix  a little  brown  with  carmine, 
shading  with  purple,  marking  the  light  in  the  strongest 
parts  with  pure  carmine,  and  touch  the  most  brilliant 
slightly  with  white.  White  feathers  may  be  improved  by 
delicately  touching  the  shaded  parts  with  a little  blue  mixed 
with  white.  White  muslin,  linen,  lace,  satin,  silk,  &c., 
may  also  be  coloured  in  the  same  way,  being  careful  not  to 
lay  on  the  colour  too  heavily.  In  selecting  brushes,  choose 
those  susceptible  of  a fine  point,  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  wetting  them  between  the  lips,  or  in  a glass  of  water.” 


ON  THE  STABILITY  OF  COLLODION  FILMS. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL. 

I have  made  a series  of  trials  on  the  influence  of  quality 
and  quantity  of  cotton,  of  development,  fixing  solutions, 
varnishes,  preliminary  coatings  of  plates,  &c.,  on  the 
stability  of  films,  in  the  interest  of  the  forthcoming  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus,  and  I give  here  a short 
account  of  my  results,  which  may  be,  perhaps,  of  some 
benefit  to  the  observers.  The  details  of  my  experiments 
may  follow  in  the  next. 

The  contraction  of  films  depends  very  much  on  the 
quality  of  cotton.  The  cotton  which  delivers  a thick 
collodion  and  tenacious  film  generally  contracts  much.  I 
have  tried  different  cottons,  and  found  that  the  contraction 
was  the  least  in  the  “ celloidin  ” cotton  of  Schering,  Berlin. 
This  is  the  best  for  astronomical  purposes.  The  contrac- 
tion depends  upon  the  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  collodion. 
The  contraction  is  diminished  in  a remarkable  degree  by 
dilution  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  collodion  of  Maun, 
St.  Petersburg!],  with  two  per  cent,  of  cotton,  gives  a con- 
traction of  ; diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  it  shows  no  further  remarkable  contraction. 

3.  The  adhesionofthcfilmontheglassis  of  great  influence. 
If  on  any  part  the  film  loosen  the  glass  during  washing 
or  the  film  is  injured  a little,  there  is  a tendency  to  con- 
traction or  variation  of  the  preliminary  dimensions.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  work  on  plates  with  a preliminary 
coating  of  albumen  or  india-rubber.  On  such  coating  the 
film  does  not  loose  the  surface,  and  even  a little  damage  is 
without  influence.  Only  albumen  dry  processes  do  not 
want  any  preliminary  coating,  because  the  films  with  the 
albumen  preservative  are  very  stable. 

4.  All  preparations  which  induce  the  film  to  loose  the 
surface  (as  gums)  are  of  bad  influence. 

5.  Acid  pyro  development  induces  strong  contraction  of 
the  film  if  it  lays  on  plain  glass ; but  not  on  albumen 
plates  or  plates  coated  with  india-rubber,  if  sufficiently 
exposed.  Under-exposed  plates,  very  long  developed, 
change  in  a remarkable  manner. 

6.  Alkaline  development  gives  no  tendency  to  contraction. 

7.  Dry  plates  are  more  stable  than  wet  plates.  The 


best  results  I got  with  albumen  plates  (Fothergill)  and 
with  morphine  plates  on  preliminary  coating  with  india- 
rubber. 

8.  Some  varnishes  change  the  dimensions  of  films  : mas- 
tic varnishes  the  least.  The  experiments  in  this  direction 
are  still  continued.  One  sample  of  varnish  (Beseler  var- 
nish, made  in  Berlin)  gives  no  change  at  all. 

9.  Fixing  is  of  no  influence  on  the  dimension  of  films  if 
there  are  not  bodies  like  gums,  which  induce  blisters. 

For  coating  plates  with  india-rubber  1 dissolved  one 
grain  rubber  in  one  hundred  grains  chloroform,  separated 
the  clear  portion  of  the  whole  after  three  days,  diluted 
with  ten  volumes  pure  volatile  benzole,  and  filtered.  The 
plates  are  washed,  dried,  brushed,  and  coated  with  the 
rubber  solution  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


RECOVERING  SILVER  FROM  WASTES. 

BY  JEX.  BARDWELL.* 

In  1855  and  56,  I was  engaged  in  working  the  dry  plate 
process — and  you  recollect,  in  those  days,  we  made  very 
intense  negatives  with  perfectly  opaque  skies— using  the 
honey,  gelatine,  and  other  processes,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  worked  wasted  an  awful  quantity  of  silver  solu- 
tion in  the  developments.  I used  to  develop  my  plated  of 
an  evening,  and  used  a large  tray  to  catch  the  waste  and  slop ; 
and  in  the  morning,  after  having  developed  several  whole 
plates,  would  find  quite  a quantity  of  silver  precipitated, 
which,  after  pouring  off  the  spent  developing  solution, 
would  remain  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  This,  of  course, 
set  me  thinking,  and  I commenced  from  that  time  to  save 
my  waste  washing,  &c„  using  my  developing  solutions  for 
that  purpose,  pyrogallic  and  gallic  acid,  iron  and  the  sul- 
phides, until  about  the  year  1859  and  60,  when  I found  a 
much  more  satisfactory  way  of  doing  it,  so  much  to  my 
satisfaction  that  I have  had  the  method  in  constant  use 
ever  since.  It  is  easy  of  application,  cheap,  has  no  bad 
odour,  and  requires  very  little  attention,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  silver  saving  apparatus.  I might  have  had 
it  patented,  perhaps  could  now,  and,  in  fact,  I am  sure  I 
could  if  the  same  rule  would  hold  good  in  my  case  as  in 
others. 

However,  to  the  description.  The  first  thing  required 
is  a keg  holding  (say)  fifteen  to  twenty  gallons  for  small 
galleries,  and  larger,  or,  perhaps,  better,  two  or  three  of 
them,  and  in  very  large  establishments,  barrels  should  be 
used.  These  kegs  should  have  faucets  set  in  about  one- 
third  the  distance  from  the  bottom,  and  a large  hole  cut  in 
the  head  for  pouring  into  it  the  washing  waters,  &c.  These 
kegs  are  then  to  be  filled  with  scrap  zinc  (which  can  be 
got  of  any  tinman  cheap).  The  zinc  should  be  cut  in  the 
strips  and  slightly  bent  dr  twisted,  to  prevent  the  pieces 
from  laying  too  close  together,  and  the  kegs  should  be 
filled  to  the  top  with  these  pieces,  and  are  then  ready  for  use. 
We  will  say,  for  instance,  there  are  two  of  these  kegs. 
After  printing  the  prints  are  washed ; this  washing  water  is 
poured  into  the  keg,  also  the  hypo,  after  having  fixed  the 
prints,  and,  in  fact,  any  solution  containing  silver  may  be 
poured  in,  in  the  same  manner,  until  the  keg  is  full ; then 
commence  with  the  second.  Three  kegs  will  not  be  re- 
quired unless  you  fill  one  a day,  and  when  it  is  full,  empty 
the  first  by  the  faucet  (provided  it  has  stood  at  least  two 
days)  into  a vessel,  so  that  the  precipitate  that  will  fall 
from  the  zinc  in  drawing  off  the  liquid  may  be  saved. 
The  precipitate  will  be  saved  in  any  manner  most  con- 
venient. This  is  all  that  is  required,  but  observe  not  to 
pour  any  acid  mixture  on  the  zinc  (this  does  not  apply  to 
the  washing  waters  containing  acetic  acid). 

The  zinc  will  last  a long  time,  but  when  it  does  waste 
and  settle,  keep  it  filled  up  with  fresh  strips.  In  my  prac- 
tice, after  collecting  the  precipitate,  it  should  be  well 
washed,  to  free  it  as  far  as  possible  from  hypo,  salt,  or  any 
soluble  matter  that  may  be  retained  by  it,  and  then  dried. 
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1 uow  take  a large  iron  ladle  and  put  iuto  it  some  of  the 
dried  precipitate,  and  roast  it  to  a red  heat,  which  will 
drive  off  and  consume  considerable  sulphur  and  zinc,  and 
make  the  reduction  more  easy.  When  at  a red  heat  you 
will  notice  at  times  coloured  flames  arising  from  it ; con- 
tinue the  heat  so  long  as  they  make  their  appearance, 
then  empty  the  ladle  and  continue  until  you  have  it  all 
roasted,  then  pulverise  the  roasted  precipitate,  and  when 
cold  mix  with  two  parts  of  powdered  saltpetre  (pure),  and 
proceed  to  reduce  to  a metallic  state  by  the  Hadow 
method.  This,  in  connection  with  the  method  of  re- 
ducing, may  seem  complicated  in  print,  but  in  practice  is 
of  very  little  trouble,  and  will  save  many  a dollar  to  him 
who  works  it. 


A WORD  FOR  OUR  PROFESSION. 

BY  W.  HEIGHWAY.* 

That  it  is  a branch  of  the  fine  arts,  is  the  honourable  boast 
of  those  of  our  number  who  have  a love  for  their  work,  and 
ambition  above  the  sordid  consideration  of  dollars  and 
cents;  but  there  are  by  far  too  many  who  have  no  just 
conception  of  or  care  for  the  higher  claims  of  art,  and 
tinkering  along  a daily  routine  of  careless,  botchy  work, 
merely  regarding  it  as  a trade  by  which  they  can  subsist 
with  less  labour  than  by  following  heavier  trades,  for  which 
they  might  be  better  adapted.  No  wonder,  theu,  with  so 
many  of  these  evidences  of  perverted  skill  (?)  constantly 
before  them,  that  the  public  misjudge  the  merits  of  oui 
beautiful  art,  and  degrade  it  to  the  level  claimed  by  this 
miserable  mediocrity. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  this  objection  is  a very 
fanciful  one — that  it  matters  little  what  is  thought  of  us  by 
the  public,  so  long  as  they  come  to  us  as  sitters,  and  pay 
their  money.  Individuals  advancing  such  an  opinion  take 
to  themselves  credit  fur  a great  deal  of  philosophy,  that  they 
arc  able  to  take  such  a high  and  independent  ground.  But, 
in  reality,  is  it  not  rather  grovelling  than  noble,  and  is  it 
not  our  duty  to  strive  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  world 
in  an  honest  and  manly  way? 

We  should  treat  all  our  visitors  in  an  uniformly  cour- 
teous manner,  not  toadying  to  the  rich  and  influential,  and 
snubbing  the  poorer  of  our  customers  ; adopting  politeness 
and  uniform  attention  to  all,  not  as  a policy  that  pays,  but 
as  a duty  to  ourselves  as  gentlemen.  That  you  will  reap  a 
benefit  from  it,  there  is  no  doubt,  and,  in  addition  to  this 
pecuniary  advantage,  you  raise  the  toneof  your  business,  and 
tend  to  an  advancement  of  the  profession. 

Not  one  of  the  less  active  of  the  causes  of  the  low  esti- 
mate the  public  take  of  photography  as  a profession,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  constant  parading  of  vulgar  jealousies ; 
that  public  washing  of  dirty  lineu,  alas!  too  common 
amongst  us.  Let  us  never  fail  to  speak  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect  of  our  competitorsand  their  work.  Instead 
of  petty  sneers  and  insinuations  of  ugly  things,  which  are 
mean  and  contemptible,  let  us  speak  of  our  rivals  as  we 
would  they  should  speak  of  us.  Our  listeners  can  discri- 
minate between  the  utterances  of  jealousy  and  the  expres- 
sion of  fair  and  honest  criticism  ; and  tho  eulumniator, 
believe  me,  does  not  benefit  himself,  but  only  brings  dis- 
credit on  the  profession.  A little  more  politeness  and 
chanty,  and  a little  less  jealousy.  wouldUend  greatly  to  our 
advancement  in  the  respect  of  the  public. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  profession  depends  on  the 
highest  order  of  culture,  thought,  and  art  knowledge,  for 
our  customers  are  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened  in 
art  matters  every  day,  and  bring  fine  discriminating  powers 
to  bear  in  judgment  of  our  work.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
he  ahead  of  them,  or  we  shall  find  ourselves  deserted  of  all  our 
friends  ; while  we  shall  see  Mr.  Jones,  across  the  way,  who 
does  keep  up  with  the  times,  who  does  think  and  acton  his 
artistic  knowledge,  and  is  of  gentlemanly  deportment,  has 
his  gallery  filled  with  satisfied  patrons. 

• Philadelphia  Phttographer. 


Read  the  journals  devoted  to  photography.  You  may  not 
be  able  to  see  how  much  you  gain  by  il  ; you  may  even  doubt 
if  yon  have  gained  a single  “wrinkle;"  and  perhaps  you 
mav  believe  you  know  more  than  the  editor  and  all  his 
staff  put  together.  But  even  in  this  unpleasant  state  of 
mind,  read.  Read  all  this  “trash  and  nonsense;’’  it  tends 
to  elevate  the  mind,  aud  in  that  way,  if  in  no  other,  it  does 
you  good. 


ftormponirtna. 

THE  GELATINO  PELLICLE. 

Dear  biR,— Dr.  Nicol  has  expressed  his  surprise,  in  a contem- 
porary journal,  that  so  little  has  been  heard  of  late  respecting  the 
new  pellicle  ; and  Mr.  Kennett  has  again  invited  those  who  have 
tried  his  preparation  to  give  the  result  of  their  experience,  whether 
successful  or  otherwise.  As  nearly  three  hundred  photographers 
have  been  supplied  with  the  preparation,  I suppose  each  one  is 
waiting  for  his  neighbour  to  begin.  Having  assisted  at  the  birth 
of  young  pellicle,  and  even  been  assured  by  his  anxious  parent 
that  I stood  in  the  position  of  godfather  to  the  promising  youth, 
I naturally  feel  interested  in  his  advancement,  and  hasten  to  relate 
what  I know  about  him. 

My  first  experiments  were  by  no  means  successful.  Knowing 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  preparation,  I drew  the  curtain  in 
front  of  my  dark  room  window  ; and  lighting  a mere  spark  of  gas. 
shaded  by  an  orange-coloured  glass  globe,  I proceeded  to  coat 
the  plates.  When  1 had  got  through  this,  and  laid  them  care- 
fully ou  a flat  table,  I left  the  room  for  a few  minutes  for  some 
purpose — only  to  find  upon  my  return  that  my  assistant  had 
turned  up  the  gas  ; as  he  observed,  he  wanted  to  see— that  was  all. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  not  quite  all,  as  the  plates  had  seen  the 
light  also  : in  fact,  the  whole  batch  was  spoiled.  The  first  three 
or  four  we  tried  we  could  get  no  image  at  all;  and  after  tbat,  the 
rest  were  faint  or  fogged. 

One  of  my  early  mistakes  was  in  pouring  the  emulsion  on  the 
plates  without  warming  them,  causing  the  film  to  dry  unevenly  ; 
the  next  was  over-exposure.  Following  the  formula  for  dry  work, 
i gave  about  half  as  long  again  as  for  the  ordinary  collodion  process 
(for  the  inventor  had  no  idea  at  this  time  of  the  great  rapidity  of 
his  plates).  The  exposure  was  really  about  ten  times  as  long  as 
it  should  have  been.  In  both  these  cases  I was  misled:  in  one, 
bv  the  directions ; in  the  other,  by  the  want  of  them.  As  Mr. 
Kennett  is  to  read  a paper  on  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting  ol 
the  London  Photographic  Society,  I hope  he  will  favour  the 
photographic  community  with  the  most  minute  particulars  ; 
starting  with  the  idea  that  the  l irger  portion  of  his  audience  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  gelatine  process,  which  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  ordinary  collodion  work — and  where,  from  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  material,  the  least  error  may  be  fatal 
to  the  work.  A new  set  of  directions  is  wanted.  By  perseverance 
1 succeeded  in  overcoming  the  principal  difficulties. 

All  who  have  seen  the  specimens  exhibited  must  have  admired 
the  fineness  of  the  film  and  clearness  of  the  image — “Chiare, 
fresche,  e dolci,”  as  Petrarch  expresses  it.  The  extreme  rapidity 
also  must  be  manifest  to  those  who  have  persevered  so  far  as  to 
obtain  a perfect  image.  In  the  fraction  of  a second  required  to 
flash  a light  upon  the  negative  and  prepared  plate,  I have  obtained 
by  contact  printing  a perfectly  exposed  transparency:  even  by 
gaslight  I found  three  or  four  seconds  sufficient.  With  regr  rd 
to  the  exposure  for  negatives  out  of  doors,  this  extreme  rapidity  is 
manifest  enough. 

1 must  here  state  that  my  experience  in  working  other  dry 
plates  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that  of  the  most  recent  date. 
“ Comparisons,”  as  the  learned  Dogberry  assures  us,  “ are 
odorous ;”  and  it  may  appear  invidious  to  compare  the  pellicle  plates 
with  those  of  another  sort ; however,  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  their  different  qualities  aud  degrees  of 
excellence.  The  only  other  dry  plates  that  I have  seen  in  use  were 
some  half-dozen  of  Colonel  Wortley’s  10  by  8 size,  prepared  by  the 
Colonel  himself,  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Crawshav  and  Mr.  11.  IJ. 
Robinsou,  when  upon  a recent  occasion  I partook,  in  company  with 
yourself,  the  generous  hospitality  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle.  The  plates 
were  exposed  in  the  fresh  mountain  air  of  Talybont— time  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty-five  seconds.  Upon  being  developed  next  day, 
they" were  found  to  he  slightly  under-exposed  ; those  that  had  the 
longest  time  being  the  best.  Of  course,  with  my  limited  experi- 
ence, 1 do  not  give  this  as  the  average  of  a \Vortley  plate:  1 
merely  speak  of  what  I saw.  The  weather,  too,  as  you  will 
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probably  remember,  was  heavy,  and  the  clouds  charged  with 
rain,  of  which  we  had  soaking  proofs  before  we  reached  home.  I 
believe,  however,  that  with  the  pellicle  plates  used  under  the 
same  conditions  an  exposure  of  four  or  five  seconds  would  have 

sufficed. 

I will  not  further  take  up  your  valuable  space.  Those  who 
have  succeeded  will  require  no  encouragement  to  perseverance : 
to  those  who  have  not  succeeded,  1 would  quote  the  little  song, 
familiar  to  most  of  us  in  our  juvenile  days,  and  if  they  "find  the 
task  is  hard,”  I certainly  advise  them  to  “ try,  try  again.”  They 
will  have  some  difficulties  to  encounter,  especially  in  keeping  light 
from  the  plates;  but  I believe,  in  the  end,  they  will  be  rewarded 
by  the  results.  Fortunately,  they  can  do  this  at  a very  small 
cost.  Mr.  Kennett  has  been  advised  by  his  friends  (myself 
included)  to  raise  the  price  of  his  preparation  to  something 
like  a level  with  that  of  his  predecessors;  but,  although  out  of 
pocket  by  his  invention,  he  has  not  done  so.  I hope,  therefore, 
the  qualifies  of  young  pellicle  will  be  amply  tested  during  the 
short  interval  of  fine  weather  which  we  in  England  have  agreed 
to  call  summer. — Yours  truly,  R.  W.  Aldridge. 

221,  Cornwall  Road,  Hotting  Hill,  IP, 


MAGIC  LANTERN  IMPEDIMENTA. 

Dear  Sir, — It  seems  that  Mr.  Nicol  has  taken  the  Scottish  motto, 
“ Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,”  as  his  maxim,  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  a fatherly  solicitude  for  the  pockets  of  your  readers,  attempted 
to  requite  me  for  upsetting  his  hobby.  But  he  has  laid  about  him 
in  so  random  a manner,  that  his  blows  have  all  fallen  upon  his 
friend  Mr.  A.  He  places  himself  in  a false  position  when  he 
judges  and  condemns  that  with  the  first  principles  of  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted.  lie  has  misquoted  the  passage 
in  my  article  of  April  17th,  concerning  the  blue  glass,  which  was 
intended  to  be  quite  supplementary,  and  only  to  be  used  when 
required  ; nature  offering  green  as  the  colour  most  suitable  to 
afford  repose  to  the  weakened  sight  of  the  invalid  or  over-tasked 
worker.  The  trial  papers  I sent  you  show  that  light  green  glass 
permits  more  light  to  pass  through  it  than  orange. 

Taking  the  ounce  as  the  unit  of  weight  and  measure,  the 
quantity  of  water  I stated  in  reply  to  “ Oxygen  ” will  be  found 
correct,  whether  it  is  subdivided  by  the  standard  pint  of  sixteen 
ounces,  or  the  imperial  of  twenty  ounces.  I find  that  this  duality 
of  measures  gives  an  opening  to  a practice  of  which  it  may  benefit 
your  readers  to  be  made  aware.  Retailers  make  a practice  of 
buying  by  the  latter  and  selling  by  the  former ; and  I find  that 
the  gallon  jar  is  not  made  of  any  greater  capacity  than  it  used  to 
be. 

I freely  accept  Mr.  Nicol’s  proffered  hand,  and  he  must  please 
to  consider  himself  hobbed-nobbed  with  spirit  whiskey  or  a cup 
o’  barley  brew  in  right  old  Gaelic  (or,  should  he  be  a brother  of 
the  craft,  in  true  Masonic)  style  ; and  I hope  to  see  his  name  in 
the  Photographic  News  coupled  with  some  subject  worthy  of  his 
talents  and  position,  and  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  caution 
your  correspondents,  in  the  words  of  Burns — 

‘ If  there’s  a hole  in  a’  your  coats, 

I rede  ye  tent  it ; 

A chiel’s  amang  you  takin’  notes, 

An’  faith  he’ll  prent  it.” 

A little  brush,  as  Mr.  Nicol  terms  it,  is  only  robust  exercise  to 
an  athlete  ; but  mere  wrangling  is  out  of  place  in  an  educational 
work  like  the  present.  The  fear  of  being  involved  in  a wordy 
warfare,  or  incurring  the  risk  of  unmerited  castigation,  too  fre- 
quently prevents  a timid  mind  from  offering  ideas  which  might 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  public. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  progress  has  been  made  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  desired : the  ingenious  duplex 
automatic  gasometer  of  Leo  would,  I expect,  prove  too  bulky  to 
be  portable,  and  to  maintain  pressure,  water  would,  I suppose, 
have  to  be  poured  occasionally  into  the  upper  compartment.  To 
those  of  your  readers  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  gas,  the  following 
hints  may  prove  useful.  Safety  in  a great  measure  depends  upon 
a sufficient  and  continuous  pressure  being  maintained  upon  the 
gasometer  or  bag  during  the  consumption  of  the  gas,  and  it  must 
be  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  exhibitor.  No  increase  in 
size  of  the  bore  of  the  jet  will  supply  the  want  of  this,  but 
rather  increase  danger.  Beyond  a certain  degree,  pressure  should 
not  be  exceeded,  as  this  would  only  cause  a useless  waste  of  gas. 
When  making  gas,  reject  a clo'se  stove,  and  use  a common 
open  fire  grate  in  preference.  —Yours  truly,  James  Martin. 

6,  Clarence  Place,  IlJracom.be,  June  2nd. 


THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 

Sir, — A recent  letter  in  the  Liverpool  journal,  signed  “A.  L. 
Henderson,”  laments  that  Mr.  Hooper  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  collodio- 
chloride  process  before  reading  a paper  on  the  subject.  Those 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones.  Mr.  Hender- 
son’s name  is  notorious  amongst  photographers  for  two  or  three 
things,  none  of  which  qualify  him  for  throwing  stones  with 
advantage.  Whenever  anything  new  or  beautiful  has  been  intro- 
duced to  photographers,  he  has  been  among  the  first  to  detract 
the  claims  of  the  process  or  its  inventor.  He  has  himself  claimed 
a process  of  enamelling,  the  suspicious  originality  of  which  has 
prevented  him  from  securing  it  by  patent,  but  the  secret  of  which 
he  has  preserved  carefully,  after  in  vain  trying  to  sell  it  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  has  claimed,  as  a novelty,  adding  nitrate 
of  baryta  to  the  silver  bath,  a thing  which  had  been  proposed 
publicly  many  years  prior,  and  the  efficacy  and  results  of  w-hich, 
as  claimed  by  him,  have  been  denied  and  disproved  by  men  like 
Mr.  Tunny  and  Dr.  Nicol.  Other  points  on  record  in  his  public 
career  need  not  be  mentioned  now.  Mr.  Hooper  is  doubtless  able 
to  answer  for  himself ; but  being  the  most  energetic  of  the 
opponents  of  the  defeated  requitionists,  of  whom  Mr.  Henderson 
was  one,  he  would  probably  have  enough  to  do  if  he  noticed  every 
petty  attack  upon  him.  At  any  rate,  he  is  manifestly  better 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  than 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  attributes  it  to  two  gentlemen  who  neither 
discovered  it  nor  claimed  it.  The  actual  history  of  the  process  is 
too  well  known  for  discussion,  and  not  one  of  the  barking  detrac- 
tors of  the  discoverer  has  ventured  to  affirm  that  he  ever 
either  saw  or  heard  of  a collodio-chloride  of  silver  picture  until  it 
was  announced  in  your  pages  in  1864. — Yours  truly, 

Fair  Plat. 


ON  BURNISHING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Sir, — If  you  refer  to  the  Photographic  News  of  August  29th, 
1862,  you  will  find  in  Answers  to  Correspondents  that  I sent  you 
specimens  of  photographs  wherein  you-  state  the  finish  is  very 
excellent. 

The  said  photographs  were  burnished  by  means  of  an  iron 
roller  drawing  the  photo,  over  a hardened  steel  plate,  and  the 
pressure  regulated  as  desired.  At  that  time  I finished  all  my 
photographs  by  these  means,  but  had  to  be  careful  to  keep  the 
photograph  free  from  grit,  or  else  it  was  marked,  and  required 
extra  labour  to  produce  the  desired  result.  I merely  write  this  so 
that  you  may  see  the  new  invention  you  commented  on  last  week 
is  very  near  related  to  an  old  one  of  J.  Losh. 

[In  “Weston’s  Burnisher ”^the  photograph  is  drawn  over  a 
rounded  burnishing  edge,  which  increases  the  effect,  whilst  it 
enormously  decreases  the  risk  of  abrasion.  But  there  doubtless 
appear  some  points  of  analogy  in  the  initial  idea  of  the  two 
presses. — Ed.] 


grflcwimtgs  of  Sorietus. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  26th  ult.,  at  No.  15,  Oldhall  Street,  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Palmer  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

In  reference  to  the  spoiling  by  the  spirit  varnish  of  some 
negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Bolton’s  process, 

Mr.  W.  Keith  said  that  a second  negative  need  never  be  lost 
from  that  cause,  as,  whenever  it  was  found  that  the  varnish 
attacked  the  film,  or  the  plate  happened  to  be  dirty,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  give  the  negative  a coating  of  thin  gum  solution. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  that  he  had  used  gum,  and  also  albumen,  with 
good  effect. 

Mr.  Keith  then  minutely  described  the  capabilities  and 
construction  of  Ross’s  new  symmetrical  lenses,  and  Mr.  Atkins 
handed  round  a pair  of  No.  3 for  inspection.  The  lightness  and 
portability  of  the  lenses,  and  the  fact  that  one  flange  (of  about 
an  inch  and  a half  aperture)  wras  sufficient  for  the  whole  series, 
was  considered  to  be  great  inducements  to  their  adoption  by  all 
field  photographers,  especially  as,  by  merely  changing  the  stop, 
different  angles  of  view  could  be  obtained. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Keith,  for  his  interesting 
information,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Atkins,  for  his  kindness  in  providing 
a room  to  hold  the  meeting,  the  usual  meeting  room  at  the  Free 
Library  being  closed  for  cleaning. 
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A discussion  took  place  as  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  a 
meeting  room  where  conveniences  for  experiments  in  developing 
and  other  illustrations  in  the  working  details  of  photography 
could  be  readily  exhibited.  The  Secretary  was  requested  to  make 
inquiries  and  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

An  excursion  to  Ehydymwyn,  near  Mold,  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  the  10th  instant. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


&al&  in  tfre  Slubia. 

Sooth  London  Photographic  Society.— At  the  next 
meeting  of  this  society,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  Thursday,  June  lltli,  a demonstration  of  the 
method  of  reproducing  negatives  by  the  Obernetter  process 
will  he  shown. 

Children’s  Portraiture. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Werge,  Manager  of  the  Children's  Portrait  Company,  some 
charming  examples  of  portrait  studies  of  pretty  little  children, 
both  groups  and  single  figures.  The  “ Three  It's  ” are  illus- 
trated by  a pretty,  thoughtful  child,  engaged  in  the  varied 
scholastic  duties  ot  reading,  writing,  and  reckoning.  Pastime 
is  represented  by  the  “ Cat’s  Cradle  ” and  other  amusements. 
A nude  study  ot  a little  boy  with  a flageolet  represents ‘*  The 
Dawn  of  Music.”  The  art  conception  and  arrangement  of  each 
is  excellent,  and  the  photography  perfect. 

Progress  op  Photographic  Enamelling.— Wo  find  in 
the  Investor's  Guardian,  amongst  the  announcements  of  com- 
panies registered  during  the  week,  the  “Photographic 
Enamelled  Slate  and  Decorative  Company,”  the  number  of 
shares  being  4,000,  at  £10  each. 

On  Some  Ammoniacal  Salts  of  Silver. — M.  O.  Widman 
obtained  the  following  salts  by  dissolving  the  silver  salts  in  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  crystallizing  the  solution  over  a 
mixture  of  quick  lime  and  sal  ammoniac,  or  by  saturating  the 
salts  with  ammoniacal  gas.  The  silver  salts  were  obtained 
by  precipitating  a solution  of  nitrate  ot  silver  by  the  alkaline 
tungstates,  molybdates,  and  arseniates. 

Tungstate  of  silver  diamine  (Ag.2H3N)2  02W02. 

Molybdate  ,,  „ (Ag.2H3N)202M02. 

Arseniate  „ „ 2(Ag^H3N)  jo^o 

— Chemical  News. 


Carrespab.ettt'i. 

N.  F. — Your  failure  arises  from  printing  in  diffused  light.  To  get 
the  soft,  porcelain-like  effect  which  distinguishes  good  “ photo- 
mezzotints,” it  is  necessary,  no  matter  how  thin  the  medium 
interposed  between  the  sensitive  paper  and  the  negative,  to  print 
either  in  direct  sunlight,  or,  failing  that,  to  place  the  printing- 
frame  in  a box,  the  sides  of  which  shall  cut  off  all  rays  but  those 
passing  through  the  negative  perpendicularly.  Diffused  light 
passing  through  the  modiurn  in  every  direction  simply  produces  a 
blurred  image,  without  any  beauty  whatever.  2.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  Jacoby  printing- frame  has  not  been  introduced  into  this 
country. 

A Printer. — There  is  doubtless  still  room  for  experimenting  with 
the  collodio-chloride  process  with  advantage.  A tough,  horny 
collodion  produces  the  most  glazed  surface,  and  generally  gives 
the  most  brilliant  image ; but,  on  the  whole,  wo  prefer  ji  mode- 
rately powdery'  collodion,  by  tho  use  of  which  many  difficulties 
are  avoided.  We  found  on  using  chloride  of  calcium  that  five 
times  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  gave  a good  proportion.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  produce  pictures  on  opal  glass  with  collodio- 
chloride  without  the  addition  of  any  organic  substance,  such  as 
citric  acid  ; but  they  are  not  so  rich  and  vigorous  as  those  produced 
by  the  aid  of  an  organic  salt  of  silver  in  the  emulsion.  We  are 
not  much  addicted  to  whist  playing,  but  we  appreciate  your  allu- 
sion to  those  who,  having  tried  to  secure  the  trick,  have  failed, 
and  lost,  and  to  those  who  have  secured  the  honours,  and  won. 

R.  M. — We  are  glad  the  lens  you  have  obtained  is  so  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Robinson’s  Lessons  in  Pictorial  Effect  were  republished  in" a 
volume  at  7s.  6d.,  which  is  now  out  of  print ; but  our  Publisher 
expects  to  obtain  a few  copies  shortly. 

D.  S. — The  accidental  dropping  of  a few  drops  of  turpentine  into  tho 
solution  will  not  have  spoiled  your  printing  bath.  2.  Tho  cause 
of  the  yellow  spots  on  the  prints  you  forward  is,  without  question, 
he  bronze  powder  used  in  printing  the  name  on  the  card. 


Caplin.— It  is  not  necessary-  to  neutralize  the  chloride  of  gold  in 
preparing  a sulphocyonide  toning  bath.  2.  The  prints  may  be 
rinsed  slightly,  but  need  not  be  washed  in  using  the  sulphn- 
cyanido  toning  bath.  The  examples  are  a little  over-toned.  3.  We 
cannot  tell. 

Medium  asks  our  opinion  upon  a pretended  “ spirit  photograph  ” 
which  he  encloses,  and  in  which,  as  he  points  out,  the  sitter  is 
lighted  very  definitely  from  one  side,  and  the  image  called  a spirit 
from  the  opposite  side.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  photograph  is  an 
example  ot  very  impudent  and  very  transparent  imposture.  An 
image  of  a female  figure,  with  the  flowing  gauzy  white  drapery  of 
a conventional  ghost,  has  been  impressed,  probably  by  means  of  a 
transparency,  on  the  same  negative  as  the  sitter.  Such  common- 
placo  tricks  can  only  impose  on  the  most  credulous.  The  example 
you  send  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  extraordinary  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Beattie,  and  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  explain.  We  will  return  the  specimen. 

J.  J.  A. — Photo-collography  will  doubtless  give  you  a ready  means 
of  obtaining  reduced  copies  of  drawings,  the  prints  being  similar 
in  character  to  lithographs.  We  fear  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
in  this  column,  to  give  you  anything  Jike  a resume  of  any  of  the 
photo-collographic  processes  ; but  as  we  have,  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  Herr  Albert’s  process  in  1869,  given  many  articles  fully 
explanatory  of  tho  principles  and  practice,  both  in  the  News  and 
our  Year-Books,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the 
information  desired.  Should  you  find  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  matter,  we  will  help  you  when  you  state  any  specific 
difficulty. 

F.  Parsons. — Received.  We  will  test,  and  report. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  MAY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 


Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven,  36  feet 
above  sea  level. 


Date. 

Morning. 

H 

g 

A 

to 

z 

Direction  of 
| Wind  at 
9 a.m. 

1 

18° 

49° 

46° 

S.E. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

2 

49 

50 

18 

S.S.E. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 

3 

18 

18 

42 

E. 

Heavy  rain  this  evening. 

4 

12 

16 

11 

E.S.E. 

Rain  a m.  and  p.m. 
Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

5 

13 

50 

46 

E.S.E. 

6 

46 

51 

11 

S. 

Rain  showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

7 

11 

50 

11 

S.W. 

Rain  showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

8 

18 

50 

11 

s. 

Fair  and  sunny  all  day. 
Rain  showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

9 

16 

19 

12 

S.W. 

10 

18 

50 

42 

N. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

11 

18 

50 

12 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

12 

16 

50 

18 

N. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

Rain  p.m.  Gloomy  all  day. 

13 

17 

51 

18 

S.E. 

11 

57 

o9 

18 

S. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

15 

— 

— 

41 

S. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

16 

14 

55 

43 

s.s.w. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

17 

43 

GO 

46 

w. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

18 

16 

66 

51 

s. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

19 

50 

— 

51 

8. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

20 

18 

54 

48 

S.W. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

21 

45 

53 

19 

w. 

Fair  all  day.  Sunny. 

22 

16 

59 

52 

S. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

23 

60 

60 

57 

s. 

Rain  a.m. 

21 

59 

69 

51 

W.S.W. 

Rain  this  evening.  Cloudy  all  day. 

25 

55 

58 

56 

w.s.w. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

26 

56 

59 

51 

s. 

Cloudy,  but  fair  all  day. 

27 

60 

62 

55 

S.W. 

A little  rain  this  afternoon.  Gloomy  all 
day. 

28 

54 

58 

56 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

29 

56 

60 

51 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  and  n.m. 

30 

55 

58 

54 

s. 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.  Windy. 

31 

55 

58 

57 

s. 

Rain  early  this  morning.  Windy  all  day. 

We  arrive  at  the  following  from  the  above  data : — 


Mornings. 

Noons. 

Nights. 

Maximum  temperature  during  the  month 

60° 

66° 

57° 

Minimum  ditto  ditto 

42 

46 

41 

Mean  ditto  ditto 

49-9 

54-7 

48-7 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  15 

Number  of  days  on  which  no  rain  fell 16 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  sunny 11 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy  5 

Although  the  number  of  rainy  days — or,  rather,  days  on  which  rail  fell — 
was  considerable,  yet  the  amount  of  rain  was  only  0 82  of  an  inch,  while 
the  evaporation  amounted  to  3 06  inches  during  the  month, 

Wind  from  S.  and  S.W.  prevailed, 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Braystones,  June  111, 


June  12,  1874.] 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO- 
International  Scientific  Library — Recreative  Science — 

Limoges  Enamels  — New  Models  for  the  Photo- 
grapher. 

International  Scientific  Library. — A scheme  lias  recently- 
been  started  by  a number  of  scientific  men  in  this 
country,  as  also  in  France  and  Germany,  to  bring  out 
a series  of  scientific  works  which  shall  appear  simulta- 
neously iu  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages. 
Whenever  an  author  of  note  in  any  of  these  countries 
contemplates  publishing  a work  on  a subject  which  may 
be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance,  an  endeavour  will  be 
made  by  the  promoters  of  this  plan  to  induce  the  writer 
to  allow  them  to  prepare  translations  of  the  book,  so  that 
it  may  be  printed  at  the  same  time  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Berlin.  The  idea  is  certainly  a good  one,  and,  if  only  the 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  Four  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  by  Tyndal,  Schmidt,  Bain,  and  Bagehot,  and 
we  hear  that  one  of  the  next  works  is  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Vogel,  on  the  subject  of  photography. 

Recreative  Scietice. — One  may  laugh  as  much  as  one  likes, 
but  it  is  a singular  fact  that  the  popular  mind,  as  repre- 
sented at  fairs,  races,  and  other  gatherings  of  the  sort, 
always  takes  kindly  to  science  whenever  presented  in  a 
tangible  form.  The  capacity  of  your  lungs,  your  lifting 
power,  your  weight,  and  the  amount  of  electrical  strain 
your  nerves  can  undergo,  are  matters  which  the  joublic  are 
always  anxious  to  learn  about,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
large  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  investigators  of  these 
subjects.  In  like  manner  the  travelling  photographer  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  quite  a component  part  of  all 
popular  gatherings,  and  the  smart  outfit  and  brilliant 
apparatus  used  by  some  of  the  more  well-to-do  operators 
often  secure  for  them  unlimited  custom.  A shilling  for  a 
small  glass  positive,  or  half-a-crown  for  a group  in  a car- 
riage at  the  races,  leaves  plenty  of  margin  for  profit,  doing 
the  work  conscientiously.  Indeed,  there  is  quite  a re- 
spectable class  of  peripatetic  photographers  now  springing 
up,  so  well  does  this  kind  of  enterprise  pay.  Lately,  we 
came  across  a still  further  advance  of  science  out  of  doors, 
in  the  shape  of  a green  baize  stand,  upon  which  stood  a 
valuable  binocular  microscope  of  handsome  proportions, 
its  .bright  brass  work  and  shining  lenses  glittering  in  the 
sun.  Twopence  was  the  price  charged  for  a peep  through 
this  wonderful  instrument,  and,  doubtless,  the  amount  of 
curiosity  and  love  of  the  unknown,  possessed  by  many  to 
so  marked  a degree,  would  bring  the  learned  mi'eroseopist 
costs  of  customers. 

Limoges  Enamels. — We  have  heard  nothing  lately  of  the 
revival  of  the  enamel  art  at  Limoges.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  Limoges  enamels  attained  at  one  time  a very  great 
name,  and  collections  of  them  at  the  present  day  arc  very 
valuable,  by  reason  of  their  extreme  beauty,  as  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  art  of  making  them  has  been  entirely 
forgotten.  Some  time  since,  it  may  be  remembered,  the 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Limoges  College  hit  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  reviving  the  art  again  in  conjunction 
with  photography,  and  set  about  investigating  the  subject 
with  the  idea  of  blending  the  old  with  the  new,  and  thus 
bringing  back  to  Limoges  the  beautiful  art  for  which  it 
was  once  so  famous.  Although,  however,  a couple  of 
years  have  now  elapsed,  no  further  steps  appear  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  matter,  and  we  fear  that  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  have  proved  too  much  for  the  good  people 
of  Limoges. 

New  Models  for  the  Photographer. — There  is  a rare  feat 
awaiting  performance  by  some  clever  photographer  who 
has  pluck  enough  to  attempt  it.  It.  is  no  less  than  to 
secure  a picture  in  the  camera  of  the  great  sturgeon  which 


now  lies  almost  motionless  in  one  of  the  tanks  of  the 
Brighton  aquarium.  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  the  well-known 
naturalist  of  that  institution,  assures  us  that  the  royal  fisli 
remains  for  hours  in  a state  of  perfect  repose  without 
moving  a hair — or  we  should  say,  rather,  turning  a scale — 
the  whole  time.  The  tanks,  being  lighted  from  above,  are 
most  favourably  illuminated  for  photographic  purposes, 
and  a3,  moreover,  there  is  no  visible  current  of  w'ater, 
there  is  really  nothing  to  mar  a long  exposure.  A 
gigantic  pike  inhabits  a neighbouring  tank,  which  might 
also  serve  as  a photographer’s  model,  we  feel  sure,  for  at 
times  it  affords  a wonderful  example  of  “ still  life.”  Sub- 
marine photography  is  no  uovelty,  we  are  aware,  for  sbme 
time  back  an  apparatus  was  devised  for  illuminating  and 
photographing  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  although  we  never 
heard  of  the  same  being  much  used.  At  any  rate,  no 
monsters  of  the  deep  have  yet  been  photographed  alive,  to 
our  knowledge,  and  here,  therefore,  is  an  opportunity 
which  should  not  be  lost.  It  is  a pity  an  instantaneous 
picture  cannot  be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Gayer 
photographs  live  animalcnlse,  placing  a strong  light 
behind  the  tiny  creatures  as  they  swim  about,  which 
actually  shines  through  their  transparent  little  bodies. 


RAIN  WATER. 

BY  WILLIAM  II.  WATSON. 

Fure  water— oxide  of  hydrogen — is  prepared  from  natural 
water  by  distillation.  Water,  however,  as  it  exists  in 
nature,  is  a much  more  complex  substance,  and  as  it  has 
somewhat  important  relations  to  photographic  art,  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  may  be  interested  by  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  from  several  of  my  analyses  of  rain  col- 
lected under  different  circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  in  rain  water  is 
according  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  through  which 
it  has  fallen  : it  being  contaminated,  near  the  sea,  with  sea 
salts,  carried  by  the  wind  as  spray ; or  in  towns  con- 
taminated with  sulphates,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  See. 
With  this  view,  it  will  be  remembered,  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
some  little  time  ago,  proposed  to  form  a climatology,  and 
suggested  a process  for  the  examination  of  atmospheric 
air. 

The  purity  of  water  is  a matter  which  must  uot  be  over- 
looked in  photography,  especially  in  its  application  to  the 
dry  processes.  In  consideration  of  this  subject  we  should 
look  at  the  preservative,  which  may  be  done  under  two 
different  lights  : — 

1.  That  in  which  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  film,  from  which  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  has 
previously  been  washed,  as  in  the  tobacco  process,  which 
I suggested  to  you  a few  weeks  ago. 

2.  That  in  which  it  tends  to  act  as  a restrainer  in  a pro- 
cess where  a considerable  quantity  of  silver  salts  remain  iu 
the  film. 

Taking  view  No.  1,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wash 
the  plate  with  water  immediately  it  is  removed  from  the 
bath,  and  afterwards  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  water  for 
some  time.  If  we  use  for  this  purpose  water  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  solid  matter,  constituted  to  a great 
extent  of  chlorides,  we  have  at  once  a chemical  combination 
with  the  silver  and  the  chlorine,  forming  chloride  of  silver, 
the  chlorine  having  a greater  chemical  affinity  for  the 
silver  than  for  the  sodium  or  magnesium  bases  with  which 
it  was  combined  in  the  water.  Or  suppose  the  solid  mat- 
ter to  contain  much  organic  matter,  the  result  is  an 
organic  salt  of  silver,  which,  being  insoluble,  will  pene- 
trate the  film,  there,  very  probably,  to  form  a complex 
compound  with  the  iodide,  and  afterwards  to  perform  its 
injurious  effect  on  the  plate. 

I will  now  refer  to  my  note-book  for  the  examination  of 
the  samples  of  rain. 

Sample  No.  1. — Rain  fallen  about  a mile  from  the  »ea,  in 
the  country : — 
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Total  solids  4-57  per  100,000  parts 

Containing  chlorides  ...  T47 

Sulphates  0-96 

Organic  matter 021 

Sample  2. — Rain  fallen  about  fifty  yards  from  the  sea, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  above  sea  level : — 

Total  solids  17*1 0 per  100,000  parts 

Containing  chlorides  ...  15  GO 

Sulphates  1*23 

Organic  matter  (say)  ...  0-2G 

Between  samples  1 and  2 we  note  a difference  of  12-53 

solids  and  14-13  chlorides. 

Sample  3. — Rain  fallen  at  Bolton-le-Moors : — 

Solid  matter  6-30  per  100,000  parts 

Containing  chlorides  ...  2-00 

Sulphates  1-83 

Organic  matter 0-70 

It  is  a prevalent  idea,  I believe,  suggested  by  Faraday, 
that  snow  is  much  more  free  from  impurities  than  rain  ; 
and  this  may  be  easily  understood  if  we  consider  that  a 
flake  of  snow  does  not,  as  a drop  of  rain,  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere — only  the  outer  portion.  I 
append  my  analysis  of  a sample  of  snow  fallen  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea : — 

Total  solids  ...  ...  1-94  per  100, 0U0  parts 

Containing  chlorides  ...  0-96 

Sulphates  ...  ...  0-40 

Organic  matter...  ...  0T0 


MONTHLY  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JOURNALS. 

BY  W.  H.  DAVIES.* 

When  I undertook  to  bring  together  as  an  experiment,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  committee,  a monthly  spirit  of  the 
journals,  I little  thought  of  the  trouble  this  would  involve, 
and  I can  only  hope  that  the  next  volunteer  who  takes  it 
up  may  be  able  to  give  you  at  once  a more  practical  and 
a more  useful  digest  than  I have  done.  I have  necessarily 
left  undone  many  of  the  things  which  ought  to  have  been 
noticed ; and  in  condensing  these  extracts  1 have  been 
unable  (through  want  of  time  mainly)  to  connect  them  as 
I would  have  liked ; so  you  must  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

Aniline  colours  have  been  again  recommended  for  the 
purpose  of  tinting  photographs  and  photographic  paper. 
I do  not  seriously  object  to  their  use,  but  remind  those 
who  wish  to  try  that,  when  used  as  pigments  on  silver 
prints,  they  are  the  most  unstable  of  all  colours,  as  the 
folios  of  many  a dealer  in  coloured  photographs  could 
show. 

Mr.  Carey  Lea  wishes  to  know  what  will  remove  the 
stains  of  alkaline  pyrogallic  acid  development  from  the 
fingers.  I think  if  he  tries  he  will  find  that  with  warm 
water,  tartaric  acid  freely  applied  with  a brush  will  over- 
come his  difficulty,  followed  by  sand  soap,  or,  still  better, 
pumice  and  rubber  sponge. 

The  melaueholy  position  into  which  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Society  has  drifted,  and  the  quantity  of  leading 
articles  and  correspondence  on  the  subject,  induce  me  to 
suggest  that  if  the  parent  society  would  adopt  the  rule 
that  exists  in  ours,  of  one-third  of  the  council  retiring 
aunually,  and  those  being  incapable  of  re-election  for  a 
year,  their  greatest  difficulty  would  be  overcome.  A good 
addition  to  this  might  be  a reduction  of  the  number  of 
their  vice-presidents,  and  their  removal  by  seniority  in  the 
same  way.  Whether  a limitation  of  time  should  be  applied 
to  the  holder  of  the  president’s  chair  is  a more  delicate 
question  ; but  our  rule  of  annual  election,  with  the  liberty 
of  re-election,  is  a sound  and  a healthy  one,  and  one  that 
would  obviate  every  difficulty.  Of  course,  in  a national 
society,  proxies  must  be  allowed,  even  although  they  are 
often  made  a wrong  use  of. 

Mr.  Gordon  Ramsay  suggests  the  use  of  three  small 


rubber  umbrella  rings  on  the  corners  of  the  triangle,  to 
save  scratching  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  I would  like 
to  ask  him  to  fit  these  to  the  more  usual  circular  tripod  head, 
and  he  would  find  it  difficult.  These  loose  rings  he  would 
also  find  a nuisance  if  he  lost  or  forgot  one  of  them.  Let 
him  try  my  plan  as  shown  to  this  society  three  or  four  years 
ago,  of  getting  a groove  cut  in  the  solid  iron  or  brass  on 
the  top,  and  therein  inserting  a strip  of  vulcanised  rubber 
projecting  all  round  slightly  ; he  will  then  find  that  not 
only  will  he  have  secured  his  darling  camera  from  scratch- 
ing, but  he  will  also  find  that  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
rubber  has  made  his  camera  a great  deal  firmer  and  more 
rigid. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Frauce, 
April  10th,  M.  Ferrand,  member  of  the  I- reuch  Aeronautic 
Society,  begged  the  P.  S.  of  France*  to  photograph  a 
bird  in  the  act  of  flight.  The  chairman  said  the  thing  was 
impossible  ; nothing  but  a blur  could  be  got,  which  would 
teach  nothing  ; but  still  the  society  could  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  he  himself  meant  to  try.  Do  so,  Mr.  Ferrier, 
and  if  you  are  as  successful  as  our  townsman,  Mr.  John 
Lonnie,  has  been,  you  will  have  nothing  to  regret.  His 
stereograph  of  the  sea-shore  with  a flying  gull  was  simply 
perfect : it  was  taken  at  least  ten  years  ago. 

A claim  has  been  made  by  that  careful  experimentalist, 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  for  an  improvement  in  collodio-bromide 
plates,  by  the  omission  and  the  introduction  of  albumen 
into  the  preservative,  and  so  forming  an  albumcnatc  of 
silver  in  the  film.  Apart  from  chemical  reasons,  which 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Editors  of  the  British , there 
are  other  good  reasons  why  washing  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  albumenates  of  silver  formed  in  the  film. 
Assume  an  accurately  balanced  bromide  emulsion  without 
excess  of  nitrate,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  the  pre- 
servative flow  easily  is  one  of  two  things : either  such  a 
partial  evaporation  of  the  solvents  of  the  collodion  before 
dipping  into  the  peservative  bath  as  would  allow  easy 
covering  and  penetration  by  it  of  the  film  without  decom- 
position, which,  I think,  may  be  easily  managed  ; or, 
by  adding,  as  1 have  done  repeatedly,  spirit  of  wine  to 
the  preservative  (beer  and  albumen),  or  to  any  other  con- 
taining albumen  sufficient  to  allow  the  collodion  and  pre- 
servative to  attach  themselves  to  each  other,  and  the 
thing  is  done  ; all  that  is  wanted  is  to  give  time  between 
coating  the  plate  and  applying  the  preservative.  With 
such  a preservative,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a varnish, 
it  is  well  to  use  a little  alcohol  in  the  developer,  to  allow 
of  more  perfect  penetration  by  the  developing  agents. 
On  these  and  other  grounds,  I see  every  reason  to  hold 
that  Mr.  Lea  is  right  as  to  dispensing  with  washing 
collodio-bromide  films,  and  I only  wait,  not  for  more,  but 
really  for  a little  leisure  to  test  and  verify  what  J.  consider 
a great  advance  in  dry  plate  work. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  throwing  down  of  the 
albumen,  &c.,  seems  to  me  of  little  force,  since  I know  by 
long  past  experiments  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
albumen  directly  with  collodion  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  negative,  the  only  requirement  being  the  exposure  of 
a large  surface  of  albumen  to  an  aqueous  sample  of  collo- 
dion, combined  with  agitation  and  gentle  heat ; and  with 
collodion  so  treated,  no  preservative  whatever  was  re- 
quired, the  washing  of  the  plate  being  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce an  admirable  dry  plate.  Many  other  reasons,  of 
course,  might  be  adduced  ; I mention  these  only  because 
they  have  not  yet  been  noticed.  The  question  of  the 
formation  of  an  albumenate  of  silver  in  the  film  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  extremely  easy  one  to  solve,  and  one  which 
has  often  been  solved  in  the  albuminous  dry  process. 

The  introduction  of  Ross’s  new  symmetrical  lenses 
calls  for  a word  of  notice.  Has  any  one  seen 
or  got  one  of  these  lenses?  From  their  description, 
they  are  made  after  the  Steinheil  fashion,  but 
corrected  for  colour.  One  can't  be  always  buying  new 
lenses,  some  of  which,  after  all,  sometimes  turn  out  uo 
better  than  the  old.  My  impression  of  these,  from  a 
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cursory  examination  of  one  of  them,  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  are  constructed  is  good,  and  that 
they  ought  to  supply  a felt  want.  If,  as  stated,  they 
give  liner  definition  than  the  doublets  introduced  in  1804 
by  Mr.  Ross,  they  will  be  fine  indeed,  for  one  of  my 
best  lenses  is  of  that  make,  and  I have  not  met  its  match, 
in  any  lens  whatever,  for  that  particular  quality. 

Weston’s  rotary  burnisher  has  been  mentioned,  and 
1 bring  you  a few  prints  to  show  the  action  of  the 
instrument.  I may  mention  that  I think  it  frightfully 
dear.  The  burnisher  itself  seems  to  be  made  from  chill- 
cast  iron.  It  is  said  to  be  an  alloy,  not  steel,  and  it  looks 
more  like  chilled  cast  iron  than  anything  else  I know.  The 
prints  must  be  finished  in  the  touching  before  being 
burnished,  otherwise  the  touching  shows  very  badly. 
The  slightest  speck  of  dust,  also,  is  fatal  to  the  effect. 

Have  any  of  our  ardent  experimentalists  tried  the  dusting 
on  blacklead  process  so  fully  described  this  last  month? 
If  so,  we  should  like  to  see  or  hear  of  the  results  ; but  the 
same  want  of  time  I have  referred  to  has  prevented  me 
trying  it. 

Matzner’3  developing  process  for  albumenized  prints 
was  read  before  the  Vienna  Society.  This,  shortly  stated, 
consists  of  silvering  the  paper  by  immersion  in  a silver 
bath  which  has  been  acidified  with  citric  acid  ten  percent,, 
printing  till  the  print  is  visible,  then  developed  face  down, 
by  saturating  it  with  distilled  water — adding  a lot  of  ] 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  when  quite  wet,  add  saturated 
gallic  acid,  and,  if  necessary,  a few  drops  of  silver.  Surely 
this  is  not  such  a discovery  as  to  need  the  reward  the 
inventor  (save  the  mark !)  wished  the  society  to  present  to 
him  for  publishing  it. 

The  agreeable  French  Correspondent  of  the  News, 
in  speaking  of  the  coagulation  of  dried  albumen  on 
paper,  and  of  M.  Thierre  fils,  of  Bresles,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  it  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  bath  (no  new  addition),  should  know  that  this 
is  a perfectly  easy  thing  to  do,  and  that  to  a certain 
extent  it  is  done  commercially.  I brought  before  this 
society,  a number  of  years  ago,  the  method  invented  by 
Mr.  Wood,  of  this  city — viz.,  acting  on  the  paper  with 
steam  in  a closed  chamber,  varying  times  being  used 
according  as  the  albumen  is  wished  to  be  more  or  less 
completely  coagulated.  I have  made  the  albumenized 
surface  so  hard  by  this  process,  that  the  paper  became 
quite  waterproof,  and  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  the 
silver  to  adhere  to  or  penetrate  the  surface.  Some 
mechanical  uses  might  be  found  for  such  paper,  say  for 
waterproofing  the  inside  of  dishes,  &c.  Photographic  use 
it  has  none ; but  where  the  coagulation  is  less  complete  the 
surface  is  improved,  the  bath  does  not  discolour,  and  the 
paper  is  in  every  way  improved ; but  it  is  rather  slow  to 
ton*.  The  ordinary  double  albumenized  paper  of  com- 
merce is  prepared  in  this  way  for  the  first  coating,  the 
second  being  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  flotation,  or  in 
some  cases  by  brushing  very  carefully  to  avoid  bubbles; 
and  in  this  way  a very  brilliant  surface  is  produced. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  points  I have  thought  worth 
noticing  for  discussion  this  evening,  or  for  calling  attention 
to  in  order  that  they  may  be  tried,  and,  if  found  right, 
added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge ; and  if  found  wanting, 
sent  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Transit  of  Venus — Observations  on  the  Con- 
traction of  the  Collodion  Film — Coating  Plates 
with  India-rubber — The  Morphia  Process — New 

Albumen  Paper  Company. 

BY  DR.  VOGEL. 

The  summer  advances,  and  the  nearer  the  term  approaches 
for  the  great  astronomical  event  of  this  year,  the  more  zealous 
are  the  preparations  carried  on  in  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world  for  the  proper  observation  of  the  same.  Here 


also  trials  for  photographing  the  sun  are  in  progress,  and 
many  a photographer  who  hears  of  it  puts  to  himself  the 
question,  why  are  so  many  experiments  necessary  ? — photo- 
graphing the  sun  is  an  easy  matter.  This  is  very  true  ; 
nothing  is  easier  than  taking  a picture  of  the  sun  ; but  the 
matter  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  when  a picture 
is  to  be  made  which  admits  of  very  exact  measurement,  for 
in  this  case  the  pictures  themselves  have  to  be  mathe- 
matically correct,  aud  most  photographs  are  in  this  respect 
deficient.  They  cannot  be  mathematically  correct,  because 
(1)  most  lenses  Jistort  a little;  (2)  because  the  collodion 
film,  by  the  developing,  intensifying,  drying,  and  varnishing 
processes,  becomes  somewhat  changed,  and  the  original 
picture  is  altered  in  its  proportions.  This  change  in  the 
collodion  film  makes  all  measurement  illusory,  no  matter 
how  small  it  may  be,  for  the  question  is  to  measure  fraction* 
of  the  seconds  of  an  arc.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  size  of 
the  whole  sun,  equal  to  1800  seconds,  and  we  take  a 
picture  of  four  inches  diameter,  then  one  second  is  equal 
to  iuVct  = Tin  inch,  but  the  intention  is  to  measure  °f  a 
second  = inch.  How  is  this  possible  if  collodion 
contract  irJ7J-,  as  Pashen  has  demonstrated,  or,  in  other  words, 
seven  times  as  much  as  the  size  which  is  to  be  measured  ? 

It  is  a question  of  the  utmost  importance  to  find  a film 
which  does  not  contract.  Rutherfurd,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  photographer,  has  published  also  his 
observations  on  the  contraction  of  the  collodion  film. 
According  to  him  the  matter  is  not  as  bad  as  represented  ; it 
amounted  to  only  This  surprising  discrepancy  in 

the  statements  of  i’asheu  and  Rutherfurd  induced  me 
recently  to  investigate  this  subjeet  myself,  and  I found  that 
the  contraction  varies  considerably  with  different  samples 
of  cotton.  There  are  samples  of  cotton  which  contract 
very  much,  while  others  possess  this  quality  in  a lesser 
degree.  I found  that  thick  collodion  contract*  the  most, 
while  the  limpid  ones  much  less.  Of  all  the  kinds  which  I 
have  tried,  Sobering's  celloidin-collodion  contracted  the 
least.  The  contraction  varied  also  with  one  and  the  same 
sample,  according  to  its  concentration.  The  same  collodion 
which,  with  two  per  cent,  of  pyroxvline,  showed  a con- 
traction, did  not  show  any  with  one  and  a-half  per  cent. 
If  no  celloidin  is  to  be  had,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
a diluted  collodion. 

Fothergill’s  dry-plate  process  has  been  proposed  for 
taking  the  pictures  of  the  transit  of  Venus;  it  is  said  to 
furnish  very  stable  films.  The  stability,  however,  is  not 
due  to  the  process,  but  is  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
cotton  present  in  the  collodion  ; for  the  collodion  which  is 
employed  in  this  process  contains  but  0-9  per  cent,  of 
pyroxiline. 

Still  another  point  exercises  an  influence — i. «.,  the 
addition  of  the  film  to  the  glass.  When  the  film  is  very 
firm,  the  adhesion  is  slight;  and  when  the  adhesion  is 
slight,  there  is  danger  of  displacement.  When,  for 
instance,  the  film  becomes  detached  from  the  corners  of 
the  glass  during  the  washing,  and  water  gets  between  the 
film  and  the  glass,  the  former  will  become  changed  in 
shape.  The  same  result  follows  when  the  film  becomes  in 
any  part  of  it  broken  or  perforated.  Every  means  which 
increases  the  adhesion  of  the  film  to  the  glass  lessens,  also, 
the  distortion,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  albumenizing  the 
plates  before  collodionizing  is  beneficial,  as  well  as  coating 
with  caoutchouc;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  gum  substances, 
when  placed  upon  the  film,  become  detrimental,  for  these 
cause  a raising  of  the  film  during  development,  and  hence 
distortion;  and  it  follows  that  all  the  dry-plate  processes 
in  which  gum  is  used  as  a preservative  are  not  suited  for 
work  of  this  kind.  Those  who  desire  to  employ  a dry- 
plate  process  should  select  one  in  which  the  preservative, 
after  having  been  poured  on,  is  washed  off  again — as,  for 
instance,  with  albumen — or  where  the  preservative  is  so 
much  diluted  that  it  cannot  exert  an  injurious  influence. 
Very  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  pure  morphia  (not  acetate 
of  morphia).  One  gramme  of  morphia,  when  boiled  with 
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seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  water,  yields  a 
preservative  which  makes  a washed  iodide  of  silver  plate 
very  sensitive,  without  exercising  any  injurious  influence 
on  the  stability.  I have  tried,  further,  to  find  out  what 
influence  an  alkaline  developer  exercises  on  the  film.  It 
has  often  been  stated  that  an  alkaline  developer  loosens  the 
film  and  causes  contraction.  This,  however,  takes  place 
only  when  a gum  is  on  the  film  ; otherwise,  the  alkaline 
developer  does  not  affect  the  film,  and  is  even,  in  some 
respects,  preferable  to  the  acid  developer ; for  when  the 
collodion  film  is  treated  for  a long  time  with  pyrogallic 
acid,  it  will  always  contract,  as  is  readily  seen  when  we 
intensify  with  pyrogallic  and  silver  solution.  The  alkaline 
developer  is,  of  course,  only  suitable  for  certain  plates 
(chloro- bromine  process).  The  preparation  of  the  plate  is 
not  a success  in  everybody’s  hands. 

I hope  that  the  hints  which  I have  given  in  the  above 
lines  will  not  be  too  late  for  the  Venus  expedition. 
Perhaps  they  are  important,  also,  for  the  preparation  of  all 
plates  where  exact  measurements  are  necessary — as,  for 
instance,  the  reproduction  of  cartoons,  &c.,  &c. 

I have  spoken  above  of  caoutchouc  solution  for  coating 
plates,  and  will  mention  now  how  the  solution  is  best 
prepared.  One  part  of  fiuelv-cut  india-rubber  is  dissolved 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  chloroform.  It  takes  two  or  three 
days  until  the  solution  is  completed ; one  part  remains 
undissolved,  and  floats  on  the  top ; the  clear  solution  is 
drawn  oft'  with  a glass  tube,  and  is  diluted  with  ten  times 
its  volume  of  pure  and  very  volatile  benzine.  The  solution 
is  placed  on  the  cleaned,  dried,  and  dusted  plate  before 
coating  the  same  with  collodion.  The  plates  may  be  kept 
for  a month,  in  a place  free  from  dust. 

The  morphia  plates  which  I have  mentioned  above  deserve 
particular  attention  on  account  of  their  sensitiveness.  It  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  make  morphia  plates  which  are  nearly 
half  as  sensitive  as  wet  plates,  but  the  most  curious  part  is 
its  sensitiveness  for  colour.  While  ordinary  bromo-iodide 
collodion  plates  are  sensitive  only  as  far  as  green  (beginning 
from  the  violet  of  the  spectrum),  morphia  plates  show  a 
sensitiveness  which  extends  as  far  as  the  red  and  into  it. 
This  circumstance  is  of  great  importance  for  photographing 
the  sun,  for  the  edge  of  the  sun  emits  relatively  more 
reddish  yellow  and  green  rays  than  the  centre,  aud  with 
ordinary  collodion  the  edge  appears  often  under-exposed. 
Morphia  plates,  however,  do  not  keep  long ; even  after 
four  days  the  sensitiveness  begins  to  diminish.  This  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  photographing  the  transit  of 
Venus,  as  the  day  when  it  occurs  is  well  known.  Tho 
morphia  process  which  I now  practise  is  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Collodion. 

Bromide  of  cadmium 1 gramme 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  1 „ 

Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  25  grammes 

Filter,  and  dilute  with  three  times  the  volume  of  plain 
collodion  containing  two  per  cent,  of  cotton. 

(b.)  Nitrate  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver...  ...  ...  100  parts 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...1000  „ 

Iodide  of  potassium  ...  ...  ^ part 

(c.)  Morphia  Solution. 

One  gramme  morphia  boiled  with  1750  cubic  centimetres  of 
water  for  one  hour. 

(d.J  Pyrogallic  Solution. 

Pyrogallio  1 gramme 

Alcohol 10  grammes 

(e.)  Citrate  of  Silver  Solution. 

Citric  acid  1 part 

Nitrate  of  silver 1 „ 

Water  50  parts 


(f.)  Fixing  Solution  as  usual. 

The  plato  is  collodionized  and  placed  for  at  least  three 
minutes  into  the  silver  bath  ; it  is  afterwards  dipped  in 
distilled  water  and  well  washed.  It  is  next  placed  lor  three 
minutes  into  the  morphia  solution  and  dried. 

For  the  purpose  of  development,  the  plate  is  placed  into 
diluted  pyrogallic  solution. 

Pyrogallic  solution  1 part 

Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  parts 

The  picture  appears  feebly  ; the  plate  is  taken  out  and 
developed  with  pyrogallic,  to  which  very  little  silver  solution 
(e.)  has  been  added.  If  the  plate  has  been  over-exposed  it 
is  advisable  to  take  more  silver  solution.  The  development 
progresses  very  slowly ; enly,  after  all  the  details  have 
appeared,  more  silver  solution  should  be  added  to  the 
intensifier. 

In  conclusion,  I havo  to  communioate  to  you  somo 
important  npws.  The  eight  or  ten  different  establishments 
of  Dresden  for  the  production  of  albumen  paper  have  been 
consolidated,  aud  form  now  one  single  albumen  manufactory. 
The  enterprise  is  a stock  concern.  We  will  in  the  future 
only  have  one  source  in  Dresden  from  which  we  can  obtain 
albumen  paper,  and  the  factory  has  only  one  competitor  in 
Germany,  namely,  Trapp  and  Munch,  in  Friedberg  (Hasse). 
It  is  said  that  the  principal  party  which  supplies  plain 
paper  (Blanchet  freres  in  Rives)  is  interested  in  the 
undertaking.  This  event  may  become  of  great  importance 
for  photography.  If  a factory  which  furnishes  such  an 
important  article  as  albumen  paper  has  no  competitor  it  will 
be  able  to  dictate  terms.  There  are,  of  course,  other  estab- 
lishments outside  of  Germany  which  manufacture  albumen 
paper,  but  none  of  them  are  so  extensive  as  those  of  Dresden. 
Of  the  fifteen  hundred  reams  of  paper  manufactured  weekly 
by  Blauchet  freres  in  Rives,  one  thousand  went  to  Dresden 
for  the  purpose  of  being  albumenized  ; the  balance  was 
distributed  through  the  other  states.  At  present  we  have, 
besides  Blanchet,  only  one  factory  w here  plain  paper  is  made, 
namely,  the  one  of  Steinbach  in  Malmedy,  where  tho  Saxe 
paper  is  made.  So  far  this  paper  has  been  considered 
inferior  to  the  Rives  paper  ; perhaps  the  new  arrangement 
will  give  an  impulse  to  his  establishment,  for  I should  feel 
vory  sorry  if  we  wore  dependent  on  one  establishment  for 
the  supply  of  plain  paper, — Philadelphia  Photographer 


UN  AN  IMPROVED  DRY  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

The  dry  processes  known  up  to  the  present  time  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  two  very  distinct  classes : those, 
like  the  Taupenot,  Fothergill,  English,  and  other  pro- 
cesses, in  which  the  chief  constituent  of  the  preservative 
is  albumen ; aud,  on  the  other  hand,  those,  like  the  gum- 
gallic,  the  tea,  pyrogallic  acid,  tannin,  andjother  processes, 
in  which  no  albumen  is  used.  The  albumen  processes 
have  certain  well-marked  and  excellent  characteristics, 
but  they  are  all  slow,  and  require  long  exposures.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  found  for  some  years  past,  in  England, 
where  dry  plate  work  is  very  popular,  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  prints  exhibited  were  made  from  negatives 
belonging  to  the  class  of  albumen  preservatives. 

On  my  return  to  America  last  summer,  I commenced  a 
series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  the  advantages 
of  these  two  different  systems  could  not  be  combined,  and 
whether  a satisfactory  rapidity  could  not  be  imparted  to 
albumen  plates,  whilst  preserving  their  delicacy  and 
fine  modulation.  In  this  attempt  I have  recently  suc- 
ceeded, even  beyond  my  hopes,  and  have  obtained  a pro- 
cess differing  in  all  its  essential  features  from  any  now  in 
use.  It  is  a collodio-albumen  dry  process,  aud  yet  as 
rapid  as  the  wet.  At  the  same  time,  in  simplicity  and 

* PhiluUtlpAia  Photupraplar. 
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quickness  of  manipulation,  I beliovo  I may  say  it  exceeds 
all  other  dry  processes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details,  I may  be  permitted  a 
few  words  of  explanatory  preface. 

When,  in  the  year  1866,  I first  took  up  the  study  of  the 
emulsion  process,  several  formulae  had  been  published, 
and  some  of  these  called  for  the  presence  of  silver  nitrate 
in  excess  of  what  is  needed  to  decompose  the  soluble 
bromides  in  the  collodion.  But  at  that  time  the  silver 
nitrate  was  always  added  in  powder,  and  much  of  it  did 
not  pass  into  solution.  There  was  a tendency  for  the 
grains  of  nitrate,  instead  of  dissolving,  to  become  coated 
with  silver  bromide,  and  then  to  resist  the  weak  solvent 
power  of  the  collodion.  I introduced  the  system  of  dis- 
solving the  silver  nitrate  by  heat  in  a portion  of  alcohol, 
and  adding  this  to  the  bromized  collodion,  and  at  once 
agitating  violently.  In  this  way  all  of  the  silver  salt  was 
got  into  solution,  and  then  I found  that  whenever 
the  silver  nitrate  was  present  in  excess  the  plate3  inva- 
riably fogged.  After  a continued  research,  I found  that 
this  could  be  obviated  in  two  ways : either  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a chloride  into  the  bromide  collodion,  or  by  the 
addition  of  aqua  regia.  The  latter  I gave  the  preference 
to,  and  the  general  experience  of  photographers  during 
the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  has  confirmed  that 
opinion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  advantage  is  gained  by 
combining  both  methods. 

The  behaviour  of  the  emulsion  made  with  silver  nitrate 
in  solution  proved  absolutely  that  up  to  that  time  no  plate 
had  ever  been  made  with  silver  nitrate  in  excess.  The 
excess  had  lain  at  the  bottom  in  powder,  and  inert.  Its 
doing  so  was  all  that  saved  the  plates.  Had  it  dissolved, 
they  would  have  fogged.  The  addition  of  a chloride,  or 
of  aqua  regia,  first  rendered  it  possible  to  use  silver  nitrate 
in  excess,  and  the  gain  in  sensitiveness  was  immense.  At 
first  the  extent  of  the  advantage  was  hardly  recognized, 
but  latterly  it  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated.  In  de- 
scribing the  action  of  aqua  regia,  I stated  that  any 
amount  of  excess  of  silver  nitrate  might  be  employed,  but 
that  1 found  the  best  results  came  with  a small  excess.  I 
regret  to  say  that  shortly  after  a most  unexampled 
attempt  was  made  to  appropriate  my  process  on  the 
strength  of  simply  varying  the  proportion  of  silver  nitrate. 
By  some  this  variation  was  held  to  be  an  improvement, 
whilst  other  photographers  found  that  they  succeeded  best 
with  my  formula.  Whilst  these  discordant  results  in  no 
wise  justified  the  attempted  appropriation,  the  fact 
nevertheless  remained  unexplained,  why  such  different 
conclusions  should  have  been  come  to  by  different  experi- 
menters. 

It  was  not  until  some  time  after  that  I succeeded  in 
solving  this  enigma.  I found  that  different  preservatives 
required  very  different  proportions  of  silver  nitrate.  Up 
to  that  time  it  had  beeD  customary  to  recommend  one  and 
the  same  proportion  of  silver,  no  matter  what  preservative 
was  to  follow.  This  system  was  essentially  wrong,  for 
each  different  preservative  has  its  definite  proportion  of 
silver  salts  with  which  it  gives  its  best  results.  The  less 
sensitive  the  preservative,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  silver 
nitrate  which  it  requires. 

For  a long  time  I had  worked  with  the  cochineal  preser- 
vative which  I had  proposed.  This  is  the  most  sensitive 
of  all  preservatives  known  up  to  this  time ; it  therefore 
requires  to  be  worked  with  a very  moderate  excess  of 
silver  nitrate ; if  more  be  used,  the  plates  are  found  to 
solarize  easily,  and  if  at  all  over-exposed,  are  found  to 
intensify  with  great  difficulty. 

Subsequently  I tried  pyrogallic  acid,  and  got  very  excel- 
lent results.  This  substance  proved  to  be  less  sensitive 
than  cochineal,  but  I found  that  this  inferior  sensitiveness 
could  be  compensated  for  by  increasing  the  nitrate,  which 
increase  was  borne  in  this  case,  though  it  would  not  have 
been  in  the  case  of  the  cochineal.  By  further  experiments 


T succeeded  in  establishing  the  general  law  that  I have 
stated  above,  viz.,  that  the  less  sensitive  the  preservative, 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  silver  needed  for  it.  So  that 
we  have  a regular  series,  cochineal,  pyrogallic  acid,  gallic 
acid,  and  tannin,  diminishing  in  sensitiveness  from  the  first 
to  the  last,  and  each  member  requiring  considerably  more 
silver  than  the  next  member  before  it. 

As  albumen  is  a preservative  considerably  less  sensitive 
than  any  of  the  four  just  mentioned — less  sensitive,  even, 
than  tannin — it  is  clear  that  if  it  be  used  in  the  preserva- 
tive bath  the  dose  of  silver  must  be  very  large,  in  order 
that  we  may  obtain  a high  degree  of  sensitiveness ; and 
it  also  follows  that  this  large  dose  will  be  borne  without 
those  inconveniences  that  accompany  its  use  with  the 
more  sensitive  preservatives.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
even  if  the  albumen  be  mixed  with  more  sensitive  pre- 
servative agents  ; for,  as  I have  already  shown  elsewhere, 
when  two  preservative  agents  of  different  degrees  of 
sensitiveness  are  mixed,  the  result  will  be  a degree  of 
sensitiveness  conferred  intermediate  between  the  two, 
but  rather  inclining  to  be  less  sensitive. 

Applying  this  principle,  I succeeded  at  once  in 
obtaining  very  sensitive  albumen  plates — indeed,  far  more 
sensitive  than  any  one  would  have  behoved  that  albumen 
plates  could  be.  It  is  needless  here  to  give  the  formula, 
since  it  has  been  superseded  by  a further  improvement 
which  I have  just  made,  and  shall  now  describe,  and  which 
is  a complete  departure  from  all  existing  methods,  both  in 
principle  and  in  practice. 

The  albumen  plates  which  I first  made  were  prepared 
in  the  method  usual  with  emulsiou  plates.  The  glasses 
were  edged,  and  then  coated  with  emulsion,  plunged  into 
water,  and  washed  till  the  greasy  lines  disappeared,  then 
passed  into  the  albumen  preservative,  and  dried. 

(lo  be  continued.) 


TnE  Use  op  Photography  in  Surgical  and  Medical 
Science. — A medical  correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic 
writes  to  suggest  the  use  of  photography  in  medical  science. 
He  is  probably  not  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  more  than 
once  brought  under  discussion.  Some  years  ago  the  late 
Dr.  H.  G.  Wright  J called  attention  in  our  pages  to  the  sub- 
ject, appealing  to  pholographors  to  aid  in  forming  a public 
medical  libraiy  by  sending  all  examples  of  photographs  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  studies,  especially  abnormal  cases. 
The  correspondent  ot  our  contemporary  in  question  says : — “ A 
use  of  the  wondrous  photographic  art  has  occurred  to  me  as 
likely  to  be  of  great  value  in  medical  and  chirurgical  science. 
Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  others  also ; but  a humble  prac- 
titioner in  a remote  western  hamlet  has  but  little  intelligence 
of  what  passes  in  the  groat  world.  More  than  once,  in  a rather 
long  practice,  l have  met  with  examples  of  abnormal  structure 
so  instructive,  that  I have  been  fain  to  have  recourse  to  a pro- 
fessional miniature  painter  to  represent  them.  Yet  so  extreme 
was  the  need  of  accuracy,  so  foreign  were  the  subjects  to  the 
experience  of  tho  artist,  and  so  repulsivo  were  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  set  before  him,  that  several  guineas  was 
the  lowest  honorarium  demanded  on  each  occasion.  Now  a 
photographer  would  reproduce  the  case  in  a few  minutes,  and 
that  with  an  accuracy  absolutely  perfect ; while,  if  he  took  a 
stereoscopic  picture,  the  presentation  would  have  an  aspect  of 
reality  incomparably  beyond  any  production  of  tho  painter. 
This,  then,  would  be  of  great  value.  But  I was  further  led  on 
to  consider  tho  application  of  photography,  and  particularly  of 
stereography,  to  the  illustration  of  normal  anatomy  ; to  the 
representation  of  the  muscles,  the  vessels,  the  nerves,  the 
viscera ; of  the  organs  of  ; ense,  in  situ  and  dissected-out ; of 
tissues,  sane  and  morbid  ; and  this,  whether  in  natural  dimen- 
sions or  magnified.  Thus  would  the  physician  or  surgeon  be 
ever  accumulating,  at  small  cost,  absolutely  perfect  illust  rations 
of  those  demonstrations  which  years  ago  charmed  and  taught 
him  in  tho  dissecting  theatre.  Precious  as  is  his  costly  Quain, 
or  Swan,  or  Haller,  these  stereoscopic  pictures  would  be  vastly 
superior,  because  infallibly  trustworthy,  and  tho  student  could 
select  such  as  bore  on  his  special  practice." 
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THE  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  final  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Photo* 
graphic  Society  of  London  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday  last,  and  the  plethora  of  matter  of  interest,  and 
the  full  attendance  on  a warm  June  evening,  gave  full 
evidence  that  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  society  continues  in 
full  force,  and  that  if  any  decadence  arise,  it  is  not  to  lack 
of  interesting  subjects,  or  lack  of  interested  members,  it 
can  be  attributed.  A stormy,  and  in  some  respects  worse 
than  wasted,  session  comes  to  a close  with  little  effected, 
beyond  the  restoration  of  the  bulk  of  the  old  officers  who 
had  felt  compelled  to  resign,  and  new  blood  in  similar 
proportion  to  that  which,  had  been  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting  for  many  years  back.  These  officers  have  con- 
siderable work  before  them  during  the  recess,  on  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which,  some  hope  may  be  enter- 
tained that  a new  session  may  open  in  the  autumn,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  legitimate  business  of  the  society,  with  the 
jarring  antagonisms  of  the  past  few  months  put  aside  for 
ever. 

No  announcement  regarding  an  exhibition  has  been 
made  to  the  members,  for  the  simple  reason,  we  believe, 
that  no  decision  has  yet  been  come  to  in  regard  to  it,  the 
newly  elected  council  having  had  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity either  to  discuss  or  arrange  the  matter,  although  it 
has  not  escaped  their  attention.  A strong  feeling,  we  know, 
exists  on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the  council  on  the 
importance  of  a specific  effort  to  secure  an  exhibition  in 
which  no  falling  off  shall  be  manifested.  The  maintenance 
of  its  annual  exhibition  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  of  the  society’s  works.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  when  time  and  energy  are  frittered  away  in  wretched 
squabbles,  legitimate  work  inevitably  suffers.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  confidence  of  members  is  shaken,  doubts 
arise  as  to  whether  an  exhibition  will  be  held,  preparations 
for  contributions  are  delayed,  so  that  serious  risk  exists  of 
the  possibility  of  securing  a successful  exhibition.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  if  the  council  see  the  possibility  of 
holding  an  exhibition,  due  effort  will  be  made  by  contri- 
butors to  prevent  it  falling  below  the  high  standard  of 
displays  of  the  last  few  years.  We  presume  that  some 
early  intimation  as  to  the  determination  will  reach  all 
concerned. 

The  revision  of  the  laws,  as  Mr.  Spiller  announced  on 
Tuesday  evening,  is  auother  important  subject  which  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  council,  and  a revised  draft 
will  doubtless  be  shortly  in  the  hands  of  every  member.  A 
special  meeting  must,  of  course,  be  held  soon  afterwards,  for 
the  purposeof  considering  and  passingthe  laws  in  their  new 
form,  the  final  decision  of  any  moot  points  being  doubtless 
left  to  the  vote  of  the  members  at  large.  After  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meetiug  on  Tuesday  evening  an  attempt  was 


made  to  open  a discussion  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hughes 
asking  by  what  right  the  council  attempted  to  prepare  any 
revised  Graft  of  laws,  a committee  having  already  been  not 
only  appointed  to  undertake  this  duty,  but  having  com- 
pleted it.  The  answer  is  very  obvious.  Apart  from  the 
illegality  of  all  the  proceedings  at  the  time  the  committee 
was  formed — a point  which  it  is  not  desirable  now  to  dis- 
cuss— it  is  the  duty  of  any  committee  to  report  to  the 
council,  and  the  duty  of  the  council  to  bring  the  matter  in 
such  manner  as  they  deem  best  before  the  society  for  final 
decision. 


RENDERING  ACTINIC  NON-ACTINIC  RAYS. 
Dr.  Vogel’s  announcement  a few  months  ago,  to  the  effect 
that  lie  had  discovered  a method  of  rendering  bromide 
of  silver  (sensitive  alike  to  all  the  rays  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, was  of  a character  so  startling  that  experimentalists 
in  various  quarters  of  the  world  at  once  addressed  them- 
selves to  a repetition  of  his  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  test  and  verification.  In  some  instances  we  fear  the 
test  has  been  undertaken  in  a spirit  of  incredulity  and 
antagonism  ; but  in  many  others,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
it  has  been  undertaken  in  honest  good  faith,  with  a 
hope  to  verify  rather  than  disprove.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  that  in  every  instance  recorded  up  to  the  present 
time  the  results  have  been  negative.  In  no  single  instance 
have  similar  results  been  obtained.  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven, 
in  his  paper  brought  before  the  Photographic  Society  on 
Tuesday  evening,  describes  minutely  his  experiments,  and 
his  failure  to  obtain  the  slightest  extension  of  the  photo- 
graphic image  of  the  spectrum  upon  a bremide  film 
saturated  with  the  different  aniline  colours' which  Dr. 
Vogel  had  indicated,  and  also  points  out  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  failures  jn  precision  in  the  instruments 
used  by  Dr.  Vogel,  which  have  led  to  the  error  of 
deduction  upon  which  the  supposed  theory  rests. 

As  we  shall  publish  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  paper  in  our 
next,  we  do  not  enter  into  further  details  here  ; but  we 
cannot  help  expressing  a hope  that  notwithstanding  the 
accumulation  of  negative  evidence  against  the  discovery, 
Dr.  Vogel  may  yet  be  able  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  sound  philosophy,  and  with  the  con- 
viction of  such  sound  philosophers  as  the  late  Sir  John 
Herschel,  that  means  should  exist  of  extending  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  at  present  actinic  power  is  exercised 
by  the  solar  spectrum ; and  the  hope  must  rest  in  modifica- 
tion of,  or  addition  to,  our  sensitive  media.  Dr.  Vogel  is 
challenged  now  to  exhibit  results,  and  we  are  not  without  a 
hope  that  he  can  and  will  do  so.  A print  from  one  of 
his  experimental  negatives  recently  passed  through  our 
hands,  and,  so  far  as  a brief  examination  permitted  us  to 
judge,  an  extended  spectrum  was  undoubtedly  obtained 
on  the  coloured  film.  The  discovery  is  so  important,  and 
the  discoverer  at  once  so  honest  and  capable,  that  we  do 
not  readily  reject  the  alleged  tangible  proofs,  even  in  the 
face  of  much  negative  result  in  the  hands  of  other  honest 
and  able  experimentalists. 


VISITS  TO  NOTEWORTHY  STUDIOS. 

Fritz  Luckhardt’s  Studio  in  Vienna. 

We  arc  enabled  to  give  our  readers  a glimpse  of  the  studio 
of  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  of  Continental 
photographers,  by  extracting  from  one  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Wilson’s  letters  to  his  journal,  giving  details  of  his  Con- 
tinental ramble.  Herr  Luckhardt  is  not  only  a skilful 
photographer  himself,  but  a cause  of  much  good  photo- 
graphy in  others,  as  many  of  the  novelties  in  style  he  has 
sent  out  have  done  much  in  stimulating  photographers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Wilson  states  that  the  studio 
did  not  impress  him  as  so  fine  as  many  in  America. 

“ It  is  situated  on  the  roof  or  terrace  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  a long  climb  is  necessary  to  reach  it.  Rut  in  Europe 
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people  must  get  accustomed  to  such  clambers,  for  it  is  a 
necessity  ; and  in  Mr.  Luckhardt’a  case  it  seemed  to  make 
no  difference,  for  his  rooms  were  always  crowded,  and  his 
camera  constantly  busy.  His  reception,  dressing,  exhibi- 
tion, finishing,  and  delivery  rooms  are  all  on  one  floor,  and 
over  these  the  skylight,  dark-room,  printing,  and  solar 
camera  departments  are  conveniently  arranged,  and 
supplied  with  every  necessary  thing  to  make  the  best  of 
results.  The  assortment  of  furniture  and  backgrounds 
was  lavish  and  elegant.  The  skylight  proper  was  nothing 
extraordinary,  but  one  in  which  the  most  beautiful  effects 
are  obtainable  at  almost  all  times.  The  drawings  I annex 
will  bring  it  more  plainly  to  your  mind. 

“ The  first  one  is  an  exterior  view  : it  represents  it  as 
standing  on  the  ground,  while  in  reality  it  is  built  upon 
the  solid  marble  roof  of  a hotel,  the  other  rooms  mentioned 
being  underneath  in  the  hotel  building.  K is  the  entrance 


from  the  roof  to  the  dark  room  ; B is  the  top  light,  which 
is  sunk  below  the  angle  of  the  roof ; D E and  C are  the 
side  lights,  both  of  which  face  the  north.  It  reminded 
me  more  of  Messrs.  Trask  and  Bacon’s  Philadelphia  light 
than  any  I have  seen.  M N is  a ‘ sunshade  ’ erected  to 
protect  the  skylight  from  the  southern  sun.  Separate 
from  this  on  the  roof  are  the  printing  and  solar  camera 
rooms. 

•‘The  next  figure  gives  us  the  exact  ground-plan  of  the 
whole,  and  the  third  ligure  a sectional  view  of  the  skylight 
proper.  The  dimensions  are  given  by  the  figures  in 
Austrian  feet  and  inches,  and  the  Austrian  foot  is  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  longer  than  ours.  Where  two 
commas  are  over  the  figure,  it  means  inches,  and  where 
one  only  is  used,  feet  are  meant.  I think  it  is  plain  to  you 
without  further  description  . 

“Mr.  Luckhardt  usually  works  an  open  light,  and  from 


both  ends  of  the  room,  east  and  west.  For  cabinets  and 
large  heads  he  uses  a four-inch  diameter  Voightlander  lens, 
and  exposes  on  an  auerage  about  fifteen  seconds.  Ilis  card 
lenses  are  of  the  same  excellent  manufacture. 

“We  had  many  ‘ talks  ’ together  about  photography  and 
photographers,  and  I feund  him,  as  one  must  be  sure  of 
after  examining  his  wrork,  a man  possessing  first,  the  most 
exalted  opinion  of  his  art ; second,  the  importance  of 
making  every  picture  as  near  as  he  can  to  perfection  ; and 
third,  as  full  as  he  could  be  of  that  indescribable  feeling 
which  all  must  attain  if  they  would  excel.  Works  of  art 
arc  scattered  and  hung  all  around,  that  he  and  his  assis- 
tants may  study  them,  obtaining  an  idea  here  and  another 
there  that  will  serve  them  at  some  time  or  another.  For 
the  same  reason  he  subscribes  for  all  the  illustrated  news- 


papers, in  order  to  study  the  pictures.  He  said,  ‘ In  the 
one  1 may  find  an  idea  for  myself ; in  another  something 
useful  for  my  retouchers;  and  in  all  something  of  service 
to  my  printer,  or  pupil,  or  other  assistants.’  He  truly 
said,  ‘ The  skylight  construction  is  not  the  thing.  It  is  the 
quality  of  the  light  from  heaven  itself.  Give  me  that,  and  1 
will  do  all  the  rest,  even  without  any  studio.  If  the  light 
is  not  good,  I dismiss  my  sitter,  and  wait  until  it  is  good  ; 
or  if  they  cannot  wait,  1 ask  them  to  come  again.  If  they 
cannot  do  either,  then  I request  them  to  go  to  another 
photographer,  as  l will  not  willingly  make  a bad  picture. 
With  me  it  is  all  a matter  of  feeling,  and  I cannot  work 
without  it.  One  cannot  impart  this  to  another,  or  hardly 
describe  it.  An  expert  will  go  over  a number  of  examples 
of  cloth,  and  tell  you  their  value,  but  he  cannot  tell  you 
how  to  do  it.’  It  must  be  acquired  by  study  and  practice, 
and  I guess  once  in  awhile  it  comes  naturally.  Mr.  Luck- 
hardt examines  and  studies  each  negative  carefully  before 
dismissing  the  sitter,  and  if  it  is  not  up  to  his  ideas, 
another  trial  is  made.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition — Awards  to  Eng- 
lish Exhibitors— Rodrigue’s  Photo-lithographic  Pro- 
cess— African  Photographs  — A New  Method  of 
Photo  Engraving — Moock’s  Treatise  of  Photographic 
Printing — Spirit  Photographs. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
held  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  June,  a list  was  read  of  the 
awards  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  photographers 
and  manufacturers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  exhibition 
now  open  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie.  The  number  of 
medals  and  honourable  mentions  awarded,  which  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  exhibitors,  tends  to  confirm 
what  I said  in  my  last  letter  regarding  the  exceptional 
excellence  of  this  exhibition.  The  English  artists  who 
have  sent  specimens  of  their  work  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  reception  which  has  been  accorded  them,  for, 
if  I do  not  err,  every  one  of  them  has  received  a medal  or 
honourable  mention.  A mcilaille  d'honneur  has  been  ac- 
corded to  M.  Rousselon  for  his  helio-engraving  process. 

At  the  same  meeting,  M.  Davanne  called  the  attention 
of  photographers  to  the  use  of  a wide-angle  lens  as  a mul- 
tiplying instrument,  and  he  exhibited  several  impressions 
taken  with  it.  A communication  was  also  made  describ- 
ing the  photo-lithographic  process  of  M.  Rodrigues  (of 
Lisbon).  This  process,  which  is  for  the  reproduction  of 
line  drawings  (maps,  plans,  MSS.,  &c.),  gives  excellent 
results,  and  differs  somewhat  from  the  methods  of 
Poitevin  and  Toovey,  in  respect  to  the  paper  which 
serves  for  obtaining  the  transfer  being  replaced  by  a sheet 
of  tinfoil.  It  is  upon  this  vehicle,  spread  upon  a glass 
plate,  that  the  film  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  spread 
which  is  destined  to  be  printed  under  the  cliche. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  M.  Carette,  who  presented 
to  the  society  one  of  Weston’s  burnishers,  of  which  a 
description  appears  in  the  Photographic  News  of  the 
29th  May.  This  simple  and  compact  instrument,  which 
gives  a most  agreeable  glace  to  the  print,  was  extremely 
well  received. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  about  photography  at  the 
last  two  meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  About  a 
year  ago,  a Russian  traveller,  M.  Schweinfurth,  made 
known  that  he  had  discovered  in  Africa  a race  of  dwarfs 
which  he  described  as  being  the  missing  link  between  the 
man  and  the  monkey.  Recently,  the  Academy  i*eceived 
some  photographic  portraits  of  two  children  belonging  to 
this  pigmy  race,  and  who  have  been  sent  to  Europe  to  be 
educated.  Our  savans  have  made  a minute  examination  of 
these  portraits,  and  in  rectifying  the  erroneous  details 
which  have  been  given  in  the  description,  they  have  been 
able  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  dwarfs  are  a variety 
of  the  negro  race  rather  than  a perfection  of  the  monkey 
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race,  and  that  one  has  here  to  do  with  an  inferior  order  of 
men,  and  not  with  monkeys  that  have  surpassed  the  limits 
which  separate  us  from  four-handed  animals.  The  best 
sketches,  aud  the  most  precise  details,  could  make  no  way 
against  photography,  which,  by  reason  of  its  fidelity, 
settled  the  question  at  once. 

An  expeditious  and  very  economical  engraving  process 
lias  been  brought  forward  for  the  preparation  of  maps  and 
plans,  which  reminds  one  of  the  well  known  experiments 
made  by  MM.  Donne,  Fizeau,  Claudet,  aud  others,  to 
transform  the  Daguerreotype  into  a printing  block.  The 
rocess  was  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
londay  last,  and  consists  : 

1.  In  covering  a copper  plate  with  a thin  film  of  adherent 
silver  upon  which  a coloured  varnish  is  spread. 

2.  In  drawing,  with  a dry  point,  any  design,  such  as  is 
done  with  a diamond  in  engraving  upon  stone. 

3.  Finally,  in  etching  the  tracing  by  means  of  perchloride 
of  iron. 

In  the  case  of  a reproduction,  whether  an  enlargement 
or  reduction,  tracing  may  be  dispensed  with,  by  making  a 
Daguerreotype  impression  upon  the  film  of  silver.  The 
adherence  of  the  silver  yields  a tracing,  after  etching,  of 
great  sharpness,  a matter  of  much  importance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  maps.  The  etching  of  perchloride  of  iron  is 
very  deep. 

M.  Leon  Moock,  who  calls  himself  by  the  plain  name  of 
operator,  has  just  published,  under  the  title  of  “ Complete 
Practical  Treatise  of  Photographic  Printing  with  Fatty 
Inks,"  a little  volume  which  appears  to  us  destined  to 
vulgarise  rapidly  the  new  method  towards  which  general 
attention  has  wandered  during  the  last  few  years.  He 
gives  a resume  of  all  that  has  been  published  hitherto, 
omitting  such  details  as  are  not  necessary  in  practice,  and 
thus  constituting  his  work  a most  correct  manual. 
Notably,  we  find  in  one  chapter,  that  treats  of  the 
development  of  the  image,  some  details  which  appear  to 
us  of  a perfectly  novel  character. 

M.  Moock  has  adopted  copper  plates  as  supports  for 
printing,  and  it  is  upon  this  metal  that  he  spreads  his 
sensitive  film  and  obtains  his  impression.  To  develop,  he 
begins  by  treating  it  first  with  warm  water,  then  with  -water 
of  a much  hotter  description,  which  is  changed  three  times 
every  five  minutes,  and  then  the  plate  is  plunged  into  a 
bath  containing 

Water  1000  cub.  cents. 

Gallic  acid 5 grammes 

Gum 15  „ 

The  plate  is  again  washed,  and  dried.  During  the 
development  in  tepid  water  an  accident  may  happen 
which  at  once  causes  the  loss  of  the  plate ; for  the 
gelatine  not  acted  upon  by  light  swells,  sometimes,  in  a 
most  exaggerated  manner,  under  the  action  of  the  water, 
and  then  collapses.  To  prevent  such  a catastrophe,  the 
film  of  gelatine  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  water  until 
it  has  been  passed  into  the  gallic  acid  mixture,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  always  be  maintained 
evenly  during  the  whole  period  of  the  development,  and 
ought  never  to  go  beyond  35°  Cent.  In  other  words, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  film  of  gelatine 
being  exposed  to  the  air  between  the  two  baths.  The 
zinc  bath  employed  should  have  a tap,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  be  emptied  gently.  Before  plunging  the  plate  into 
the  bath  it  should  be  rinsed  with  warm  water,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  to  be  changed  the  tap  is  opened,  until  half 
the  water  has  run  out,  in  such  a way  that  the  remainder 
is  always  sufficient  to  cover  the  film.  The  water  that  has 
escaped  is  replaced  by  other  of  a like  temperature,  and  so 
on.  The  gallic  acid  solution,  and  the  washings  which 
terminate  the  operation,  ought  to  be  also  warmed  to  a 
similar  temperature. 

Some  time  ago  1 heard  mention  made  of  spirit  photo- 
graphs, many  of  my  friends  having  visited  a photographer 
in  Paris  and  had  their  portraits  taken,  in  which  they 


appeared  in  company  with  a spectre  whose  shroud  seemed 
almost  to  envelop  them.  They  were  always  phantoms  of 
illustrious  persons,  which  was,  naturally  enough,  very 
flattering  to  the  models  who  shared  the  pose.  Bertall, 
who  is  a humorous  writer,  an  artist  of  talent,  and  a very 
skilful  photographer,  and  a little  credulous  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  published  in  the  Petit  Moniteur  an  account  of 
a certain  seance  in  which  he  had  been  a spectator  and 
actor,  in  company  with  an  English  chemist,  at  the  photo- 
grapher's in  question.  He  seemed  so  sincerely  convinced, 
not  only  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  double 
portrait  which  had  been  made  for  him  on  this  occasion, 
but  of  the  marvellous  skill  of  the  operator,  that  I believed 
it  was  a question  of  some  new  invention,  surpassing  those 
which  have  been  devised  in  America,  in  England,  and 
in  France,  of  late  years.  I made  a visit  to  the  photographer 
aud  medium,  and,  by  chauce,  he  happened  to  be  away  from 
home,  and  his  wife  received  me.  As  I had  given  my 
name,  she  appeared  very  reserved,  but  at  the  same  tune 
showed  me  an  album  full  of  portraits  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  each  accompanied  by  the  inevitable  phantom. 
As  a general  rule,  the  spirit  did  not  deign  to  show  itself 
with  face  uncovered,  and  it  was  always  a white  figure  of  a 
vagueandtransparent  character.  Lamartine,  Napoleon  III., 
Alexandre  Dumas,  llossini,  Meyerbeer,  Byron,  and  other 
celebrities  of  different  countries  were  shown,  enveloped  in 
white  mantles.  I remarked  upon  the  numerous  and  illus- 
trious company  which  answered  to  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
spirit  photographer.  “ Ah,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  lady, 
very  flattered,  “ you  see  we  have  a large  selection.  . . 

I smiled  at  this  avowal,  and  my  informer  bit  her  lips. 
She  might  have  added  that  the  collection  could  always  be 
augmented  by  purchases  from  the  Italian  pedlars,  who  sell 
at  reduced  prices  busts  and  statuettes  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages. Nothing  looks  so  much  like  a spirit  as  a statue 
enveloped  in  a white  cloth.  As  regards  the  method 
adopted  for  taking  them  without  the  client  seeing  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  not,  I think,  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything, 
for  English  photographers,  no  doubt,  know  many  ways  of 
performing  the  trick  successfully.  Ernest  Lacan, 


THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 

BY  W.  T.  150VEY. 

The  few  remaining  members  of  that  old  school  of  photo- 
graphy who  are  keeping  themselves  strictly  aloof  from  the 
wordy  warfare  now  raging  between  parties,  and  continue 
to  make  it  their  study  and  pleasure  to  direct  their  best 
energies  in  advancing  the  interests  of  their  favourite  art, 
cannot  but  regard  with  feelings  of  regret  the  bitter- 
ness of  antagonism  and  selfishness  of  design  which  are 
making  rapid  and  disastrous  inroads  among  a body  of 
talented  men  who,  at  no  distant  period  of  the  past,  were 
wont  to  put  forth  their  most  vigorous  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  progress,  and  who  constantly  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  publicity  to  their  respective  discoveries,  applied 
improvements,  comparative  experiences,  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  helpful  advice  to  such  as  needed  help.  Most 
certain  is  it  that  I sincerely  deplore  those  manifestations 
of  splenetic  differences  recently  indulged  in  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  actors,  to  the  great  hurt  inflicted  by  such 
unwise  quibbling  on  the  future  of  photography ; and 
truth  bids  me  add  my  earnest  protest  against  those  applied 
attempts  to  set  my  name  up  as  a handle  wherewith  to  give 
a new  turn  of  expression  to  tho  bitterness  of  personal 
jealousies  or  hate. 

As  regards  the  disputed  question  of  priority  connected 
with  the  addition  of  citric  acid  to  a collodio-chloride 
admixture.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I was  the  earliest  worker 
in  that  particular  ; Mr.  Swan  followed  directly  afterwards  ; 
and  Mr.  Mayall  took  third  place  in  making  a similar  sug- 
gestion. But  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  any  person  is 
welcome  to  the  credit  that  falls  to  my  share,  inasmuch  as 
I attach  no  greater  degree  of  importance  to  such  sugges- 
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tion  than  I should  if,  perchance,  an  experimentalist  were 
to  introduce  a printing  process  in  silver,  that  left  for  my 
suggestion  the  needed  addition  of  a chlorido  to  make  the 

formula  complete. 

My  first  trial  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  included 
an  addition  of  citric  acid,  simply  because  prior  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  silver  printing  had  taught  me  that 
chloride  of  silver  alone  is  incapable  of  printing  a vigorous 
imago.  I think  it  a matter  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
those  gentlemen,  who  are  now  disputing  over  the  matter 
of  authorship,  never  questioned  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson’s 
claims  immediately  subsequent  to  his  publication  of  a 
discovery,  set  forth  unmistakably  as  his  own  in  all  parti- 
culars save  the  organic  addition,  which  was  first  accredited 
to  Mr.  Swan,  and  subsequently  to  myself.  Had  any  ob- 
jections been  made  at  the  time  of  introduction,  the  whole 
matter  might  have  been  exhaustively  discussed,  and  alleged 
priority  of  invention  would  thus  have  been  easily  and 
indisputably  adjusted.* 

As  far  as  the  interests  of  photography  are  concerned,  it 
matters  but  little  to  whom  the  credit  should  go,  the  pro- 
cess having  boen  published  by  the  author  untrammelled 
with  secresy  or  other  restrictions.  The  results  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  are  so  beautiful  that  all  the  eulogies  bestowed 
upon  the  process  it  richly  deserves.  That  there  are  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  working  I freely  admit,  but 
those  are  by  no  means  insurmountable.  1 purpose,  in  my 
next,  conveying  some  instruction  which  may,  perhaps, 
enable  experimentalists  to  overcome  the  chief  difficulty  of 
which  they  complain. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  BEER  AND  ALBUMEN 
DRY  PROCESS. 

BY  W.  H.  DA  VIES. f 

Looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Year-Book  for  1874,  an 
article  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  attracted  my  attention, 
from  the  fact  of  yourselves  and  the  journals  having 
christened  a similar  process  by  my  name.  The  gallant 
and  scientific  Captain  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  this, 
and  that  my  first  experiments  must  date  back  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  that  after  it  had  been  practised  by  a 
number  of  our  members,  and  found  to  be  good,  Dr.  Nicol 
brought  it  before  this  society  in  a paper  published  in  the 
British  Journal , July  26th,  1867,  and  thereafter  described 
improvements  on  it  in  the  “British  Journal  Almanac  ” for 
1868.  A curious  coincidence  took  place  with  the  publica- 
tion of  that  paper,  as  with  many  other  discoveries,  improve- 
ments, and  adaptations ; the  same  journal  (B.  J.)  which 
contained  the  paper  read  before  this  society,  contained 
also  a note  by  the  editor,  stating  that  a Mr.  Murdoch  (I 
think  the  name  was)  had  forwarded  for  publication  a pro- 
cess so  similar  that  they  might  be  called  identical.  Some 
of  us  thought  this  gentleman  to  be  a mythical  personage, 
invented  by  some  sportive  correspondent ; but  whether  so 
or  not,  we  have  heard  no  more  of  him,  and  the  albumen 


• So  far  as  the  question  of  fitness  and  decency  is  concerned,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  any  question  of  authorship  should  be  raised  at  the  time  a 
claim  is  made  ; but,  so  far  as  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  truth  and  adjust- 
ment are  concerned,  there  are  not  more  difficulties  now  than  there  ever 
were,  as  the  whole  question  rests  on  published  documentary  evidence.  In 
the  year  1860  il.  Gaudin  made  some  experiments  with  emulsions  of  iodide 
and  bromide  of  silver  in  collodion,  and  in  one  of  his  articles  incidentally 
suggested  that  a similar  use  might  be  made  of  chloride  of  silver.  None  of 
the  ingenious  suggestions  came  into  use,  and  were,  we  fear,  for  the  most  part 
forgotten.  In  1864,  in  consequence  of  a conversation  with  Professor  Roscoc 
on  actinometry,  in  which  we  pointed  out  the  importance  of  an  inert  vehicle 
for  chloride  of  silver  used  in  such  work  as  he  had  in  hand,  we  resolved  to 
try  collodion.  In  a conversation  with  Mr.  Spillcr  at  the  time,  we  mentioned 
this,  and  he  expressed  a conviction  of  its  impossibility,  and  we  neither  of 
us  had  any  remembrance  or  idea  of  any  suggestion  from  M.  Gaudin.  We 
tried,  and  succeeded  ; and  worked  out  a practical,  successful  process,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  produced  the  first  collodio-chloride  pictures  we  have  any 
reason  to  believe  ever  existed.  M.  Gaudin,  writing  to  us,  and  writing  in  his 
own  journal,  disavowed  any  claim,  saying  distinctly  that  on  .trying  the 
suggestion  he  himself  had  made,  he  saw  no  possibility  of  success.  The  only 
challenge  of  our  claim  comes  from  the  petty  jealousy  of  a journalistic  rival 
and  the  motive  is  so  transparent  that  it  is  really  a work  of  absurd  superero- 
gation to  expose  it — Ed.  Photo.  News. 

t Read  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


beer  process  has,  by  general  consent,  been  called  Davies’ 
dry  process. 

As  practised  by  Captain  Abney,  however,  its  details  are 
somewhat  different,  and  I think  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated. I have,  however,  gone  over  the  process  very  care- 
fully, to  ascertain  whether  I could  improve  on  my  own 
system,  and  so  be  able  to  assist  such  of  my  fellow-workers 
who  use  this  process  regularly.  In  my  hands,  however,  I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  it  does  not  come  up  in  all  respects 
to  the  old  standard,  although  giving  very  good  results — 
better  by  far,  and  surer,  than  many  of  the  more  vaunted 
dry  processes.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  every  process  into 
which  albumen  is  introduced  that  it  invariably  improves 
the  ordinary  collodion  negative. 

Since  the  last  publication  of  any  words  of  mine  on  this 
process,  I have  made  a number  of  little  improvements  which 
may  be  worth  formulating  and  placing  alongside  Captain 
Abney’s  method,  so  that  anyone  wishing  to  practise  a really 
serviceable  and  valuable  dry  process  may  have  no  difficulty 
in  working  one  which  has  sufficient  variability  and  elasticity 
to  allow  of  such  differences  of  detail  as  one  ounce  of  albu- 
men, or  the  white  of  one  egg,  to  ten  ounces  of  ale,  as  I 
use,  up  to  the  whites  of  four  eggs  or  ounces,  to  half  a 
glass  or  five  ounces  of  beer,  as  Captain  Abney  uses. 
In  working  the  process,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  insisted 
upon  is,  that  a thoroughly  porous  collodion  alone  be  used 
in  this  as  iu  other  dry  processes,  without  which  not  one  of 
them  can  be  successful. 

I will  now  quote  shortly  from  the  Year-Book  the 
gallant  Captain’s  method.  After  giving  instructions  as 
to  sensitizing  he  says  : “ Immerse  in  a bath  of  distilled 
water  till  all  greasiness  disappears,  and  then  wash  for  a 
minute  or  two  under  the  tap.  If  distilled  water  be  not  at 
hand,  use  ordinary  water  (rendered  slightly  alkaline  with 
potash,  if  iron  be  suspected  as  an  impurity)  which  has 
previously  been  boiled,  and  filtered  through  charcoal ; boil, 
filter  through  charcoal.  If  alkaline,  add  a drop  or  two  of 
nitric  acid,  and  use  this  for  the  first  washing.  N ext,  you 
must  have  at  hand  a glass  of  beer  divided  into  two  parts. 
To  one  must  have  been  added  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid 
to  each  ounce  ; the  other  must  be  plain.  The  whites  of 
four  eggs  should  have  been  beaten  up  carefully,  and  to 
each  white,  one  fluid  drachm  of  ammonia  should  have 
been  first  added.  This  is  filtered  through  muslin,  and 
placed  in  a bottle  alongside  the  two  beers.  To  a half 
ounce  of  the  plain  beer,  half-an-ounce  of  the  albumen 
must  be  added  in  a small  glass,  and  the  two  mixed 
together  with  a rod.  This  is  flowed  on  the  plate,  and 
allowed  to  rest  on  it  half  a minute.  The  mixture  is  then 
thrown  away,  and  the  plate  thoroughly  washed  under  the 
tap.  A final  wash  of  the  beer  containing  the  pyro  is  given, 
and  the  plate  is  then  set  up  to  dry  spontaneously.” 

I now  proceed  to  give  my  own  method  in  detail  as 
shortly  as  possible,  consistently  with  stating  clearly  what 
is  necessary : — First,  albumenize  the  plate ; secondly, 
collodionize ; thirdly,  bathe  it  the  usual  way  as  for  any 
wet  process,  then  wash  under  the  tap  or  in  dipping  bath 
till  greasiness  disappears.  Do  not  wash  too  thoroughly, 
as  that  tends  to  make  the  plates  less  sensitive  ; but  if  not 
washed  enough,  they  turn  brown — decompose,  in  fact. 
Well  drain.  The  preservative  is  made  of  strong  sweet  ale, 
ten  ounces  or  one  half  imperial  pint,  to  which  add  from  five 
to  ten  grains  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  a few  drops  of 
water  (or  use  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  bath  you  are 
using)  ; stir  with  a glass  rod,  and  allow  it  to  settle,  after 
which  filter.  More  or  less  silver  must  be  used  as  you  find 
more  or  less  of  free  chlorides  in  the  beer,  but  always 
leaving  a surplus  of  free  silver,  and  shaking  occasionally 
till  the  beer  has  taken  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  silver, 
and,  if  necessary,  refilter.  Then,  having  taken  the  white 
of  one  egg  (one  ounce  albumen)  and  twenty  grains  of 
gallic  acid,  add  these  to  the  beer  in  a forty-ounce  bottle 
with  a few  pieces  of  broken  glass  in  the  bottom  to  assist  in 
mechanically  mixing  the  ingredients;  shako  rapidly  and 
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thoroughly  for  a few  minute*,  then  allow  the  whole  to 
settle,  and  either  decant  or  filter,  as  may  be  convenient. 

To  apply  the  preservative  after  washing  and  drying, 
run  a small  quantity  over  the  plate  and  allow  to  run  off, 
drain  for  a few  seconds,  run  over  a fresh  coat,  which  will 
do  for  first  coating  the  next  plate,  drain,  and  set  up  to 
dry.  The  more  rapidly  the  plates  are  dried  the  better 
they  are. 

Development. — It  is  in  the  development,  I believe,  where 
there  is  any  difference  in  many  of  the  various  methods  of 
dry-plate  work,  and  in  this  I think  my  present  mode  is 
superior  to  that  used  by  Capt.  Abney. 

First,  wet  the  plate  all  over  ; then,  if  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  over-exposure,  use  a plain  solution  of  pyro  of  any 
strength  from  three  to  twenty  grains  per  ounce  of  water  ; 
this  may  be  left  in  a flat  bath  without  examination  for  any 
time  up  to  some  hours.  If  fully  out,  wash  and  intensify  as 
usual ; if  not,  return  to  plain  pyro  for  a longer  time.  But 
this  is  seldom  needed,  the  alkaline  method  of  developing 
answering  admirably  for  this  method,  in  using  which  I 
take  the  above  plain  pyro,  and  if  the  image  does  not 
begin  to  appear  within  half  a minute,  1 add  to  it  a few 
drops  of  a twelve-drop  solution  of  ammonia  fortis  to  one 
of  water,  and  keep  on  adding  till  I arrive  at  the  proper 
strength.  No  bromide  of  potassium  is  required,  as  the 
preservative  itself  is  gradually  washed  into  and  mixes 
with  the  alkaline  developer,  acting  as  a restrainer  of  the 
more  active  ammonia. 

Were  it  for  nothing  else  but  this  one  improvement,  I 
would  hold  the  beer  and  albumen  preservative  as  the  best 
of  all  the  numerous  family  of  that  name,  inasmuch  as 
whatever  simplifies  a process  without  sacrificing  any  other 
essential,  makes  it  at  once  more  certain  and  desirable. 
Now  this  simplifies  the  method  of  alkaline  development, 
and  makes  it  as  easy  as  the  ordinary  acid  mode,  a claim  I 
have  not  seen  made  for  any  other  preservative  or  method 
whatever.  Another  advantage  is  the  power  a few  drops 
of  the  preservative  gives  of  restraining  the  energy  of  the 
developer,  whether  that  results  from  too  much  pyrogallic 
acid,  too  much  ammonia,  or  too  much  exposure  ; and  so, 
by  judiciously  arranging  the  developer  to  the  exposure  of 
the  negative,  securing  a perfect  picture,  whether  the  plate 
may  have  had  much  or  little  exposure.  After  all,  exposure 
is  a merely  comparative  thing.  A momentary  impact  of 
actinic  force  is  quite  enough  if  we  can  only  hit  on  the 
developer  by  which  that  can  be  continued,  intensified,  and 
developed. 

The  same  preservative  may  be  used  with  bromide 
emulsion  plates  and  with  the  purely  bromized  collodion 
bath  plates,  and  with  these  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  in 
most  qualities  to  any  other,  and  it  has,  in  addition,  the 
advantages  I have  claimed  for  it.  If  additional  rapidity  is 
needed,  it  is  conferred  by  increasing  the  proportions  of 
free  silver  and  of  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid,  and  cautiously 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  beer-albumen  with  distilled 
water.  I may  mention  that  I use  the  gallic  and  pyro- 
gallic acids  indiscriminately : if  one  is  not  at  hand  I use 
the  other.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  : the  more  rapid 
the  prepared  plates  are,  the  more  perfectly  should  they 
be  shielded  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  shorter  time 
they  should  be  kept  between  preparation  and  exposure. 

Captain  Abney  mentions  two  months  as  the  time  during 
which  he  has  found  the  plates  to  keep  well.  I have  re- 
peatedly used  plates  eighteen  months  old,  and  found  them 
quite  perfect ; and  to-night  I lay  before  you  a negative 
made  from  a plate  prep  ared  a year  ago  for  Mr.  Dallas, 
which  you  will  see  is  quite  perfect.  A single  fact  I may 
mention  as  to  the  keeping  after  exposure.  I fiud  them  to 
keep  well  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  after  that  time  the 
image  seems  gradually  to  become  weaker,  and  after  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  the  image  that  remains  is  a mere 
phantom,  incapable  of  being  strengthened.  My  advice, 
therefore,  is,  with  these  plates,  develop  them  as  soon  after 
exposure  aa  possible,  and  in  the  interval  between  expo- 


sure and  development  keep  them  free  from  dust  and  in  a 
perfectly  dry  place. 

And  now  a last  word  to  those  who  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined on  a suitable  dry  process,  and  to  those  dissatisfied 
with  the  one  they  are  presently  using.  I say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, try  the  process,  and  you  will  get  firstrate  plates, 
equal,  in  most  respects,  to  wet  plates,  and  superior  in 
some ; and  as  the  proper  methods  of  manipulation  are 
mastered,  you  can  calculate  with  absolute  certainty  on 
getting  firstrate  negatives. 


MAGIC  LANTERN  IMPEDIMENTA.— COLOURED  GLASS. 

Dear  Sir, — I hardly  expected  to  have  found  it  necessary  to 
have  another  word  or  two  with  my  friend  Mr.  Martin  at  present, 
but  as,  in  “ an  educational  work  like  the  present,”  correctness  in 
little  matters  is  of  vital  importance,  you  will  please  give  me  room 
for  a few  lines  in  reply  to  his  letter  in  last  week’s  issue.  He  is 
still  in  a state  of  confusion  as  to  what  should  he  understood  by 
pints  and  gallons,  and  rather  uncharitably  tries  to  arouse  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  simple  folks  as  to  the  honesty  of  some  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  business  relations.  Let  me  assure  them, 
however,  that  there  is  no  cause  for  their  apprehension.  There  is 
only  one  recognised  legal  pint  by  which  buying  and  selling  in  our 
country  can  be  carried  on,  and  it  measures  twenty  ounces  of  437'5 
grains.  A gallon  consists  of  eight  such  pints,  and  weighs,  of 
course,  exactly  ten  pounds ; and  equally  of  course,  the  fourteen 
gallons  of  Mr.  Martin  will  weigh,  not  112  lbs.,  as  he  still  seems  to 
think,  but  140  lbs. 

Regarding  his  notions  on  coloured  glass,  I am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I understand  them ; yet  my  impression  was,  and  still  is,  that 
he  recommends  two  plates  of  yellow,  and  when  the  eye  gets 
fatigued  therewith,  to  give  it  a rest  by  letting  green  rays  fall  upon 
it ; and  this  he  proposes  to  do  by  slipping  a blue  plate  between 
them.  Now,  although  on  the  admixture  of  yellow  and  blue 
pigments  an  apparent  green  is  produced,  the  same  result  is  not 
produced  by  combining  yellow  and  blue  rays  of  light,  either  by 
the  colour  top  or  any  of  the  other  ways  known  to  physicists, 
simply,  as  is  known  now,  because  green  is  a primary  colour,  end, 
along  with  red  and  violet,  make  up  what  we  call  white  light.  Of 
course,  if  my  friend  sticks  to  the  old  theory  of  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  I need  say  no  more  about  it ; but  if  he  has  advanced  with 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  he  must  know  that  according  to  the 
modern  theory,  the  light  that  passes  through  his  pair  of  yellow 
plates  is  yellow,  because  compounded  of  red  and  green,  and  that 
the  insertion  of  a blue  glass  cannot  send  an  additional  ray  of 
green  to  rest  the  weary  eye,  but  simply  lowers  the  tone,  and  gives 
less  to  do.  If  Mr.  Martin  will  spend  half  an  hour  in  the  exami- 
nation of  various  coloured  glasses  with  a prism,  I am  quite 
sure  he  will  alter  his  opinion  as  to  the  double  glass,  aud  believe, 
with  the  great  bulk  of  photographic  mankind,  that  for  ordinary 
bromo-iodized  work  a good  orange,  that  absorbs  all  the  violet,  and 
transmits  only  the  red  and  green  (the  former  being  slightly  in 
excess),  is  best ; and  that  if  he  wants  to  give  the  eye  a rest  with 
nature’s  glorious  green,  he  will  not  do  so  by  cutting  off  the  red 
with  a blue  glass,  but,  for  the  necessary  time,  substitute  for  an 
orange,  a plate  of  that  refreshing  colour;  such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  your  humble  servant,  John  Nicol,  Ph.D. 

Edinburgh , J une  6 th. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — In  order  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  “ Photo- 
graphers’ Benevolent  Association  ” the  board  of  management 
propose  to  organize  a distribution  of  photographic  works  of  art, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  art  union. 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  appeal, 
through  your  valuable  pages,  to  professional  and  uuiateur  photo- 
graphers, for  donations  of  photographs,  large  or  small,  siugly  or  in 
quantity,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Parcels  per  post,  or  carrier,  to 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  174,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. — I remain, 
dear  sir,  respectfully  yours,  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

PS. — As  a beginning,  Mr.  England  has  kiudly  promised  a 
liberal  donation. 


June  12,  187  4.  j 
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Photographic  Society  of  London. 

The  Inst  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  in  the  Architec- 
tural Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  Mr.  J.  Stiller,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Friswell,  F.C.S.,  was  elected  a member  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  read  a communication  from  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
hoven  on  the  sensibility  of  bromide  of  silver  to  non-actinic  rays 
when  saturated  with  a colour  which  absorbs  those  rays,  describing 
experiments,  testing  and  calling  in  question  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Vogel  on  the  subject.  Some  negatives  illustrating  the  subject 
were  exhibited. 

Captain  Abney  had  tried  some  experiments,  but  failed  to  con- 
firm the  theory  of  Dr.  Vogel. 

After  votes  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Van  Monekhoven  and  Mr. 
Dallmeycr, 

The  Chairman  briefly  described  the  purport  of  a paper  by 
Mr.  J.  King,  M.A.,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  would  be 
taken  as  read.  The  paper  was  devoted  to  a consideration  of 
gelatine  as  a vehicle  for  silver  salts,  and  described  the  method,  in 
forming  an  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver  in  gelatine,  of  removing 
the  nitrate  of  potash  and  other  soluble  salts  by  means  of  dialysis. 

Mr.  Kennett  then  read  a paper  on  the  gelatino-bromide  emul- 
sion process,  and  the  use  of  a dry  pellicle,  in  which  he  described 
his  varied  experiments  and  his  method  of  forming  the  gelatino- 
bromide  pellicle  and  keeping  it  in  a dry  state.  Some  examples  of 
the  pellicle  and  some  negative  transparencies  and  prints  illustrating 
the  value  of  the  process  were  exhibited. 

After  a few  remarks  from  the  Chairman  and  a vote  of  thanks, 
Mr.  Kennett,  in  reply  to  a question,  said  that  the  process  of 
dialysis  for  removing  surplus  salts  was  practically  useless. 

Mr.  Hughes  described  some  comparative  experiments  in  the 
studio  with  plates  prepared  by  Mr.  Kennett.  Wet  collodion 
plates  as  usually  worked  for  portraiture  were  tried  with  the  gela- 
tine plates  with  different  relative  exposures.  The  time  required 
to  produce  a good  negative  with  the  dry  plates  was  just  the  same 
as  for  similar  results  with  a wet  plate.  He  cautioned  experi- 
mentalists against  over-intensifying,  as  the  olive  tint  of  the  gelatine 
plates  was  deceiving,  the  negative  looking  thin  when  it  really  had 
sufficient  printing  intensity. 

A paper  consisting  of  some  notes  on  alkaline  development,  by 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  was  taken  as  read,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to 
that  gentleman  was  passed. 

The  Chairman,  in  adjourning  the  session  until  after  the  recess, 
said  that  the  council  had  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  rules 
under  their  attention,  and  he  hoped  shortly  to  make  a communi- 
cation to  each  member  on  the  subject.  The  meeting  would  now 
stand  adjourned  until  autumn. 

After  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Hughes  wished  to  know  by  what 
authority  tho  council  were  revising  the  rules,  a committee  having 
already  done  that  work  ? Dr.  Mann  pointed  out  that  the  real 
object  desired  was  a revision  of  the  rules,  and  the  committee  had 
only  sent  in  a draft  for  consideration.  That  draft,  or  a draft  by 
the  council,  or  both,  could  only  be  decided  by  the  members  at 
large.  Some  conversation  followed,  in  which  anything  like  factious 
opposition  was  deprecated  as  unwise  and  injurious. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Bible 
Society’s  Rooms  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the 
president,  Mr.  R.  G.  Muir,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  ordinary  members  : — Messrs.  John  Lessels,  Grierson 
G.  Mitchell,  and  John  Murray  Gartshore. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  evening  he  had  to  intimate  the  presentation  to  the 
society  of  two  very  handsome  gifts — an  oak  book-case  by  Mr. 
Murray  Gartshore,  and  a fine  copy'  of  Rejlander’s  “ Two  Ways  of 
Life,”  by  the  family  of  their  late  fellow-member,  Mr.  James  Wood. 
Some  three  weeks  ago,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gartshore,  he  and 
the  two  secretaries  had  visited  Ravelston,  and  spent  a very  pleasant 
day  in  examining  the  house  and  grounds.  As  one  of  the  out-door 
meetings  was  intended  to  be  held  there,  the  members  would  see 
that  it  was  a perfect  mine  of  photographic  wealth.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  Mr.  Gartshore  showed  them  the  book-case,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  alterations,  had  been  removed  from  the  library,  and 
kindly  offered  it  to  the  society,  if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  the 


members.  They  of  course  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  he  might 
add,  that  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value,  it  was  said  to  have  the 
still  higher  merit  of  having  been  designed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Mr.  Davies  said  that  no  more  acceptable  gift  could  have  been 
received,  ns  the  members  were  aware  that  the  committee  had 
been  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  looking  out  for  a suitable 
hook-case  in  which  to  keep  the  literary  and  artistic  property  of 
the  society.  He  moved  a very'  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
liberal  donor  of  the  useful  gift.  Mr.  W.  Neilson  seconded  the 
motion,  and  requested  the  secretary  to  convey  their  tha  nlis  to  Mr. 
Gartshore. 

Mr.  Tunny,  in  proposing  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  con- 
veyed to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  said  that  he  was  glad 
that  the  society  now  possessed  a copy  of  Rejlandcr’s  interesting 
picture.  It  was  the  first,  and.  perhaps,  most  successful,  attempt 
at  combination  printing,  and  excited  much  interest  and  discussion 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wanchope,  and  the  secretary  was  requested  to  get  it  suitably 
framed,  with  a view  to  its  preservation. 

The  President  then  said  that  the  business  committee  had  for 
some  time  been  anxious  that  some  member  should  undertake  to 
bring  before  each  meeting  a short  paper,  consisting  of  brief 
gleanings  from  tho  photographic  journals,  with  as  brief  com- 
ments or  criticisms — the  spirit  of  the  journals,  in  point  of  fact — 
but  they  had  not  till  now  succeeded  in  inducing  any  one  to  under- 
take the  duty.  Mr.  Davies,  however,  had  consented  to  make  a 
beginning,  and  would  now  read  the  first  paper  (see  page  278.) 

Sir.  Tunny,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Davies  observation’s  regarding 
Obernetter’s  process  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives,  said  that 
Mr.  Carey  Lea  seemed  in  high  dudgeon  with  M.  Obcrnetter  for 
claiming  to  be  the  originator  of  the  process,  and  sa  id  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a modification  of  one  previously  published  by 
him.  If  that  be  so,  then,  most  assuredly,  Mr.  Lea  could  not  claim 
originality  in  the  publication,  as  his  was  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  of  that  published  by  Camarsac,  and  one  patented  by 
Joubert  at  least  fourteen  years  previous.  He  himself  had  been 
working  in  the  same  direction  as  early  as  1855,  and  had  got  fair 
results  by  adding  bichromate  of  potash  to  a mixture  of  dextrine 
and  albumen,  exposing  under  a negative  or  positive,  and  brushing 
on  the  lampblack  or  carbon  (got  by  holding  a piece  of  glass  over  a 
burning  candle). 

Mr.  Davies  said  that  photographic  inventors  and  experimenters 
should  be  diligent  readers  of  the  journals,  else  they  would  most 
certainly  be  constantly  getting  into  hot  water.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  many  unsound  claims  were  made  in  ignorance  of  what  had 
been  done  before,  but  he  was  equally  sure  that  many  were  made 
in  connection  with  which  charitable  supposition  would  be  thrown 
away.  As  a case  in  point,  he  might  mention  the  manufacturer 
of  (he  thought)  the  only  commercial  steam  coagulated  albumen- 
ized  paper,  Mr.  Skinner,  late  of  Glasgow,  now  of  London.  He 
had  come  to  Edinburgh,  called  on  him  (Mr.  Davies),  and  had 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Wood,  the  discoverer  of  the  method.  From 
both  he  got  all  necessary  information,  and  then  went  off  to  the 
proper  office  and  registered  it,  which  was,  of  course,  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  much  less  the  fees  which 
had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  they  had  got  one  of  the  nine-inch  rotary 
burnishers,  which  at  first  seemed  as  if  it  would  do  ; but,  although 
he  was  not  yet  in  a position  altogether  to  condemn  it,  they  were  not 
certainly  pleased  with  its  work.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  dis- 
covered on  the  burnisher  a scratch  so  minute  that  it  required  the 
aid  of  a lens  to  see  it,  and  yet  it  made  its  mark  on  every  print ; 
and  the  agent  through  whom  it  was  sent  refused  to  exchange  it, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  all  tried  and  found  right  before 
being  sent  out.  This,  of  course,  would  show  how  much  care 
would  be  required  to  prevent  a speck  of  hard  dust  getting  between 
the  print  and  the  burnisher.  Then  he  thought  the  roller  was 
much  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  in  consequence — in 
their  hands,  at  least — the  polished  surface  of  the  print  was  covered 
with  wavy  markings  running  at  right  angles  to  the  way  in  which  the 
burnisher  had  passed  over  it,  as  would  be  seen  in  the  card  which 
he  laid  on  the  table.  And  lastly,  when  the  light  was  applied  to 
heat  the  plate,  there  was  a large  quantity  of  condensed  moisture 
formed,  which  caused  considerable  delay  before  getting  to  work, 
and  which  would  tend  much  to  oxidize  or  rust  the  polished  sur- 
face of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Turnbull  had  tried  one  of  the  burnishers  thoroughly,  and 
did  not  like  it.  It  was  more  difficult  and  troublesome  to  work, 
and  did  not  produce  a better,  if  as  good,  surface  as  some  of  the 
older  presses  in  the  market.  The  machine  was  simply  cast  iron, 
and  tho  prices  charged  were  ridiculously  high. 
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Mr.  Tunnt  heartily  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  against 
the  burnisher,  and  begged  to  say,  in  addition,  that  it  pulled  the 
paper  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  absurd  distortion. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  a paper  entitled  “ A Few  Remarks  on 
Dry  Plates,  with  special  reference  to  Captain  Abney’s  Beer  Process” 
(see  page  285),  and  laid  on  the  table  a number  of  fine  negatives  to 
show  what  the  process,  as  worked  by  him,  was  capable  of  producing. 

They  were  much  admired,  and  several  members  said  that  their 
experience  led  them  to  consider  Davies’  process  the  best  yet  intro- 
duced. Dr.  Thompson  had  wrought  it  successfully  for  a long 
time,  and  he  had  also  tried  putting  the  plate  direct  into  the  beer 
preservative,  with  considerable  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  Neilson,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davies, 
said  that  he  had  done  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Journals  ” so  well,  that 
he  ought  to  continue  it,  and  he  was  certain  that  such  monthly 
papers  would  elicit  much  valuable  information.  The  vote  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Two  questions  from  the  box— “ What  are  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  alkaline  and  acid  pyrogallic  development  ? ” — and 
‘'What  is  the  most  likely  cause,  and  best  remedy,  for  the  blister- 
ing of  albumenized  paper?  ” were  deferred  till  next  meeting. 


Oldham  Photographic  Society. 

A srECiAL  meeting  of  the  Oldham  Photographic  Society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening,  J une  2nd,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a pre- 
sentation print,  and  fixing  a time  and  place  for  the  out-door 
meeting. 

A number  of  prints,  sent  by  V.  Blanchard,  were  laid  on  the  table 
by  the  secretary,  and  so  excellent  were  they  thought  by  the 
members,  that  they  resolved  to  retain  for  their  portfolios  all  prints 
not  selected  as  presentation  prints. 

The  out-door  meeting  was  fixed  for  Alderley,  on  June  11th. 


<&alk  in  Ifrc  jStu&ia. 

Harvey  and  Reynolds’  Head-rest. — We  have  been 
favoured  with  photographs  of  a new  head-rest,  recently 
introduced  by  Harvey  and  Roynolds,  which  seems  to  possess 
especial  points  of  efficiency  and  convenience,  besides  a broad 
and  firm  base,  giving  steadiness ; easy  facilities  for  moving ; 
and  support  alike  for  head  and  body.  There  appear  to  bo 
admirable  contrivances  for  adjusting  these  rests  to  any 
position  of  the  body,  and  a capital  plan  for  throwing  the  support 
out  of  the  upright,  to  bring  the  rests  into  convenient  positiou, 
which  will  often  prove  of  singular  value  in  adjusting  the  rest 
for  use  in  groups,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  standing  and  sitting 
figures.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  pictorial  present- 
ment, the  new  rest  seems  to  be  in  every  way  capital. 

Tetsch  v.  Thompson. — A case  possessing  some  curious 
interest  to  photographers,  which  has  been  pending  nine 
months,  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  Thursday, 
before  Mr.  Chief  Baron  Pollock.  Our  readers  will  remembor 
that  during  last  year  Mr.  Thompson  charged  an  operator  of  the 
namo  of  Tetsch,  at  Bow  Street,  with  stealing  certain  negatives, 
but  subsequently  withdrew  the  charge  on  restoration  of  the 
negatives.  Subsequently  the  accused  brought  an  action  for 
slander  against  Mr.  Thompson,  based  upon  this  charge.  After 
various  delays,  the  case  came  for  hearing  on  Thursday, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  Q.C.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Matthew,  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
being  instructed  for  the  defence ; Mr.  Campbell  White 
appearing  for  the  plaintiff.  During  the  examination  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  Chiof  Baron  remarked  that  after  the  decision  at 
Bow  Street  no  action  could  lie,  and  recommended  the  with- 
drawal of  a juror;  and  this  course  being  adopted,  the  case 
came  to  an  end  without  a verdict. 

Photographic  Irradiation. — In  the  course  of  some  recent 
correspondence  Mr.  Stillman,  writing  in  Nature,  referred  to  the 
notion  that  photographic  irradiation  was  due  to  reflection  from 
the  back  of  the  plate,  and  mentioned  backing  and  colouring 
the  film  as  remedies.  He  added  : — “ But  the  most  complete 
(where  the  dry  emulsion  process  is  available)  is  to  allow  the 
collodion  to  be  acted  on  by  a large  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  for 
a considerable  time,  and  then  to  convert  this  into  bromide  of 
silver  by  addition  of  ammonium  bromide.  1 he  result  is  that  the 
film  has  a dull  opaque  character,  like  unglazed  porcelain,  and 
not  only  stops  the  light  more  completely  than  an  ordinal y 
collodion  film,  but  remedies  another  cause  of  irradiation — the 
molecular  reflection  in  the  film  itself.”  Lord  Lindsay  and 
Mr  A.  Cowper  Ranyard,  writing  in  response,  point  out  that 
reflection  from  tho  back  of  the  plate  is  not  tho  sole  cause  of 
this  defoct.  Thoy  romark  “ When  an  over-exposed  photo- 


graph is  taken  upon  an  opaque  plate  a marked  fringe  of  irradi- 
ation still  remains,  and  experiments  were  instituted  by  us  which 
appeared  to  show  that  this  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  circu- 
lation taking  place  within  the  thickness  of  tho  collodion,  or  by 
the  chromatic  dispersion  of  the  lenses ; but  when  the  oblique 
pencils  from  the  edges  of  the  lenses  were  stopped  out  the 
irradiation  fringe  was  found  to  be  greatly  decreased.  We  were 
led  to  conclude  that  irradiation  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  each  luminous  point  in  the  object  is  not  accurately 
represented  by  a luminous  point  in  the  image,  but  rather  by  a 
luminous  patch  of  sensible  area,  the  central  and  more  intense 
portion  of  which  prints  itself  first  in  the  photograph,  giving 
comparatively  sharp  picture  prints  when  the  exposure  is  short; 
but  as  the  picture  is  still  further  exposed,  the  outer  portions  of 
the  luminous  patches  imprint  themselves,  and  by  their  over- 
lapping cause  tho  blurred  appearance  to  which  has  been  given 
the  namo  of  irradiation.” 


SLa  tattsgontodfi. 

Sti  dio. — We  should  prefer  No.  3,  which,  as  you  say,  approximates 
to  the  model  of  Mr.  Fry.  The  nearer  to  north  you  let  it  face  the 
better,  but  north-east  will  do.  2.  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  lens  in  question. 

A Subsciujier  from  the  Beoixning. — It  very  often  happens 
that  a person  not  absolutely  familiar  with  every  detail  of  photo- 
graphic history  discovers  something  which  lie,  in  good  faith, 
believes  to  be  original.  He  hastens  to  the  Patent  Office,  and 
enters  a provisional  specification;  but,  on  discovering  that  the 
thing  is  not  new,  takes  no  further  steps.  This  was  probably  the 
case  in  the  instance  to  which  you  refer. 

Markings  on  the  Plate. — The  peculiar,  irregular  markings,  of 
which  you  send  examples,  are  at  times  very  troublesome,  and 
the  cause  is  not  well  ascertained.  They  generally  occur  with  an 
old  bath,  and  sometimes  with  a doctored  bath.  But  it  is  not 
by  any  means  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  collodion  is  not 
conductive  for  diluting  the  collodion  with  alcohol  or  with  thin 
plain  collodion  is  often  found  to  be  remedial.  Allow  tho  plate 
to  set  well  before  immersion  in  the  bath,  and  keep  it  in  motion 
laterally  as  soon  ns  immersed.  These  steps  sometimes  cure,  and 
generally  mend  tho  matter  somewhat. 

W.  R. — You  should  have  described  the  method  by  which  the  trans- 
fer was  produced,  and  we  could  then  with  more  certainty  have 
suggested  the  cause  of  the  defect.  Its  probable  cause  is  imperfect 
washing,  some  traces  of  hyposulphite  having  been  left  on  the  film, 
and  this,  and  probably  the  action  of  the  toning  bath  upon  it,  have 
caused  tho  discolouration. 

A.  R.  (Hunslet). — The  best  method  of  enlarging  consists  in  pro- 
ducing a transparency  and  nu  enlarged  negative  by  one  of  the 
various  methods  we  have  recently  described.  Many  articles  were 
devoted  to  this  subject  in  our  last  volume.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  this  column  to  give  details,  and  we  cannot  possibly  write  private 
letters  on  such  subjects. 

One  who  wishes  to  Know. — We  regret  that  our  information  on 
the  subject  is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  efficient  advice, 
llow  far  a photographic  assistant  would  have  a chance  of  an  en- 
gagement at  all  in  Japan  we  cannot  say.  In  the  United  States 
theie  are  doubtless  many  openings ; but  whether  more  or  better 
than  in  this  country  we  cannot  say.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of 
the  colonies : salaries  are  probably  higher  than  in  this  country, 
but  so  also  are  expenses. 

Novitigs. — We  cannot  speak  from  comparative  trial ; but  we  should 
give  the  preference  to  No.  2. 

Feud.  W.  Ger. — The  matt  silver  stains  are  chiefly  due  to  the  use 
of  a homy,  repellent  collodion  ; but  other  conditions  will  conduce. 
If  you  cannot  readily  change  your  collodion,  adding  a few  drops  of 
distilled  water  to  that  you  are  using  will  improve  matters.  Im- 
mersing the  plate  before  it  is  too  thoroughly  set  will  help  you. 
Placing  the  plate  always  on  clean  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  and 
frequent  washing  of  the  inner  frames,  will  help  you. 

C.  Keens. — Dr.  Monckhoven’s  “ Traito  General  de  I’hotographie  " 
is  published  by  Masson  in  Paris,  wo  believe,  and  may  doubtless 
be  obtained  through  a foreign  bookseller.  We  do  not  remember 
the  price,  but  we  should  think  about  15s.  A new  edition  was  pub- 
lished last  year.  A letter  addressed  to  the  author,  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven",  at  Ghent,  would  doubtless  secure  you  all  infor- 
mation. 

P.  R.  C. — We  know  of  no  toning  bath  better  suited  for  giving  such 
warm  tones  than  the  acetate  bath,  containing  one  grain  of  chloride 
of  gold,  thirty  grains  of  acetato  of  soda,  and  five  ounces  of  water. 
Vigorous  negatives  form  an  important  element  in  producing  such 
tones.  You  cannot  secure  rich,  vigorous  prints  with  fine  tones 
from  a poor,  flat,  foggy  negative. 

An  Old  Suhscrihek  wishes  to  know  to  whom  ho  should  apply 
for  permission  to  photograph  in  the  enclosure  at  the  camp  at 
Wimbledon.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  tho  information  r 

W.  C. — Write  to  Marion  and  Co.,  23,  Soho  Square. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


June  19,  1874.J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Photography  and  Bank  Notes — Tiie  Camera  in 
Engineering — Cost  of  Albumenized  Paper. 

Photography  and  Bank  Notes. — M.  Gobert,  whose  name 
is  known  as  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France,  has  been  visiting  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods  of  photo- 
graphic printing  other  than  that  of  silver  employed 
here.  His  chief  object  is  to  ascertain  how  far  printing 
with  greasy  ink  has  advanced  in  England,  and  whether 
there  are  any  modifications  or  improvements  made  use  of 
in  England  which  have  not  found  their  way  to  the  Conti- 
nent. M.  Gobert  speaks  most  sanguiuely  of  the  state  of 
mechanical  printing  in  Paris,  and  is  very  hopeful  indeed  of 
comparative  perfection  in  the  art  being  obtained  in  a little 
while,  in  proof  of  which  he  cited  the  fine  examples  of 
heliographic  printing  now  being  shown  at  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  at  Paris.  M.  Alfred  Gobert  is  an  official  of  the 
Bangue  dc  France,  which  has  lately  established  a photo- 
graphic studio  in  connection  with  its  works,  and  especially 
as  an  aid  in  the  detection  of  spurious  bank  notes.  The 
camera,  it  appears,  is  a much  more  rigid  detector  than  the 
human  eye,  and  consequently  the  photographer’s  lens  is  at 
times  put  to  a use  akin  to  that  of  a policeman’s  bull's-eye. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  an  erasure  on  the  paper  of  a bank 
note,  and  the  substitution  thereon,  either  by  printing  or 
writing,  of  some  word  or  another,  although  sometimes 
quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  this  is  at  once  laid  bare  in  a 
photograph,  the  lack  of  reflection,  or  otherwise,  being 
quite  sufficient  to  make  a mark  upon  the  collodion  film, 
which  carries  at  times,  too,  the  outline  of  the  word  that 
has  been  erased.  Photo-mechanical  printing  is  an  art,  too, 
which  the  great  Paris  Bank  proposes  to  make  use  of  in  the 
printing  of  their  notes,  for  the  progress  made  of  late  years 
in  this  branch  of  photography  seems  to  prove  that  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  in  this  connection.  In  many 
Continental  bank  notes,  and  notably  those  of  Germany,  it 
is  the  custom  to  print  at  the  margins,  with  type  of  the 
very,  very  finest  character,  a warning  to  the  effect  that 
any  one  attempting  forgery  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for 
twenty  years  ; the  microscopic  nature  of  the  printing  being 
supposed  to  be  the  most  efficient  guard  against  committing 
such  a crime.  In  these  days,  however,  of  photo-mechanical 
printing,  the  production  of  characters  of  this  minute  size 
would  be  by  no  means  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
task  to  perform  in  the  forgery  of  bank  notes. 

The  Camera  in  Engineering. — It  is  really  surprising  to 
find  how  widely  photography  is  employed  by  engineers 
now-a-days  in  taking  pictures  of  new  machines  and 
machinery  constructed  by  them.  The  first  step  taken  by 
large  firms,  after  constructing  a model,  is  to  have  it  photo- 
graphed; and  so  we  find  large  factories,  such  as  Arm- 
strong’s, Whitworth’s,  Nasmyth’s,  and  the  like,  giving  the 
photographer  continual  work.  At  Krupp’s  factory  at 
Essen,  the  biggest  in  the  world,  probably,  where  all  the 
German  steel  artillery  and  many  of  the  Russiau  guns  are 
manufactured,  there  is  not  only  a photographer’s  studio 
attached,  but  work  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  per- 
mit of  mechanical  printing  being  adopted,  the  Alberttype 
process  being  employed  for  printing  the  pictures.  Photo- 
graphy used  in  this  way,  although  it  does  not  do  away 
with  draughtsman’s  work,  at  any  rate  lessens  the  amount  of 
this  more  costly  labour,  for  in  many  cases  when  pictures 
are  taken  to  scale,  the  photographs  are  quite  as  good  for 
purposes  of  guidance  as  a working  drawing.  There  are 
other  instances,  again,  where  photography  does  what  the 
draughtsman  cannot  do— where  it  shows,  for  instance,  the 
machine  complete,  and  the  manner  of  putting  it  together— 
and  all  this  it  does  in  a small  fraction  of  the  time  required 
for  a rough  sketch  to  be  pencilled  out.  We  do  not  know 


whether  the  suggestion  made  some  time  ago  to  print 
duplicates  of  tracings  direct  through  the  paper,  instead 
of  producing  them  by  hand,  is  adopted,  practically,  by 
any  firms ; but  one  would  think  that,  with  paper  already 
sensitized  at  one’s  disposal,  with  but  the  simple  operations 
of  fixing  and  washing  to  be  performed,  engineers  and 
draughtsmen  would  be  only  too  ready  to  adopt  such  a 
rapid  and  trustworthy  manner  of  copying  their  drawings 
and  plans. 

Cost  of  Albumenized  Paper. — The  high  price  of  paper, 
which  has  of  late  been  yearly  increasing,  will  be  felt,  we 
fear,  very  seriously  by  photographers  who  are  large  con- 
sumers of  albumenized  paper.  Unfortunately,  the  manu- 
facture of  their  raw  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
large  firms  who  have  practically  a monopoly  in  the  matter. 
In  Vienna,  as  also  in  Berlin,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
paper,  as  also  other  circumstances,  have  caused  photo- 
graphic dealers  to  advertise  an  increase  of  as  much  as 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  the  albumenized 
material.  The  movement  seems  a very  decisive  one,  and 
has  not  been  undertaken  until  after  much  deliberation,  the 
Berlin  dealers  actually  agreeing  among  themselves  before 
making  the  bad  news  public.  As  many  as  eleven  large 
firms  have  stated  their  inability  to  supply  albumenized 
papers  to  their  customers  except  at  the  advance  of  price 
above  mentioned,  the  well  known  names  of  Schippang, 
Beyrich,  Kleffel,  and  others  being  among  them. 


ON  AN  IMPROVED  DRY  PROCESS. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

In  reflecting  over  this  process,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
silver  nitrate  was  so  completely  precipitated  by  albumen 
that  there  could  be  no  reason  or  advantage  in  this  pre- 
liminary washing ; that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  probable 
that  a better  result  would  be  got  by  plunging  the  plate 
directly  into  the  albumen  bath  as  soon  as  set. 

The  importance  of  this  change  seemed  so  great  that  I 
first  experimented  with  it  in  the  following  manner.  An 
emulsion  was  taken  with  a very  large  excess  of  silver 
nitrate,  an  excess  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce. 
This  large  excess  was  to  make  the  trial  more  decisive,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  plate  was  coated  twice,  so  as  to 
get  a very  thick  film  with  a large  quantity  of  silver  nitrate. 
A solution  of  albumen  was  prepared,  which,  to  increase 
the  severity  of  the  trial,  was  made  very  dilute,  one  per 
cent,  only  of  albumen  dissolved  in  water,  half  a drachm  of 
albumen  to  six  ounces  water.  Into  this  the  plate  was 
plunged  as  soon  as  set.  It  was  taken  out  when  the  greasy 
lines  had  disappeared,  and  the  bath  was  tested  for  silver 
nitrate.  None  had  been  removed  from  the  plate,  and  this 
was  also  the  case  (or  only  the  very  faintest  infinitesimal 
trace)  when  the  plate  hail  been  left  in  some  time  louger. 
All  the  silver  had  been  converted  into  silver  albuminate 
within  the  film,  so  that  evidently  the  previous  washing  as 
always  hitherto  practised  could  be  dispensed  with  advan- 
tageously, at  least  with  an  albumen  preservative,  because 
in  this  way  a larger  quantity  of  organic  insoluble  silver 
salt  was  retained  inside  the  film.  The  above  trial  was 
made  by  daylight. 

Experiment  with  plates  prepared  in  the  dark,  and  ex- 
posed in  the  camera,  gave  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the 
expectations  I had  formed  : in  fact,  the  gain  was  much 
greater  than  I had  ventured  to  hope. 

So  that  now  I conclude  that  when  albumen  is  used,  the 
washing  of  the  plate  is  just  as  injurious  and  unnecessary 
as  would  be  the  washing  of  an  ordinary  wet  plate  before 
plunging  it  into  the  silver  bath.  The  wet  and  dry  pro- 
cesses are  thus  brought  curiously  together,  for  in  both  the 
plate  is  collodionized,  and  then  simply  plunged  into  a 
bath,  and  is  then  finished.  The  albumen  plate  may  be 
either  dried  or  used  wet ; when  wet  it  is  even  more  sensi- 
tive than  when  dry. 

• Concluded  from  page  281, 
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The  simplification  obtained  in  this  way  is  sufficiently 
evident,  and  the  diminished  trouble  in  making  the  plates, 
also  the  difficulty  about  pure  water  for  the  washing.  But 
these  considerations  are  very  unimportant  compared  with 
the  gain  to  the  plate  itself.  The  advantages  are : — 

1.  It  is  much  more  sensitive.  With  an  equal  exposure 
the  development  is  over  in  one-fourth  the  time,  and  with 
one-fourth  as  much  ammonia  carbonate. 

2.  The  irradiation  and  blurring  are  greatly  diminished. 
Small  dark  objects  projected  against  a bright  sky  are  de- 
picted clean  and  sharp.  Small  leafless  twigs  in  deep 
shadows  standing  against  a bright  sky,  instead  of  having 
an  indistinct  and  blurred  effect,  come  out  as  sharp  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  in  the  film  with  an  engraving  tool. 

3.  There  is  better  detail  in  the  deep  shadows,  and  more 
variety  of  half  tone. 

4.  Much  less  tendency  to  spots  and  pinholes. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  formulae.  Besides 
the  introduction  of  albumen  to  the  emulsion  process, 
and  the  change  respecting  the  washing,  1 have  found 
several  other  improvements  which  promise  to  be  valuable. 
I find  an  advantage  in  adding  cobalt  chloride  to  the  collo- 
dion, and  an  alkaline  nitrite.  These  two  changes  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  previously  mentioned.  They  are  not 
essential,  and  may  be  omitted,  but  they  have  their  utility, 
and  I prefer  to  employ  them.  Another  change  of  more 
importance  is  the  following.  In  processes  in  which  albu- 
men has  been  used,  it  has  hitherto  taken  the  place  of  other 
preservatives.  I use  it  in  connection  with  them — that  is, 
with  gallic,  pyrogallic  acid,  gum,  &c. 


COLLODION. 


Dry  cadmium  bromide  ... 
Ammonium  bromide 

Pyroxyline  

Ether  

Alcohol  


200  grains 
48  „ 

240  „ 

20  fluid  ounces 
12  „ 


To  this  may  be  added  with  advantage : — 

Cobalt  chloride 32  grains 

Potash  nitrite  32  „ 


Potash  nitrite  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  alcohol. 
Half  the  twelve  ounces  of  alcohol  should  be  appropriated 
to  dissolve  the  nitrate,  the  other  salts  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  other  half.  Keep  the  collodion  in  a warm  light  place 
for  a month.  Without  the  right  sort  of  cotton  a total 
failure  will  result,  or  at  least  only  a partial  success.  The 
best  pyroxyline  I have  had  was  made  for  me. 

When  it  is  intended  to  prepare  an  emulsion,  three  or 
four  ounces  of  collodion  are  taken,  and  to  each  ounce  two 
drops  of  aqua  regia  are  added.  (Aqua  regia  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid  to  an  ounce 
of  hydrochloric  in  a stoppered  vial,  and  setting  in  hot 
water  until  the  mixture  turns  orange  colour.) 

The  silver  nitrate  in  fine  powder  is  weighed  out,  taking 
twenty-three  grains  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  (if  the 
cobalt  chloride  and  potash  nitrite  are  used,  then  twenty- 
five  grains  silver  nitrate).  This  is  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
To  do  this  take  a large  test-tube  capable  of  holding  about 
three  ounces,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  occupy  but  a small 
space  at  the  bottom,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  boiling  over. 
Cover  the  powdered  nitrate  with  alcohol  about  an  inch 
deep.  Boil  over  a gas  flame,  shake,  boil  again,  and  after 
a couple  of  minutes,  pour  this  into  the  bottle  of  collodion, 
and  instantly  shake  well  for  a couple  of  minutes.  Pour  a 
rather  less  quantity  of  alcohol  over  the  residue  in  the  test- 
tube,  and  repeat.  The  third  time  ought  to  finish  the 
solution,  but  if  not  a fourth  may  follow.  The  shaking  is 
much  more  effective  if  a bottle  of  such  size  be  selected 
that  is  only  about  one-third  filled.  Of  course  it  must  be 
wrapped  in  opaque  yellow  paper. 

After  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  In  the  middle  of  this  interval  it  should  have  one 
more  good  shaking.  J ust  before  using  it  should  be  filtered 
through  sponge  or  fine  close  linen.  The  plates  should  be 


edged  with  india-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole,  the  edging 
along  the  sides  not  quite  meeting  that  at  the  ends,  but 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  water  under  the  film. 
To  get  an  even  coat,  pour  on  plenty,  carry  it  over  the 
plate  quickly,  and  in  rocking  raise  the  far  end  but  little, 
and  slowly.  These  three  rules  will  be  found  very  useful. 

As  soon  as  set,  plunge  directly  into  the  preservative 
bath. 

Preservative  Batli. 

Water  8 ounces 

Gum  and  sugar  solution 10  drachms 

Prepared  albumen  5 „ 

60-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid  in 

alcohol 3 ,, 

60-grain  solution  of  tannin  in  water  3 „ 

The  tannin  may  be  used,  or  left  out.  The  ingredients 
must  be  added  in  the  above  order,  or  a flocky  precipitate 
may  be  produced,  which  ruins  the  bath,  even  if  filtered  out. 

Gum-sugar  Solution. — Dissolve  half  a pound  of  good 
gum  arabic  and  three  ounces  of  white  lump  sugar  in 
forty-four  ounces  of  water.  Add  one  and  one-half  fluid 
drachm  of  carbolic  acid  to  make  it  keep.  Shake  well, 
and  filter. 

Prepared  Albumen. — To  the  whites  of  five  eggs  add  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  and  a quarter-ounce  of  acetic  acid 
No.  8.  Shake  well,  and  filter  through  sponge. 

Backing.—  It  is  best  to  back  the  plates.  Take  one 
quarter-pound  annatto,  three  ounces  water,  one  quarter- 
ounce  glycerine,  one  half-drachm  carbolic  acid.  It  will 
take  about  two  days  for  the  annatto  to  soften  in  the 
water,  and  mix  up  to  a thick  paste,  to  be  applied  with  a 
brush.  If  the  paste,  by  standing,  dries  too  thick  for  use, 
add  water,  but  no  more  glycerine. 

Development. — For  a whole  size  plate,  take  a 7 by  9 pan, 
put  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  half  a drachm  of  sixty- 
grain  alcoholic  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  Put  the  plate 
in  (having  previously  removed  the  backing  by  sponging), 
leave  it  for  a minute,  then  take  it  out,  and  put  into  the 
pan  one  half -drachm  of  a fifteen-grain  solution  of  potas- 
sium bromide,  and  half  a drachm  of  eighty-grain 
solution  of  flinty  (not  powdery)  ammonium  carbouate. 
If  the  exposure  has  been  sufficient,  this  will  presently 
bring  up  to  printing  density  ; if  not,  add  a little  more 
carbonate.  If  any  trouble  is  experienced  in  getting 
density,  it  is  better  to  re-develop  with  citric  acid  and 
silver,  either  before  or  after  fixing.  If  the  image  is  very 
faint,  re-develop  as  before ; but  a weak  image  indicates 
bad  materials,  or  some  mismanagement. 

Fixing. — Very  weak  hyposulphite,  oue  ounce  to  the 
gallon. 

The  negatives  obtained  by  this  process  are  not  only 
excellent  in  quality,  but  very  attractive  in  appearance — 
much  more  so  than  ordinary  dry  plate  negatives.  In 
actual  practice,  the  process  is  very  easy  and  pleasant  to 
work. 


ON  TIIE  GELATINO-BROMIDE  PROCESS,  WITH 
A DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  EASY  METHOD  OF 
WORKING  IT  BY  USING  THE  “SENSITIVE 
PELLICLE.” 

BY  R.  KENNETT.* 

The  general  subject  of  “ gelatine  as  a vehicle  for  silver 
salts  in  the  production  of  negatives  ’’  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  King’s  interesting  paper,  I propose  to  follow 
up  the  subject  by  describing  the  method  tnat  I employ.  I 
may  mention  that  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a substitute  for 
collodion  is  a matter  to  which  I gave  serious  attention 
many  years  ago.  I have  always  been  interested  in  experi- 
mental photography,  my  first  commencement  being  with 
Daguerreotype  nearly  thirty  years  since.  I have  taken 
interest  in,  and  have  worked  at  nearly  all  the  various  pro- 

• Bead  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Loudon. 
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cesses  that  have  arisen  since  that  time,  always  as  an 
amateur.  Among  other  of  the. old  methods  of  preparing 
dry  plates,  that  of  Dr.  Hill  Norris  particularly  interested 
me.  I was  convinced  that  most  of  their  excellent  qualities, 
and  especially  that  of  their  certainty,  and  the  long  reten- 
tion of  their  sensitiveness,  were  due  to  the  final  coating 
they  received  of  gelatine.  I thought  that  if  this  material 
played  so  important  a pai^  why  could  not  the  collodion 
be  dispensed  with,  and  gelatine  be  used  exclusively  ? I 
was  an  early  worker  in  Major  Russell’s  tannin  process, 
and  when  he  took  to  using  a bromide  process  exclusively 
I tried  his  method,  but  I used  gelatine  only,  and  I formed 
the  bromide  of  silver  in  an  emulsion  of  this  material,  much 
as  we  now  do.  I also  added  iodides  and  chlorides  to  the 
bromides : I used  the  acid  pyro  developer  at  first,  but  I 
finally  settled  down  to  the  alkaline  method  when  Major 
Russell  showed  its  superiority.  Of  course  I had  no  end 
of  failures  in  trying  to  work  out  a process  in  this  new 
direction  ; but  a serious  illness  of  six  years’  duration 
stopped  all  my  photographic  experiments.  As  a worker, 
therefore,  in  gelatine,  I do  not  appear  as  a novice,  but 
rather  as  a veteran. 

My  interest  in  the  subject  was  revived  about  this  time 
last  year,  when  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Beckham,  announced  the 
sale  of  his  gelatino-bromide  emulsion.  I obtained  some  of 
it,  and  I immediately  recognized  a similar  preparation  to 
that  1 used  to  make  some  years  previously. 

On  referring  to  my  old  note-book  in  which  my  experi- 
ments were  recorded,  I found  a formula  by  which  a sensi- 
tive emulsion  could  be  made  similar  to  Mr.  Burgess’s.  I 
showed  the  preparation  and  negatives  obtained  with  it  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  and  promised  to  publish  the  formula.  As 
Mr.  Burgess  was  then  deriving  some  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
his  emulsion,  I did  not  then,  in  deference  to  his  wish,  publish 
my  method.  I thought  also  I might  make  some  further 
improvement  in  the  only  weak  part  of  the  process,  the 
preparation  of  the  emulsion,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  have  keep- 
ing propeities. 

Since  then  I have  followed  up  my  experiments,  and 
although  I have  not  discovered  a method  of  preventing 
the  prepared  sensitive  emulsion  from  spontaneous  decom- 
position, yet  I believe  I have  done  something  better  ; for  I 
have  discovered  a means  of  preparing  the  gelatine  so  that 
in  a dry  state  it  shall  contain  the  sensitive  salt.  The 
material  can  therefore  be  purchased  in  a state  ready  for 
use  by  dissolving  in  warm  water;  and  in  this  dry  state 
it  will  keep  good  for  years.  My  object  in  this  paper,  then, 
is  not  only  to  show  that  the  gelatino-bromide  process  is  a 
really  good  working  process,  but  also  to  prove  that  the 
only  troublesome  part  about  it — the  preparation  of  the 
emulsion — may  be  avoided  by  obtaining,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  the  material  ready  for  use.  In  former  times  it 
was  the  custom,  much  more  than  it  is  now,  for  photo- 
graphers to  prepare  their  own  chemical  compounds.  It  is 
now  found  that  these  things  can  be  better  done  by  people 
who  make  it  their  special  occupation ; hence  photo- 
graphers now  rarely  prepare  their  own  collodion,  make 
their  varnishes,  albumenize  or  salt  their  papers.  Such 
being  the  case,  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
merely  describe  how  the  materials  are  to  be  prepared,  in 
order  to  get  a new  process  into  general  use. 

Different  methods  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Maddox, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  others,  of  forming  a gelatino- 
emulsion.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  as  a collodio-emul- 
sion,  as  all  the  solutions  are  aqueous  ones  ; yet  it  requires 
care.  Any  good  gelatine  will  probably  do  ; but  my  expe- 
rience is  with  Nelson’s,  which  answers  admirably. 

I take  one  pound  of  this  gelatine  and  place  it  in  a por- 
celain dish,  to  which  I add  100  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  and  swell  for  about  three  hours. 
It  is  then  heated  by  a hot-water  bath  until  dissolved. 
While  hot,  8^  ounces  of  bromide  of  potassium  are  next 
added,  which  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
gelatine  by  stirring,  and  11  ^ ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver, 


dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  will  take  it  up,  are  then 
added,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  while  the  gelatine 
is  still  hot. 

When  the  silver  is  added,  all  the  subsequent  operations 
must  be  done  in  a non-actinic  light ; and  the  material  thus 
formed  constitutes  the  sensitive  emulsion.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  a condition  ready  for  use,  as  it  contains  free 
bromide  of  potassium  and  the  nitrate  of  potash  formed 
by  double  decomposition.  These  salts  must  be  removed, 
or  else  they  will  form  crystals  in  the  film,  and  spoil  the 
plate.  Mr.  King  removes  these  salts  by  the  scientific  pro- 
cess of  dialysis;  I proceed  in  a different  way.  I pour  the 
emulsion  into  a porcelain  dish  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  let  it  become  cold  and  set.  I then 
cut  it  into  small  strips,  and  wash  in  many  changes  of  water, 
or  use  running  water,  just  like  washing  prints  from  the 
hypo,  until  all  the  free  bromide  and  nitrate  of  potash  are 
dissolved  out.  The  material  is  now  in  the  condition  to  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water  ready  to  coat  plates  with  ; and  if 
no  greater  quantity  is  made  than  can  be  conveniently  used 
at  one  time,  the  plates  can  at  once  be  prepared  and  the 
emulsion  used  up  ; but  unless  the  material  can  be  so  used 
immediately,  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  I ha7e  sometimes, 
in  cold  weather,  been  able  to  keep  it  good  for  a fortnight, 
and  in  summer  time  I have  known  it  to  decompose  in  a few 
hours,  it  is  true  that  many  things  may  be  added — such 
as  carbolic  acid  or  alcohol — to  arrest  the  tendency  to 
decomposition,  but  in  my  experience  there  are  other  draw- 
backs which  accompany  these  additions,  and  my  decided 
impression  is,  that  no  such  attempt  should  be  made,  but 
that  the  emulsion  should  be  at  once  used  by  coating  the 
plates,  and  then,  when  dry,  the  plates  will  keep  good  for 
years. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  thus  immediately  using  up 
the  prepared  emulsion,  my  invention  comes  in.  I take  the 
concentrated  emulsion,  after  it  has  been  well  washed  from 
the  removable  salts,  and  place  it  in  suitable  dishes,  evapo- 
rating the  emulsion  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
paste.  I then  let  it  cool,  and,  removing  it  from  the  vessels, 
complete  the  drying  on  suitable  frames.  When  dry,  it  can 
be  cut  into  portions  of  convenient  size,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion is  ready  for  immediate  use  by  simply  dissolving  in  hot 
water.  As  much  or  as  little  may  be  dissolved  at  one  time 
as  there  are  plates  to  be  prepared ; but  as  the  plates  will 
“ keep  ” indefinitely,  there  is  no  need  that  any  should  be 
lost,  if  sufficient  plates  be  ready  to  use  up  the  dissolved 
material. 

This  dried  sensitive  material  I have  called  my  “ sensitive 
pellicle.” 

To  use  the  “pellicle,”  the  quantity  necessary  to  coat 
the  number  of  plates  proposed  to  be  used  is  dissolved  in 
the  proper  quantity  of  water  according  to  the  directions 
that  accompany  each  packet.  When  thus  dissolved,  the 
emulsion  is  in  exactly  the  condition  as  if  the  person  had 
originally  made  the  preparation  himself.  All  the  subse- 
quent operations  are  just  the  same  as  are  given  by  Mr. 
King  and  other  workers  of  the  process. 

My  mode  of  working  is  this : I slightly  warm  the  plate, 
pour  enough  of  the  warm  emulsion  to  make  a pool  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  and  with  a glass  rod  guide  the  material 
to  the  edges,  pouring  the  surplus  back.  The  plate  is  then 
placed  on  a level  surface — a shelf,  for  instance — to  dry.  If 
prepared  at  night,  the  film  will  spontaneously  dry  by  the 
next  morning. 

You  will  observe  that  there  is  no  preliminary  coating  of 
the  plate  required,  no  after  washing  necessary,  and  no 
“ organifier  ” or  preservative  solution  to  be  floated  on,  or 
washed  off.  The  gelatine  is  its  own  “ organifier,”  and  the 
plates  will  keep  indefinitely  if  preserved  from  light  and 
moisture. 

The  exposure  required  is  certainly  not  more  than  for  the 
most  sensitive  wet  collodion.  Nearly  all  the  failures  from 
the  use  of  this  material  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
have  arisen  from  an  under-estimate  of  this  sensitiveness. 
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They  have  been  from  either  too  much  light  in  the  dark 
room,  or  from  over-exposure  in  the  camera. 

After  exposure  the  plate  is  soaked  in  water  for  a short 
time,  and  the  usual  alkaline  developer  is  applied ; the 
image  comes  out  quite  as  quickly  as  on  an  ordinary  wet 
plate.  Sometimes  a little  intensifying  is  necessary  ; this 
may  be  done  before  or  after  fixing  in  the  hypo.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary  not  to  carry  the  intensifying  too 
far,  as  the  colour  of  the  deposit  is  so  much  more  non- 
actinic  than  collodion  negatives.  After  washing  from  the 
hypo  the  film  dries  spontaneously  in  about  the  same  time 
as  a collodion  one  ; but  heat  may  be  used  to  hasten  the 
drying.  When  dry,  the  film  is  sufficiently  hard  that  the 
negative  may  be  printed  from  without  varnishing.  If  the 
negatives  be  intensified  too  much,  the  surplus  intensity  can 
easily  be  removed,  and  if  not  intense  enough,  fresh  vigour 
can  as  easily  be  added. 

In  conclusion,  and  before  I commence  my  demonstra- 
tion, let  me  urgently  call  on  you  to  give  this  gelatino- 
bromide  process  a fair  trial — whether  you  use  my  pellicle, 
or  prepare  the  emulsion  for  yourselves. 

1 believe  it  to  be  the  easiest,  the  quickest,  the  cheapest, 
and  the  least  destructive  to  the  health  of  all  the  various 
means  by  which  negatives  can  be  produced.  The  general 
process  is  free  from  all  restraint ; the  only  part  1 claim  for 
myself  is  my  own  invention — the  drying  of  the  emulsion, 
and  the  capacity  of  thus  keeping  it  in  a dry  state  ready  for 
immediate  use. 


A FEW  NOTES  ON  ALKALINE  DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  COL.  STUART  WORTLEY.* 

I iiad  intended,  when  offering  to  read  a papjr  on  the  above 
subject  to  the  society,  to  have  developed  a series  of  negatives 
and  transparencies  before  you  at  the  time  of  reading  the 
paper;  but  as  there  are  already  two  papers  that  have  prece- 
dence of  mine,  I fear  that  time  would  not  allow  of  my  doing 
so  this  evening.  There  is  one  point  in  particular  to  which  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  dry-plate  workers,  as  I find 
from  various  communications  that  I have  received  that 
it  is  one  that  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  I brought  out 
the  strong  alkaline  developer,  and  ventured  to  point  out 
that  the  photographic  world  had,  in  confining  themselves, 
as  they  had  hitherto  done,  to  a very  weak  alkaline  developer, 
sacrificed  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sensitiveness  of  any 
dry  plates  that  they  have  may  been  happening  to  use. 

My  friend  Mr.  R.  M.  Gordon  was  so  struck  by  the  results 
obtained  by  me  that  he  at  once  adopted  my  method 
of  developing,  and  has  published  his  testimony  to  its 
value  ; aud  I believe  that  all  dry-plate  workers  who  have 
given  the  subject  their  attention  have  also  adopted  the 
strong  developer  in  their  work. 

Now  I find  that  dry-plate  workers,  whether  using  a weak 
or  a strong  alkaline  developer,  have  not  given  sufficient  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  where  a negative  requires  an  extra 
dose  or  two  of  ammonia  to  bring  it  out,  it  is  most  desirable, 
if  not  indeed  necessary,  that  a drop  or  two  of  strong  pyro- 
gallic  acid  solution  should  be  added  with  each  addition  of 
ammonia.  The  reason  of  this  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
original  amount  of  pyrogallic  acid  used  with  the  developer 
becomes  exhausted,  and  added  ammonia  having  then  no 
pyrogallic  acid  to  assist  its  work,  only  produces  surface-fog 
instead  of  continuing  to  develop  the  negative. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  pyro- 
gallic acid  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  development 
has  a very  great  effect  upon  the  density  of  the  resulting 
negative,  and  it  is  a most  interesting  experiment  to  make, 
to  cut  a plate  in  half  after  exposure,  developing  one  half  with 
one  minim  to  the  drachm  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  other 
half  with  six  minims  to  the  drachm  of  the  same  solution  ; 
this  will  show  clearly  the  very  great  power  we  have  of 


obtaining  negatives  of  different  character  with  alkaline 
development;  and  I may  here  take  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  that,  to  properly  develop  a transparency, 
a small  amount  of  pyrogallic  acid  only  is  essential,  as 
otherwise  the  shadows  block  and  become  too  dense  and 
hard.  I should  have  liked  to  have  gone  much  more  in 
detail  into  this  subject  had  time  permitted,  but  I will 
conclude  by  giving  a formula  for  strong  and  very  portable 
solutions  for  those  who  are  travelling  about  with  dry 
plates : — 

No.  1. — Pure  strong  carbonate  of  ammonia  80  grains 
Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

No.  2. — Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  120  grains 

Water  1 ounce 

No.  3. — Pyrogallic  acid  96  grains 

Alcohol  • ...  1 ounce 


To  each  drachm  of  No.  1 add  one  minim  of  No.  2, 
aud  from  one  to  six  minims  of  No.  3,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  negative  required,  remembering  that  it  is 
always  well  not  to  have  too  much  pyrogallic  acid  in  the 
developer  to  begin  with,  in  case  strongly  lighted  objects 
should  thus  come  too  dense  at  first  ; whereas,  if  we  begiu 
with  from  one  to  two  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  each 
drachm,  any  amount  of  density  can  gradually  be  obtained 
by  continued  additions  of  two  or  throe  drops  at  a time  of 
the  pyrogallic  acid  solution. 

If  it  is  desired  to  replace  the  caibonate  of  ammonia  by 
liquid  ammonia,  make  up  the  developer  with  distiller! 
water  instead  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  solution,  and  to 
each  drachm  thereof  add.  as  before,  one  drop  of  No.  2 and 
the  necessary  amount  of  No.  3,  and  pour  two  or  three  times 
on  and  off  the  plate  ; then  add  to  the  developing  solution 
strong  liquid  ammonia  (specific  gravity  880)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  minims  to  each  three  minims  that  has  been 
used  of  the  bromide  solution.  The  two  formula  will  then 
stand  thus  for  a stereo-sized  plate  : — 


Carbonate  of  Ammonia  Development. 

80-grain  solution  of  carbonate  ...  ...  3 drachms 

120-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
96-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (say) 

Liquid  Ammonia  Development. 

Distilled  water  

120-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
96-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (say) 


3 minims 
6 „ 


8 drachms 
3 minims 
6 .. 


Pour  off  and  on,  and  then  add  strong  liquid  ammonia, 
8802  minims.  If  more  density  is  required,  add  more 
pyroga'lic  acid  ; if  more  detail  wants  to  be  brought  out, 
add  more  ammonia,  and  some  pyrogallic  acid  therewith. 

I feel  sure  that  no  one  who  gives  this  method  a fair  trial 
will  return  to  the  use  of  a weak  alkaline  developer  ; for 
while,  by  the  strong  developer,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate 
is  immensely  increased,  the  chances  of  a plate  fogging  are 
infinitely  less  than  with  the  old-fashioned  weak  developer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  system  of  development  is 
suited  to  gum  gallic,  tannin,  beer,  and  other  bath  plates, 
as  well  as  emulsion  plates. 

I show  two  negatives  of  different  densities. 


GELATINE  AS  A VEHICLE  FOR  SILVER  SALTS 
IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  JOSHUA  KING,  M.A.* 

Though  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a vehicle  for  the  salts  of 
silver  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  was  suggested  as 
early  as  1869  by  Dr.  Maddox,  and  the  problem  of  its 
successful  application  was  solved  last  year  very  completely 
by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  I’eckham,  no  formula  or  method  of 
working  has  been  hitherto  submitted  to  the  criticism 
which  a body  constituted,  like  this  society,  both  of 
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scientific  experts  and  skilled  manipulators,  can  bring  to 
bear  on  such  subjects.  Nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  to 
elicit  an  authoritative  opiuiou  as  to  the  value  of  the 
innovation ; and  as  those  who  have  placed  their  prepara- 
tions of  gelatine  in  the  market  have  naturally  kept  their 
secrets  to  themselves,  the  only  point  which  societies  have 
had  to  discuss  hitherto  has  been  the  merits  or  short- 
comings of  the  negatives  produced  by  their  aid.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  as 
1 have  published  the  results  of  my  experiments,  which 
have  led  me  to  a process  moderately  simple  and  certain, 
1 should  invite  the  society  to  give  an  opinion  on  my 
method,  in  the  hope  that  discussion  may  settle  the  question 
as  to  the  value  of  gelatine  when  used  a3  a substitute  for 
collodion. 

1 come  before  you,  therefore,  not  as  a successful 
inventor,  but  as  a modest  enquirer ; and  in  this  character 
I hope  that,  though  the  cause  I plead  for  may  fail  to 
secure  your  verdict,  the  failure  may  not  be  credited  to  the 
presumption  of  the  advocate. 

The  only  combination  I have  at  present  tried  is  that  of 
gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver.  I had  practised  Mr.  Carey 
Lea’s  chloro- bromide  process  in  India,  and  have  become  a 
convert  to  the  emulsion  school  of  dry-plate  workers.  My 
first  trials  with  Burgess’s  gelatine  plates  were  successful, 
and  1 thought  1 recognised  in  the  negatives  a delicacy 
and  softness  not  often  seen  in  dry-plate  work  ; but  with 
the  second  batch  of  plates  I was  not  so  fortunate,  and  this 
failure  induced  me  to  attempt  to  prepare  gelatine  plates 
myself.  Following  in  the  tracks  of  Dr.  Maddox  and  his 
disciples,  I made  trial  of  various  proportions  of  gelatine 
in  solution  with  ammonium  or  potassium  bromide,  and 
sensitized  by  equivalent  weights  of  silver  nitrate.  But 
though  1 succeeded  in  getting  sensitive  films  and  a bright 
image  with  a very  moderate  exposure,  all  my  negatives  at 
this  stage  were  useless,  because  the  nitrates  with  which 
the  emulsions  were  loaded  crystallized  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  plates,  and  covered  them  with  a web  of  seams  and 
scars.  I then  tried  a plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Sutton  as 
likely  to  succeed ; and  having  obtained  my  bromide  of 
silver,  by  precipitation  from  aqueous  solutions,  I added 
it  to  my  gelatine  solution  ; but  the  result — possibly  owing 
to  my  want  of  skill — was  worse  than  the  original  failures  : 
the  mixture  refused  to  emulsify  properly,  and  the  images 
were  feeble  and  fogged. 

While  thus  perplexed,  I happened  to  remember  that  the 
process  of  dialysis  would  separate  crystalloid  from  colloid 
bodies,  and  having  Griffin’s  “ Chemical  Handicraft”  by  me, 
I consulted  it ; I had  had  no  previous  experience  with  the 
process  myself,  so  I was  startled  to  find  that  twenty-four 
hours  were  spoken  of  as  the  time  necessary  for  an  opera- 
tion, and  as  gelatine  was  a substance  with  the  peculiar 
properties  of  which  I was  little  acquainted,  1 mentioned 
the  matter  to  Prof.  Liveing,  and  asked  his  advice.  lie 
told  me  at  once  that  dialysis  would  serve  me,  and  that 
four  or  five  hours’  diffusion  would  do  all  that  I wanted. 
He  also  kindly  explained  to  me  tho  uses  of  the  apparatus, 
lending  me  one  of  his  own  to  begin  experiments  with. 
After  one  or  two  trials  with  a makeshift  dialyscr,  which  I 
contrived  out  of  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  with  which  I 
cleared  the  remains  of  some  old  emulsions  which  I had  by 
me,  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I dialysed  an  emulsion  made 
as  follows  : — Forty  grains  of  gelatine  were  soaked  in  four- 
teen drachms  of  distilled  water  for  four  or  five  hours. 
Solution  wa3  then  effected  by  heat,  and  twenty-one  grains 
of  potassium  bromide  were  added  to  the  dissolved  gelatine. 
Thirty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  one  drachm  of 
distilled  water,  to  which,  after  solution,  three  drachms  of 
rectified  alcohol  were  added,  were  placed  in  a glass  vessel, 
and  the  warm  brotnized  gelatine  was  poured  in  a slender 
stream  into  the  silver  solution,  the  mixture  being  stirred 
actively  with  a glass  rod.  The  resulting  emulsion,  which 
had  a slight  opalescent  tinge,  was  poured  into  the  dialyser 
and  submitted  for  about  four  hours  to  the  action  of  com- 


mon spring  water  at  a temperature  of  about  100®  F.  to 
begin  with,  the  apparatus  being  placed  near  a fire,  so  that 
the  gelatine  might  not  become  chilled  during  the  operation. 

Plates  coated  with  this  emulsion,  which  was  milk-white, 
dried  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  showed  no 
signs  of  crystallization,  except  about  the  thickened  edges. 
Tried  in  the  camera  they  were  about  as  sensitive  as  the 
Burgess  plates,  gave  fair  printing  density  under  alkaline 
development  alone,  with  good  details  and  freedom  from 
fog 

I do  not  think  that  the  proportions  I have  given  are  the 
best  possible,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  carry  on  any 
experiments  with  a view  to  modify  them  ; and  as  the 
formula  has  given  me  good  plates  without  a failure,  a3  far 
as  sensitiveness  and  brightness  are  concerned,  I do  not 
complain  of  it.  I ought,  however,  to  ^confess  that  I have 
sometimes  been  troubled  by  the  film  blistering  and  leaving 
the  glass  at  the  edges  during  development,  and  that  I am 
somewhat  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  mishap. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  blister  will 
be  found  if  the  plates  are  developed  before  they  are 
thoroughly  dry,  and  the  remedy  is  then  obvious;  but  I 
have  also  remarked  it  in  plates  where  the  films  were 
apparently  in  excellent  order,  and  it  has  puzzled  me 
greatly. 

In  such  cases  the  blistering  commences  in,  and  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to,  portions  of  the  plate  either  protected 
by  the  rabbet  of  the  slide  from  the  action  of  light,  or 
exposed  to  its  feeblest  radiations ; and  I have  found  it 
a good  plan  to  mask  the  negative  after  exposure,  leaving 
a margin  uncovered,  and  in  that  condition  to  expose  it  to 
strong  light,  which  is  tolerably  effectual.  This,  however,  is 
but  a makeshift  expedient,  and  I only  mention  it  because 
it  involves  a question  which  is  worth  investigating  with 
reference  to  the  properties  of  gelatine,  viz.,  whether  the 
light  acting  on  gelatine  in  combination  with  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver  does  not  in  some  way  affect  the  tendency  of 
that  substance  to  absorb  water. 

1 was  at  one  time  inclined  to  think  that  if  the 
gelatine  mixture  becomes  too  much  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, this  disposition  to  blister  is  developed,  and  that  a 
reduction  in  the  initial  strength  of  the  solution  would  be  a 
safe  modification ; but  the  few  experiments  I have  had 
time  to  make  have  not  confirmed  this  view.  At  all  events, 
the  difficulty  appears  to  be  purely  mechanical ; and 
though  it  has  embarrassed  me,  1 have  no  fear  that  the 
remedy  will  not  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  ascertained. 

It  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  any 
elaborately  detailed  account  of  the  method  I use  for 
coating  and  drying  the  plates.  There  are  manipulatory 
difficulties  to  be  met  in  coating  which  will  suggest 
themselves  to  every  operator ; but  they  are  more  formid- 
able in  theory  than  in  practice,  requiring  a little  knack  and 
neatness  to  overcome  them,  but  yielding  readily  to  patience 
and  perseverance.  I use  a glass  rod  to  enable  me  to  get 
an  even  film,  and  place  the  coated  plates  on  a level  shelf 
till  the  films  are  sufficiently  set  to  allow  the  glasses  to  be 
reared  up  without  disturbing  the  evenness  of  the  coating, 
which  takes  some  hours.  1 tried  drying  then  in  a box 
fitted  with  horizontal  grooves  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
into  which  the  plates  were  slid  ten  minutes  or  so  after 
coating,  and  in  the  bottom  of  which  I placed  a saucer  of 
chloride  of  calcium ; but  1 found  that  the  evenness  of  the  film 
was  destroyed  by  the  imperfect  level  of  the  plates  in  the 
box,  and  drying  was  a very  slow  process  indeed ; still  I 
think  that  something  of  the  sort  might  be  devised,  and  the 
matter  might  usefully  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the 
numerous  practical  men  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the 
compactness  and  efficiency  of  our  present  apparatus.  The 
box  must  be  of  rather  largo  dimensions ; but  it  might  be 
utilized  as  a packing-case  when  not  employed  upon  its 
proper  functions. 

(lo  be  continued.) 
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GELATINE  AS  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  COLLODION. 
The  idea  of  using  gelatine  as  a vehicle  for  the  sensitive 
salts  of  silver  is  an  old  one.  Considerably  upwards  of  a 
dozen  years  ago,  M.  Poiteviu  published  details  of  several 
interesting  experiments  in  this  direction.  Upwards  of 
nine  years  ago  we  formed  an  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver 
in  a solution  of  gelatine ; but  finding  a tendency  in  the 
film  to  dissolve  in  the  fixing  bath,  we  did  not  follow  out 
the  process.  Subsequently  a successful  gelatino-chloride 
of  silver  process  was  published  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  a 
similar  process  was  patented  by  Mr.  W.  H. . Smith.  The 
use  of  a similar  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver  for  pro- 
ducing sensitive  dry  plates  which  has  for  some  time  past 
excited  attention  was  very  prominently  brought  before 
the  Photographic  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  when  two 
papers  on  the  subject  were  read. 

Mr.  King’s  paper  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  effort  of 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  ine- 
vitable in  working  in  a new  path  with  few  landmarks  to 
guide  him.  The  chief  difficulty  he  experienced  consisted 
in  getting  rid  of  the  by-product  resulting  from  the  forma- 
tion of  an  emulsion  by  a process  of  double  decomposition. 
This  mode  of  forming  the  emulsion  is  obviously  the  most 
easy  and  perfect,  but  unless  the  soluble  nitrate  of  potash — 
formed  when  bromide  of  silver  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate 
of  silver  to  bromide  of  potassium— and  any  free  nitrate  of 
silver  or  bromide  of  potassium  which  may  be  present,  are 
removed  from  the  emulsion,  the  dry  plate  is  covered  with 
crystals,  which  necessarily  mar  the  negative.  The 
removal  of  all  crystallizable  salts,  it  will  be  seen,  must  be 
removed  from  the  emulsion,  and  at  first  sight  this  presents 
a serious  difficulty.  The  plan  of  preparing  the  bromide 
of  silver  first,  and  then  mixing  it  with  the  gelatine,  was 
found  impracticable.  Mr.  King  then  tried  the  process — 
very  obvious  and  natural  for  the  purpose — of  dialysis. 
Our  readers  know  that  this  process  presents  a ready  and 
certain  method  of  separating  colloid,  or  gelatinous,  and 
crystalline  bodies,  and  hence  the  soluble  crystalline  salts 
left  in  the  gelatine  after  bromide  of  silver  had  been  formed 
by  double  decomposition  were  completely  removed.  But 
this  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  and,  as  Mr.  Kennett 
observed  at  the  meeting,  for  all  practical  purposes  useless. 

To  meet  the  difficulty  in  a simple  and  perfectly  practical 
manner,  Mr.  Kennett  comes  forward  with  his  process,  and 
although  it  is  patented,  its  results  are  offered  to  photo- 
graphers on  terms  which  must  preclude  the  thought  of 
objection,  to  any  reasonable  man,  Mr.  Kennett,  like  Mr. 
King,  forms  his  bromide  of  silver  in  the  gelatine  by 


adding  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  bromide  of 
potassium  in  as  nearly  as  possible  their  combining  propor- 
tions. He  gets  rid  of  excess  of  either,  and  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  formed,  by  a very  simple  process.  He  forms  it  into 
layers  about  a quarfcj  of  an  inch  thick,  and  allow  it  to  set, 
then  cuts  it  into  Mips,  to  expose  as  much  surface  as 
possible,  and  washes  it  in  cold  water,  which,  without 
dissolving  the  gelatine,  removes  soluble  salts.  It  may  then 
be  used  at  once,  or  it  may  be  dried,  and  preserved  for  use 
at  any  time,  on  redissolving  by  the  aid  of  hot  water.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  final  aim  of  the  process  is  to 
obtain  a film  of  pure  bromide  of  silver,  w'ithout  excess  of 
either  bromine  or  silver,  in  a film  composed  of  an  organic 
substance  capable  of  forming  organic  combinations  with 
silver  salts.  Such  a film  is  found  in  practice  to  be  as 
sensitive  as  a film  produced  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion 
process  ; and  in  the  dry  form,  kept  preserved  from  light, 
moisture,  or  other  disturbing  causes,  the  sensitive  pellicle 
may,  it  would  seem,  be  kept  indefinitely.  In  this  state  of 
dried  shreds  it  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Kennett  to  photo- 
graphers, and,  from  the  majority  of  the  accounts  we  have 
heard  of  it,  is  found  to  work  well  and  satisfactorily, 
yielding  negatives  of  great  delicacy. 

But  for  those  photographers  who  prefer  to  prepare 
their  own  materials  Mr.  Kennett’s  method  furnishes  a 
simple  suggestion  as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of 
crystallizable  salts.  After  preparing  an  emulsion  by 
dissolving  the  soluble  bromide  and  nitrate  of  silver,  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  their  combining  proportions,  in  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  and  preparing  plates  with  the 
emulsion  so  obtained,  it  will  only  be  necessary,  after 
allowing  the  film  to  set  well,  to  place  the  plates  for  a 
short  time  in  water,  or  even  to  rinse  well  under  a tap,  to 
get  rid  of  the  soluble  salts — just  as  Mr.  Kennett  gets  rid 
of  it  from  his  pellicle  by  washing  after  it  is  set.  A 
comparatively  slight  washing,  it  is  probable,  will  remove 
sufficient  of  the  salts  to  prevent  crystallization  on  the 
surface.  In  our  own  early  experiments  with  an  emulsion 
of  chloride  of  silver  in  gelatine,  we  rarely  found  any 
difficulty  with  crytallization,  but  frequently  found  the 
film  dissolve  in  the  hyposulphite  fixing  bath.  In 
occasional  instances  this  has  been  found  to  occur,  we 
believe,  with  gelatino-bromide  films.  In  preventing  this, 
much  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  gelatine,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  sample  prepared  by  Nelson  expressly 
for  photographic  purposes  will  be  found  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  In  the  method  patented  by  Mr.  Smith,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  the  gelatine  used  for  his  emulsion 
to  decompose  until  it  had  lost  the  ready  power  of  setting, 
and  drying  the  coated  plates  by  the  aid  of  considerable 
heat  in  an  oven,  after  which  he  never  found  the  film  to 
dissolve  in  fixing  or  washing. 

Mr.  Kenuett’s  method  presents  facilities  for  working  of 
so  simple  and  desirable  a kind  that  few  dry-plate  workers, 
we  fancy,  will  fail,  at  least,  to  try  his  process.  That 
there  remain  some  difficulties  to  meet  in  a new  process  is  a 
matter  of  course.  In  one  instance  an  eminent  foreign 
photographer  writes  to  us  that  he  has  failed  to  secure 
an  image  of  any  kind  by  the  process.  An  explana- 
tion of  such  failure  will,  doubtless,  be  found,  and  we  hope 
shortly  to  investigate  the  special  case  and  the  special 
material  used.  Other  difficulties  have  also  been  found, 
and  have  been  overcome.  We  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in 
establishing  the  process  in  its  real  place  in  photographic 
operations  by  giving  publicity  to  the  results  of  experi- 
ments of  any  of  our  readers. 


ENERGETIC  DEVELOPERS. 

The  discovery  and  application  of  more  energetic  developing 
agents  than  those  now  in  use  presents  to  the  photographic 
experimentalist  one  of  the  most  promising  and  useful  fields 
for  research.  Gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  the  salts  of 
iron,  and  occasionally  combinations  of  two  of  them,  were 
for  many  years  the  sole  agents  used  in  developing  the 
latent  image.  Something  like  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago, 
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some  fine  instantaneous  s'tereoscopic  negatives  on  dry 
lates  were  produced,  as  we  were  informed  in  confidence, 
y means  of  a developer  consisting  of  a saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid  which  contained,  in  addition,  twelve  grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid  to  each  ounce.  The  first  great  advance 
in  dry  plate  development  was  made,  however,  when  Mr. 
Leahy  discovered  the  principle  of  alkaline  development 
by  using  ammonia.  Since  then  the  method  has  been 
worked  out,  systematized,  and  improved  by  various  dry 
plate  workers,  but  by  none  more  effectually  than  Col. 
Stuart  Wortley,  whose  discovery  of  the  value  of  solutions 
of  ammonia  of  a strength  before  undreamed  of  was  one  of 
the  most  marked  steps  of  progress  in  this  direction.  A 
note  presented  by  the  same  gentleman  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  is  suggestive  of  further 
improvement  in  the  increased  power  it  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  photographer.  By  the  use  of  the  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia,  the  power  of  obtaining  perfect  detail 
with  considerably  decreased  exposure  was  secured.  He 
now  points  out— and  he  verified  his  statement  by  exhibiting 
admirably  illustrative  negatives — that,  by  properly  varying 
the  proportion  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  increased  ammonia, 
enormous  control  over  the  intensity  of  the  negative  is 
obtained.  To  secure  brevity  of  exposure  and  fulness  of 
detail,  full  doses  of  ammonia  must  be  employed  ; and  to 
secure  vigour  and  intensity,  the  proportion  of  pyrogallic 
acid  must  be  used.  One  of  the  greatest  points  of  impor- 
tance in  connection  with  these  advantages  in  development 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  applicable  to  all  kinds 
of  dry  plates  suitable  for  alkaline  development,  and  are 
not  confined  to  emulsion  plates  only. 


FURTHER  EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE 
PLUMBAGO  PROCESS. 

BY  WALTER  WOODBURY. 

Since  writing  my  last  article,  I have  made  some  further 
researches  in  this  useful  method.  The  greatest  difficulty 
I experienced  was,  the  getting  the  glass  into  such  a state 
that  the  film  should  take  evenly  all  over  it.  No  matter 
how  chemically  clean  we  get  the  glass,  there  still  seems  a 
, tendency  of  the  solution  to  leave  it  iu  patches.  To 
obviate  this,  I now  proceed  in  another  manner,  which, 
besides  getting  over  this  difficulty  entirely,  possesses 
other  advantages. 

v I take  the  glass  (in  this  case  extra  cleanliness  not 
being  so  much  an  object)  and  coat  it  with  a thin,  porous, 
plain  collodion.  When  thoroughly  set,  I wash  it  under 
a tap  until  all  greasiness  disappears.  I now  let  it  drain 
on  blotting-paper  for  a short  time,  and  having  taken  a 
small  quantity  of  the  sensitive  solution,  freshly  filtered, 
I pour  it  over  the  plate  several  times,  each  time  from  an 
opposite  comer.  After  draining  for  a short  time,  I dry 
it  over  a Bunsen,  expose,  and  develop  it  iu  the  usual 
manner.  When  sufficiently  developed,  I coat  it  again 
with  collodion,  but  this  time  with  a much  thicker  sample, 
and,  having  levelled  it,  leave  it  to  dry.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  I place  it  in  a bath  of  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  when,  after  a short  space  of  time, 
the  film  detaches  itself  from  the  glass,  and  should  be 
placed  between  blotting-paper  till  dry.  The  coating  of 
the  sensitive  gum  solution  prevents  the  thick  collodion 
from  dissolving  the  thin,  the  image  being  protected  on 
both  sides.  I think  this  a far  better  method  of  getting 
a reversed  negative  than  running  the  risk  of  removing 
from  its  support  a valuable  negative ; and  as  plate  glass 
must  be  used  in  this  method  of  reproducing  negatives, 
the  extra  time  and  trouble  of  removing  them  is  less  than 
the  value  of  the  plate  glass,  besides  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  print  from  either  side. 

The  same  principle  by  which  the  plumbago  negatives 
are  made  has  been  utilized  by  my  friend  Mr.  G.  Whitfield 
for  strengthening  ordinary  negatives,  and,  from  my  own 
experience,  I think  this  will  prove  a very  valuable  appli- 


cation, as  the  intensifying  may,  so  to  speak,  be  localized, 
and  effects  got  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  re-developing.  Having  taken  a negative,  and 
developed  with  iron,  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to 
drain  away,  and  proceed  exactly  as  I have  described  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article— that  is,  coat  with  the 
sensitive  solution,  dry,  and  expose  to  light.  The  black- 
lead  may  then  be  applied  until  the  desired  effect  is 
produced — the  most  work  being  laid  on  a weak  fore- 
ground, for  instance,  and  the  least  on  a delicate  sky,  thus 
avoiding  that  want  of  harmony  so  often  found  in 
a negative  re-developed  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  black-lead  process  will  not 
bring  out  more  detail,  which  may  be  often  accomplished 
by  silver  re-developing,  although  I have  noticed  that 
details  in  the  blacks  that  could  hardly  be  observed  were 
made  to  show  plainly. 


IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  DIPPING  BATH. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL.* 

In  continuation  of  my  paper  “ on  sensitivenss,t”  I pro- 
pose now  to  cite  a few  examples  of  how  one  and  the  same 
formula  will  yield  perfectly  different  results  in  the  hands 
of  different  operators,  and  how  the  slightest  of  modifica- 
tions are  capable  of  briuging  about  the  widest  discrepan- 
cies in  one’s  work. 

For  the  last  seven  years  I have  employed  a formula  for 
the  preparation  of  collodion  for  my  own  private  use.  Frcm 
different  sides  I have  been  asked  for  information  on  the 
matter,  and  I have  given  particulars  to  all  who  desired 
them.  Many  practical  photographers  in  Berlin  worked 
with  it  successfully,  and  at  last  I published  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. I will  give  the  formula  here. 

Eighteen  grammes  of  iodide  of  cadmium  were  dissolved 
in  270  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  and  seventeen  grammes 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  likewise  in  270  cub.  cents,  of  the 
same.  Both  solutions  were  filtered,  and  five  parts  of  the 
iodized  salt  solution  were  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  bro- 
mine salt  solution  (the  quantities  taken  by  measure),  and 
eighteen  parts  of  normal  collodion  made  with  two  per 
cent,  of  pyroxyline  were  added.  The  collodion  was  then 
ready  for  use. 

I am  far  from  putting  this  collodion  forward  as  a 
universal  instantaneous  collodion.  I only  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  has  given  me  good  results,  whether  as 
regards  the  clearness  and  detailed  character  of  results,  or 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  film.  It  has,  too,  been  kept  for 
years  in  the  studios  here. 

Lately  a gentlemen  in  the  provinces  whom  I knew  to  be 
a most  skilful  photographer  informed  me  that  he  had 
also  essayed  my  collodion,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
It  yielded,  so  he  said,  too  thin  a film,  was  probably  too 
weakly  iodized,  gave  no  vigour  to  the  picture,  &c.,  &c. 
In  proof  of  these  complaints  some  plates  were  forwarded 
taken  with  my  collodion,  together  with  others  produced 
with  a commercial  sample  of  instantaneous  collodion,  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  a comparison.  The  sight  of 
these  was  enough  to  make  anyone  blush.  The  images  pre- 
pared with  my  collodion  were  grey  and  flat ; those  with  the 
other  brilliant  and  vigorous ; and  the  assurance  was 
appended  that  both  collodions  were  worked  in  the  same 
silver  bath, (with  the  same  developer,  and  the  same  intensifier. 
It  availed  nothing  sending  my  correspondent  a collodion 
prepared  with  my  own  hands,  which  had  given  me  brilliant 
results,  for  the  defects  still  remaiued  ; until  one  day, 
travelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  1 visited  the  gentleman 
in  question,  and  prepared  some  plates  in  his  presence. 

At  once  the  cause  of  the  error  proclaimed  itself.  The 
plates  prepared  with  my  collodion  came  perfectly  pale  and 
exhausted  from  the  sensitizing  solution,  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  dipping  bath  contained  very  little  iodide  of  silver, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  it  attacked  the  film.  1 
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asked  here  how  he  iodised  his  bath,  and  he  told  me  by 
leaving  a collodionised  plate  in  the  freshly  made-up  solu- 
tion during  the  night.  This  method  of  iodising  is  one  very 
frequently  employed,  but  it  is  not  a very  trustworthy  one, 
for  no  one  knows  how  much  iodide  of  silver  goes  over  from 
the  film  into  the  bath.  Such  rule-of-thumb  practices  I do 
not  like.  I always  want  to  know  the  constitution  of  my 
bath,  and  for  this  reason  I iodise  the  silver  solution  in  the 
following  manner.  1 take — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  100  grammes 

Water  1000  ,, 

Iodide  of  cadmium  solution  25  cub.  cents. 

Nitric  acid  3 drops. 

The  iodide  of  cadmium  solution  is  made  up  of  one  part 
of  iodide  and  a hundred  parts  of  water. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  in  the  first  place  dissolved,  and 
the  iodide  of  cadmium  solution  is  then  added  while  the 
liquid  is  being  thoroughly  stirred.  A precipitate  is  at 
once  formed  on  the  addition  of  the  iodide,  but  this  soon 
disappears  again.  The  bath  thus  obtained  is  about  three- 
quarters  saturated  with  iodide,  and  any  attack  upon  a 
collodion  plate  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

I at  once  prepared  a bath  of  this  kind,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  sensitize  a collodion  plate  of  my  own  with 
this  solution.  It  turned  out  faultless,  thus  affording  proof 
how  a very  small  circumstance,  as  the  silver  bath  lacking  a 
slight  quantity  of  silver  iodide,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  ob- 
taining of  successful  results  impossible.  When  commercial 
collodions  do  yield  good  negatives  in  such  baths,  it  is 
because  they  contain,  as  a rule,  a large  proportion  of  sen- 
sitising salts.  For  this  reason  they  sustain  an  attack  from 
the  dipping  bath  with  greater  impunity,  for  there  still 
remains  always  sufficient  iodide  of  silver  to  give  an  intense 
image. 


In  time,  of  course,  matters  alter.  Gradually  the  bath, 
after  a series  of  plates  have  been  dipped  in  it,  becomes 
more  and  more  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  at  last 
it  contains  so  much  that  the  plates  are  not  attacked,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  become  denser,  the  iodide  of  silver  preci- 
pitating upon  the  film. 

The  condition  of  the  plates  is  then  totally  different  to 
what  they  were  when  the  bath  was  fresh,  and  eat  into  the 
collodion  film.  Such  great  contrasts  are  not  met  with 
when  a moderately  salted  collodion,  and  a bath  prepared 
accordingly  to  my  formula,  are  employed.  Both  extremes 
are  then  avoided,  for  the  super-saturation  of  the  bath  with 
iodide  of  silver  comes  on  more  slowly  with  a collodion 
containing  less  sensitizing  salt. 

Many  misconceptions  arise,  too,  in  respect  to  the  quantity 
of  iodide  of  silver  contained  in  baths  which  have  been 
renovated  and  doctored.  It  is  customary  to  precipitate  a 
portion  of  the  iodide  of  silver  by  dilution  with  water. 
The  more  water  is  added,  the  more  iodide  of  silver  is  thrown 
down.  Not  unfrequently,  the  amount  that  remains  behind 
is  so  insignificant  that  the  bath  again  attacks  the  plates. 
A bath  which  is  correctly  iodised  will  allow  of  an  addition 
of  two  or  two-and-a-half  cubic  centimetres  of  water  to  every 
ten  centimetres  of  bath  before  it  becomes  permanently 
turbid.  In  this  way  the  degree  to  which  the  silver  bath 
is  iodised  may  easily  be  ascertained.  Ten  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  silver  bath  are  put  into  a glass  vessel  (a  gra- 
duated measure  is  best),  and  distilled  water  is  added  drop 
by  drop,  agitating  the  liquid  meanwhile.  A point  is  soon 
reached  when  the  precipitate  formed  does  not  again  dis- 
appear on  shaking,  and  then  the  addition  of  water  is  dis- 
continued. Too  strongly  iodised  baths  will  not  bear  the 
addition  of  so  much  as  two  centimetres,  while  one  con- 
taining the  iodide  in  small  proportion  will  allow  of  the 
addition  of  two-and-a-half  centimetres.  The  latter  should 
be  tested  by  the  careful  addition  of  a little  iodide  of 
potassium  solution. 

Finally,  I should  mention  the  important  circumstance 
that  iodide  of  silver  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  much 
larger  quantities  in  a cola  bath  than  in  a warm  one ; and 


for  this  reason  it  is  that  at  a high  temperature  the  iodide 
is  more  apt  to  be  precipitated  from  a dipping  bath  than  in 
a low  one — that  is  to  say,  more  readily  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  When  the  crystallizing  out  of  the  iodide  takes 
place,  then,  as  every  photographer  knows,  there  appear 
endless  little  pinholes  in  the  collodion  film. 

I have  now  for  more  than  ten  years  past  pointed  out 
this  decrease  of  solubility  of  iodide  of  silver  in  a warm 
solution,  but  one  still  sees  the  fact  ignored  in  so  many 
manuals  and  handbooks  of  photography,  that  it  does  good 
to  come  back  now  and  then  to  the  oft-repeated  maxim. 


NOTE  UPON  THE  FOCUSSING  OF  SPECTRUM 
LINES  IN  SPECTROSCOPIC  OR  ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. 

BY  DR.  D.  VAN  MONCKHOVEN.* 

If  an  examination  is  made  of  plate  I.,  spectrum  B,  line  G, 
with  a microscope  magnifying  twenty  diameters,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  parts  marked  2,625  and  2,800  of  Kirchoff, 
there  will  be  seen  a multitude  of  fine  lines.  To  observe 
these  lines  in  a spectroscope  fitted  with  four  prisms  of 
flint  glass,  a comparatively  powerful  magnifier  is  necessary. 
From  this  it  may  be  guessed  how  difficult  is  the  focussing 
of  such  an  image.  If  an  error  is  made  to  the  extent  only 
of  a thousandth  part  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  a great 
loss  of  sharpness  ensues. 

Now  if  a ground  glass  is  used,  produced  with  the  finest 
emery  powder,  none  of  these  fine  lines  are  at  all  visible. 
The  structure  of  the  ground  glass  itself,  viewed  under  a 
powerful  magnifier,  is  very  coarse  ; and  if  a line  is  drawn 
upon  it  with  a hard  blacklead  pencil  sharpened  to  a fine 
point,  the  line  is  thickened,  on  account  of  the  grain  on  the 
glass. 

The  focussing  of  the  fine  lines  of  the  spectrum,  or  of 
microscopic  objects  reflected  upon  a screen,  or  of  celestial 
bodies,  is  therefore  impossible  with  the  aid  of  a ground- 
glass  screen.  It  has  been  proposed  to  replace  the  same 
with  a collodion  plate  exposed,  developed,  and  fixed.  In 
this  way  a transparent  plate  is  secured,  upon  which  is  de- 
posited a very  fine  precipitate  of  silver.  By  employing  a 
magnifier  of  Ramsden’s  construction,  it  is  possible  to  focus 
at  one  time  the  particles  of  reduced  silver  upon  the  film  of 
collodion  and  the  image.  But,  after  all,  thi3  is  very 
difficult  in  practice  ; for  the  silver  deposit  still  presents  too 
coarse  a grain,  and  the  finer  objects  are  not  seen  at  all. 

Sometimes  Ramsden’s  eyepiece  is  employed,  adjusted  in 
such  a manner  (upon  a transparent,  polished  glass  plate) 
that  one  side  of  the  plate  is  in  focus,  and  then  the  ground 
glass  is  replaced  by  a sheet  of  ordinary  transparent  glass. 
This  method,  however,  simple  enough  in  theory,  gives  rise 
to  serious  errors  in  practice. 

The  plan  I adopt  is  the  following : — To  focus  delicate 
objects,  I move  the  ground  glass  to  and  fro  in  its  proper 
plane  ; and  to  accomplish  this  the  ground  glass  is  placed 
in  a frame  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  grain  disappears 
by  the  effect  of  the  retention  of  the  image  upon  the  retina 
for  a certain  time,  in  the  same  way  as  the  teeth  of  a cog- 
wheel disappear  when  the  latter  revolves  rapidly. 

The  method  is  a very  simple  one,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
projecting  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  spectrum.  But  when 
it  is  a question  of  very  fine  lines,  such  as  the  delicate  one 
between  the  fines  U and  l)'  of  the  spectrum,  then  I make 
a revolving  disk  of  glass  covered  with  a film  of  very 
thin  collodion,  which  is  sensitized,  exposed,  and  fixed. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  glass  be  very  flat.  Then, 
on  applying  the  microscope,  it  is  possible  to  focus  the 
finest  fines  of  the  spectrum,  as  also  the  most  delicate 
astronomical  objects,  such  as  the  companion  of  Polaris,  &c. 

Many  who  have  experienced  difficulties  in  focussing  for 
very  minute  objects  will  find,  I think,  the  method  I have 
here  indicated  to  be  a very  useful  one. 


• Head  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  London. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A SANITARY  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

BY  DR.  H.  NAPIAS.* 

Preliminary  Remarks.— The  exercise  of  every  trade  and 
profession  brings  with  it  a series  of  ailments  or  peculiar 
maladies  which  are  ofttimes  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
mortal. 

These  maladies  of  toil,  very  numerous  and  very  various, 
are  due  either  to  the  nature  of  the  work  performed,  to  the 
character  of  the  factory  or  office  in  which  that  work  is 
undertaken,  to  the  atmosphere  that  is  breathed,  and  to  the 
materials  with  which  one  has  to  labour ; and  if  to  these 
different  causes  we  add  those  which  are  connected  with 
one’s  mode  of  living,  we  shall  have  indicated  the  origin  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  maladies  or  infirmities  that  can  afflict 
the  human  race. 

The  medical  questions  inherent  to  the  sufficiency  or  in- 
sufficiency of  one’s  means,  as  also  to  one’s  intelligence  or 
ignorance,  offer  a wide  and  interesting  field  of  study,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  importance  from  an  econo- 
mical and  philosophic  point  of  view,  for  it  may  be  said 
that  they  exert  the  most  direct  influence  and  energy  upon 
our  health  and  upon  the  morality  of  our  artizan  classes. 
But  these  are  questions  relating  to  general  hygiene,  inti- 
mately connected  with  political  and  social  economy,  and 
which  we  shall  not  here  discuss,  as  they  lead  us  very  much 
from  the  path  we  have  proposed  to  follow. 

Maladies,  whatever  may  be  their  causes,  have  been  pro- 
vided by  medical  science  with  prescriptions  and  remedies, 
preventive,  palliative,  and  curative.  The  aim  of  medicine, 
in  fact,  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, to  prevent  the  malady  if  possible,  to  palliate  its 
gravity,  or  to  effect  a radical  cure  when  it  has  neither  been 
foreseen  nor  prevented. 

We  call  that  portion  of  the  medical  art  hygiene  which 
relates  more  particularly  to  preventing  the  development  of 
maladies  by  means  of  a certain  number  of  precautions 
indicated  by  experience  and  common  sense,  and  by  the 
teachings  of  science.  Hygiene  is,  in  a word,  the  art  of 
preserving  one’s  health. 

Professional  hygiene  is  the  special  hygiene  of  each  pro- 
fession ; that  is,  the  sum  of  means  capable  of  destroying 
or  lessening  the  bad  influences  inherent  to  such  or  such  a 
form  of  labour. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  importance  of  hygiene  may 
be  easily  understood,  and  it  would  be  a good  thing,  indeed, 
if  everybody  understood  its  elements.  It  seems  to  us  that 
such  knowledge  should  form  part  of  the  preliminary  in- 
struction in  schools,  the  study  of  general  hygiene  being 
afterwards  supplemented,  when  a profession  or  trade  has 
been  chosen,  by  an  acquirement  of  the  elements  of  pro- 
fessional hvgiene. 

The  profession  of  photography,  like  all  others,  has  its 
inconveniences  and  dangers  from  a sanitary  point  of  view. 
No  matter  whether  those  who  occupy  themselves  with  the 
art  are,  in  general,  better  instructed  than  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  other  labours,  or  whether  the  salary  is  ordin- 
arily enough,  and  sufficiently  remunerative,  to  guard  them 
from  the  lower  morbid  influences,  such  as  result  from 
physical  and  moral  misery — two  things  signifying  indigence 
and  ignorance — they  are  still  exposed  to  a certain  number 
of  baneful  influences,  due  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
have  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  ethereal  vapours,  to  manipulate 
noxious  chemical  substances,  and  to  submit  to  other 
matters  of  a prejudicial  character,  which  we  shall  allude 
to  hereafter. 

We  propose,  in  this  little  work,  to  pass  in  review  these 
different  influences,  to  demonstrate  their  serious  nature, 
and  to  indicate  the  best  means  to  lessen  their  grave  effects 
upon  the  system. 


• Moniteur  de  la  Fhote/raphit. 


Of  the  atmosphere  of  photographic  studios. — The  presence 
in  the  laboratories  and  photographic  work-rooms  of  a 
large  number  of  chemical  products,  some  of  which  are 
very  volatile,  have  the  effect  of  vitiating  the  atmosphere 
and  charging  it  with  foreign  vapours.  Among  these  sub- 
stances alcohol  and  ether  stand  in  the  first  rank,  and  parti- 
culiarly  merit  our  attention.  Alcohol  and  ether,  so  con- 
stantly employed  in  photography,  and  so  volatile  in  their 
nature,  charge  the  air  with  their  vapours  ; and  the  higher 
the  temperature  is,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  vapour 
disengaged,  a reason  why  the  evil  is  aggravated  in  summer, 
and  by  the  glazing  of  the  studios. 

The  first  effect  of  this  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  upon 
the  air  is  to  communicate  to  it  a characteristic  and  pene- 
trating odour,  which  exerts  a different  effect  upon  differ- 
ent people,  but  to  which  they  are  not  long  in  completely 
habituating  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  some  photo- 
graphers, after  practising  their  calling  for  some  time,  feel, 
they  tell  me,  when  they  have  worked  long  in  tLe  labora- 
tory, a giddiness,  and  sometimes  even  a disposition  to 
vomit,  and,  more  often  still,  a bad  headache.  With  others 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  the  appetite  diminishes, 
and  sleep  becomes  bad  and  irregular,  or  sometimes 
is  wanting  altogether.  With  others,  again,  the  continual 
inhalation  of  the  ether  vapour  occasions  cerebral  excite- 
ment, which  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  inebriation. 

These  few  words  suffice  to  show  in  what  different  ways 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  ether  and  alcohol  vapours 
may  influence  the  health  of  photographers.  Sometimes 
this  influence  is  quite  imperceptible  upon  the  patient 
himself,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  does  not  attribute  to  it  the 
cause  of  the  maladies  which,  in  certain  cases,  may  result 
from  it,  such  as  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

Whatever  accidents  may  arise  from  living  continually  in 
a certain  atmosphere,  we  may  state  that  in  order  to  avoid — 
or,  in  any  case,  not  to  augment — the  bad  effects,  the  first 
hygienic  condition  to  fulfil  is  to  partake  but  very  mode- 
rately of  alcoholic  liquors.  If  the  abuse  of  alcohol  upon 
man  (whatever  may  be  his  profession)  exerts  the  most 
baneful  of  influences ; if  it  is  the  origin  of  so  many  diseases, 
and  also,  we  may  say,  of  so  many  vices  and  crimes  ; if  it  is 
the  main  reason  for  most  of  the  follies  that  are  committed, 
since  more  than  a third  of  the  insane  owe  to  it  their  loss 
of  reason  ; if,  because  of  all  this,  it  behoves  every  one  to 
guard  himself  above  all  against  the  terrible  habit  of 
drunkenness,  it  is  of  much  graver  consequence  to  do  so 
in  professions  like  that  of  the  photographer,  who  is  exposed 
daily  to  the  inhalation  of  ethereal  vapours,  against  which 
he  must  fight  and  defend  himself. 

Alcohol  absorbed  into  the  system  is  supplemented  in 
its  action  by  the  ether  breathed  through  the  nostrils,  and 
thus  the  injurious  effects  of  the  former  are  exaggerated  or 
are  germinated  in  those  who  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
them. 

A sojourn  at  the  cafe  or  tavern  on  quitting  the  studio 
may  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  a long  walk  in  the  open 
air ; and  in  warm  weather  the  best  drink  that  we  can 
recommend  photographers  to  refresh  themselves  with  is 
lemonade,  seltzer  water,  or  other  acidulated  liquors,  which 
tend  to  annihilate  the  effects  of  the  ether  fumes.  A good 
thing  in  the  morning  before  proceeding  to  work,  or  at  night 
on  coming  home,  is  a glass  of  claret  and  quinquina,  made 
simply  with  vin  ordinaire  and  yellow  quinquina,  which 
serves,  on  account  of  the  tannin  and  quinine  it  contains, 
to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  the  ether,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  excites  the  appetite  and  favours  digestion.  By  pre- 
paring it  onesself  the  cost  is  not  very  great,  certainly  much 
less  than  the  Vermont  sold  at  cafes  and  cabarets,  a slow 
poison  which  people  take  day  by  day  under  the  name  of 
absinthe.  If  acid  drinks  do  not  suffice  to  get  rid  of  the 
headaches  with  which  photographers  are  so  often  troubled, 
a few  drops  of  ammonia  or  vinegar  in  a glass  of  sugar 
water  will  very  often  succeed. 
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Finally,  we  may  add  that  this  course  of  sanitary  regime 
will  be  materially  aided  by  suitable  ventilation  of  the 
studios,  and  by  continual  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  that 
is  breathed. 

(To  le  continued.) 


HAVING  A PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN. 

Having  a photograph  taken  is  one  of  the  great  events  of 
a man’s  life.  The  chief  desire  is  to  look  the  very  best, 
and  on  the  success  of  the  picture  hinges,  in  many  cases, 
the  most  important  epoch  in  life.  To  work  up  a proper 
appearance  time  enough  is  used,  which,  if  devoted  to 
catching  fleas  for  their  phosphorus,  would  cancel  the 
entire  national  debt,  and  establish  a daily  paper.  When 
you  have  completed  your  toilet,  you  go  to  the  gallery  and 
force  yourself  into  a nonchalance  of  expression  that  is  too 
absurd  for  anything.  Then  you  take  the  chair,  spread 
your  legs  gracefully,  appropriate  a calm  and  indifferent 
look,  and  commence  to  perspire.  An  attenuated  man, 
with  a pale  face,  long  hair,  and  a soiled  nose,  now  comes 
out  of  a cavern  and  adjusts  the  camera.  Then  he  goes 
back  of  you,  and  tells  you  to  sit  back  as  far  as  you  can  in 
the  chair,  and  that  it  has  been  a remarkably  backward 
spring.  After  getting  you  back  till  your  spine  interferes 
with  the  chair  itself,  he  shoves  your  head  into  a pair  of 
ice-tongs,  and  dashes  at  the  camera  again.  Here,  with  a 
piece  of  discoloured  velvet  over  his  head,  he  bombards 
you  in  this  manner: — “Your  chin  out  a little,  please.” 
The  chin  is  protruded.  “ That’s  nicely ; now  a little 
more.”  The  chin  advances  again,  and  the  pomade  com- 
mences to  melt  and  start  for  freedom.  Then  he  comes 
back  to  you  and  slaps  one  of  your  hands  on  your  leg  in 
such  a position  as  to  give  you  the  appearance  of  trying  to 
lift  it  overhead.  The  other  is  turned  under  itself,  and  has 
become  so.  sweaty  that  you  begin  to  fear  it  will  stick  there 
permanently.  A new  stream  of  pomade  finds  its  way  out 
and  starts  downward.  Then  he  shakes  your  head  in  the 
tongs  till  it  settles  right,  and  says  it  looks  like  rain,  and 
puts  your  chin  out  again,  and  punches  out  your  chest, 
and  says  he  doesn’t  know  what  the  poor  are  to  do  next 
winter  unless  there  is  a radical  change  in  affairs  ; and 
then  takes  tjre  top  of  your  head  iu  one  hand,  and  your 
chin  in  the  other,  and  gives  your  neck  a wrench  that 
would  earn  any  other  man  a promiuent  position  in  a new 
hospital.  Then  he  runs  his  hand  through  your  hair  and 
scratches  your  scalp,  and  steps  back  to  the  camera  and 
the  injured  velvet  for  another  look.  By  this  time  new 
sweat  and  pomade  have  started  out.  The  whites  of  your 
eyes  show  unpleasantly,  and  your  whole  body  feels  as  if  it 
had  been  visited  by  an  enormous  cramp,  and  another  and 
much  bigger  one  was  momentarily  expected.  Then  he 
points  at  something  for  you  to  look  at,  and  tells  you  to 
look  cheerful  and  composed,  and  snatches  away  the  velvet 
and  pulls  out  his  watch.  When  he  gets  tired,  and  you 
feel  as  if  there  was  but  very  little  left  in  this  world  to  live 
for,  he  restores  the  velvet,  says  it  is  an  unfavourable  day 
for  a picture,  but  he  hopes  for  the  best,  and  immediately 
disappears  in  his  den.  Then  you  get  up  and  stretch  your- 
self, slap  on  your  hat,  and  immediately  sneak  home, 
feeling  mean,  humbled  altogether,  and  too  wretched  for 
description.  The  first  friend  who  sees  the  picture  says  he 
can  see  enough  resemblauce  to  make  certain  that  it  is  you, 
but  you  have  tried  to  look  too  formal  to  be  natural  and 
graceful. — Danbury  News. 


domsjjfltt&jence. 

THE  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PROCESS. 

Sir, — There  is  prevalent  at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  gardens, 
fields,  and  by  hedgesides,  an  offensive  pest  known  to  entomologists 
as  the  Tettigonia  Spumaria,  and  to  the  unscientific  public  as  the 
cuckoo-spit.  It  generally  attaches  itself  to  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  most  choice  and  fragrant  plants,  battening  upon  their  vital 


juices,  but  enveloping  itself  in  a mass  of  frothy  spume,  which 
hides  the  mischievous  insect  until  the  slimy  ooze  is  removed  in 
order  to  crush  the  offensive  creature.  I was  reminded  of  this  insect 
by  a letter  in  your  Liverpool  contemporary,  on  the  collodio- 
chloride  process,  chiefly  consisting  of  frothy  invective,  inuendo, 
and  reiteration  of  oft-refuted  misstatement.  As  regards  the 
slanders  the  writer  voids  upon  yourself,  I shall  not  so  far  presume 
as  to  suppose  that  they  need  refutation.  But  there  are  two 
points  in  relation  to  my  own  letter  in  your  pages  upon  which 
I shall  ask  permission  to  say  a word.  He  does  me  the  honour  to 
identify  my  pen  with  yours,  or  that  of  one  of  your  “touters.”  I 
think  it  is  Tennyson  who  says  that  slanderers  generally  impute 
to  others  the  vices  to  which  they  are  themselves  the  most  prone  ; 
and  we  might  thus  readily  understand,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the 
letter  in  question,  even  if  the  well-known  vulgarity  of  style  had  not 
identified  the  writer  beneath  a pretended  real  signature.  But  he 
fails,  with  all  his  mendacity,  to  answer  the  challenge  in  my  letter, 
in  which  I in  effect  call  upon  any  one  to  produce  evidence  that  he 
ever  saw,  orheird  of  the  existence  of,  a collodio-chloride  print 
until  you  published  the  process  in  your  pages  in  1864.  Until  this 
is  done  railing  can  serve  no  purpose  but  to  degrade  the  railer. — 
Yours  truly,  F airplay. 

A FICTITIOUS  NAME. 

Sir, — Without  wishing  to  enter  into  a quarrel  which,  on  one 
side  at  least,  is  too  contemptible  for  notice,  will  you  allow  me,  in 
the  interests  of  a noble  profession,  the  name  of  which  is  unscrupu- 
lously dragged  into  the  dirt,  to  make  a statement  and  protest. 
In  a photographic  journal  published  last  week  I find  a vulgarly 
abusive  letter  signed  “ Henry  Edward  Thompson,  M.D.”  Regret 
that  a medical  man  should  descend  so  low  was  my  first  feeling  ; 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  signature  the  second,  which  was 
strengthened  by  finding  that  this  ostentatiously  full  signature  was 
not  accompanied  by  an  address.  A very  easy  reference  showed 
me  that  no  such  person  exists.  To  a very  ignorant  person  the 
possibility  of  giving  weight  to  a fictitious  name  by  the  addition 
of  “ M.D.”  might  appear  a very  safe  device.  As  it  happens, 
there  is  no  trick  more  easy  to  detect.  The  Government  has  made 
it  imperative  that  every  “ M.D.,”  and,  indeed,  every  qualified  prac- 
titioner, should  be  duly  registered,  and  there  is  no  “ Henry 
Edward  Thompson  ” whatever  in  the  “ Medical  Register,”  either 
in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  nor  amongst  the  medical  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy.  As  to  the  skit  on  yourself,  I should  sup- 
pose you  would  consider  it  beneath  notice  ; but  I protest  against 
the  indignity  to  the  medical  profession  involved  in  the  use  of  the 
titular  “ M.D.”  to  give  fictitious  weight  to  an  attack  which  would 
have  been  vulgar  and  scurrilous  if  true,  and  which,  being  untrue, 
I will  refrain  from  characterizing. — Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  V. 

[We  have  received  another  letter  calling  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  such  name  as  that  attached  to  the  letter  in 
question  u the  “ Medical  Register.”  Our  correspondent  is  right 
in  supposing  that  we  should  regard  the  slanderous  drivel  as 
beneath  contempt,  nor  shall  we  comment  on  the  decency  of  the 
attempt  to  give  it  a factitious  appearance  of  weight. — Ed.] 


ABUSIVE  JOURNALISM. 

Dear  Sir, — The  status  of  photography  in  the  social  world  is 
becoming  worse  and  worse,  and  our  highest  and  cleverest  pro- 
fessors bewail  their  condition.  This  is  bad  enough ; but,  added 
to  this  state  of  things,  we  seem  to  be  drifting  into  a chronic  con- 
dition of  antagonism  amongst  ourselves,  which  results  in  giving 
license  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  mind.  Why  this 
should  be  so  appears  a most  difficult  problem  to  solve.  Can  it  be 
that  the  practice  of  photography  so  re-acts  upon  the  whole  sys- 
tem that  all  the  worst  moral  qualities  of  the  heart  become 
developed  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  a tendency  to  attacks  of 
irritability  the  result,  which  seem  to  dry  up  all  the  kind  and 
courteous  capabilities  of  our  nature  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  photography  such  used  not  to  be  the  case, 
so  that  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  after  a few  years  devoted  to 
the  close  practice  of  the  art,  these  dangerous  symptoms  set  in. 
If  so.  let  our  young  aspirauts  to  fame  and  position  pause,  and 
seriously  think  about  what  can  be  done  to  act  as  a check  upon  so 
grievous  and  melancholy  a condition  of  matters,  which  now  seems 
to  pervade  so  many  of  our  advanced  members. 

1 am  led  to  these  thoughts  not  only  by  recent  events,  but  more 
especially  by  the  publication,  in  a contemporary,  of  various  letters 
and  observations,  all  showing  such  an  unkind  and,  I might 
almost  say,  savage  condition  of  mind,  that  one  cannot  but  feel 
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pained  and  subdued,  feeling  that  if  such  is  to  be  the  result  when 
differences  of  opinion  upon  any  subject  arise,  how  little  of  that 
high  moral  principle  of  wishing  to  “ do  unto  others  as  we  would 
wish  others  to  do  unto  us  ” is  extant  amongst  photographers. 

There  is,  however,  just  one  ray  of  comfort  which  we  have,  and 
that  is,  that  despite  numberless  provocations,  and  all  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  rouse  up  angry  feelings,  the  Photographic  News  has 
shown  a determination  to  refrain  from  the  slightest  exhibition  of 
that  painful  find  fatal  resource  of  vulgar,  ungenerous  minds — 
“personal  abuse.”  We  photographers,  if  ever  any  social  position 
is  to  be  conceded  us,  must  endeavour  to  conform  to  all  those  laws 
and  customs  which  the  refined  and  polished  circles  of  society  intui- 
tively respect  and  follow. 

Feeling  personally  very  strongly  the  loss  of  status  incurred 
by  photographers,  and  believing  that  the  many  are  suffering  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  few,  1 call  upon  all  who  value  right  con- 
duct and  the  cultivation  of  the  amenities  of  good  society  to  show, 
in  some  way  or  another,  that  they  do  not  indorse  such  ill-judged 
and  extravagant  language,  which  disgraces  our  literature,  and  is 
difficult  to  combat  with,  for  it  is  like  a chimney  sweep  in  a crowd — 
the  respectable  stand  on  one  side,  fearing  contact  and  contamina- 
tion.— Yours,  &c.,  Indignant. 


NEW  LAWS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Dear  Sir, — Please  insert  the  following  in  Friday’s  News,  and 
oblige  your  truly,  Geo.  Hooper. 

Special  Notice. 

The  New  Laws  will  be  in  the  hands  of  members  not  later  than 
Monday  next,  and  a special  general  meeting  for  passing  same  will 
be  held  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.,  at  8 p.m.,  on 
Tuesday,  30th  June.  Geo.  Hooper,  Acting  Secretary. 

Winwood  Ilouse,  68,  Canonbury  Park  South,  June  17. 


ALBUMEN  AND  BEER  PROCESS. 

Sir, — In  your  columns  of  last  week  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  fully 
establishes  his  claim  to  being  the  first  to  use  albumen  and  beer  as 
a preservative.  I need  scarcely  say  that  I was  unaware  of  the 
fact,  as  if  I had  been  I should  most  certainly  have  mentioned  it 
in  my  paper  to  the  Year-Book.  I must,  however,  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  applying  the  preservative  in  the  two 
cases  is  somewhat  different,  and,  naturally,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  my  own  method  is  the  better.  I had  tried  Mr.  Davies’  plan 
originally,  and  abandoned  it  for  that  I now  adopt.  There  are  two 
essential  differences  between  the  two : I rdvocate  rendering  the 
albumen  and  beer  very  strongly  alkaline,  and  also  washing  off  any 
excess,  and  finally  giving  a varnish  to  the  film  of  beer  and  pyro- 
gallic  ; and  Mr.  Davies  adds  the  gallic  (or  pyrogallic)  acid  to  the 
albumen  and  beer,  as  also  nitrate  of  silver,  and  allows  the  albumen 
to  dry  without  washing  afterwards.  I lay  great  stress  on  render- 
ing the  film  alkaline:  it  is  an  important  means  for  securing  rapidity. 
The  exposure  necessary  for  a wet  plate  is  sufficient  if  so  prepared. 
One  advantage  of  washing  off  the  albumen  is,  that  Col.  Wortley’s 
strong  alkaline  developer  can  be  used  (minus  the  bromide),  whereas 
with  a thicker  film  of  albumen  it  is  mostly  held  that  this  developer 
is  inadmissible. 

There  are  certain  other  advantages  in  the  final  wash  of  beer 
and  pyrogallic  acid,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  I think 
the  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  working  is  about  as 
large  as  between  the  Fothergill  and  Taupenot  processes.  Davies’ 
process  I am  sure  is  excellent  in  every  way,  but  by  me  has  been 
found  slow.  I would  ask  him  to  give  the  modification  a fair  trial, 
using  the  strong  alkaline  development,  with  but  short  exposure. 
Perhaps  he  will  find  it  worth  continuing.  Call  either  process  by 
what  name  you  will,  they  will  both  yield  a high  class  of  negatives. 

Any  one  using  alkaline  albumen  should  try  dissolving  “ dried 
albumen  ” in  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia.  Place 
twenty-five  grains  in  a dish  and  boil  them  in  one  ounce  of  water. 
The  liquid  will  be  free  from  “ strings,”  and  perfectly  limpid.  This 
is  about  equivalent  to  the  white  of  one  egg.  Dried  albumen  costs 
about  eight  shillings  per  pound,  and  can  be  obtained  from  a 
well-known  manufacturing  chemist.  Blood  albumen  is  nearly  as 
good  as  ov-albumen.— Yours  faithfully, 

W.  De  W.  Abney,  Capt.  R E. 


fwmiungs  0f  jfojcietifa. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  South  London 
Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 


evening  of  Thursday,  June  11th,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  in  tho 
chair.  The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Foxlee  stated  their  experiences  with, 
aurine  for  producing  non-actinic  glass,  the  former  gentleman 
having  used  it  in  varnish,  whilst  the  latter  used  collodion  as  the 
vehicle. 

Mr.  W.  T.  'Wilkinson  exhibited  an  ingenious  plate-holder, 
similar  to  one  he  described  in  our  pages,  a modification  consisting 
in  placing  the  handle  at  the  corner.  After  votes  of  thanks, 

Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  powder  process  as 
practised  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives  at  one  operation 
after  which 

Mr.  Wratten,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Solomon,  gave 
a successful  practical  demonstration  of  the  process,  reproducing  a 
portrait  negative,  and  a negative  of  an  engraving.  He  explained 
various  points  of  detail  as  he  proceeded.  He  used  magnesium 
light,  giving  an  exposure  of  about  two  and  a quarter  minutes, 
and  using  three  feet  of  wire.  This,  he  explained,  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  five  minutes  of  diffused  daylight  He  had  pro- 
duced a good  enlargement  on  the  sensitive  surface  with  an 
exposure  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  formula  for  the  sensitive 
preparation  which  he  employed  differed  somewhat  from  the  other 
formulae  which  he  had  seen  published.  It  stood  as  follows  ■ 

Dextrine 4 ounce 

Grape  sugar  ip  „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia i r „ 

Water  | pint 

Some  conversation  on  the  relative  advantages  of  bichromate  of 
ammonia  and  bichromate  of  potash,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
B.  J.  Edwards  said  that  he  found  that  the  addition  of  a little 
ammonia  to  the  bichromate  of  potash  solution  secured  all  the 
advantages  of  the  ammonia  salt  at  a cheap  rate  ; and  Mr.  Simpson 
pointed  out  that  this  addition  produced  a double  neutral  salt, 
analogous  in  solubility  and  sensitiveness  to  the  simple  ammonia 
salt. 

Mr.  Howard  showed  some  negatives  which  he  had  produced  by 
this  method,  using  very  simple  materials  and  appliances.  He  had 
followed  generally  the  plan  described  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  the 
journals,  but,  as  he  had  no  glucose  at  hand,  he  used  ordinary 
white  sugar.  He  took  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  and 
pounded  it  in  a moitar  for  his  graphite.  Altogether  he  found  the 
process  easy  and  successful. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Wratten  said  that  with  the  aid  of 
an  assistant  he  could  produce  fifteen  or  twenty  completed  dupli- 
cates of  negatives.  He  liked  the  graphite  perfectly  dry,  and  gave 
it  a good  roasting  before  use.  He  liked  to  work  in  a dry  waim  room. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  had  found  it  useful  for  strengthening  nega- 
tives, or  for  obtaining  a duplicate  negative  at  the  back  of  a thin 
negative  giving  the  softened  mezzotint  effect,  which  had  been 
described  as  produced  by  printing  from  two  negatives.  He 
exhibited  two  prints,  one  from  an  untreated  negative,  and  the 
other  from  the  same  negative  after  a duplicate  negative  had  been 
produced  at  the  back,  the  latter  having  a pleasing  softness,  which 
was  regarded  as  very  effective. 

Mr.  Tully  showed  an  ingenious  plate-vice  for  holding  the  glass 
during  cleaning,  simplicity  in  securing  and  releasing  the  plate 
being  obtained  by  turning  a handle  working  on  a pivot  fixed  out 
of  the  centre. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  said  a similar  holder  had  been  desoribed 
and  figured  in  the  Year  Book  of  Photography  a few  years  ago 
(1869). 

After  some  further  conversation,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Wratten,  the  President  gave  his  annual  invitation  to  members  to 
spend  an  evening  at  his  house  on  the  last  Saturday  in  July.  The 
proceedings  then  terminated. 


Mk  in  tfee  $tn&:0. 

Parson’s  Semi-opaque  Varnish. — We  have  examined  and 
tried  a bottle  of  Parson's  semi-opaque  varnish,  and  find  it  admi- 
rable. When  applied  either  upon  bare  glass,  the  collodion  film, 
or  upon  the  surface  of  a varnished  negative,  it  gives  a matt  trans- 
lucent surface,  like  that  of  the  finest  ground  glass,  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  backing  stereoscopic  and  other  transparencies.  It 
presents  a very  fine  tooth  to  a lead  pencil,  permitting  the  most 
delicate  retouching  to  be  effected  without  coarseness  or  granu- 
larity. The  surface  is  very  even  and  very  hard,  and  in  every 
way  satisfactory. 
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Robinson’s  Spottinq-out  Colour. —We  have  received  a 
bottle  of  Robinson’s  “ spotting-out  ” colour,  which  every 
photographer  will  find  a great  boon,  and  having  used  it  once, 
will  scarcely  be  willing  afterwards  to  forego  its  use.  It 
possesses  an  unctuous  quality  which  makes  it  easy  and  pleasant 
to  work.  It  takes  easily  to  the  varnished  surface,  does  not 
spread,  permits  very  fine  touches  of  either  a semi-transparent 
or  perfectly  opaque  character,  and  dries  rapidly  with  precisely 
the  same  effect  as  when  applied.  Its  exact  constitution  we  do 
not  know,  but  it  possesses  something  of  the  quality  of  reduced 
silver,  or  the  deposit  which  forms  a negative,  ground  up  with 
an  essential  oil.  Whatever  its  constitution,  it  is  a capital 
preparation  for  its  purpose. 

Tear-Spots  on  Silvered  Albumen  Paper.—  Mr.  L.  D. 
Judkins  writes  to  the  Photographic  Times  as  follows The 
first  symptom  of  tear-spots  on  the  drying  of  silvered  albumen 
paper  is  the  oily  appearance  on  the  silvered  surface  while 
drying,  the  free  surplus  silver  running  down  the  sheet  in  small 
rivulets,  then  breaking  up  into  small  globe-like  bodies  ; and  if 
left  to  dry,  form  what  it  is  so  often  called  tear-spots,  which  are 
a source  of  great  annoyance  to  many  photographers.  If  at  any 
time  your  paper  dries  as  above  stated,  pin  the  paper  to  a board 
at  each  corner  with  copper  tacks,  and  whilst  moist  take  a tuft 
of  cotton  and  destroy  the  small  bodies  of  silver  as  they  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper  by  brushing  them  away.  But  if  the 
paper  has  become  nearly  surface  dry,  wet  the  tuft  of  cotton 
with  the  drip  on  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  and  moisten  the 
surface  of  the  affected  part  again ; the  paper  now  assumes  a 
smooth  surface,  and  dries  free  from  spots.” 

Bleaching  Ivory,  Bone,  etc.,  by  Light. — M.  Cloez  finds 
that  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days  in 
oil  of  turpentine  is  a most  efficacious  process  for  bleaching 
bone,  ivory,  and  some  other  articles.  Bone  and  ivory  thus 
treated  become  of  a dazzling  whiteness.  The  objects  to  be 
bleached  must  be  suspended  so  as  not  to  quite  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  them,  as  this  is  covered  by  a 
very  thin  acid  layer  produced  during  the  operation.  Other 
similar  essential  oils  produce  the  same  effect. 


©omsgouiifntfj. 

The  Collodio-Chloride  Process.  — Wo  must  apologise  to 
several  correspondents,  who  have  sent  communications  for  publica- 
tion on  this  subject,  for  the  non-insertion  of  their  letters.  A s there 
is  really  no  point  requires  elucidating,  and,  as  Mr.  Bovey  remarked 
in  our  last,  the  process  is  freely  given  to  the  public,  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  further  discussion.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  recognition  of  the  public  of  our  authorship  of  the  process, 
which  has,  indeed,  never  been  disputed  except  by  the  petty  jealousy 
of  one  without  the  rags  of  a reputation  for  originating  anything. 
An  Old  Amateur  writes  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  name  as  Henry  Edward  Thompson,  M.D.,  in  the  “Medical 
Register,”  and  asks,  “ What  credence,  then,  can  be  given  to  any 
statement,  on  any  subject,  by  a person  who,  writing  anonymously, 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  authority  of  a personal  identity  by  fabri- 
cating a name,  and  adding  to  it  initials  belonging  to  an  educated 
rofession”  ? Another  correspondent,  signing  “ R.  A.,”  who  heads 
is  letter  with  the  caption  “ Mad  Dog,"  after  some  good  remarks 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  Eatanswill  style  of  journalistic 
writing,  says: — “I  purposely  leave  out  of  the  present  question 
all  consideration  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  : as  none  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  written  upon  tho  subject  claim  the  discovery 
for  themselves,  and  thoso  upon  whom  they  would  confer  the  honour 
have  disclaimed,  I think  I may  very  well  do  so.  It  seems  to  me, 
from  the  style  of  several  letters  that  havo  lately  appeared,  that  a 
‘ very  pretty  quarrel  ’ has  just  commenced.  The  animus  in  more 
than  one  of  these  articles  is  manifest  enough,  but  all  ‘ pale  their 
ineffectual  fires  ’ before  one  that  appeared  in  last  week’s  Journal, 
from  tho  pen  of  a correspondent  who  adds  ‘ M.D.’  to  his  name. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  M.D.  P Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I should  conclude  tho  initial  letters  stood  for  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Now  I have  the  utmost  admiration  for  tho  healing  art. 

‘“A  leach  well  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  common  weal,’ 

says  (Pope’s)  Homer.  Yet  Burely  a professor  of  this  noble  art 
would  never  descend  to  maim  and  mangle  a reputation  in  the  style 
of  this  M.D. ! It  cannot  be ; and  the  snap,  snarl,  and  bite  of  the 
whole  course  suggest,  as  much  more  appropriate,  the  heading  of  tho 
resent  article.  Certainly  this  correspondent  does  not  do  things 
y halves. 

“ ‘ Frontlcss  and  satire-proof  he  scours  the  streets, 

And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets.’ 

M.D.  has  made  a discovery:  he  understands  it  is  ‘now’  the 
fashion  of  the  town — and  country  too,  ho  might  have  said — to 


quote  Shakespeare.  He  is  right  for  once,  nt  any  rate.  It  is  a 
fact,  although  scarcely  of  the  newest.  The  said  fashion  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  has  extended  itself 
so  far  that  at  last  it  has  even  come  to  the  knowledge  of  M.D. 
He  has  also,  it  would  appear,  made  another  discovery,  in  ascribing 
the  letter  of  your  correspondent  ‘Fairplay  ’ to  your  editorial  pen. 
Lest  he  should  make  yet  another,  and  hold  you  responsible  for  the 
present  communication,  I leave  you  at  liberty  to  furnish  my  name 
to  any  one  who  may  feel  curious  upon  the  subject,  except  to  our 
discoverer  himself.  I am  neither  bashful  nor  timid,  but,  consider- 
ing the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  I 
decidedly  object  to  a.  tete-a-tete  with  ‘ M.D.’ — Yours  truly,  R.  A.” 

“ T.  P.”  and  others  will  see  that  we  cannot,  with  propriety,  devote 
further  space  to  the  subject. 

A.  B. — Excess  of  intensity  and  lack  of  half-tone  may  pioceed  from 
many  causes ; but  in  the  case  you  describe  it  probably  arises  from 
the  collodion  gradually  becoming  less  sensitive  and  more  intenso 
from  age.  You  may  probably  find  a remedy  in  adding  a little  new 
collodion  to  the  old  ; or  you  may  find  that  giving  a longer  expo- 
sure will  aid  you ; or  the  use  of  a developer  containing  thirty  or 
forty  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron  and  fifteen  minims  of  acetic 
acid  to  each  ounce  will  tend  to  the  production  of  more  half-tone. 
The  addition  of  about  half  a grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium  to  each 
ounce,  and  keeping  tho  plate  in  the  bath  a little  longer,  will  often 
prove  a remedy. 

A Subscriber. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  point  out  any  specific 
mode  of  proceeding.  Occasionally  there  are  advertisements  in  our 
columns  seeking  for  such  aid  as  you  describe  for  India  and  the 
colonies.  Failing  the  opportunity  of  waiting  for  such  announce- 
ments, you  might  advertise,  as  the  News  circulates  in  India  and 
the  colonies.  These  are  the  only  modes  of  which  we  know,  except 
chance  recommendation. 

Amateur. — Can  you  find  space  for  an  additional  pane  of  orange 
glass  ? If  so,  that  would  best  meet  the  case.  2.  Stains  may  pro- 
ceed from  many  causes,  but  most  generally  dirty  glasses,  and  long 
exposure  and  prolonged  development,  would  much  increase  tho 
risk.  Have  you  tried  giving  tho  glass  a preliminary  coating  of 
dilute  albumen  ? 3.  The  statement  that  your  negatives  show  a 
tendency  to  be  granular  is  scarcely  sufficiently  specific  to  enable 
us  to  advise  you.  Do  you  mean  that  the  surface  looks  granular 
or  sandy  after  development,  or  that  the  texture  of  the  finished 
negative  is  granular  ? If  the  former,  it  is  probably  becauso  the 
bath  is  becoming  supersaturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  which  must 
be  removed  by  one  of  the  methods  we  have  often  described,  several 
of  which  you  will  find  in  detail  in  our  last  Year-Book.  If  the 
finished  negative  looks  granular  in  texture,  it  may  arise  from 
slight  under-exposure,  and  forcing  in  the  development. 

W.  R. — The  patent  of  the  carbon  process  granted  to  Mr.  Window 
is,  we  havo  no  reason  to  doubt,  valid.  It  is  analogous  to  tho 
powder  enamel  process  and  the  process  used  by  Herr  Obernetter 
in  reproducing  negatives.  Mr.  Window's  patent  is  for  tho  appli- 
cation of  this  process  to  the  production  of  prints  on  paper.  The 
object  of  the  alcohol  is  to  aid  in  coagulating  the  film  of  albumen. 

A Constant  Reader. — The  mottling  is  probably  due  to  fuming 
the  paper  whilst  slightly  damp.  We  have  found  it  occur  in  a 
much  worse  degree  than  in  your  example  from  such  a course. 

Nina.— The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  neutralizing 
chloride  of  gold  solution  is  by  the  use  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  “ prepared  chalk,”  as  it  is  often  named.  The  acetate  bath 
gives  fine  purple  tones  if  tho  negatives  are  good ; it  should  bo 
made  a day  or  two  before  use,  and  need  not  be  neutralized.  It 
will  tono  rapidly  if  made  moderately  strong — say  one  grain  of 
chloride  of  gold  to  four  ounces  of  water.  The  silver  bath  is  best 
used  neutral. 

A.  L. — The  first  step  in  procuring  a patent  consists  in  depositing  at 
the  Patent  Office  in  Southampton  Buildings  a provisional  specifi- 
cation describing  the  invention  in  general  terms.  The  cost  of  the 
Government  stamp  required  for  this  document  is  £5.  This  will 
protect  the  invention  for  six  months.  If  you  intend  to  complete 
the  patent,  you  must  give  notice  within  four  months  of  lodging 
your  provisional  specification,  and  proceed  to  lodge  your  complete 
specification.  The  total  necessary  expenses  of  securing  protection 
for  three  years  are  about  £20,  and  the  total  further  costs  in 
securingprotection  for  the  full  term  of  fourteen  years,  about  £150 
more.  The  best  plan  is  to  employ  a patent  agent,  who  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  and  charge  moderate  fees  for  the  duty. 

Hampshire. — We  are  not  familiar  with  the  lens  you  mention.  The 
best  mode  of  ascertaining  its  capabilities  will  be  by  trial.  You 
will  'find  that  the  greater  the  distance  between  the  lenses  the 
smaller  will  be  tho  field  of  illumination ; but  it  will  be  at  tho  same 
time  flatter. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

Mr.  A.  Beattie,  Preston, 

Photograph  of  John  Holkcr,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  Clatsoh,  Nottingham, 

Three  Photographs  of  Anaient  Earthenware. 
Mr.  W.  Stbket,  Waterford, 

Two  Photographs  of  Kilkispear  Cross. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  in  and  out  of  the  studio. 

The  Most  Popular  Photographic  Pop.traits — The 

Best  Wat  to  View  a Photograph. 

Vie  Most  Popular  Photographic  Port)  aits. — A practice 
prevails  with  some  illustrated  journals,  which  has  of  late 
been  very  much  over-done,  of  presenting  their  readers 
weekly,  or  fortnightly,  with  a cartoon,  or  picture,  of  some 
great  personage.  Vanity  Fair  was  one  of  the  first  of  those 
which  established  quite  a reputation  for  these  kind  of 
portraits,  and  so  popular  were  the  productions  that, 
nat  urally  enough,  all  sorts  of  imitations  speedily  arose,  and 
now  we  have  periodically  an  abundant  crop  of  pictures,  of 
all  sorts,  of  great  and  little  men.  We  have  been  treated 
ad  nauseam  to  this  literary  dish,  and  are  tired  of  looking  at 
the  Joneses  and  Jenkinses  that  are  put  before  our  eyes 
because  the  supply  of  great  men  has  fallen  short ; for  it  is 
only  occasionally,  now-a-days,  that  a Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
or  Albert  Grant  starts  up.  As  we  recently  pointed  out, 
the  London  Figaro  has  recently  made  a pleasant  innovation 
in  the  matter,  and  taken  to  presenting  its  readers  with  a 
genuine  photograph  of  some  personage  of  public  interest. 
The  enterprize  is  a bold  one,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
it  seems  to  have  been  successful,  although  the  presentation 
of  a carte  de  visite  photograph  with  a twopenny  paper 
would  scarcely  be  a paying  speculation,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
prietors are  concerned.  There  is,  however,  yet  one 
improvement  we  should  like  to  see.  The  Figaro  is  of 
course  intended  to  be  always  light  and  amusing,  and  for 
that  reason  gives  its  readers  portraits  of  those  people  who 
are  connected  with  the  opera,  the  drama,  &c. ; but  why 
not  take  a wider  range,  and  give  photographs  of  those 
universally  loved  and  esteemed,  whose  features  are 
rapidly  fading  from  our  memory,  because  they  lived  before 
photography  had  greatly  developed  itself,  and  their 
pictures  are  therefore  comparatively  rare?  There  is 
Thackeray,  for  instance,  of  whom  several  negatives  are 
still  in  existence;  but  few  piivate  albums  possess  a 
picture  of  our  admirable  novelist,  and  a true  and  perma- 
nent photograph  of  him  would  be  prized  beyond  measure 
in  every  home.  And  what  holds  good  of  Thackeray  is 
true  of  other  authors  of  lesser  note,  whether  English  or 
foreign,  who  have  died  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years. 
The  late  Prince  Consort  is  another  instance,  for,  although 
his  portrait  may  be  seen  tolerably  frequently,  still  the 
pictures  in  most  photographic  albums  are  discoloured  aud 
yellow  by  this  time.  There  are  probably  a few  Daguerre- 
otype images  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  still  extant,  which 
might  be  copied,  and  issued  in  this  manner  ; and  very  good 
portraits  no  doubt  exist  of  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  and  other  generals  of  note.  Then  there  are 
two  portraits  which,  when  photography  plays  a part,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted — those  of  Fox  Talbot  and  Daguerre — for 
pictures  of  these  two,  at  any  rate,  of  the  illustrious  trio, 
are  to  be  had  ; of  Nicephore  Niepce,  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  portrait  taken  from  life.  Numerous  other 
notabilities,  now  gone  from  us,  have  been  photographed, 
whose  portraits  we  should  treasure  far  before  those  of  the 
actors  and  authors  of  to-day,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  before  the  fragile  glass  upon  which  many 
such  rare  and  precious  pictures  at  present  exist  becomes 
damaged  and  broken,  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  produce 
prints  either  of  an  unalterable  nature,  or  images  upon 
enamel,  which  could  be  preserved  without  injury  for  those 
who  come  after  us. 

The  Best  11  'ay  to  View  a Photograph. — Few  people  really 
appreciate  the  full  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  from  viewing 
enlarged  photographs  projected  upon  a screen  in  the  same 
way  as  magic  lantern  slides  are  shown.  A few  days  ago 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  a soiree  where  a most 
pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  looking  at  bright  representa- 
tions of  this  kind,  a No.  1b  lens  of  Dallmeyer  being  the 
lens  employed  in  one  of  the  sciopticon  instruments,  the 


etroleum  flame  of  which,  we  may  mention,  burnt 
rilliautly  the  whole  time  without  the  slightest  mishap. 
The  first  display  we  ever  saw  of  this  kind  was  at  Paris, 
where  the  magnificent  transparencies  of  Leon  and  Levy 
were  projected  upon  a screen  at  one  of  the  photographic 
exhibitions  in  that  city.  The  instantaneous  pictures  were 
marvellously  rendered  in  this  way,  one  of  the  slides,  which 
our  readers  may  have  seen,  of  a large  sailing  vessel  being 
tugged  into  harbour  by  a little  steamer,  being  most 
illusionary.  Photographs  such  as  these,  we  make  bold  to 
say,  are  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  enlarged 
and  illuminated  like  this,  for  only  in  this  way  can  every 
detail  be  seen ; and,  if  possible,  it  is  well  to  employ  the 
same  lens  for  enlarging  as  that  originally  used  for  securing 
the  picture,  for  in  this  way  you  get  rid  of  a great  deal  of 
the  distortion  which  is  sometimes  very  painfully  obvious 
when  any  architectural  lines  are  in  the  foreground.  The 
pictures  we  saw'  the  other  night  in  a drawing-room  were 
of  spots  from  every  point  of  the  globe,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  were  some  portraits  of  Eastern  potentates  on 
their  thrones,  in  their  State  robes,  which  were  rendered 
life  size.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  command  the 
presence  of  this  or  that  royal  personage  in  one’s  drawing 
room,  to  be  stared  at  and  amuse  the  guests,  who  freely 
comment  upou  his  awkward  appearance  under  the  trying 
circumstances.  The  easiest  way  to  produce  these  trans- 
parencies is  by  carbon  printing,  because  one  has  simply 
to  expose  a bit  of  carbon  tissue,  and  develop  it  upon  a 
glass  plate,  and  the  thing  is  done ; but  a dry  sensitive 
plate  will  answer  the  purpose  almost  as  well,  only  in  this 
case  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  print  too  deeply,  for 
an  image  made  up  of  silver  particles  will  not  allow  the 
light  to  pass  through  anything  like  so  readily  as  a pigment 
picture,  although  to  the  eye  they  may  appear  equally 
dense. 


GELATINE  AS  A VEHICLE  FOR  SILVER  SALTS 
IN  TIIE  PRODUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  JOSHUA  KING,  M.A.* 

Having  now  described  my  method  of  working,  which  is 
manifestly  open  to  the  objection  that  the  coating  and 
drying  of  the  plates  is  a difficult  matter  when  compared 
with  the  analogous  operations  in  the  collodion  processes,  I 
must  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are  advantages  in  the 
plan  which  more  than  outweigh  these  drawbacks.  And 
first  I w'ould  beg  to  impress  upon  you  that  you  are  not 
asked  to  decide  that  gelatine  is  entitled  to  supersede  collo- 
dion ; all  that  I wish  to  establish  is  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  gelatine  may  be  used  writh  advantage  as  a 
substitute. 

The  wet  process  will  always  hold  its  own  in  the  studio  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  a strong  reaction  in  its  favour  for 
field  work  among  the  most  distinguished  landscape  photo- 
graphers of  the  day  ; still  there  is  a charm  about  dry-plate 
work  which  will  assert  its  influence  ; and  though  commer- 
cial dry  plates  will  continue  to  find  customers,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  there  will  always  be  found  a band  of  enthusiasts 
to  whom  the  labour  of  preparing  their  own  plates  is  one  of 
love,  or  whose  pursuits  carry  them  into  regions  where  they 
are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  mateiials 
with  which  to  prosecute  their  art.  To  these,  I think,  such 
a process  as  1 have  described  may  prove  acceptable.  To 
them  it  will  matter  little  whether  pyroxyline  be  intense  or 
not,  whether  collodion  be  powdery  or  skinny,  whether 
washing  water  be  pure  or  foul ; a teakettle,  a tumbler,  and 
a damp  towel  will  distil  as  much  water  as  they  require  in 
a few  minutes,  and  a packet  of  gelatine  will  be  all  that 
they  will  have  to  carry,  in  the  place  of  that  dangerous 
travelling  companion  the  ether  bottle. 

Not  only  will  the  impedimenta  of  the  gelatine-worker  be 
lighter  and  simpler  than  that  of  his  fellow-labourer  who 
prefers  collodion,  but  it  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
quality  of  his  work  will  be  more  uniform,  every  plate 
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which  he  prepares  will  be  exactly  like  every  other  one  of 
the  same  batch  ; whereas  a small  difference  in  the  time  in 
which  the  collodion  plate  has  been  in  the  washing  water, 
or  the  organifier  will  often  alter  its  character  materially, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid  evaporation  which  is 
inevitable  in  hot  climates  forbids  the  hope  that  the  last 
plate  shall  be  as  the  first.  I wish  I were  able  to  lay  before 
you  a series  of  plates  which  would  worthily  illustrate  the 
process,  and  show  that  in  point  of  technical  excellence 
gelatine  negatives  are  not  to  be  despised,  but  I have  not 
had  the  time  or  opportunity  for  negative-making  since 
the  weather  became  propitious.  Of  those  which  will  be 
laid  before  you,  one  only,  taken  early  in  January  last,  is 
worthy  of  notice  ; and  it  is  not  put  forward  as  a specimen 
picture  or  remarkable  for  well-timed  exposure  and  happy 
development.  It  will,  however,  serve  to  show  the  char- 
acteristics of  gelatine  work,  which  seem  to  be  softness 
and  delicacy  of  detail.  I would  also  draw  your  attention 
to  a batch  of  failures,  to  each  of  which  I have  appended  a 
note  suggesting  a cause  and  a remedy.  If  any  members  of 
the  society  who  have  experimented  with  gelatine  can  verify 
ray  observations,  or  indicate  their  error  where  I have  come 
to  wrong  conclusions,  I think  the  work  of  those  who  come 
after  will  be  simplified. 

The  only  novelty  that  I have  imported  into  the  process 
is  the  use  of  dialysis,  to  which  I was  driven  in  my  endea- 
vours to  get  rid  of  the  nitrates  which  are  produced  by 
double  decomposition ; and  I am  prepared  to  be  met  by 
the  objection  that  I am  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
double  decomposition  in  the  gelatine  solution  at  all.  Mr. 
Sutton,  who  advocates  what  I may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
call  the  indirect  method  of  sensitizing  an  emulsion,  defends 
his  plan  on  the  ground  that  he  gets  rid  of  “ double  decom- 
position within  the  emulsion  itself,  with  all  the  attendant 
evils  of  that  method.” 

I do  not  rightly  understand  in  what  the  perniciousness 
of  double  decomposition  consists.  In  the  wet  process  the 
film  is  charged  with  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  by  direct 
double  decomposition  in  the  bath ; and  no  evil  results 
accrue,  so  far  as  I can  see.  Why,  then,  should  the  same 
agency  be  condemned  in  an  emulsion  process  when  all  the 
obnoxious  results  can  be  removed  afterwards  with  little 
care  and  no  trouble  V 

I will  assume  that  an  emulsion  can  be  made  by  precipi- 
tating bromide  of  silver  from  aqueous  solutions,  wash- 
ing if  and  mixing  it  with  gelatine,  equal  to  that  which  is 
obtained  by  dialysis — what  advantage  has  the  former  over 
the  latter l I he  preparation  of  the  bromide  of  silver 
requires  time  and  care.  It  is  very  liable  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  waste,  an  l in  the  end  the  success  of  the 
operation  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  energy  with  which 
the  pestle  and  mortar  have  been  worked  ; whereas  by  pro- 
moting double  decomposition  in  the  gelatine,  as  1 advise, 
no  difficulty  whatever  is  found  in  procuring  an  emulsion 
of  unimpeachable  quality  as  regards  absence  of  granula- 
tion, and  neither  skill  nor  strength  are  required  for  the 
simple  operation  which  removes  the  obnoxious  nitrates. 

1 must  admit  that  my  method  may  take  a little  longer, 
but  as  it  does  not  demand  fixed  attention  while  the  dialysis 
is  in  use,  there  need  be  no  waste  of  time. 

I have  not  tested  my  emulsion  for  free  nitrate,  or  free 
bromide,  but  I imagine  that  when  it  is  dialysed  it  is  to  all 
practical  purposes  neutral,  as  diffusion  has  abstracted  all 
but  a trace  of  the  free  salts. 

The  proportions  of  potassium,  bromide  and  silver  nitrate 
which  I employ  are,  as  you  will  observe,  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  chemical  equivalents.  One  emulsion  which 
I made  with  an  equivalent  weight  of  ammouium  bromide 
seemed  to  be  much  less  sensitive  than  that  with  potassium  ; 
but  whether  the  difference  was  real  or  only  apparent, 
owing  to  unfavourable  condition  of  light,  1 cannot  say,  as 
I did  not  repeat  the  experiment. 

1 have  reason  to  believe  that  the  plates  will  keep  well ; 
but  special  care  must  be  bestowed  on  plate-cleaning  if 


they  are  to  be  kept.  For  a proof  of  this  1 would  call  your 
attention  to  a stain  on  a plate  exposed  four  months  after 
preparation,  where  the  mark  of  a pneumatic  plate-holder, 
used  in  India  two  years  before,  is  plainly  visible,  though 
the  plate  had  been  used  and  cleaned  at  least  a dozen  times 
in  the  interim.  The  metallic  marblings  visible  on  the 
same  plate  I am  disposed  to  refer  to  an  abnormal  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver  salt  in  the  film,  caused  by  a leakage  of 
gas  into  the  room  vffiere  the  plate  box,  which  was  not  air- 
tight, was  kept.  The  plates  are  fairly  free  from  blurring  ; 
and  I use  no  backing  with  them,  as  I think  that  they  are 
uot  liable  to  that  form  of  blurring  which  is  caused  by 
reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate. 

I have  said  nothing  about  the  development  of  the  plates, 
as  I think  each  worker  has  a method  which  answers  well 
in  his  own  hands,  and  that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  it  to  gelatine  films.  The  only  stumbling-block  is 
the  blistering  to  which  I have  alluded  earlier ; and  the 
cause  1 believe  to  be,  generally,  moisture  in  the  film.  For 
the  more  subtle  variety  which  I have  indicated,  I cannot 
at  present  prescribe ; but  I trust  that  its  origin  will  be 
discovered,  and  its  occurrence  obviated,  if  the  experience 
of  successful  gelatine-workers  is  placed  at  your  service. 

As  regards  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  emulsion,  1 can 
say  but  little : I have  kept  it  a month  in  cold  weather 
without  any  change  taking  place,  and  the  quality  of  the 
plates  prepared  respectively  at  times  separated  by'  that 
interval  has  been  identical. 

1 do  not  think  there  is  any  other  point  in  my  formula 
which  requires  explanation,  unless  it  be  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  1 adopted  this 
addition  upon  the  recommendation  of  a gentleman  signing 
himself  “ Ostendo  non  Ostento,"  who  wrote  on  the  pro- 
cess in  the  British  Journal  last  autumn,  and  I find  that  I 
can  get  a fine  emulsion,  free  from  dots,  more  easily  when 
I use  it  than  when  I substitute  water.  I cannot  trust 
myself  to  explain  what  I regard  as  a fact,  so  as  to  satisfy 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
alcoholicsolution  may  convict  me  of  empiricism  ; but  if  pre- 
cipitation is  to  some  extent  retarded  by  the  different  density 
of  the  two  menstrua,  I venture  to  submit  that  I am  justi- 
fied in  believing  that  the  precipitate  is  more  finely  divided. 

in  conclusion,  1 need  hardly  remind  you  that  in  dealing 
with  subjects  in  which  physical  science  is  the  arbiter,  I am 
Venturing  into  a region  which  the  feet  of  the  uninitiated 
can  hardly  tread  without  stumbling  ; I must  therefore  beg 
you  to  excuse  the  crudity  of  my  opinions  on  the  ground  of 
inexperience,  and  to  pardon  the  length  of  these  remarks 
in  consideration  for  the  garrulity  of  an  enthusiast. 


UPON  THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  TI1E  SURFACE 
OF  TINTED  BROMIDE  OF  SIEVER  TO  THE 
DIFFERENT  COLOURS  OF  THE  SPECTRUM. 

BY  1)R.  D.  VON  MONCKHOVEN.* 

Presented  by  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S. 

In  the  month  cf  December  last  I became  acquainted  with 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Vogel  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  dry 
plates  to  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
According  to  Dr.  Vogel,  a plate  prepared  with  bromide  of 
silver  is  sensitive  only  to  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  more 
refrangible  than  the  green;  whilst,  if  the  bromide  film  is 
coloured  yellow  or  red,  it  becomes  sensitive  to  the  yellow 
and  red  portions  of  the  spectrum  at  the  same  time. 

M.  Vogel  goes  so  far  as  to  lay  this  down  as  a general 
law.  He  affirms  that  by  adding  to  the  bromide  of  silver 
any  colour  which  absorbs  a certain  part  of  the  spectrum, 
the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  in  the  bromide  will  be  found 
in  this  portion. 

For  some  years  past  I have  occupied  myself  with 
spectrum  observations,  with  the  object  of  determining  by 
photography  the  coincidences  of  the  ultra-violet  rays 
with  the  brilliant  ray3  of  metals  and  gases.  I have 
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moreover,  sought  means  to  establish  these  coincidences  in 
that  portion  of  the  spectrum  visible  to  the  eye : but  ail 
my  efforts  have  hitherto  been  in  vain  to  obtain  photo- 
graphic reproductions  in  the  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

I was,  therefore,  in  a great  hurry  to  employ  the  method 
indicated  by  Dr.  Vogel ; unfortunately,  however,  it  was 
only  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  I have  been  enabled 
to  establish  my  apparatus  satisfactorily.  Another  motive 
I had  for  repeating  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Vogel 
was  this:  we  know  that  all  opticians,  when  they  desire 
to  construct  a lens  free  from  aberration  for  the  chemical 
or  actinic  rays,  always  start  with  the  assumption  that  the 
maximum  sensitiveness  of  our  photographic  films  is  to  be 
found  near  line  G in  the  indigo  portion  of  the  spectrum. 
Now,  if  this  maximum  be  displaced — as  would  have  been 
the  case  upon  the  coloured  surfaces  of  Dr.  Vogel — there 
would  be  no  plan  of  rendering  an  objective  free  from 
aberration  in  the  above  sense  for  all  photographic 
processes  alike. 

Thus,  a lens  exempt  from  aberration  for  the  ordinary 
collodion  process  would  have  a considerable  amount  of 
aberration  when  used  with  bromide  of  silver  tinted  red, 
yellow,  &c.  ft  became  a matter  of  urgency,  therefore,  to 
thoroughly  establish  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Vogel's  dis- 
covery, and  I desired  to  do  so  with  the  most  perfectly 
constructed  apparatus. 

The  description  of  apparatus  I employed  was  as 
ollows : — At  A was  placed  a heliostat,  Leon  Foucault’3 


A 


construction,  having  a silvered  mirror  which  reflected  the 
rays  in  a horizontal  direction.  In  the  path  of  the  solar 
beams  I placed  a condenser*,  five  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and  90  centimetres  focus.  The  solar  image  was  thrown 
upon  the  slit  C of  the  spectroscope  formed  by  a collimeter 

• The  object  of  the  coodenser  is  to  tfive  the  spectrum  a much  greater 
degree  of  intensity  than  th*t  possessed  by  direct  solar  rays  only.  The 
clean. ess  of  the  rays  is  in  no  way  affected  if  the  opening  (t'-at  is  to  say, 
the  reUiinn  of  the  di.tme  er  to  the  focal  length)  of  the  condenser  be  le->s 
than  that  of  the  lens  of  the  collimeter,  and  the  prisms  be  of  sufficient 
dimensions. 


(C  D)  of  18  inches  focus.  The  dispersion  was  obtained  by 
four  large  prisms,  of  45  degrees,  made  of  Chance’s  extra- 
dense  flint  glass.  The  lens  of  the  spectroscope  was  re- 
placed by  a lens  (1)  of  90  centimetres  focus,  mounted 
in  a bellows  camera.  The  image  (L  M)  of  the  spectrum  is 
received  upon  a moveable  plate  in  such  a way  that  one  may 
secure  several  impressions  upon  the  same  plate. 

By  reason  of  the  considerable  dispersion  of  the  four 
prisms,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  whole  of 
the  spectrum  upon  one  plate.*  Besides,  focussing 
would  be  impossible,  as  every  portion  of  the  spectrum 
has  a corresponding  different  focus.  The  spectroscope 
which  I have  just  described  is,  in  other  respects,  identical 
with  that  of  Kirchoff.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  negatives 
which  accompany  this  memoir  that  all  the  rays  marked 
upon  the  spectrum  of  Kirchoff,  even  the  finest,  are  here 
reproduced.-  This  fact,  1 think,  will  be  taken  as  a stan- 
dard of  the  precision  with  which  I have  worked. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  will,  moreover,  exhibit  to 
the  members  of  the  society  a photographic  reproduction  of 
the  Kirchoff  spectrum  which  I have  produced  expressly, 
and  another  image  of  the  spectrum  which  I owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  New  York,  obtained  direct 
by  photography,  and  upon  which  I have  marked  all  the 
corresponding  lines  of  Kirchoff. 

When  a wet  collodion  plate  is  exposed  in  the  spectro- 
scopic apparatus  which  I have  just  described  (the  opening 
of  the  slit  being  l-30th  of  a millimetre)  for  a brief  period — 
fire  seconds,  for  instance — a spectrum  B is  obtained, 
limited  to  the  indigo.  I have  focussed  this  portion  of  the 
spectrum  with  particular  care,  and  every  one  may  see  the 
absolute  clearness  of  the  lines,  the  finest  corresponding  to 
portions  2700  to  2870  of  Kirchoff.  To  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  the  plate  against  a well-lighted  ground  glass, 
and  to  employ  a powerful  magnifier. 

The  maximum  sensitiveness  of  our  plates  for  the 
solar  spectrum  is  in  the  indigo.  The  same  plate 
being  submitted  to  an  exposure  in  the  apparatus  for 
two  minutes  (see  Plate  I.,  spectrum  A),  the  action 
extended  on  one  side  to  HH'  and  on  the  other  to  E.  But 
the  clearness  of  the  rays  disappeared  by  a phenomenon 
analogous  to  irradiation.  The  lines  spread  on  account  of 
excessive  development.  Moreover,  the  focus  having  been 
made  at  G,  all  the  other  lines  lack  clearness. 

In  Plate  II.,  line  F was  focussed  ; it  carries  three  spec- 
tra, the  fix st  (0)  exposed  for  four  minutes,  the  two  others 
twenty  seconds.  Upon  this  plate  can  be  seen  clearly  in 
spectrum  C all  the  lines  comprised  between  G and  b,  and 
the  image  extends  to  beyond  E,  to  1450  of  Kirchoff. 

I experimented  with  other  wet  collodion  plates,  but, 
notwithstanding  a prolonged  exposure,  I was  unable  to  get 
beyond  the  limit  of  1450  in  the  Kirchoff  tables.  Plate  III. 
was  focussed  upon  lines  bb",  and  shows  with  exceeding 
clearness  all  the  lines  of  Kirchoff  from  1660  to  1450. 
These  last  lines  are  wanting  in  Rutherford’s  spectrum,  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  not  having  employed  a condenser. 

Plate  IV.  represents  two  spectra  obtained  upon  bromide 
of  silver  alone,  without  iodide  in  the  collodion.  The  lower 
half  of  the  plate  has  been  submitted  in  the  first  place  to 
the  action  of  weak  daylight  for  a few  seconds.  This  last 
carries  the  spectrum  IT,  the  upper  part  of  the  plate  the 
spectrum  G.  Each  image  has  been  exposed  two  minutes 
in  bright  sunshine. 

This  plate  shows  all  the  lines  clearly,  and  proves  that 
bromide  of  silver,  employed  in  wet  collodion,  is  not  more 
sensitive  to  green  than  iodide,  for  the  impression  is 
identical  with  that  of  Plate  III. 

Finally,  Plate  V.  is  prepared  with  collodion  containing 
a little  coralline  to  tint  {he  film  red  ; and  as  I am  entering 
here  upon  Dr.  Vogel’s  experiments,  I will  detail  my  plan 
of  working. 

The  collodion  contains  two  per  cent,  of  the  doub’e  bro- 
mide of  cadmium  and  ammonium  ; the  silver  bath  wa?  of 

• The  total  leugih  if  tha  suc-tum  ,vas  moie  than  fort  centimetres. 
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eighteen  per  cent,  strength,  and  the  plate  was  immersed 
for  ten  minutes.  The  plate  was  exposed  for  five  minutes 
to  the  action  of  the  spectrum,  the  focussing  being  made 
at  E.  The  development  was  conducted  with  iron  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  I imperfectly  fixed  the  plate,  which  is 
still  red  with  the  coralline  it  contains.  An  examination 
of  the  image  shows  that  it  is  perfectly  defined  between 
H IT  and  E.  But  it  is  evident  that  uot  a line  has  rendered 
itself  visible  in  the  yellow  and  red.  In  one  word,  the 
plates  tinted  with  coralline  and  the  untinted  ones  are 
identical.  The  same  result  was  obtained  with  aniline 
green. 

I then  tried  a dry  plate  produced  with  bromide  of  silver, 
placing  in  the  preservative,  coralline,  Bismarck  yellow, 
fuchsine,  &c.  In  a word,  I varied  my  experiments  in 
every  possible  way,  and  in  none  of  them  did  the  image 
transgress  the  limit  of  1450  of  Kirchoff.  Indeed,  on  some 
of  these  plates  I obtained  no  image  at  all. 

I also  experimented  with  coloured  papers,  but  without 
any  result. 

I must  confess  that  these  negative  results  have  filled  me 
with  surprise.  Nevertheless,  if  my  information  is  correct, 
in  Bunsen’s  laboratory  at  Heidelberg  no  results  also  have 
been  obtained.  I have  just  received  a letter  from  an 
illustrious  French  physicist  who  also  tells  me  that  he  has 
obtained  no  results  at  all.  From  the  Ecole  Normale,  and 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris  ; from 
Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  Mr.  Spillcr,  and  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley,  in  England  ; and  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  America, 
the  same  negative  results  are  reported.  Therefore  I 
conscientiously  believe  l)r.  Vogel  to  be  in  error.  An 
attentive  examination  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  memoir  and  my  own 
results  may,  perhaps,  be  instrumental  in  discovering  the 
origin  of  the  error  in  which  our  estimable  author  has 
fallen. 

Dr.  Vogel  affirms  that  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are 
absolutely  pure.  This  is  true  in  theory,  but  not  so  in 
practice.  In  the  first  place,  1 remark  that  Dr.  Vogel  uses 
a slit  of  a quarter  of  a millimetre  in  width,  and  only  one 
prism  of  flint  glass.  This  slit  is  teu  times  Larger  than 
those  which  are  ordinarily  employed,  and  does  not  allow 
one  to  see  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  with  clearness. 
Besides  (and  this  is  an  essential  point)  the  glass  prism  is 
not  absolutely  transparent,  and  diffuses  rays  of  every 
refrangibility  over  the  whole  photographic  surface. 
Finally  (and  this  applies  especially  to  apparatus  of  several 
prisms),  as  the  pencil  of  rays  refracted  by  the  prism  has 
a large  angle  of  divergence,  it  always  happens  that  a 
portion  of  the  red  is  reflected  upon  the  interior  wall  of  the 
tube  of  the  eyepiece  when  the  violet  is  under  observation, 
and  the  violet  is  reflected  when  the  extreme  red  is  being 
observed.  This  is  why  coloured  glass  is  always  placed  in 
front  of  the  slit  by  Kirchoff  and  others.  If  the  red  is 
being  examined — especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  line 
C or  A — a red  glass  is  employed ; or  if  it  is  the  violet, 
then  a violet  glass  is  placed  in  front.* 

To  convince  the  members  of  the  society  of  this  pheno- 
menon of  the  diffusion  of  light  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  photographic  plate,  I produced  plate  0 with  a direct- 
vision  spectroscope  composed  of  five  prisms,  equivalent 
for  dispersion  to  two  prisms  of  flint  glass  of  GO0.  It  is 
understood  I have  employed  a small  slit  one-twentieth  of  a 
millimetre  to  render  all  the  lines  visible. 

The  upper  spectrum  was  obtained  in  five  seconds.  It 
is  limite  1 by  the  blue  and  indigo.  The  spectrum  in  the 
middle  has  been  exposed  for  one  minute,  the  lowest  for 
ten  minutes.  It  reaches  beyond  the  violet  and  red.  When 
one  is  uot  on  one’s  guard,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  spectrum 
has  been  obtained  ; but  it  is  only  the  diffused  light  which 
illumines  the  prism  that  has  acted,  and  the  proof  of  this 
is,  that  neither  the  vertical  lines  which  characterize  solar 


* Or  between  the  eyepiece  and  the  eye.  The  eyepiece  In  photographic 
observations  is  the  sensitive  plate;  therefore  it  U better  to  «-lace  the 
coloured  glass  in  front  of  the  slit. 


light,  nor  the  long  horizontal  lines  which  come  from  the 
shutters  of  the  slit,  are  visible  in  these  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum. The  spectrum  of  one  minute  and  that  of  ten  are  in 
reality  alike 

I am  quite  convinced  that  Dr.  Vogel's  plates  do  not 
show  the  double  line  1),  nor  the  line  C,  nor  the  lines 
B and  A of  the  solar  spectrum.  To  obtain  these  lines 
with  all  the  clearness  of  Fraunhofer's  spectrum,  only  an 
ordinary  spectroscope  is  necessary,  with  one  flint  prism 
of  60°.  But  the  slit  must  be  narrow  — for  instance,  about 
l-20th  of  a millimetre.  Neither,  as  has  been  affirmed  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  is  the  bromide  of  silver,  coloured  red  with 
coralline,  so  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  to  the  red  as  it  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  the  blue  and  the  indigo 
with  a ten  seconds’  exposure  to  the  solar  spectrum.  For, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  ten  seconds  I obtain  the 
violet,  indigo,  and  blue,  with  several  hundreds  of  lines, 
upon  a dry  bromide  plate. 

If  Dr.  Vogel  would  expose  in  an  ordinary  spectroscope, 
with  a narrow  slit,  one  of  his  plates  for  only  a few  seconds 
towards  evening,  he  would  find  that  lie  would  obtain  a 
splendid  spectrum  with  all  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
together  with  other  lines  due  to  absorption  of  atmospheric 
moisture. 

The  publication  of  a spectrum  by  photography  in  one 
of  the  journals  is  the  most  practical  plan  for  Dr.  Vogel  to 
pursue  in  order  to  decide  whether  he  has  discovered  a 
new  process  or  not ; for  a photographic  spectrum  of  these 
regions  of  the  spectrum  would  be  a proof  beyond  cavil  of 
the  results  stated  to  have  been  obtained  by  him.  All 
other  arguments  would  be  valueless  against  this. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Dr.  Vogel  promises,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Spiller,  to  publish  his  method  of  proceeding  in  every  par- 
ticular, in  Toggendorf’s  “ Annalen,’  I propose,  as  soon  as 
they  are  made  known,  to  follow  them  accurately,  and 
publish  the  result. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A POCKET  CAMERA. 

W.  J.  LANCASTER.  F.G.S.,  ETC.* 

This  apparatus  consists  of  three  parts ; the  camera, 
with  its  three  double  dry  plate  slides ; the  lens ; the 
stand.  In  the  first  place  we  must  describe  the  camera. 
This  consists  of  a bellows  body  made  of  a strip  of  leather 
measuring  17  in.  by  G in. ; this  is  glued  end  to  end  so  as 
to  make  a hollow  square  measuring  4*jin.  broad,  and  3J 
in.  high,  being,  of  course,  G in.  long.  The  next  process  is 
to  bend  the  corners  so  as  to  be  able  to  fold  the  bellows. 
In  the  bellows  of  my  camera  we  put  five  folds,  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  being  bent  down, and  the  second  »nd  fourth 
being  bent  upwards,  so  as  to  occupy  smallest  space 
possible.  Let  us  assume,  therefore,  that  a bellows  is  made 
which  when  folded  measures  4g  in.  by  8}  in.  by  ^ in. 
Now  stretch  bellows  out  to  full  extent  and  glue  into  the 
inner  surfaces  a thin  dead  black  linen  ; put  bellows  by  for 
two  or  three  days  until  glue  is  perfectly  dry  before 
attempting  to  mount  it.  Now,  for  making  the  front  of 
camera,  get  a good  piece  of  well-seasoned  mahogany 
measuring,  when  planed,  54in.  by  4£in.  by  £ in.  in  thickness, 
also  two  stripsof  good  mahogany  4£in.  by  f in.  by  $ in., 
and  two  54  by  fin.  by  § in.  These  must  be  dovetailed 
together  to  make  the  framework  to  hold  front  on  ; they 
must  have  pieces  of  brass  at  each  corner,  clamping  corners, 
and  screwed  into  sides  with  small  brass  screws.  The  front 
piece  must  be  planed  down  on  back  side  for  one  inch  all 
the  way  round  to  a thickness  of  £ in.  This  is  on  purpose 
to  make  the  instrument  more  portable  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  at  the  same  time  leaviug  a space  3$  in.  by  2$  in. 
in  centre  of  front,  having  a thickness  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  for  the  flange  of  a lens  to  be  screwed  on  to,  giving  a 
good  hold  to  screws.  The  front  is  new  to  be  screwed  and 
glued  on  to  framework  : we  use  about  a dozen  ^-in.  brass 
screws,  three  on  each  side.  This  gives  to  the  front  a firm 
appearance,  and,  although  light  ,yet  it  is  very  strong.  The 
• We  slightly  condense  the  above  article  from  the  ling  hah  J fechamt. 
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bellows  must  be  glued  on  to  the  back  of  the  front,  care 
being  taken  to  completely  glue  the  bellows  all  the  way 
round,  so  as  to  prevent  the  smallest  possibility  of  the 
ingress  of  light.  The  back  portion  of  camera  consists  of  a 
framework  measuring  5J  in.  by  4Jin.  by  4 in.,  dovetailed 
and  clamped  with  brass  similar  to  the  portion  behind  front 
board.  This  framework  is  a little  deeper  than  front  part, 
because  of  having  to  take  the  other  end  of  bellows  ; the 
clear  inside  of  back  part  is  4J  in.  by  3^  in.,  and  a depres- 
sion is  made  in  the  front  portion  of  this  frame  for  glueing 
hinder  part  of  bellows.  Having  now  made  skeleton  part 
of  camera,  glue  bellows  to  front,  part  and  also  to  back,  so 
as  to  fold  easily,  and  to  measure,  when  folded,  one  inch. 
Then  put  a screw  into  back  part  on  each  side,  and  a small 
hook  to  clip  on  to  screw,  so  as  to  keep  two  portions 
together  when  carrying. 

Now  as  to  the  provision  for  holding  slides.  The  i 
back  part  of  camera  has  two  brass  strips  screwed 
on  vertically,  for  slides  to  go  up  and  down  easily. 
The  brass  pieces  are  4J  in.  long,  J in.  wide,  and 
about  as  thick  as  a worn  threepenny  piece.  These 
strips  are  screwed  on  to  each  side  with  four  brass  screws. 
The  tops  of  the  strips  are  slightly  rounded,  so  as  not  to 
break  edges  of  slides  when  slipping  up  or  down.  At  the 
top,  across  the  camera,  where  slides  move  over,  there  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  black  velvet,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  i 
light  down  on  to  plate. 

There  is  just  one  more  particular  to  mention  about  camera: 
that  is,  the  method  of  holding  it  when  stretched  out.  This, 
of  course,  may  be  accomplished  in  many  wa  vs  ; a folding  tail- 
board may  be  used,  but  this  makes  camera  a J-  in.  thicker 
when  closed,  and  several  ounces  heavier  for  carrying. 

I have  tried  man}’* 1  methods,  and  have  adopted  the 
following,  namely,  a strip  of  brass  C in.  long  and  14  in. 
broad,  and  about  as  thick  as  a shilling.  It  should  be  made 
of  hard  metal.  About  1J  in.  from  one  end  a nut  is  soldered 
on,  with  an  inside  thread  to  screw  on  to  stand ; in  the  end 
nearest  to  this  screw  make  two  holes  as  wide  apart  as  the 
metal  will  allow  : the  holes  to  be  about  J in.  diameter. 
These  are  for  the  purpose  of  holding  camera  front  by 
means  of  two  thumbscrews,  the  screws  screwing  into  a 
brass  plate,  which  is  permanently  fixed  to  bottom  of 
camera.  From  the  screws  for  stand  to  within  J-  in. 
of  other  end  of  brass  plate  a slot  is  cut  ^ in.  wide,  and 
on  to  the  bottom  of  back  portion  of  camera  a brass  plate 
is  screwed  with  a projecting  piece  4 iu.  by  $ in. ; this  is 
made  to  slide  easily,  and  yet  firmly,  iu  the  slot 
of  brass  plate.  There  is  a screw  which  binds  the 
plate  to  back  of  camera  at  any  given  point,  according 
to  focus  of  lens.  Upon  the  top  of  camera  put  two  small 
screws  like  battery  screws,  allowing  a stockiug  necdle  to 
pass  through  them,  the  needle  being  broken  to  suit 
greatest  length  of  camera  when  drawn  out.  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  camera  can  be  made  to  swing  either  back- 
wards or  forwards  by  means  of  this  needle  and  loosening 
of  the  screw  underneath  back  of  camera.  Having  now 
finished  our  camera,  we  must  next  turn  our  attention  to 
the  dark  slides. 

First,  let  us  construct  the  ground  glass  slides.  Take  two 
strips  of  mahogany  4 inches  long,  Jin.  wide,  and  gin.  thick  ; 
these  are  for  the  two  sides  of  slide;  then  two  slips 
of  mahogany  5£in.  long,  Jin.  broad,  {{in.  thick; 
these  are  for  top  and  bottom.  They  must  be  mitred 
at  the  corners,  and  a groove  made  on  one  side  to 
hold  a piece  of  ground  glass  4J  in.  by  3J  in.  ; the  glass 
sinks  into  frame  to  its  own  depth,  and  is  held  down  by  four 
brass  strips,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  ground  glass,  screwed 
on  either  side  of  slide.  The  edges  of  this  slide  may  be 
grooved,  so  as  to  slide  down  the  brass  works  at  back  of 
camera ; or  the  frame  may  be  made  small  enough 
to  slip  through  space  between  brass  plates  on  back 
of  camera,  and  in  this  case  the  focussing  slide  could 
be  hinged  on  to  top  of  camera,  so  that  it  could  be 
beat  over  top  of  camera  when  exposing  a plate.  The  dark 


slides  are  the  most  difficult  part  of  apparatus  au  amateur 
can  attempt.  The  double  dry-plate  slide  consists  of 
two  halves  exactly  alike,  and  hinged  at  bottom  of 
each  slide : the  size  of  slide  when  upright  is  5£in. 
long,  4£  in.  high,  and  3 in.  thick,  each  half,  of 
course,  being  3-lGin.  thick.  Each  half  consists  of  a 
framework  similar  to  frame  for  focussing  slide,  and  is 
made  of  two  strips  of  mahogany  for  sides  4in.  long,  kin . 
broad,  fin.  thick  ; the  bottom  strip  is  in.  by  Jin.  by  fin.  ; 
the  top  piece  5Jin.  by  Jin.  by  fin.  thick  ; the  fin.  taken  off 
s to  allow  slide  to  move  up  and  down.  The  four  pieces 
are  fastened  together  exactly  in  same  manner  as  focussing 
slide,  and  have  a space  to  hold  a glass  4f  in.  by  3 Jin.  in 
their  inner  sides,  the  outer  sides  having  a groove  from  top 
to  bottom  to  slide  down  brass  strips  on  camera.  The 
movable  slide  for  exposing  plate  moves  down  a groove 
immediately  in  front  of  part  to  hold  plate  ; this  slide  can 
be  made  of  a piece  of  mahogany  4|in.  by  3Jin.  by  fin. 
thick,  or  can  be  made  of  tin  or  any  metal  same  size  as 
above  These  slides  are  better  when  made  in  two  pieces, 
and  fastened  together  by  a strip  of  leather,  the  hinge  thus 
made  being  useful  in  preventing  the  side  slipping  down 
when  exposing  a plate,  and  also  preventing  any  light 
passing  through  space  between  camera  and  slide:  at  the 
bottom  of  this  slide  there  is  a narrow  strip  of  wood, 
stretching  across  from  side  to  side,  to  prevent  the  photo- 
grapher pulling  the  slide  completely  out  of  dark  slide.  On 
the  top  part  of  the  dark  slide  are  two  small  pieces  of  brass, 
movable  round  a screw;  these  keep>  the  movable  slides 
down  when  carrying,  and  by  turning  the  piece  of  brass 
round  the  slide  is  free,  and  can  be  raised.  Supposing  the 
two  halves  of  the  dark  slide  to  be  made,  we  must  then 
devise  a method  of  opening  and  of  fastening  them  together 
when  closed.  This  proved  a slight  difficulty  to  me  when 
making  the  camera^  in  their  present  extreme  portability  ; 
and,  after  many  experiments,  I made  a small  fastener  on 
top  ot  slides,  which  acts  simply  and  well.  A piece  of  brass 
fin.  long,  and  fin.  broad,  and  l-40th  of  an  inch  thick,  has 
n hole  drilled  through  one  end,  and  a slit  filed  in  other  end. 
The  piece  is  screwed  down  on  to  one  half  of  slide,  and  a 
1 screw  is  screwed  on  to  other  half  of  slide,  so  that  when 
closed  the  piece  of  brass  is  pushed  atong,  till  the  slit  closes 
j over  screw,  and  holds  them  together.  I put  two  of  these 
small  plates  one  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  slide.  The 
hinges  arc  at  the  bottom  of  the  slide,  and  each  half  of 
hinge  is  let  into  the  corresponding  half  of  slide,  thus 
i causing  slide  to  touch  in  every  part.  But  we  have  not  yet 
made  slide  light-tight.  'This  is  easily  done  by  making  a 
groove  all  round  one  half  of  slide,  immediately  outside 
part  for  holding  glass,  and  glueing  strips  of  wood  on  other 
half,  so  that  when  closed  the  strips  would  push  into 
I grooves,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  light.  The 
i movable  slide  has  a piece  of  leather  glued  on  to  front 
[ surface  at  the  top  part,  to  enable  one  to  lift  it  up. 

Youkshihe  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactuues.— 
An  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Leeds  Mechanics', 
i Institute  and  Literary  Society,  and  Schools  of  Art  and  Science 
j will  be  held  in  1876,  to  open  on  the  first  of  May.  The 
object  of  the  exhibition  will  be  to  promote  the  fine  arts,  and 
art  and  science  as  applied  to  manufactures,  and  the  surplus 
funds  will  be  applied  to  tbe  liquidation  of  the  debt  now 
remaining  on  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute.  Subject  to  tbe 
necessary  limitation  of  space,  all  persons,  whether  designers, 
inventors,  manufacturers,  or  producers  of  articles,  will  be 

i allowed  to  exhibit,  but  they  must  distinctly  state  the  character 
in  which  they  do  so.  Prices  may  bo  affixed  to  tbe  artichs 
J exhibited,  and  sales  effected  ; but  articles  once  deposited  in 
{ tbe  building  wdl  not  be  permitted  to  be  removed  without 
writteu  permission  from  tbe  Building  and  Space  Committee 
before  tbe  close  of  the  exhibition.  'J  he  classification  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  as  follows  Department  I.  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures.— Department  II.  Fine  Arls,  including  paintings 
in  oil  and  water  colours,  and  drawings  ; sculptures,  models, 
die  sinking,  and  intaglios;  etchings  and  engravings;  antiqui- 
ties; photography. 
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PRINTING  FROM  TWO  NEGATIVES. 

In  a recent  article  on  Denier's  method  of  producing  prints 
of  peculiar  softness  and  fine  modelling,  which  qualities 
weie  due,  as  we  were  enabled  to  state,  to  the  use  of  two 
thin  negatives,  one  placed  behind  the  other,  we  pointed  out 
the  powder  process  as  best  suited  for  the  production  of 
such  duplicate  negative.  The  same  idea  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ponder  process  to  such  purpose  had,  it  appears, 
occurred  independently  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  who  at  the 
last  meetiug  of  the  South  Loudon  Society  exhibited  a 
result  obtained  by  this  application.  He  showed  a print 
obtained  from  a good  thin,  sharp  negative,  and  a print 
from  the  same  negative  with  a duplicate  negative  image 
placed  behind  it.  The  latter  was  decidedly  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  first,  although  the  first  was  an  unusually 
tine  picture.  The  print  obtained  when  the  light  traversed 
two  negatives  had,  as  in  Denier’s  portraits,  a peculiarly 
rich,  solid,  and  artistic  quality.  Whilst  there  was  perfect 
definition  as  to  the  result  of  the  contact  negative,  there 
was  a peculiar  fullness  of  modelling,  and  a singular  soft- 
ness without  fuzziness,  produced  by  the  light  passing 
through  the  negative  not  in  contact. 

iu  Mr.  Edwards’  experiments,  he  had  placed  both  the 
negatives  on  one  glass,  the  duplicate  being  ou  the  back  of 
the  glass  containing  the  original  negative,  in  manner 
similar  to  the  duplicate  negatives  we  described  some  time 
ago,  obtained  by  coating  both  sides  of  the  glass  with 
collodion,  and  producing  the  duplicate  image  in  the 
camera.  Mr.  Edwards  coats  the  back  of  bis  negative 
with  the  bichromated  syrup,  and  exposes  the  front  to 
parallel  rays,  so  as  to  secure  a moderately  sharp  image  by 
printing  on  the  sensitive  film  through  the  glass.  We 
presume  that  the  exposure  must  be  a full  one,  as  the  light 
impiugeing  on  the  under  side  of  the  bichromated  film  must 
p iss  quite  through  it  in  order  to  give  a satisfactory  image, 
a id  admit  of  developing  by  application  of  the  powdered 
plumbago.  It  seems  probable  that  a better  plan  would 
be  to  take  the  duplicate  negative  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
t ie  powder  process,  upon  a separate  glass,  adopting  the 
plan,  however,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  our  last, 
of  giving  the  glass  a preliminary  coating  of  collodion. 
The  completed  duplicate  negative  being,  after  transfer, 
contained  between  two  layers  of  collodion,  may  be  used  in 
that  form  without  a glass  support.  It  may  then  be  used 
in  any  position  the  photographer  may  choose,  either  at 
the  back  of  the  original  negative,  or  in  contact  with  its 
face,  or  with  some  thin  medium  interposed,  so  as  to 
modify  the  effects  to  be  produced.  In  produciug  the 
duplicate  negative  on  a separate  support  of  thin  tissue, 
rather  than  at  the  back  of  the  original  negative,  other 
advantages  are  gained,  and  inconveniences  avoided.  In 
case  of  failure  in  deciding  the  right  exposure,  the  dupli- 
cate on  a separate  plate  is  more  easily  examined  than 
when  it  is  in  inseparable  contact  with  the  original,  and 


less  trouble  and  risk  are  involved  in  repeating  the 
operation,  in  case  of  failure  of  any  kind,  with  a separate 
plan,  than  when  the  plate  used  is  the  original  negative 
itself.  Although  Mr.  Edwards  assures  us  that  there  is  no 
trouble  or  danger  to  the  original  negative  in  submitting 
the  duplicate  at  its  back  to  the  necessary  washings,  many 
photographers  would,  we  imagine,  prefer  not  to  incur  the 
possible  risk  with  a valuable  negative. 

As  the  powder  process  allows  the  production  of 
duplicates  which  vary  the  effects  of  the  original,  permitting 
the  operator  to  secure  excess  of  detail  or  excess  of 
contrast  at  will,  and  permitting,  even,  of  variations  in  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  background,  by  applying  the 
plumbago  more  persistently  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
it  is  manifest  that  considerable  scope  to  the  artistic  taste 
and  skill  of  the  photographer,  in  producing  and  printing 
from  his  duplicate  negative  in  contact  with  the  original, 
is  offered  in  this  process.  A receut  letter  from  M.  de 
Constant  indicates  the  collodio-chloride  process  as  the 
method  employed  by  M.  Denier  in  obtaining  his  duplicate 
negatives.  M.  de  Constant  thinks  the  results  obtained 
by  M.  Denier  so  exceedingly  perfect  and  charmingly 
artistic,  that  lie  suggests  to  us  the  wisdom  of  inducing  a 
number  of  English  portraitists  to  combine  to  purchase  all 
the  details  of  the  method.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
collodio-chloride  process  presents  facilities  for  obtaining 
very  perfect  duplicate  negatives  ; but  the  powder  process, 
we  are  bound  to  admit,  presents  simpler  facilities,  with  a 
wider  range  of  modifying  power;  and  to  all  who  feel 
interested  in  experiments  in  artistic  printing  we  commend 
a plan  which  in  trouble  costs  so  little,  and  in  result 
promises  so  much. 


LAWS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  new  draft  of  laws  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  Photographic  Society,  and  a special  meeting  will 
be  held  on  the  30th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing, and,  we  presume,  adopting  them.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  draft  laws  just  sent  out,  and  the  old  laws, 
which  have  been  in  force  for  so  many  years,  consists — 
besides  securing  more  precision  on  many  points — in  the 
conditions  of  office  and  the  mode  of  election.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  present  draft  and  that  sent  out 
about  three  months  ago  consists  in  brevity,  the  present 
draft  comprising  eleven  laws,  whilst  the  draft  of  March 
consisted  of  twenty-five  sections  and  seventy-six  clauses, 
involving,  in  the  aim  at  precision,  an  excessive  amount  of 
detail  which  was  calculated  to  defeat  its  end,  aud  issuing 
in  prolixity  rather  than  clearness. 

The  first  noticeable  point  in  the  new  draft  is  the  title  of 
the  society,  which  is  changed  from  the  “ Photographic 
Society  of  London"  to  the  “ Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,”  and  thus  is  heralded,  we  presume,  the  aim  which  is 
afterwards  apparent  in  the  laws,  to  give  a more  national 
character  to  the  society  by  invoking  the  action  of  country 
members  in  all  vital  matters-  concerning  the  interests  of 
the  society.  The  tenure  of  office  is  modified.  The  office 
of  president,  instead  of  being  for  life,  as  under  the  old 
system,  is  now  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  annual  elec- 
tion. Whilst,  however,  the  president  will  retire  annually, 
he  will  always  be  eligible  for  re-election,  so  that  whilst  an 
inefficient  president  need  not  be  retained  longer  than  one 
year,  an  efficient  president  may  be  retained  in  perpetuity  ; 
and  whilst  these  advantages  are  gained  by  the  society,  a 
higher  honour  is  paid  to  the  president  who  is  re-elected 
year  after  year,  than  could  be  involved  in  the  continued 
retention  of  office  without  re-election.  Of  the  three  vice- 
presidents,  one  must  retire  annually,  in  the  order  of  seni- 
ority. This  perpetuates  the  old  law;  but  with  the  differ- 
ence that  formerly  the  retiring  vice-president  was  eligible 
for  re-election  to  the  same  office  ; now,  whilst  eligible  for 
election  into  other  offices,  he  will  not  be  at  once  eligible 
for  re-election  as  vice-president.  Six  members  of  the 
council  will  retire  annually,  but  they  will  be  eligible  for 
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re-election.  This  leaves  the  absolute  control  of  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  members  themselves.  If  it  be 
their  will  that  an  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  council,  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  constitution,  be  desirable, 
they  will  have  the  power  to  elect  six  new  members ; but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  find  amongst  the  six  members 
of  council  retiring  in  the  order  of  seniority  some  gentle- 
men whose  services  they  deem  it  important  to  retain,  then 
the  eligibility  for  re-election  removes  any  bar  to  such 
retention.  Laws  should  never  trammel  the  body  for 
whose  government  they  are  made,  nor  prevent  them  doing 
anything  which,  per  se,  they  have  a right  to  do  ; and  a 
law  which  should  say,  “ You  shall  not  re-elect  certain 
individuals  to  office,  however  desirable'  it  may  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  society  to  do  so,”  would  so  trammel  the 
members,  who,  in  a body  possessing  comprehensive 
voting  powers,  should  have  the  right  to  say  by  their  vote 
at  any  time  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  at  that  moment. 

The  voting  for  the  election  of  officers  is  to  be  the  work 
of  the  whole  society— not  simply  the  privilege  of  a few 
metropolitan  members — and  the  duty  of  nominating  officers 
for  election  is  also  delegated  to  the  entire  members, 
instead  of  being  confined,  as  some  have  proposed,  to  those 
members  who  chanced  to  be  present  at  a meeting  preceding 
the  annual  meeting.  Every  member  of  the  society  will  be 
at  liberty  to  nominate  as  many  officers  as  there  are 
vacancies,  by  writing  in  proper  time  to  the  secretary,  and 
every  nomination,  together  with  the  names  of  retiring 
officers  who  are  eligible  for  re-election,  will  be  printed  on 
voting  papers  and  sent  to  every  member  of  the  society, 
with  instructions  as  to  how  to  deal  with  them,  sti  iking  out 
all  names  but  those  for  whom  he  may  desire  to  vote.  The 
voting  paper  thus  marked  will  be  returned  to  the  secretary 
in  an  envelope  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  of  a character 
which  will  identify  its  contents  as  a voting  paper.  This 
envelope,  being  delivered  unopened  to  the  scrutineers 
appointed  by  the  meeting,  will  carry  out  all  the  aims 
of  the  ballot,  as  the  papers  will  be  unsigned ; and 
whilst  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  a paper  reaching 
any  hands  but  those  of  a member,  equal  precautions  can 
be  taken  to  avoid  identifying  the  voting  paper 
received  from  any  member.  Such  is  the  plan 

of  voting  proposed,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  free 
from  any  form  of  objection.  The  nomination  in  open 
meeting  which  has  been  advocated  by  some  is  here  super- 
seded by  a plan  possessing  all  the  advantages,  without 
any  of  the  disadvantages,  of  the  other  method.  Nomina- 
tion in  the  meeting  is  a plan  open  to  many  objections. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  ; it  limits  the  privilege 
of  nomination  to  members  present  in  the  meeting ; and  it 
i3  offensive  and  invidious,  dust  in  proportion  as  it  may 
be  considered  an  honour  to  be  elected  into  the  council,  it 
might  become  a reproach  to  be  publicly  and  demonstra- 
tively proposed,  and  then  fail  to  be  elected  ; whilst  the 
written  nomination  would  render  defeat  a much  less 
obtrusive  annoyance. 

A variety  of  minor  points  of  change  of  law, 
are  made  in  the  draft  just  sent  out,  the  precise  bearing  of 
which  will  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  draft  with  the 
old  laws.  The  main  changes  refer  to  the  election  of  officers, 
and  an  important  clause  is  added  to  Rule  XL,  having 
reference  to  changes  in  law  at  special  meetings.  In  the 
draft  it  is  laid  down  as  a condition  that  uo  change  in  the 
laws  can  be  effected  without  the  consent  of  the  society  at 
large,  every  member  having  the  right  to  vote  on  such 
questions.  Such  a provision  will  prevent  serious  changes 
being  effected  by  small  majorities  in  special  meetings,  and 
entirely  obviate  the  possibility  of  misunderstandings 
similar  to  those  which  have  recently'  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  society.  It  destroys,  in  fact,  the  power  of  faction  : 
small  combinations  to  effect  a given  purpose  in  a special 
meeting  will  henceforth  be  useless,  as  a majority  of  the 
members  alone  can  affect  any  vital  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  executive  of  the  society. 


ARTISTIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GROUPS. 

“ The  first  thing  I look  at  when  I have  a group  before  the 
camera,”  Mr.  Rejlander  once  remarked,  “is  the  outline  of 
the  picture  it  produces.  The  filling  in  may  be  considered 
next ; but  it  is  of  imperative  first  importance  that  the 
outline  should  be  right,  and  form  a picture.”  As  a rule 
there  is  no  task  more  difficult  to  the  portraitist  than  the 
management  of  a group.  In  order  to  secure  something  of 
pictorial  effect  as  well  as  likeness,  the  figures  must  be 
arranged  so  that  they  will  compose  well,  and  give  a satis- 
factory balance  of  lines  and  masses.  Then  they  must  be 
all  in  focus,  and  there  must  be  something  of  variety  in 
arrangement  of  the  various  figures.  'Ihe  mechanical 
difficulties  are  serious  enough,  and  must  be  met  as  they 
arise  ; but  it  is  important  to  have  some  definite  artistic 
ideas  as  a primary  condition  of  pictorial  success.  Here  are 
a few  valuable  hints,  the  remembrance  of  which  may  be 
useful,  contributed  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary  by 
Mr.  Bigelow,  whose  album  of  lighting  and  posing  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Bigelow  says:  “It  is  difficult  to  apply  art 
rules  in  making  up  photographic  groups,  from  the  fact  that 
in  art  compositions  there  is  one  or  more  central  or  impor- 
tant figures  to  which  all  the  others  are  secondary  and 
supporting  ; while  in  photograph  groups  for  portraiture  all 
are  supposed  to  be  of  equal  importance,  and  individuals 
must  not  be  slighted  pictorially,  or  the  sale  of  the  picture  is 
assuredly  lost ; for  this  or  that,  figure  is  not  as  good  as  its 
neighbour.  Iu  genre  compositions  of  course  we  are  not 
limited  in  this  direction,  but  our  greatest  obstacle  is  to 
group  our  subjects  iu  such  manner  as  to  gain  perspective, 
and  overcome  the  appearance  that  they  are  placed  in  a line 
like  soldiers  on  dress  parade.  1 know  of  no  way  by  which 
perspective  may  be  obtained  better  than  by  placing  in  the 
foreground  low  objects  or  pieces  of  furniture  which  tend 
to  break  up  the  line  appearance,  and  also  give  depth  to  the 
picture.  All  ambitious  photographers  should  know  what 
constitutes  angular,  pyramidal,  and  circular  grouping,  for 
otherwise  many  mistakes  will  be  made  which  this  know- 
ledge would  have  prevented.  Special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  side  lines,  or  those  lines  which  run  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  picture.  Break  these  lines  all  you  can.  For 
instance,  if  a chair  is  placed  near  the  margin  of  a picture, 
set  it  with  the  back  toward  the  centre;  or  if  turned  the 
other  way,  be  suie  to  set  some  lower  object  between  it  and 
the  mar  inn,  and  near  the  chair,  which  you  at  once  see 
breaks  up  the  effect  of  parallel  lines  farmed  by  the  back  of 
the  picture  and  the  margin  line.  If  a curtain  were  draped 
just  back  of  the  chair,  it  would  do  just  as  well  to  break  the 
lines  mentioned.  The  lines  of  a curtain  should  be  draped 
from  the  margin  toward  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  so 
in  principle  must  be  the  arrangement  of  all  accessories  in 
photography,  portraiture  or  grouping.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Of  the  eighty-four  exhibitors  this  year  at  the  Photographic 
Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie,  twenty-three  have 
forwarded  specimens  of  carbon  printing,  printing  in 
greasy  ink,  photo-lithography,  photo-engraving,  enamel- 
ling, &c.  ; in  one  word,  examples  of  processes  in  which  the 
employment  of  silver  salts  is  excluded.  At  the  last  exhi- 
bition, in  1870  there  were  but  sixteen  exhibitors  of  these 
kinds  of  photographs  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine.  From 
fifteen  per  cent.,  therefore,  the  proportion  has  been  raised 
to  thirty  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  that 
of  the  exhibitors  of  1870,  many  had  sent  pictures  merely 
as  the  results  of  trials  and  experiments,  whereas  those 
exhibited  at  the  present  time  are  for  the  most  part  speci- 
mens of  processes  in  actual  working  order,  or  which  are 
being  employed  industrially. 

For  a long  time  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac  was  the  only 
producer  of  enamels  in  France,  and  after  him  came 
M.  Mathieu  Deroche.  This  year  we  find,  besides  the  latter, 
MM.  Gougenheim  and  Forrest,  Mdlle.  Mezzard,  M.  Piuel 
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Pechardiere,  MM.  Geymet  et  Alker,  and  M.  le  Comte  de 
Roydeville.  Not  only  are  M.  Lafon  de  Camarsac’s  rivals 
at  the  present  day  very  numerous,  but  the  productions 
that  they  exhibit  are  quite  worthy  to  compare  with  his. 
There  is  progress  to  be  observed  everywhere  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  colours,  and  the  paintings  on  enamel  which 
these  artists  show  the  public  are,  in  fact,  very  pretty 
miniatures. 

As  regards  printing  in  carbon,  M.  Braun  still 
enjoys  the  first  place  among  the  exhibitors.  He  has  so 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  process  that  he  seems 
capable  of  producing  pictures  of  any  dimensions.  Among 
the  pictures  he  exhibits,  there  are  some  measuring  not 
less  than  a metre  square,  and  which,  nevertheless,  are 
without  even  the  slightest  defect. 

As  to  other  exhibitors  who  have  sent  work  of  the  same 
kind,  their  number,  art'stic  qualities,  and  variety,  prove  to 
the  most  sceptical  partisans  of  routine  that  this  method 
of  printing  is  quite  as  practical  as  that  of  silver  salts. 

Many  well-known  photographers  occupying  themselves 
with  carbon  printing — MM.  Gobert,  .leanrenaud,  Fargier, 
Soulier,  Piot,  Marion,  &c. — have  abstained  from  exhibiting 
on  the  present  occasion ; otherwise  the  proportion  we  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  would  have  been 
more  considerable.  It  is  an  obvious  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  new  processes  have  been  very  extensively  developed 
during  the  last  year  or  two. 

As  regards  heliographic  engraving,  M.  Rousselon  is 
developing  upon  a large  scale,  for  MM.  Goupil  and  Co.,  a 
most  beautiful  process,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  which  has  gained  for  him  this  year  a medaille d'honneur. 
In  another  direction,  Mil.  Lefinan  et  Lourdel,  as  also 
MM.  Yves  and  Barret,  furnish  daily  to  illustrated  journals 
a considerable  number  of  typographical  blocks  by  means 
of  photography,  the  processes  having  a good  deal  of  analogy 
between  them.  A design  of  any  kind  is  given — whether  a 
page  of  manuscript,  an  old  engraving,  &c. — and  in  the  space 
of  forty-eight  hours  they  return  a block  engraved  in  relief, 
representing  the  original  in  every  detail,  either  of  the  same 
dimensions,  or  reduced  or  enlarged,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  blocks  are  ready  for  printing  in  any  printing  press  ; 
and  although  some  years  ago  their  production  would  have 
been  looked  upon  with  wonder,  they  are  now  produced  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  centimes  ('three  halfpence}  the  square 
centimetre. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  eagerness  editors  of 
illustrated  journals,  and  such  like  publications,  profit  by 
the  advantages  of  this  process,  and  the  firms  to  which  we 
have  alluded  can  scarcely  supply  the  large  demands  made 
upon  them. 

With  regard  to  a letter  published  by  M.  Quiquerez  in  the 
Moniteur  de  la  Photoqraphie  of  the  19th  May  last,  I have  just 
received  from  M.  Thierre  some  remarks  about  his  method 
of  sensitizing  albumcnized  paper.  M.  Quiquerez  expressed 
some  doubt  respecting  the  advantages  of  adding  alcohol  to 
the  silver  bath,  and  M.  Thierre  essays  to  dissipate  such 
doubt,  not  to  sustain  his  reputation  as  an  author,  but 
because  long  experience  in  the  matter  has  confirmed  him 
more  and  more  in  the  view  he  advocates.  M.  Quiquerez 
says  that  the  dry  albumen  is  not  coagulated,  to  which  his 
opponent  replies : I have  tried  carbon  printing,  and  for 
my  support  I employed  albumenized  paper,  not  salted, 
which  was  sometimes  coagulated  by  means  of  alcohol,  and 
sometimes  by  the  aid  of  hot  water.  In  both  cases  I 
obtained  complete  coagulation  of  the  albumen.  Other 
substances,  such  as  bichloride  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver 
(and  it  is  this  oidy  that  is  employed  for  sensitizing,  in  the 
form  of  a twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  solution),  coagulate 
dry  albumen,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

Our  correspondent  moreover  remarks  that  M.  Quiquerez 
himself  proposes  to  coagulate  salted  albumenized  paper  by 
immersing  it  in  alcohol  before  sensitizing  it  upon  a silver 
bath.  M.  Thierre  raises  two  objections  against  such  a 
course : in  the  first  place,  he  employs  one  operation  instead 


of  two  ; and,  again,  his  method  is  more  economical,  which 
consists  in  adding  to  the  silver  bath  a relatively  small 
proportion  of  alcohol,  sensitizing  and  coagulating  the  paper 
at  the  same  time.  What  proves,  according  to  him,  that  in 
this  process  the  coagulation  is  complete,  is  the  circum- 
stance that  the  bath  is  never  discoloured,  and  it  is  never 
necessary  to  expose  it  to  the  light.  He  adds,  that  for  the 
hist  three  weeks  the  temperature  in  his  studio  has  been 
20p  Cent.,  and  although  his  bath  has  not  been  refreshed 
during  the  time,  the  solution  has  not  become  tinted,  which 
is  a proof  that  it  contains  no  organic  matter. 

As  to  ammonia  fuming,  which  is  generally  used  with 
advantage  when  a weak  bath  is  employed,,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary when  the  albumen  is  coagulated  by  an  alcoholic  silver 
bath.  M.  Thierre  has  made  the  experiment,  and  found 
that  the  only  advantage  was  an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of 
printing ; but  the  toned  and  fixed  print  under  these  cir- 
cumstances had  not  such  a nice  tint  as  usual.  It  may  be 
added  that  M.  Mevins,  the  skilful  English  photographer 
established  at  Rennes  (llle  et  Yilaine),  whose  acquaint- 
ance I had  the  pleasure  of  making  during  a recent  journey 
to  Baris  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  sole  license  for 
Lamberttype  in  the  district  where  he  lives,  told  me  that 
for  years  he  had  only  employed  alcoholic  silver  baths,  and 
had  found  them  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

1 profit  by  this  occasion  to  return  my  thanks  to  Mr. 
Davies  for  his  communication,  through  the  Photographic 
News,  relative  to  the  existence  in  commerce  in  England  of 
coagulated  albumenized  paper.  T his  is  an  example  which 
our  manufacturers  will  make  no  difficulty  in  following. 

M.  Sutton  has  just  communicated  to  me  that  he  has 
published  in  my  journal  a process  termed  “ Coloured 
Carbon  Enamel,”  which  allows  one  to  obtain  very  easily  a 
new  kind  of  portrait  which  will  certainly  give  satisfaction 
to  the  public.  The  resume  of  the  process  is  as  follows  : — 
A sheet  of  carbon  tissue  is  takeu  and  sensitized  by  plung- 
ing it  for  half  a minute  in  an  almost  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  After  drying  in  the  dark,  it  is 
exposed  under  a cliche  for  a third  of  the  time  necessary  to 
produce  an  albumenized  silver  print.  The  tissue  is  then 
immersed  in  a bath  of  cold  water,  and  applied  to  a glass 
plate.  After  a few  seconds,  the  plate  upon  which  the 
tissue  adheres,  face  downwards,  is  put  back  into  the  bath, 
and  a squeegee  passed  over  it  to  make  contact  more  per- 
fect. It  is  then  removed  to  warm  water,  and  the  image 
developed  upon  the  glass  plate  ; the  portrait  is  then  painted 
on  the  back,  using  opaque  oil  colours  for  the  purpose, 
which  are  applied  with  a very  soft  brush.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  colours  should  be  perfectly  opaque,  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  image,  and  afford  a backing  to  it.  This 
mode  of  painting  is  identical  in  principle  to  the  Neoleo- 
peinture  which  1 described  a little  while  ago  ; it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  details  of  the  picture,  nor  destroy  the 
likeness  in  any  way.  Ernest  Lacan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A SANITARY  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

BY  DR.  H.  NAPIA8.* 

General  Aspect  of  a Pholor/ra pliers  Work. — We  may  com- 
mence this  subject  by  saying  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
photographer’s  every-day  work  that  is  of  a nature  to  be 
prejudicial  to  health.  There  are,  for  instance,  none  of 
those  movements  incessantly  repeated,  none  of  those  con- 
stant performances  to  be  met  with  in  other  professions, 
which  so  often  become  the  source  of  malidies  and  defor- 
mities. Nevertheless,  those  occupied  with  retouching, 
labouringat  a work  which  tells  upon  the  eyesight,  may  expe- 
rience a tiring  and  weakening  of  the  eyes.  Retouching  of 
negatives,  especially,  may  occasion  some  physical  troubles. 

The  evil  is  also  met  with  in  the  case  of  photographers 
who  prepare  tiny  microscopical  impressions,  either  for 
scientific  purposes,  or  as  curiosities  to  be  put  in  a piece  of 


* Continued  from  page  29E. 
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jewellery  or  on  the  head  6f  a stick.  A photographer  who 
was  under  my  care,  and  who,  during  the  late  war,  was 
attached  to  the  photographic  service  occupied  with  the 
reduction  of  microscopic  despatches,  had  his  eyes  in  a state 
of  congestion  in  the  centre  of  the  orbits,  together  with 
chronic  inflammation  round  the  eyelids.  This  photographer, 
who  still  occupies  himself  with  microscopic  photography, 
noticed  that  the  inflammation  became  worse  every  time  he 
fatigued  himself  a little  more  than  usual,  and  woke  in  the 
morning  with  his  eyelids  sealed  down  with  mucous  matter. 
In  a case  like  this  it  is  best  to  use  spectacles  of  ordinary 
blue  or  smoked  glass,  and  to  wash  the  eyes  morning  and 
evening  with  rose  water,  or  even  three  or  four  times  a day. 
But  it  is  far  better  to  try  to  prevent  the  disease  by  having 
recourse  to  proper  precautionary  measures.  A simple  wash- 
ing of  the  eyes  with  fresh  water  whenever  they  have  been 
exercised  for  a long  time  or  very  attentively,  and  adopt- 
ing the  precautions  of  not  reading  or  performing  any  work 
during  the  evening,  as  likewise  not  smoking,  and  taking 
but  little  wine  and  coffee,  and  no  spirits,  are  the  best  means 
to  take  under  such  circumstances.  Measures  such  as  these 
will  have  the  effect  of  preserving  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  our  faculties — our  eyesight. 

Another  injury  may  arise  from  the  curved  position 
assumed  by  the  operator  in  the  process  of  retouching.  It 
may  happen  to  the  retoucher,  as  it  does  to  the  copyist, 
the  writer,  the  clerk,  and  all  those  who  work  in  this  atti- 
tude, that  they  suffer  from  a pain  between  the  shoulders, 
from  cramp  in  the  stomach,  and  injury,  more  or  less  great, 
to  the  digestion.  But  from  these  maladies  there  is  little  to 
fear  by  those  who  enjoy  good  health,  who  take  moderate 
exercise  out  of  working  hours,  and,  living  a steady  life, 
have  good  food,  and  abstain  from  an  excess  of  alcoholic 
drinks. 

To  resume  : we  may  here  repeat  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  photographer’s  calling 
really  injurious  to  health  or  to  life.  The  danger  does  not 
lie  here ; it  is  rather  in  the  ethereal  atmosphere  which 
those  who  follow  the  profession  breathe  continually,  and 
to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  which  we  have  recommended 
some  precautionary  measures  to  be  taken.  Danger  lurks 
likewise  in  the  daily  manipulation  of  certain  irritant  and 
tonic  chemicals,  a subject  with  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  occupy  ourselves. 

Oil  the  Action  of  Chemical  Substances  in  General.—  All 
chemical  products  exercise  disturbing  effects  upon  the 
human  system,  and  these  actions,  if  wisely  regulated, 
become  in  medicine  of  very  great  assistance ; but  if  such 
compounds  are  employed  ignorantly,  or  in  too  large  quan- 
tities, they  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  health,  and  bring 
about  what  we  term  a poisoning  action. 

As  a matter  of  course,  all  chemical  compounds  do  not 
possess  the  same  amount  of  energy  in  their  action,  and 
there  are  some  which  are  only  injurious  when  taken  in 
wholesale  doses,  so  that  it  may  be  asserted  no  fear  need 
be  entertained  from  their  use.  But  there  are  others, 
again,  which  act  upon  our  systems  with  extreme  violence, 
either  by  corroding  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  into 
contact,  or  by  penetrating  deeply  into  the  body  by  rapid 
absorption,  and  directly  influencing  the  circulating  organs, 
or,  what  is  more  important  still,  our  delicate  nervous  sys- 
tem. Uf  these  truly  poisonous  agents  there  are  several  in 
use  by  photographers,  arid  others  are  daily  coming  into 
play.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated : cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, nitrate  of  silver,  bichromate  of  potash,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  &c.  We  propose  to  say  a few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  each  of  these  preparations. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. — Cyanide  of  potassium  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  a solution  for  fixing  images  upon  collodion. 
Photographers,  also,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  noxious 
drug  for  removing  from  their  hands  nitrate  of  silver  stains 
of  all  kinds.  This  latter  is  a most  dangerous  and  repre- 
hensible practice,  for  the  salt  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  violent  poisons  we  have,  even  in  small  quantities,  and 
it  is,  moreover,  a substance  easy  of  absorption,  and  one 


so  sudden  and  rapid  in  its  action  that  it  is  difficult  for 
medical  aid  to  step  in  in  time  to  stop  its  baneful  effects. 
It  would  be  desirable,  indeed,  that  such  a compound  should 
disappear  altogether  from  the  photographer’s  laboratory, 
and  other  chemicals  are  not  wanting  to  replace  it. 

The  energy  of  this  poison  is  such  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  a cut  to  exist,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  skin, 
in  order  to  bring  about  absorption,  when  a solution  comes 
in  contact  with  the  hands,  and  in  this  case,  results  of  a 
most  serious  character  at  once  ensue. 

Photographic  operators  who  so  often  work  with  the 
dangerous  substance,  and  in  a manner,  too,  both  thoughtless 
and  imprudent,  often  have  their  fingers  chapped  and 
cracked  in  winter  time  by  the  frost  and  damp,  and  the 
existence  of  such  wounds  in  the  hands  during  the  mani- 
pulation of  cyanides  opens  the  door  to  fatal  accidents. 
And  accidents  from  this  poison  are  by  no  means  rare. 
They  do  not,  it  is  true,  always  bring  about  death,  and  the 
greatest  number  are  fortunately  of  a mild  character,  but 
there  are  cases  of  paralysis  and  other  nervous  diseases 
which  are  the  effects  of  such  accidents,  and  which  should 
cause  operators  to  reflect,  and  put  them  on  their  guard. 
Unfortunately  they  do  not  heed  the  lessons  thus  given, 
and  the  cases  of  accidental  death  that  have  come  about  by 
the  imprudent  employment  of  cyanide  of  potassium  do 
not,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  correct  the  habitual  careless- 
ness of  photographers  in  the  matter. 

Let  us  add,  finally,  that  there  are  to  be  found  among 
photographers,  as  among  other  classes,  unfortunates  who 
are  so  unconscious  of  duty — so  oblivious  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature — that  they  quit  voluntarily  their  place  in 
the  battle  of  existence,  desert  life,  and  commit  the  crime 
we  call  suicide.  These  have  looked  around  them,  among 
the  materials  in  use  in  their  profession,  to  see  which  of  them 
all  would  the  swiftest,  most  surely,  and  least  painfully  aid 
them  to  attain  their  sad  and  miserable  end ; and  it  is  to 
cyanide  of  potassium  that  they  most  frequently  have 
recourse. 

It  is  because  photographers  are  liable  to  see  and  hear  of 
cases  of  poisoning  by  cyanide,  absorbed  either  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  that  we  deem  it  right  to  indicate 
the  symptoms  of  such  poisoning,  and  the  means  for  reliev- 
ing it. 

The  first  effects  of  cutaneous  or  digestive  absorption  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  even  when  taken  in  minute  doses, 
are  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  headache,  giddi- 
ness, deafness  in  the  ears,  sleepiness,  and  a painful  respira- 
tion, which  is  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  fast,  but 
which  is  always  interrupted  by  profound  sighs.  If  the 
dose  is  larger,  and  especially  if  the  poison  has  penetrated 
into  the  stomach,  the  patient  experiences  a bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth,  a burning  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  a desire 
to  vomit,  a great  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva, 
and  diarrhoea.  At  the  same  time  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
even  insensible  ; the  eyesight  is  troubled,  the  pupils  are 
dilated,  and  the  eyes  appear  enlarged.  A cold  perspiration 
suffuses  the  body. 

In  very  grave  cases  a general  prostration  is  manifested, 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  convulsions.  Every 
movement  ceases,  and  death  ensues  in  a syncope.  Ail 
these  phenomena  come  to  pass  with  terrible  rapidity, 
allowing  one  barely  time  to  observe  them,  much  more  to 
interrupt  them. 

After  a cure  has  been  effected,  whether  by  reason  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  dose,  or,  artificially,  by  reason  of 
prompt  and  energetic  remedies,  it  is  never  altogether  com- 
plete. Nervous  affections  come  on,  and  remain  for  a 
considerable  period ; frequent  giddiness  in  the  head  is  ex- 
perienced ; one  is  troubled  with  pain  in  breathing,  and 
sometimes  a partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  ensues. 

Whenever  an  accident  happens  from  cyanide,  from  im- 
prudence— say,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  an  operator 
placing  his  chapped  and  broken  hands  into  cyanide  solu- 
tion— the  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  the  case  of  a symptom  of 
giddiness  or  fainting  being  felt,  is  to  wash  the  wound  in 
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chlorine  water — that  is,  water  saturated  with  chlorine  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.  The  patient  should  also  imme- 
diately take  two  or  three  grammes  of  the  same  in  a glass 
of  water  without  waiting  to  put  a piece  of  sugar  into  it. 
He  is  at  once  put  to  bed,  and  covered  with  warm  blankets, 
hot  water  bottles  being  placed  at  his  feet  and  along  the 
whole  length  of  his  body  ; or,  if  a bed  is  not  handy,  he  is 
placed  on  the  first  couch  or  sofa,  and  wrapped  warmly  in 
coverlids  or  garments.  The  windows  are  opened  every- 
where, for  while  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be 
warm,  it  is  requisite  also  that  he  should  have  plenty  of  air, 
and  that  it  be  very  pure. 

In  the  meanwhile  a messenger  has  been  despatched  to 
the  nearest  chemist’s  for  a few  grammes  of  laudanum. 
Tea  or  coffee  is  prepared,  and  sugar  and  rum  or  brandy 
are  obtained,  and  the  patient  receives  a cup  of  tea  or 
coffee  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum  and  one  or  two  spoon- 
fuls of  any  alcoholic  liquid,  such  as  rum  or  brandy ; 
kirschwasstr , however,  must  on  no  account  be  given.  A 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee  with  the  same  quantity  of  lauda- 
num (ten  drops)  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  running 
at  an  interval  of  a quarter  or  half  an  hour. 

If  the  accident  has  been  marked  at  the  commencement 
by  very  serious  symptoms,  and  if  the  cyanide  has  been 
taken  internally,  then,  without  hesitation,  five  grammes  of 
chlorine  water  should  be  given  iu  a glass  of  water.  The 
patient  is  put  to  bed,  with  plenty  of  warmth  and  air,  as 
just  described,  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  breathe  fre- 
quently over  a vessel  of  chlorine  water  placed  under  his 
nose.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  a cup  of  tea  should  be 
taken,  with  cordial  of  some  kind,  and  ten  drops  of  lauda- 
num (not  more,  however,  than  four  or  five  cups  being 
given),  and  every  five  minutes  a teaspoonful  of  the  under- 
mentioned potion  is  administered : — 

Chlorine  water  5 grammes 

Chloro-hydrate  of  ammonia  ...  2 ,, 

Sugar  water  250  „ 

As  soon  as  the  patient  seems  to  be  growing  better,  the 
laudanum  in  the  tea  is  suppressed,  and  the  potion  is  taken 
only  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  afterwards  every  half 
hour.  This  treatment  does  not,  however,  remove  the 
responsibility  of  sending  for  a medical  man,  who,  on  his 
arrival,  will  continue  or  modify  the  regime  according  to 
discretion. 

One  of  the  antidotes  against  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
sai  l to  be  a mixture  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  iron.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a very  good  specific,  but,  besides 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  usually  at  hand,  it  is,  we  think, 
scarcely  so  efficacious,  nor  so  easy  to  absorb  into  the 
system,  as  chlorine. 

' Ammonia  has  also  been  mentioned  with  favour,  and 
with  some  right  too.  If  chlorine  is  not  at  hand,  it  would 
be  well  to  get  the  patient  to  breathe  ammonia  vapour,  and 
to  administer  to  him  fifteen  or  tventy  drops  of  liquid 
ammonia  in  a glass  of  water. 

The  application  of  cold  water  to  the  vertebral  column 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  some  cases  of  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid  and  the  cyanides.  If  we  do  not  counsel  such 
a course,  it  is  because  it  must  be  conducted  by  a skilful 
hand,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  medical  man  thinks  such 
a course  desirable.  Applied  without  care,  a chilling  action 
might  be  produced,  which  favours  the  noxious  action  of 
the  poison. 

The  means  we  have  recommended— chlorine,  laudanum, 
tee,  and  coffee,  with  rum — are  not  only  the  best  and  most 
efficacious ; they  are  also  those  whose  employment  we 
consider  the  most  simple  and  most  convenient. 

But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  cyanide  of 
potassium  always  acts  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  that  the 
delay  of  a minute,  or  even  a second,  in  the  application  of 
the  remedy  may  be  altogether  irrecoverable.  For  this 
reason  we  would  suggest  that  in  all  laboratories  and  studios 
there  should  always  be  kept  a supply  of  chlorine  water 
and  laudanum  ready  in  case  of  accident. 

It  is  only,  we  repeat,  by  having  recourse  to  prompt  and 


immediate  action  that  there  is  any  chance  of  combating 
against  poisoning  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  until  that 
dangerous  compound  is  banished  altogether  from  the 
photographer’s  studio.  But  it  is  not  only  on  account  of 
accidents  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium disappear  from  the  chemical  laboratory,  for  accidents 
happen  from  ignorance  and  imprudence,  and,  consequently, 
may  be  avoided  ; it  is  by  reason  of  its  dangerous  intiuence 
at  all  times,  for  the  vapours  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  iodide 
of  cyanogen  which  are  disengaged  in  photographic  mani- 
pulations are  also  poisonous  and  injurious  to  breathe. 
Every  photographer  knows  this,  and  all  are  cognisant  of 
the  headaches  and  giddiness  they  give  rise  to.  Ammonia 
may  be  beneficially  used  to  give  relief  in  these  cases. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OX  THE  CONTRACTION  OF  TIIE  COLLODION 
FILM. 

BY  DR.  II.  VOGEL.* 

TlIE  results  of  Paschen  and  Rutherford  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  collodion  film  have  already  appeared  in 
these  pages.  They  differed  very  much  from  one  another. 
Paschen  found  a contraction  in  the  film  of  one  six- 
hundredth,  while  Rutherford  stated  that  it  amounted  to  a 
twenty-four  thousandth  only.  These  very  important  dif- 
ferences can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the 
contraction  in  different  collodions  varies  very  much,  and 
this  assumption  is  supported  by  practical  experience. 

To  investigate  the  matter  thoroughly,  1 tried  several 
collodions  of  Beilin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Paris  manufac- 
ture, and  obtained  at  once  the  most  varied  results.  The 
contraction  of  the  film  often  betrayed  itself  during 
the  washing  of  the  plate  ; the  collodion  left  the  margin  of 
the  plate,  and  on  drying  the  edge  of  the  glass  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  border  of  the  film.  In  this  way,  how- 
ever, 1 only  remarked  the  worst  forms  of  contraction.  To 
observe  the  less  remarkable  phenomena  I had  recourse  to 
the  following  process. 

Upon  a glass  one  hundred  and  ten  centimetres  in  length 
were  scratched,  by  the  aid  of  a diamond,  a net-work  of 
lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  strokes  being 
provided  with  numbers.  Under  this  network  the  films  of 
collodion  to  be  tested  were  exposed  to  light,  strips  of 
writing-paper  being  placed  between  the  surfaces  to  pre- 
vent the  collodion  coming  into  actual  contact  with  the 
scratched  glass.  The  paper  between  was  so  thin  that  the 
lines  printed  perfectly  sharp  ; but  it  was  necessary  that, 
before  exposure,  the  plates  should  be  allowed  to  drain  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  so  that  all  the  liquid  might  be 
removed. 

The  exposure  of  the  plates  was  managed  by  the  opening 
and  shutting  a window  in  the  dark  room,  whilst  the  plate 
was  held  at  a distance  of  ten  feet  from  it  in  an  upright 
position  parallel  to  the  window. 

The  exposed  plate  was  developed  partly  with  sulphate 
of  iron  solution,  and  partly  with  pyrogallic  acid ; in  the 
case  of  dry  plates,  alkaline  development  was  employed  ; 
and  for  fixing,  both  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Indeed, 
everything  was  essayed  as  in  the  case  of  actual  practice. 
To  test  the  amount  of  contraction,  the  plates,  when  dry, 
were  placed  upon  the  network,  and  examined  by  trans- 
mitted light,  it  was  easy  to  compare  the  lines  printed 
upon  the  film  with  those  scratched  upon  the  glass. 

In  this  way  the  two  surfaces  were  put  under  a micro- 
scope magnifying  five-and-twenty  diameters.  With  this 
power  the  division  between  the  lines,  which  amounted  to 
one-fiftieth  of  a millimetre,  was  easily  recognisable.  The 
total  contraction  could,  therefore,  very  easily  be  estimated. 
If,  for  instance,  at  one  end,  the  two  lines  were  coincident, 
while  at  the  other  end,  at  a distance  of  ninety  millimetres, 
one  overlaped  the  other  by  a fiftieth  of  a millimetre,  then 
the  contraction  would  be  equal  to  fa  : 90  = xsVty- 
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In  my  first  experiments  the  results  furnished  by  various 
thick  and  tough  collodions  were  very  different,  and  for 
this  reason  I placed  these  on  one  side.  The  most  suitable 
collodions  which,  according  to  preliminary  experiments, 
contracted  the  least,  were  Mann’s  collodion  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  Schering's  collodion.  With  both  these 
compounds  I made  more  searching  investigations.  A 
material  was  prepared  according  to  the  following 
formula : — 

Byroxiline 2 parts 

Alcohol  50  ,, 

Ether  50  ,, 

Aud  to  this  compound  was  added,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  its  volume,  of  the  following, — 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  5 parts 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  1 part 

Alcohol  90  parts. 

I found  that  the  contraction  of  the  film  depended  very 
much  upon  the  amount  of  adhesion  existing  between  the 
collodion  and  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  film  in  washing 
has  become  loosened  from  the  margin  of  the  glass,  or  as 
soon  as  water  gets  between  the  film  and  the  glass,  or  the 
former  is  ruptured  iu  any  way,  then  contraction  of  the  film 
at  once  sets  in. 

It  is  therefore  indispensably  necessary,  when  contraction 
is  desired  to  be  avoided,  to  prevent  any  separation  of  the 
film  from  the  glass  when  the  plate  is  in  a moist  condition. 
This  can  only  be  brought  about  by  giving  the  plate  a pre- 
liminary coating  of  albumen  or  india-rubber,  or  the  latter 
may  be  applied  to  the  margin  of  the  plate.  The  same 
holds  good  with  dry  plates.  It  is  only  in  the  collodio- 
albumen  process  where  such  a preliminary  coating  is 
unnecessary,  for  here  albumen  penetrates  through  the 
collodion,  and  cements  this  down. 

1 employed,  in  the  first  place,  india  rubber  applied  to 
the  margin  of  my  plates,  which  were  coated  with  Schering’s 
collodion.  The  following  plates  were  prepared 

1.  Collodion  film  on  polished  glass  surface,  margin  of 
india-rubber,  fixed  with  soda,  and  varnished. 

2.  Collodion  film  on  polished  glass  surface,  margin  of 
india-rubber,  fixed  with  soda,  and  not  varnished. 

3.  Collodion  film  on  an  albumen  substratum,  margin 
of  india-rubber,  fixed  with  soda,  and  not  varnished. 

4.  Collodion  film  on  polished  glass  surface,  margin  of 
india-rubber,  unfixed,  and  not  varnished. 

5.  Collodion  film  on  polished  glass  surface,  margin  of 
india-rubber,  fixed  with  cyanide,  and  not  varnished. 

Of  all  the  plates  here  enumerated,  only  No.  1 showed 
signs  of  contraction.  This  seemed  irregular,  and  in  some 
parts  there  was,  indeed,  a slight  expansion  of  the  film  ; all 
the  other  plates  agreed  very  well  with  the  original.  After- 
wards, Maun’s  collodion  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  a 
similar  number  of  plates,  and  iu  this  case,  too,  No.  1 (the 
varnished  plate)  showed  an  irregularity  as  before.  No.  2 
showed  a very  important  contraction  on  that  side  where 
the  collodion  was  thickest ; the  contraction  amounted  to 
55>»J5.  On  the  thinner  side  the  contraction  was  not  notice- 
able. The  albumenized  plate  behaved  in  like  manner ; on 
the  side  where  the  collodion  was  thinner  no  contraction 
had  taken  place,  on  the  other  it  amounted  to  Plates 

4 and  5 showed  a slight  contraction  on  the  thicker  side, 
but  were  otherwise  perfect.  Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Schering  celloidin  collodion  is  the  more  stable  one. 

This  celloidin  collodion  is  somewhat  more  limpid  than 
that  of  Mann,  and  from  this  fact,  as  also  the  circumstance 
that  the  contraction  was  remarked  upon  the  thicker,  aud  not 
upon  the  thinner,  parts  of  the  films,  led  one  to  the  belief 
that  the  consistence  of  the  collodion  exercised  great  in- 
fluence in  the  matter.  To  prove  this,  Mann’s  collodion 
was  diluted  with  one-third  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  a series  of  plates  again  prepared  with  the  same.  I 
found  that  the  collodion  attached  itself  more  firmly  to  the 
glass  under  these  circumstances,  a fact  which  spoke  much 
n its  favour. 


The  contraction  in  the  case  of  the  dilute  collodion  was 
notably  less  than  in  the  thicker  material.  A quite  unim- 
portant degree  of  contraction  was  exhibited  upon  the 
albumen  plate,  on  the  thick  side  of  it,  which  was  certainly 
less  than  1-G000th.  The  varnished  plate,  and  that  fixed 
with  cyanide,  were  good. 

From  this  it  follows  that  contraction  is  less  liable  to 
ensue  in  a thin  than  in  a thick  collodion. 

The  celloidin  collodion,  I found,  was  subject  to  con- 
traction when  containing  more  than  one  and  a-half  per 
cent,  of  pyroxiline  ; thick  residues  from  the  collodion  bottle 
gave  films  which  contracted  on  the  thick  side  of  the  plate 
to  the  amount  of  l-4500th. 

Under  these  circumstances  I am  not  surprised  that  the 
Fothergill  plates  tested  by  Ur.  Weinesk  and  Dr.  II.  C. 
Vogel  betrayed  no  trace  of  contraction,  for  these  are  pre- 
pared with  very  thin  collodion,  containing  but  09  per 
cent,  of  pyroxyline. 

In  conclusion,  I tried,  instead  of  a margin  of  india- 
rubber,  a preliminary  coating  of  the  same  material  all 
over  the  plate.  One  part  of  india-rubber  was  dissolved  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  chloroform,  and  this  was  subse- 
quently diluted  with  900  parts  light  benzole.  This  dilute 
aud  perfectly  clear  liquid  was  applied  to  the  glass  plate  ; 
the  film  dried  very  rapidly,  and  yielded,  with  tire  wet  pro- 
cess, images  of  great  clearness,  and  quite  free  from  any 
visible  contraction.  The  india-rubber  solution  is  easily 
manipulated,  and  may  be  recommended  in  place  of  the  so 
easily  decomposed  albumen  solution. 

Next,  some  dry  plates  were  essayed  of  bromide  of  silver, 
the  films  being  prepared  with  Mann’s  collodion.  Their 
preparation  was  conducted  iu  the  simplest  manner  by 
coating  a polished  plate  with  a margin  of  india-rubber 
solution,  with  bromide  of  cadmium  collodion,  sensitizing 
the  same,  and  then  washing  it.  One  of  these  plates  was 
developed  with  alkaline  solution,  the  other  with  an  acid 
one  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  latter  case  the  film 
became  loosened  during  its  devdopment,  and  separated 
from  the  edge  of  the  plate.  After  drying,  a great  degree 
of  contraction  was  apparent,  to  the  extent,  namely,  of 
l-300th. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  wet  process  a film  will  become 
much  contracted  through  continued  application  of  an 
acid  developer,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  a most 
marked  degree  when  dry  plates  are  much  forced  with  an 
acid  developer.  The  alkaline  developed  films  held  fast  to 
the  plates  during  development,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
contraction.  It  was  different,  however,  with  Woitley 
bromine  plates,  which  contain  gum,  for  thes*  showed,  on 
treatment  with  an  alkaline  solution,  both  a lifting  and  con- 
traction of  the  film. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  dry  plates 
which  do  not  contain  gum  have  perfectly  stable  films,  and 
for  this  reason  preservatives  of  this  kind  should  be 
avoided  when  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rigidity  of  the 
collodion  surface. 

Bromide  plates  require  very  careful  handling,  and  their 
perfect  production  under  the  vicissitudes  of  travelling 
would  be  very  questionable.  For  this  reason  I experi- 
mented with  another  dry  method,  that  of  morphine.  This 
is  a very  simple  process,  for  no  other  chemicals  are  required 
beyond  the  morphine  itself.  The  plate  is  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  covered  with  a very  dilute 
morphine  solution  of  1 1750  strength.  This  extreme 
dilution  of  the  solution  prevents  the  risk  of  any  danger 
from  the  subsequent  action  of  the  coating. 

The  plates  themselves  are  very  sensitive — when  freshly 
prepared,  one  third  as  sensitive  as  wet  plates — and  therefore 
to  be  preferred  to  the  otherwise  very  excellent  Fothergill 
films,  which  require  ten  or  twenty  times  the  exposure  of 
wet  plates. 

The  limited  keeping  qualities  of  morphine  plates  should 
be  no  hindrance  to  their  employment  for  astronomical 
purposes,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  prepare  a hundred  of  them 
one  or  two  days  before  they  are  required. 
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There  is,  however,  another  circumstance  of  importance, 
which  I ought  to  mention  in  connection  with  morphine 
plates.  I have  found  that  when  exposed  to  the  spectrum 
they  are  much  more  sensitive  to  the  green  and  yellow  rays 
than  wet  plates  or  dry  films  of  other  kinds.  Now,  Dr.  H. 
C.  Vogel  has  proved  that  the  circumference  of  the  sun  is 
much  less  chemically  active  than  the  middle,  and  for  this 
reason  the  former  appeal's  usually  somewhat  under-exposed, 
and  in  short  exposures  to  such  a degree  that  one  can 
scarcely  make  out  the  outline  of  the  body.  According  to 
photo-spectroscopic  results,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
morphine  plates  will  give  a much  better  defined  outline, 
and  for  this  reasou  will  allow  of  finer  measurements  being 
taken.  Up  to  the  present  moment  I have  been  enabled 
only  to  make  a couple  of  experiments  with  morphine 
plates  in  murky  weather ; but,  nevertheless,  the  limbs  of 
the  sun  came  out  most  satisfactorily  upon  my  plates. 


C0rn5H0n5fucc. 

& 

STRONG  DEVELOPER  AND  THE  ALBUMEN  AND  BEER 
PROCESS. 

Sia, — 1 notice  Capt.  Abney’s  letter  on  his  albumen  and  beer 
process. 

Clearly,  working  with  the  albumen  so  as  to  allow  of  my  strong 
developer  being  used  is  a most  important  improvement,  and  one 
which  will  much  conduce  to  the  success  of  Capt.  Abney's  process. 

If  the  albumen  is  left  on.  I think  he  will  find  that  by  first 
applying  the  pyrogallic  acid  alone,  and  then  adding  the  ammonia, 
the  strong  development  becomes  manageable  ; at  least.  I do  not 
myself  find  difficulty  in  working  thus  when  experimenting. 

H.  Stuart  Wortley. 


BLISTERS  IN  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — Having  received  nearly  the  whole  of  my  photo- 
graphic knowledge  from  the  Photographic  News,  I beg  to  offer 
a brief  item  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I observe  in  the  News  for 
June  Pith  that  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  discuss  from 
their  question  box,  the  enquiry.  •*  Whrt  is  most  likely  the  cause  of, 
and  best  remedy  for,  the  blistering  of  albumenizcd  prints  ?”  Now. 
I have  been  troubled  but  very  little  with  blisters,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  last  winter,  when,  on  taking  a batch  of  pictures  out  of  the 
washing  pan,  1 found  them  covered  with  blisters  so  thick  that 
they  would  not  even  come  to  a smooth  surface  with  very  heavy 
rolling.  It  completely  puzzled  me ; and  thinking  the  matter 
over,  1 concluded  it  was  owing  to  the  cold  weather.  With  my 
next  batch  of  prints,  therefore,  I made  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
warm,  or  even  hot.  It  is  important  not  to  put  the  prints  into 
cold  water  after  this,  but  into  warm,  nearly  the  same  heat  as  the 
soda ; let  that  get  quite  cold  before  you  add  any  cold  water : if  you 
add  cold  water  you  force  blisters  immediately.  I worked  the  plan 
all  the  winter,  and  quite  got  rid  of  blisters.  I occasionally  go 
back  to  the  cold  hypo. : it  blisters  immediately.  Always  make  the 
hyposulphite  warm ; after  mixing,  standing  in  the  sun  will  do  in 
the  summer,  if  the  hyposulphite  has  been  made  a few  days,  and 
gets  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  the  printing  room,  it  will  have  the 
same  effect.  The  paper  I used  was  Thomas’s  Rive. — Yours,  Ac., 

Richard  Huck. 


&alh  in  tljt  Stubiff. 

Coagulation  of  Albumen.— A recent  communication  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  slates  that  the  tendency  in 
albumen  and  serum  to  coagulate  depends  on  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  substauces,  and  that  if  it  be  completely 
removed  neither  will  coagulate,  even  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water ; whilst  the  restoration  of  the  carbonic  acid 
revives  the  capacity  of  coagulation. 

The  Anthony  Prizes. —We  resently  announced  decisions 
in  regard  to  a series  of  prizes  for  photographs  offered  by 
Messrs.  Anthony,  of  New  York.  We  have  just  been  favoured 
by  Mr.  Badeau,  a member  of  the  firm,  with  some  examples 
of  the  prize  prints.  Two  of  these  are  half-plate  portraits  of 
children  by  Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia,  both  very  fine  : but 
one,  especially,  is  exceedingly  beautiful — a charming  portrait 
of  a charmingly  pretty  little  girl—1 “ Little  Adele.”  We  do  not 


exaggerate  when  we  say  that  as  a picture  it  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a chef  d'eruvre  by  Sir  Joshua.  A whole-plate  por- 
trait of  a lady,  by  Barbydt,  of  Rochester  (U.S.),  is  a piece  of 
very  fine  work,  doing  full  justice  to  a model  of  unusually  fine 
features  and  winning  expression. 


(ikrrfsponiHntfi. 

Dartmoor. — As  wo  mentioned  in  our  article  referring  to  the  matter, 
the  metallic  precipitating  burs  were  announced  by  a dealer  in 
photographic  materials  in  America,  not  in  this  country.  You 
can  easily  obtain  something  which  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
of  any  worker  in  zinc. 

Spotting. — You  will  find  various  articles  devoted  to  spotting  and 
retouching  in  back  volumes  of  the  News  and  back  Year-Books. 
We  cannot  devote  much  space  to  detailed  instruction  for  carrying 
out  any  branch  of  work  in  this  column,  but  as  you  are  a constant 
reader  of  the  News  you  will  have  no  difficulty,  we  presume,  iu 
referring  to  our  volume  for  1871,  where  you  will  find  many  aniclcs 
on  the  subject.  The  preparation  for  spotting  out  negatives  which 
we  noticed  in  our  last  will  help  you  much.  You  simply  require 
the  preparation  in  question,  a tine  pointed  and  not  too  long  haired 
sable  pencil,  and  a steady  hand.  The  great  point  is  to  avoid,  iu 
filling  up  pinholes,  Ac.,  spreading  the  colour  you  apply  so  as  to 
make  a large,  white  spot,  requiring  much  retouching  in  the  print 
In  retouching  the  print,  mix  water  colours  to  match  the  tone  of 
the  photograph  ; warm  sepia,  ludiau  ink,  and  purple  madder  will 
give  a good  tint  for  most  photographs,  and  sometimes  a little 
crimson  lake  may  be  added.  You  may  mix  with  the  tints  a little 
fresh  gum,  or  a little  albumen.  Work  with  as  dry  a brush  as  you 
can  conveniently. 

C.  A.  B. — There  may  be  many  causes  for  your  negatives  being  thin, 
and  intensifying  imperfectly.  One  of  the  most  common  causes  is 
the  use  of  a thin,  new  collodion.  The  addition  of  a little  collodion 
which  is  older  and  has  more  body  would  help  you  in  such  case. 
It  may  be  that  your  silver  bath  is  getting  weak.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  in  pouring  on  the  developer  the  free  silver  on  the 
plate  is  driven  off' and  spilt,  and  a thin  negative  generally  results. 
After  developing,  wash  well,  then  treat  the  plate  with  a solution 
consisting  of  one  errain  of  iodine,  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  an  ounce  of  water ; wash,  and  apply  the  pyro  and  silver, 
or  iron  and  silver  developer.  You  will  rarely,  in  such  case,  have 
much  difficulty  iu  securing  intensity.  2.  The  brass  work  to  which 
you  refer  is  probably  lacquered,  and  has  had  the  lacquer  removed 
by  wear.  Wash  with  soap  and  water,  and  relacquer  with  a spirit 
varnish  in  which  a little  dragon’s  blood  or  gamboge  is  dissolved. 

Silveutide. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  trough  con- 
tains any  silver  ? it  will  not  necessarily  do  so.  If  there  be  any, 
the  simple  plan  will  be  to  scrape  it  away  from  the  surface,  recover- 
ing the  silver  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid. 

Try -again. — The  process  of  applying  the  plumbago  in  powder  is  a 
very  slow  one,  and  requires  patience  ; gently  and  steiftlily  apply- 
ing a little  at  a time  with  a soft  touch  of  the  brush,  which  should 
be  applied  with  a circular  motion  By  continued  application,  you 
may  impart  a thick  deposit,  producing  a dense  negative.  Y'ou  can 
either  transfer  to  leather  collodion,  of  which  you  may  have  a film 
on  both  sides  of  the  gelatine  negative,  or  you  may  transfer  to 
glass. 

B.  L.  D. — For  landscape  work  pure  and  simple  your  singlo  lens 
will  answer  every  purpose,  and  for  the  interior  we  should  nse  a 
portrait  lens,  stopped  down  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  definition.  Use  wet  collodion  for  the  latter  if  you  can, 
but  avoid  the  repellent  collodion,  which  gives  matt  stains  for  u 
purpose  in  which  a somewhat  extended  exposure  is  unavoidable. 
We  should  use  an  ordinary  iron  developer. 

G.  F.  T. — The  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  printing  bath  at  the  rate 
of  three  ounces  to  every  pint  of  water  will  aid  materially  in 
checking  the  tendency  to  discolouration  in  the  silver  bath.  Making 
the  silver  bath  of  hard  water  instead  of  distilled  water  has  been 
found  a preventive  of  discolouration. 

E.  M. — The  collodion  is  in  fault.  The  reticulation  is  due  to  the  use 
of  too  weak  solvents  in  making  the  collodion.  But  for  this,  your 
attempt  to  manufacture  collodion  is  apparently  successful.  It  is 
probable  that  you  have  used  ordinary  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  free  from  water  to  be  used  iu  equal  parts 
with  ether  in  making  collodion.  Ordinary  methylated  spirit  is 
generally  about  03  over  proof,  aDd  spirits  of  wine  about  50  over 
proof. 

Common  Sense. — Y'ou  misunderstand  the  matter  entirely.  It  has 
no  reference  to  England  whatever,  but  to  the  far  West  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  an  example  of  the  idea  of  fun  prevailing  there. 

D.  F. — The  example  of  double  printing  with  two  distinct  tones  is, 
we  have  no  doubt,  the  result  of  printing  one  portion  in  the  sun 
and  the  other  portion  in  the  shade.  There  is  generally  a tendency 
in  full  sunshine  printing  to  give  warmer  and  more  foxy  tones 
than  in  diffused  light.  We  some  years  ago  fully  described  a series 
of  experiments  we  made  in  this  direction 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO*. 

Pure  Pyroxilin — The  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition— 
Union  is  Strength. 

Pure  Pyroxilin.  — The  employment  of  celloidin  gun- 
cotton— or,  in  other  words,  pyroxilin  which  has  been  dis- 
solved in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water — has  found  little  favour  in  this  country, 
although  some  of  the  principal  studios  in  llerlin  and 
Vienna  employ  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a product 
such  as  this,  provided  it  always  gave  a stable  film  upon  the 
glass,  has  very  much  to  recommend  it,  for  it  may  be  con- 
sidered entirely  free  from  matter  likely  to  act  injuriously 
upon  the  silver  bath  or  upon  the  image.  Chemists  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  chemi- 
cally pure,  soluble  pyroxilin  can  be  produced,  for  when 
the  flocculent  masses  of  gun-cotton  are  precipitated  by 
the  additiou  of  water  to  collodion,  the  gummy  matter, 
mineral  impurities,  &c.,  which  may  chance  to  exist  in  the 
solution,  are  left  behind.  In  pursuing  a chemical  investi- 
gation, a chemist  would,  in  all  probability,  pursue  this 
course  to  obtain  the  pyroxilin  perfectly  pure.  The  draw- 
back to  this  plan  of  purifying  is,  of  course,  the  increase  of 
cost  that  would  be  naturally  involved,  for  although  the 
recovery  of  the  alcohol  and  ether  is  possible,  still  it  is 
always  a costly  operation.  13ut  there  is  a plan  we  might 
point  out  by  which  the  purified  product  could  be  obtained 
at  comparatively  little  cost,  by  utilizing,  namely,  what  is 
comparatively  a waste  product  now-a-days.  Large  quan- 
tities of  gun-cotton  are  about  to  be  made  in  this  country 
for  military  purposes,  and  its  manufacture  is  also  shortly 
to  commence  on  a large  scale  in  Prussia.  Our  war  autho- 
rities, however,  only  want  the  most  explosive  form  of 
pyroxilin,  which  is  not  soluble,  and  one  of  the  tests  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  before  the  product  is  accepted  by 
Government,  is  its  examination  for  soluble  cotton  ; for  if 
it  should  contain  as  much  as  fifteen  per  cent,  of  soluble 
pyroxilin,  a supply  would  be  rejected,  and  thrown  back 
upon  the  contractor’s  hands.  Now  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  although  the  quantities  tested  maybe,  from  a military 
point  of  view,  very  small  indeed,  it  would  be  quite  the 
reverse  from  that  of  a photographer : and  if  in  these  waste 
solutions  the  pyroxilin  were  recovered  as  a precipitate,  the 
same  would  furnish  a most  excellent  material  for  collo- 
dion. When,  therefore,  the  manufacture  becomes  more 
thoroughly  developed  in  this  country  and  in  Germany, 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  celloidin  collo- 
dion at  as  reasonable  a rate  as  the  ordinary  material,  and  in 
this  way  photographers  would  have  one  difficulty  less  to 
contend  with.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  manu- 
facture of  gun-cotton  for  military  purposes  may  be  carried 
on  as  extensively  as  that  of  gunpowder,  and  in  this  case  the 
photographer  would  reap  a great  advantage.  The  usual 
test  for  highly  explosive  pyroxilin  is  to  wash  fifty  grains 
of  it  in  about  eight  ounces  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  this 
amount  may  contain,  after  the  operation,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  grains  of  gun-cotton.  So  dilute  a solution  need 
not  be  precipitated,  but  might  be  reduced  to  at  least  half 
its  bulk  before  treatment.  Besides  the  removal  of  foreign 
matter,  this  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  does  away  with 
every  trace  of  acid. 

'Ihe  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition. — Honours  have  been 
falling  thick  upon  the  exhibitors  at  the  Paris  Photographic 
Exhibition  this  year,  and  we  are  told  that  nearly  every 
British  exhibitor  has  received  either  a medal  or  honourable 
mention.  The  names  of  the  English  medallists  are : Mr. 
William  Bedford  (whose  works  arc  specially  commended), 
Mr.  William  England,  Mr.  I).  Hedges,  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Woodbury.  Honourable  mention  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Brownrigg,  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Diston,  of  Leven. 
Altogether,  however,  there  arc  only  eighty-six  exhibitors, 


so  the  contingent  from  this  country  cannot  be  very  large. 
Of  these  eighty-six,  more  than  half — forty-five — have 
been  awarded  medals,  while  the  other  forty  divide  a score 
of  honourable  mentions  among  them,  leaving  but  twenty 
out  in  the  cold.  The  collection  of  pictures  is  said  to  be  a 
very  good  one,  as  might  well  be  the  case  with  all  these 
prizes.  As  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  during  the 
summer,  and  not  close  before  September  or  October,  some 
of  our  readers  may  get  the  chance  of  a look  round  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  last  exhibition  in  Paris  was 
held  four  years  ago. 

Union  is  Strength. — 'The  premises  of  the  Scientific  Club 
have  now  been  formally  opened  in  Savile  llow,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  popular  Savile  Club,  which  is,  by  the  way, 
more  scientific  than  anything  else,  for  although  artists  and 
authors  are  to  be  found  among  its  members,  the  great 
bulk  are  professors  attached  to  the  Loudon  colleges, 
medical  men,  &c.  We  are  glad  the  Scientific  Club  is  a 
success,  for  now  that  nearly  five  hundred  members  have 
joined,  it  may  be  considered  so,  because,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  scientific  men  in  this  way,  it  will  be  more  easy  to 
make  a forward  movement  at  any  time,  and  get  themselves 
properly  represented.  Every  day  our  learned  bodies  are 
acquiring  more  weight  and  influence,  and  the  Government 
of  to-day  is  bound  to  consider  their  interests.  The  mere 
fact  that  a man  of  high  scientific  attainment — Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair — was  among  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  Government,  alone  proves  how  great 
was  the  desire  to  have  advice  such  as  he  could  afford ; and 
the  rumour  respecting  the  appointment  of  a Minister  for 
Education  is  a step  in  the  same  direction.  And  if  such 
advances  are  made  without  any  combination  among  scien- 
tific men — for  our  different  learned  societies  are,  unfortu- 
nately, quite  independent  of  one  another — how  much 
more  could  be  effected  by  pressure  exerted  from  a united 
body  representing  all  branches  of  science  ! It  is  for  this 
reason,  especially,  that  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Scientific  Club,  for  it  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction  to  bring  scientific  men  together,  to  aid  one 
another  in  progressing  onward. 


ON  COPYING  AND  ENLARGING. 

BY  R.  J.  CHUTE. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  for  enlargements  is  a long 
box  or  camera,  made  in  two  or  three  sections  that  slide 
into  each  other,  so  that  any  desired  distance  may  be 
readily  had.  For  enlarging,  a quarter  or  half  size  por- 
trait tube,  with  central  stops,  is  suitable.  The  front 
of  the  camera  should  be  so  constructed  that  tubes  of 
two  or  three  different  sizes  may  be  put  on  or  taken 
off  without  delay.  If  a Daguerreotype  be  tarnished,  it 
should  be  cleaned.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  plate 
by  the  lower  left  hand  corner  in  a pair  of  plyers,  and 
after  washing  under  a gentle  stream  of  clean  water, 
flow  with  a weak  solution  of  freshly-prepared  cyanide,  or 
a solution  that  has  not  been  used  for  any  other  purpose  ; 
let  it  be  on  the  plate  a few  moments,  or  till  the  tarnish  is 
removed,  then  wash  thoroughly,  and  warm  over  a gas 
flame  or  spirit  lamp  till  with  one  good  breath  the  surface 
can  be  blown  dry  without  any  stop.  The  full  sunlight  is 
best,  and,  for  a Daguerreotype,  should  be  reflected  from  a 
mirror  about  on  a level  with  the  camera.  Should  the 
Daguerreotype  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  it  may  be  better  to 
copy  in  diffused  light,  placing  it  in  such  light  and  position 
as  will  show  the  marks  the  least.  Ferrotypes  and  tintypes, 
if  at  all  old,  will  need  revarnishing,  as  it  removes  all 
little  scratches  in  the  varnish,  gives  brilliancy  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  saves  a great  deal  of  after  labour  in  the  copy. 
Further  than  this,  a ferrotype  may  be  proceeded  with  the 
same  as  a Daguerreotype,  with  the  exception  that  the 
former  will  require  about  fifty  per  cent,  more  exposure. 
In  copying  cither  of  the  styles  just  referred  to  a copy  may 
be  made  in  one-third  the  time  or  less,  and  be  more  bril- 
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liant  and  perfect,  by  using  a condenser,  like  a burning 
glass,  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  sunlight  on  the  picture 
being  copied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a lens  especially 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  front  lens  of  any  large  portrait 
combination  answers  very  well. 

In  the  absence  of  a reliable  enlarging  process  for  nega- 
tives on  hand,  make  a good  print,  and,  taking  a clean  plate 
of  glass,  plunge  the  picture  and  glass  into  a dish  of  water, 
and  then  bring  them  in  contact  with  each  other;  then 
remove,  and,  if  free  from  air-bubbles,  place  over  the  back 
of  the  print  a piece  of  wetted  blotting-paper.  In  this  con- 
dition the  picture  may  be  copied  in  direct  sunlight,  or  in 
the  diffusion  of  a ground-glass  skylight ; in  either  case 
use  the  mirror  to  reflect  the  light  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  the  direct  light 
falls.  In  this  way  a card-sized  head  may  be  enlarged  to 
life-size  with  very  little  roughness  from  the  texture  of  the 
paper.  Photographs  of  any  size,  architectural  drawings, 
manuscripts,  maps,  &c.,  may  be  copied  successfully  in  the 
same  way.  A great  advantage  is  gained  in  using  a re- 
flected light  opposite  the  direct  light. 

For  architectural  drawings,  models,  &c.,  where  correct- 
ness of  line  and  form  are  required,  a good  copying  or  view 
lens  is  necessary. 

In  copying  of  any  kind,  a more  perfect  immobility  is 
necessary  than  in  making  sittings  ; all  jar  or  vibration 
should,  therefore,  be  .avoided.  To  succeed  well  in  copy- 
ing,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  the  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  care,  leaving  nothing  to  hap-hazard 
or  luck.  l'he  copy  is  more  than  half  made  when,  in  a 
good  light,  all  the  preparations  are  made  with  a purpose  to 
secure  the  best  possible  result.  For  copies  requiring 
black  and  white,  a thick  collodion  should  be  used,  with  a 
little  less  bromine. — Mosaics. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUM. 

BY  E.  LEGOUVE* 

Photographic  collections  arc  now  in  vogue.  They  are 
found  on  almost  every  centre-table,  and  each  one 
is  both  the  portrait  of  those  who  are  placed  therein,  and  of 
the  one  who  composed  it.  One  of  these  albums  which 
recently  fell  under  my  observation  struck  me  by  its 
peculiar  character,  and  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
addressing  you  for  a moment  concerning  that  marvellous 
discovery  which  pertains  to  art,  science,  history,  and  the 
family ; which  is  intended  as  well  for  the  most  obscure 
beings  as  for  the  most  illustrious ; and  which  satisfies  one 
of  the  most  ardent  desires  of  our  mind,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  profound  longings  of  our  heart. 

Madame  de  Stael  died  conversing.  In  vain,  for  several 
days,  her  relatives,  seeing  that  the  fatal  end  was  near, 
wished  to  prevent  visitors  from  approaching  her  bed  of 
agony.  “ Let  them  enter ! let  them  enter!”  cried  she,  in  a 
feverish  voice  ; “ I am  athirst  for  the  human  face.”  This 
deep  and  almost  terrible  phrase  expresses  one  of  the  most 
ardent  passions  of  our  day:  we  are  all  athirst  for  the 
human  face.  Stop  at  the  priutsellers  : see  what  a crowd 
is  f°upd  before  the  showcases  containing  photographic 
exhibitions,  and  observe  what  eager  investigation.  Let 
the  picture  exposed  be  that  of  a criminal,  or  of  a man  of 
genius,  of  an  actress,  or  of  a general,  of  a sovereign,  or  of 
a poet,  there  is  the  same  eagerness  to  examine  the  brow, 
the  eyes,  the  physiognomy.  Is  this  pure  curiosity, 
simple  love  of  amusement,  frivolous  idleness?  No! 
There  is  something  else  besides  the  desire  of  looking,  in 
that  insatiable  ardor  of  looks  ; there  is  a deep  and  charac- 
teristic longing  of  modern  intelligence.  AVe  are  all  athirst 
for  the  human  face,  because  we  are  athirst  for  the  human 
soul. 


• Our  American  contemporary,  the  Photographic  Times , translates  this 
charming  articl*  br  Mons.  Legouvf,  of  the  French  Academy,  considering 
that  there  is  too  much  suggestive  excellence  in  it  to  be  lost  to  photo- 


Our  age,  truly,  is  not  one  of  imagination  and  poetry ; 
reality  alone  interests  it  deeply.  In  science  the  time  of 
systems  is  passed,  the  reign  of  direct  experiments  is  come. 
In  history  we  require  absolute  truth  ; we  wish  the  historian 
to  know  and  tell  us  about  great  men  as  much  as  their  valets’ 
could.  At  the  theatre  the  surest  road  to  success  is  to 
relate  at  night  to  the  public  what  it  has  seen  and  heard  in 
the  morning  ; it  matters  little  that  what  it  has  seen  may 
have  been  ugly,  and  what  it  has  heard  may  have  been  pain- 
ful ; the  public  is  satisfied  if  it  be  a reality,  and  the  bitter 
pleasure  of  proving  the  existence  of  a vice  or  a foible  is  a 
consolation  for  seeing,  and  even  for  having  it.  To  this 
may  be  attributed  the  immense  success  of  Balzac.  No 
writer  has  uncovered  more  human  ugliness ; none  has 
probed  the  soul  so  deeply,  often  to  bring  forth  only  hideous 
monsters;  and  none  has  inspired  so  much  sympathy  and 
admiration.  Is  it  not  strange  V The  more  he  drives  us  to 
despair,  the  more  we  arc  drawn  to  him ! AA'hy?  Because 
the  more  he  afflicts  us  the  more  true  we  believe  him 
to  be  ; and  because  he  thus  satisfies  the  ruling  taste  of  our 
mind,  and  our  most  cherished  pretension  to  show  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  not  to  be  dupes. 

This  double  frame  of  mind  explains  our  passion  for  the 
photographs  of  celebrated  persons.  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  knowing  what  they  have  done,  we  want  to  know 
what  they  arc. 

Now,  who  or  what  will  give  us  this  information  V Is  it 
their  reputation  ! Fame  has  a hundred  mouths  only  to 
lie  in  a hundred  different  ways.  Is  it  their  works  as  poets 
or  painters  ? Artists  show  in  their  works  only  their  best 
side  ; sometimes,  even,  they  put  the  opposite  of  what  they 
are.  1 have  known  a painter,  celebrated  by  the  fury  ot 
his  battle  pieces,  who  was  prudence  personified ; he 
expended  so  much  courage  on  his  pictures  that  none 
remained  for  his  private  life.  Finally,  shall  we  judge 
men  of  action  by  their  actions?  Nothing  is  less  certain. 
AA’e  are  almost  always  worth  a great  deal  more,  or  a great 
deal  less,  than  what  we  do.  A great  many  culprits  are  less 
criminal  than  their  crimes;  and  there  are  very  few  heroes 
who  are  as  heroic  as  their  actions.  Were  we  to  penetrate 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  heart  which  gave  birth  to 
any  culpable  or  praiseworthy  action,  we  should  be  amazed 
at  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  deed  and  the 
doer,  between  the  tree  and  its  fruits.  Surrounding 
circumstances,  the  moment,  the  secret  motives,  the 
inducements,  play  so  great  a part  in  our  actions,  that  we 
ourselves  can  only  be  counted  for  one-half  in  their 
accomplishment ; all  of  us  have  events  as  anonymous 
collaborators. 

Now,  in  the  acts  of  celebrated  men,  what  is  the  exact 
part  that  belongs  to  them?  AYhat  relation,  what  propor- 
tion, exists  between  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
are?  This  is  what  we  are  so  desirous  of  ascertaining,  and 
what  we  seek  to  find  in  their  portraits.  AA'e  summon 
before  us  the  human  face  as  a last  witness,  a witness  who 
docs  not  tell  all,  but  who  tells  what  no  other  can  ; a 
witness  for  the  prosecution  and  defence,  who  aggravates, 
attenuates,  completes,  or  corrects,  the  other  testimony  ; 
a witness  furnished  by  the  Creator  Himself,  and  who,  if 
consulted  with  circumspection,  rarely  lies  and  seldom 
deceives.  As  a general  rule,  men  have  the  face  they 
deserve  to  have.  Now,  that  is  what,  henceforth,  photo- 
graphy will  give  us ; and  that  is  what  has  keen  attempted, 
and  partly  realized,  for  the  present  time,  i.i  the  album  of 
which  I have  spoken. 

lie  who  has  formed  it,  nevertheless,  is  neither  a savant, 
nor  an  historian,  nor  a moralist ; and  his  collection 
resembles  in  no  manner  a complete  and  methodical  gallery 
of  contemporaneous  celebrities.  Being  a man  of  the 
world,  a man  of  wit,  a critical  amateur  of  what  is  piquant 
in  the  actualities  of  life,  he  has  endeavoured  to  express,  by 
this  collection  of  portraits,  the  face  of  the  fleeting  world 
in  which  we  live. 

To  that  end  he  has  gathered  from  the  Parisian  Flora 
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(for  it  is  essentially  a Parisian  album)  a hundred — What  'i 
Celebrities?  Oh,  no!  That  word  is  too  big  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  persons  who  figure  there  will  perhaps 
soon  be  simply  distinguished  characters ; in  a few  months 
they  may  be  merely  notabilites  ; a little  latter  notorieties  ; 
and  will  end,  I fear,  by  becoming  unknown.  No  matter, 
it  will  only  be  the  more  curious,  and  the  contrast  more 
striking.  In  it  a statesman  faces  a prima  donna ; a sove- 
reign forms  the  companion  picture  to  a tenor ; a cabinet 
minister  smiles  at  the  one  who  is  to  succeed  him  ; opposite 
to  the  noble  front  of  an  immortal  poet  shines  the 
ephemeral  beauty  of  a woman  of  fashion,  and  the 
evanescence  of  her  reign  of  a day  but  adds  to  the  charm  of 
the  collection ; as  we  all  know,  falling  stars  are  not  the 
least  attractive  ones  in  the  azure  vault. 

In  running  over  these  portraits  a reflection  came  to  my 
mind,  and  I said  to  myself : '1'hese  persons  are  better  like- 
nesses of  themselves  than  they  imagine,  for,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  they  have  worked  to  make  their  own  portraits  - 
they  have  been  at  the  same  time  models  and  painters. 
More  than  one,  lam  sure,  on  seating  himself  in  the  photo- 
graphic chair,  has  taken  his  preferred  pose,  his  favourite 
expression,  that  which  depicts  not  what  he  is,  but  what  he 
believes  himself  to  be.  1 lero  is  one,  for  example,  who 
smiles  with  a cunning  air;  evidently  he  thinks  himself 
witty.  This  other  one,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven  and 
his  dishevelled  hair,  belongs  to  the  class  of  inspired  poets ! 
1 would  be  much  surprised  if  this  person  who  looks  at  you 
full  in  the  face  with  piercing  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to 
transfix  you,  were  not  murmuring  to  himself,  “ What  an 
eagle  eye  is  mine  ! — nothing  escapes  me,”  Finally,  as  to 
this  young  legislator,  who  carries  so  proudly  his  seven 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  sovereignty,  it  is  evident  that 
when  he  once  mounts  the  rostrum  it  is  not  easy  to  get  him 
down  ; I am  certain  that,  vain  of  his  twenty-five  years,  he 
snubs  his  senior  colleagues. 

In  a word,  photography  gives  us  at  the  same  time  the 
portrait  of  our  persons  and  of  our  pretensions.  The  result 
is  that  I look  upon  it  as  being  very  healthy  to  have  one’s 
photograph  taken  from  time  to  time.  A good  photograph 
is  equivalent  to  an  examination  into  one’s  conscience. 
Photography  places  under  the  eye  more  than  one  secret 
foible  that  you  were  loath  to  acknowledge,  and  brutally 
throws  your  age  at  your  head.  That  man  of  fifty,  of  sixty, 
if  you  choose,  if  he  be  sincere,  does  not  murmur  to  himself, 
when  looking  at  his  photograph  : 44  Gracious  heaven  ! how 
old  I am!  How!  All  these  wrinkles  are  mine!  What! 
This  sad,  worn,  furrowed  face  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
whom  I shave  every  day  ! It  is  not  to  be  believed  !”  One 
is  stupefied,  and  this  stupefaction  is  often  increased  in  a 
very  disagreeable  manner  when  showing  this  photograph 
to  some  friends.  One  hears  them  exclaim  : 41  Oh,  how 
perfect ! It  is  you ! Now  you  have  a portrait  that  looks 
just  like  you !”  Thank  you. 

Ah  ! although  we  may  believe  ourselves  to  be  sensible 
and  philosophical,  and  despite  our  endeavours  to  pluck 
from  our  hearts  all  its  illusions  of  vanity,  as  a good 
gardener  tears  up  the  evil  weeds  in  his  garden,  we  always 
have  inside  of  us  a portrait  of  ourselves  much  finer  than 
the  reality.  Within  us  there  is  no  register  of  our  position, 
there  is  no  baptismal  record ; the  inner  man  is  always 
young.  Do  we  come  across  an  interesting  book,  and  feel 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  we  felt  at  twenty-five ; does  a 
touching  story  bring  tears  to  our  eyes  ; does  a beautiful 
face  charm  us  as  it  did  at  twenty-five?  Then  we  believe 
that  we  are  only  twenty-nve.  1 am  sure  that  when  the 
old  men  of  Troy,  standing  up  before  Helen,  cried  out, 

44  IIow  beautiful  she  is !”  they  forgot  their  age ; they 
believed  themselves  to  be  young  ; they  were  so  in  reality 
inwardly.  Yes,  inwardly  ; but  what  of  the  outside  ? 

Oh ! be  advised  by  me,  all  you,  my  contemporaries,  ray 
elders,  and  even  my  juniors;  have  your  photographs 
taken.  If  you  feel  within  you  any  awakeuing  of  vanity, 
any  inclination  to  pretensions — pretensions  to  force,  to 


success,  to  grace,  to  health,  have  your  photographs  taken 
Have  your  photographs  taken  ! There  are  great  preachers 
in  the  world,  but  none  of  them  will  repeat  so  plainly  the 
solve  senescentem  of  Horace  ; none  of  them  will  tell  you  so 
bluntly  : “ Look  you,  my  good  man,  take  your  harness  off, 
put  water  in  your  wine,  give  up  all  idea  of  being  brilliant, 
content  yourself  with  being  good,  useful,  and  humane.” 
That  belongs  to  all  ages. 

Old  age  has  a beautiful  part  to  play ; it  is  not  to 
counterfeit  youth,  it  is  to  love  it,  aud,  in  turn,  to  be 
esteemed  by  it.  Old  age  may,  perhaps,  possess  its 
charms ; but  they  are  charms  that  are  serious,  and,  above 
all,  disinterested.  All  young  people  are  more  or  less 
usurers ; their  amiability,  their  elegance,  even  their 
joyfulness,  always  bear  some  resemblance  to  investments : 
they  put  out  their  smiles  at  interest.  Let  the  old  man  do 
precisely  the  contrary ; it  is  not  forbidden  him’  to 
endeavour  to  please  others,  but  with  the  condition  of 
never  thinking  of  himself.  Let  him  take  for  model  the 
charming  Ariste,  in  Moli6re’s  “ School  for  Husbands,” 
who  is  amiable,  graceful,  smiling,  gallant  even,  and  who 
is  never  ridiculous.  Why?  Because  he  gives  everything, 
and  asks  for  nothing. 

This  is  what  this  photographic  album  said  to  me,  and 
it  is,  certainly,  very  good  advice ; but  it,  also,  requires 
advice.  When  we  speak  so  plainly  the  truth  to  others, 
we  must  permit  the  truth  to  be  spoken  to  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


fneent  Datfnk 

OBTAINING  PHOTO-METRIC  MEASUREMENTS. 

BY  F.  .1.  BOLTON  AND  C.  E.  WEBBER. 

The  specificatian  runs  as  follows : — 

44  It  is  known  that  certain  bodies,  when  exposed  to  light  of 
greater  or  less  intensity,  become  changed  in  their  electrical  con- 
ductivity or  resistance. 

44  According  to  our  present  invention  we  apply  this  principle  to 
the  measurement  of  light  and  of  the  comparative  transparency  or 
density  of  translucent  substances  in  the  following  manner  : — We 
place  the  body  to  be  acted  on  by  the  light  in  an  electrical  circuit,  in 
which  circuit  there  is  also  placed  an  electrometer  or  other  known 
gauge  of  electrical  resistance.  On  the  body  thus  placed  in  the 
electrical  circuit  we  direct  the  light,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be 
measured  ; or  we  direct  ight  passed  through  the  substance  whose 
transparency  or  density  is  to  be  tested,  and  we  employ  the 
measurement  of  altered  conductivity  or  resistanca  of  the  body 
furnished  by  the  electrometer  or  other  gauge,  as  an  index  of  the 
value  or  the  light,  or  of  the  alteration  to  which  light  is  subjected 
by  the  interposition  of  the  more  or  less  transparent  or  dense  sub- 
stance through  which  it  is  passed. 

4-  It  will  be  understood  that  by  this  method  and  apparatus 
photometric  measurements  may  be  obtained  in  terms  of  electrical 
measurement.” 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

BY  ALFRED  SLATER. 

The  following  methods  of  producing  an  image  on  a litho- 
graphic stone  received  provisional  protection  only  : — 

“This  invention  relates  to  the  art  of  reproducing  copies  of 
photographs  iu  the  printing  press  from  an  ordinary  lithographic 
stene. 

“ The  processes  consist— 

44  First.  From  a photographic  negative  I obtain  a picture  in  gela- 
tine leaf  or  other  substance  by  processes  known  ; then  I pass  two 
inking  rollers  with  lithographic  printing  inks  of  different  densities 
over  the  leaf,  and  then  I take  or  pull  off  from  the  leaf  an  impression 
or  picture  on  lithographic  transfer  paper.  I then  transfer  the 
impression  from  the  transfer  paper  to  a lithographic  stone,  from 
which  impressions  can  be  pulled  as  desired. 

‘•Secondly.  When  the  picture  or  impression  is  obtained  in  leaf  I 
embed  it  into  type  or  other  similar  metal  by  pressure  as  at  present 
practised,  thereby  leaving  a print.  I then  ink  this  print  aud  pull 
off  an  impression  on  to  lithographic  transfer  paper,  ard  transfer 
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the  same  to  a lithographic  stone,  from  which  impressions  can  be 
pulled  as  desired. 

“ Thirdly.  I obtain  an  undeveloped  picture  on  a film  of  gelatine 
mixed  with  alum  or  other  similar  substance,  which,  as  already 
known,  renders  the  film  so  that  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light  through  a photographic  negative  a picture  is  obtained,  the 
picture  being  absorbent  to  the  degree  acted  upon  by  the  light, 
and  the  grounding  non-absorbent ; the  former  absorbent  of  greasy 
ink,  and  the  latter  non-absorbent  of  greasy  ink,  but  absorbent  of 
water.  1 ink  this  film  with  two  rollers  having  inks  of  different 
density,  and  pull  off  an  impression  or  picture  on  lithographic 
transfer  paper,  and  then  transfer  the  impression  to  a lithographic 
stone,  from  which  impressions  can  be  pulled  as  desired.” 


WESTON’S  BURNISHER  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
The  following  specification  describes  details  of  Weston’s 
press,  which  produces  a fine  surface  by  burnishing,  rather 
than  merely  pressing,  the  card.  It  is  a3  follows  : — 

“The  object  of  the  said  invention  is  the  production  of  a 
machine  which  will  give  to  photographs  and  other  like  articles  a 
durable  polished  surface.  This  object  is  effected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  and  friction  to  the  article  under  pressure.  I use  a 
bed  piece,  to  which  the  apparatus  is  attached ; the  same  is  provided 
with  means  for  securing  it  to  a bench  or  table.  I construct  a 
convex  bed  of  wood  or  other  suitable  material,  upon  which  the 
photograph  or  other  article  is  laid  face  upward.  On  the  aforesaid 
bed  piates  are  standards  having  slots  at  the  top.  through  which 
passes  a rod  or  bar  ; to  this  rod  is  securely  attached  the  burnisher 
made  of  metal.  I prefer  to  have  it  of  cast  iron,  with  its  lower 
edge,  which  is  turned  up  and  concave  to  fit  the  convex  bed  case, 
hardened  and  highly  polished.  Set  screws  are  fixed  in  the  top  of 
the  said  standards,  and  by  turning  them  down  they  press  upon  the 
aforesaid  rod,  and  force  the  burnisher  attached  to  it  down  upon  the 
bed.  I attach  to  the  said  rod  a lever,  by  which  a to-and-fro 
motion  is  given  to  the  burnisher.  This  lever  has  its  fulcrum  in 
the  bed  piece.  The  burnisher' is  heated  by  a lamp.  Five  minutes 
are  usually  required  to  heat  the  burnisher  sufficiently.  The 
picture  being  placed  upon  the  bed,  face  upward,  the  burnisher  is 
forced  down  by  the  aforesaid  screws,  and  by  means  of  the  lever  is 
moved  over  it.  One  or  two  strokes  will  bo  usually  enough  to 
impart  a brilliant  finish. 

“A  like  effect  may  be  produced  if  the  burnisher  is  stationary, 
and  the  picture  moved  over  its  face,  the  principle  being  the  same 
in  both  arrangements.  In  the  latter  case  the  burnisher  has  a con- 
vex roll  revolving  upon  a shaft  in  standards  placed  over  it.  The 
burnisher  is  horizontal,  and  the  picture  receives  its  pressure  from 
a set  screw  placed  under  it.  A lamp  supplies  heat,  as  before,  and 
the  picture  being  inserted  between  the  roll  and  burnisher  the 
former  is  revolved  by  the  crank,  and  tho  picture  receives  its  polish 
as  it  passes  through  tho  machine." 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

BY  CAPTAIN  tV.  DE  W.  ABNEY,  R.E. 

The  following  specification  contains  details  of  Captain 
Abney’s  patent  improvement  in  photo-collography.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

“ My  invention  consists  of  an  application  of  the  well  known  fact 
that  a solution  of  gelatine  or  other  gelatinous  substance  when 
mixed  with  a suitable  proportion  of  an  alkaline  bichromate  and 
dried  is  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  exposure  to  light  Also, 
further,  on  the  fact  that  gelatine  treated  in  this  manner  will  take  a 
greasy  ink  even  after  being  soaked  in  or  brought  in  contact  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  rendered 
insoluble  in  or  repellent  of  water  by  exposure  to  light. 

“ In  order  to  carry  out  my  invention  I take  a sheet  of  paper  of  any 
suitable  size,  and  I float  it  for  from  one  to  three  minutes  on  a warm 
solution  of  gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  the  gelatine 
being  swelled  and  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  the  usual  way. 
The  proportions  of  these  ingredients  vary  according  to  temperature 
and  the  subject  that  is  to  be  copied,  but  the  formula  which  I prefer 
to  use  is  as  follows  : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 ounces 

Bichromate  of  potash 1J  „ 

Water  50  „ 

“I  then  hang  up  the  sheet  of  paper  so  coated  to  dry,  and  when 
dried  I repeat  the  operation  and  hang  it  up  to  dry  again  by  the 
reverse  end.  I sometimes  treat  the  paper  as  before  described  with 


a solution  of  gelatine  without  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
making  a stock  of  gelatinized  paper  which  will  keep  indefinitely, 
and  when  required  for  use  I float  this  prepared  paper  on  a solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  of  about  thirty-five  grains  of  the  salt  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  and  dry.  Sometimes  I give  the  paper  a 
preliminary  washing  of  gelatine  to  which  has  bocn  added  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  alum  or  other  substance  which  will  render  gela- 
line  insoluble  ; or  I coat  it  as  first  described,  and  I then  render  it 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  and  then  coat  it  again  as  before 
described.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get  a fine  surface  on  which  the 
final  sensitive  gelatine  film  shall  rest. 

“ The  methods  described  are  well-known  and  practised  in  photo- 
lithography. 

“ I next  take  a negative  of  a true  subject  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  place  it,  in  the  method  well  understood  and  practised, 
in  contact  with  the  prepared  paper,  which  is  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light.  Where  the  light  acts  through  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  negative  there  the  gelatine,  as  before  stated,  becomes 
insoluble,  and  it  also  becomes  discoloured  to  a brown  tint. 
When  I judge  the  picture  to  be  sufficiently  printed  I take  the 
paper  upou  which  a picture  has  thus  been  printed,  and  I place  it 
in  a dish  of  cold  water,  or  else  in  cold  water  to  which  a sufficient 
proportion  of  alum  or  any  salt  which  renders  gelatino  insoluble 
lias  been  added.  I then  wash  out  a good  deal  of  the  bichromate 
of  potash  which  has  remained  unaltered,  a portion  of  which, 
however,  I prefer  to  leave  in  the  gelatine.  When  the  paper  on 
which  tho  picture  has  been  printed  is  thoroughly  soaked  I take  it 
and  place  it  on  a flat  support  of  zinc,  pewter,  glass,  or  other 
suitable  material,  and  I get  rid  of  all  superfluous  moisture,  either 
by  placing  it  in  a press,  drying  it  with  blotting  paper,  or  leaving 
the  moisture  partially  to  evaporate  by  any  other  convenient  means. 
I then  take  a soft  roller,  such  as  that  used  in  producing  the  pic- 
tures known  as  heliotypes,  and  described  in  the  specifications  of 
the  letters  patent  granted  to  Ernest  Edwards,  dated  December  8th, 
1869,  and  numbered  3543,  and  dated  September  15th,  1870,  and 
numbered  ‘2485,  and  dated  October  20th,  1871,  and  numbered 
2799,  and  dated  January  9th,  1872,  and  numbered  73,  and  having 
coated  the  roller  with  transfer  ink  of  the  kind  ordinarily  used  by 
lithographers,  or  with  any  other  suitable  greasy  ink,  I roll  it  over 
the  surface  of  the  picture.  Upon  the  parts  of  the  picture  where 
tho  light  has  acted,  and  which  are  consequently  repellent  of  water, 
the  ink  will  adhere,  whilst  upon  those  portions  which  Pave  been 
unacted  npon,  or  only  faintly  acted  upon,  by  light,  the  ink  will  not 
adhere.  If  the  negative  be  thin  (as  understood  by  photographers), 
and  thus  cause  what  should  be  unaltered  gelatine  to  become 
slightly  altered  by  the  light,  a stiff  or  thick  ink  on  the  roller  will 
prevent  these  portions  being  covered  by  the  ink,  as  it  will  only  per- 
manently adhere  to  those  parts  strongly  acted  upon  by  the  light, 
as  explained  in  the  specification  of  the  letters  patent  of  Ernest 
Edwards,  dated  December  8th,  1869,  and  numbered  3543.  ulready 
referred  to.  When  it  is  judged  that  sufficient  ink  has  adhered  to 
the  picture  I remove  it,  and  if  thought  advisable  I place  it  for  a 
short  time  in  alum  and  water.  This  is  not  necessary,  but  may  be 
advisable  in  certain  cases.  I then  dry  the  iuked  up  picture  thus 
produced,  and  if  the  bichromate  of  potash  has  not  at  all  been 
washed  out  in  the  previous  washing  described,  I prefer  that 
actinic  light  should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  print 
to  harden  it,  and  thus  prevent  the  film  adhering  to  the  stone  or 
metal  plate,  to  which,  after  re-dumping,  it  is  to  be  transferred  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  from  in  the  printing  press.  Instead  of  paper 
as  a support  for  the  gelatine  film  I soinotimes  use  fine  woven 
calico,  linen,  india-rubber  sheeting,  silk,  or  othr  suitable  analogous 
material.  There  is  now  a complete  picture  in  greasy  mk  ready  to 
be  transferred  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  stone  or  metal  plates  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  from. 

“ I claim  as  a novelty  the  method  of  ‘ inking  in  ’ such  a transfer 
on  gelatine  or  other  colloid  body  for  the  purpose  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  stone  or  metal  plates,  substantially  as  described,  as  being 
different  in  all  essentials  to  any  process  vet  published. 

“If  a ‘ half  tone  ’ negative  be  employed,  the  paper  may  be  used 
for  obtaining  pictures  in  ink  as  by  the  heliotype  process  already 
referred  to.  or  by  any  other  of  the  methods  well  understood  aud 
practised.  In  such  a case  I prefer  to  coat  the  back  as  well  as  the 
front  of  the  paper  with  gelatine  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  support. 
The  front  of  the  paper  which  is  to  be  iu  contact  with  the  negative 
should  have  a thicker  coat  than  if  the  picture  is  to  be  used  for  a 
transfer  as  above  described. 

“Another  modification  of  my  invention  which  I sometimes 
employ  is  as  follows: — I coat  a sheet  of  paper  or  other  suitable 
material  with  a solution  of  gelatine  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
described,  but  I omit  from  such  solution  of  gelatine  the  bichro- 
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mate  salt,  and  I only  add  a small  proportion  of  alnm  or  other  sub- 
stance which  has  a tendency  to  harden  the  gelatine  or  render  it 
insoluble.  Upon  the  sheet  thus  prepared  I write  or  form  designs 
bv  means  of  any  kind  of  pen  or  other  suitable  instrument  with  an 
ink  composed  of  a gelatinous  solution,  or  solution  of  gum,  to 
which  has  been  added  a proportion  of  a suitable  bichromate  suffi- 
cient .to  render  such  ink  sensitive  to  light  when  dry  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  described.  I sometimes  also  add  to  the  ink 
thus  prepared  a quantity  (in  any  convenient  proportion)  of 
aniline  dye,  preferably  of  a mauve  colour.  When  the  writing  or 
designs  thus  formed  have  become  dry,  and  have  been  rendered  non- 
absorbont  of  wator  by  the  action  of  light,  I damp  the  sheet,  and 
then  iuk  it  up  by  moans  of  a roller  in  the  manner  already 
described,  and  the  writing  or  designs  can  then  be  transferred  to 
stone  or  to  a metal  plate  for  the  purpose  of  printing  from  in  a 
printing  press.” 


DURABLE  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

BY  DR.  J.  SC1INAUSS.* 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  manufacturer  of  photo- 
graphic papers  to  produce  a durable  silver  paper  which 
might  be  especially  useful  to  amateurs.  Professional  pho- 
tographers are  less  interested  in  the  matter,  for  they  are, 
as  a rule,  contented  if  their  paper  lasts  them  a few  days 
without  turning  yellow.  Only  at  rare  intervals  does  the 
wish  to  possess  sensitive  paper  capable  of  lasting  for 
months  spring  up  in  their  breasts.  A long  row  of  recipes 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years  for  pre- 
paring a material  of  this  kind.  Precautionary  measures, 
such  as  the  employment  of  an  air  and  light-proof  box, 
provided  with  chloride  of  calcium,  have  been  suggested  ; a 
carbonate  of  silver  paper  has  coine  to  us  from  Paris  ; and, 
finally,  there  is  the  method  before  us  of  washing  and 
fuming  albuinized  paper,  as  suggested  by  M.  Baden,  which 
is  found  to  bo  of  a most  practical  character. 

Recently,  I received  from  a friend  in  England  a durable 
sensitive  paper  which  put  into  the  shade  the  qualities  of 
other  papers  of  this  kind,  for  it  was  very  sensitive,  and, 
after  a long  period  of  keeping,  scarcely  altered  in  appear- 
ance ; after  printing  and  fixing,  the  whites  of  the  picture 
were  faultless,  and  the  prints  could  be  toned  easily  and 
beautifully  in  any  of  the  ordinary  gold  baths.  It  was  free 
from  blemishes  and  blisters,  and,  in  a word,  behaved  like 
a sample  of  the  best  albuminized  paper.  Unfortunately,  I 
received  but  a third  of  a sheet  for  experiment,  and  the 
preparation  collected  from  the  surface  of  it  would  scarcely 
have  covered  the  tip  of  a penkuife.  This,  owing  to  the 
different  salts  and  organic  substances  added,  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  analysed,  despite  the  great  care  taken,  so 
that  I must  await  a further  supply  before  I can  undertake 
any  other  examination.  In  investigations  such  as  these, 
experiments  by  comparison  are  unreliable,  and  sometimes 
only  prove  the  truth  of  one’s  analysis  from  the  fact  that 
in  th«  latter,  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  consti- 
tuents can  be  proved,  which  are  present  in  appreciable 
quantities,  but  it  is  not  shown  in  what  manner,  or  in  what 
order,  the  constituents  have  been  applied  to  the  paper — a 
matter,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  practice. 
I may  be  permitted,  however,  to  give,  at  any  rate,  the 
nature  of  my  experiments,  and  communicate  some  of  the 
results  about  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

Upon  putting  the  sensitive  paper  into  water,  it  appears, 
especially  from  the  back,  to  become  very  transparent,  as 
if  it  had  been  worked  in  an  unsized  state.  The  reaction  of 
the  wash  water  is  slightly  acid,  and  betrays  no  coagulation 
on  boiling  to  precipitate  the  soluble  albumen.  To  preci- 
pitate the  soluble  silver  salt,  it  was  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  slight  amount  of  chloride  of  silver 
was  separated  by  filtration,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted- 
hydrogen  water.  No  precipitate  was  apparent.  Super- 
saturated with  ammonia,  the  solution,  on  treatment  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  gave  a slight  iron  reaction,  and 
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some  phosphate  of  lime,  presumably  from  the  albumen,  as 
the  solution  was  acid.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to 
the  filtrate  gave  no  remarkable  reaction.  After  drying  of 
a portion  which  had  been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
calcining  the  residue  gave  a notable  reaction  upon  soda  by 
antiraonious  potash,  and  on  drying,  crystals  and  cubes  of 
chloride  of  sodium  appeared.  A portion  of  the  dried,  but 
not  calcined,  residue,  treated  with  caustic  potash,  and 
wanned,  gave  strong  vapours  with  hydrochloric  acid — 
ammonia,  which  could  also  be  sublimed  as  chloride  of 
ammonium. 

The  testing  for  acids  was  the  most  important,  as  also 
the  most  difficult,  as  it  was  here  a question  principally  of 
organic,  and  not  volatile  acids,  whoso  action  is  not  very 
marked,  especially  when  several  of  them  are  present.  As 
it  is  well  known  that  an  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  albu- 
men silver  bath  preserves  the  paper,  and  as  the  preliminary 
experiment  proved  the  existence  of  an  acid  body,  I directed 
my  attention  more  especially  to  the  detection  of  citric 
and  similar  acids.  Some  time  ago  the  employment  of 
different  organic  acid  silver  salts  was  employed  with 
advantage  for  paper  printing,  besides  the  citric  acid, 
tartaric,  and  formic  acids  giving  sensitiveness  and  beauti- 
ful tones.  To  preserve  these  qualities,  together  with 
those  possessed  by  ordinary  chloride  of  silver  paper,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  a little  citrate  or  tartrate  of  soda 
to  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium  used  in  albumen- 
iziug  the  paper.  Citric  acid  alone  is,  as  a matter  of  course, 
powerless  to  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  but  there  is 
necessary,  besides,  an  alkali,  which,  in  the  double  decom- 
position, attaches  itself  to  the  nitric  acid.  But  both  in 
acids  and  ammonia,  citrate  of  silver  is  soluble,  a fact 
deserving  of  notice. 

To  return  to  the  testing  of  the  paper  in  question.  I 
thought  over  all  sorts  of  ways  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
all  the  substances,  and  even  the  unknown  ones,  in  solu- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  I digested  the  paper  with  dilute 
soda  solution,  in  this  way  separating  the  silver  in  the  form 
of  oxide,  and  dissolving  the  albumen  as  well  as  most  of 
the  other  substances.  To  separate  the  albumen,  the  dilute 
solution  was  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  warmed  and 
filtered,  a portion  of  the  precipitate  beiug  treated  with 
nitrate  of  baryta,  which  proved  the  existence  of  sulphuric 
acid,  although  not  as  an  essential  constituent.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  fluid  was  neutralized  and  supersaturated 
with  lime  water.  Some  flocculent  matter  which  here 
showed  itself  appeared  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
tartaric  acid ; the  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  this 
body,  however,  by  means  of  acetate  of  potash,  was  not 
decisive,  for  the  small  amount  of  precipitate  was  always 
flocculent  and  not  crystalline,  as  is  the  case  with  tartrate. 
After  filtering  and  boiling  the  solution,  supersaturated  with 
Cat),  a precipitate  was  formed,  which  might  be  looked 
upon  as  citrate  of  lime.  The  original  paper,  as  also  the 
residue  of  the  dried  extracts,  blackens  easily  when  warmed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  a fact  which  seems  to  tell  of  the 
existence  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids. 

The  testing  for  volatile  organic  acids  was,  by  reason  of 
the  great  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  nitric  acid  present, 
very  difficult.  The  testing  for  saccharine,  aud  other 
similar  neutral  organic  bodies,  was  also  uncertain,  as  by 
the  Trommer  method  every  trace  of  iron  must  first  be 
removed. 

The  following  substances  were  proved  to  be  present  in 
the  paper : — Albumen,  chloride  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver, 
soda,  ammonia  (most  likely  from  the  salts  in  the  albumen), 
nitric  acid,  citric  acid  and  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

As  above  stated,  the  citric  acid  may  be  added — if  there 
is  a sodium  compound — to  the  albumen  of  the  paper,  or 
to  the  silver  bath,  or  employed  in  a special  bath  before 
or  after  sensitizing.  We  should  think  that  the  paper  would 
be  more  durable  if  the  acid  were  added  in  the  last  named 
manner. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  new  laws,  a draft  of  which  was  sent  to  each  member, 
to  the  general  purport  of  which  we  referred  in  our  last, 
have  now  been  accepted  as  the  code  of  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Photographic  Society,  -which,  in  the 
new  laws,  is  styled  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London,  as 
heretofore.  It  is,  beyond  a question,  matter  for  grave 
regret  that  the  meeting  at  which  the  draft  was  accepted, 
and  acquired  the  force  of  law,  was  not  more  numerously 
attended  ; but  it  is  foolish  to  refer  the  sparse  attendance 
to  i emote,  improbable,  and  inoperative  causes,  when  a very 
simple  and  manifest  cause  is  at  hand.  The  members  gene- 
rally are  sick  and  weary  of  discussion  on  points  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  they  feel  little  interest,  and  which  in  no 
wise  affect  the  actual  business  and  influence  of  the  society. 
Under  the  old  somewhat  clumsy  and  imperfect  code  of 
laws,  the  society  had  passed  through  almost  every  phase 
of  history : the  early  success  which  induced  premature 
extravagance,  followed  by  failing  success  and  straitened 
means ; then  the  energetic  action  which  breasted  the 
difiicullies  of  the  position,  and  recovered  a position  of  more 
than  solvency  and  increased  usefulness  And,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain,  neither  the  failure,  nor  the  recovery 
from  the  failure,  were  in  any  degree  attributable  to  the 
laws  Nevertheless,  the  laws  were  open  to  amendment : 
the  revision  has  received  careful  attention,  and  they  are 
accepted  by  a special  meeting  consisting  of  less  than  a 
score  of  persons.  The  council,  who,  whether  new  or  old, 
by  the  late  disturbances  have  been  kept  at  thankless  work 
beyoud  all  reason,  were  in  attendance  to  the  number  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  found  assembled  for  the  business  of 
the  special  meeting  four  persons  ! One  gentleman  found  in 
this  circumstance  a ground  for  blaming  the  acting  honorary 
secretary  for  not  having  sent  out  special  post  cards,  calling 
members  to  the  meeting,  the  announcement  in  the  Journal 
of  the  society,  which  constitutes  its  special  organ,  being 
deemed  insufficient,  because  many  of  the  members,  it 
was  said,  never  open  it!  Apart  from  the  culpable  in- 
difference which  such  a statement  charged,  Air.  Hooper’s 
answer  was  completely  to  the  purpose  : the  announcement 
of  the  meeting  had  been  made  not  simply  in  the  society's 
Journal  or  “Transactions,”  but  in  both  the  independent 
journals,  one  or  other  of  which  was  read  by  every  photo- 
grapher. Air.  Blanchard,  with  a happy  spirit  of  optimism, 
concluded  that  the  absence  of  members  generally  was 
simply  an  indication  of  complete  confidence  in  the  execu- 
tive. Possibly  this  is  partly  true  ; and  to  such  confidence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  weariness  of  the  subject  on  the 


other,  the  sparse  attendance  was  due.  At  any  rate,  the 
chairman,  as  in  duty  bound,  proceeded  with  the  business, 
and  Air.  Bird,  shrewdly  pointing  out  the  fact  that  thewhele 
code  would  be  open  to  challenge  at  the  annual  meeting 
next  February,  if  any  one  felt  interested  to  discuss  the 
question  in  detail,  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
laws  en  masse,  a proposition  which  was  adopted.  If  any 
improvements  worth  discussing  are  discovered  by  any 
member,  he  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  annual  meeting,  provided  he  give  a month’s 
notice  of  his  intention  to  re-open  the  subject.  Till  then, 
at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  society  will  enjoy  some 
respite  from  worrying  squabbles.  One  gentlemau,  it  is 
true,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  malcontents,  hinted 
the  probability  of  further  agitation,  and  by  his  remark  of 
uncertain  application,  to  the  effect  that  “ the  same  spirit 
was  at  work,”  drew  from  the  chairman  the  quietly  quaint 
reply,  “ So  it  seems.”  We  will  hope,  however,  that  the 
genial  summer  influences,  with  the  perfect  rest  which  is 
often  one  of  the  most  potent  remedial  agents  in  case  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  will  remove  inflammation,  and 
restore  strength  and  tone  to  the  society. 

The  society  has  other  and  more  important  business. 
Not  least  amongst  the  good  works  it  has  for  some  time 
effected  has  been  the  holding  of  an  annual  exhibition, 
which  has  done  more  to  promote  the  production  of  good 
work,  and  stimilate  advancement  generally,  than  any  other 
agency  we  know.  The  prospects  of  the  present  year’s 
exhibition  have  been  seriously  perilled  by  the  waste  of 
time  in  petty  agitation.  But  the  council  have  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  hold  an  exhibition  and  secure  success. 
The  old  traditions  of  hard  work  still  prevail  in  the  council, 
and  a committee  has  undertaken  the  task  of  making  all 
preparations  for  the  exhibition,  and  duly  advertising  mem- 
bers of  all  details.  To  secure  a good  exhibition  will  do 
more  for  photography  than  to  lead  a hundred  emeutes  in 
the  society,  with  or  without  reason  ; and  we  hope  that, 
though  somewhat  late,  contributors  will,  by  additional 
effort,  prevent  the  recent  time -wasting  agitation  from 
injuring  the  exhibition.  Alore  effort  will  probably  be 
necessary,  but  we  hope  the  effort  will  be  made.  As- no 
medal  will  this  year  be  given,  every  effort  must  bear  the 
credit  of  a labour  of  love. 


WASHING  PRINTS. 

We  have  been,  during  the  last  few  months,  several  times 
personally  consulted  by  photographers  in  large  practice  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  early  fading  in  their  priuts,  and 
have  almost  invariably  found,  in  course  of  conversation  as 
to  the  modes  of  working  adopted,  that  they  depended  for 
washing  chiefly  on  long  soaking.  “ It  cannot  be  imperfect 
washing,”  is  commonly  remarked,  “ for  the  prints  remain 
in  running  water  all  night.”  Waiving,  for  the  present, 
consideration  of  all  other  causes  of  fading,  we  think  it  im- 
portant again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  merely 
washing  in  running  water  is  by  no  means  an  efficient 
method  of  removing  hyposulphite,  and  that  loug  soaking 
is  often,  in  itself,  absolutely  injurious,  initiating  a decom- 
position in  the  sizing  of  the  paper  which  must  finally  issue  iu 
the  destruction  of  the  print.  As  regards  the  time  of  soak- 
ing, four  hours  should  always  be  ample.  It  is  rather  on 
the  mode  of  applying  the  water,  than  in  the  time  of  soak- 
ing, that  efficient  washing  depends.  Frequent  changes  of 
water,  and  perfect  draining  between  each,  will  more 
effectually  remove  the  hyposulphite  than  much  soaking, 
lhe  use,  if  possible,  of  the  sponge  or  squeegee  between 
changes  of  water,  is  most  desirable.  Placing  the  prints  in 
a pile,  and  subjecting  them  to  severe  pressure  once  or 
twice  between  changes  of  water,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
plans  of  all.  The  use  of  a douche  playing  upon  the  prints — 
a plan  adopted  by  Herr  Albert,  of  Alunich — is  very  effi- 
cient. Referring  to  this  plan,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Air.  Kurtz,  his  mode  of  applying  it  was  recently  described 
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at  the  German  Photographic  Association  in  New  York. 
The  plan  is  as  follows:  — 

li  After  fixing,  the  prints  are  put  in  a flat  trough,  the 
bottom  of  which  consists  of  grooved  plate-glass,  and  is  in 
an  inclined  position  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off ; above 
this  trough  are  several  douches,  connected  by  hose  with  a 
water-pipe  running  along  the  ceiling.  To  prevent  the  prints 
from  being  carried  away  from  under  the  douches  by  the 
force  cf  the  water,  they  arc  put  in  half  cylinders  of  glass, 
about  twenty  inches  in  (lianleter  for  large  prints,  and  glass 
rods  for  smaller  ones.  When  placed  on  top  of  these  they 
will  not  move.  After  being  washed  on  both  sides  for 
about  five  minutes,  the  silver  test  for  hypo,  as  lately  pub- 
lished, fails  to  show  any  trace  of  it.  Generally,  after 
thus  washed,  the  prints  .are  thrown  into  a tank  with 
running  water  till  the  whole  lot  is  got  through  with.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  cases  the  principle  of 
using  either  friction  or  pressure  to  drive  off  the  clinging 
hyposulphite  is  adopted  as  of  vital  importance. 


DR.  VOGEL’S  DISCOVERY  REGARDING  T1IE 
NON- ACTINIC  RAYS. 

On  another  page  we  print  a brief  communication  from  Di* 
Vogel  in  reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms  upon  his  alleged 
discovery  of  a method  of  actinizing  non-actinic  rays,  in, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us.  his  arguments  are  most  cogent 
and  will  require  well  considering  by  those  who  have  con- 
cluded that  the  mistakes,  which  it  is  manifest  exist  some- 
where, are  accredited  entirely  to  Dr.  Vogel.  The 
objections  to  his  announced  discovery  have  been  of  three 
kinds.  First,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  principle  which  he 
affirms  he  has  discovered,  is  improbable  a priori.  To  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  affirm  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  made  appear  improbable,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible,  until  the  discovery  is  made.  Next, 
it  is  affirmed  that  those  who  have  followed  his  experi- 
ments have  not  met  with  similar  results.  To  this  it  is 
necessary  to  reply  that  the  argument  is  at  best  but  of  a 
negative  character.  Failure  in  securing  results  with  a 
perfect  method  is  not  uncommon  ; but  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  it  is  due  to  some  imperfection  or  error  in  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  experiment  is  verified,  as  that  the 
original  worker  misunderstood  or  misstated  his  work  and 
its  results.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Vogel  has  found  similar  results  in  over  two 
hundred  trials,  whilst  in  many  instances  those  of  his 
critics  have  not  exceeded  a dozen.  That  the  conditions 
may  easily  be  missed  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  plates  sent  to  ns  by  Dr.  Vogel,  in  illustration  of  his 
positiou,  we  find  that  a strongly  stained  film  gives  barely 
the  trace  of  an  image,  whilst,  with  varied  degrees  of 
dilution,  as  described  in  his  article  we  now  publish,  we 
obtain  more  and  more  perfect  results,  the  best  giving 
au  unquestionable  extension  of  the  ordinary  photo- 
graphic spectrum.  Finally,  in  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s 
courteous  paper  a suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  Dr.  Vogel’s 
mistake,  as  it  is  adjudged,  is  given.  Dr.  Vogel  has  worked, 
it  is  assumed,  with  too  wide  a slit  in  his  spectroscope 
for  precise  definition  of  the  spectral  lines,  and  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven  suggests  that  the  alleged  extension  of  the 
spectrum  is  due  to  reflection  or  diffusion  of  the  light  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  prism  employed  in  forming  the 
spectrum.  To  this  Dr.  Vogel  very  naturally  objects  that 
if  his  results  were  due  to  such'  a cause,  they  would  be 
equally  produced  upon  any  sensitive  plate,  whilst  his  ex- 
tended spectrum  is  only  obtained  upon  the  plates  suffused 
with  colour  as  he  has  described. 

As  we  have  said,  the  plates  forwarded  to  us  bear  out 
the  assertions  of  the  author  of  the  discovery.  A narrower 
slit  on  the  spectroscope  would,  undoubtedly,  have  given 
finer  definition  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum,  and  we  hope 
to  hear  of  a repetition  of  the  experiments  under  those  pre- 


cise conditions  which  Dr.  Monckhoven  suggests.  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  showing  the  plates  to 
any  one  interested  in  the  question.  If  further  experience 
verify  Dr.  Vogel’s  discovery,  it  is  a question  of  much 
wider  interest  than  is  involved  in  its  relation  to  spectrum 
photography  : it  comprehends,  in  fact,  the  possibility  of  a 
practical  subjugation  of  all  the  disabilities  in  relation  to 
colour  which  have  hitherto  limited  and  crippled  the  opera- 
tions of  the  photographer. 


THE  PARIS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the  jury: — 

Grand  Silver  Medal. — M.  Rousselon,  Paris. 

Medals  (first  section). — W.  Bedford,  A.  Braun,  F.  Luck- 
hardt,  Luraiere,  .1.  J.  Rodrigues,  Rommler  et  Jonas, 
Rutherfurd,  Thiel  nine  et  Cie,  Victoire. 

Medal « (second  section). — E.Baldus,  Barkanoff.  Bingham 
(late  Ferrier,  Lecadre,  et  Cie),  K.  Braudel,  Chambay, 
Derogy,  W.  England,  Ermakow,  G.  Fortier,  Gertinger, 
Geymet  et  Alker,  Jules  Girard,  Gougenheim  et  Forest, 
1).  Hedges,  Johnson,  C.  Koller,  Knebel,  Lachenal,  Favre 
et  Cie,  Lafon,  Lefman  et  Lourdel,  V.  Levy  et  Cie,  A. 
Liebert,  Maes,  A.Magny,  Mathieu-Deroche,  Quetier  et  Cie, 
Achille  Quinet,  Ravaisson,  A.  Reds,  C.  Relvas,  C.  Reut- 
linger,  Rottmayer,  Comte  de  Roydeville,  L.  Vidal,  Waldry, 
•Woodbury. 

Honourable  Mentions.  — Benoist,  Brignoli,  Brownrigg, 
Cadot  et  Delaunay,  H.  Denier,  Diston,  Fleury-llermagis, 
II.  Ginzel,  Cli.  Gondy,  Haincque  de  Saint-Senoch,  Her- 
! mann,  L.  Herve  et  Ch.  Perier,  Jacobi,  C.  Ivnudsen,  Lam- 
bert et  Cie,  Mage,  Mayssl,  Mdle.  R.  Mezzara,  S.  Pector, 
Pinel-Pechardiere  freres,  Piquee,  R.  Rive,  M.  Rupprecht, 
Schultz,  Strumper  et  Cie.  Szacinski,  J.  Ungar,  G.  Wolf 
et  Cie. 


A NEW  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PROCESS. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris, 
some  photo-engravings  were  submitted  for  inspection,  pro- 
duced from  copper-plates  by  means  of  a Daguerreotype 
impression.  The  prints  are  said  to  be  of  a favourable 
nature,  and  although  wanting  in  some  respects,  they  prove 
that  the  method  is  one  worthy  of  further  attention. 

M.  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  is  the  inventor  of  this  method, 
and  the  same  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised : — 

1.  A copper  plate  is  covered  with  a thiu  film  of  silver, 
which  naturally  is  very  adherent,  and  the  silver  surface  is 
coated  with  a coloured  varnish. 

2.  A design  or  drawing  of  any  kind  is  traced  upon  the 
varnish  with  a fine  hard  point,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as 
a diamond  is  employed  for  engraving  upon  stone. 

3.  The  design  thus  produced— where  the  varnish  has 
been  removed,  and  the  metal  laid  bare — is  etched  by  means 
of  perchloride  of  iron. 

Instead  of  tracing  with  a point  as  above,  however,  upon 
the  varnished  surface,  a Daguerreotype  image  may  be 
produced  upon  the  silver  direct,  and  this  is  afterwards 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  Daguerreotype  must, 
however,  be  the  representation  of  a design,  or  sketch,  in 
black  and  white — that  is  to  say,  with  certain  definite  lines — 
otherwise  a clear  etching  cannot  be  obtained.  By  employ- 
ing photography  in  this  connection,  it  is  possible,  of  course, 
to  produce  an  enlargement  or  diminution  of  any  design  one 
may  possess. 

The  plate,  having  been  etched,  and  treated  with  acid  to 
render  the  lines  clear,  is  worked  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  an  ordinary  copper  plate  engraving,  and  printed 
in  the  usual  press.  The  silver  surface  upon  the  copper 
contributes  to  the  sharpness  of  the  lines,  and  in  this  way  a 
much  clearer  result  is  produced  than  is  the  case  when  an 
ordinary  copper  plate  is  employed. 
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SENSITIZED  ALBUMEN1ZEO  PAPER. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  the  president,  Mr.  Newton,  gave  some 
details  of  his  experience  in  preparing  permanent  sensitive 
paper.  He  said  : — 

“ The  preparation  of  a sensitized  albumen  paper  as  a 
commercial  article  has  not  been  successful.  It  has  been 
either  too  expensive  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  or  defi- 
cient in  keeping  quality.  There  are  several  ways  by  which 
paper  can  be  prepared  so  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely  ; but, 
as  a rule,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  a print  on  such  paper  that  would  not  ruin  the  repu- 
tation of  any  photographer,  especially  after  it  is  a week 
old.  Some  time  since,  in  experimenting  in  this  direction, 

I found  that  by  floating  the  albumen  paper  back  down  for 
one  or  two  miautos  on  a solution  of  hydrochloric  acid — 
one  ounce  of  acid  to  forty  ounces  of  water — and  drying,  it 
would  render  it  capable  of  keeping  perfectly  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  after  sensitizing.  Not  only  this,  but  the  prints 
were  remarkably  fine,  made  on  paper  thus  prepared  ; and, 
also,  those  made  after  ten  days’  keeping  were  equal  to 
those  printed  immediately  after  sensitizing.  Paper  so 
prepared  should  not  be  fumed  until  required  for  use.  After 
the  paper  has  been  removed  from  the  acid  solution  and 
dried,  it  would  be  well  to  pack  it  away  under  a light 
pressure,  placing  the  albumen  surfaces  together,  so  that 
when  required  for  use  it  will  be  in  proper  condition  to  put 
upon  the  sensitizing  bath.  As  it  is  a great  convenience 
for  photographers  to  be  able  to  keep  paper  for  several 
days  after  sensitizing  without  its  deteriorating,  J would 
suggest  that  some  of  our  many  manufacturers  of  albumen 
paper  prepare  some  of  it  in  this  way,  as  I am  sure  photo- 
graphers would  willingly  pay  the  extra  expense.” 

“ The  President  exhibited  some  prints  made  on  paper 
preserved  in  this  way  after  having  been  kept  for  ten  days 
after  sensitizing,  which  were  very  fine,  and  equal  to  those 
made  on  paper  sensitized  that  morning.  The  silver  solu- 
tion was  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  grains.  The  President 
added  : 1 In  the  toning  of  these  prints  I used  a little  tartrate  j 
of  antimony,  and  it  worked  very  well.  In  the  first  place 
the  prints  turned  red,  a very  deep  rich  colour,  and  toned  | 
up  from  that.  I have  not  experimented  enough  to  give  a 
reliable  formula,  but  I would  suggest  half-an-ounce  of 
tartrate  of  antimony,  which  is  commercially  known  as 
tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water ; for 
each  grain  of  gold  use  half  a dozen  drops  of  that  solu- 
tion, and  increase  it  until  you  get  the  desired  effect.’” 


MODIFIED  DRY  PLATE  PROCESS. 

Mk.  Newton,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, described  a dry  process  he  had  been  trying,  lie 
said : — 

“ In  experimenting  with  dry  plates,  1 found  a preserva- 
tive solution  as  follows, — 

Water  ...  10  ounces 

Sugar  of  milk  ...  ...  ...  100  grains 

Tannin  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  ,, 

Pyrogallic  acid 20  „ 

Laudanum  ...  ...  ...  1 drachm, 

made  a very  sensitive  dry  plate.  I made  some  very  fine 

negatives  with  thirty  seconds’  exposure.  Working  in  that 
direction  some  five  years  ago,  I used  to  make  negatives  in 
fifteen  seconds.  That  was  all  the  time  used  with  my  tea 
plate.  But  in  my  experiments  at  that  time  I kept  no 
record  of  the  methods  I employed,  and  often  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  recall  my  formula.  In  thinking  it  over,  it  occurred 
to  me  that,  in  those  days,  I always  used  a chloride  in  my 
bromo-iodized  collodion — one  grain  of  chloride  of  cadmium 
to  the  ounce.  The  addition  of  a chloride  appears  to  make 
them  capable  of  being  developed  with  plain  pyrogallic 
acid.  I exposed  plates  prepared  with  such  collodion 
five,  fifteen,  and  thirty  seconds,  and  in  each  instance 


obtained  good  negatives.  After  exposure,  wash  the  plate 
thoroughly,  and  How  with  a solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
from  one  to  four  grains  strong,  according  to  time  exposed. 
The  image  will  immediately  appear  in  outline  and  detail. 
When  it  is  sufficiently  out,  add  a small  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid  to  the  pyro.  solution,  and  flow  off  and 
on  a few  times  ; then  add  a few  drops  of  a ten-grain  silver 
solution,  which  will  bring  it  up  to  the  required  density. 
The  image  brought  out  by  the  pyrogallic  solution  is  very 
thin.”  

RENDERING  ACTINIC  NON-ACT1NIC  RAYS. 

BY  DK.  H.  VOGEL. 

In  the  Photogkaphic  News  of  June  12th  I find  an  editorial 
notice*  of  a communication  from  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven, 

* The  original  paper  of  Dr.  Monckhoven  is  not  yet  in  my  hand, 
who  has  repeated  my  experiments  on  the  action  of 
colours  on  the  sensibility  of  bromide  of  silver.  Dr.  Van 
Monckhoven  has  not  succeeded,  and  he  ascribes  my  results, 
if  I understand  aright,  to  some  optical  failure  of  my 
spectroscope. 

1 know  very  well  that  iu  each  spectroscope  are  visible 
secondary  images  of  the  spectrum,  and  I have  observed 
them  very  often.  Generally  these  secondary  images  are 
of  feeble  light  and  very  different  position  from  the  direc- 
tion of  rays  falling  on  the  spectroscope.  I have  studied 
also  the  photographic  action  of  this  secondary  spectrum, 
and  have  found  it  very  weak.  I could  get  only  an  impres- 
sion of  this  feeble  image  on  an  ordinary  silvered  wet  collo- 
dion plate. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  strong  action  I have  observed 
in  the  yellow  of  the  chief  spectrum  doe3  not  belong  to  the 
action  of  a secondary  spectrum. 

1.  If.  indeed,  the  secondary  spectrum,  or  any  optical 
failure  of  the  instrument,  had  made  the  impression  I ascribe 
to  the  yellow,  this  impression  would  have  been  visible, 
not  only  on  the  coralline  coloured  plate,  but  on  any  oth«  - 
sensitive  plate;  but  I have  tried  very  often,  one  plate 
immediately  after  the  other,  pure  bromide  plates,  red- 
coloured,  and  green-coloured  plates — and  in  each  case  I 
observed  the  stronger  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  in 
different  spots  of  the  spectrum,  according  to  the  place  of 
the  absorption  bands  of  the  admixed  pigment. 

2.  If  the  action  I ascribe  to  the  yellow  or  red  of  the 
spectrum  were  caused  by  the  blue  rays  of  the  secondary 
spectrum,  or  any  optical  failure  of  the  instrument,  I could 
never  have  obtained  the  Fraunhofer  lines  belonging  to  the 
yellow  or  the  red.  But  1 have  got  the  Fraunhofer  lines 
belonging  to  the  portions  of  the  spectrum  mentioned,  and 
that  is  the  best  proof  of  the  action  of  yellow  and  red  rays. 

If  I had  made  only  some  two,  or  perhaps  twelve 
plates,  there  might  be  possibly  an  error  ; but  I have  made 
some  two  hundred  plates  under  the  utmost  different  con- 
ditions, and  with  the  same  results.  I presumejliat  Mr. 
.Monckhoven  has  coloured  his  plates  too  strong.  It  is  a 
very  curious  fact  I shall  explain  in  the  next,  that  a strong 
coloured  plate  does  not  give  the  action  mentioned. 

Herewith  I send  a set  of  my  original  spectrum  plates, 
taken  on  bromide  coloured  with  naphthaline  red. 

On  Flate  1 (strong  coloured)  is  visible  only  a feeble 
action  of  the  blue — nothing  in  yellow. 

On  Flate  2 (less  coloured)  is  visible  a strong  action  of 
the  blue,  but  only  a trace  of  action  in  the  vtdlow. 

On  Flate  3 (more  or  less  coloured)  is  a very  remarkable 
action  in  the  yellow. 

On  Flate  4 (pale  coloured)  the  action  of  the  yellow  rays 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  action  of  the  blue  ones. 

1 said,  further,  that  aniline  green  coloured  plates  with  a 
visible  action  on  the  line  C (in  the  red).  Further,  a 
chloride  of  silver  plate  (5)  coloured  with  naphthaline  red, 
and  with  an  action  stronger  in  the  yellow  (line  D)  than  in  the 
indigo  (line  G).  Such  an  action  can  never  be  effected  by 
any  secondary  spectrum. 

. At  last  a Wortley  plate,  on  which  I have  at  first  observed 
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the  strange  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  bromide  of 
silver  may  bo  more  sensitive  to  a less  refrangible  colour 
(green)  than  to  a more  refrangible  one  (blue).  Here  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  stronger  action  in  green  is  due  to  the 
green  rays,  and  not  to  the  blue  rays  of  any  secondary 
spectrum,  for  the  lines  of  the  green  are  easily  visible. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  I hear  so  much  objection  against 
my  discovery  from  England,, though  English  experimenta- 
lists have  a very  convenient  way  to  test  it.  If  Colonel 
Wortley  still  prepares  his  plates  in  the  same  way  as  a 
year  ago,  everybody  can  prove  my  assertions  by  exposing 
a Wortley  plate  to  the  spectrum.  But  I would  request  the 
use  of  a true  spectrum,  and  not  a so-called  artificial  one — 
that  is,  coloured  glass  strips,  which  can  never  give  the 
action  of  a spectrum. 


May  I add,  in  conclusion,  that  Captain  Abney’s  beer 
process  is  really  first-rate — easy  to  work,  very  sensitive,  and 
satisfactory  in  its  results. — I arc,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Drt  Plate. 

[We  know  that  Mr.  Kennett  is  more  concerned  that  his 
pellicle  should  be  deserving  of  success  than  for  mere  success 
itself,  and  that  he  will  not  only  be  anxious  to  assist  those 
who  are  working  it  through  any  difficulties,  but  will  be  glad 
that  the  question  should  be  honestly  discussed.  We  shall 
be  glad,  therefore,  to  receive  brief,  clear,  and  courteous 
statements  of  experience. — Ed.] 


romimtgs  of  Soritta 


fcresgoubnut. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIZES. 

Dear  Sir, — I cannot  imagine  anything  more  detrimental 
to  the  real  progress  of  photography  than  the  wholesale 
distribution  of  prizes  mentioned,  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
by  M.  Ernest  Lacan  in  the  News  for  June  12th.  He  says 
there:  “ The  number  of  medals  and  honourable  mentions 

awarded,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  exhibitors, 
tends  to  confirm  what  I said  in  my  last  letter  regarding  the 
exceptional  excellence  of  this  exhibition.”  “If  I do  not  err, 
every  one  of  them  (the  English  exhibitors)  has  received  a 
medal  or  honourable  mention.”  1 find  by  his  letter  of 
June  26th  that  there  were  eighty-four  exhibitors. 

What  value  can  the  recipient  of  such  a medal  or  honour- 
able mention  attach  to  his  prize?  It  may  be  useful  for 
advertising  purposes,  but  it  cannot  possibly  have  any 
other  value. 

Photographers  are  constantly  complaining  that  they  are 
not,  as  a class,  placed  among  “ artists  ” in  the  estimation  of 
the  public.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  public  would  do 
anything  but  laugh  at  a set  of  men  who  accept,  and  pride 
themselves  upon  receiving,  such  valuable  rewards  of  honour? 
Such  a reckless  distribution  of  prizes  is  simply  ridiculous. 

I hope  for  the  honour  of  photography  that  the  many 
recipients  of  these  most  valuable  medals  will  put  them  on 
the  tire,  and  not  go  about  like  the  tailor  in  the  fairy  story, 
with  the  grandiloquent  declaration  on  his  shield,  “ I killed 
seven  at  a stroke.” — I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  N. 


SENSITIVE  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — Will  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  tried  and 
succeeded  with  Mr.  Kennett’s  gelatine  pellicle  be  kind 
enough  to  give  us  their  experiences — i.  e.,  the  difficulties 
they  have  encountered,  and  how  those  difficulties  have  been 
surmounted  ? My  own  experience  has  been  as  follows  : — 

1.  I have  found  the  pellicle  exceedingly  sensitive — quite 
as  much  so  as  wet  plates — and  I believe  that  it  has  the 
power  of  rendering  the  deepest  shades  perfectly. 

2.  I have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  intensifying 
the  image,  and  I should  like  to  know  whether  this  is  a 
defect  in  the  process. 

3.  I have  found  that  the  films  are  extremely  liable  to 
stain — especially  the  nearer  you  approach  the  end  of 
intensifying — and  herein  (the  staining)  lies,  I should 
think,  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  process.  Of  course 
extreme  care  may  obviate  this  ; but  the  slightest  fault  may 
immediately  destroy  an  otherwise  first-rate  negative. 

4.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
even  film  to  start  with ; but  that  is  purely  mechauical,  and 
can  be  obviated. 

5.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  process  has  promising 
qualities ; but,  as  an  old  hand  at  dry  plate  processes  and 
alkaline  development,  1 am  constrained  to  say  that  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  work  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 


Photographic  Society  of  London. 

A special  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  30th  ultimo,  in  the  Architectural  Gallery,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  new  laws,  a draft  of  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  member.  Mr.  J.  Spillkb,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 
Minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  new  draft  of  laws,  to  the 
preparation  of  which  the  council  had  given  very  careful  attention, 
having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  members,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  now  to  read  them.  He  would  simply  place  them 
before  the  meeting,  and  take  a vote  upon  each,  seriatim. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  as  there  were  only  three  or  four 
members  present  besides  the  council,  it  was  practically  a council 
meeting,  and  the  passing  of  laws  was  too  important  a matter  to 
be  decided  under  such  circumstances.  No  post-cards  had  been 
sent  out  with  the  announcement  of  the  meeting;  the  intimation 
that  such  a meeting  would  be  held  being  only  given  in  the 
society's  Journal,  which  few  people  opened,  members  probably 
did  not  know  of  the  meeting.  Besides,  it  was  always  difficult  to 
get  a good  meeting  together  in  June.  He  should  propose  that 
the  consideration  of  the  laws  be  postponed. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  had  been  duly  announced. 
The  regular  June  meeting  had  been  really  one  of  the  largest  they 
had  ever  had,  and  he  himself  at  that  meeting  had  stated  that  the 
members  would  be  shortly  called  together  to  consider  and  pass  th* 
laws,  then  nearly  ready. 

Mr.  Henderson  seconded  the  motion  for  postponement. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  said  that  he  had  come  expressly  from 
Tunbridge  Wells  to  attend  this  special  meeting  for  this  "special 
purpose,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  absence  of  members  who 
did  not  feel  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to  attend  ought  to  in- 
fluence the  proceedings. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  whether  the  members  had  full 
opportunity  of  knowing  of  the  meeting,  in  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
Mr.  Dymond,  the  Chairman,  and  others  took  part, 

Mr.  Hooper,  as  acting  secretary,  said  that  every  member  had 
received  full  intimation  of  the  meeting,  which  was  prominently 
announced  in  the  Journal,  which,  with  draft  of  the  new  rules, 
was  sent  to  every  member.  An  intimation  was  given  at  the  las‘t 
meeting,  which  was  a full  one,  to  the  effect  that  a meeting  would 
shortly  be  called,  and  members  having  any  interest  in  the  question 
would  doubtless  have  looked  to  their  Journals  and  become  fully 
familiar  with  the  fact.  But  not  only  was  the  announcement  made 
in  the  Society’s  Journal,  it  was  announced  in  the  two  weekly 
journals,  one  or  other  of  which  everybody  read.  Any  statement 
that  members  had  not  full  means  of  knowing  of  the  meeting  wras 
trivial  and  childish. 

Mr.  Bird  said  it  was  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  a fuller 
attendance  was  not  present  to  consider  the  laws.  Ho  could  state 
that  the  draft  had  been  made  carefully,  and  without  any  kind  of 
personal  bias ; but  still  there  were  points  upon  which  he  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  opinion  of  a full  meeting.  As  it 
was,  he  thought  the  simplest  plan  would  be  now  to  pass  the  laws 
as  a whole,  and  any  point  requiring  revision  could  be  fully  con- 
sidered at  the  annual  meeting.  This  would  be  better,  he  thought, 
than  leaving  the  whole  question  in  suspense  until  that  time.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  Mr.  Hughes  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  Hughes  urged  his  motion. 

Mr.  Davies  seconded  Mr.  Bird’s  motion.  The  matter  could  be 
fully  discussed  hereafter,  if  necessary ; but  he  thought  that  this 
need  not  be  expressed  in  the  motion,  which  should  be  simply  to 
| the  effect  that  the  laws  be  passed  as  they  stood. 
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Mr.  Blanchard  thought  that  the  non-attendance  of  members 
was  in  one  sense  a very  high  compliment  to  the  council,  and  showed 
that  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  laws  they  had  drafted.  Feel- 
ing that  there  was  no  need  to  discuss  them,  members  simply  left 
them  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  Hooper  took  a similar  view.  Non-attendance  showed  two 
things  : the  members  were  sick  of  having  their  time  wasted  on 
merely  business  considerations  in  which  they  had  little  interest, 
and  had  perfect  confidence  in  their  council,  to  whom  they  left  the 

matter. 

Tli#  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Hughes’  motion,  which  was  lost— 
himself,  his  seconder,  and  another  only  voting  for  it. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  that  the  laws  be  passed 
en  masse. 

Mr.  Dvmond  said  that  the  laws  were  open  to  verbal  improve- 
ment. The  first  law,  for  instance,  was  not  specific  enough.  It 
did  not  say  bv  whom  some  vice-president  or  member  of  the  council 
should  be  appointed  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 
He  should  move,  as  an  amendment,  a verbal  alteration,  making 
the  matter  more  definite. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  the  rules  did  not,  in  many  respects,  meet 
the  wishes  of  many  members  of  the  society  whom  he  represented. 
There  was  no  provision  for  a chairman  at  all  in  the  absence  of  all 
the  council,  a thing  which  happened  when,  at  a recent  meeting, 
uli  the  council  left  the  room. 

The  Chairman  said  that  even  on  that  occasion  all  the  council 
did  not  leave  the  room.  But  he  must  ask  if  Mr.  Hughes,  in 
these  remarks,  intended  to  second  Mr.  Dymond’s  amendment. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  no ; he  simply  intended  to  challenge  every- 
thing he  could. 

The  Chairman  said  as  the  amendment  was  not  seconded,  he 
would  simply  put  the  motion  that  the  laws  be  passed,  which  was 
carried. 

Some  conversation  followed  on  the  question  whether  the  discus- 
sion of  the  laws  at  the  annual  meeting  was  to  be  made  compulsory, 
or  merely  left  to  the  motion  of  any  one  anxious  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion at  that  time  : but  no  resolution  on  the  subject  was  passed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  in  the  new  laws  the  treasurer 
was  not  included  in  the  eighteen  members  of  council,  another 
vacancy  existed  ; and  as  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  was  next  on  the 
ballot,  he  announced  him  as  the  new  member  of  council. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  an  exhibition  would  be 
held  as  usual,  the  time  and  place  of  which  would  be  duly 
published. 

The  Chairman  next  announced  that  Mr.  Richard  Friswell,  F.C.S., 
had  been  elected  by  the  council  as  secretary  and  editor.  He 
added  that  the  society  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  his 
able  services  in  the  interregnum.  The  council  had  already  passed  J 
a vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  he  now  asked  the  meeting  to  do  the 
same.  This  was  done  by  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  council  of  this  society  was  held  on 
the  ?7th  inst.,  at  12,  York  Place,  Portmau  Square,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosse  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Secretary 
laid  before  the  meeting  the  pictures  for  the  current  year,  and  Mr. 
Glaisher  read  his  report  upon  them,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract. 

“After  a good  two  days’  work  in  examining  and  classifying  the 
pictures  for  this  year,  the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  one’s 
mind  is  the  large  proportion  of  good  pictures,  and  the  small 
number  of  inferior  ones.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  have  more 
pictures  worthy  of  prizes  than  there  are  prizes  to  award,  but 
this  year  we  note  no  less  than  sixty-eight,  which  I may  call 
should-be  prize  pictures,  and  which  demand  our  special  and 
careful  consideration.  This  very  large  number  of  first-class 
pictures  is  almost  unprecedented,  and  shows  a healthy  vigour  in 
our  no  longer  young  society,  which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to 
our  Royal  President  and  the  members  of  the  council,  most  of 
whom  have  been  with  us  from  the  beginning. 

“ I notice  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Hobson,  though  so  good  last 
year,  is  this  year  better  still,  and  must  now  rank  as  one  of  our 
most  accomplished  photographers.  Mr.  Beasley  and  Mr.  Murray 
again  compete  for  the  dry  plate  prize,  but  the  latter  gentleman, 
though  quite  equal  to  last  year,  is  now  surpassed  by  Mr.  Beasley, 
whose  works  this  year  take  precedence,  not  only  of  the  dry  plate 


Lewis  again  sends  us  some  very  interesting  studies  of  prison 
life.  Col.  Rocke,  whose  pictures  last  year  were  wanting  in 
vigour,  now  steps  into  the  very  foremost  rank.  Captain  Layton, 
although  perhaps  still  falling  short  of  a prize,  sends  us  some  views 
of  great  artistic  merit.  From  Sir  Joslyn  Coghill  we  have  a series 
of  charming  Swiss  views;  whilst  Captain  White  aud  Major  Allen 
still  keep  the  high  position  they  have  held  for  some  years  past. 

“ I notice  also  some  of  our  new  members,  whom  we  may 
welcome  as  acquisitions  to  our  society,  amongst  whom  1 may 
mention  Mr.  G.  Brcwis,  Captain  Tolce,  Mrs.  Hancock,  and  Mr. 
Milne.” 

Class  1 contains  ninety-four  pictures  contributed  as  follows : — 
•T.  H.  Ravenshaw,  15  ; F.  Beasley,  13  ; Sir  J.  Coghill,  9 ; Captain 
White,  8 ; Major  Allen,  6 ; Coi.  Rocke.  (1 ; W.  S.  Hobson,  5 ; 
R.  Murray,  4;  Captain  Lewis,  4;  G.  Brewis,  4;  J.  W. 
Richardson.  3 ; Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock,  3 ; Captain  Toke,  3 ; 
Captain  Layton.  2 ; J.  McAndrew,  2 : Mrs.  Hancock.  2 ; D. 
Knapping,  2 ; W.  G.  Hunter,  1 ; T.  Brownrigg,  1 ; and 
It.  0.  Milne,  1. 

Class  2 contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pictures  contri- 
buted as  follows; — J.  H.  Ravenshaw,  23  ; F.  Beasley,  16;  Rev.  W. 
E.  Hancock,  12;  Captain  White,  11:  Captain  Toke,  10;  T.  R. 
Shervington,  7 ; J.  McAndrew,  7 ; W.  S.  Hobson,  6 ; S.  G.  B. 
Wollaston.  G ; D.  Knapping,  5 ; Captain  Layton,  5 ; Major 
Allen,  4 ; N.  M.  Settna,  4 ; Col.  Rocke,  4 ; G.  Brewis,  4 ; R. 
Roberts,  4 ; Sir  J.  Coghill,  3 ; R.  Murray,  3 ; W.  G.  Hunter,  3; 
.T.  G.  Hyde,  3 ; Gen.  Sladen,  3 ; R.  0.  Milne,  3 : A.  Suzanne,  2 ; 
.1.  W.  Richardson,  2 ; Captain  Lewis,  2 ; Mrs.  Hancock.  2 ; J.  C. 
Stenning,  2 ; T.  Brownrigg,  1 ; J.  H.  ltitchie,  1 ; and  Captain 
Fox.  1. 

Class  3 contains  169  pictures  contributed  as  follows: — 
J.  W.  Ravenshaw,  15 ; T.  R,  Shervington,  12  ; Rev.  W.  E.  Han- 
cock. 12;  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston,  1 1 ; F.  Beasley.  10  ; J.  H.  Ritchie, 
9;  Capt.  White.  8;  Capt.  Layton.  7;  Mrs.  Hancock,  G;  J.  C. 
Sfenning.  5;  J.  W.  Watling,  5 ; J.  McAndrews,  5 ; R.  Murray,  5; 
Rev.  T.  F.  Ravenshaw,  4;  A.  Suzanne,  4;  J.  G.  Hyde,  4; 
j E.  Milsom.  4 ; General  Sladen,  4 ; I).  Knapping,  4 ; Capt.  Toke, 

I 4 ; Sir  J.  Coghill,  3 ; Capt.  Fox,  3 ; K.  Roberts,  3 ; R.  0.  Milne,  3 ; 
J.  W.  Richardson,  3 ; N.  M.  Settna.  2 ; Col.  Rocke,  2;  Mrs.  Fox, 

2 ; G.  Brewis,  2 : Capt.  Lewis.  2;  W.  G.  Hunter.  1 ; T.  Brown- 
rigg,  1 ; W.  S.  Hobson,  1 ; G.  W.  D.  Green,  1 ; Mrs.  Welbourne, 

1 ; and  Rev.  H.  Palmer,  1. 

The  remainder  of  the  pictures  are  comprised  in  Classes,  4,  5, 
and  six. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  awarded  : — 

First  prize,  F.  Beasley,  for  Nos.  3G,  14,  and  24— a large  silver 
goblet. 

J.  II.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  251,  2G1,  and  265— a silver 
goblet. 

W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  103  and  105— a silver  mounted 
claret  jug. 

Col.  Rocke,  for  Nos.  32  and  34 — an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame. 

Sir  J.  Coghill,  for  Nos.  11  and  14 — a large  album  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco. 

Capt.  White,  for  Nos.  57  and  77— a graphoscope. 

Major  Allen,  for  Nos.  144  and  148— an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame. 

D.  Knapping,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  12  and  14— a large  album  hand- 
somely bound  in  morocco. 

J.  McAndrews,  Esq.,  for  Nos.  25  and  28— a graphoscope. 

T.  Brownrigg,  Esq.,  for  No.  4 — an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame. 

G.  Brewis,  Esq.,  for  No.  126— a large  album  handsomely  bound 
in  morocco. 

Capt.  Lewis,  for  No.  52— an  album  handsomely  bound  in 
morocco. 

R.  O.  Milne,  Esq.,  for  No.  2— nn  album  handsomely  bound  in 
morocco. 

Capt.  Toke,  for  No.  10— an  album  handsomely  bound  in 
•morocco. 

R.  Murray,  Esq  , for  Nos.  81  and  82 — an  oil  painting  in  gilt 
frame. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  were  awarded  to  W.  G. 
Hunter,  Capt.  Layton,  J.  W.  Richardson,  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock, 
and  Mrs.  Hancock!  A.  J.  Meliiuisii,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  Photographic  Section  ok  the  American  Institute.* 
The  usual  meeting  was  held  May  5,  1874  : president.  II.  J.  New- 
ton ; secretary,  0.  G.  Mason.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 


Condensed  from  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin 
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Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  read  from  the  Piiotograi'Mc  News 
of  March  27,  1874,  an  article  on  “ The  Reproduction  of  Negatives.” 

Mr.  Bierstadt  exhibited  a negative  which  he  had  produced 
bv  the  directions  given,  except  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
add  a great  deal  more  glycerine.  He  used  30  drops  of  glycerine 
to  100  grammes  of  the  mixture,  our  atmosphere  being  so  dry.  He 
considered  it  a very  simple  process. 

Mr.  Anthony  also  read  from  the  Photographic  News  of 
April  2,  1874,  Mr.  Gregson’s  article,  “ On  the  Elimination  of 
Hyposulphite  from  Negatives.” 

Mr.  Mason.  I remember  that  some  years  ago  I made  some 
large  negatives  for  Mr.  Rutherfurd’s  observatory  from  some  posi- 
tives of  the  moon  which  he  had  prepared.  Some  two  or  three 
years  afterwards  we  found  those  positives  entirely  ruined.  They 
had  been  varnished.  The  film  was  covered  with  peculiar  mark- 
ings, in  which  were  countless  little  globules,  such  ns  we  sometimes 
see  on  spider  webs  early  in  the  morning  from  the  dew,  very  fine 
and  irregular  forms,  something  like  honey-comb.  I think  that 
since  then  Mr.  Chapman  has  invariably  sealed  the  negatives  in 
balsam.  I attributed  that,  and  so  did  Mr.  Rutherfurd  at  the 
time,  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite,  probably  from  insufficient 
washing. 

Mr.  Bierstadt.  Were  those  markings  ever  seen  on  anything 
but  plate  glass  ? 

Mr.  Mason.  I cannot  say,  because  plate  glass  is  invariably 
used  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Bierstadt.  I have  found  that  plate  glass  always  works  in 
that  way,  but  any  other  glass  never  does,  whether  varnished  or 
unvarnished ; and  plate  glass  is  unreliable  to  keep  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Boyle.  Plate  glass  is  ground,  while  the  other  glass 
has  a hard  surface.  A fire  surface  is  always  the  best  surface. 

Mr.  Bierstadt.  The  surface  produced  by  grinding  does  not 
work  well  for  a negative ; the  natural  surface,  not  ground  or 
polished,  is  better. 

Mr.  Chapman.  All  the  glass  that  we  use  is  ground  flat.  We 
have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  about  the  glass  sweating  on  the 
varnished  side ; some  think  that  it  is  on  account  of  soda  in  the 
glass.  When  this  hard  fire  film  is  ground  off,  it  presents  a softer 
interior,  and  the  soda  in  the  glass  attracts  the  moisture,  and  there 
is  a condensation  upon  it,  which  cannot  be  prevented  in  any  way 
that  I know  of.  I have  had  no  negatives  or  positives  for  the  last 
four  years  which  caused  difficulty  by  cracking.  Those  that  Mr. 
Mason  spoke  of  were  made  on  glass  which  was  not  albumenized. 

I have  plenty  of  albumenized  plates  which  have  been  standing  for 
four  years,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  affected.  1 pre- 
sume that  effect  which  he  speaks  of  was  produced  by  insufficient 
washing. 

Mr.  Hudson.  When  the  surface  is  ground,  some  parts  will  be 
harder  than  others,  as  with  steel. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner.  1 have  a large  number  of  negatives  made 
on  plate  glass  thicker  than  is  commonly  used,  such  as  is  used  for 
large  windows.  I bought  nearly  two  tons  of  that  glass  in  strips 
just  large  enough  to  cut  up  to  the  size  I wanted.  I have  several 
thousand  negatives  on  that  glass,  and  I have  found  invariably  that 
the  plate  glass  negatives  kept  better  than  others.  The  trouble 
alluded  to  I have  never  seen  on  these  plates. 

Mr.  Mason.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  washing  of  your 
negatives  ? 

Mr.  Gardner.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cyanide  of 
otassium  instead  of  hyposulphite.  I do  not  clean  with 
yposulphite. 

Mr.  Boyle.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Chapman,  that  plates 
coated  with  albumen  were  not  so  affected,  implies  that  the  albu- 
men prevented  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  from  acting  upon 
the  soda  of  the  glass,  and  therefore  saved  the  plates  from  that 
peculiar  action. 


in  t&f  £ tutor. 


The  Amateur’s  Photographic  Guide  Book.— Mr.  W.  J. 
Stillman  has  just  issued  a guide  book  for  amateurs  which  will 
prove  useful  to  many.  Mr.  Stillman  is  an  indefatigable 
experimentalist,  a skillful  worker,  and  a careful  observer.  He 
has  worked  carefully  with  most  of  the  dry  processes,  with 
emulsion  processes  he  has  experimented  more  than  most  men  ; 
and  he  describes  operations  clearly  and  accurately.  With  an 
unhesitating  candour  not  often  met  with,  he  states  his  opinion 


of  various  processes,  and  of  various  kinds  of  commercial 
plates:  giving  details  on  many  points  regarding  which 

amateurs  desire  information  not  always  attainable.  Besides 
all  this,  tho  work  contains  concse  simple  instructions  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  photography,  unencumbered  with 
unnecessary  matter.  Altogether,  the  work  will  be  at  once 
welcome  aud  useful  to  amateurs. 

Pictorial  Backgrounds.— Mr.  W.  Tilley  sends  us  some 
examples  of  cards  with  pictorial  backgrounds  produced  by 
double  printing,  which  is  effecred,  he  says,  in  a novel  manner, 
more  simple  and  easy  than  anything  which  has  been  described. 
Of  the  method  we  cannot,  of  course,  sp  ak,  beyond  saying 
that,  judging  from  tho  results,  it  seems  effective. 

Printing  from  Two  Negatives. — A correspondent  signing 
“A  Little  Gun  in  the  Provinces  ” sends  us  some  examples  of 
work  which  he  has  for  some  time  been  doing  with  two  negatives 
for  one  print,  the  duplicate  negative  being  produced  by  the 
wet  process,  tho  precise  mode  of  producing  it  not  being 
described.  He  sends  in  each  case  a print  from  the  single 
negative,  and  one  from  the  two  negatives  superposed.  In  the 
latter  the  results  are  in  all  cases  greatly  superior,  having  deeper, 
richer  shadows;  purer,  brighter  lights,  with  full  half-tone  and 
fine  modelling  ; and  that  peculiar  porcelain-like  effect  seen  on 
“photo-mezzotints”  produced  by  Carl  Meinerth’s  process. 
The  results  are  encouraging,  and  with  large  heads,  instead  of 
full-length  figures  on  cards,  the  pictures  would  be  finer  still. 
M.  Denier’s  pictures  produced  in  this  way  are  large  heads  on 
cabinet  plates. 

Curious  Phenomena. — Most  photographers  meet  with 
curious  and  abnormal  results  occasionally,  tho  record  of  which 
might  be  instructive,  and  would  certainly  1«  interesting.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  says:— “A 
short  time  since  l placed  two  ferrotype  plates,  in  a wet  state, 
face  to  face,  and  left  them  to  dry.  On  taking  them  apart  I 
found  that  the  image  on  each  plate  had  impressed  itself  on  the 
other,  just  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  lighted  and  developed 
in  the  usual  way.  These  plates  had  been  just  exposed, 
developed,  cleaned,  and  washed  in  the  usual  way,  and  had 
dried  during  the  night  in  the  dark-room.  I send  you  one  of 
the  plates.”  He  adds:  “Some  years  since  I was  copying  a 
Daguerreotype,  by  the  Daguerreotype  process,  and  by  over- 
sight left  the  plate  exposed  to  original  all  night,  and  until  ten 
o’clock  next  day.  when,  on  taking  the  plate  out,  I found  a 
picture  as  distinctly  formed  as  if  it  had  been  mercurialized  ; 
this  to  mo  was  a puzzle,  and  is  yet,  as  the  copying-room  was  so 
tar  from  the  dark-room.” 

A Simple  Water  Tank. — A correspondent  of  our  Phila- 
delphia contemporary  says  : — “ I will  here  describe  how  I make 
my  photographic  water-tanks.  I have  one  I made  six  years 
ago  last  fall,  after  I had  lost  ray  gallery  by  lire,  and  not  having 
left  too  much  of  the  needful,  I contrived  in  every  way  to  be 
saving.  I took  somo  half-inch  siding,  planed  the  rough  off, 
made  a tank  of  it,  got  some  white  lead  and  oil  and  some  cheap 
oil-cloth.  I thinned  the  lead  slightly  with  the  oil,  and  painted 
the  box  insido  with  it  as  thick  as  I could  brush  it  on ; then 
pressed  in  the  oil-cloth  smooth  all  over,  and  tacked  it  around  the 
top  of  the  tank.  Folded  the  oil-cloth  in  the  corners  so  as  to 
make  it  fit  the  tank.  When  putting  the  tank  together  I stay 
the  joints  with  short  pieces  of  wire,  so  that  the  oil-cloth  won’t 
break  after  the  lead  gets  hard.  This  tank  has  been  used 
almost  daily  ever  since  it  was  made,  and  it  is  good  yet.” 

Photography  in  Venice. — Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  speaking  of 
photography  in  Venice,  says Pictures  for  the  camera 
bristle  up  about  you  in  all  directions,  and  really  photography  is 
one  of  the  principal  industries,  for  no  one  will  leave  Venice 
without  a good  supply.  They  are  exceedingly  well  taken  as  a 
usual  t hing,  and  very  cheap,  of  all  sizes,  from  carte  to  full  sheet. 
The  largest  producer  is  Signor  Charl«s  Naya,  who  has  not  only 
very  fine  salesrooms  on  St.  Mark’s  Place,  but  a very  extensive 
manufactory,  so  to  speak,  near  the  Grand  Canal.  We  visited 
both,  and  found  much  to  interest  us.  We  noticed  before,  in 
many  of  the  churches,  a camera  standing  alone,  exposed  to 
some  bit  of  carving,  or  sculpture,  or  painting.  These  were  the 
servants  of  Signor  Naya.  He  uses  dry  plates,  and  on  such 
objects  where  the  changes  of  light  are  not  great,  and  where 
there  is  not  much  light  at  all,  he  often  exposes  as  much  as  five 
days.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  done  with  exterior  views. 
There  are  few  photographic  establishments  in  Europe  more 
extensive  than  Signor  Naya’s.  He  occupies  the  whole  of  what 
was  once  an  immense  palace.  His  business  is  divided  system- 
atically into  departments,  in  each  of  which  is  the  usual  number 
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of  assistants.  Madame  Naya  presides  over  all,  and  we  found 
her  most  agreeable  and  intelligent.  Wo  were  courteously 
shown  the  whole  establishment,  and  all  the  operations,  from 
the  preparation  of  the  plates  to  the  printing  and  finishing. 
Fresh  water  is  a scarce  article  in  Venice,  and  is  brought  to  the 
photographer  daily.  Washing  the  prints,  therefore,  must  be 
douo  in  the  most  economical  manner — more  economical,  sad 
experience  tells  me,  than  effectual,  I am  sorry  to  say.  Signor 
Naya  produces  soma  very  pretty  results  by  printing  on  blue 
papor,  and  then  colouring  the  buildings,  and  putting  in  clouds. 
The  results  look  liko  pictures  elaborately  coloured,  but  they  are 
sold  remarkably  low.  Signor  Naya  understands  the  policy  of 
saving  his  wastes,  and  altogether  his  establishment  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  I ever  saw  throughout.  I carried  away  a 
great  weight  of  his  pictures,  and  they  refresh  my  memory  of 
the  lovely  breathing  time  we  had  in  1 Venice,  my  beautiful.’  ” 

Note  on  the  Action  of  Light  upon  Nitric  Acid. — By 
W.  II.  Aston  Peake. — Pure  nitric  acid,  when  exposed  to 
light  for  any  length  of  time,  gradually  turns  of  a yellowish 
green  tint,  and  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  bottle  containing 
it  becomes  filled  with  brown  fumes.  On  sealing  a quantity  ot 
the  acid  in  a flask,  and  exposing  it  to  direct  sunlight  for  three 
days,  the  action  became  very  strongly  marked,  and  on  examina- 
tion toe  acid  wTas  found  to  contain  a considerable  quantity  of 
nitrous  acid,  t would  presume,  therefore,  that  the  action  is  a 
reducing  one. — Chemical  News. 

Dates  in  Portraiture. — The  Stationer  says  that  “ in 
commemoration  of  Her  Majesty’s  fifty-fourth  birthday  a photo- 
grapher has  published  a photograph  in  cabinet  and  carte-de- 
visite  sizes,  in  each  of  which  is  given  two  vignette  portraits  of 
the  Queen,  one  representing  her  in  1840,  and  the  other  in 
1871.  Contrasts  of  portraiture  of  the  same  individuals  are 
always  interesting,  but  they  have  not  in  our  opinion  had  suffi- 
cient attention  paid  to  them.  This  publication  may  therefore 
prove  the  prelude  to  a new  series.” 


F AIRPLAY  writes  to  point  out  that  tho  explanation  of  the  soi-disant 
“ Henry  Edward  Thompson,  M.D.,”  to  the  effect  that  his  diploma 
“maybe”  American,  will  not  hold  water,  inasmuch  as  whether 
it  isEnglish,  American,  or  from  any  other  source,  the  holder’s 
name  must  be  duly  placed  on  tho  “Medical  Itegister”  before  he 
can  practise  in  this  country.  And  he  further  points  out  that 
instead  of  producing  any  one  who  saw  or  heard  of  a collodio- 
chloride  print  before  1864,  he  quotes  a passage  from  M.  Gaudin 
which  proves  that  his  allusion  four  years  earlier  was  an  untested 
suggestion — so  far  untested,  in  fact,  that  he  suggests  the  use  of  a 
chloride  which  is  not  soluble  in  collodion  or  in  alcohol.  We  give 
the  substance  rather  than  tho  text  of  our  correspondent’s  letter, 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  occupy  more  space  with  replies  to  vulgar 
abuse,  nor  to  repeat  refutations  of  statements  which  are  not  only  un- 
supported by  any  evidence,  but  which  practically  refute  themselves. 
The  mythical  “ M.D.”  scarcely  required  any  exposure  ; tho  trick 
was  too  transparent.  The  condition  of  mind  which  can  take  plea- 
sure in  such  coarse  antics  is  surely  as  worthy  of  pity  as  of  grave 
castigation. 

T.  W.  Reynolds  writes  to  say  that  he  fails  in  getting  any 
approach  to  the  rapidity  often  described  with  a variety  of  dry  pro- 
cesses. Tannin,  coffee,  beer,  albumen  and  coffee,  and  others,  the 
exposure  for  which  has  been  described  as  three  times  that  of  wet, 
he  finds  to  give  him  poor  results  with  ten  times  as  long  as  wet, 
and  he  asks  for  aid  in  discovering  the  cause.  He  will  see,  on 
reflection,  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  any  definite  aid  upon  such 
a general  statement  of  experience.  If  he  will  describe  in  detail 
all  the  steps  in  any  one  of  the  processes  in  which  he  fails  we  may 
bo  able  t>  suggest  a source  of  error.  He  prefers  the  collodio- 
albumen  process.  If  he  succeeds  with  it  he  cannot  do  much 
better.  With  hot  development,  we  have  081010(01  good  results 
with  an  exposureof  three  or  four  times  wet  collodion.  With  care, 
alkaline  development  may  bo  successfully  applied  ; but  we  prefer 
Mr.  Mudd’s  method  of  using  heat.  Tho  gum-gallic  process  suc- 
ceeds well  with  three  or  four  times  wet  exposure  with  the  ordin- 
ary uiode  of  development,  and  with  tho  strong  alkaline  develop- 
ment it  requires  no  more  exposure  than  wet,  as  wo  have  seen  in 
Mr.  Gordon’s  hands.  The  rapid  albumen  and  coffee  process  gives, 
in  M.  Constant’s  hands,  perfect  as  well  as  rapid  results,  which  we 
have  seen.  Where  our  correspondent  fails  we  cannot  conjecture, 
except  it  be  in  slightly  trying  many  processes  instead  of  working 
•ut  one  with  steady  perseverance. 


T.  Y.  R. — We  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  material  will  best 
answer  to  stop  a leak  in  one  of  Doulton’s  glazed  filters.  Much 
depends  upon  the  size  and  position  of  the  crack.  Marine  glue  is 
a favourite  cement  with  us  for  such  purposes.  White  lead  may 
possibly  answer.  There  are  various  cements  sold  for  such 
purposes. 

B.  L. — What  process  do  you  use  P How  do  you  develop  ? In  pro- 
ducing transparent  positives  on  collodion,  full  exposure  is  of  vital 
importance  in  obtaining  a detailed,  delicate  image. 

News  Agent. — If  the  proper  steps  for  securing  a copyright  in  tho 
picture  were  not  taken  at  the  time  of  producing  and  issuing  it,  no 
steps  now  taken  will  confer  copyright.  2.  No  matter  what  tho 
position  of  the  sitter,  if  there  be  no  copyright  you  can  copy  it; 
but  equally,  if  the  proper  steps  were  taken,  you  cannot  copy  with- 
out infringing  the  law. 

R.  A. — Mr.  Solomon  used  to  keep  the  collodio-olilorido  paper  pre- 
pared by  Obernetter.  We  are  uncertain  whether  ho  does  so  now 
or  not.  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  obtains  his,  we  believe,  direct  from 
Herr  Obernetter  in  Munich.  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan  supply 
collodio-chloridc  ready  for  use.  Try  Marion  and  Co.  in  regard  to 
the  punches  for  cutting  medallions. 

D.  E.  D. — Wo  do  not  remember  any  one  who  undertakes  the  repair 
of  rolling  presses.  Bury  Brothers’  firm  no  longer  exists,  wo 
believe.  Possibly  the  nature  of  tho  repair  may  permit  it  to  be 
done  by  any  working  smith.  We  should  not,  in  your  position, 
hesitate,  if  other  means  fail,  to  consult  Hughes  and  Kimbcr.  If 
they  do  not  undertake  the  work,  they  may  tell  you  who  will. 

Dartmoor. — Stereographs  on  glass  are  produced  in  many  ways. 
Some  are  produced  on  wet  plates,  some  on  dry  collodion  plates, 
somo  on  dry  albumen,  some  by  the  Woodbury  process.  Those  to 
which  you  refer  as  having  the  appearance  of  being  mounted  on 
glass  are  probably  printed  with  a protective  mask  which  prevents 
the  image  being  produced  outside  the  mask. 

Electro. — The  questions  you  ask  could  only  be  answered  efficiently, 
we  fear;  by  a manufacturer  of  electro-plate.  Tho  amount  of 
silver  by  weight  which  should  be  deposited  on  a spoon  or  fork 
could  only  be  determined,  we  apprehend,  by  a practical  man  ; and 
so  with  your  other  questions.  There  are  several  manuals  of 
electro-metallurgy  published,  from  which  you  may  derive  some 
hints. 

Castro. — If  your  collodion  thicken  by  merely  standing  a week  or 
two  in  bottle,  it  is  manifestly  not  properly  stopped,  and  the  ether 
escapes.  Use  a good  cork.  If  it  thicken  from  use,  dilute  with 
new  thin  collodion.  You  may  dilute  with  ether  and  alcohol ; but 
unless  these  be  pure,  you  may  risk  in  juring  the  collodion. 

E.  IIepton. — We  have  addressed  and  forwarded  the  letter.  In 
making  lime  water  you  simply  place  a lump  of  quick-limo  in  a 
bottle  of  water,  which  will  take  up  a minute  trace  of  tho  lime, 
and  no  more. 

Warwick  Brookes. — The  “Rembrandts”  you  forward  have 
many  fine  qualities.  The  lighting  is  very  effective,  and  the  re- 
touching managed  with  skill  and  delicacy,  although,  perhaps,  a 
little  in  excess  in  some  cases. 

Captain  Turton. — Wo  will  write  shortly. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lambert,  Jarrow-on-Tync, 

Two  Photographs  of  II.  Vincent,  Esq. 

Mr.  II.  Gregson,  Luton,  Beds., 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  A.  J.  Him  ter. 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  J.  O’Neil. 

Two  Photographs  of  Her.  T.  J.  Lee. 

Photograph  of  Rev.  T.  J.  Lee,  Mrs.  Lee,  and  three  Children 
Mr.  T.  Bernard,  Limerick, 

Photograph  of  Father  Carberry. 

Mr.  J.  Groom,  Shrewsbury,  . 

Photograph  entitled  Courtship  and  Matrimony. 

Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Yeoman,  Bedalc, 

Photograph  of  Sir  llenry  and  Lady  Peirse. 

Mr.  G.  Brock,  Dunse, 

Photograph  of  Professor  Turner. 

Mr.  J.  Werge,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Strict. 

Photograph  entitled  “ Blowing  Bubbles.” 

Mr.  C.  Tayi.or,  'Woolwich,  _ . 

Photographic  Group  of  Woolwich  Cadets,  including  the  Trince 
Imperial. 

Mr.  A.  S F:sk,  Woodbridge, 

Two  Photographs  of  Interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Woodbndge. 
Messrs.  Wolstenholm  Brothers,  Blackburn, 

Photograph  of  W.  E.  Briggs,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Symonds  and  Co.,  Portsmouth, 

Photographic  Oroup  of  five  Admirals. 

Mr.  J.  J.  E.  MaTALI.,  Brighton, 

Two  Photographs  of  Mr.  J.  Pettie. 

One  Photograph  of  Mr.  J.  Danby. 

One  Photograph  of  Mr.  1).  Price. 

One  Photograph  of  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orcliardson. 

One  Photograph  of  Mr.  F.  Hall. 

One  Photograph  of  Mr.  I’.  I'.  Poole. 

Mr.  0.  A.  Carter,  Halstead, 

Three  Photographs  of  Rev.  G.  Tear. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
1’hotugkaphy  Applied  to  Military  Pi  uposes — PHOTO- 
GRAPHS FOR  THE  Mil. LION — Tilt  E.XU  OF  A SAD  STORY. 

Photography  Applied  to  Military  Purposes.  — A lecture  has 
been  delivered  at  Brussels  upon  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  military  purposes,  and  the  remarks  made  by  the 
lecturer  have  since  been  printed  for  circulation  among  the 
Belgian  soldiers,  the  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  of  *•  Les 
Elements  de  la  Photographic.”  The  author  is  Captain 
A.  Hannot,  who  is  appointed  chief  of  the  photographic 
establishment  attached  to  the  Belgian  TVar  Office,  and  is 
entrusted  with  the  elaboration  of  the  art  in  connection 
with  military  matters.  In  Paris,  Captain  Dumas  has  suc- 
ceeded Commandant  Uaussedat,  whose  name  was  well 
known  to  photographers  five  years  ago.  Captain  Dumas, 
who  occupies  a similar  position  m the  French  War  Depart- 
ment, has  also  been  very  busy  of  late  in  making  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  camera  in  the  War  ( )ffire  establishments, 
and  has  also  suggested  some  useful  applications  of  the  art 
which  would  be,  no  doubt,  capable  of  serviceable  employ- 
ment in  war  times.  But  the  first  comprehensive  report 
on  the  subject  of  photography  and  war  was  a paper  read 
in  this  country  more  than  five  years  a^o  before  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  by  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  of  the 
War  Department.  Woolwich,  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  the  earliest  applications  of  the  art  in  t lie  Crimean  war, 
at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Pan  mure,  and  showed  how 
usefully  the  camera  might  be  employed  at  the  present  day 
in  making  reconnaissances  of  an  enemy’s  country,  and  also 
in  securing  sketches  to  accompany  and  illustrate  military 
reports  sent  home.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  im- 
portant applications  might  be  made  of  the  camera  in  war- 
fare, whether  as  a reeonnoiterer  or  as  a recorder  of  facts, 
although,  possibly,  the  time  is  far  distant  when  we  shall 
accomplish  what  Chevalier  was  so  sanguine  of  performing 
by  means  of  his  photographic  plane-table,  viz.,  that  of 
directing  the  fire  of  a battery  by  night,  or  converging  the 
firing  of  a number  of  guns  upon  one  fixed  point  by  the  aid  j 
of  data  previously  recorded  in  his  instrument  during  the  ! 
daytime. 

Photographs  for  the.  Million. — Some  little  while  ago  we  i 
called  attention  to  the  issue  of  photo-mechanical  prints  in 
the  London  Figaro , and  suggested  that  they  were  possibly 
produced  at  MM.  Goupil  et  Cie's  house  in  Paris.  We  have 
since  been  informed  that  they  are  printed  in  London  at  the 
Photo-Relief  Printing  Company’s  Works,  Brpmpton.  This 
first  essay  at  producing  cheap  and  permanent  photographs 
with  a twopenny  journal  seems  to  have  been  so  successful  ' 
that  a penny  publication  is  now  to  be  issued  which  is  also  ! 
to  be  illustrated  by  a earte-do-visite  portrait  of  some 
celebrity  or  other.  One  of  the  first  portraits  is  to  be  that 
of  the  great  Barnum,  whose  picture  many  will  be  glad  to 
possess,  and  one  of  Adelina  Patti  is  to  follow : “ Patties  a 
penny  a piece  ” are  cheap  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  such  popular  portraits  as  these  I 
finding  a ready  sale.  Of  course,  with  such  a thriving  1 
trade  in  small  pictures,  other  photographers  must  suffer, 
unless  they  also  make  a step  of  progress,  for  no  one  will 
give  a shilling  for  what  can  be  bought  for  a penny.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for  photographic 
publishers  to  inaugurate  a size  rather  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary carte,  and  print  as  many  vignettes  as  possible,  for  it 
is  just  this  pleasing  style  that  is  the  great  stumbling  block 
of  mechanical  processes.  But  unless  something  of  this 
kind  is  done,  the  lucrative  trade  in  photographic  portraits 
must  suffer  considerably. 

/ he,  hud  of  a Sul  Story. — The  tragic  end  of  a storv 
which  was  last  year  mentioned  in  these  columns  was  con- 
tained in  the  Times  of  Monday,  under  the  heading  of 
*“  Death  on  a Glacier.”  Our  correspondent  in  August  last, 


writing  from  the  Engadine,  mentioned  the  case  of  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  hotel  who  was  found  missing  one  morn- 
ing. Our  correspondent,  like  most  of  the  other  residents, 
thought  little  about  the  matter,  and  the  subject  was  looked 
upon  in  anything  but  a serious  light  for  the  first  few  days, 
for  the  gentleman  in  question  was  of  eccentric  habits,  and 
had  often  disappeared  for  days  together  on  some  mountain 
excursion.  In  speaking  of  the  company  gossiping  at  tabic 
d’hote,  our  correspondent  said,  **  A matter  has  recently 
cropped  up  which  excites  the  deep  interest  of  us  all.  An 
old  gentleman,  who  has  been  diiuking  the  waters  for  somo 
time  past,  has  suddenly  disappeared,  and  gone  no  one 
knows  whither.  W c all  suppose  that  something  horrible 
has  happened  to  him,  because  that,  of  course,  makes  his 
case  all  the  more  complicated  and  obscure.  Every  little 
fact  relating  to  the  missing  one  is  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  when  he  is  under  discussion  we  speak  in  hushed  tones, 
and  listen  with  bated  breath.  You  would  be  sent  to 
Coventry  immediately  if  you  suggested  he  had  merely 
gone  into  Italy  over  the  Bernina  Pass,  for  that  would,  of 
course,  be  such  a commonplace  thing  to  do  ; and,  besides, 
it  would  make  an  end  to  the  mystery.  He  had  a singular 
habit,  had  this  old  man,  I am  told,  of  asking  everybody 
their  name,  and  when  his  own  was  demanded  he  would 
refuse  to  give  it.  One  day,  however,  it  appears,  on  being 
pressed,  he  said  his  name  was  Brown.  This  was  all  very- 
well,  but,  one  fine  day,  another  tourist  named  Brown 
made  his  appearance,  and  the  latter  straightway  ques- 
tioned the  mysterious  old  man  as  to  his  right  to  the  family 
appellation.  Being  thus  brought  to  bay,  the  unknown 
then  and  there  frankly  acknowledged  that  his  name  was 
not  Brown  ; but  he  never  gave  any  other,  so  far  as  1 can 
discover.  The  poor  man’s  name,  however  (the  Rev. 
Bertie  Marriott),  has  now  been  found  out,  together  with 
his  remains,  which  have  been  lying  upon  the  Morteratseh 
Glacier,  unheeded,  for  nearly  twelve  months,  lie  had 
wandered  alone  upon  the  dangerous  ice  fields,  and  slipped 
over  some  glassy  precipice.  It  is  singular  that  his  body 
should  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered,  for  guides  and 
parties  of  excursionists  do  not  unfrequentlv  march  over 
the  ice  in  ascending  some  of  the  snowy  peaks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Our  correspondent  himself  was  there  on 
several  occasions  after  the  tragic  event  whilst  engaged  iu 
securing  camera  pictures  of  the  far-famed  glacier. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUM. 

fiv  1:.  i-EGotm:.* 

I'HorotiiiArm  has  a great  fault;  like  all  portrait  pain- 
ters, it  often  distorts  the  faces  that  it  reproduces.  I know 
of  more  than  one  photograph  that  is  a calumny.  First  of 
all,  there  are  faces  that  are  anti-photographic— subjects 
whose  likeness  the  sun  never  catches.  Why?  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  possible  to  give  more  than  one  scientific 
reason,  but  the  principal  one  is,  that  photography  is  em- 
ployed to  reproduce  us  only  when  wc  are  at  rest,  con- 
demned to  immobility,  and  our  features,  consequently,  are 
more  or  less  disfigured  by  contraction. 

It  matters  little  that  the  reproduction  of  the  features  is 
exact.  Our  faces  do  not  consist  alone  of  the  bonv  structure, 
but  also  of  our  physiognomy,  of  the  movements  of  our 
hearts  and  minds,  of  that  inside  of  which  1 have  just 
spoken,  and  which  acts  on  the  outside  when  it  causes  our 
eyes  to  shine,  our  lips  to  palpitate,  our  nostrils  to  dilate, 
relieves  the  flesh  from  its  mateiiality,  and,  finally,  when  it 
casts  over  our  features  the  fire  of  anger,  the  radiance  of 
joy.  and  the  light  of  the  mind  or  of  the  soul. 

All  these  things  go  to  make  up  our  individuality.  Now 
what  becomes  of  them  in  photography?  For  example, 
what  becomes  of  the  man  of  imagination  when  the  photo- 
grapher hurls  at  his  head  his  terrible  — “ Don’t  move! 
Don’t  move !”  At  this  terrible  phrase  the  features  con- 
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tract,  the  looks  become  troubled,  the  eyes  water,  the 
blood  rushes  to  the  heart  and  brain  with  violence ; you 
are  no  longer  yourself.  We  must,  then,  accept  the  photo- 
graphic likeness  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  oftentimes 
deceives  us  by  its  strict  exactness.  For  instance,  I saw  in 
this  album  the  picture  of  an  illustrious  octogenarian  of 
our  day ; this  picture  is  a masterpiece,  but  one  likely  to 
deceive.  This  wrinkled  forehead,  these  hollow  cheeks, 
these  sunken  lips,  these  eyes  nearly  veiled  by  their  lids, 
doubtless  offer  an  admirable  representation  of  the  truth, 
but  of  a truth  which  is  material  and  exterior,  and  which, 
consequently,  is  but  one-half  of  the  truth.  To  reproduce 
the  age  of  the  human  face  as  we  would  that  of  a monu- 
ment is  to  alter  and  to  impair  it.  Those  who  have  seen 
and  heard  this  illustrious  old  man  converse,  know  that, 
besides  the  him  of  this  portrait  there  exists  another  he — 
one  full  of  fire,  of  life,  of  grace,  even,  and  from  whose  face, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  as  soon  as  he  speaks,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  take  their  flight.  Consequently,  I have 
under  my  eyes  but  the  half  of  the  medal,  and  that  the 
least  exact  half — the  reverse  side. 

Photographic  art  abounds  in  errors  of  this  kind.  How 
can  we  correct  these  false  impressions  V How  complete, 
at  least  partially,  these  insufficient  testimonies  ? 1 know 
of  one  way  of  doing  it.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  an 
album  like  this,  to  add  to  the  picture  of  the  personage  a 
few  lines  of  his  writing.  We  are  disposed  to  ridicule  the 
persons  who  pretend  to  judge  of  one’s  character  by  his 
handwriting.  This  is  an  error.  Writing  is  also  a portrait, 
as  are  gait,  actions,  voice  ; as  is  everything  that  emanates 
from  us.  I am  quite  disinterested  in  speaking  thus,  as  I 
write  an  abominable  hand.  Ah  ! I could  explain  to  you.  if 
I wished,  in  what  and  how  this  awful  scrawl  resembles 
me,  but  I prefer  not  to.  It  is  certain  that  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  complete  photography  by  autography. 
A simple  phrase  written  by  that  illustrious  old  man  at  the 
bottom  of  his  portrait  would  suffice  to  make  us  under- 
stand that  the  picture  lies.  The  hand  would  protest 
against  the  face  ; and,  thanks  to  that  writing,  so  firm,  so 
straight,  so  bold,  suddenly  from  behind  the  impaired  front 
of  the  temple  would  shine  in  our  eyes  the  lamp  of  the 
sanctuary  ; that  is  to  say,  the  eternal  youth  of  the  intelli- 
gence, of  the  character,  and  of  the  soul. 

I offer  my  idea  to  the  owners  of  albums.  They  will 
there  find  another  means  of  indulging  the  ruling  passion 
of  our  day,  the  most  universal,  the  moss  common  to  all 
classes,  to  all  ages,  and  to  both  sexes —curiosity  ! For,  in 
speaking  of  curious  persons,  we  always  say — “ Eve’s 
daughters !”  What  about  her  sons  ? 

I do  not  wish  to  close  my  remarks  upon  photographic 
art  by  a desideratum,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
merits  pertaining  to  it  of  which  I have  not  spoken.  Ought 
I,  for  example,  to  omit  mentioning  it  is  a travelling  com- 
panion ? What  a marvellous  auxiliary  in  all  great 
scientific  expeditions.  With  what  power  it  brings  again 
before  our  eyes  the  gigantic  monuments  of  the  East,  in 
all  their  striking  originality.  What  a resurrection  of 
nations  long  since  passed  away  is  this  evocation  of  their 
temples,  of  their  statues,  of  their  gods,  of  their  earth,  of 
their  sky — I am  almost  tempted  to  say,  of  their  sun,  for 
the  depth  of  the  shadows  reveals  the  power  of  his  light. 
And  there  is  yet  another  blessing  of  photography  which 
exceeds  by  far  this  one  and  all  the  others  which  I have 
mentioned. 

Formerly,  scientific  inventions  were  too  often  curiosities 
of  the  laboratory,  treasures  of  the  sanctuary.  To-day,  the 
first  condition  of  the  conquests  of  genius  is  to  resemble  the 
sun,  to  shine  for  everyone.  Photography  has  this  glorious 
privilege  : far  from  despising  the  common  herd,  it  is  for  it 
that  it  was  created. 

If.  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  most  humble  the 
great  pleasure  formerly  reserved  for  the  privileged  classes 
— the  pleasure  of  possessing  the  likenesses  of  those  we 
love.  Thanks  to  it,  the  poor  peasant  who  leaves  his 


village  for  the  army  carries  in  his  knapsack,  not  the  baton 
of  a marshal  of  France,  but  what  is  easier  and  not  less 
pleasing,  the  portrait  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  has  left 
his  own. 

Thanks  to  it,  there  is  not  an  humble  cot  that  may -not 
hereafter  possess,  like  the  most  aristocratic  chateau,  its 
gallery  of  family  portraits — its  collection  of  ancestors — 
for,  be  it  said,  we  all  have  ancestors,  and  these  genealogies 
of  tradespeople,  of  artisaus,  of  workmen,  will  not  be  less 
glorious  nor  less  useful  to  their  sons  than  they  were  for  the 
descendants  of  the  nobility,  a long  line  of  ambassadors,  of 
generals,  and  of  statesmen. 

If  the  ones  represent  race,  the  others  represent  family  ; 
if  the  succession  of  brilliant  uniforms,  of  dazzling  decora- 
tions, kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  scions  of  nobility  true 
sentiments  of  pride,  the  gradual  changes  from  the  blouse  to 
the  jacket,  from  the  jacket  to  the  coat,  from  the  coat  to 
the  robe  of  the  advocate  or  judge,  will  speak  of  courage 
and  hope  to  the  sons  of  the  lower  classes : the  former 
learned  from  their  fathers  how  not  to  fall,  the  latter  will 
learn  from  theirs  how  to  rise. 

Have  1 said  all  V No ; photography  has  this  final  claim 
to  our  gratitude. 

What  parents  have  not  often  made  the  sad  reflection  that, 
in  reality,  we  lose  our  children  every  year  ? Even  when 
God  leaves  them  to  us,  time  disputes  our  possession  of 
them.  Each  day  that  passes  takes  away,  something 
belonging  to  them,  even  though  it  may  render  them  more 
beautiful.  The  child  of  to-day  is  not  like  the  child  of 
yesterday,  and,  in  its  turn,  will  differ  from  the  child  of 
to-morrow.  Years,  in  succeeding  each  other,  devour 
each  other ; childhood  absorbs  infancy,  only  to  disappear 
shortly  in  youth;  60  that  when  our  daughter  buds  into 
womanhood,  we  have  lost  all  that  has  preceded  and 
produced  this  opening  of  the  flower;  we  have  lost  the 
varying  charms  of  her  first  fifteen  years.  Memory, 
however  faithful  it  may  be,  possesses  them  but  as  a whole  ; 
the  charming  developments  in  their  changes  from  day  to 
day  have  escaped  us.  Well,  photography  repairs  this 
cruel  loss.  It  gives  us  back  what  time  has  stolen  from  us. 

Let  us,  then,  ask  photography  to  give  us  each  year 
pictures  of  our  children,  and  forthwith  we  regain  that 
series  of  metamorphoses  through  which  they  have  passed. 
We  find  again  together,  with  all  their  changes  of  face, 
all  their  transformations  of  intelligence  or  character  ; we 
feel,  at  the  same  time,  reviving  in  our  hearts  all  the  joys, 
all  the  fears,  all  the  hopes,  that  each  of  these  transitions 
has  given  us.  It  is  not  they  alone  who  live  again  before 
us,  it  is  we  who  live  again  in  our  own  eyes  And  for 
whom?  Still  for  them.  Each  one  of  these  portraits  is 
not  only  a joy,  it  is  a lesson.  Each  one  recalls  to  our 
mind  a danger  from  which  we  have  saved  them,  or  a fault 
which  we  have  combated  in  them.  This  review,  which 
embraces  all  the  career  through  which  they  have  passed, 
teaches  us  to  guide  them  in  the  career  yet  to  follow,  and, 
finally,  if  God  afflicts  us  with  the  most  terrible  misfortune 
known  to  this  sad  earth : if  we  see  die  before  us  those 
who  should  have  closed  our  eyes  in  death — then,  at  least, 
we  shall  have  the  consolation  of  preserving  of  them  all 
that  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  Their  future  is 
taken  from  us,  but  their  past  belongs  to  us  in  its  entirety. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A POCKET  CAMERA. 

BT  W.  J.  LANCASTER.* 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  lenses  used  with 
these  small  cameras.  We  will  suppose  ourselves  to  possess 
a meniscus  achromatic  lens,  having  five  inches  focus  from 
its  back  or  convex  surface  ; a series  of  brass  tubes  and 
castings;  and  a lathe,  vice,  and  tools,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  mount.  The  mount  can  be  made  either  in  a rigid 
form,  or  may  be  made  with  rack-work  for  adjustment  ; in 

* Continued  from  page  305. 
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either  case  we  must  make  a cell  to  hold  lens.  Supposin'' 
the  lens  to  be  ljin.  diameter,  then  we  must  use  a triple 
drawn  piece  of  mandril  tube,  having  au  inside  diameter  of 
l^in.,  and  outside  diameter  of  l^in.  The  length  should 
be  about  half  an  inch.  This  tube  should  be  put  upon  a 
wooden  chuck,  and  a space  turned  in  just  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  lens  to  be  burnished  in.  The  outside  of  the  tube 
must  be  screwed,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  screw  it  into  the 
body  of  mount.  The  screw  should  be  perfectly  true  with 
circumference  of  lens.  The  next  part  to  make  in  a rigid 
mount  is  the  body  tube.  This  tube  should  be  large  enough 
to  have  cell  screwed  into  it ; it  might  be  about  1 Jin  inside 
diameter,  strong  mandril  tube,  having  a length  of  1 in. ; 
the  cell  containing  lens  to  screw  into  back  portion;  the 
screw  tools  used  should  make  a thread  about  37  to  the 
inch.  The  front  part  of  body  tube  should  also  be  screwed 
similar  to  the  back  part,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a plate 
with  bole  in  centre,  and  plate  of  revolving  diaphragms  on 
one  side  of  the  large  plate.  The  diameter  ot  this  plate 
should  be  ljin.;  it  should  have  a projecting  ring  at  the 
back,  screwed  with  outside  tool,  having  same  thread  as 
inside  of  front  part  of  tube;  also,  a hole,  half  an  inch 
diameter,  should  be  turned  in  the  centre  of  this  plate; 
then  a second  circular  plate,  rotating  on  a screw,  should  be 
made  lUin.  in  diameter,  having  four  boles,  varying  from 
Jin.  to  -,\in.  They  should  be,  respectively,  Jin.  Jin.,  Jin.,  and 
y^in.,  the  amount  of  light  entering  through  each  being  1, 
j^j,  J,  J,  thus  giving  an  exposure  exactly  proportional  to 
reduction  of  aperture,  thus  beiug  in  the  proportion  of  1,  2, 
4,  7 — that  is,  smallest  diaphragm  requires  seven  times  the 
exposure  of  largest  diaphragm,  &c.  The  plate  revolves  on 
centre  screw,  and  on  its  backed  surface  has  small  punched 
marks,  which  fit  on  to  a pivot  connected  to  a spriug  iu 
inside  of  front  part.  The  aperture  in  revolving  dia- 
phragms and  front  plate  is  closed  by  means  of  a moveable 
plate  which  should  be  Jin.  in  width,  so  as  to  entirely  cover 
the  Jin.  aperture  in  front  of  mount ; it  is  hc-ld  down  by  a 
screw,  on  which  it  moves  away  from  and  over  the  aperture, 
a small  pin  preventing  it  going  too  far.  If  it  is  preferable 
to  make  a rackwork  mount,  then  the  tube  containing  cell 
with  lens  must  have  another  tube  outside,  and  sliding 
easily;  on  this  outer  tube  is  built  the  pinion  roil,  and  strap 
holding  pinion  down,  and  a slit  must  be  made  in  inner 
tube  to  hold  a piece  of  rack  same  pitch  as  piniou  ; the 
screws  in  the  strap  holding  pinion  down  regulate  the 
pressure  of  pinion  on  rack.  A milled  head  is  turned  to  fit 
on  end  of  pinion  wire,  for  the  purpose  of  focussing.  A 
flange  must  now  be  made  to  hold  lens  on  to  camera  ; the 
large  tube  should  be  screwed  outside  and  flange  inside,  so 
that  lens  may  be  taken  off  camera  and  carried  separately. 
The  arrangement  of  lenses  for  viewing  image  on  ground 
glass,  and  dispensing  with  black  cloth,  consists  of  two 
plano-convex  lenses  mounted  similar  to  a Coddiugton  lens, 
with  a diaphragm  between  them,  the  two  plane  surfaces 
being  outside.  The  part  nearest  eye.  when  in  use,  should 
be  very  hollow,  so  that  very  little  light  can  come  to  eye 
except  from  ground  glass.  The  tube  containing  these 
lenses  screws  into  another  tube,  blackened  iuside.  In 
using  the  focussing  lenses  you  hold  tube  against  ground 
glass;  screw  in  and  out  uutil  you  see  the  surface  of  the 
ground  glass ; then  focus  the  image  by  turning  pinion 
connected  with  achromatic  lens. 

The  umbrella  stand  is  made  of  six  pieces  of  mandril  tube 
the  following  lengths  and  diameters: — Obtain  three  pieces 
of  best  brass  tubing  about  28in.  long  and  Jin.  diameter 
outside  measurement ; then  three  pieces  29iu.  long  to  fit 
easily  into  the  first  series;  also  three  pieces  to  fit  tight 
over  small  tubing,  and  to  push  tightly  into  large  tubes. 
These  should  be  4 in.  long,  and  are  to  be  soldered  over  one 
end  of  small  size  tubes,  thus  allowing  small  tubes  to  be  put 
into  large  tubes  either  way.  A small  ring  is  soldered 
around  the  middle  of  these  short  pieces  of  tube  to  prevent 
the  tubes  pushing  too  far  into  large  tubes  when  stand  is  in 
use,  and  also  when  closed  up.  The  tops  of  large  tubes 


have  soldered  into  them  a plug  of  metal,  which  is  made 
into  a joint  by  fitting  into  the  casting  which  holds  camera 
plate.  This  casting  is  about  ljin.  diameter,  having  a peg 
in  centre  to  be  screwed  for  bolding  camera,  and  time 
projections  to  fit  into  castings  of  tubes.  The  castings  in 
tops  of  tubes  are  filed  out,  and  the  projection  on  top 
casting  is  ground  into  this  space,  iuto  which  it  is  fixed, 
when  huished,  by  a pin  or  screw  going  through  the  whole. 
The  bottoms  of  short  tubes  have  a piece  of  metal  soldeied 
iuto  them,  and  filed  down  to  a point  to  stand  in  ground. 
A handle  is  made,  and  a piece  of  tubing  flattened  slightly 
on  three  sides  to  form  the  bottom,  when  packed,  completes 
the  whole.  A cover  can  be  made  of  silk  or  patent  leather 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  possessor. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  INTERIOR  OF  A 
WRECK. 

There  are  few  professions  which  more  frequently  call  for 
ingenuity,  and  tax  resource,  than  that  of  the  photographer 
iu  general  practice.  He  must  be  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  be  prepared  to  photograph  everything  possessing  an 
objective  existence  which  interests  humanity.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Gihon  a while  ago  described,  in  our  Philadelphia  contem- 
porary, a curious  undertaking  which  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  engaged  in 
photography  in  South  America,  and  was  called  upon  to 
photograph  the  interior  of  a vessel  which  had  been  found 
wrecked  and  deserted.  He  says  : — 

“ When  found  drifting  with  the  current  along  the  coast, 
her  interior  was  a mass  of  smouldering  fire,  but  her  hull, 
being  of  metal,  merely  glowed  as  only  red-hot  iron  can. 
Speculation  was  rife  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  until  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  city, 
after  having  trudged  through  many  a weary  league  of 
sand.  They  told  us  of  the  fire  which  suddenly  burst  upon 
them,  of  their  well-grounded  fears  of  the  explosion  which 
they  knew  must  follow  (powder  being  aboard),  of  their 
abandonment  of  the  vessel,  of  their  precarious  search  for 
land,  and  of  their  after  hardships.  They  were  surprised 
to  find  that  the  remnants  of  their  once  beautiful  craft  had 
arrived  in  advance,  and  now  began  a disputation  as  to  whom 
they  should  revert.  Again,  the  underwriters  in  London 
had  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wreck.  A 
rational  man  suggested  that  as  to  the  latter,  a photograph 
of  the  interior  would  be  the  best  report  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.  Thus  our  connection  with  the  affair 
commenced. 

“ I have  worked  under  difficulties  many  a time,  but 
have  never  yet  encountered  greater  ones  than  this  offered. 
The  captain  must  have  been  a practical  joker,  for  he 
assured  me  that  I would  suffer  no  inconvenience,  that 
there  was  plenty  of  fresh  water  on  board,  and  several 
state-rooms  sufficiently  dark  for  manipulation.  As  he 
professed  to  have  been  an  amateur  photographer,  I had 
confidence  in  his  statements,  and,  to  my  after  disgust, 
abided  by  them. 

“Starting  off  in  one  of  the  little  sail  boats  that  constantly 
hover  about  the  moles,  we  soon  get  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  harbour,  and  as  the  wind  freshens,  ship  just  enough 
of  the  sea  to  completely  drench  all  of  the  luggage.  You 
know  what  the  result  will  be — swelled  apparatus,  and 
chloride  of  Silver  wherever  the  nitrate  has  been.  At  last 
we  reach  the  seared  and  disabled  ship,  and  find  no  way  of 
getting  on  board.  A grapnel,  however,  skilfully  thrown, 
attaches  itself  to  the  bulwarks,  and  gives  us  a chance  to 
clamber  up  and  over  the  sides,  where  we  find  no  deck  to 
stand  upon.  An  immense  shell  filled  with  debris,  with 
twisted  beams,  with  immense  links  of  chain,  rusted  anchors, 
broken  machinery,  sections  of  tubular  masts,  knotted  coils 
of  wire  rope — all  this,  and  more,  similar  in  character — 
make  up  the  scene  we  are  to  represent.  Nothing  daunted, 
ingenuity  has  to  be  taxed  to  get  the  traps  on  board,  and  to 
establish  a place  for  them. 
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“It  needs  no  scrutiny  to  establish  the  irony  of  the  cap- 
tain’s remarks  concerning  the  rooms.  There  remains  to 
us  the  necessity  for  working,  and  there  looms  upon  us  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  purpose.  Hesitation  is 
useless,  and  as  all  that  remains  about  us  is  of  iron,  we  pro- 
ceed to  make  use  of  it,  and  actually  build  a dark  room,  or 
rather  kennel,  out  of  great  sheets,  that  have  to  be  lugged 
from  various  parts  of  the  piled  up  rubbish.  Of  course  it 
is  not  light-tight,  so  we  strip  off  coats  and  vests,  and  all 
that  decency  will  allow,  and  cover  over  cracks,  till  up 
corners,  and  succeed  in  having  created  a stifling,  nasty, 
dirty  hole,  into  which  we  have  to  crawl,  and  out  of  which 
we  return  thanks  for  the  privilege  of  getting.  And  now 
for  the  water ! To  be  sure,  there  is  plenty  around  us,  but 
it  is  as  the  old  poem  reminds  us.  “ Water,  water  every- 
where, but  not  a drop  to  drink,”  and,  as  we  revise  it,  not  a 
drop  with  which  to  wash.  Diligent  search,  though,  reveals 
the  tops  of  iron  tanks  amidst  the  chaos,  and  in  the  bottoms 
of  them  we  discover  sufficient  if  we  can  get  it.  More 
impromptu  mechanical  devices  come  to  our  aid,  and  we 
finally  commence  work. 

“ It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  obstacles  that 
obtrude  themselves  at  every  step,  but  they  can  be  imagined 
when  I explaiu  that  we  were  working  14x17  inch 
plates  ; that  there  was  a heavy  wind  blowing ; that  the 
vessel  itself  had  some  motion  ; that  there  was  no  proper 
support  for  the  camera  ; and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suggest  any  one  point  that  a photographer  could  look  upon 
as  conducive  to  either  comfort  or  convenience.  A success- 
ful negative  ultimately  crowning  our  efforts  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  gaining  of  a genuine  triumph.” 


OUT-DOOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  WILSON. 

[Mr.  Wilson  has  prepared  for  American  circulation  a 
little  work  entitled  Wilson's  Landscape  Studies,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract.] 

My  success  is  due  to  care,  and  I have  used  the  following 
formula  for  ten  years  : — 

Bath. — Ordinary  30-grain  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  with- 
out anything  added  to  it,  except  about  four  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  every  sixteen  ounces. 

Collodion. — As  I never  coull  make  it  to  please  myself, 
I always  buy  it  from  some  respectable  maker. 

Glass. — In  the  long  run  it  is  cheaper  to  have  first  quality 
glass,  and  1 pay  something  extra  to  have  it  packed  with  a 
iece  of  paper  between  each  plate,  to  prevent  the  surfaces 
eing  scratched  duriug  transit. 

Developer. — Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  ...  16  ounces 

Protosulphate  of  iron  15  to  30  grains 

to  the  ounce  of  solution. 

The  proportions  require  to  be  varied  so  much  according 
to  circumstances,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  exact. 
With  a little  practice,  one  soon  learns  to  regulate  the 
strength  of  the  iren  and  acid  to  suit  the  work  in  hand,  lu 
warm  weather  1 dilute  the  developer  immediately  before 
using  it ; consequently  can  carry  in  one  bottle  as  much 
as,  when  diluted,  would  mike  two. 

Lenses.  — I use,  for  full-sized  plates,  a triplet  of  about 
8-inch  focus,  a pair  of  view  lenses,  single  meniscus,  8-inch 
focus,  one  pair  6-inch,  one  pair  4i-inch,  one  pair  doublets 
3^-inch,  and  one  pair  doublets  2j-iuch. 

Exposure , <yr. — If  it  is  a subject  we  are  attempting  which 
can  be  taken  instantaneously,  I use  my  six-inch  focus 
lenses  with  a five-eighth  inch  stop,  aud  expose  by  re- 
moving and  replacing  the  cap  of  the  lens  as  quickly  as 
possible ; but  if  it  as  a subject  requiring  a loug  exposure, 
1 make  a guess  for  the  first  plate,  and,  from  long  habit, 
generally  succeed  in  hitting  it  pretty  exactly. 


Some  days,  when,  owing  to  the  variation  of  the  inteu- 
| sity  of  the  light  on  the  amount  of  shadow  in  the  views,  I 
have  begun  in  the  morning  with  an  exposure  of  ten 
seconds,  1 have  ended  in  the  afternoon  with  one  of  three 
minutes,  without  losing  a plate  from  cither  over  or  under 
exposure  during  the  day.  In  spring  the  actinie  property 
of  light  appears  to  he  very  active,  and  it  is  only  then  that 
I have  siiceeeiled  in  getting  passable  instantaneous  pic- 
tures. Early  in  the  season,  views  of  buildings  may  be 
taken  with  a small  stop,  in  from  two  to  ten  seconds,  and 
landscapes,  with  trees,  in  from  live  to  fifteen  seconds;  but 
by  the  month  of  August  and  September  1 find  from  thirty 
to  sixty-six  seconds  are  required  for  most  landscape  views, 
and  instantaneous  exposures  are  of  no  use  except  for 
clouds  and  water  only. 

The  plate  being  exposed,  1 get  myself  shut  up  iu  the 
tent,  and  develop  in  the  usual  wav  by  dashing  on  the 
solution  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  moving  about  the 
plate  to  prevent  stains.  If  it  is  an  instantaneous  view, 
all  the  details  should  come  up  slowly  and  distinctly  ; but 
L keep  on  moving  the  plate  for  two  or  three  minutes  so 
as  to  get  all  that  I cm  up  before  washing  off  the  deve- 
loper. This  I do  carefully  and  slowly,  and  as  the  nega- 
I tive,  in  this  stage,  is  very  thin  in  deposit,  1 pour  from  my 
. dropping  bottle  a small  stream  of  nitrate  of  silver  along 
the  side  of  the  plate,  and  let  it  flow  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, before  dashing  on  a fresh  dose  of  developing  solution, 
keeping  the  plate  moving  as  usual.  When  this  has  acted 
for  a minute  or  so,  1 wash  it  off  again  very  carefully,  and 
repeat  the  process — sometimes  three  or  four  times  if  neces- 
sary— until  the  requisite  printing  density  is  attained; 
then,  after  a slight  washing.  I bring  it  outside  the  tent, 
wash  thoroughly,  and  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  If 
the  plate  has  hail  a long  exposure,  with  a small  stop,  I find 
one  redevelopment  generally  enough  ; hut  if  my  plate 
looks  too  thin  after  fixing,  I sometimes  take  it  into  the  tent 
and  redevelop  a second  time,  d'he  cyanide,  however,  must 
be  well  washed  off,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  getting  a 
reddish  deposit  upon  the  shadows. 

Printiufj.  — l am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  peculiar 
in  my  printing  operations,  but  I may  mention  that  I use 
what  some  people  consider  a weak  bath : twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
and  the  solution  made  neutral  with  a few  drops  of  ammonia. 
After  the  prints  are  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda,  they 
are  put  up  in  bundles  of  about  fifty,  and  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  a machine,  acting  on  the  principle  of  a screw- 
press,  which  squeezes  most  of’ the  liquid  out  of  them. 
They  are  then  washed  by  throwing  them  separately  from 
one  dish  of  clean  water  into  another  several  times,  and 
again  subjected  to  pressure;  and  I believe  that,  after  a 
few  repetitions  of  this  process,  they  are  as  free  from  hypo- 
I sulphite  of  soda  as  it  is  possiole  for  prints  to  be;  but  I 
generally  allow  them  to  swell  in  porcelain  dishes,  with 
syphons,  which  empty  and  fill  mechanically  all  night. 


UN  DUPLEX  IMAGES. 

BY  W.  II.  WARNER.* 

The  negative  now  brought  to  your  notice  is  that  of  the 
parish  church  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales,  called  “ Eglwys 
Wen,”  or  “ White  Church,”  in  which  the  two  east 
windows  face  you  as  you  enter,  the  western  wall  at  your 
back  being  very  uneven  as  regards  surface,  and  of  a dirty 
yellow  colour. 

On  placing  the  camera  in  position  no  image  was 
observable ; yet,  on  completion  of  exposure — twice,  on 
two  separate  occasions — the  two  east  windows,  the  one 
plainer  than  the  other,  appeared  in  an  inverted  form  as 
floating  in  the  air  between  the  pews  aud  the  camera.  At 
length,  on  a third  trial,  a picture  was  obtained  without  it. 

* A communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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Aud  now  to  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the 
first  two  were  taken,  of  which  one  negative  is  before 

you. 

First,  as  to  the  light.  The  time  selected  was  from  ten 
to  twelve  on  a dull  day.  After  the  strong  light  had 
iteased  to  pour  in  from  the  eastern  windows— and  the  side 
light  was  stronger  than  the  front,  in  order  the  better  to 
ensure  the  having  of  only  the  light  from  the  object  itself — 
the  camera  was  placed  behind  the  half  open  door.  A five 
and  a quarter  inch  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens  by 
Dallmeyer,  with  open  aperture,  was  used  on  the  occasion. 
The  exposure,  in  the  two  first  instances,  was  105  minutes, 
the  windows  ou  the  south  of  the  church  being  old  aud 
yellow.  You  will  see  the  result. 

The  perfect  negative  was  obtained  under  slightly  dif- 
ferent conditions.  The  time  selected  was  a bright  after- 
noon from  two  to  four,  the  sun  being  then  more  westerly, 
leaving  the  east  end  in  a comparatively  dull  light.  The 
door  of  the  church  was  placed  wide  open,  and  the  camera, 
with  a five  and  a-quarter  single  wide-angle  landscape  lens, 
by  Dallmeyer,  with  a nine  by  seven  plate,  was  exposed 
forty-five  minutes,  standing  in  the  diffused  light.  No 
spirit  image  appeared.  The  negative  was  clean,  and  free 
from  stains.  Half-an-hour  after  this  development,  when 
the  bright  light  in  the  south-west  had  subsided,  and  the 
eastern  sky,  from  refraction  from  the  western,  was  bright- 
ening, the  inverted  in. age  of  the  window  was  seen  making 
its  appearance  in  the  old  place,  and,  on  closing  the  door  of 
the  church,  it  became  stronger.  I can  only  account  for  it 
thus : — That  the  western  wall  at  my  back  acted  in  the 
same  way  as  a pad  of  red  blotting-paper  at  the  back  of  a 
sensitised  plate,  the  air  between  it  and  the  pews  being  a 
focussing- screen ; that  when  the  direct  light  was  greater 
than  the  diffused,  the  image  appeared,  and  vice  versa.  The 
church  is  a very  cold  and  damp  one,  being  thus  favour- 
able to  such  a state  of  things,  and  conducing  highly  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  that  of  forty-five  minutes’  expo- 
sure not  being  stained  in  the  least.  Damp  atmospheres 
have,  1 think,  an  inducement  to  such  appearances. 

After  a storm  of  rain,  in  photographing  the  north  tran- 
sept of  Tintern  Abbey,  1 obtained  the  mullions  of  a 
window  situate  high  up  in  the  gable,  and  also  the  five 
mullions  of  the  western  window,  both  being  reflected  ap- 
parently on  the  ground  a short  distance  in  front  of  the 
subjects.  The  latter  picture  was  largely  bought  by  an 
American  medium  to  support  his  theory  of  the  spirits  of 
nuns  appearing  in  the  Holy  Abbey.  Opposite  to  each  of 
these  windows  was  a mass  of  air,  with  trees  and  cliffs  at 
the  immediate  background,  similar,  as  regards  photo, 
colour,  to  that  of  the  western  wall  of  the  church. 


$mnt  patents. 

PHOTO  BLOCK  PRINTING 

BY  WALTER  WOODBURY. 

The  following  invention  was  only  provisionally  specified. 
It  consists  in  an  application  of  the  photo-relief  process  to 
the  production  of  blocks  for  surface-printing.  It  is  as 

follows : — 

“ Firstly.  To  a method  of  obtaining  by  photography  blocks 
suitable  for  employing  with  type,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  typo- 
graphic printing,  either  from  a subject  represented  by  lines  as  an 
engraving  or  wood-cut,  or  from  a photograph  containing  only 
half-tones,  as  a portrait  or  landscape  from  nature  or  a painting. 

“ Secondly,  to  improvements  in  the  process  known  and  termed 
in  the  trade  ‘ Woodburytype,'  by  which  that  process  is  rendered 
much  simpler. 

“ Thirdly,  to  an  improved  method  of  producing  the  same  by 
machinery. 

*•  To  accomplish  the  first  part  of  my  invention  I proceed  as 


follows : — Where  the  subject  is  in  line  I make  a positive  photo- 
graph of  it  (i.  «.,  positive  by  transmitted  light),  and  from  this  I 
obtain  a relief  in  gelatine  by  the  ordinary  method,  the  result  being 
that  the  hollows  of  the  relief  will  all  be  of  one  uniform  depth, 
this  characteristic  producing  a level  or  uniform  surface  in  the  re- 
sulting mould,  which  1 make  by  impressing  this  relief  into  metal 
by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure,  or  by  the  method  stated  in  the 
second  part  of  this  invention.  Where  the  subject  is  in  half-tone, 
as  in  a photograph  from  nature,  I proceed  as  follows: — In  print- 
ing on  the  gelatine  film  1 interpose  between  it  and  the  negative  a 
photograph,  on  mica  or  transparent  collodion,  of  what  is  known 
as  musquito  netting,  or  Brussels  net,  which  breaks  up  the  result- 
ing relief  into  a multitude  of  fine  square  or  hexagonal  lines.  To 
obtain  from  this  a printing  block  1 employ  the  means  already 
described,  the  resulting  block  in  soft  metal  being  capable  of  giving 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  impressions ; but  where  large 
numbeis  are  wanted,  I electrotype  this  block  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I use  diffused  light  to  produce  the  block  from  half-tone  negatives, 
as  in  that  case  the  light  in  the  parts  that  represent  the  whites 
creeps  around  the  lines,  thus  obliterating  the.il  in  that  part,  and 
leaving  them  strongest  only  in  the  p irts  printing  dark.  I some- 
times adopt  another  method.  I take  a negative  of  the  network 
by  transmitted  light,  and  copy  this  together  with  the  negative, 
thus  producing  a positive  with  the  lines  already  thereon,  from 
which  I proceed  to  make  a relief  as  stated. 

“ To  accomplish  the  second  part  of  my  invention  I proceed  as 
follows  : — In  place  of  using  a thin  film  of  collodion  (as  is  gene- 
rally used  in  the  process  called  • Woodburytype  ’)  to  hold  the  gela- 
tine of  the  relief,  I proceed  as  follows  : — I first  rub  over  a sheet  of 
late  glass  with  French  chalk  or  ox-gall,  and  then  coat  with  the 
ichromatized  gelatine  solution  as  now  used.  When  this  is  dried 
and  ready  for  use,  I expose  the  side  that  was  next  to  the  glass  for 
a few  seconds  to  daylight  before  exposing  it  under  the  negative. 
This  has  t he  effect  of  causing  a thin  film  of  the  gelatine  to  become 
insoluble,  which,  after  subsequent  exposure  under  the  negative, 
will  not  wash  away,  but  form  a support  for  the  photographic 
image  afterwards  impressed,  thus  doing  away  with  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  the  double  coatings  as  now  practised.  When  the 
gelatine  relief  is  dried  in  the  ordinary  way,  I take  a thin  sheet  of 
tinfoil  (same  size  as  the  gelatine  relief),  and  attach  it  by  gum  or 
other  adhesive  substance  around  the  edges  to  the  gelatine  relief. 

I now  lay  on  the  back  of  this  a stout  sheet  of  plate  paper,  and 
pass  the  whole  through  an  ordinary  rolling  press  ; the  tinfoil  is 
by  this  means  impressed  into  all  the  details  of  the  relief  ; but  in 
that  state  it  would  be  useless  to  print  from.  I then  proceed  as 
follows : — A shallow  metal  box  is  filled  with  a composition  of 
shellac  and  asphalte,  which,  on  warming,  becomes  soft,  but 
hardens  on  cooling.  This  box  is  placed  on  a hot  plate  until  the 
composition  it  contains  softens ; it  is  then  placed  on  the  lower 
plate  of  the  ordinary  Woodbury  printing-press,  the  foil  and  relief 
laid  on  it,  the  press  closed,  and  the  pressure  applied  by  the  under 
screw.  When  the  composition  has  hardened,  the  tinfoil  adheres 
to  it,  aud  I remove  the  gelatine  relief  from  the  foil,  and  use  the 
foil-backed  mould  to  print  from.  In  place  of  fixing  the  proofs 
by  alum  or  other  substance  of  a like  nature,  I varnish  the  proofs 
with  an  ordinary  varnish  composed  of  shellac  and  alcohol,  which 
gives  the  print  the  effect  of  a photograph  on  albumenized  paper, 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  surface  from  moisture.  I also 
sometimes  use  the  composition  melted  in  boxes  without  the  foil  as 
a printing  mould  direct,  and  when  sufficient  numbers  have  been 
printed  the  box  holding  the  composition  is  again  heated,  and  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again. 

“ The  third  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  an  improved  method 
of  printing  • Woodburytype  ’ by  machinery.  This  I accomplish 
as  follows  Out  of  a solid  block  of  iron  I have  turned  a cylin- 
drical hole  in  which  is  made  to  fit  very  loosely  a cylinder  of  soft 
metal  having  a taper  or  conical  hole  through  it  lengthwise. 
Between  the  interior  of  the  steel  block  and  the  soft  metal  cylinder 
I insert  the  gelatine  reliefs,  then  by  means  of  a taper  or  wedge- 
shaped  spindle  (roughened)  I drive,  by  hammering  or  1 y pressure, 
the  soft  metal  against  the  iron  cylinder,  thus  impressn  g the  re- 
lief on  the  outside  of  the  metal  cylinder,  the  taper  spinu.e  at  the 
same  time  forming  a shaft  for  the  cylinder  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  printing.  I then  mount  this  roller  bearing  the  relief  in 
vertical  slots  in  a frame  having  a bed  of  plate  glass  on  which  the 
paper  rests,  the  roller  resting  on  the  glass  by  its  own  weight,  and 
being  dragged  round  by  the  paper  itself ; or  in  place  of  the  glass 
plate  I allow  the  soft  metal  cylinder  to  lie  on  another  fixed  or 
movable  roller  of  metal  or  glass.  The  latter  may  be  hollow,  so 
as  to  reduce  its  temperature  in  hot  weather  by  a stream  of  cold 
water  running  through  it.” 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Every  practical  photographer  will  read  the  articles  of  Dr. 
Napias  upon  the  practice  of  photography  in  its  relation  to 
health,  the  conclusion  of  which  we  publish  this  week,  with 
deep  interest.  “ There  is  nothing  in  the  photographer’s 
calling,”  he  observes,  “really  injurious  to  health  or  life.” 
The  valetudinarian  photographer  who  suffers  from  head- 
ache, depression,  irregular  appetite,  and  general  debility, 
and  feels  disposed  to  charge  these  and  many  other  uncom- 
fortable symptoms  to  the  hot  and  close  atmosphere,  in 
which  he  spends  many  hours  daily,  and  to  the  chemicals  he 
breathes  or  absorbs,  will  read  with  satisfaction  this  dictum 
of  a medical  man  who  has  for  some  time  made  a special 
study  of  the  health  of  photographers.  Possibly,  in  some 
cases,  a little  scepticism  will  be  mingled  with  the  satisfac- 
tion ; for  whilst  the  practice  of  photography  need  not  be  un- 
healthy, there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  it  is  often  conducted 
under  conditions  that  are  very  trying  to  many  constitu- 
tions. The  operator  who  passes  many  hours  daily  in  the 
tropical  temperature  of  a glass  room  ; or  in  the  dark-room, 
often  unventilated,  reeking  with  the  mingled  fumes  of 
ether,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  cyanide,  decomposing  hyposul- 
phite, and  often  a variety  of  other  chemicals,  the  debris  of 
experimental  work,  unnecessary,  unused,  but  stored  on  the 
dark-room  shelves,  is  unquestionably  subject  to  conditions 
more  detrimental  to  health  than  those  whose  duties  permit 
them  to  breathe  fresh  air  whilst  earning  their  daily  bread. 
There  are  other  conditions  in  the  working  photographer’s 
life  which  are  at  times  detrimental . to  the  maintenance 
of  sound  health.  Dr.  Napias,  indeed,  admits  these 
conditions  in  pointing  out  the  best  remedies  for  the  dis- 
abilities to  which  the  photographer  is  subject  in  breathing 
the  ether-laden  atmosphere  of  the  dark-room,  and  for  the 
gradual  absorption  or  accidental  swallowing  of  the  poisons 
with  which  he  works.  In  calling  attention  to  these 
articles,  we  wish  briefly  to  supplement  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions they  contain. 

There  are  two  conditions  of  health  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance, which  are,  unfortunately,  most  constantly  over- 
looked or  neglected,  and  to  which  Dr.  Napias  has  scarcely 
referred  in  his  articles : we  refer  to  ventilation  and 
regularity  in  diet.  The  glass-room  itself  is  often  very 
insufficiently  ventilated,  and  its  heat  is  oppressive  to  the 
sitter  who  visits  it  for  even  a quarter  of  an  hour.  But  it 
is  to  the  ventilation  of  the  dark-room  we  especially  refer, 
which  is  too  often  of  the  most  imperfect  and  inoperative 
character.  The  ordinary  means  of  ventilation  secured  by 
opening  windows  are,  of  course,  not  available  during  the 
many  hours  in  which  the  operator  in  a busy  establishment 
is  engaged  therein ; and  as  special  means  are  often 


neglected,  the  majority  of  dark-rooms  are  offensive  and 
unwholesome  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Special  appliances 
are  necessary  to  keep  a dark-room  well  ventilated  ; but 
these,  various  in  kind,  are  generally  simple  and  easy  to 
apply.  As  air  will  travel  in  any  direction,  and  round  any 
number  of  corners,  and  light  only  travels  in  straight  lines, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  admit  air  without  admitting  light,  and 
we  need  not  discuss  the  various  mechanical  appliances  for 
effecting  the  purpose  here.  One  thing  only  it  may  be  needful 
to  recall  to  the  minds  of  photographers  here  : the  vapours 
of  ether,  which  are  generally  most  prevalent  in  the  dark- 
room, and  have  the  most  potent  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  are  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  fall  down- 
wards ; hence,  to  get  effectually  rid  of  them,  there  should 
be  some  aperture  or  apertures  to  permit  them  to  pass  out 
at  the  floor.  If  a good  current  of  fresh  air  can  be  arranged 
to  enter  the  room  near  the  operator’s  face,  and  pass  out 
near  his  feet,  the  most  perfect  and  wholesome  ventilation 
will  be  secured.  Such  ventilation  is  of  vital  importance 
to  health  ; and  by  securing  health  and  comfort  it  aids  in 
securing  more  perfect  results.  If  the  dark-room  be  large 
and  well  lighted,  and  if  all  unnecessary  bottles,  vessels, 
chemicals,  and  rubbish  be  carefully  banished  from  it,  both 
comfort  and  health  will  be  further  secured.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add.  that  an  hour’s  brisk  walk  in  the  fresh 
air  after  a few  hours  in  the  dark-room  will  ventilate  the 
photographer's  clothing,  and  ventilate  and  purify  his 
lungs  most  beneficially. 

Another  point  very  difficult  to  deal  with  is  the  question 
of  taking  food  during  the  busy  hours  of  daylight.  Many 
photographers  who  are  masters  of  themselves,  and  owe 
obedience  to  no  law  but  that  of  making  hay  whilst  the 
sun  shines,  neglect  to  take  food  during  the  busy  bright 
hours,  from  nine  in  the  morpiug  until  five  or  six  in  the 
evening.  In  some  h’ouses  there  is  no  definite  provision  for 
assistants  taking  a mid-day  meal.  This  long  fasting,  or 
uncertain  and  irregular  opportunities  of  eating,  whether 
voluntarily  undertaken  or  at  the  command  of  an  employer, 
is  unquestionably,  in  many  cases,  most  injurious.  A per- 
son of  vigorous  constitution  and  healthy  habits  mny  fast 
eight  hours  without  discomfort  or  injury  ; but  to  the  per- 
son of  feeble  constitution,  and  of  the  dyspeptic  tendency 
which  is  frequently  the  result  of  sedentary  and  absorbing 
occupation,  regularity  in  taking  food  at  moderate  intervals 
is  imperative  to  health.  Long  fasting  in  a vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, engaged  in  an  occupation  which  keeps  the  nervous 
system  at  full  tension,  produces  exhaustion,  and  incapacity 
for  takiug  simple,  wholesome  food,  and  incapacity  for 
digesting  the  food  when  taken  ; and  also  produces  at  the 
same  time  a desire  for  some  kind  of  stimulant  which  shall 
temporarily  revive  the  jaded  system ; and  this  mode  of 
life  persisted  in  generally  brings,  sooner  or  later,  broken 
health.  We  strongly  commend  all  photographers  who  are 
themselves  masters  of  their  time  to  secure  at  least  half  an 
hour,  or  more  if  possible,  for  rest  and  food  about  one 
o’clock  every  day ; and  we  strongly  urge  employers  who 
do  not  already  concede  a period  for  dinner  to  afford  a like 
time  to  all  in  their  employment.  In  some  large  establish- 
ments wre  know  this  is  already  done ; but  in  others  we 
know  the  time  for  mid-day  refreshment  is  furtively 
snatched,  such  cessation  from  mid-day  work  not  being 
recognized  by  the  principals.  Even  where  a number  of 
young  ladies  are  employed,  less  able  than  men  to  bear  the 
prolonged  fast,  we  have  heard  of  cases  where  a surrepti- 
tiously eaten  bun  or  sandwich  was  the  only  substitute  for 
dinner  they  could  obtain  between  nine  in  the  morning  and 
six  in  the  evening. 

We  shall  add  no  comment  upon  the  admirable  summary 
of  the  toxical  effects  of  various  chemicals  found  in  daily 
use  by  the  photographer,  and  the  remedies  Dr.  Napias 
suggests  for  their  effects,  either  absorbed  by  the  skin  or 
the  lungs,  or  swallowed,  beyond  once  more  urging  photo- 
graphers to  banish  the  dangerous  cyanide  from  their 
premises. 
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REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES  BY  TIIE  POWDER 

PROCESS. 

A few  more  suggestions,  chiefly  based  upon  the  practical 
demonstration  recently  given  by  Mr.  W ratten  at  the  Soutn 
London  Society,  may  be  interesting  to  mai^  of  our 
readers.  A point  of  considerable  importance,  mate- 
rially influencing  not  merely  comfort,  but  success,  in 
working,  is  an  operating  room  free  from  draughts,  and 
with  a moderately  dry  atmosphere.  The  very  quality 
upon  which  the  process  is  based  consists  in  the  sensi- 
tively hygrometric  condition  of  the  film  upon  which  the 
image  is  produced.  A draught  of  damp  air  passing  over 
the  plate  will  materially  modify,  at  once,  those  conditions 
which  the  operator  should  have  strictly  under  his  control. 
The  roqm  being  free  from  draughts,  and  not  too  damp, 
the  operator  can  at  will  modify  the  condition  of  the  film, 
by  very  gently  blowing  upon  it;  but  unless  the  atmosphere 
be  very  dry,  and  the  film  insufficiently  adhesive  to  hold  the 
powdered  graphite,  this  will  rarely  be  required. 

The  syrupy  film,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  must  l>e 
quite  dry  before  it  is  exposed  under  the  negative.  The 
contrivance  used  by  Mr.  .W ratten  to  secure  ev°n  drying 
was  very  useful,  and  the  best  plan  we  know  of  drying  a 
plate  in  the  absence  of  a bright  fire.  It  consists  of  a tin 
vessel,  something  like  a dipping  bath,  which  is  filled  with 
water,  placed  on  a stand  at  a slight  inclination,  and  the 
flame  of  a spirit  lamp  placed,  underneath  it  to  heat  the 
water.  The  plate  is  laid  on  the  flat  side,  resting  on  a 
ledge,  and  is  thus  warmed  evenly  all  over,  without  the 
risk  of  cracking,  which  the  direct  application  of  a flame  to 
the  back  of  the  plate  inevitably  involves.  Experience 
will  soon  enable  the  operator  to  determine  when  the  plate 
is  ready  for  exposure  under  the  negative  ; of  course,  any- 
thing like  moisture  or  tackiness  must  be  removed,  or  the 
film  might  adhere  to  the  negative  ; but  when  dry  it  may 
with  advantage  be  exposed  under  the  negative  whilst  still 
warm. 

The  exposure  must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  density  of 
the  negative  and  the  strength  of  the  light.  Those  who 
possess  a magnesium  lamp  will  find  a great  advantage  in 
its  use,  as  affording  a light  of  constant  intensity ; the 
number  of  feet  of  the  wire  found  necessary  for  one  experi- 
ment serving,  within  the  varying  limits  determined  by 
varying  intensities,  for  all.  Mr.  W ratten  used  at  the 
South  London  demonstration  three  feet  of  wire,  about 
equivalent,  as  he  estimated,  to  fire  minutes  of  diffused 
daylight.  By  under-exposure,  an  image  is  obtained  which 
too  readily  takes  the  powder,  burying  the  detail  in  the 
shadows,  and  which  when  printed  would  yield  a flat  white 
image.  Over-exposure  also  yields  a flat  negative,  giving  a 
print  with  excess  of  shadow.  A pale  brown  visible  image 
is  formed  on  the  film,  in  which,  when  opal  glass  is  used 
for  supporting  the  film,  the  picture  in  full  detail  may  be 
clearly  seen.  The  advantage  of  opal  glass  is  found  in 
developing  the  image  by  means  of  the  powdered  plumbago, 
the  progress  of  the  work  being  much  better  seen  on  the 
white  surface.  Some  difficulty  was  mentioned,  at  the 
South  Loudon  meeting,  in  obtaining  opal  glass  sufficiently 
flat  to  be  used  for  printing  without  loss  of  sharpness  and 
without  risk  to  the  negative.  The  glass  known  as  “ patent 
plate  ” opal  is  free  from  all  objection  of  this  kind. 

The  development  of  the  image  by  applying  the  powder 
is  an  operation  requiring  care,  patience,  judgment,  and 
delicacy  cf  touch.  The  plumbago  should  be  ground 
especially  tine,  and  sifted,  to  remove  any  trace  of  grit  or 
coarse  particles.  Mr  Wratten  stated  that  his  was  that 
which  is  prepared  for  use  in  electrotyping,  in  the  state  of 
an  absolutely  impalpable  powder.  Mr.  Howard  had 
succeeded  with  the  lead  removed  from  a lead  pencil 
thoroughly  pounded  in  a mortar.  A large  camel’s  hair 
brush  i3  used  for  applying  the  powder,  which  is  done  by 
gently  rubbing  it  on  the  surface.  If  a drag  of  the  brush 
is  felt  against  the  surface,  there  is  too  much  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere ; or  it  may  be  that  the  plate  has  been 


insufficiently  exposed.  If  it  be  from  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  plate  may  be  dried  again  with  gentle 
heat.  If  the  plumbago  does  not  adhere  sufficiently  readily, 
gently  blowing  on  the  plate  may  improve  the  conditions. 
Steady  application  of  the  powder,  gently  and  patiently, 
sometimes  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  will  gradually  bring  up 
the  image  to  the  required  intensity. 

Various  formula  for  hygrometric  mixture  have  been 
published  and  advocated.  In  the  earliest  formula  of  the 
kind,  that  used  by  MM.  Salmon  and  Gamier  in  a powder 
carbon  process,  a solution  of  white  sugar,  albumen,  and 
bichromate  of  ammonia  was  used.  Joubert,  in  his  enamel 

process,  used  a similar  preparation,  substituting  honey  for 
sugar.  In  Leth’s  enamelling  process  a solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  honey,  and  bichromate  were  employed  Ilerr 
Obernetter  and  Mr.  W oodbury  each  use  a different 
solution,  formulae  of  which  we  have  recently  published. 
Mr.  W ratten’s  preparation  appeared  to  answer  admirably. 
Wre  repeat  details,  to  facilitate  reference,  here  : — 

Dextrine  J ounce 

Grape  sugar  | „ 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  ...  ...  A ,, 

Water  10  ounces. 


Almost  any  salt  of  chromic  acid,  or  chromic  acid  itself, 
may  be  employed  for  rendering  the  syrup  sensitive. 
Bichromate  of  ammonia  possesses  advantages  in  ready 
solubility,  and  in  conferring  the  greatest  sensitiveness ; 
but  as  it  is  much  dearer  than  bichromate  of  potash,  many 
photographers  prefer  the  latter.  Bichromate  of  potash  is 
soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water  ; bichromate  of  ammonia  in 
four  parts  of  water.  A neutral  chromate,  which  we 
recommended  in  our  work  on  pigment  printing  half-a- 
dozen  years  ago,  is  very  convenient ; it  is  formed  by 
neutralizing  a saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
with  liquid  ammonia. 

The  transfer  of  the  film  is  a comparatively  easy  matter. 
Where  a reversed  negative  is  required,  as  in  some  of  the 
carbon  and  mechanical  printing  processes,  transfer  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  aud  the  negative  may  be  finished 
on  glass  upon  which  it  has  been  produced  by  simply 
washing  to  remove  the  bichromate,  and  varnishing.  But 
even  in  such  cases  transfer  is,  we  think,  wise  ; and  if  the 
plate  be  coated  with  collodion  first,  and  again  with  collo- 
dion after  development,  it  may  be  preserved  in  this  way, 
and  used  on  either  side,  without  transferring  to  a glass 
support.  The  completely  developed  negative  is  coated 
with  a tough  plain  collodion,  and  placed  in  a dish  of  water, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  washing  away  the  un- 
changed bichromate,  and  loosening  the  film.  Should  the 
collodion  employed  be  of  a somewhat  adherent  nature,  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  a few  grains  of  citric  acid 
added  to  the  water,  will  aid  the  loosening  of  the  film, 
which,  by  neat  manipulation,  may  be  transferred  from  the 
water  to  some  flat  surface  to  dry,  or  to  another  glass  if  it 
be  intended  to  use  glass  again  for  its  support.  In  the  latter 
case,  where  the  negative  is  to  be  reversed,  it  is  found 
to  adhere  better  to  the  fresh  plate  if  it  be  floated  for  a few 
moments  on  a fifty-grain  solution  of  sugar. 

Besides  the  mere  duplication  of  negatives,  this  process 
has  many  applications.  As  Mr.  Woodbury  pointed  out 
in  a recent  article,  it  is  valuable  as  a special  means  of 
strengthening  ordinary  negatives.  As  we  pointed  out,  it 
is  the  simplest  method  of  producing  duplicate  negatives 
of  special  character  for  printing  from  two  negatives  at  once  ; 
or,  as  in  Mr.  Edward's  practice,  it  may  be  used  to  repeat  the 
negative  at  the  back  of  the  original  image.  As  a means  of 
producing  enlarged  negatives  direct,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a transparency,  it  is  clear  it  may  be  found  very 
useful,  fifteen  minutes  of  ordinary  daylight  having  been 
found  in  Mr.  Wratten’s  experience  sufficient  exposure  in 
such  case.  For  reproducing  transparencies  it  offers  many 
advantages,  and  leaves  the  tone  or  colour  almost  entirely 
in  the  operator's  hands.  What  other  application  it  may 
have  remains  to  be  seen. 
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FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  French  Photographic  Society— Removing  Varnish 
and  Negative  Films — Action  of  Light  on  Bichro- 
mated  Gelatine  — Scientific  Photography — Photo- 
graphic Sanitation. 

The  French  Photographic  Society  held  a meeting  on 
the  3rd  July,  but  the  heat  was  so  great,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  members  so  scanty,  that  it  was  decided  to  ad- 
journ, after  a little  while,  oyer  the  usual  vacation.  The 
rooms  of  the  society  are,  unfortunately,  ill-suited  to  its 
requirements,  and  it  is  of  urgent  necessity  that  some 
alterations  be  made  forthwith.  The  report  of  the  jury  of 
the  exhibition  was  read  ; and  while  on  this  subject  1 would 
crave  permission  to  reply  in  a few  words  to  the  letter 
signed  “ N.,”  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Photographic  News.  Your  esteemed  correspondent  re- 
proaches me  for  having  expressed  too  much  satisfaction 
upon  the  liberal  distribution  of  medals  made  to  exhibitors. 

I think  that  if  he  had  paid  a visit  to  the  exhibition  in 
question  he  would  have  shared  my  opinion  upon  the  great 
value  of  most  of  the  works  there  collected  together.  In 
according  seventy-four  awards  to  the  eighty-four  exhi- 
bitors the  jury  had  even  to  express  their  regret  in  having 
to  exclude  ten  from  sharing  the  honours.  A critic  cannot 
do  less  than  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which  every- 
body has  worked  to  achieve  success,  and  I do  not  see  that 
the  unusually  large  number  of  works  of  value  can  in  any 
way  depreciate  their  respective  merits.  All  the  better  for 
the  exhibitors  and  for  the  photographic  art,  for  the  works 
are  homage  paid  to  the  great  cause  of  progress.  I will 
here  repeat  what  1 have  said  on  the  subject  elsewhere : 
when,  in  time  of  war.  a regiment  especially  distinguishes 
itself,  it  is  honoured  and  11  decorated,”  as  a whole,  by 
attaching  to  its  flag  the  cross  of  honour,  so  that  injustice 
may  be  done  to  no  one. 

Among  the  few  communications  made  on  Friday  last  to 
the  society  there  was  one  of  great  practical  interest,  and 
easy  of  appreciation.  It  was  a process  for  removing  the 
varnish  and  the  negative  film  from  glass  plates,  and  was 
described  by  M.  Rousselon,  who  has  employed  it  success- 
fully for  a long  time,  lie  dissolves  eight  grammes  of 
caustic  potash  and  four  decigrammes  of  carbonate  of  potash 
in  one  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  centimetres  of  distilled 
water,  and  pours  into  this  solution  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol  at  40^.  Lac  varnish  is  removed  with  ease 
by  means  of  this  liquid,  Soehnee  varnish  and  some  other 
special  ones  requiring  a little  more  potash.  When  the 
cliche  has  been  totally  denuded  of  varniah,  it  is  washed, 
and  plunged  at  once  into  a bath  of  distilled  water  con- 
taining about  two  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  plate 
being  withdrawn  as  soon  as  one  or  other  of  the  corners 
shows  signs  of  rising,  and  is  then  placed  to  drain.  As 
soon  as  the  cliche  is  perfectly  dry  it  is  placed  in  contact 
with  steam  until  entirely  covered  with  drops  of  condensed 
moisture,  and  then  there  is  poured  upon  it  a slight  film  of 
the  following  preparation : — One  hundred  grammes  of 
gelatine  are  dissolved  in  seven  hundred  grammes  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  to  this  are  added  (in  summer)  nineteen 
grammes  of  glycerine,  and  in  winter  rather  less.  As  soon 
as  the  materials  are  thoroughly  dissolved,  ten  cubic  centi- 
metres of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum  for 
every  hundred  grammes  of  gelatine  are  added.  The  cliche 
is  then  allowed  to  dry  completely,  after  which  it  is  covered 
with  normal  collodion  prepared  with  castor  oil.  The  film 
is  again  dried,  and  then  the  margins  are  cut  with  a pen- 
knife, and  the  pellicle  removed  from  the  glass. 

M.  Gobert,  who  has  just  returned  from  England,  gave 
some  account  of  a visit  he  paid  to  the  photographic  studios 
at  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Baden 
Pritchard,  and  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  society, 
by  wdiorn  they  were  much  admired,  several  carbon  prints 
produced  in  these  departments.  In  regard  to  these  pic- 
tures, the  discussion  was  revived,  which  took  place  some 


months  ago,  relative  to  the  continued  action  of  the  light 
upon  a biehromated  gelatine  film  after  this  has  once  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays.  Many  gentlemen 
in  this  country,  especially  MM.  Housselon.  Andra,  and 
Gobert,  have  experimented  in  the  matter,  but  without 
securing  the  results  claimed  by  English  expeperimenters. 
As  it  never  entered  our  minds,  in  this  country,  to  doubt 
the  statements  made  by  MM.  Abney,  Baden  Pritchard, 
and  others,  it  is  believed  that  the  conditions  under 
which  these  gentlemen  operate  differ  materially  from 
those  of  French  operators.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  something  more  of  the  matter,  and  I would  ask  one 
of  these  gentlemen  to  be  good  enough  to  favour  me  with 
a communication  on  the  subject  for  insertion  in  the 
Moniteur  de  hi  Photographic,  so  that  the  question  may  be 
fully  discussed. 

M.  Janssen,  who  has  been  charged  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  direct  the  expedition  to  Japan  to  observe  the 
approaching  transit  of  Venus,  has  not  been  simply  content 
with  one  of  the  apparatus  supplied  by  the  Official  Com- 
mission to  all  officers  sent  out  by  them  to  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  but  has  constructed,  besides,  a special  instru- 
ment which  will  permit  him  to  obtain  photographs  similar 
to  those  secured  by  observers  of  other  nations,  who  have 
all  adopted  a system  to  obtain  large  images.  This  appa- 
ratus, of  which  every  part  has  been  scientifically  con- 
sidered, and  with  the  greatest  care,  has  an  aperture  of 
five  inches,  and  a focus  of  two  metres.  It  gives  very  clear 
images,  of  which  M.  Janssen  has  presented  several  speci- 
mens to  the  Academy  at  its  last  sitting,  where  they  were 
greatly  admired.  On  this  occasion  M.  Janssen  pointed 
out  the  important  service  that  photography  can  render  to 
astronomy:  and  among  other  things  he  stated  that  the 
daily  depiction  of  the  sun’s  disc  was  of  considerable  value, 
as  showing  the  changes  undergone  by  the  orb  which  carries 
within  it  the  physical  secrets  of  our  own  system.  M. 
Janssen  is  so  convinced  of  the  valuable  aid  which  photo- 
graphy may  render  to  the  science  of  photography,  that  he 
regrets  sincerely  to  see  the  applications  of  the  new  art  so 
much  neglected  in  France.  We  are,  in  fact,  behind  other 
nations  in  this  respect,  although,  in  1858,  M.  Faye  presented 
to  the  Academy  a fine  picture  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
that  took  place  on  the  19th  March  of  that  year,  and 
which,  at  the  time,  caused  a great  sensation  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  But  it  is  foreign  nations  who  have  profited 
by  the  example  of  our  countrymen.  The  works  of  l)r. 
Warren  de  la  Rue  are  too  well  known  by  the  readers  of 
this  journal  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  them 
here  ; and  as  to  those  of  Mr.  Ilutherfurd,  of  New  York, 
they  prove  that  in  America  scientific  photography  is  not 
forgotten.  In  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  in  Italy,  astro- 
nomical photography  has  also  made  progress.  Let  us 
hope  that,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  MM.  Faye  and  Janssen, 
and  of  those  gentlemen  aiding  in  the  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Venus,  the  study  of  this  branch  of  photo- 
graphy in  France  will  receive  fresh  impetus. 

English  photographers  have  doubtless  uot  yet  forgotten 
the  name  of  Camille  Silvy.  who,  having  practised  photo- 
graphy in  France  with  great  success  as  an  amateur,  founded 
some  time  ago  in  London  a photographic  studio,  which 
became  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  metropolis. 
Now  1 have  just  received  from  M.  Silvy  a letter  which 
proves  amply  the  public  utility  of  the  paper  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Henri  N’apias  upon  “ Photography  from 
a Sanitary  Point  of  View.”  M.  Silvy  tells  me  that  “he 
was,  and  is  still,  the  victim  of  cyanide  of  potassium.”  He 
employed  the  compound  in  immoderate  quantities  to  wash 
his  hands  and  arms  for  several  years ; he  has  even 
swallowed  little  doses  of  it,  involuntarily — when,  for 
instance,  he  has  touched  food  and  fruit  with  his  hands 
previously  soiled  with  cyanide.  If  1 do  not  mistake,  it  is 
more  than  four  years  since  M.  Silvy  gave  up  photography, 
and  yet  he  is  to  this  day  under  treatment  from  the  effects 
of  this  dangerous  compound.  This  is  a sad  example  to 
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add  to  the  many  cases  of  the  kind  which  have  already 
come  under  my  observation.  I cannot  urge  photographers 
too  much  to  read  carefully  Dr.  Napias’s  paper,  and  to 
follow  the  advice  he  gives  for  preventing  and  remedying 
accidents,  and  to  bear  in  mind  his  clear  and  precise  pre- 
scriptions. Ernest  Lacan. 


SUGGESTIONS  K)lt  RAISING  THE  STATUS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY  GENERALLY  THROUGHOUT 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BY  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

I BEG  to  submit  tho  following  brief  suggestions  to  all 
interested  in  our  art,  ns  means  whereby  the  status  of 
photography  may  be  raised  in  public  estimation,  and  new 
interest  given  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  alike  to  amateur 
and  professional  photographers.  My  remarks  merely  con- 
tain the  skeleton  of  a plan,  but  they  may  possibly  be  suffi- 
eiently  suggestive  to  induce  practical  men  to  aid  in  giving 
the  dry  bones  vitality  and  usefulness. 

During  the  term  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  let  a 
special  conference  of  photographers  be  held  to  decide  upon 
the  best  means  to  be  used  to  further  the  above  object. 

The  executive  of  all  the  provincial  societies  shall  be 
invited  to  meet  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  to  discuss  the  following  points,  and  frame 
resolutions  to  be  passed  at  the  above  conference. 

1.  That  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  art,  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  the  united  action  of  all  the  societies  in 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  shall  be  considered  the  central  society,  from  which 
all  such  united  action  must  emanate. 

2.  That  all  the  societies  in  the  kingdom  shall  arrange  to 
hold  their  eight  monthly  meetings  during  the  same  eight 
months  of  the  year  ; that  all  the  provincial  societies’  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  during  the  first  week  of  such  eight 
months,  and  those  of  the  central  society,  as  usual,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  such  eight  months. 

3.  That  the  transactions  of  all  the  societies  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  this  journal  shall  be  considered  as  the 
official  organ  of  all  the  societies  in  the  kingdom.  A copy 
of  same  shall  be  sent  to  every  member  free,  each  society 
contributing  its  portion  towards  the  extra  expeuse  so 
incurred. 

4.  That  an  exhibition  of  the  progress  of  the  art  shall  be 
held  every  year,  but  not  necessarily  in  London.  That  it 
shall  be  opened  by  a soiree,  and,  if  possible,  some  royal  or 
distinguished  personage  shall  be  present. 

5.  That,  if  practicable,  the  next  annual  exhibition  shall 
be  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  executive  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society  and  that  of  the  Central  Society  shall  unite  in 
forming  a deputation  to  request  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  to  open  same,  and  shall  further  use  every 
means  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a visit  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

C.  Admission  shall  be  charged  to  all  non-members  of 
societies,  and  every  exhibition  made  self-supporting. 

7.  That  a conference  of  photographers  be  held  annually, 
during  the  month  and  in  the  town  selected  for  the  exhibi- 
tion. such  conference  to  last  one,  two,  or  three  days, 
according  to  arrangements  with  the  general  executive. 

8.  A medal  shall  be  awarded  for  any  new  discovery  in 
connection  with  the  art. 

i).  Any  complaints  shall  be  sent  in  to  the  general 
executive,  and  disputes  submitted  and  settled  by 

arbitration. 

10.  Any  surplus  funds  from  exhibitions  or  general  con- 
tributions shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  general  executive. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  A SANITARY  POINT  OF 

VIEW. 

BY  DR.  H.  NAPIAS.* 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — Nitrate  of  silver,  so  constantly  em- 
ployed in  photography,  is  a violent  caustic,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  is  not  unattended  by  danger.  Its  local 
external  action  is  generally  confined  to  the  production  upon 
the  skin  of  brown  patches  which  speedily  become  black. 
These  spots  disappear  at  the  end  of  some  days  by  abrasion 
of  the  cuticle,  but  they  may  be  artificially  removed  by  re- 
peated washing  in  dilute  nitric  acid  or  iodide  of  potassium. 
These  are  methods  which  take  time,  and  only  partially  suc- 
ceed, but  cyanide  of  potassium,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
quickly  removes  the  marks.  'The  employment  of  cyanide, 
however,  although  the  most  effective  plan  of  getting  rid  of 
the  black  stains,  is  attended  by  grave  dangers,  and  we  need 
not  repeat  what  we  have  previously  said  on  the  subject. 
Taken  internally,  nitrate  of  silver  is  an  irritant  and  very 
energetic  poison.  This  fact  deserves  to  be  known,  although 
cases  of  poisoning  bv  its  means  are  rare,  the  best  antidote 
that  can  be  employed  under  the  circumstances  being  com- 
mon salt  or  chloride  of  sodium.  A glass  of  water  contain- 
ing a good  pinch  of  salt,  or  a cup  of  broth  highly  salted, 
contributes  much  to  allay  the  injurious  effects  of  this 
dangerous  poison. 

Bichromate  of  Potash. — This  salt,  the  employment  of 
which  is  every  day  becoming  more  common  in  photo- 
graphy, whether  for  the  purpose  of  carbon  printing  or  the 
production  of  certain  enamels,  is  far  from  being  innocuous 
to  health.  Its  local  action  sets  up  an  irritation  which  first 
becomes  manifest  upon  healthy  skin  by  an  eruption  of  a 
pustulous  character.  Its  action  is  favoured  by  scratches  or 
chaps  upon  the  hands  of  the  operator,  for  bichromate  of 
potash  will  enter  the  smallest  wound,  and  the  slightest 
abrasion  of  the  skin  will  lead  to  ulceration,  which  rapidly 
spreads,  and  refuses  to  answer  to  any  kind  of  treatment. 
Pustules,  ulcerations,  and  such  like  wound9  are  not  rare  with 
those  who  work  much  with  bichromate  of  potash.  More- 
over, the  compound,  in  fine  dust,  if  breathed  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  apartment,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  and  stubborn  colds  in  the  head,  which,  if  repeated, 
frequently  end  by  bringing  about,  after  a time,  a special, 
characteristic  lesion.  The  perforation  of  the  diaphram  of 
the  nose,  by  means  of  a fistulous  communication  between 
the  nostrils,  also  arises. 

Photographic  operators  who  have  to  manipulate  bichro- 
mate of  potash  do  not  employ  it  so  frequently,  or  for  a 
period  sufficiently  prolonged  to  give  rise  to  grave  acci- 
dents. Nevertheless,  its  use  may  bring  with  it  colds  in 
the  head  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  as  hap- 
pened in  a recent  case  where  a man  was  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  his  hand  to  his  eyes  after  having  handled  crystals 
of  the  salts. 

To  prevent  inflammatory  actions  of  this  kind,  it  is  well, 
every  time  bichromate  of  potash  is  used,  to  wash  the 
hands,  face,  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  with  water  very 
thoroughly. 

The  action  of  bichromate  of  potash  taken  internally  is 
that  of  an  irritant  and  violent  poison.  Poisoning  by  this 
salt  is  characterised  by  inflammation,  or  even  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach,  giving  rise  to  painful  cramps  and  to  vomiting, 
often  mixed  with  blood.  Absorbed  and  carried  into  the 
circulation,  it  renders  respiration  difficult,  brings  about 
chilliness  in  the  hands  and  feet,  accompanied  by  diarrhoea 
and  choleraic  symptoms.  After  a time  an  intoxication 
sets  in,  with  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
during  which  death  supervenes. 

If  any  accident  takes  place  from  the  use  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  or  any  attempt  at  suicide,  the  patient  should 
be  given  at  once,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a medical 
man,  a dose  of  lime  water  mixed  with  albumen.  At  the 
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same  time  warmth  should  be  restored  to  the  body  by 
vigorous  friction  of  the  arms  and  legs,  using,  for  rubbing 
the  limbs  with,  alcohol  mixed  with  ammonia  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  grammes  of  ammonia  to  one  hundred 
grammes  of  alcohol. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury. — Dichloride  of  mercury  is  still 
known  under  its  old  name  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  reason 
of  its  violent  corrosive  action.  It  may  be  rarely  used  in 
photography  now-a-days,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  employed 
often  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  operators  on 
their  guard  who  may  h ive  anything  to  do  with  it.  A 
solution  of  bichloride  in  contact  with  a broken  skin  brings 
about  a sort  of  local  gangrene,  which  attacks  the  tissue 
very  severely.  Absorbed  through  a healthy  or  ulcerous 
skin,  it  may  cause  abnormal  secretion  of  the  saliva, 
accompanied  by  a softening,  swelling,  and  ulceration  of 
the  gums,  and  noisome  breath.  In  these  cases  it  is  well  to 
employ  chlorate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  which  is  used 
either  as  a lotion  for  the  wounds,  or  for  gargling,  or  in 
draughts  to  prevent  salivation  and  its  attendant  ills.  If 
taken  internally,  bichloride  of  mercury  influences  the 
stomach,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  vomiting  of  blood,  & c.  The  best  antidote  in 
such  a case  is,  without  doubt,  white  of  egg  (albumen) 
mixed  with  sugared  water  or  milk.  Iron  or  zinc  filings 
may  also  be  taken  mixed  up  in  honey. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  in  this  work  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  atmosphere  of  photographic  studios,  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  the  materials  employed,  which 
have  a dangerous  influence  upon  the  health.  Other 
chemical  compounds  used  in  photography  may  exercise,  | 
although  in  a lesser  degree,  an  influence  upon  the  health  ! 
of  photographic  operators,  and  there  are  also  certain  cir-  [ 
cumstances  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  profession  that  we  | 
have  omitted  to  take  notice  of  in  this  communication  on 
photography  from  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

Our  peculiar  position  as  medical  adviser  to  the  French 
Photographic  Benevolent  Society  permits  us  to  make  a 
daily  study  of  the  health  of  photographers,  and  at  some 
future  time  we  hope  to  extend  and  complete  the  work  we 
have  begun.  Such  a3  it  is  at  present,  we  trust  it  may  be 
of  assistance  to  photographic  operators,  with  whom,  two 
years  ago,  we  first  became  acquainted,  many  patients  whom 
we  then  knew  having  since  grown  into  personal  friends. 


Cornsg'Qitihem. 

DR.  VOGEL’S  DISCOVERY. 

Dear  Sir, — The  last  number  of  your  journal  brings  me 
the  good  news  that  Dr.  Yogel  has  obtained  lines  in  the 
yellow  and  red  portions  of  the  spectrum.  I have  no  need 
to  see  the  impressions  that  have  been  forwarded  you,  to 
believe  this.  I have  the  honour  to  know  Dr.  Vogel  per- 
sonally, and  have  never  doubted  his  good  word,  as,  indeed,  I 
yesterday  wrote  him. 

It  is  evident  that  as  Dr.  Vogel  has  obtained  the  lines  in 
the  yellow  portion  of  the  spectrum,  the  argument  1 used — 
that  is  to  say,  that  his  results  were  obtained  through 
diffusion,  by  reason  of  the  transparent  nature  of  his  prisms, 
or  the  reflection  of  the  actinic  colours  upon  the  interior  walls 
of  the  spectroscopic  eyepiece — fabs  to  the  ground. 

At  the  same  time,  I must  complain  that  Dr.  Vogel  has  not 
described  his  experiments  with  sufficient  precision.  He 
announces  to  the  photographic  world  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
Colour  a film  of  bromide  of  silver  to  render  it  all  at  once 
sensitive  to  that  part  of  the  spectrum  corresponding  to  the 
colour  in  question.  This  is  a radical  discovery.  But  if  the 
colouring  must  not  be  too  strong,  nor  too  weak,  as  we  learn 
to-day,  the  new  law  is  less  evident  to  physicists.  And  in 
any  case  our  frieud  Vogel  should  have  specified  these 
special  conditions. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I know,  Mr.  Editor,  when  I ask 


Dr.  Vogel  to  publish  in  your  journal,  as  soon  as  possible, 
an  exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sensitive  film 
must  be  prepared  to  retain  an  impression  of  the  spectrum, 
which  till  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure. 

Everybody  ca.mot  obtain  the  dry  plates  of  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortloy,  the  preparation  ot  which.  1 believe,  by  the  way,  is 
a secret.  If  to  secure  the  yellow  spectrum  these  plates  are 
absolutely  necessary  (which  1 do  not  suppose  to  be  the  case), 
then  Dr.  Vogel  ought  not  to  wonder  if  his  discovery  is  con- 
tested, or  at  least  doubted. 

In  any  case,  I may  add  that  as  soon  as  1 am  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Vogel's  precise  manner  of  working,  I shall  repeat 
his  experiments,  and  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
declare  that  I have  been  successful. — Believe  me,  &c., 

Ghent,  4th  July.  Dr.  D.  Vax  Monckuovex. 

[Dr.  Vogel  will,  wo  doubt  not,  hasten  to  give,  as  precisely 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  definite  formula  for  the  depth 
of  staining  necessary  to  secure  the  best  result.  The  plate 
with  which  he  has  favoured  us,  and  his  note  thereon,  show 
that  whilst  excess  of  colour  is  destructive  of  all  effect,  there 
is  a point  of  dilution,  which  can  probably  be  stated,  at 
which  the  maximum  extension  of  the  spectrum  can  be 
secured  ; and  this  Dr.  Vogel  will  doubtless  give  in  response 
to  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven’s courteous  request. — Ed.] 


THE  GELATINE  EMULSION'  AND  CAPTAIN 
ABNEY’S  PROCESS. 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  wish  for  experimental 
notes  of  the  new  dry  plate  process  with  gelatine,  my  experi- 
ence is  the  same  as  your  last  correspondent,  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  an  eveu  coating  on  the  glass,  so  that  I was 
unable  to  give  it  what  will  seem  a fair  trial  ; but  as  soon  as 
I tried  the  process  suggested  by  Capr.  Abney,  1 abandoned 
all  other  experiments,  as  with  it  I have  never  lost  a plate, 
and  the  results  are  far  better  (in  ray  judgment)  than  any 
emulsion  in  softness  and  delicacy.  1 enclose  print  from  a 
negative  taken  this  morning — adifficult  subject,  comprising 
white  rails  and  heavy  shadows,  with  foliage,  and  yet  all 
developed  without  hardness.  True,  there  is  a go  id  deal  of 
trouble  in  preparing  the  plate,  but  I imagine  nothing  good 
can  be  obtained  without  it.  1 have  tried  mixing  albumen, 
beer,  gallic,  &c.,  as  recommended  to  make  one  bath,  instead 
of  usiug  them  separately,  but  must  prefer  the  effect  of  the 
latter. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  F.  R. 


KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  URANIUM  PLATES. 

Sir, — As  many  of  your  readers  use  my  uranium  emulsion 
process  for  dry  plate  work,  the  following  record  of  an  expe- 
riment will  be  of  interest  to  them. 

You  will  remember  that  I have  more  than  once  called 
attention  in  your  columns  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
nitiate  of  uranium  in  an  emulsion  gave  great  keeping  qua- 
lities to  the  plates  prepared  therefrom,  and  I tested  this 
point  crucially  as  follows. 

In  August  last,  1 was  doing  some  work  on  plates  twenty- 
four  by  eighteen,  and  having  three  left  over,  I did  as  fol- 
lows. In  connection  with  dry  plate  preparation,  I have  a 
cupboard  heated  to  110°.  and  which  remained  at  that  tem- 
perature four  days  and  nights  in  every  week;  during  the 
rest  of  the  week  the  cupboard  is  at  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  in  more  or  less  a damp  atmosphere,  as  it  is 
in  the  room  where  the  washiug  of  the  emulsion  plates  is 
carried  on.  The  three  above-mentioned  plates  have  re- 
mained in  that  cupboard,  untouched,  from  August  last  till 
three  days  ago,  and  1 send  you  a negative  taken  on  one  of 
them.  You  will  note  it  to  be  as  brilliant  an  1 perfect  as  a 
negative  can  be,  and  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  process 
other  than  my'  own  able  to  stand  this  prolonged  high 
temperature  and  change  to  a damp  atmosphere.  All  plates 
i of  other  kinds  tried  under  the  same  conditions  by  me  at 
various  times  have  broken  down  under  the  ordeal. 

Let  me,  then,  strongly  advise  those  desirous  of  making 
reliable,  long  keeping,  and  highly  sensitive  dry  plates  to 
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use  nitrate  of  uranium  in  the  emulsion,  and  if  they  make 
hath  plates,  to  use  it  either  in  the  collodion  or  the  bath. — 
Faithfully  yours,  H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

July  8 ih. 

[The  negative  forwarded  is  clean,  brilliant,  and  in  every 
way  technically  excellent. — Ed.] 


Jimcttttgs  of  Sociftifs. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  sixth  monthly  meeting  for  the  present  year  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  30th  ult.,  at  No.  15,  Oldhall  Street,  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Banner  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Roberts  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Weber  were  elected  members 
of  the  association. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  account  of  the  excursion  to  Rhydv- 
mwyn,  and  prints  were  exhibited  of  the  views  taken. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  his  negatives  were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s 
process.  He  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  had  no  doubt 
they  were  an  improvement  on  the  old  way  of  preparing  the  plates. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  from  Mr.  P.  Mawdslev 
on  the  development  and  manner  of  using  the  new  Liverpool  dry- 
plate  emulsion. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  oue  of  Mr.  Janin’s  photographs  in  bas- 
reliefs.  He  (Mr.  Atkins)  stated  that  he  had  sent,  as  per  adver- 
tisement, 7s.  6d.  “ for  specimen  with  instructions,”  to  Mr.  J. 
Solomon.  Red  Lion  Square,  but  in  reply  only  received  the  print 
exhibited  and  terms  on  which  copies  from  photographer's  own 
negatives  could  be  obtained.  He  (Mr.  Atkins)  complained  to 
Mr.  Solomon  that  he  had  paid  for  instructions,  but  could  get  no 
redress. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed  by  the  members  that  so  respect- 
able a house  did  not  at  once  rectify  a mistake  when  an  advertise- 
ment was  so  misleadingly  worded. 

A print,  and  also  a negative,  was  handed  round,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner,  of  Denbigh,  for  inspection.  The 
negative — a church  interior — was  a curiosity  in  photography  by 
reason  of  its  having  an  inverted  copy  of  the  distant  east  windows 
seemingly  floating  a short  distance  from  the  camera,  sliowiug  dis- 
tinctly the  window  panes,  &c.,  the  inverted  windows  and  the 
windows  proper  being  the  same  size  on  the  negative. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  on  the  above  subject 
from  Mr.  Warner  (see  page  328).  A discussiou  arose,  but  no 
definite  conclusions  were  arrived  at  about  the  subject  of  the  paper. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Warner  for  his  communica- 
tion, and  also  for  a beautiful  10X12  print  of  the  now-celebrated 
Denbigh  reredos,  which  Mr.  Warner  had  kindly  presented  for  the 
association’s  album.  The  print  was  much  admired  ; for,  though 
very  difficult  to  take,  owing  to  the  cross  lights  in  tho  church,  it 
was  as  perfect  as  if  taken  in  a studio. 

Some  gelatine  and  other  negatives  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  II. 
Kirkby,  and  Mr.  Cooke  showed  some  prints  taken  on  Durand’s 
paper  when  quite  discolourel,  and  afterwards  kept  fourteen 
months  before  toning.  They  showed  very  little  difference  from 
prints  prepared  in  a more  rapid  manner,  and  were  quite  passable. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


®alk  in  tfj£  StuDior. 

A Liberal  Offer. — Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  wiiting  to  tho 
Academy,  6ays: — “Looking  over  the  Schliemann,  and  some 
other  almost  equally  bad  recent  photographs,  I can  only 
beliove  that  scientific  men  to  whom  photography  would  be 
useful  are  hardly  aware  that  it  is  so  simplified  by  recent 
practical  discoveries  as  to  put  it  quite  within  the  power  of  any 
tourist,  or  student  of  archmology,  geology,  or  any  other  science 
in  need  of  illustration,  to  carry,  in  tho  compass  of  a foot  cube, 
all  the  apparatus  and  material  needed,  and  to  learn  (with 
average  common  sense)  all  the  operations  involved  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  the  art  in  two  or  three  hours’  application. 
I should  be  most  happy  to  put  any  student  of  science’in  the 
way  of  judging  of  the  truth  ot  what  I say,  without  any  further 
expense  or  trouble  than  is  involved  in  a visit  of  an  hour  any 
bright  day  when  I am  Lt  home.  This  certainly  is  a subject  on 
which  ‘they  who  have  light  should  impart  it,’  and  I shall  bo 
only  too  happy  to  put  what  1 know  at  the  service  of  science.” 


Tiie  Transit  of  Venus. — The  Times  says:  “Captain 
W.  de  W.  Abney,  R.E.,  writes  to  us  from  St.  Margaret’s, 
Rochester: — 4 In  your  notice  of  tho  preparations  made  tor  the 
Transit  of  Venus  Expedition,  you  have  correctly  announced 
that  a dry-plate  process  worked  out  by  myself  has  been  adopted. 
I should  like  to  add  that,  with  a slight  modification,  the  method 
of  development  which  will  be  employer!  is  that  introduced  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Woriley — viz.,  the  use  of  the  strong  alkaline 
developer.  As  to  the  Colonel  belongs  the  secret  of  putting  into 
the  hands  of  the  photographers  the  powerful  aid  to  rapidity 
with  dry  plates,  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  insert  this  letter. 
I find  my  process  is  rathor  more  rapid  than  wet  plates  when 
using  it,  while  with,  the  ordinary  development  it  is  hut  little 
more  than  half  as  quick.’  ” 

Photography  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea.— Dr.  Neumayer 
has  recently  exhibited  before  the  Berlin  Geographical  Society 
a photographic  apparatus  designed  for  the  determination  of  the 
temperature  and  of  the  currents  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean. 
The  invention  is  composed  of  a copper  box,  hermetically  sealed, 
and  furnished  with  an  exterior  appendix  made  like  a rudder. 
In  the  interior  is  a mercury  thermometer  and  a compass,  each 
enclosed  in  a glass  receptacle  in  which  are  admitted  tr  ices  of 
nitrogen  gas.  A small  electric  battery  completes  the  apparatus. 
When  the  latter  is  allowed  to  descend  attached  to  a sounding- 
line, the  action  of  the  current  on  its  rudder  causes  it  to  assume 
a parallel  direction,  thus  indicating  the  set  of  the  flow  by  the 
relative  position  of  compass,  needle,  and  rudder.  The 
thermometer  of  course  shows  the  surrounding  temperature. 
In  order  to  fix  these  indications,  a piece  of  photographic  paper 
is  suitably  disposed  near  the  glass  cases  containing  the  instru- 
ments. Then  at  tho  proper  time  a current  of  electricity  is 
established  through  the  gas  in  the  receptacles,  causing  an 
intense  violet  light,  capable  of  acting  chemically  upon  the 
paper  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  photography 
thereon  of  the  shadows  of  tho  compass  needle  and  of  the 
mercury  column.  Within  three  minutes,  it  is  said,  the 
operation  is  complete,  when  the  apparatus  is  hoisted  and  the 
paper  removed. 

Danof.rs  of  Methylic  Alcohol.— The  smell  of  methy- 
lated spirit  is  neither  pleasant  nor  wholesome  ; fortunately 
photographers  have  not  much  need  to  use  it.  Tho  most 
offensive  foim  in  which  they  come  into  contact  witli  it  is  in 
using  old  collodion  made  with  such  spirit  for  cleaning  plates. 
In  any  case,  the  following  hints  may  houseful. — “Serious 
maladies,”  says  the  Lyons  Medical,  “ have  been  engendered 
among  the  workmen  in  two  industrial  establishments  by  the 
employment  of  methylic  alcohol — that  is,  wood  naptha,  or 
alcohol  derived  from  wood.  The  material  is  used  in  tho 
finishing  of  felt  hats,  and  of  silk  fabrics.  Its  action  is  directly 
upon  the  mucous  mo.mbrano  exposed  to  its  emanations,  and 
also,  through  the  nervous  system,  upon  the  entire  organiza- 
tion. The  effect  is  first  noticed  upon  tho  ocular  conjunctiva, 
which  becomes  inflamed  and  injected,  producing  a sensation  of 
sand  in  the  eyes.  A copious  flow  of  tears  and  extreme 
sensibility  to  light  (photophobia)  fo'low.  incapacitating  the 
sufferer  for  work.  Further  symptoms  include  intense  coryza, 
and  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  bronchial  tubes,  together 
with  trouble  of  the  digestive  organs.  Severe  head-aches,  and 
feelings  ef  heaviness  and  depression,  are  always  present.  The 
rigour  of  the  malady  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  tho 
person  is  exposed  to  the  alcoholic  fumes.  Tho  workman  who 
finishes  the  bottom  of  a hat  is  attacked  more  severely  than  the 
one  who  prepares  the  rim.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that 
cabinetmakers  who  use  the  material  in  varnish  are  frequently 
attacked  with  tetanic  convulsions  of  the  fingers,  unknown 
previous  to  the  employment  of  the  alcohol. 

Coloured  Portraits. — The  Bookseller  for  July  notices 
that  Mr.  Canton  has  issued  half-a-dozen  carte-de-visito-6ize 
portraits,  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  other  leading  politicians,  piinted  in  oil  colours, 
and  considers  that  “these  ought  to  be  much  more  saleable  at 
twopence  each  than  plain  photographs  at  a shilling.” 

Blocks  for  Engraving. — 4 A Bavarian  firm,  Gemosor  and 
Waltl,  of  Munich,”  says  the  Pcper  and  Printing  Trades 
Journal,  “ prepare  wood  blocks  photographically  for  engraving 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  permanent  photograph  process,  in 
which  lithographic  ink  is  used,  instead  of  by  the  old  process 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  advantage  claimed  is  that  of 
giving  better  tints  of  shades,  the  silver  process  giving  only 
flat  black  shades,  which  were  a great  hindrance  to  good 
engraving.”  The  same  journal  informs  a correspondent  tha 
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*■  the  system  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  by  the 
illustrated  newspapers  of  photographing  the  artists’  drawing 
on  the  block  for  the  wood  engraver.” 

Spiritualism.  — An  enterprising  American  publisher  some 
time  ago  announced  an  edition  of  the  Bible  with  photographic 
portraits  of  Abraham,  Moses,  David.  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Apostles.  Apparently  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  them, 
for  the  Spiritualist  of  June  19th  furnishes  a portrait  of  a 
Medium  and  “ the  Spirit,”  taken  from  an  instantaneous 
photograph  ! — bookseller. 

A Large  Photograph. — An  American  contemporary  refers 
to  an  enormous  photograph  by  Messrs.  Paxon  and  Co., 
consisting  of  an  enlarged  copy  of  ail  engraving  about  21  by  30 
inches.  A negative  on  an  8 by  10  plate  was  tirst  taken  of  it, 
and  tho  enlargement  made  to  13  feet  6 inches  long  by  tl  feet 
high,  being  produced  in  three  vertical  soctious.  The  exposure 
of  each  section  was  twenty  seconds,  the  development  process 
being  used.  The  negative,  which  was  an  admirable  one  for 
the  purpose,  was  made  by  Mr.  Bierstadt. 


(ftorrtsiwu&nit.'i. 

F AIRPLAY. — We  have  not  space  for  further  controversy  on  the 
subject.  The  pretended  extracts  from  the  News  and  Year- 
Book,  printed  in  parallel  columns  to  give  an  air  of  accurate  com- 

fiarison,  are  not,  as  any  one  may  see,  extracts,  but  garbled  compi- 
ations;  audit  they  were  strictly  accurate,  would  prove  nothing. 
As  we  can  afford. to  smile  at  such  petty  misrepresentation,  our 
correspondent  may  bo  content  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

J.  Wilson. — In  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  properly  of  the  effect 
of  the  retouching,  you  should  have  sent  us  a print  taken  from  the 
negative  before  retouching,  for  comparison.  The  retouching  is 
smoothly  done,  but  tho  face  is  a little  flat ; whether  this  is  due  to 
lighting  or  other  photographic  causes,  or  to  excess  of  retouching, 
we  cannot  say  without  means  of  comparison.  2.  The  toning  and 
general  quality  of  the  print  are  good.  3.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  your  rolling  press  there  is  no  need  to  change,  but  if  it  is  not 
efficient  you  will  find  the  burnisher  excellent. 

A Subscriber. — Mr.  Stillman’s  Manual  is  published  by  C.  D. 
Smith  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street.  2.  The  use  of  spirit  in  the  printing 
bath  is  an  old  method  approved  by  many  practical  men.  Mr. 
England  has  used  it  for  years,  lie  uses  it  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  ounces  in  each  pint  of  water;  that  is,  he  uses  seventeen 
ounces  of  water  and  three  ounces  of  spirit.  So  far  as  we  re- 
member, he  uses  methylated  spirit,  which  answers  perfectly,  its 
unpleasant  smell  being  the  only  objection.  In  no  case  need  absolute 
alcohol  be  used. 

Ttro. — Most  samples  of  chloride  of  gold  are  acid,  and  the  use  of 
prepared  chalk  is  the  simplest  and  safest  method  of  neutralizing 
tho  acid.  Mr.  Bovey’s  toning  bath  has  generally  been  found 
successful. 

Unfixed. — It  is  possible  to  print  from  an  unfixed  negative,  but 
your  simplest  plan  will  bo  to  run  an  edging  of  wax  or  black  var- 
nish round  the  film,  and  then  fix  and  wash  in  the  usual  way. 

A.  B. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scraps  of  prints  enclosed, 
the  stains  are  due  to  imperfect  fixation,  or,  at  least,  the  stains 
seem  to  bo  caused  by  decomposed  hyposulphite  of  silver,  and  are 
similar  to  the  rosults  of  imperfect  fixation.  Some  of  these  are 
suggestive  of  finger  marks,  and  may  have  arisen  from  the  fixed 
prints  having  been  handled,  before  perfect  washing,  with  fingers 
which  had  touched  nitrate  of  silver.  This  might  not  produce  a 
visible  mark  at  the  time,  but  a trace  of  hyposulphite  of  silver  might 
thus  bo  formed  in  the  print,  which  would  eventually  decompose, 
and  cause  a yellow  stain. 

Honest  Enquirer. — The  story  has  been  told  often  enough;  we 
have  ourselves  several  times  repeated  theexact  details.  M.  Gaudin 
did  experiment  with  collodion  emulsions  of  iodide,  bromide,  and 
chloride  ofsilver  in  1861,  which  he  termed  “photogenes.”  With 
the  two  former  salts  he  obtained  promising  results  ; with  tho  chlor- 
ide of  silver,  as  he  himself  stated  in  his  own  journal,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  succeed.  The  journal  to  which  you  refer  practically 
charges  him  with  untruth  when  it  declares  he  did  that  which  lie 
himself  denied.  The  earliest  account  of  emulsion  experiments 
appeared  in  the  N ews  in  1860,  when  some  crude  experiments  by 
H.  Bellini  were  described.  Next  came  those  of  M.  Gaudin,  anil 
about  the  same  time  somo  by  Captain  Dixon,  ourselves,  and  others, 
with  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  fornegative  purposes.  The  first 
successful  introduction  of  a process,  as  distinct  from  tentative 
experiments  which  led  to  nothing,  was  the  bromide  process  for 
negatives  of  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  and  contemporaneously 
therewith  our  own  collodio-chloride process.  The  theory  to  which 
you  refer  as  “unjust,  if  not  absurd” — which  is  clearly  both — 
would  give  to  Mr.  Bellini  the  origin  of  the  collodio-bromide  nega- 
tive process  1 For  other  details  we  must  refer  you  to  back  volumes 
of  the  N"  ews.  The  historico-controversial  aspect  of  the  question 
has  occupied  more  than  enough  space. 


LJuly  10,  1874. 


B.  D.  M. — There  are  no  certain  means  of  restoring  a faded  print. 
Several  plans  have  been  tried,  and  in  some  rases  a decided  im- 
provement is  effected.  One  method  consists  in  immersing  tho 
print  in  a strong  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  This,  to  some 
extent,  removes  the  yellowness  of  the  whites,  and  gives  a fresh, 
purple  bloom  to  the  dark  portions  of  the  print.  Saturating  blotting- 
paper  in  a solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  placing  the  faded 
print  between  folds  of  the  blottiog-paper,  sometimes  effects  an 
improvement.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old 
sulphur-toned  prints  remain  in  perfectly  good  condition,  whilst 
more  recently  produced  gold-toned  prints  have  faded.  This  is  one 
of  the  puzzling  problems  of  photography.  The  precise  conditions 
of  permanence  in  conjunction  witu  sulpiur  toning  have  never 
been  definitely  ascertained.  Fading  in  gold-toned  prints  is  doubt- 
less duo  to  imperfection  in  the  fixing  or  washing  conditions ; but 
on  what  precise  point  the  imperfection  with  any  special  print  arises 
Could  only  be  ascertained  by  careful  investigation  of  particular 
cases. 

Salt. — You  may  use  a strong  solution  of  salt  after  toning, and  before 
fixing,  with  advantage,  ratner  than  with  any  risk  of  injury  of  any 
kind  to  the  prints. 

R.  S.  T. — The  scratchy  lines  from  the  drag  of  the  brush  arise  from 
the  film  being  too  moist,  which  may  arise  from  under-exposure, 
too  much  glycerine,  or  a too  moist  atmosphere.  Dry  the  plate 
again  by  heat  when  you  find  this  the  case.  Re-grind,  and  care- 
fully sift  your  plumbago.  Patience  and  experience  alone  can 
ensure  success.  See  an  article  in  the  present  issue. 

Camballo. — See  answer  above. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 
BY'  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Obier  vat  ions  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Iff nitcha  veil,  36  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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s.s.w. 

Rain  a. in.  and  p.in. 
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58 

58 

58 

— 

w. 

Fair  and  sunny.  Very  clear  this  evening 

4 

59 

6) 

57 

— 

s. 

Fair.  Gluomv.  Fug  this  evening 

5 

5fi 

59 

55 

— 

8. 

A little  rain  this  morning.  Sunny 
afternoon 

6 

57 

59 

55 

— 

w.s.w. 

Fair,  7.unnv,  and  clear 

7 

55 

61 

53 

— 

N.W. 

Fair  and  sunny.  Very  clear  thi  ^ evomne 

8 

01 

G5 

58 

— 

S.S.W. 

Fair,  clear,  and  sunnv. 

9 

64 

61 

60 

— 

s.s.w. 

Fair.  Glooruy.  Strong  ‘wind  this 
evening. 

10 

53 

593 

52 

— 

S.W'. 

Fair  anil  -sunny.  Windy 

11 

59 

62 

17 

— 

w.s.w. 

Stonn  of  rain  and  wind.  Sunny  after- 
noon 

12 

52 

5G 

50 

- 

S.W. 

Fair  and  sunny.  Frost  late  last  night 
or  early  thi-*  morning. 

13 

54 

— 

50 

110  5 

E. 

Fair,  sunnv,  and  clear 

14 

58 

65 

56 

106 

S.S.E. 

Fair,  sunnv,  and  clear 

15 

00 

GG 

564 

120 

N.W. 

Fair  ana  sunnv 

16 

57 

63 

56 

117 

N.N.E. 

Fair  and  sunny.  Very  windy  this 
evening 

17 

59 

57 

120 

N. 

Fair  and  sunuv.  Windy  this  evening 

IS 

GO 

72 

58 

128 

N.W. 

Fair  and  sunnv.  Rather  hazv 

19 

58 

61 

60 

110 

N. 

Fair  and  sunny.  Rather  hazv 

20 

58 

61 

53 

100 

W.S.W 

Fair  aud  sunnv.  Rather  cloudy 

21 

58 

68 

54 

123 

S.W. 

Fair  and  sunny 

22 

6G 

62 

56 

105 

S.W. 

Fair  and  sunny 

23 

64 

61 

57  7 

— 

s. 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.  Gloomy  all  day 

24 

G2 

61 

57 

103 

s.s.w. 

Fair  a ml  sunny  all  day.  Heavy 
shower  11  p.m. 
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53 

119 

s. 

Rain  a.m. 

2G 

57 

68 

53 
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s. 

Fair,  sunnv,  and  clear 

27 

53 

65 

53 

99 

S.W'. 

Fair  and  sunnv 

28 

57 

65 

576 

107 

S.S.E. 

Fair  and  sunnv  Rather  hazy 

29 

68 

68 

57 

— 

S.W'. 

Fair.  Gloomy.  Distantthunderp.ro. 

30 

G2 

63 

58  * 

S.W. 

Heavy  rain  a. in.  and  p.m. 

From  the  above  date  «■<  have  as  follows  : — 

Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 

Maximum  temperature  in  shade  during  the  month  68®  ...  72®  ...  00® 

Minimum  ditto  ditto  52  ...  56  ...  IT 

Mean  ditto  ditto  58*9. ..  63  3...  55‘4 

Maximum  temperature  in  direct  rays  of  suu  — ...  128  ...  — 

Minimum  ditto  ditto  ...  — .*. . 90  — 

Mean  ditto  ditto  ...  — ...  111'8...  — 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  ...  7 

Number  of  fair  days  -3 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  sunny 20 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy  3 

Wind  from  S.W’.  and  S.  prevailed. 

Vegetation  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  want  of  ram,  and  the  hay 
crops  arc  much  below  the  average. 


• These  observations  were  taken  iu  direct  rays  of  sun,  and  shaded  from 
wind. 


July  17,  1874. | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  I'HE  STUDIO. 

Intensifying  Negatives — A Monument  to  Paul  Pretsch 

— A New  Basis  for  Collodion  Prints — 1’hf,  Paris 

Salon  Photographed. 

Intensifying  Negatives. — Several  methods  of  rendering 
negatives  more  vigorous  or  dense  have  been  suggested, 
not  involving  the  employment  of  intensifying  solutions, 
which  some  people  look  upon  with  great  distrust. 
Mr.  Blanchard  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  securing 
density  by  allowing  the  light  to  act  upon  the  unfixed 
image,  and  we  believe  that  for  some  years  past  he  has 
employed  this  method  in  the  production  of  the  beautiful 
portraits  for  which  he  has  become  so  famous.  Another 
plan  is  to  superpose  two  thin  negatives,  and  thus  obtain  a 
vigorous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delicate,  result.  A third 
process,  recently  suggested,  is  to  coat  the  back  of  the 
fixed  and  varnished  negative  with  a bichromated  gelatine 
mixture,  and  allow  the  light  to  penetrate  through  the 
image  to  the  sensitive  film  below,  and,  .after  a time,  to 
wash  and  fix  this  secondary  image,  which  aids  materially 
in  printing.  If  the  negative  in  the  first  place  happened  to 
be  a weak  one,  the  non-actinic  yellow  tint,  as  also  the 
bichromate  image  itself,  imparting  considerable  vigour 
to  the  cliche.  Another  plan  is  now  brought  forward  by 
M.  Klinger,  of  Braunau,  in  Germany,  which  is  similar  to 
Mr.  Blanchards,  and  consists  in  exposing  the  unfixed 
image  to  light  under  a pale  yellow  glass,  after  having 
carefully  wiped  the  reverse  side,  and  freed  it  from  any 
spots  aud  blemishes  that  may  exist.  The  negative  is 
dried,  and  if  not  then  sufficiently  dense,  it  is  again  exposed 
as  before.  It  is  afterwards  fixed  and  varnished  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

A Monument  to  Paul  Pretsch. — Paul  Pretsch  is  to  have 
a monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Vienna.  This  is 
good  news,  for  it  may  have  the  effect  of  keeping  in  the 
remembrance  of  future  generations  the  name  of  a worthy 
man,  who  worked  hard  to  establish  a practical  photo- 
engraving process.  Unfortunately  his  work  never  got 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  although  many 
pictures  of  his  have  been  circulated  and  printed  which 
amply  prove  how  very  near  he  was  to  success,  he  never 
attained  it.  Unfortunately,  his  results  just  fell  short  of 
being  good,  and  there  was  always  some  little  more 
perfection  required.  However,  as  the  Vienna  Photo- 
graphic Society  are  determined  that  no  efforts  shall  be 
wanting  on  their  part  to  perfect  the  process,  and  to  this 
end  have  offered  prizes,  and  instituted  other  means  of 
encouragement,  we  may  hope  that,  before  long  Paul 
Pretsch’s  photo-galvanic  process  may  be  worked  out  in 
a thoroughly  practical  manner. 

A New  Basis  for  Collodion  Prints. — A simple  manner  of 
producing  portraits  or  other  photographs  upon  a milk- 
white  ground,  similar  to  the  well-known  Eburneum 
pictures,  is  to  float  a collodion  positive  upon  a substratum 
of  collodion  and  white  lead.  Very  finely  ground  white 
lead  is  shaken  up  in  a bottle  with  some  thick  normal  collo- 
dion. so  as  to  form  a beautiful  creamy  emulsion,  and  this, 
poured  upon  any  suitable  substance — such  as  a thin  metal 
plate,  a stiff  smooth  fabric,  or  similar  basis — yields  a smooth 
uniform  surface  of  the  purest  white.  The  positive  collo- 
dion image  is  removed  from  the  glass  plate  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  the  white  tablet  slipped  under  the  image  as 
it  floats  in  the  water.  When  the  image  has  dried — it  is 
stretched  uniformly  over  the  tablet  by  means  of  a soft 
brush — another  application  of  collodion  is  made,  to  cement 
the  picture  down.  For  collodion  enlargements,  which 
are  generally  a little  hazy  and  feeble,  a basis  of  this  kind  is 
peculiarly  fitted,  and  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  white  lead 
is  protected  by  one  or  two  coats  of  collodion,  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  being  attacked  by  the  atmosphere. 


The  normal  collodion  used  must  be  very  thick,  and  the 
amount  of  lead  added  just  sufficient  to  give  it  a creamy 
consistence ; if  a large  quantity  of  white  lead  is  added,  the 
film  is  too  rotten  to  hold,  and  in  this  case  a preliminary 
coating  of  collodion  should  be  applied  before  the  image  is 
floated  on  to  it. 

The  Paris  Salon  Photographed. — MM.  Goupil  et  Cie.  are 
makiug  good  use  of  the  Woodbury  process  in  Paris.  All 
the  principal  paintings  of  this  year’s  Salon  (the  Royal 
Academy  of  Paris)  have  been  photographed,  and  copies 
of  various  sizes  are  selling  in  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Series  of  ten  reproductions  are  published  at  a time,  and  as 
many  as  six  of  these  series  have  now  been  issued.  The 
ten  photographs,  something  like  cabinet  size,  are  to  be 
had,  neatly  mounted  and  enclosed  in  a portfolio,  for  ten 
francs  ; and  those  who  desire  it  may  obtain  photographs  of 
the  picture  of  larger  dimensions  at  the  rate  of  ten  francs 
a piece.  This  is  a trade  in  which  photographers  in 
England  cannot,  unfortunately,  engage,  for  artists  will 
not  part  with  their  copyrights  so  easily  ; and  yet,  when  it 
is  considered  what  a very  few  of  the  pictures  exhibited  are 
ever  engraved,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  our  English 
painters  act  wisely  in  the  matter.  All  the  popular 
pictures  in  the  Academy  are  invariably  reproduced  in  our 
illustrated  journals — in  the  Illustrated  Loudon  News,  in  the 
Graphic,  and  elsewhere — and  the  number  of  copies  lhat 
are  thus  distributed  certainly  do  more  good  than  harm  to 
the  artist’s  reputation.  Now  in  Paris,  the  numbers  of 
photographic  reproductions  sold  of  pictures  are  so  great 
that  both  astist  and  publisher  secure  a good  profit,  for  it 
stands  to  reason  that  by  selling  a picture  a dozen  inches 
long  for  ten  francs,  a very  good  margin  remains  to  the 
producer,  especially  when  a mechanical  process  is  employed 
for  printing.  We  feel  certain  that  artists  in  this  country 
would  gain  both  fame  and  money  by  allowing  their  works 
to  be  cleverly  copied  in  the  camera,  and  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  in  a very  few  years  more  this  course  will  be  as 
universally  adopted  in  England  as  it  is  abroad.  Photo- 
graphs can  never  compare  with  the  original  paiuting  in 
colours,  and  the  issue  of  monochrome  copies  only  tends 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  original. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Photoguaitiy  in  California — A New  Work  on  Photo- 
graphic Printing. 

Photography  in  California. — A few  weeks  ago  the  nega- 
tives sent  to  the  publishers  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer, 
in  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  compete  for  the 
gold  medal  offered  for  the  best  three,  were  examined  by 
the  judges,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  award  was  made 
to  parties  who  sent  their  negatives  three  thousand  miles  to 
compete  : Messrs.  Bradley  and  Rulofson,  of  San  Francisco, 
California.  They  sent  six  negatives  of  the  same  subject,  all 
equally  perfect,  being  absolutely  without  spot  or  blemish. 
They  are  among  the  purest  specimens  of  photography  it 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  inspect.  All  there  is  in 
the  print  was  produced  in  the  negative.  The  retouching 
is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  detected,  and  the  beau- 
tiful gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  perfectly  natural 
and  spontaneous.  For  chemical  effects,  lighting,  posing, 
and  general  artistic  treatment,  they  deserve  the  study  of 
all  who  feel  that  they  are  not  yet  as  high  up  in  the  scale  of 
excellence  as  they  wish  to  be,  and  trust  they  may  be  bene- 
fited. 1 give  below  letters  from  Mr.  Rulofson  and  his 
operator,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  a cut  from  a photograph  of 
their  operating-room,  should  you  see  best  to  present  them 
to  your  readers.  The  latter,  from  the  eight  by  ten  print 
sent  me,  has  a very  inviting  appearance,  seems  large,  and 
well  supplied  with  all  appliances  necessary  for  first-class 
work. 

The  modesty  of  our  friends  in  speaking  of  themselves  is 
as  refreshing  as  their  work  is  excellent,  Their  apparent 
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unconsciousness  of  having  produced  anything  superior 
brings  forcibly  to  mind  the  following  paragraph  from 
“Art  Culture:  a Handbook  of  Art  Technicalities  and 
Criticisms,”  by  John  Ruskin.  Under  “Art  Laws,”  he 
says: — “While  in  painting,  much  knowledge  of  what  is 
technical  and  practical  is  necessary  to  a right  judgment, 
and  while  every  great  composition  is  in  perfect  harmouy 
with  all  true  rules,  and  involves  thousands  too  delicate  for 
eye,  ear,  or  thought  to  trace  ; while  it  is  possible  to  reason, 
with  infinite  pleasure  and  profit,  about  these  principles 
when  the  thing  is  once  done,  yet  all  our  reasoning  will  not 
enable  any  one  to  do  another  thing  like  it,  because  all 
reasoning  falls  infinitely  short  of  a divine  instinct.  Thus 
we  may  reason  wisely  over  the  way  a bee  builds  its  comb, 
and  be  profited  by  finding  out  certain  things  about  the 
angles  of  it.  But  the  bee  knows  nothing  about  the  matter. 
It  builds  its  comb  in  a far  more  inevitable  way.  And  from 
a bee  to  Paul  Veronese,  all  master- workers  work  with  this 
awful,  this  inspired  unconsciousness.” 

The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to,  and  I am  glad 
to  see  the  operator  recognized,  and  allowed  credit  for  his 
part  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Rulofson  says : — 

“1  herewith  forward  to  you  a note  from  Mr.  Taylor,  giving  our 
formulae  for  working,  and  containing  some  of  his  views  on  the 
subject ; but  I must  confess  I would  not  have  you  understand 
that  I endorse  all  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  quality  of 
San  Francisco  work,  nor  the  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
assumed  superiority,  while  I would  be  slow  to  detract  from  the 
industry,  perseverance,  and  skill  of  our  photographer.  I think  it 
but  fair  to  admit  that  they  possess  some  climatic  advantages  not 
enjoyed  elsewhere  in  America.  1 do  not  regard  the  light  as 
superior  in  actinic  power  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  States ; but  we 
do  possess  a more  even  temperature,  the  thermometer  seldom 
rising  above  75°,  or  falling  below  60°,  with  a slightly  humid 
atmosphere,  presenting  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  delicate 
chemical  processes  involving  the  use  of  volatile  substances.  And 
California’s  proverbial  modesty  causes  us  to  cast  about  for  some 
natural  cause  to  which  to  attribute  any  superiority  which  our 
friends  may  kindly  ascribe  to  our  productions. 

“ I send  herewith  a plan  of  our  gallery,  from  the  street  entrance 
to  elevator,  to  the  roof ; there  are  in  all  twenty-nine  rooms, 
reasonably  w-ell  adapted  to  their  several  uses.  You  will  observe 
that  we  formerly  occupied  the  corner  building  only  ; we  then  cut 
through  into  the  adjoining  building  on  Sacramento  Street,  and 


later,  effected  an  entrance  into  the  one  on  Montgomery  Street 
We  are  now  giving  employment  to  thirty-four  hands  all  told.  We 
employ  six  Chinese  ; they  are  faithful,  industrious,  and  expert, 
valu  able  aids  in  the  mounting  and  finishing  department. 

We  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  an  interior  negative  of 
ou  r reception  room,  of  which  we  are  proud,  but  failed,  owing  to 
the  long  exposure  required,  and  the  throng  constantly  interrupting. 

“ And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I regret  not  being 
able  to  present  some  more  interesting  material  for  your 
consideration.” 


Mr.  1).  B.  Taylor,  the  operator  (which  means  the  gentle- 
man who  makes  the  sittings  and  superintends  the  dark 
closet)  says : — 


“ In  reference  to  your  request,  I give  you  my  formula  by  which 
the  prize  negatives  were  made.  It  is  an  old  and  long-used 
formula,  but  I think  there  is  no  better  when  carefully  used. 


COLLODION. 

Ether  and  alcohol  ...  ...  ...  equal  parts 

Cotton ...  ...  ...  6 grains  to  ounce 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  ...  4J  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium  ...  ...  ...  2 grains 

silver  bath — 40  grains,  slightly  acid. 


Water  ... 
Iron 

Acetic  acid 
Alcohol  ... 


DEVELOPER. 


...  9(5  ounces 
...  <i  „ 


“ The  above  is  the  formula  I have  worked  for  the  last  four 
years,  all  the  time  1 have  been  with  Bradley  and  Rulofson,  and 
our  negatives,  in  quality,  improve  from  year  to  year — not  by  trv- 
iug  every  new-fangled  notion  that  comes  along,  but  by  giving 
our  closest  attention  to  the  details  of  the  process.  I have  worked 
in  photography  for  the  last  sixteen  years  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States,  and  have  met  more  thorough-bred  photographers 
in  San  Francisco  than  I ever  saw  in  my  life  before.  This  city  has 
the  reputation  of  making  some  of  the  finest  photographs  in  the 
Union,  and  I might  say  the  world,  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  careful 
hard  workers  in  photography.  The  climate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Work — work  does  it;  work  is  the  word  with  us  in  San 
Francisco. 

“ I have  made  an  interior  view  of  my  operating  room  and  lights, 
showing  the  position  the  camera  and  sitter  were  placed  under  the 
light,  when  the  prize  negatives  were  made.  I forward  you  a 
copy.” 


The  July  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  will 
carry  your  specimen  print  from  the  prize  negative,  and  I 
believe  it  will  bear  out  all  X have  said  about  it. 

When  in  Europe,  I found  that  the  pictures  of  our  Yo- 
seraite  Valley,  and  “ big  trees  ” of  the  Maniposa  Grove, 
were  quite  in  demand.  One  of  the  most  successful  photo- 
graphers in  the  wild  sections  named  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Reilly, 
lie  has  sent  me  his  working  formula,  and  I append  the 
same  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  similar  work  to  do.  He 
also  mentions  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
had  to  contend.  He  says : — 


“ Since  I left  Niagara,  I have  been  over  a great  portion  of  this 
coast;  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  especially,  for  the  past  four  ! 
summers.  I have  also  made  a few  trips  outside  of  the  valley, 
crossing  the  summits  of  the  wild  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  anl  I 
also  running  some  risk  of  .being  scalped  by  the  Indians;  also  j 
ascending  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  ten  thousand  feet  I 
above  the  sea,  where  lay  in  places  from  five  to  ten  feet  of  snow 
right  in  the  month  of  August,  and  no  water  to  be  found  short  of  I 
one  or  two  miles  to  wash  negatives  with.  This  difficulty  was  I 
overcome  by  building  a brush  fire  amt  heating  stone  in  it ; then 
filling  a bucket  full  of  snow  and  placing  the  hot  stone  therein  ; I 
in  a few  minutes  we  had  plenty  of  soft  water,  and  by  cutting  a 
top  off  one  of  my  socks,  and  tying  it  around  the  faucet,  I was  1 
enabled  to  get  clean  water  and  so  do  clean  work  ; and  on  that  trip  1 
of  four  weeks  I made  some  fine  cloud  effects.  But  I can  get  no  I 
more  for  this  class  of  work,  from  these  hard-earned  negatives,  than  J 
if  they  had  cost  me  nothing,  and  the  pictures  were  of  the  poorest  i 
kind. 

“ My  way  of  working  is  as  follows  : — I am  using  a pair  of  3j-inch  j 
focus  tubes,  known  as  the  imitation  Dallmeyer’s  ; also  a pair  of  ] 
genuine  Dallmeyer’s  wide-angle  21-inch  focus.  With  these  two  i 
pairs  I do  all  my  work. 

“ My  collodion  is  as  follows  : — 


No.  1. — Plain  collodion 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ... 
Bromide  of  cadmium 
No.  2. — Plain  collodion 

Iodide  of  cadmium  ... 
Bromide  of  cadmium 


1 ounce 
4 grains 
4 „ 

1 ounce 
7 grains 
3 , 


These  two  can  be  so  mixed  as  to  save  the  most  delicate  clouds.  If 
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No.  1 work  too  thin,  mix  with  it  n little  of  No.  2 for  cloud  effects; 
if  not  for  clouds,  mix  in  equal  proportions. 

No.  3. — Plain  collodion  1 ounce 

Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  G grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium  3 „ 

“This  will  much  benefit  your  collodion  by  mixing  one-third  of 
No.  3— that  is,  if  no  clouds  are  to  be  taken.  In  making  my  collo- 
dion. I use  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  but  I dissolve  mv 
iodides  and  bromides  in  the  alcohol  first,  and  I use  from  31  to  4 
grains  of  gun-cotton  to  the  ounce. 

DEVELOPER. 


Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia 

...  1 ounce 

Water 

...  20  ounces 

Acetic  acid  

...  2 „ 

No  alcohol. 

REDEVELOPER. 

Pyrogallic  acid  

...  3 grains 

Citric  acid 

...  2 „ 

Water  

...  1 ounce 

No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver 

...  20  grains 

Water  

...  1 ounce 

Twenty  drops  of  No.  2. in  one-half  ounce  of  the  pyro,  poured  over 
the  negative  after  fixing  and  well  washing,  will  bring  it  up  to  the 
required  intensity.  This  solution  may  be  poured  off  and  on  the 
plate  till  enough  intensity  is  obtained,  but  must  not  be  used  a 
second  time.  But  the  bottle  must  be  washed  clean  before  deve- 
loping a second  plate.  After  fixing  the  negative  and  then  redeve- 
loping, it  don’t  dry  any  more  intense.  Always  keep  a weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphuret  of  potash  on  hand,  so  that  should  the  pyro  stain 
or  turn  your  negative  a scarlet  colour,  by  flowing  the  plate  with 
the  sulphuret  once  or  twice  this  colour  will  leave.  Wash  well, 
and  set  np  to  dry  ; then  it  is  ready  for  varnishing.” 

A Neiv  Work  on  Photographic  Printing. — Photographic 
printing,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  now,  should  have 
the  same  care  and  attention  as  the  making  of  the  negative. 
Nearly  all  our  best  photographers  admit  that  the  printing 
department  has  been  too  much  neglected.  No  pains  or 
expense  have  been  spared  to  construct  the  best  skylights, 
work  the  best  chemicals,  and  the  most  approved  formulae  ; 
to  employ  men  of  the  highest  abilities  in  the  dark  room, 
under  the  skylight,  and  in  the  retouching  department  ; all 
that  the  negatives  may  be  strictly  first-class.  Oftentimes 
all  the  energies  of  the  proprietor  are  given  to  the  negative 
department.  He  buys  books  on  chemistry,  light,  art,  and 
studies  them  all  diligently  ; but  the  printing  department  is 
left,  in  a great  measure,  to  take  care  of  itself.  No  books 
are  ever  bought  for  the  printer ; he  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  even  see  the  monthly  journal  his  employer 
takes  for  his  own  especial  benefit.  The  printer  picks  up 
what  he  can,  and  does  his  best ; but  neither  he  nor  anybody 
else  dreams  that  any  artistic  skill  or  study  are  required  to 
produce  a good  print.  If  the  prints  are  not  right,  the 
negatives  must  be  at  fault.  They  are  all  printed  on  one 
brand  of  paper,  all  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  some 
prints  turn  out  well,  while  others  do  not ; if  there  be  any 
fault,  it  is  attributed  to  the  negatives.  This  is  the  way  it 
has  been  to  a great  extent.  There  has  been  a want  of 
union,  or  harmony  of  working,  between  the  departments. 
The  negative  maker  has  often  been  surprised  that  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  work  has  turned  out  such  miserable 
prints.  He  has  often  seen,  too,  that  the  proof  from  a 
negative,  printed,  perhaps,  on  any  old  piece  of  paper  that 
catne  to  hand,  probably  left  over  from  the  day  before, 
would  be  better  than  any  afterwards  printed  in  filling  the 
order.  This  would  arise  from  the  printer  not  understand- 
ing the  conditions  necessary  to  make  the  best  print  from 
that  particular  negative. 

Mr.  Hearn,  as  a practical  man,  has  seen  all  these  things, 
and,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
having  more  light  in  this  direction,  has  prepared  this  book. 
It  is  mainly  a transcript  of  his  own  experience  ; and  as 
every  thorough  man  in  any  business  knows  how  much 
depends  on  what  are  often  considered  minor  details,  and 
which  are  often  overlooked  by  experienced  teachers,  the 
explicitness  of  this  work  will  be  appreciated.  It  is  an 


important  feature  of  it,  and  all  who  study  it  for  informa- 
tion will  find  it  a perfect  text-book  for  the  printing-room. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  omitted.  Every  condition  and 
quality  of  negative,  its  peculiar  features,  how  to  study  it, 
and  the  treatment  it  should  receive  in  the  process  of  print- 
ing, the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  paper,  the  effect 
produced  by  certain  processes  and  methods  of  working, 
and  every  point,  apparently  from  the  first  inspection  of 
the  negative  to  the  finishing  of  the  print,  is  anticipated, 
and  the  necessary  instructions  to  cover  all  contingencies 
given.  Any  proprietor  who  will  place  this  book  in  the 
hands  of  his  printer  will  no  doubt  find  an  improvement  in 
his  work,  and  be  himself  relieved  of  much  responsibility  of 
looking  after  that  department.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
those  who  are  learning  or  striving  to  improve,  though  it 
is  full  of  useful  suggestions,  and  will  be  a great  help 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced.  The  author 
has  been  known  for  several  years  past  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  “ Young  Printer.”  He  is  yet  a 
young  man,  but  by  diligent  study  and  observation  has 
made  himself  a master  of  his  business.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  and  contains  also  a specimen  print  by  the 
author,  from  negatives  by  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst,  of  this  city. 

I draw  attention  to  this  work  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
fact  worth  noting,  that  photographic  printing  has  become 
of  enough  importance  to  require  a work  so  elaborate  as 
this  to  be  published  in  its  behalf.  It  is  devoted  solely  to 
plain  and  albumen  paper  printing,  and  Mr.  Simpson’s 
collodio-chloride  process.  No  doubt  your  publishers, 
Messrs.  Piper  and  Carter,  will  have  an  early  supply,  and 
be  able  to  fill  all  demands  for  it.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

About  Negative  Varnish — Albumen  Paper  Manufac- 
tories— Yellow  Spots  on  Albumen  Paper — Kepro- 
ducino  Negatives — About  Enamelled  Burnt-in  Pic- 
tures— New  Application  of  Powder  Process, 
by  dr.  VOGEL. 

It  may  appear  as  labour  lost  to  write  something  new 
about  negative  varnish — particularly  when  writing  to 
America,  where  good  varnishes  are  by  no  means  scarce, 
and  where  even  inferior  kinds,  on  account  of  the  dry 
climate,  do  good  service.  It  is  different  in  the  damp 
climate  of  Europe,  aud  year  in  year  out  we  hear  com- 
plaints about  the  cracking  of  the  film.  u Such  things  do 
not  happen  with  us,”  said  an  American  friend  to  me. 
Happy  America ! 

But  there  are  certain  shortcomings  in  varnishing  of 
which  1 will  speak  now.  It  has  most  likely  happened  to 
every  photographer  that  the  picture,  on  being  varnished, 
became  dissolved ; it  was  eaten  away  as  soon  as  the 
varnish  was  poured  upon  it,  and  floated  partially  or 
entirely  away  with  it.  I observed  this  phenomenon  ten 
years  ago,  and  found  that  an  addition  of  water  to  the 
varnish  will  cure  the  evil.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  varnish  suffices. 
When  water  is  added  to  the  varnish  a precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  removed  by  warming  the  varnish.  This 
fact  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  too  strong  an  alcohol 
is  the  cause  of  the  dissolving  of  the  film  ; for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  samples  of  pyroxyline  will  dissolve  in 
warm  alcohol,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  same  varnish 
will  not  dissolve  every  film,  but  only  certain  collodions. 
Ungar,  in  Vienna,  has  lately  demonstrated  that  not  only 
the  alcohol,  but  also  a certain  percentage  of  turpentine  in 
the  varnish,  causes  this  eating  away  of  the  film.  Ungar 
found  that  a solution  of  twenty  parts  of  turpentine  in 
one  hundred  parts  of  water  possessed  strong  dissolving 
power  for  collodion  films — so  much  so  that  the  film  will 
always  be  dissolved  when  these  conditions  are  present, 
and  particularly  when  the  plate  has  been  warmed. 

I remember  a communication  of  our  friend  Simpson, 
which  he  wrote  ten  years  ago,  to  the  effect  that  oil  of 
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turpentine  may  be  used  for  dissolving  cotton.  At  all 
events,  there  are  several  substances  which  will  dissolve 
cotton  which  heretofore  have  been  but  little  tried — for 
instance,  acetone,  nitro-benzole,  &c. 

Ungar’s  communication  points  to  the  fact  that  turpen- 
tine in  the  varnish  exercises  an  injurious  influence;  on 
the  other  hand,  turpentine  is  frequently  added  to  varnish 
because  it  improves  its  quality  in  other  respects.  Ungar 
maintains  that  the  ugly  cracks  and  splits  in  varnish 
are  avoided  by  adding  turpentine.  He  speaks  of  a 
varnish  which  showed  cracks  one  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
it  had  been  applied,  and  which,  by  the  addition  of 
turpentine,  became  fit  for  use.  Castor  oil,  which  is  also 
sometimes  added  to  varnish,  is  said  to  be  not  near  as 


efficient  as  turpentine.  Ungar  gives 

the  following 

formula : — 

Yellow  shellac 

2 parts 

Turpentine  ... 

1 part 

Dissolved  iu  weak  alcohol. 

Also, 

Sandarac  

1 part 

Turpentine 

X 

:<  ” 

Camphor 

I 

i u 

Plates  which  have  been  coated  with  the  last-named 
varnish  may  be  placed  for  weeks  in  nitric  acid  without  the 
film  being  destroyed.  In  order  tp  remove  this  varnish 
warm  lye  has  to  be  used.  Ungar  states,  further,  that 
the  lead  pencil  retouch  adheres  to  this  varnish  without 
any  further  preparation. 

1 add  some  observations  on  the  distortion  of  the  film, 
due  to  the  action  of  the  varnish,  sometimes  in  the  shape 
of  expansion,  at  others  as  contractions.  It  seems  that 
this  depends  mainly  on  the  character  of  the  varnish  which 
has  been  employed,  for  a mastic  varnish  which  I tried 
recently  did  not  expand  the  film  in  the  least. 

In  my  last  letter,  I wrote  to  you  that  all  the  Dresden 
albumen  paper  manufactories  had  been  consolidated  into 
a single  joint-stock  concern.  It  was  at  the  time  supposed 
that  Trapp  and  Munch,  in  Friedberg,  would  also  join  in 
this  arrangement ; this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Trapp 
and  Munch  remain  independent,  and  use,  as  heretofore. 
Hives  plain  paper.  Speaking  about  paper,  I have  to 
caution  those  of  my  readers  who  are  smokers.  Mr. 
Constant  states  that  the  small  yellow  spots,  which  we 
sometimes  notice  ou  the  finished  pictures,  are  caused  by 
the  ash-dust,  from  cigars,  lie  has  noticed  that  in  the 
centre  of  this  spot  a small  grain  is  always  perceptible,  and 
that  a yellow  colour  extends  around  it,  which  extends  the 
further  the  larger  the  grain.  This  spot  becomes  visible 
after  fixing  and  washing,  but  becomes  prominent  only 
after  drying.  Mr.  Constant  refers  to  the  testimony  of  a 
lady  photographer,  who  was  much  annoyed  by  these 
spots,  until,  finally,  she  forbid  her  workmen  to  smoke  in 
the  atelier,  when  the  spots  disappeared. 

I myself  do  not  smoke,  and  have  never  noticed  these 
spots ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I know  several  photo- 
graphers here  who  smoke  constantly,  and  who  have  never 
noticed  these  spots. 

The  process  of  Obernetter  for  reproducing  negatives  is 
much  talked  about.  I have  recently  seen  a negative  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor,  which  had  been  reproduced  by  Ober- 
netter in  an  admirable  manner.  It  is  certain  that  not 
every  one  is  able  to  reproduce  by  this  process  as  snccess- 
fully  as  Obernetter,  who,  by  years  of  practice,  has  acquired 
an  astonishing  routine ; and  this  seems  to  be  necessary. 
His  process  is  the  same  as  the  one  which  is  employed  in 
making  enamelled  or  burnt-in  pictures.  1 have  met  many 
persons  who  have  tried  this  process,  but  did  not  meet  with 
any  success.  Obernetter  has  published  lately  some 
interesting  facts  which  explain  the  want  of  success.  In 
making  a porcelain  picture  a film  of  chromate  of  gum  is 
exposed  to  light,  and  dusted  over  with  the  enamel  powder  ; 
the  plate  is  afterwards  coated  with  collodion,  and  washed 


finally  with  diluted  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the  chromic 
salts.  This  acid  is,  according  to  Obernetter,  the  objection- 
able feature ; it  decomposes  the  pigment,  which  loses,  in 
consequence,  tone  and  lustre,  and  turns  grey  and  ugly. 
This  objectionable  feature  is  at  once  removed  if  we  employ 
in  place  of  the  acid,  an  alkali  for  washing  the  plate — for 
instance,  a weak  solution  of  soda  or  potash.  Many 
persons  torment  themselves  by  making  the  solution  in  the 
dark,  by  dusting  in  the  dark,  and  coating  the  plate  in  the 
dark,  &c.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  The  solution 
does  not  suffer  by  light ; the  dry  film  is  somewhat  affected 
by  light,  but  only  if  the  action  continues  for  some  time. 

A copper  or  glass  plate  is  coated  with  a thick  solution 
of  ten  grammes  gelatine,  two  grammes  glycerine,  four 
grammes  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  fifty  grammes  of 
water;  when  the  plate  has  become  dry  it  is  exposed  under 
a negative.  After  exposure  the  plate  is  dusted  over  with 
fine  zinc-dust,  such  as  is  found  in  the  zinc  works,  until 
the  depths  are  strongly  infected  with  it.  \\  hen  the  plate 
has  been  sulticiently  dusted,  a part  of  the  chromate  is 
washed  out  with  water,  and  this  is  continued  so  long  as 
the  water  has  a lemon-yellow  colour  ; afterwards  the  plate 
is  left  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  remnant  of  the  chromate 
remaining  in  the  plate  is  just  sufficient  to  make  the  gela- 
tine film,  by  long  exposure  to  light  or  heating  to  loO"', 
insoluble.  When  this  has  been  done  the  plate  is  exposed 
to  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  zinc  dissolves,  and  the  resulting 
hydrogen  reduces,  iu  its  nascent  state,  the  insoluble  gela- 
tine into  the  soluble  modification.  The  film  is  then 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  we  have  a relief  plate  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  depressed  where  the  zinc-dust  had  been 
before — in  other  words,  the  shadows.  This  relief  plate 
can  be  copied  by  the  galvanic  process.  I'nfortunatelv, 
the  half  tones,  as  well  as  the  shadows,  are  depressed,  and 
hence  we  have  no  half  tones  in  the  picture.  But  line 
drawings  may  be  reproduced  by  this  process  in  an  excellent 
manner.  This  kind  of  work,  however,  is  by  no  means 
pleasant,  for  the  zinc-dust  is  injurious  to  health,  and  to 
inhale  it  cannot  be  avoided.  If  we  wrork  for  half-an- 
hotir  at  this  process  the  consequences  are  metallic  taste, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  tendency  to  vomiting.  Partially,  we 
can  protect  ourselves  by  the  use  of  respirators.  Two  or 
three  plates  a day  may  be  made  with  impunity. — Phila- 
delphia Photographer. 


Recent  gatcutji. 

l’HOTO  BLOCK  PRINTING. 

BY  15.  II.  COURTENAY. 

The  following  invention  consists  iu  a method  of  producing 
by  photography  blocks  for  surface  printing.  The  specifi- 
cation is  as  follows  : — 

“ This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  printing 
srrfaces  by  means  of  photography  and  hydraulic  pressure,  and  by 
its  means  plates  or  blocks  are  engraved,  surface  or  intaglio,  that 
can  be  printed  from  hy  any  of  the  presses  in  ordinary  use,  the 
subjects  being  taken  direct  from  natuie  or  otherwise. 

“In  the  first  place  I prepare  a suitable  collodion  containing 
oleate  of  silver  and  a powder  that  will  not  act  injuriously  to  the 
collodion  or  silver  bath ; the  powder  I use  for  producing  a nega- 
tive for  the  purpose  of  giving  a certain  amount  of  granularity  to 
the  finished  surface  block  is  corn  meal  or  any  other  similar  fari- 
naceous powder  that  will  not  disturb  the  delicacy  of  the  negative 
film  through  the  repeated  washings  the  same  is  subjected  to ; or  a 
mineral  powder  can  be  used,  such  as  powdered  glass  or  pure  silex 
obtained  from  silicate  of  potash  or  ammonia ; in  fact,  any  powder 
can  be  used  that  will  not  injure  the  chemistry  iu  the  production 
of  the  plates.— the  object  of  the  use  of  the  powder  being  to  pro- 
duce a kind  of  stipple  in  the  negative  film  of  a photograph  from 
nature,  and  that  of  the  oleate  of  silver  to  give  sensitiveness  and 
vigour  to  the  negative,  combined  with  a certain  neat  appearance 
of  the  film  that  assists  to  check  the  too  energetic  action  of  the 
light  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  negative  in  the  product 
tion  of  the  positive,  which  I prefer  to  take  by  transmitted  ligh- 
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through  the  camera,  with  or  from  the  negative  in  grain  before 
mentioned. 

“I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  a collodion  containing 
any  particular  powder  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a grain  or 
stipple ; I sometimes  use  a composition  in  which  is  mixed  a suit- 
able powder  for  producing  the  granularity  required  ; I also  use 
plates  prepared  with  suitable  grain,  according  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired, either  artificially  or  done  by  hand,  which  1 afterwards 
impress  on  the  soft  metal  plates.  By  this  method  I claim 
originality  in  producing  photo-mezzotint,  and  photo-aquatint, 
as  also  line  subjects  to  imitate  chalk  drawings,  by  hydraulic 
pressure. 

“A  soft  metal  plate  is  prepared  with  a grain  suitable  for  the 
intended  design,  after  which  a relief  photograph  is  transferred  to 
the  plate  of  a suitable  thickness,  the  gradations  of  the  photograph 
filling  certain  portions  of  the  grained  plate  in  lieu  of  the  engraver 
scraping  away  the  lights  and  tones  in  the  usual  manner ; a 
cast  is  now  taken  with  gutta-percha  and  electrotyped  in  the 
usual  way,  either  solid  or  backed  up  with  typo  metal,  after 
which  the  face  is  cleaned,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  press. 

“I  now  proceed  to  take  a transparent  positive  as  follows  : — 1 
take  a suitable  collodion  without  the  powder,  the  camera  being 
adjusted  to  the  size  of  plate  or  block  required,  and  take  a trans- 
parency in  the  usual  way  from  the  granulated  negative.  In 
the  positive  taken  as  above  there  are  those  conditions  in  it 
that  are  requisite  for  the  production  of  a surface  block-  in  stipple  ; 
or  a grained  plate  can  be  used  instead  of  the  positive  transparency 
in  grain,  the  negative  relief  being  transferred  and  impressed 
on  to  the  grained  plate ; or  a smooth  plate  can  be  used  with  a 
grain  in  the  composition  used  for  the  negative  relief,  to  obtain 
which  I prepare  a gelatinous  compound  of  such  a nature  that 
when  acted  upon  by  light  a photograph  is  obtained  in  negative 
relief  from  the  positive  above  described. 

“ The  composition  I use  and  find  most  convenient  is  a mixture 
of  gelatine,  sugar,  tragacanth,  and  starch,  and  a colouring  matter-  - 
usually  carbon — in  fine  powder  or  liquid  Indian  ink. 

“I  do  not  confine  myself  to  one  or  any  particular  ingredient  for 
the  production  of  the  photograph  ; any  compound  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  chromic  acid  or  any  of  its  salts,  such  as 
bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonia,  or  any  other  sensitizing  agent. 

“ I do  not  claim  originality  in  producing  a photograph  in  relief 
by  using  one  or  any  of  the  substances  herein-before  mentioned. 

“ I claim  originality  in  the  method  of  producing  a negative 
photograph  in  relief  so  that  by  pressure  1 obtain  a positive  in 
metallic  relief  that  can  be  printed  from  to  produce  photographs  at 
the  ordinary  printing  press. 

“I  do  not  claim  anything  in  common  with  the  process  known 
as  photo-relievo,  my  process  being  the  reverse  of  the  one  named 
above,  inasmuch  as  the  relievo  process  is  intaglio,  used  with  a 
special  ink  to  suit  the  requirements  of  that  process ; but  I 
claim  the  process  of  making  surface  blocks  by  photography 
and  pressure,  to  be  printed  from  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
printing. 

“To  use  the  composition  above  mentioned  L level  a slab  of  glass, 
and  place  paper  or  any  other  support,  with  the  back  wetted, 
perfectly  flat  on  the  glass,  and  pour  a sufficient  quantity  of 
the  compound  solution  on  to  the  paper,  after  which  it  is  hung 
up  to  dry.  When  the  sensitized  compound  is  dry  it  is  then 
rolled  and  placed  under  the  positive  in  the  photographic  printing 
frame,  or  it  is  placed  under  a negative  if  for  an  intaglio  plate,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  light ; daylight  is  best ; the  electric 
light  will  do.  When  sufficiently  impressed,  which  is  determined  by 
the  strength  of  the  light,  it  is  taken  from  the  frame  and  transferred 
to  a type  metal  plate,  tho  plate  being  highly  polished ; any  other 
soft  metal  will  do  when  the  block  is  to  be  electrotyped.  With 
the  negative  photograph  now  on  the  plate  it  is  placed  in  warm 
water,  the  water  being  changed  until  the  parts  not  acted  upon  by 
light  are  washed  away  ; the  plate  is  now  dried,  and  the  design  in 
relief  upon  the  plate  is  now  ready  to  be  engraved  by  pressure, 
which  is  performed  as  follows : — If  the  plate  is  inked  at  this  stage 
with  the  roller  it  will  deliver  a negative  print,  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  reversed,  the  whites  print  black,  and  the  blacks 
white ; the  plate  is  therefore  put  between  two  highly  polished  steel 
plates  and  placed  upon  the  bed  of  the  hydraulic  press  and  sub- 
mitted to  very  great  pressure  ; the  type  metal  plate  is  now  as 
smooth  as  the  steel  plates  between  which  it  was  pressed,  conse- 
quently the  parts  of  the  design  that  were  in  relief  are  now  sunk, 
and  form  the  lights  of  the  print;  the  smooth  parts  facing  the 
steel  plate  being  the  design  to  be  printed  from  in  relief,  the  photo- 
graph is  washed  out  of  the  plate  that  has  been  pressed,  and  the 
plate  trimmed  and  mounted  on  a block  in  the  usual  way  ; it  is 


now  ready  for  the  press,  to  be  printed  from  in  the  way  usually 
adopted  for  printing  woodcuts,  excepting  the  difference  that  a 
photograph  is  used  for  the  overlay  instead  of  one  cut  by 
hand  as  for  woodcuts.  The  photograph  for  the  overlay  is  similar 
to  the  one  used  to  engrave  the  plate  in  respect  to  relief,  but  it 
must  be  printed  from  a negative,  care  being  taken  that  the  nega- 
tive is  the  exact  size  of  the  block  required,  and  the  print  is  trans- 
ferred to  paper  and  adjusted  to  the  tympan  of  the  press  as  is 
usual  with  ordinary  overlays.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  photographic  overlay  will  register  the  photographic  relief 
block,  and  according  to  the  gradations  of  the  photograph  on  the 
tympan  of  the  press  will  be  regulated  the  amount  of  ink  delivered 
to  tho  print,. 

“ I also  claim  as  original  the  method  of  engraving  plates  by 
photography  and  pressure  as  described  above,  by  tho  negative 
photograph  in  relief,  of  all  or  any  subjects  that  can  be  copied  for 
the  purposes  of  reproduction,  such  as  engravings,  drawings,  pen 
sketches,  water  colour  and  other  drawing,  reprints  of  books,  and 
all  objects  or  subjects  that  can  be  photographed  and  engraved  by 
the  above  mentioned  process,  as  likewise  the  production  of  designs 
in  silver  and  gold  from  printed  matter. 

“ I now  proceed  in  the  description  of  the  method  by  which  plates 
can  be  reproduced  from  printed  matter,  and  which  I claim  to  be 
original.  A negative  is  taken  as  dense  as  possible  from  the 
subject  required  in  block,  and  a transparent  positive  from  that 
negative,  likewise  as  dense  as  it  possibly  can  be  made  by  the 
ordinary  means  known  to  photographers  ; the  positive  is  then 
used  as  in  the  method  described  for  nature  photographs  on  a 
composition  made  of  similar  ingredients,  or  the  same  as  used 
for  nature  will  do  ; the  treatment  is  the  same  up  to  the  pressure 
in  the  hydraulic  press ; after  the  design  is  forced  into  the  plate 
the  boldest  parts  of  the  work  are  treated  with  a solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  those 
parts  that  were  so  treated  are  coated  with  strong  gelatine  and 
silex,  und  dried  in  a warm  place  in  the  light ; the  heat  and  light 
render  those  parts  that  were  touched  with  the  bichromate 
insoluble,  and  after  washing  away  the  upper  part  of  the  gelatine 
the  whole  is  dried  and  again  submitted  to  the  press  between  the 
steel  plates,  causing  those  parts  to  be  deeper  where  the  gelatine 
has  been  applied;  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  or  any  powerful 
astringent  can  be  used  instead  of  the  bichromate  solution,  or 
anything  that  will  render  gelatine  insoluble.  The  plate  is 
now  washed  in  water  containing  an  alkali  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  photograph,  after  which  it  is  coated  with  zinc 
by  electro-deposition  in  the  usual  way  of  depositing  that  metal ; 
the  plate  is  now  inked  up  with  a hard  smooth  roller,  taking  care 
that  the  lights  are  free  from  ink;  it  is  then  treated  with  the 
solution  of  nut  galls,  phosphoric  acid,  and  gum.  used  by  zinco- 
graphic  printers.  The  plate  is  used  in  either  the  press  called 
the  typo  litho,  the  litho  machine,  or  when  mounted  in  the  type 
press  without  the  lights  being  cleared  by  cutting ; or  if  the  work 
is  required  to  print  at  machine  with  letterpress  the  largest 
of  tho  lights  are  cleared  in  tho  type  metal  or  lead  previous  to 
electrotyping  when  that  is  required. 

“ The  advantages  gamed  by  this  method  of  preparing  blocks  or 
plates  are.  first,  the  rapid  method  by  which  the  plates  are  made ; 
the  simplicity,  ease,  and  certainty  of  production ; and,  next, 
the  large  number  of  photographs  that  can  be  printed  at  one 
operation.” 


Transparent  Paraffin  — Tho  paraffin  of  commerce  is  a 
colourless,  trausluceut  substance,  perfectly  inodorous  and 
tasteless.  It  floats  on  water,  and  has  a density  of  about  0870, 
and  melts  at  about  113°  to  149°  Fab.,  forming  a colorless  oil, 
which,  on  cooling,  again  solidifies  into  a crystalline  mass.  It 
boils  at  about  098°,  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 
Paraffin  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  only 
slowly  attacked  by  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  tho  boiling  point  of 
water.  It  is  not  at  all  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  only 
by  the  strong  acid  after  prolonged  boiling.  In  fact,  chlorine, 
or  any  part  of  our  most  energetic  chemicals,  but  slowly  acts 
upon  this  curious  substance,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  as 
neutral  to  the  general  run  of  chemicals  as  our  glass  vessels. 
Lately  it  has  been  discovered  that  if  paraffin  be  heated  for 
some  considerable  time  in  a tube  sealed  up,  the  result  is  a 
more  fusible  paraffin,  exactly  similar  in  its  apparent  chemical 
composition,  but  much  more  soft  and  fusible — that,  in  fact,  if 
the  heat  bo  continued  for  a considerable  time,  the  paraffin 
being  still  under  pressure,  we  obtain  ultimately  a perfectly 
.transparent  liquid  paraffin. — Scientific  American 
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IMPROVING  PYROXYLINE  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  USE. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for 
getting  rid  of  the  impurities  in  pyroxyline,  which  lead  to 
deranged  baths,  insensitiveness,  and  other  troubles.  Six- 
teen years  ago,  M.  de  la  Haye  proposed  to  precipitate 
cotton  from  collodion  to  secure  absolute  purity ; all  the 
impurities  soluble  in  water,  and  which,  being  contained  in 
collodion,  find  their  way  into  the  nitrate  bath  and  con- 
taminate it,  being,  by  the  process  of  precipitation  and 
washing,  removed.  Many  years  after  this  suggestion, 
which  never  came  into  use,  M.  Camuzet  made  a similar 
proposal,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  ; but  the 
process  was  too  troublesome  and  costly  for  general  appli- 
cation. Many  years  ago  we  tried,  on  a smaller  scale, 
giving  the  pyroxyline  a final  wash  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
with  good  results.  A recent  letter  from  Dr.  Vogel 
informs  us  that  he  has  discovered  a simple  and  excellent 
method  of  removing  all  impurities  from  the  pyroxyline, 
which  yields  cheaply  a better  product  than  Camuzet’s 
precipitated  cotton.  He  contemplates  protecting  it  by 
patent  in  this  country.  The  best,  simplest,  and  cheapest 
method  of  purifying  pyroxyline,  which  has  been  published, 
was  described  by  Mr.  Gage,  an  American  photographer, 
two  or  three  years  ago.  His  plan  consisted  in  boiling  the 
pyroxyline,  by  which  the  nitro-glucose  and  other  sub- 
stances soluble  in  water  were  effectually  removed  from  the 
cotton. 

A correspondent  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary 
sends  a suggestion  for  removing  traces  of  acidity  from 
pyroxyline  which,  he  states,  works  most  satisfactorily. 
We  give  the  hints  in  his  own  words : — 

“ Dodge:  Fume  cotton  before  dissolving  for  collodion. 

“ 1 heory : Cotton,  generally,  is  slightly  acid,  causing 
red  collodion  with  even  the  best  of  chemicals.  Amnfonia 
neutralizes  ; washing  in  water  and  ammonia  is  trouble- 
some, and  takes  time. 

“ Experiment : Made  batch  of  218  ounces  collodion, 
using  3 ounces  cotton  ; fumed  strongly  with  ammonia, 
then  aired  a short  time. 

“ Result : Splendid  collodion,  which,  after  three  days, 
has  but  slight  traces  of  colour,  while  another  batch  made 
at  the  same  time  of  same  amount,  with  same  chemicals, 
but  not  fumed,  was  quite  high  colour  in  same  length  of 
time.” 


M.  RODRIGUES’  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS. 

M.  Rodrigues,  whose  productions  have  procured  for  him 
a medal  at  the  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition,  has  just 
made  known  to  the  French  Photographic  Society  the 
details  of  his  process,  in  which  he  employs  tin  foil  for 
making  his  transfers  to  the  stone  or  metal  plate.  Paper 
transfers  arc  well  known  to  suffer  expansion,  to  a marked 
degree,  when  wetted,  and  allow,  moreover,  the  thicker 
lines  of  ink  to  be  pressed  out  of  shape  when  the  transfer 
takes  place.  These,  as  well  as  other  minor  defects, 
M.  Rodrigues  claims  to  have  obviated  by  the  employment 
of  tin  foil.  The  author  thus  describes  his  mode  of 
operating : — 

The  tin  foil  employed  is  not  thicker  than  a thin  sheet  of 
paper.  The  thinner  it  is  the  better,  so  long  as  it  has  not 
been  rolled  so  thin  that  it  shows  minute  holes  over  the 
surface.  Unless  it  is  very  thin  and  supple,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  fine  clear  transfers. 

The  sheet  of  tin  foil  is  in  the  first  place  smoothened  by 
placing  it  upon  an  unpolished  but  finely  grained  litho- 
graphic stone,  and  subjecting  it  to  a slight  pressure. 
Great  pressure  makes  the  metal  less  supple,  and  augments 
its  tendency  to  tear.  The  employment  of  a very  polished 
surface  prevents  the  sensitive  mixture  from  adhering  per- 
fectly to  the  metal  when  applied,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  coarse  a grain  imparted  to  the  surface  interferes 
with  the  fineness  of  the  design,  and  facilitates  the  formation 
of  patches  of  greasy  ink  when  rolled. 

The  tin  foil,  when  rolled,  must  next  be  cleaned,  and  to 
facilitate  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  put  a support 
under  it.  For  this  purpose  a zinc  plate,  perfectly  even 
and  well  polished,  is  employed,  such  as  are  used  in  photo- 
zincography. Its  surface  is  moistened  with  water,  the 
sheet  of  tin  foil  is  placed  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
sheet  of  positive  paper  is  floated  upon  a silver  bath,  taking 
care  not  to  produce  creases  or  folds,  lifting  it  up,  and  lay- 
ing it  down  a second  time  if  any  such  should  be  formed. 
If  they  cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  they  are  reduced 
as  much  as  possible  by  pressing  down  the  foil  in 
those  places,  and  the  superposition  of  the  two  metallic 
surfaces  is  completed  by  slightly  pressing  the  surface  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton- wool  enveloped  in  a linen  rag  and  moistened 
in  water. 

If  the  surface  of  the  tin  foil  appears  perfectly  clean,  it 
is  sufficient  to  pass  over  its  surface  a clean  rag  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  soda,  or  potash,  of  ten  per  cent,  streugth.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a more  energetic  method  of  cleaning, 
a little  levigated  chalk  is  added  to  the  solution  employed. 
Washing  follows  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  chalk,  and 
the  .alkaline  liquid  and  the  bichromated  gelatine  solution 
is  then  applied  by  means  of  a very  soft  brush.  This 
solution  is  composed  of — 

Gelatine  of  fine  quality  40  grammes 

Water  500  cub.  cents. 

The  gelatine  is  allowed  to  swell  in  the  water,  and  the 
solution  afterwards  completed  by  the  aid  of  a water  bath. 
Twenty  grammes  of  bichromate  of  potash  are  then  taken 
and  dissolved  in  the  same  amount  of  water  (five  hundred 
cubic  centimetres).  When  the  two  solutions  have 
become  tepid,  they  are  mixed,  and  filtered,  either  through 
a sponge,  or  a double  thickness  of  flannel.  The  best 
gelatine  is  that  which,  under  these  conditions,  becomes  a 
jelly  at  20p  to  25°  Centigrade,  without  being  at  the  same 
time  very  difficult  to  dissolve. 

The  bichromated  gelatine  mixture,  spread  upon  the  tin 
foil  by  means  of  a brush,  should  give  a perfectly  homo- 
geneous film.  The  metallic  surface  should  present  a very 
uniform  amber  tint,  without  streaks  or  irregularities,  and 
the  coating  should  not  be  removable  in  patches,  which 
indicates  defective  cleaning  in  the  first  instance.  Une 
should  carefully  avoid  air-bubbles,  which  gave  rise  to  small 
.white  points,  as  also  particles  of  dust,  every  grain  of  which 
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attracts,  by  capillary  action,  the  mixture  when  stil* 
liquid,  and  thus  give  rise  to  circles  very  lightly  covered 
with  the  preparation. 

As  long  as  the  bichromated  gelatine  is  in  a liquid  state 
it  is  not  sensitive,  and  therefore  all  the  operations  prior  to 
coating  the  plate  may  be  conducted  iu  the  daylight ; but 
as  soon  as  the  gelatine  begins  to  set,  sensitiveness  begins, 
and  the  rest  of  the  work  must  be  done  in  a studio  protected 
by  coloured  glass. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  desiccation  of  the  sensitive  film 
be  brought  about  rapidly,  to  prevent  the  crystallization  of 
the  chromium  salt,  and  the  production  of  any  irregularities 
in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gelatine.  To  do  this,  the 
zinc  plate  upon  which  the  tin  foil  is  lying  is  heated,  either 
over  gas  or  upon  a stove,  taking  care  to  keep  it  perfectly 
horizontal  the  while.  When  the  surface  has  been  suffi- 
ciently dried  the  sheet  of  tin  foil  is  taken  from  its  support, 
put  upon  a sheet  of  cardboard,  and  heated  again  to 
evaporate  the  water  that  has  served  to  bring  about  contact. 
The  tin  foil  is  then  ready  for  exposure  under  the  negative. 

Although  the  prepared  tin  may  be  kept  for  two  or  three 
days  before  being  used,  it  is,  nevertheless,  best  to  employ 
it  on  the  day  of  its  preparation. 

An  ordinary  printing  frame  is  used,  and  the  tin  foil 
sheet  is  stretched  upon  the  negative,  perfect  contact 
between  the  two  surfaces  being  assured  by  passing  over  the 
foil  a roller  encased  in  flannel.  Contact  during  exposure  is 
maintained  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
positive  prints,  a little  more  pressure  being  employed  for 
the  purpose. 

It  is  preferable  to  expose  directly  and  perpendicularly 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a pose  of  five  or  twelve  minutes 
being  the  time  required,  or  three  times  that  amount  in 
diffused  light.  If  the  cliche  has  an  opaque  ground,  the 
exposure  may  be  prolonged  without  inconvenience ; but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glass  is  transparent,  and  the 
negative  not  perfectly  clear,  then  the  contrary  is 
necessary.  In  the  latter  case  success  is  more  difficult,  and 
it  is  best  to  operate  with  a feeble  light. 

The  inking  of  the  exposed  print  may  be  postponed  till 
the  next  day;  but  it  is  always  preferable  to  develop  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

To  ink  the  image,  which  is  equivalent  to  its  develop- 
ment, you  commence  by  immersing  the  tin  foil  sheet  in  a 
large  cold  water  bath,  the  impression  uppermost,  and  it 
is  applied  in  a moist  state  to  a lithographic  stone, 
perfectly  even,  destined  to  serve  as  a support  during  the 
process.  During  the  operations  no  folds  or  creases  must 
be  produced,  the  design  being  kept  uppermost.  The 
flannel  roller  is  passed  over  the  surface  to  equalise  the 
surface  and  to  chase  away  the  thicknesses  of  water 
between.  Sometimes  a sheet  of  blotting  paper,  well 
moistened,  is  applied,  so  that  the  absorption  of  the  water 
may  take  place  regularly.  Then  you  pass  over  the 
gelatined  surface  a printing  roller  charged  with  a mixture 
consisting  of  three  parts  lithographic  transfer  ink,  and  one 
part  printing  ink.  The  application  of  the  ink  in  this  way 
requires  practice,  for  it  is  a delicate  operation,  and 
succeeds  with  more  certainty  the  greater  the  skill  of  the 
operator  engaged  on  the  work.  But  little  ink  should  be 
applied  at  one  time,  and  the  operation  frequently  renewed, 
and  gum  should  only  be  employed  at  times  quite 
exceptionally. 

During  the  operation  of  inking,  numerous  accidents  may 
happen.  If  the  ink  adheres  slowly,  and  if  much  difficulty  I 
is  experienced  in  applying  it,  this  is  because  there  is  an 
excess  of  water  present,  or  because  the  pose  has  not  been 
long  enough.  The  defect  may  be  remedied  by  the  em- 
ployment of  an  ink  more  greasy  and  more  liquid,  although 
the  best  plan  is  to  commence  de  novo. 

If  the  groundwork  of  the  image  upon  the  tin  becomes 
dirty,  it  is  covered  with  a little  dilute  starch,  or  with  a 
very  weak  solution  of  gum,  or  the  spots  may  be  rubbed 
with  a sponge  soaked  in  gum  water.  In  this  way  the  sur- 


face is  rendered  less  attractive  to  the  ink ; but  this  plan 
may  have  the  effect  of  making  the  picture  feeble. 

If  the  exposure  has  lasted  too  long,  and  the  surface  takes 
up  too  much  ink  throughout,  the  ink  is  removed  by  the 
aid  of  essence  of  turpentine,  and  afterwards  gum  water  is 
applied  with  care,  and  the  print  thus  restored.  A film  of 
bichromated  gelatine  which  is  too  thick  is  apt  to  tear 
under  the  roller;  one  that  is  too  thin  becomes  covered 
with  a veil  of  black  points. 

After  this  first  inking,  the  impression  is  left  for  a couple 
of  hours,  and  a second  application  is  then  made,  when  the 
surface  is  washed  with  a sponge  and  pure  water;  the  print 
is  wiped  very  lightly,  and  the  tin  foil  sheet  lifted  from  the 
lithographic  stone  and  suspended  to  dry. 

As  soon  as  dry,  the  transfer  is  proceeded  with  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  work  requires  special  care,  but  any 
skilled  lithographer  can  perform  it. 


COMBINATION  HUNTING  WITHOUT  CUT-OUT 
MASKS  OK  PATENT  COMBINATION  FRAMES. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

A remarkable  challenge,  issued  through  the  medium  of  an 
advertisement,  is  just  now  inviting  photographers  to  try 
issue  with  the  advertiser  in  a game  of  ingenuity  and  skill, 
the  subject  of  the  trial  to  be  “a  new  invention  of  photo- 
graphic combinations  ;”  and  the  prize  offered  is  a promise 
that  the  victor  will  be  told  how  to  do  it— he  having  first 
discovered  for  himself  the  way  it  is  done.  Despite  the 
amusing  touch  of  Hybernicism  evidenced  in  so  liberal  an 
offer,  there  may  be  noticed  a deal  of  good  sense  and  laud- 
able forethought  in  Mr.  Tilley’s  novel  course  of  procedure, 
inasmuch  as  he  proves  himself  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  his  claims  ere  he  puts  his  secret  into  the  market. 
If  known  by  others,  he  will  yield  up  his  claims  to 
originality,  and  will  make  his  system  publicly  known  ; at 
least,  it  is  so  I interpret  his  meaning. 

Now,  in  answering  the  challenge  so  boldly  thrown  down 
by  Mr.  Tilley,  I have  no  intention  of  asking  credit  which 
may  belong  to  the  gentleman  named.  My  sole  aim  shall 
be  to  show  a way  whereby  the  work  of  combination  can 
be  done,  with  all  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tilley 
fulfilled. 

First.  The  portrait  or  group  may  be  taken  in  the  studio 
in  the  ordinary  way,  save  in  the  substitution  of  a white 
for  the  usually  adopted  background.  If  judiciously  exposed 
and  developed,  a negative  so  taken  would,  if  printed  from 
in  the  shade,  produce  a print  with  background  sufficiently 
untinted  to  answer  all  requirements.  Remove  the  print 
from  the  frame,  and  place  it  upon  a sheet  of  glass  ready 
for  the  following  operation,  which  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
ducted in  a place  where  white  light  cannot  gain  admittance. 
Take  water  pigment  (Venetian  red  will  answer  famously) 
finely  ground  aud  mixed  to  a consistency  which  will  enable 
the  brush  to  leave  at  each  stroke  a perfectly  opaque  coat- 
ing. With  this  paint  over  the  image  with  steady  hand 
and  great  care.  Keep  within,  rather  than  straggle  without, 
the  outlines  of  the  figures.  Dry  thoroughly.  Then  place 
the  paper  in  contact  with  the  selected  landscape,  or  other 
fanciful  background,  and  print  iu  the  usual  way.  With- 
draw the  print  from  the  frame,  and,  when  ready  for  toning, 
immerse  in  water,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  wash- 
ing sweeps  the  entire  pigment  mask  away ; and  the  colour 
imparted  by  the  gold  in  toning  will  be  found  none  the 
oorer  for  the  treatment,  whilst  a combination  will  have 
een  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  means  so  simple  that  any 
amateur  would  probably  succeed  at  first  trial ; and  if 
proper  precaution  be  taken  in  selecting  fitness  of  parts,  a 
freedom  from  those  incongruities  known  as  contradictory 
lighting  will  add  to  the  merits  of  the  picture,  which  should 
contain  no  such  outrage  on  truth  and  good  taste. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  whilst  writing  these  lines,  that  a 
hint  borrowed  from  Mr.  Tilley’s  advertisement  might  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  in  our  journals  with  much  of 
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practical  advantage  to  their  readers,  fertility  of  resource 
and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  are  gifts  which  photo- 
graphers, as  a rule,  are  lavishly  blessed  with,  whilst  their 
stock  of  perseverance  is  proverbial,  and  their  manifold 
difficulties  are  frequently  conquered  in  out-of-kind  ways. 
AVhat  the  result,  then,  if  we  culled  such  experiences  in 
pages  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  puzzling 
conumdrums,  by  the  managing  director,  say  by  pre- 
ference, of  the  News?  The  problems  to  be  stated  some- 
what thus : “ I have  a negative  with  sky,  by  artificial 
means,  so  softly  stopped  out,  that  outlines  of  picture  have 
nothing  of  scissors  to  show.  How  was  the  masking 
accomplished  ?”  Brown  knows  all  about  the  plan,  and 
states  how  he  has  done  it ; Jones  has  been  equally  success- 
ful, although,  in  comparing  methods,  he  works  quite 
another  way  ; Robinson  has  essayed  to  secure  such  results 
in  many  a trial,  and  burns  to  learn  the  secrets  that  lead  to 
success  ; whilst  all  interested  in  the  matter  would  enjoy 
opportunities  of  selecting  for  themselves  the  easiest ; and 
ideas  thus  sown  in  fresh  soil  would  propagate  improve- 
ment, most  certainly.  Then  failures  might  be  intro- 
duced with  a view  of  culling  concealed  principles  from  an 
examination  of  the  proffered  remedies.  Fog,  stains,  stars, 
comets,  together  with  those  etceteras  so  familiar  among 
photographers’  woes,  might  be  introduced  in  turn,  and 
something  new  would  be  obtained  from  each  subject  under 
examination.  Many  other  ways  of  utilising  the  plan 
would  naturally  occur  to  every  interested  mind,  and  1 feel 
persuaded  that  a new  vigour  would  spring  up  among  the 
readers : secret-mongering  would  sink  to  a profitless  dis- 
count, or  would  yield  to  what  would  prove  a death-blow. 
There  exist  at  this  time  a deal  of  faintheartedness, 
apathy,  and  misgiving  in  the  world  of  photography;  so 
pray  do,  Mr.  Editor,  make  a trial  of  the"  plan  1 suggest, 
by  giving  space  for  a series  of  conundrums,  if  your 
readers  having  anything  worthy  of  offer  to  show  are 
willing  to  join  in  the  fun. 


TOBACCO  AS  A PRESERVATIVE  FOR  DRY 
PLATES. 

BY  WILLIAM  HY.  WATSON. 

No  modern  art  or  science  can  claim  so  many  clear  pathways 
to  success  as  photography  ; nor  can  we  wonder  at  this 
when  we  consider  the  numerous  processes  which  spring  up 
almost  daily  in  its  practice,  and  which  are  noted  in  our 
photographic  journals  from  week  to  week,  giving  fresh 
employment  for  the  experimentalist.  Of  course,  according 
to  the  number  of  roads  to  which  we  may  turn  to  arrive  at 
the  one  destination,  there  will  naturally  be  a little  difficulty 
in  selecting  from  the  many  that  one  which  we  may  most 
advantageously  pursue. 

The  greater  portion  of  my  time  which  I could  devote  to 
photography  has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  with 
various  experiments  on  a dry  process  in  which  I propose  to 
use  a decoction  of  tobacco  as  the  preservative.  As  the 
results  which  have  been  furnished  me  by  this  process  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  1 have  much  pleasure  in  sending  to 
the  Photographic  News  this  short  notice  in  explanation, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  others  to  give  my  pre- 
servative a fair  trial. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  process  is  in  the  use  of  tobacco, 
in  preference  to  various  other  substances  which  have  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  photographic  film  in  a dry  state. 
Tobaccos  always  contain  to  a greater  or  less  degree  various 
salts  which  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  as  sulphate  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  &c., 
and  occasionally,  by  way  of  adulteration,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which,  although  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  well  to 
remove  from  the  tobacco  before  using.  I give,  as  it  may 
be  interesting,  the  result  of  the  number  of  determinations 
of  these  salts  iu  several  samples  which  I have  used  : — 


No.  1. — Bird’s-eye 
2 

3 

4 

5. — Cavendish 


...  7-45  per  cent. 

...  8-53 

...  7-38  „ 

...  5-10 

...  4-80  „ • 

...  4-70  „ 

...  4-93  „ 


To  remove  these  salts,  add  cold  water  to  a portion  of 
the  tobacco  (it  is  well  to  treat  an  ounce  or  two  in  this 
manner  at  once,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  future  use),  allow  it 
to  stand  for  a short  time,  decant  off,  and  “ repeat  the  dose  ” 
once  or  twice,  being  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  the 
organic  extractive  matter  as  possible.  Tobaccos  vary  in 
the  quantity  of  nicotine  which  they  contain,  but  in  many 
cases  we  find  from  four  to  five  per  cent.  In  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  a preservative  for  dry  plates,  1 believe  the 
action  is  due  considerably  to  this  nicotine,  which  is  naturally 
present.  The  preparation  of  the  plate  is  simply  this:  — 
The  plate,  cleaned  and  coated  with  collodion,  is  sensitized 
in  a nitrate  of  silver  bath,  slightly  acid,  and  containing 
about  thirty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  drained,  well  washed  with  pure  running  water,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  a body  of  good  rain  water  while 
another  plate  is  being  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The 
plate  is  again  drained,  after  which  pour  over  sufficient  of 
the  preservative  to  easily  cover  the  plate ; allow  this  to 
remain  on  the  plate  about  three  minutes,  occasionally 
moving  backwards  and  forwards.  Again  wash,  and  finally 
dry. 

The  preservative  is  prepared  as  follows.  Take — 

Tobacco 20  grains 

Gum-arabic  10  „ 

Water  1 „ 


The  tobacco  should  be  treated  with  boiling  water,  and 
pressed,  the  decoction  allowed  to  stand  till  cool,  filtered, 
and  in  the  filtrate  dissolve  the  gum.  I use  the  gum  pow- 
dered, as  it  is  much  more  easily  dissolved  than  in  its 
ordinary  lumpy  state.  I find  that  plates  so  prepared  may 
be  developed  either  by  the  simple  pyrogallic  acid  developer, 
or  by  the  alkaline  process.  For  the  former  I prepare  k 
solution  consisting  of — 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  ...  ...  3*5  grains 

Citric  acid  6 „ 

Water  1 ounce 


To  develop  by  the  alkaline  method  I prepare  the  following 


solutions : — 

No.  1. — Pyrogallic  acid  G grains 

Water 1 ounce 

No.  2. — Bromide  of  potassium 12  grains 

Water 1 ounce 

No.  3. — Carbonate  ammonia 30  grains 

Water 1 ounce 


Proceed  as  usual. 

From  what  I have  seen  of  the  process,  I believe  that 
plates  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions  will  keep 
months  before  exposure,  and  be  about  as  sensitive  as  those 
prepared  by  the  Fothergill  process.  The  negatives  are 
clear  and  brilliant,  with  a large  amount  of  detail. 

A few  trials  will  probably  give  a better  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess than  I can  by  pen  and  paper.  I therefore  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  your  readers  interested  in  dry  plate  photo- 
graphy, wishing  them  success. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GLASS  POSITIVES  BY 
THE  POWDER  PROCESS. 

BY  J.  B.  OBEKNETTEU.* 

To  produce  a glass  positive  from  a negative  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  is  often  the  photographer’s  wish,  and  the 
methods  usually  employed  with  the  camera,  albumen 
plates,  anu  the  collodio-chloride  process  are  more  compli- 
cated than  the  manner  I am  about  to  describe.  The  only 
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drawback  to  my  method  is  that  a bl  ight  day  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  sunshine  being  most  favourable  to  the 
purpose,  for  on  a dull  day  the  time  required  for  printing  is 

too  long. 

The  theory  is,  that  the  iron  oxide  salts  are  reduced  by 
light  to  suboxide,  which  latter  are  hygroscopic,  while  the 
former  are  not.  Iron  salts  may  be  produced,  which  are 
just  as  sensitive  to  light,  for  instance,  as  chloride  of 
silver,  but  with  all  these  salts  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plates,  and  in  the  powdering  of  them  ; 
for  these  reasons  I do  not  employ  these  questionable  mate- 
rials, and  will  only  describe  a very  simple  and  trustworthy 
method  of  working. 

The  best  sensitive  solution,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  the  following.  I prepare  a mixture  of — 

Citrate  of  oxide  iron  10  grammes 

Citric  .acid  5 „ 

Chloride  of  iron  (concentrated  solution)  2 ,, 

Water  100  ,, 

The  citrate  of  oxide  of  iron  is,  in  the  first  place,  very 
finely  powdered,  and  then  the  three  ingredients  are  put 
into  a glass  flask  with  the  water,  and  the  whole  boiled  during 
continual  agitation  ; it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  all 
the  citrate  of  iron  has  dissolved,  which  generally  takes 
place  in  about  five  minutes.  After  cooling,  the  solution 
is  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  liquid  is  ready  for  use. 
It  will  remain  good  for  several  days. 

To  prepare  a plate,  the  glass  surface  is  first  of  all  care- 
fully cleaned  with  a little  kaolin  and  water:  it  is  then 
warmed  slightly  and  coated  with  the  solution,  the  super- 
fluous liquid  being  poured  back  into  the  bottle  ; the  plate 
is  then  dried  in  a horizontal  position  upon  a stove.  After 
five  or  ten  minutes  the  film  has  dried  with  a mirror-like 
surface,  and  whilst  still  warm  it  is  laid  in  the  printing- 
frame  upon  the  negative  and  exposed  in  the  sun  for  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  or  in  the  shade  for  about  an  hour.  After 
taking  the  impression  from  the  frame,  the  plate  is  breathed 
upon  slightly,  when,  on  careful  observation  by  reflected 
light,  the  saturation  with  moist  air  of  the  portions  of  the 
film  reduced  by  light  can  be  easily  watched.  A dusting- 
brush dipped  in  graphite,  or  oxide  of  iron  (rouge),  is  care- 
fully moved  to  and  fro  over  the  plate,  and  the  picture 
comes  up  rapidly,  and  by  blowing  upon  the  film  at  inter- 
vals, with  due  care,  any  amount  of  vigour  may  be  secured. 

It  is  easier  to  dust  a cliche  of  this  kind  than  one  of 
bichromate  solution,  such  as  is  used  for  multiplying 
negatives.  There  is  here  the  advantage  that  portions 
which,  by  reason  of  being  too  strongly  breathed  upon, 
have  become  too  dense,  may  be  lightened  again  by  rubbing, 
when  dry,  with  a clean  brush.  One  need  not  apply  so 
much  graphite  to  the  platens  in  the  case  of  chrome  films — 
indeed,  very  little  need  be  taken  upon  the  brush.  One 
can  easily  prevent  one’s  fingers  and  garments  from  being 
soiled  in  the  work. 

When  the  picture  has  been  sufficiently  dusted,  it  is 
covered  with  normal  collodion,  dried,  and  cut  round  at 
the  margins.  The  film  is  then  allowed  to  float  off  in  a 
bath  of  water,  which  happens  in  the  space  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  it  is  them  reversed,  and  applied  to 
another  glass  plate  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  when 
negatives  are  multiplied. 

If  reversing  of  the  film  is  unnecessary,  the  sensitive 
solution  should  be  applied,  in  the  first  place,  in  a very 
thin  state,  diluting  it  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  It  is  covered,  after  dusting,  with  collodion  to 
which  a little  castor  oil  has  been  added.  The  yellow  tint 
is  scarcely  observable,  and  the  cliche  is  then  varnished. 


A CONVENIENT  DARK  TENT. 

BT  T.  C.  IIARRI8.* 

1 oi vk  below  a description  of  a “dark  tent”  for  out-door 
work,  which  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I ever  saw. 


It  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers,  but  is  too  good 
a thing  to  be  lost ; neither  is  the  idea  an  original  one 
with  myself.  It  is  simply  this  : Make  a large  bag  (say 

three  feet  square)  of  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  orange 
calico,  aud  lor  a bottom  sew  in  a piece  three  by  three  feet, 
same  thickness.  In  the  centre  of  this  make  a small  hole, 
and  work  the  edges  like  a button-hole.  Now  get  a small 
rope  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  pass  one  end  through  the 
hole,  and  tie  a knot  in  it,  and  the  tent  is  complete  : weight, 
from  three  to  four  pounds. 


To  use : Pick  up  two  rough  sticks  about  four  feet  long 
and  as  large  as  the  finger;  tie  them  together  in  the  middle 
with  the  inside  end  of  the  cord,  to  support  the  top  when 
hung  up.  The  other  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  a branch 
or  body  of  a tree,  fence  corner,  or  anything  else.  The  sticks 
are  then  turned  across  each  other,  so  as  to  hold  out  the  top 
and  sides  in  the  shape  of  a box.  It  should  be  about  four 
feet  deep  and  three  feet  square  or  larger,  hung  up  so  that 
about  a foot  of  the  dower  edge  will  lay  on  the  ground.  The 
bath,  chemicals,  &c.,  are  placed  inside,  on  the  ground, 
against  the  back-wall,  and  the  front  side  is  lifted  to  get 
under. 

In  moving  from  place  to  place,  the  tent  can  be  rolled  up 
in  a small,  compact  bundle,  and  tied  with  the  rope.  I find 
four-thick  orange  calico  to  be  ample,  and  will  admit  plenty 
of  light  to  work  by,  but  not  fog  the  plates.  A little  window 
of  orange  glass,  four  by  four  inches,  can  be  added,  but  is 
unnecessary.  One  of  these  tents  can  be  made  by  anyone, 
and  is  really  worth  a dozen  of  the  unwieldy  things  sold  by 
stock -dealers. 



HINTS  ON  LIGHTING. 

BY  K.  J.  CHUTE.* 

This  is  an  old  subject ; it  has  been  treated  over  and  over 
again,  but  so  long  as  our  art  is  practised,  and  there  are 
those  who  are  striving  to  learn,  its  discussion  will  be  not 
only  necessary,  but  most  welcome  to  many  who  are  seeking 
for  improvement. 

The  construction  and  situation  of  the  light  is  of  such 
importance  that  it  should  be  the  first  consideration  in 
erecting  or  refitting  a gallery.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  success 
or  failure,  and  those  not  thoroughly  versed  in  this  direc- 
tion will  do  well  to  look  to  it  for  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
shortcomings  they  experience,  and  which  they  are  endea- 
vouring, in  vain,  to  overcome.  I would  advise  no  one  to 
be  influenced  by  this  or  that  theorist  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a light,  but  rather  investigate  the  causes  that 
have  given  the  greatest  success  in  the  photographic  art. 
H.  P.  Robinson  says: — “Some  men  succeed  in  spite  of 
difficulties.”  This  we  all  know  to  be  true,  and  also  that 
hundreds  fail  on  account  of  difficulties.  Now,  in  erecting 
a gallery,  the  better  the  light  can  be  applied  to  the  work 
the  less  difficulties  there  will  be  to  overcome,  and  the  more 
uniformly  successful  will  be  the  work  done  under  it. 

I do  not  propose,  at  this  time,  to  give  any  directions  or 
specifications  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a skylight. 
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but  simply  to  suggest  the  importance  of  this  department 
of  the  studio,  and  to  express  my  belief  that  the  greatest 
fault  that  is  general  in  photographic  skylights  is  expressed 
in  two  short  words — viz.,  too  high.  I know  of  no  one  who 
has  ever  achieved  great  success  under  a high  light  unless 
it  was  correspondingly  large;  while  it  will  be  found  that 
those  who  have  won  both  fame  and  fortune  have  done  it 
under  comparatively  low  lights.  Burnett,  in  his  “ Prac- 
tical Hints  on  Light  and  Shade  in  Printing,”  in  reference 
to  “the  means  by  which  the  painter  works,”  says  : “That 
there  is  an  art  in  the  management  and  disposition  of  those 
means  will  be  easily  granted,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
this  art  is  to  be  acquired  by  a careful  examination  of  the 
works  of  those  who  have  excelled  in  it.”  That  the  above 
is  as  applicable  to  photography  as  to  painting,  all  will 
readily  admit.  The  means  by  which  we  work,  and  our 
success  in  their  management  and  disposition,  determine 
the  quality  of  art  culture  there  is  in  us.  And  as  light  and 
shade,  exclusively,  give  all  the  varied  effects  we  strive  for, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  find,  if  pos- 
sible, the  best  means  for  using  these  agents  of  our  will 
that  assume  form  and  place  at  our  bidding,  giving  the 
semblance  of  something  tangible  in  all  the  beautiful  grada- 
tions which  we  see  in  the  best  works  produced  by  our  art. 
To  do  this  we  have  not  only  to  study  the  works  of  those 
who  have  excelled,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  means  by 
which  they  achieved  success. 

The  use  of  a top  and  side  light  combine  '1  has  generally 
been  recommended,  and  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  lights 
in  use  are  so  constructed.  The  side-light  is  useful  and 
sometimes  necessary,  but  is  subject  to  such  abuse  that  its 
general  utility  may  be  questioned.  A low  top-light  pro- 
duces every  effect  desired  in  ordinary  portraiture,  and 
even  those  not  skilled  in  the  art  of  lighting  cannot  then 
easily  go  astray. 

There  is  a disposition  among  many  to  use  too  much 
side-light.  The  effect  is  very  bad  in  most  cases.  The 
beauty  of  the  eyes  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  reflected 
side-light ; the  natural  shadows  of  the  face  are  destroyed, 
and  the  features  either  appear  distorted,  or  are  weak  and 
insipid.  That  important  feature,  the  mouth,  around  which 
plays  so  much  of  sentiment,  life,  and  beauty,  loses  nearly 
all  its  charms  under  this  treatment.  The  delicate  shadows 
that  delineate  the  exquisite  curves  and  lines  of  character 
and  expression  are  quite  destroyed;  the  upper  lip  is 
lighted  almost  equally  with  the  lower,  the  shadow  under 
the  latter  is  wanting,  and  if  the  light  on  the  face  is 
softened  to  any  extent,  the  whole  becomes  as  near  a blank 
as  anything  can  possibly  be  and  still  have  form. 

Now,  the  best  workers  of  to-day  use  side-light  very 
sparingly,  and  those  who  have  not  the  fullest  confidence 
in  their  abilities  or  knowledge,  or  have  failed  to  satisfy 
themselves  in  their  own  work,  should  study  the  difference 
between  their  own  and  the  work  of  some  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  best,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  wherein  the 
difference  lies. 

When  full  figures  were  in  demand,  a fair  proportion  of 
side-light  was  rather  necessary,  in  order  that  the  subject 
should  be  properly  lighted  ; but  then  the  effect  was  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  whole  form,  the  face,  of  course, 
being  the  most  prominent,  but  still  subject,  in  a great 
degree,  to  other  and  less  important  parts.  But  in  these 
days,  when  the  face  is  the  picture,  and  the  most  exquisite 
modelling  is  required  to  give  it  truthfulness  and  beauty, 
success  depends  either  upon  the  most  consummate  skill,  or 
vary  favourable  conditions. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  UNNECESSARY  WASTE  OF 
SILVER* 

The  developings  and  first  washings  of  the  negative  are 
rich  in  silver,  most  of  which  can  be  saved  by  using  proper 
means  and  care.  The  plan  recommended  in  Anderson’s 
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“ Skylight  and  Dark-room  ” is  about  the  best,  but  some 
simpler  method  will  answer  very  well.  Any  large  vessel 
into  which  you  can  run  the  developings  and  first  washings, 
where  they  can  remain  undisturbed  long  enough  to  settle, 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  iron  in  the  developer  is 
sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  silver  held  in  solution,  but 
it  settles  slowly.  When  the  vessel  is  full  let  it  stand  a day 
or  two,  and  then  decant  what  you  can  ; filter  the  remaining 
liquid  through  a cloth  or  paper  filter,  and  when  you  have 
obtained  sufficient  precipitate  to  make  it  pay,  you  can 
reconvert  it  to  a workable  condition  by  simply  submitting 
the  precipitate  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  which  will 
dissolve  out  the  ferro-sulphate,  and  leave  a residiutn  which 
is  pure  silver,  requiring  only  to  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
then  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid  ; the  acid  may  be 
driven  off  by  evaporation,  or  neutralized,  when  the  silver 
solution  becomes  ready  for  use. 

In  fixing  the  negative,  some  operators  prefer  to  use 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  most 
generally  used  ; in  either  case  a shallow  dish  or  tray  largo 
enough  to  lay  a number  of  negatives  in.  face  up,  with  solu- 
tion enough  to  well  cover  the  same,  is  the  most  convenient 
and  economical.  By  fixing  in  this  manner,  the  solution 
becomes  rich  in  silver,  all  of  which  can  be  recovered  by  the 
galvanic  process  ; but  if  you  do  not  like  to  fuss  with  a battery 
and  are  in  no  hurry',  you  can  immerse  a piece  of  copper  or 
a copper  plate  in  the  hypo  or  cyanide  solution,  three  or  four 
inches  square,  and  let  it  remain  ; the  pure  metallic  silver 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  when 
desirable  to  do  so  you  can  scale  off  the  silver,  and  reduce  it 
with  nitric  acid,  evaporate,  or  neutralize,  and  the  silver  solu- 
tion is  ready  for  use. 

Of  course  I am  aware  that  there  are  several  other  ways  of 
recovering  silver  from  the  solutions  above  mentioned;  but 
the  plan  here  recommended  is  the  most  easily  maorged  by 
the  majority  of  operators.  The  chlorides,  carbonates,  &c., 
are  also  easily  managed  ; but  the  sulphurets,  &c.,  require 
brains  and  other  conveniences,  which  1 do  not  propose  to 
furnish.  A great  deal  of  silver  might  be  retained  in  a 
workable  condition  by  using  a little  forethought.  For 
instance,  suppose  you  obtain  a large  open-mouth  bottle,  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  place  it  in  some  convenient  spot. 
Now,  when  you  rinse  out  your  negative  bath  holder,  pour 
the  first  rinsings  iuto  the  bottle;  and  when  you  have  done 
with  a filter,  just  drop  it,  while  wet,  iuto  the  same  bottle. 
Do  the  same  with  blotting-papers,  sponges,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  which  becomes  saturated  with  the  negative 
solution.  By  constant  additions  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
gain  volume  and  strength,  and  an  occasional  stirring  will 
reduce  the  whole  to  a pulpy  mass,  which  should  be  strained, 
and  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then  the  weak  solution 
thus  obtained  cau  be  strengthened  with  new  silver,  or  by 
boiling  down,  and  is  ready  for  use  either  to  renew  an  old, 
or  to  make  a new,  bath. 

By  makiug  the  contents  of  the  slop-bottle  tolerably 
strong  of  nitric  acid,  the  silver  contained  in  old  dry  filters, 
clippings,  &c.,  cm  be  reduced  and  utilized. 

The  advantage  of  some  simple  plan  of  avoiding  waste 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  stop  to  think  of  the 
foolishness  of  “going  around  Robin  Hood’s  barn  ” to  save 
a mere  fraction  of  the  silver  which  he  has  made  into  a 
conglomeration  which  could  be  avoided  with  less  trouble. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  ALBUMENIZED  PAPER. 
In'  the  Photugraphische  Correspmdeiiz,  M.  J.  Ilomolatsch 
describes  his  plan  of  albumenizing  paper,  which  he  has 
practised  for  many  years  with  success  ; he  simply  floats  his 
paper  on  albumen,  and  does  not  resort  to  the  plan  of  roll- 
ing, which,  he  says,  gives  a borrowed  gloss  that  disappears 
when  the  paper  is  washed  and  toned  and  fixed.  Thirty 
ounces  of  fresh  white  of  egg  are,  according  to  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  eggs,  mixed  with  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of 
water,  and  forty  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
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thirty  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  added  ; according 
as  the  tint  of  the  albumen  is  light  or  dark,  so  a few  drops 
of  aniline  red  are  added,  and  the  whole  beaten  to  snow. 
In  a few  hours  the  froth  becomes  liquid  again,  and  the 
albumen  is  put  into  a bottle  to  ferment,  when  the  fibrine 
becomes  deposited.  The  auiline  red  is  added  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralising  the  green  tint  of  the  albumen  ; 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  add  too  much  colouring 
matter,  as  the  prints  will  then  appear  rough  and  mealy. 

Before  the  albumenizing  is  begun  the  liquid  is  filtered 
through  thick  linen  and  filter  paper,  and  is  then  allowed 
to  remain  for  an  hour,  for  the  air-bubbles  to  become  sepa- 
rated and  rise  to  the  top,  when  they  are  skimmed  off  with 
a bit  of  blotting-paper. 

The  paper  is  placed,  face  downwards,  upon  the  albumen, 
and  allowed  to  float  until  it  is  perfectly  flat.  Two  corners, 
which  have  been  bent  up,  are  seized,  and  the  sheet  care- 
fully raised  and  placed  to  dry.  It  is  now  ready,  and  the 
drying  is  finished  uuder  a press.  It  is  quite  free  from 
smell,  and  is  best  used  after  a few  days,  when  the  film  lias 
become  hard.  Cutting  and  rolling  are  unnecessary,  and  are 
only  undertaken  when  the  paper  is  to  be  disposed  of  com- 
mercially, any  gloss  the  paper  receives  in  this  way  disap- 
pearing after  it  has  once  been  put  into  water.  When  the 
liquid  becomes  thickened  after  use,  it  is  diluted  with  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water  containing  a grain  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  in  solution. 


(H-ffmsponiitnce. 

FADING  OF  ALBUMENIZED  PRINTS,  AND 
PERMANENCY  OF  PLAIN  PAPER. 

Dear  Sir, — The  fading  of  our  photographic  piints  is 
one  of  the  prominent  subjects  of  the  day.  Like  many  of 
my  brother  amateurs,  I have  been  annoyed,  but  only  occa- 
sionally, by  the  loss  of  colour  and  brilliancy  in  some  of  my 
best  specimens.  After  careful  observation  and  experiments, 
I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  prints  on  albumenized  papers 
fade,  when  those  on  plain  salted  do  not.  The  subject  is  an 
interesting  one,  and,  by  comparing  notes,  something  satis- 
factory may  be  arrived  at. 

I may  state  that  1 have  not  had  a single  case  of  fading 
when  the  toning  has  been  done  in  the  sulphocvanide  bath, 
as  given  in  the  Photographic  News  in  1867. — Yours,  &c., 

An  Amateur. 


SENSITIZED  GELATINO  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — I hope  others  will  give  their  experiences  with 
Kennstt’s  pellicle.  His  paper  was  so  positive  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  gelatine  emulsion  that  I considered  it  my  duty 
to  try  it.  The  following  were  the  results. 

I coated  some  plates,  and  put  them  to  set  on  a levelled 
piece  of  glass,  then  dried  by  heat.  I found  them  sensitive 
enough,  and  got  an  image  by  reflected  light,  but  next  to 
nothing  by  transmitted  light.  This  doubtless  would  have 
been  all  right  by  after-development;  but  what  I could  not 
get  over  was  the  tendency  of  the  film  to  blister.  When  I 
attempted  to  wash  it,  a coating  of  opaque  network  came 
over  it,  and  then  it  slipped  from  the  glass  in  a rotten  state. 
I tried  several  plates,  but  all  were  alike.  I took  every  care 
and  followed  his  instructions  most  carefully. 

When  I first  saw  the  instructions,  my  heart  failed  me 
on  account  of  the  numerous  alterations  in  ink  and  extra 
instructions  written  on  the  back.  I also  thought  that 
greater  care  was  requisite  in  packing  the  little  box  of 
paper — one  thin  and  scanty  covering  of  white  paper. 

Mr.  Joshua  King  talks  of  the  tendency  of  gelatine  emulsion 
to  blister  in  a most  unaccountable  way.  It  appears  to  me 
that  unless  the  film  is  firm  and  stable,  the  process  is 
useless. — Yours  faithfully,  W.  J.  C.  M. 


Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  printed  specification  of  patent 
taken  out  by  me  for  improvements  in  photo-mechanical 
printing,  to  which  you  preface  the  remark  (true  in  one 
sense)  that  this  invention  was  only  provisionally  protected. 
As  this  would  cause  your  readers  to  suppose  that  the  patent 
had  thus  become  public  property,  I beg  to  state  that  such 
is  not  the  case  ; a “ de  novo  ” patent  having  been  applied 
for  before  the  time  at  which  this  one  could  be  made  public 
causes  it  to  be  legally  valid. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  I beg  you  will  publish 
this  statement,  Walter  B.  Woodbury, 

Greenhillie,  July  1 3//i. 


COLOURED  GLASS,  ETC. 

Dear  Sir, — Finding  Mr.  Nicol’s  habit  of  quibbling 
incorrigible,  and  only  likely  to  tend  to  interminable 
disputation,  and  that  ho  condescend-’,  to  pervert  my 
meaning,  I should  not  have  considered  further  reply  neces- 
sary ; but.  as  those  of  your  readers  who  may  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  might,  from  the 
tone  he  assumes,  think  that  his  words  had  weight,  or  are, 
in  fact,  any  more  than  mere  clamor,  I point  to  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Vogel,  who  cautions  that  the  theory  to  be  obtained 
from  the  examination  of  stained  glass  will  not  hold  good 
as  regards  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  One  moment’s 
consideration  will  prove  this  to  be  only  a reasonable  con- 
clusion, as  the  latter,  always  emanating  from  the  same 
source,  must,  under  similar  conditions,  prove  identical ; 
whereas  stains,  dyes,  and  pigments,  derived  from  so  many 
various  substances,  each  having  its  own  peculiarities, 
can  be  subject  only  to  their  own  laws.  Blue  has  been  used 
to  lower  the  tone  of  the  colour  of  the  light  admitted  into 
the  so-called  dark-room  with  beneficial  effect,  but,  of  course, 
there  must  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  dilution.  A blue 
varnish  might  be  used,  and  prove  inexpensive  ; in  any  case, 
a little  colour  is  required. 

My  caution  respecting  the  measures  was  based  upon  ex- 
perience gathered  whilst  making  inquiries  concerning  them 
Should  it  be  considered  obtrusive  or  unnecessary,  I must 
plead  that  Mr.  Nicol’s  example  has  proved  infectious.  As 
regards  the  weight  of  water,  1 reiterate,  that  the  quantity 
of  water  calculated  as  to  the  old  measure  is  correct;  but 
provided  that  the  twenty-ounce  pint  be  used,  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  product  will,  of  course,  be  different. 

I consider  this  discussion  is  now  closed. 

The  hot  weather  we  have  experienced  points  out  the 
necessity  of  some  regulation  for  preserving  the  health  of  the 
working  portion  of  the  photographic  community,  and  I was 
much  pleased  to  read  the  very  valuable  papers  of  Dr.  H. 
Napias,  as  also  the  remarks  concerning  the  health  of  photo- 
graphers in  the  Photographic  News  of  the  10th  inst.,  which 
are  virtually  identical  with  what  I have  written  on  the  same 
subject. 

In  my  next  letter  I shall  resume  the  subject  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  dark  room. — Yours  truly,  James  Martin. 

5,  Clarence  Place,  Ilfracombe,  July  14 Ih. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Sir, — In  an  article  on  health  in  connection  with  photo- 
graphy, you  say  that  the  dark-room  window  cannot  be 
opened  between  the  developing  of  each  plate  when  much 
work  has  to  be  done.  This  is  a mistake,  as,  when  the  baths 
are  provided  with  proper  covers  (mine  are  attached  to  the 
dippers,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  loss  of  time  in  using 
them),  the  window  may  be  thrown  open  immediately  the 
plate  is  developed,  and  the  air  of  the  room  gets  well 
changed  while  washing  and  fixing.  This  does  not  interfere 
I with  a succession  of  plates  as  rapid  as  can  be  used  by  the 
| posing  operator. 
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Another  point  you  mention  is,  the  necessity  of  a mid-day 
meal ; which,  you  say,  is  only  taken  by  stealth  in  some 
establishments. 

I trust  that  such  houses  are  exceptions.  I never  knew  of 
one  where  so  little  consideration  was  shown  to  the  em- 
ployees.— I am,  yours  obediently,  W.  E.  Debenham. 

158,  Regent  Street,  July  14 th. 

[We  referred  to  some  establishments  in  which  two  opera- 
tors were  engaged  in  one  dark-room,  in  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  open  the  window  much  without  interfering  with 
one  or  the  other.  Where  one  operator  has  control  of  the 
room,  he  can,  and.  doubtless  will,  open  the  windows  between 
each  plate. — Ed.] 


Salk  i»  tfjc  StuMcr. 

Imperial  Recognition  of  Photography.— English  photo- 
graphers, it  seems,  can  compete  satisfactorily  with  Continental 
artists  in  royal  portraiture.  The  following  letter  has  been 
forwarded  to  Lord  Torringfon,  relating  to  some  very  admirable 
portraits  and  groups  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  daughter, 
by  Messrs.  Downey,  of  London  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne “ My 
Lord, — I am  instructed  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  to  acknowledge  the  recoipt  of  tho  photographs  which 
were  executed  by  order  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  for- 
warded by  Messrs.  Downey  through  your  Lordship ; and  1 
am  desired  to  express  His  Majesty's  high  approbation  of  the 
same.— I have  tho  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship’s 
obedient  servant,  IIrunnow.” 

Birds,  not  Bands. — At  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  of  America,  just  opened  at  Chicago, 
we  learn  that  a feature  of  the  exhibition  would  be  the  .-uhstitu- 
tion  for  the  band,  which  on  such  occasions  makes  night  hideous 
and  day  unendurable,  of  a large  lot  of  singing  birds,  with  their 
cages  hid  in  the  boughs  and  flowers  used  for  adorning  tho  hall. 
The  exhibition  was  to  open  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  continue 
until  the  18th. 

Fined  for  Publishing  a Photograph.— M.  Apert,  a 
photographer  in  IV  is,  has  just  been  sentenced  to  a fineoi  100 
francs  for  publishing  without  authority  a photograph  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 

New  Method  of  Colouring  Metals.— Metals  may  be 
coloured  quickly  and  cheaply  by  forming  on  their  surface  a 
coating  of  a thin  film  of  a sulphide.  In  five  minutes  brass 
articles  may  be  coated  with  any  colour,  varying  from  gold  to  j 
copper  red,  then  to  carmine,  dark  red,  and  from  light  aniline  I 
blue  to  a blue-white,  like  sulphide  of  lead,  and  at  last  a reddish 
white,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  coat,  which  depends  on 
the  length  of  time  the  metal  remains  in  the  solution  used. 
The  colours  possess  a very  good  lustre,  and  if  the  articles  to  be 
coloured  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  they  adhere  so  firmly  that  they  may  be  operated  upon 
by  the  polishing  steel.  To  prepare  the  solut'on,  dissolve 

ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  1 pound  of  water,  and  add 
14  ounces  of  acetate  of  l"ad  dissolved  in  4 a pound  of  water. 
When  this  clear  solution  is  h ated  to  from  190  to  210  degrees 
Fah.,  it  decomposes  slowly,  and  precipitates  sulphide  of  load  in 
brown  flakes.  If  imftal  is  now  present,  a part  of  tho  sulphide 
of  lead  is  deposited  thereon,  and.  according  to  tho  thickness  of 
the  deposited  sulphide  of  load,  the  above  colours  are  produced. 
To  produce  an  even  colouring  (he  articles  must  be  evenly 
heated.  Iron  treated  with  this  solution  takes  a steel-blue 
colour  ; zinc,  a brown  colour ; in  the  case  of  copper  objects,  the 
first  gold  colour  does  not  appear;  lead  and  zinc  are  entirely 
indifferent.  If,  instead  of  tho  acetate  of  lead,  an  equal  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  tho  hyposulphite  of  si  da,  and  the 
process  carried  on  as  before,  the  brass  is  covered  with  a very 
beautiful  red,  which  is  followed  by  a green  (which  is  not  in  the 
first-mentioned  scale  of  colours),  and  changes  finally  to  a 
Bplendid  brown,  with  green  and  red  iris-glitter.  This  last  is  a 
very  durable  coating,  and  may  find  special  attention  in  manu- 
factures, especially  as  some  of  the  others  are  not  very  perma- 
nent. Very  beautiful  marble  designs  can  be  produced  by  using 
a lead  solution  thickened  with  gum  tragacanth,  on  brass  which 
has  been  heated  to  210  degrees  Fah.,  and  is  afterwards  treated 
by  the  usual  solution  of  sulphido  of  lead.  Tho  solutiou  may  be 

sed  several  times.— Iron. 


t»or  (frorrcsponimits. 

H.  II.  K. — There  are  a great  man;  methods  of  photographing 
on  wood  for  tho  purposes  of  the  engraver, all  more  or  less  efficient. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  any  of  them  in  detail  in  the 
column  apportioned  to  answering  correspondents  ; but  you  will 
find  one  of  the  best  processes  described  in  full  in  our  issue 
for  J une  3rd,  1870.  Tho  process  there  described  does  not 
leave  any  film  of  collodion  or  other  substance  in  the  wood. 
Should  you  not  succeed  with  that,  write  again. 

Amateur. — Silver  is  usually  sold  by  troy  weight. 

F.  II.  W.  B — Pyrogallic  acid  when  kept  in  aqueous  solution 
is  apt  to  spoil,  and  lose  developing  power.  You  will  best  ascertain 
by  trying  (he  stock  you  have;  but  when  it  has  turned  a dark 
brown  tnero  is  not  much  hope.  You  need  not,  however,  bo 
in  any  difficulty,  for  your  ordinary  iron  solution  may  bo  used 
for  intensifying.  Many  of  the  ablest  photographers  simply 
add  a few  drops  of  silver  solution  to  the  developer,  and  intensify 
with  that.  If  it  readily  decompose  when  the  silver  is  added,  add 
a little  acetic  acid  as  well,  which  will  ' heck  the  decomposition. 

Busy  Bee. — Wo  cannot  tell  you  whether  there  are  any  of  tho 
panoramic  cameras  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Johnson’s 
was  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  produced  some  very  fine  results. 
We  do  not  remember  certainly  who  is  the  agent  at  the  present 
time;  but  you  would  learn  of  the  Autotype  Company,  Ratbbone 
I M ice. 

Pope. — For  mounting  prints  in  an  album  we  should  use  a thick 
solution  of  india  rubber,  applying  it  only  to  the  edges.  The 
prints,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  as  Hat  and  firm  us  if  mounted 
by  pasting  all  over.  They  will  not  cockle,  and  can  bo  removed 
at  any  time  without  injury  if  it  be  desired  to  make  a change  in 
the  album. 

T.  11.  Redin. — Thanks.  It  is  tolerably  clear,  we  think,  that  the 
depth  in  the  paper  of  the  sensitive  impression  is  much  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  soaking  which  the  paper  received  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  preparation.  If,  in  albumenizing,  the  paper  be 
floated  sufficiently  long,  the  chloride  present  will  lie  absorbed  into 
the  texture  of  the  paper.  Such  paper,  when  floated  on  the  silver 
bath,  will  readily  form  chloride  of  silver  in  the  texturo  of  the 
paper,  and  the  image  will  be  found  there  after  printing.  The 
conditions  of  brilliancy  depend  much  on  keeping  the  image  on  tho 
surface ; hence  paper  albutnenized  by  rapid  floating — or,  rather, 
simply  drawing  the  paper  over  the  albumen  solution — will  generally 
yield  the  most  brilliant  prints.  Long  floating  on  the  silver  bath 
will  also  tend  to  give  an  image  in  the  paper.  If  you  print  with 
the  luck  of  the  albumenized  paper  in  contact  with  the  negative, 
you  will  obtain  an  image  right  through  tho  texture  of  the  paper. 

Vindex. — The  ownership  of  the  copyright  depends  on  two  or  three 
things.  If  a photographer  procure  a model  or  sitter  to  sit  to  him 
for  his  (the  photographer’s)  own  purpose,  then  tho  copyright  rests 
in  tho  photographer  without  any  agreement;  but  if  a sitter  come 
in  tho  ordinary  way  of  business  for  a portrait,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  an  agreement  in  writing  in  order  to  secure  the 
copyright  to  the  photographer,  and  no  registering  will  secure  the 
copyright  without  such  written  agreement. 

Henry  Edward. — We  cannot  devote  further  space  to  the  subject. 
We  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  soi-disant  “ M.D.,”  whose  trick 
was  so  easily  and  completely  exposed.  You  should  remember  tho 
remark  of  a late  American  President:  “It  is  no  use  wasting 

ammunition  upon  dead  ducks.” 

Hope. — Pinholes  in  negatives  may  proceed  from  many  causes, 
excess  of  iodide  of  silver  being  the  most  common.  It  is  possible  to 
have  a new  hath  over-iodized.  Besides  this  cause,  turbidity  and 
flouting  particles  in  the  nitrate  bath  ; a turbid  developer ; collodion 
not  perfectly  settled,  and  similar  causes,  will  cause  pinholes ; but, 
without  tracing  one  cause  after  another,  we  cannot  guess  whioh  is 
in  operation  in  your  case.  To  stop  thorn  out  in  the  negative,  use  a 
fine,  short-haired  sable  pencil  and  a little  cobalt  blue. 

F.  T.  D. — The  yellow  spots  on  the  two  cards  and  cabinet  so  closely 
resemble  those  produced  by  the  bronze  powder  used  in  printing, 
that  we  should  have  no  hesitation  iu  assigning  them  to  that  cause. 
Have  you  any  examples  mounted  on  cards  in  which  the  gilt 
printing  is  not  employed  ? The  soaking  all  night  which  you 
describe  would  be  better  avoided,  as  it  tends  to  set  up  a decomposi- 
tion in  tho  sizing  matter  of  the  paper.  2.  There  is  additional 
chance  of  permanency  gained  by  the  use  of  the  ammonia.  3.  Tho 
tear-drops  we  should  oo  disposed  to  attributo  to  splashos  of  silver 
iu  the  plate  from  closing  the  shutter  of  the  dark-slide  hastily. 

G.  Aimee. — We  do  not  know  tho  precise  address  of  Dr.  Napias. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

Mr.  J.  Hawks,  Plymouth, 

Three  Photographs  of  Sampson  Lloyd,  Esq. 

Mr.  L.  V T kst'-n,  Dover,  , 

Photograph  of  Earl  Granville  Opening  the  New  Docks  at  Dover, 
Photographic  Group  of  Earl  Granville  and  others, 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Where  to  go  with  the  Camera. 

Where  to  go  with  the  Camera. — Photographers  should 
lose  no  time  in  making  up  their  minds  where  to  go  with 
the  camera,  for  the  summer  will  soon  be  on  the  wane,  and 
we  shall  have  September  and  October  upon  us  before  six 
weeks  are  over.  Shall  it  be  the  chalk  hills  and  green 
woods  of  Kent,  about  Boxley,  or  along  the  grassy  banks 
of  the  Medway,  by  Maidstone  and  Wateringbury,  or  the 
shady  lanes  and  apple  orchards  of  Devonshire,  or  the 
rocky  headlands  of  Cornwall?  If  the  sea-scapes  here  are 
too  wild  and  lonesome  to  please,  and  foliage  and  pic- 
turesque cottages  are  sought  for,  to  relieve  sea  and  sky, 
there  are  North  Wales  and  North  Devon  which  will  be 
more  to  one’s  taste.  The  pastoral  scenes  of  Derbyshire, 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the 
stretches  of  undulating  country  in  Yorkshire,  have  their 
admirers  ; while  the  border  counties  of  Wales  well  repay 
exploration  by  those  who  love  quaint  little  towns,  wooded 

f slopes,  and  lazy  streams  flowing  past  green  landscapes,  and 
shady  nooks  tapestried  with  ferns  and  flowers.  Scotland, 
with  its  broad  moorlands  and  picturesque  glens,  its  placid 
' lochs  and  silver-grey  peaks,  will  draw  many  over  the 
border;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  lengthy  hotel  bills  one 
has  to  pay  occasionally,  it  would  be  the  most  favourite 
tour  of  all.  Point  d' argent,  point  de  Suisse,  is  an  old  and 
true  saying;  but  Ecosse  might  very  well  be  substituted  for 
the  last  word  now-a-days. 

To  those  who  go  abroad,  there  is  more  choice  of  scenery, 
although  travelling  on  the  Continent,  as  many  will  agree 
with  us,  is  not  pleasure  unalloyed.  If  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country  one  visits,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  keep  to  big  hotels  and  frequented  districts : and, 
besides  being  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
London,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  numerous 
visitors  around,  you  are  compelled  to  pay  dearly  for  every- 
thing you  have.  You  need  not,  however,  be  a very 
learned  linguist  to  make  your  way,  for  a knowledge  of 
practical  matters  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Every  year  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  Continent  are  brought  more  nearly 
within  our  grasp,  and  centres  such  as  Paris,  Cologne, 
Bale,  &c.,  may  be  reached  very  speedily,  whence  one’s 
destination  may  be  afterwards  be  easily  attained.  Swit- 
zerland, the  Tyrol,  the  Rhine,  the  Pyrenees  (although,  with 
the  Carlist  war  raging  just  now,  it  is  unlikely  many  will 
like  to  risk  their  lives  in  that  part  of  the  world),  and  the 
pretty  forest  districts  of  Mid  Germany  are  all  of  them 
within  eight  and  forty  hours  of  England.  Even  Norway 
may  be  reached  overland  (in  great  measure),  through 
Cologne,  in  three  days,  as  rapidly,  therefore,  as  the  jour- 
ney may  be  done  across  the  North  Sea,  and  with  much 
more  comfort  to  those  who  are  not  sailors.  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol  can  be  attained  by  the  new  Luxemburg  line 
to  Bale,  in  shorter  time  and  with  less  fatigue  than  by 
way  of  Paris,  no  change  of  carriage  being  necessary  all  the 
way  from  Ostend.  Unfortunately,  the  jouruey  is  at  pre- 
sent an  expensive  one,  costing  a live-pound  note,  for  the 
quick  trains  are  only  lirst-class.  Tourists  should  bear  in 
mind  that  if  they  desire  to  travel  economically  they  must 
beware  of  the  more  popular  districts,  People  go  to 
Lucerne,  Interlaken,  Chamounix,  the  lligi,  Geneva,  and 
other  places,  simply  because  they  hear  of  others  going ; but 
there  are  spots  quite  as  charming  and  grand  as  these,  both 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  where  one  is  not  always 
moving  in  a crowd  of  tourists,  and  where  you  may  live  in 
moderation.  In  some  parts  of  the  Grisous,  in  Appen- 
zel,  in  the  Yorder  Rhein  Valley,  and  about  Chur  and 
Wallenstadt,  there  are  districts  to  be  visited  which 
possess  all  the  finest  characteristics  of  Swiss  scenery  ; 


and  if  you  but  cross  the  grand  Stelvio  Pass,  the  highest, 
and,  we  think,  the  grandest,  in  Europe,  there  is  the  Tyrol 
beyond  you.  where  you  may  wander  at  will  and  never  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  half  the  amount  for  bed 
and  breakfast  than  the  Lucerne  and  Interlaken  inn- 
keepers ask  you.  There  is  snow-hooded  Ortler  Spitz 
within  stone’s  throw,  and  the  magnificent  Crystal  Glacier 
sweeps  down  to  the  road  side,  while  from  the  head  of  the 
pass,  which  is  a thousand  feet  above  the  line  of  permanent 
snow,  hundreds  of  magnificent  peaks  are  to  be  seen.  The 
Finstermunz  Pass,  the  tiny  lakes  of  Graun  and  Reschen, 
the  beautiful  Octzthal  Glacier,  may  qll  be  visited  in  a week, 
only  the  traveller  must  be  prepared  to  rough  it  a little,  and 
make  shift  to  live  for  a while  on  omelettes,  trout,  and  good 
red  wine,  for  little  else  is  sometimes  obtainable.  The 
valleys  of  the  Engadine  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  Tyrol,  are  becoming  every  year  more 
fashiouable  ; and  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  intends  spending 
a few  weeks  there  this  summer — at  St.  Moritz — the  claims 
of  modest  travellers  will  cease  to  be  considered.  To  those 
who  prefer  the  depiction  of  architecture  to  that  of  moun- 
tain and  valley,  there  are  many  quaint  towns  to  be  visited 
nearer  home  than  Nuremberg  and  Prague,  which  arc 
ofttimes  quoted  as  full  of  models  for  the  photographer, 
lie  will  be  very  clever,  however,  if  he  is  able  to  produce 
pictures  for  business  purposes,  and  compete  with  local 
artists  with  all  their  advantages.  There  are  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges,  and  other  towns  in  Flanders  and  Belgium 
where  time  may  be  profitably  spent ; or,  again,  the  old 
cities  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  with  their  old  churches 
and  cathedrals,  may  be  visited.  One  always  prizes  a pic- 
ture taken  oneself  more  than  a print  which  is  purchased, 
for,  besides  the  interest  otherwise  attaching  to  it,  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  secured  frem  a point  of  view  with  which 
you  are  familiar  often  makes  all  the  difference.  Besides, 
when  one  has  had  a pleasant  holiday  ramble,  what  can  be 
more  pleasant  afterwards  than  to  look  over  j>ictures  taken 
by  the  way,  each  of  which  recalls  to  mind  some  pleasing 
reminiscence,  or  some  amusing  story? 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

In  a letter  dated  the  13th  July,  the  committee  of  the 
French  Benevolent  Association  for  Photographers  infonn 
me  that  they  have  unanimously  decided  to  forward  the 
following  letter  to  their  medical  adviser,  Dr.  Napias : — 
“Dear  Doctor, — We  are  charged  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, in  the  name  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Association,  to  inform  you  that  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  has  been  given  you  for  the  valuable  advice  con- 
tained in  your  paper  published  in  our  organ,  the  Moniteur 
de  la  Photographic,  upon  the  sanitary  aspect  of  our  studios, 
and  upon  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of 
accidents  taking  place  among  us.  With  our  most 
sympathetic  thanks,  and  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
continue  a work  so  well  begun,  we  beg  you  will 
receive  our  heartfelt  conviction  that  you  will  not  cease 
to  have  the  good  of  our  society  at  heart,  and  we  greet  you, 
happy  and  proud  to  be  numbered  amongst  your  friends. 

(Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee) 

“ E.  Fontenelle,  President. 

“ Bertholst,  Secretary." 

I am  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Photographic  News 
who  have  become  acquainted  with  Dr.  Napias’  work  will 
read  this  letter  with  pleasure,  and  agree  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  therein. 

Under  the  title  of  L'Achromatisme  Chimb  pie,  M.  Prazmo- 
voski  has  just  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a note 
bearing  importantly  upon  photographic  optics.  Charged 
by  M.  Janssen  with  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  of 
considerable  dimensions  for  photographing  the  transit  of 
Venus  across  the  sun’s  disc,  M.  Prazmovoski  occupied 
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himself  first  of  all  with  the  conditions  of  optic  achromatism 
to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  optic  system.  The  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
lenses  cannot  be  applied  to  instruments  destined  for  the 
depiction  of  astronomic  bodies.  An  optical  lens  is  one 
which  unites  at  the  point  brightest  to  the  eye  the  luminous 
rays  and  those  which  exercise  the  most  powerful  actinic 
action.  In  this  way  is  obtained  a mean  result  which  gives 
precision  to  the  optical  image  without  the  photographic 
image  having  all  the  sharpness  possible.  The  coincidence 
of  the  two  foci  facilitates  the  operation  of  focussing,  and 
gives  to  the  photographic  image  a certain  softness,  very 
desirable  in  portraiture,  but  not  so  in  photo-astronomy. 

It  is  known  that  to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  achro- 
matism to  the  eye,  one  should  not  attempt  to  unite  the 
extreme  colours  of  the  spectrum,  but  only  those  that 
affect  the  most  powerfully  the  organ  of  vision  ; in  photo- 
graphic achromatism  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  into 
account  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  where  the  chemical 
action  is  most  strongly  marked.  The  range  of  the  chemi- 
cal spectrum  is  well  determined,  but  it  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  traversed  by  the  light.  It  is 
more  especially  to  this  point  that  MM.  Janssen  and 
Prazmovoski  call  attention.  They  have  executed  some 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  by  means  of  prisms  of  flint 
and  crown,  which  are  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  lens  and  eyepiece,  or  rather  of  the  apparatus  for 
enlarging  the  image  given  by  the  lens  ; and  these  pictures 
prove  that  the  most  powerful  action  is  produced  at  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  comprised  between  the  lines  G and 
H.  Beyond  H the  action  is  less  sensitive,  aud  rapidly 
ceases.  Between  F and  G the  rays  are  very  sensitive,  but 
much  less  energetic  than  between  G and  II.  The  most 
perfect  photographic  achromatism,  according  to  M.  Praz- 
movoski, results  from  the  union  into  one  focus  of  the  rays 
G and  H,  encroaching  a little  upon  the  interval  between 
F to  G. 

After  these  experiments,  it  remains  to  find  the  curva- 
ture of  the  lenses.  M.  Prazmovoski  has  followed  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  eminent  mathematician  Brot. 
According  to  him,  the  essential  condition  to  obtain  a per- 
fect lens  is  the  stability  of  the  axial  and  lateral  achroma- 
tism, and  this  stability  is  only  assured  by  central  contact 
between  the  two  glasses  that  compose  the  lens.  It  is  per- 
fect when  the  two  interior  surfaces  are  in  contact  through- 
out their  whole  surface,  and  this  condition  can  be  satisfied 
by  exercising  a proper  selection  in  the  materials  em- 
ployed. 

M.  Prazmovoski  has,  therefore,  commenced  to  study 
with  care  the  properties  of  the  crown  and  flint  glasses 
which  he  proposes  to  employ,  and  he  has  calculated,  by 
means  of  trigonometry,  the  curvature  of  the  rays.  In  his 
lens  the  marginal  rays  are  absolutely  achromatic.  The 
achromatization  of  the  centre  is  not  so  perfect,  but  the 
small  error  existing  is  inappreciable. 

Photography,  which  should,  now-a-days,  form  part  of 
education,  at  any  rate  in  polytechnic  schools,  if  not  at  all, 
is  only  taught  in  France,  just  now,  at  special  institutions, 
such  as  the  Ecole  des  Mines , Ecole  (F Application  du  Genie 
Maritime,  Ecole  Central  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  and  at 
the  Ecole  des  Pont  et  Cliaussees.  When  I say  taught,  1 go, 
perhaps,  a little  too  far,  for.  in  the  first  three  establish- 
ments mentioned,  the  instruction  is  confined  to  a short 
course  of  lectures.  It  is  different,  however,  at  the  Ecole  des 
Pont  et  Cliaussees,  where  our  art  is  practically  demonstrated 
and  theoretically  explained  by  M.  Davanne.  This  gentle- 
man is  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  teaching 
photography  in  a most  complete  manner,  and  his  great 
experience,  as  also  the  zeal  that  he  feels  in  the  matter, 
make  him  fully  qualified  for  the  post. 

The  course  of  lectures  given  by  M.  Davanne  at  the  Ecole 
des  Pouts  et  Cliaussees  has  just  been  published  in  a pamphlet 
of  fifty-four  pages.  In  this  limited  space  we  have  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  useful  operating  manuals,  which 
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will,  no  doubt,  enjoy  a large  circulation.  The  author  first 
gives  a concise  and  very  impartial  history  of  photography, 
and  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  manipulations  necessary  in 
the  production  of  negative  and  positive  impressions.  The 
first  part  of  these  divisions  contains  four  chapters  devoted 
to  the  wet  and  dry  collodion  processes,  collodio-albumen, 
collodio-tannin,  waxed  paper,  and  other  processes ; and 
in  the  second  part  the  author  treats,  first  of  all,  of 
positives,  and  silver  salts,  and  residues;  and  then  passes 
to  printing  without  salts  of  silver,  but  by  means  of 
bichromated  gelatine,  the  carbon  process,  Woodbury 
process,  helio-engraving,  photo-lithography,  and  enamel 
photography. 

M.  Davanne  devotes,  moreover,  two  chapters  to  the 
employment  of  iron  salts  and  bitumen  of  Judea,  and  ter- 
minates with  a formula  which  may  be  taken  as  the  resume 
of  his  work.  The  two  formulae  which  the  professor  has 
chosen  among  those  published  of  the  wet  collodion  process 
are  the  following  : — 

First  Formula; — Normal  Collodion. 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether  ...  650  cub.  cents. 
Pyroxiline...  ...  ...  10  to  12  grammes 

Alcohol  at  40°,  added  by  degrees,  300  cub.  cents. 


Iodizing  Liquid. 

Absolute  alcohol 250  cub.  cents. 

Iodide  of  ammonium  10  grammes 

Iodide  of  cadmium  10  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  10  ,, 

Filtered  through  paper. 


Ninety  cub.  centimetres  of  normal  collodion  are  taken, 
and  to  this  are  added  ten  to  twelve  cub.  centimetres  of  the 
iodizer,  and  a tiny  flake  of  iodine,  to  give  the  mixture  the 
colour  of  Madeira. 


Second  Formula; — Collodion. 


Rectified  sulphuric  ether 
Alcohol  at  40w 

Pyroxiline 

Iodide  of  potassium 
Iodide  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  potassium  . 
Bromide  of  ammonium  . 
Bromide  of  cadmium 


...  300  cub.  cents. 
...  200 

5 to  6 grammes 
...  1 gramme 

...  1-75  „ 

...  1-75  „ 

...  0-25  „ 

...  0-50  „ 

...  0-50  „ 


.The  iodides  and  bromides  should  be  finally  ground  before 
being  added  to  the  collodion.  M.  Davanne  adopts  a seven 
per  cent,  dipping  bath,  and  develops  with  an  iron  solution 
thus  made  up  : — 

Double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  50  grammes 
Ordinary  acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  50  cub.  cents. 

Alcohol  at  36° 50  ,, 

Ordinary  water  ...1000  ,, 


In  the  ten  per  ceut.  silver  bath  for  positives,  M.  Davanne 
puts  a few  drops  of  a. solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Into 
the  gold  toniug  bath  of  one  per  mille  strength,  he  puts 
five  grammes  of  French  chalk. 

For  mounting — a very  important  part  of  photography, 
as  everybody  knows — he  uses — 

Water  500  cub.  cents. 

White  glue  12  to  15  grammes. 


After  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  thirty  grammes  of  starch  are 
added,  diluted  in  a little  water,  which  is  boiled  and  strained 
through  a muslin  sieve. 

In  conclusion,  I may  repeat  that,  as  every  one  might 
expect,  M.  Davanne’s  modest  looking  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  complete  manuals  that  have  hitherto  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  photography. 

Ernest  Lacan. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  A POCKET  CAMERA. 

BV  W.  .1.  LANCASTER.* 

Ury  plates  may  be  prepared  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  one  is  at  a loss  to  know  which  process  to  describe, 
aDd  which  to  dispense  with.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that 
one  process  wonts  admirably  with  one  person,  and  with 
another,  working  apparently  similar,  it  gives  nothing  but 
foggy  pictures — pictures  without  any  depth,  negatives  with 
no  detail.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  1 have  determined  to 
give  some  half-dozen  processes,  leaving  the  amateur  to 
choose  that  process  most  suitable  to  his  taste,  aud  to  work 
at  that  one  until  he  shall  obtain  good  and  lasting  results. 
1 have  known  so  many  amateurs  who  try  every  new  pro- 
cess, and  yet  never  succeed  with  one,  although  they  may 
have  a cupboard  full  of  pure  chemicals,  which,  with  careful 
attention,  would  produce  charming  results,  that  I must 
beg  of  my  readers  to  take  one  process  and  stick  to  it. 
One  of  the  simplest  processes  with  which  I am  acquainted 
is  the  coffee  process.  The  method  of  working  is  the 
following : — 

First,  provide  yourself  with  some  patent  plate  glasses, 
or  some  polished  sheet  of  good  quality.  Clean  them  well. 
This  is  very  important,  and  may  be  best  done  by  rubbing 
the  glasses  with  methylated  spirits  of  wine  upon  a piece  of 
cotton-wool.  Allow  the  spirits  to  evaporate,  and  then 
polish  well  with  a good  chamois  leather.  Secondly,  pro- 
cure some  good  broino-iodized  collodion,  to  which  may  be 
added,  if  necessary,  a small  quantity  of  a solution  of 
bromide  of  cadmium ; it  should  be  a firm  collodion,  one 
that  will  not  give  e reticulated  appearance  to  the  plate  ; 
neither  must  it  be  too  thin.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  obtain  a collodion  which  will  not  peel  off 
the  plates.  After  collodionizing  the  plate,  it  must 
then  be  lowered  into  bath,  the  solution  in  which  should 
contain  about  35  to  40  grains  of  silver  per  ounce ; then 
carefully,  but  without  any  stoppage  half-way,  lift  plate 
out  of  bath  and  examine  its  surface,  plunge  into  bath 
again,  examine  plate  about  once  every  half  minute,  and 
finally,  after  leaving  plate  in  bath  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  take  it  out  and  swill  it  well  with  distilled  water. 
This  may  be  done  by  immersion  in  a dish,  or  by  pouring 
the  distilled  water  out  of  a jug  into  the  plate.  In  the  latter 
case  quickness  is  an  essential  to  obtaining  good  dry  plates. 
The  plate  is  then  coated  with  the  following  solution  : — 
Coffee  2 parts,  gum  1 part,  sugar  1 part,  hot  distilled 
water  20  parts.  This  should  be  made  about  one  hour 
before  using,  and  should  be  filtered.  The  solution  may 
be  poured  over  twice,  and  the  plate  placed  in  a drying 
frame,  or  reared  up  in  a box  or  covered  space  to  prevent 
dust  adhering  to  its  surface.  The  plate  may  then  be 
backed,  or  a piece  of  black  cardboard  gummed  on  to  back 
to  prevent  light  passing  through  plate  to  opposite  plate 
when  in  dark  slide.  I usually  place  a piece  of  thin  card- 
board of  a dead  black  appearance  between  two  plates  in 
dark  slide,  and  find  it  answer  in  most  cases  quite  as  well 
as  backing.  The  plates  require  from  three  to  five  times 
the  exposure  of  a wet  plate.  The  development  of  all  dry 
plates  is  so  similar,  that  I intend  leaving  instructions  for 
development  till  the  end  of  paper.  In  the  preparation  of 
dry  plates  by  the  following  process,  the  same  precautions 
are  necessary  as  for  coffee  plates.  In  fact,  the  processes 
differ  only  in  the  composition  of  the  preservative  applied 
after  plates  have  been  taken  out  of  bath  aud  well  swilled. 
The  tea  process  is  similar  to  the  coffee,  the  preservative 
being  composed  of  1 ounce  of  best  black  tea  and  16  ounces 
of  hot  distilled  water.  These  plates  do  not  keep  so  long 
as  the  coffee  plates.  They  require  development  within  two 
days  after  exposure  to  bring  out  their  best  results.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  sugar  or  gum  of  any  kind  to  be 
mixed  with  the  tea.  The  tannin  process  requires  a similar 
collodion  and  bath  as  the  coffee  process.  The  plates, 

• Concluded  from  page  315. 


after  being  well  washed,  are  coated  with  the  following 
solution : — Distilled  water  36  parts,  tannin  1 part.  The 
tannin  solution  should  remain  on  the  plate  from  thirty  to 
forty  seconds.  The  gelatine  process  differs  slightly  from 
the  processes  mentioned,  the  plates  requiring  a much  better 
washing,  to  do  which  they  should  be  placed  in  dishes  filled 
with  distilled  water;  they  may  be  also  changed  from  one  dish 
to  another,  so  as  to  entirely  remove  all  traces  of  silver, 
after  which  coat  the  plate  with  the  following  solution  : — 
Distilled  water  100  parts,  best  gelatine  1 part,  alcohol 
10  parts.  This  solution  should  be  heated  and  poured  on 
the  plate  while  hot.  The  gelatine  must  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  The  solution  must  then  be  filtered  before 
cooling. 

The  hot  water  process  is  a very  simple  one,  and  consists 
of  an  application  of  a solution  of  albumen  in  water  upon 
the  plate  after  it  has  been  well  washed.  The  plate  coated 
with  the  albumen  must  then  be  placed  in  a dish  of  hot 
distilled  water  for  thirty  to  forty  seconds,  afterwards 
allowing  it  to  dry  in  a box  or  other  place  free  from  dust. 

The  collodio-bromide  process  consists  of  the  application 
of  an  emulsion  containing  the  collodion  and  silver  mixed 
in  proper  proportions  as  per  following  formulae : — Alcohol 
5 ounces,  ether  10  ounces,  pyroxyline  2 drachms,  bromide 
of  ammonia  1 drachm,  bromide  of  cadmium  2 drachms ; 
to  this  must  be  added  the  following  solution : alcohol 
7 ounces,  nitrate  of  silver  J ounce.  This  solution  must 
be  boiled  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  alcohol 
should  be  added  to  the  silver,  and  decanted  at  intervals 
after  being  boiled.  The  whole  should  then  be  allowed  to 
cool,  and  mixed  with  the  collodion  of  the  formulae  given 
above.  There  is  no  necessity  to  make  so  much  of  the 
solution  as  given  above,  but  the  solution  will  keep,  and 
there  is  as  much  trouble  in  making  a small  quantity  as 
there  is  in  a larger  quantity.  I should  recommend  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  three  or  four  small  stoppered  bottles ; it 
is  also  advisable  to  keep  a small  stock  of  solution  No.  2 
to  add  to  the  emulsion  a short  time  before  using.  After 
pouring  the  emulsion  on  the  plate,  it  must  be  then  washed 
well  with  distilled  water.  Ordinary  water  is  a source  of 
many  failures,  and  after  washing  the  plate,  pour  on  to 
coated  surface  a solution  of  tannin  of  the  following 
formulas : — Tannin  1 drachm,  alcohol  1 drachm,  distilled 
water  4 ounces.  The  plates  must  then  be  carefully  dried, 
and  may  have  a piece  of  black  paper  gummed  on  their 
backs,  or  be  coated  with  a solution  of  asphalte. 

The  development  of  dry  plates,  most  preferable,  is  the 
alkaline  method,  which  consists  essentially  of  a solution  of 
ammonia  and  bromide  of  potassium  with  pyrogallic  acid. 
Make  a solution  of  distilled  water  1 ounce,  liquid  ammonia 
1 drachm.  Put  it  into  a stoppered  bottle,  and  label  it 
“ Am.”  Then  into  another  bottle  put  1 ounce  of  distilled 
water,  and  bromide  of  potassium  3 grains  ; into  a large 
stoppered  or  cork  bottle  put  distilled  water  10  ounces, 
pyrogallic  acid  1 drachm.  The  bottle  containing  bromide 
of  potassium  to  be  labelled  “ B.P.,”  and  the  bottle  con- 
taining pyrogallic  acid  to  be  labelled  “ Developing  Solu- 
tion.’’ After  the  plates  are  removed  from  the  dark  slides 
a solution  of  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  about  two  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  should  be  poured  over  plate  ; 
or,  what  is  far  preferable,  is  to  have  a dish  containing  the 
mixed  spirits  and  water,  then  to  place  the  plate  quickly 
into  this  dish,  allow  it  to  remain  twenty  seconds,  then 
take  out  and  wash  well  under  the  tap  until  all  greasy 
marks  disappear.  The  developing  solutiou  should  then 
be  poured  on  plate  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  should  con- 
sist of  2 drachms  of  developing  solution,  3 drops  of 
ammonia  solution,  and  2 drops  of  B.  P.  solution.  The 
drops  from  small  bottles  should  be  put  into  a glass 
measure,  and  the  pyrogallic  poured  on  them,  thereby 
insuring  a perfect  mixture  ; it  should  then  be  flooded  over 
plate,  and  great  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  appearance 
of  plate.  If  the  picture  flashes  out  instantaneously,  then 
pour  developing  solution  back  into  measure,  and  add 
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2 drops  of  B.  P.  solutiou.  Jf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pic- 
ture appears  fiat  and  very  slow  in  development,  add  1 drop 
of  ammonia  solution.  The  picture  may  be  worked  up  to 
any  density  by  the  addition  of  drops  of  ammonia  solution, 
but  I should  suggest  that  amateurs  should  work  with  a 
weak  solution  until  they  can  thoroughly  master  the  deve- 
lopment. I have  many  times  developed  plates  entirely 
with  the  above  developer,  and  with  great  success  ; but  one 
must  have  recourse  to  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  development  for  obtaining  intensity,  where  the  alkaline 
fails  to  give  the  amount  required.  To  do  this  the  plate 
must  be  well  swilled,  and  then  have  a solution  of  citric 
acid  poured  over  its  surface,  then  swilled,  and  ordinary 
pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  may  be  applied  to  finish  the 
development.  The  fixing  solution  may  be  either  a solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  the  ordinary  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium solution.  I prefer  the  latter,  which  always  gives  a 
sharper  picture. 

With  this  I conclude  the  articles  on  Pocket  Camera,  and 
1 trust  my  instructions  have  been  intelligible  and  useful 
to  those  amateurs  who  intended  constructing  a camera. 


where  a copy  of  a map  or  drawing  is  to  be  enlarged  from  a 
small  negative.  But  we  would  suggest  that,  where  nicetv 
and  precision  are  required,  a plate  somewhat  larger  than  the 
impression  to  be  made  be  used,  so  that  the  image  may  come 
on  the  centre  of  the  plate  where  the  film  is  of  a uniform 
thickness.  This  will  permit  the  film  to  shrink  on  all  sides 
alike,  ami  though  there  may  be  contraction  there  will  be  no 
distortion. 

But  the  greatest  variation  is  observable  in  the  paper 
prints,  where  the  shrinkage  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
utterly  preclude  the  idea  of  correct  measurement  or  proper 
proportion.  We  have  seen  a stereoscopic  head — one  inch  in 
size,  perhaps — where  in  one  impression  the  head  was  nearly 
one. eighth  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  other.  One  hail 
either  expanded,  or  the  other  had  contracted.  One  was  fat, 
the  other  was  lean.  We  have  seen  many  portraits  of  friends 
that  did  not  look  tight,  and  have  no  doubt  that  many  ol 
them  were  distorted  from  this  very  cause. 

It  is  a matter  to  which  photographers  should  give  atten- 
tion, aud  adopt  such  measures  as  will  obviate  the  difficulty 
as  far  as  possible. 
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GLASS  WOOL  FOR  FILTERING. 

BY  DR.  J.  SCUJiAUeS.* 


It  is  understood,  and  taken  for  granted  by  many  who 
are  intimately  connected  with  or  practising  the  business, 
that  a photograph  is  always  correct.  The  impression  lias 
gone  abroad  that  “ the  camera  cannot  lie,’’  and  all  pictures 
recognized  as  photographs  command  implicit  confidence ; 
they  are  accepted  as  indisputable  evideuco  in  courts  of  law. 
It  is  said  of  a picture  of  an  individual  that  it  must  look  like 
him,  for  he  sat  for  it ; notwithstanding,  his  most  intimate 
friends  protest  that  it  is  not  like  him.  Now,  some  of.  the 
causes  that  are  productive  of  evil  in  this  direction  are 
generally  over-looked.  In  the  case  of  a portrait  sitting,  of 
course,  the  skill  of  the  artist  in  posing,  lighting,  &c.,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  truthfulness  of  the  result ; but  there 
are  other  causes  that  should  claim  the  attention  of  all  photo- 
graphers, especially  in  work  that  requires  great  precision, 
such  as  reproductions  of  maps,  plans,  geometrical  drawings, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ; and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
contraction  or  shrinking  of  the  negative  film  and  the  paper 
after  printing  and  toning. 

Dr.  Vogel,  writing  in  the  June  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer,  in  reference  to  photographing  the  transit  of 
Venus,  speaks  of  the  importance  of  obviating,  if  possible, 
the  contraction  of  the  film.  To  this  end  he  has  recently 
investigated  the  subject,  and  found  that  the  contraction 
vaiies  considerably  with  different  samples  of  cotton.  He 
says:  “There  are  samples  of  cotton  which  contract  very 
much,  while  others  possess  this  quality  in  a lesser  degree.  I 
found  that  thick  collodion  contracts  the  most,  while  the 
limpid  oues  much  less.  “ The  contraction  varied  also  with 
one  and  the  same  sample,  according  to  its  concentration. 
The  same  collodion  which,  with  two  percent,  of  pyroxyline, 
showed  a contraction,  did  not  show  any  with  one  and  a half 
per  cent.” 

In  reference  to  this  same  subject  he  writes  also  in  the 
Photographic  World  for  July,  1872,  where  he  says:  — 
“ Rutherfurd  works  on  albumenized  plates,  and  states  that 
with  these  no  contraction  takes  place,  and  the  author  has 
tried  these  also.  His  experiments  gave,  however,  a result 
which  proved  the  opposite.  The  collodion  on  albumenized 
plates  showed  a greater  contraction  than  on  plain  glass.” 

From  this  we  should  infer  that  a cotton  made  at  rather  a 
high  temperature — the  powdery,  short-fibred  cotton  — would 
he  best  for  work  requiring  great  exactness.  A collodion 
also  that  has  become  thoroughly  ripe  gives  a less  contractile 
film  than  a freshly  made  sample. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  variation  in  the  film  presents  no 
serious  difficulty,  except  in  astronomical  photography,  or 


Our  readers  have  no  doubt  heard  of  this  new  product  of  the 
glass  industry.  Till  now  it  has  been  possible  only  to  draw 
out  glass  in  threads  of  appreciable  thickness;  hut  now,  by 
altering  the  composition  of  the  glass  mass,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  spin  it  as  tine  as  silk,  and  afterwards  beat 
it  together  like  ielt.  From  this  snbstauce  all  sorts  of 
ladies’  knicknacks  are  made,  such  as  lace,  feathers,  and  even 
hats  ; and  chemists  also  employ  it  for  useful  purposes.  To 
put  into  paper  filters,  for  instance,  especially  when  caustic 
and  corrosive  liquids  are  uuder  manipulation,  it  is  of  great 
value,  for  it  prevents  these  substances  coining  into  contact 
with  the  paper  and  destroying  them. 

To  the  photographer,  in  this  connection,  this  glass  wool 
would  also  bo  valuable,  for  how  frequently  is  a glass  hath 
ruined  from  the  fact  that  the  filter  paper  which  he  has 
employed  is  not  altogether  chemically  pure!  Again,  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  lost  from  being 
absorbed  by  filter  paper  after  repeated  operations. 

A little  glass  wool  pressed  together,  and  stuffed  into  the 
upper  part  of  a funnel,  will  suffice  for  the  filtration  of  many 
silver  baths  ; and  when  at  last  the  wool  becomes  dirty  from 
the  accumulation  of  reduced  silvei  and  other  impurities, 
then  a little  strong  nitric  acid  is  poured  through  it,  and 
this  at  ouce  dissolves  and  removes  all  solid  matter. 
Washing  out  with  distilled  water  will  then  rcuder  the 
filter  as  useful  as  ever. 

For  the  filtrations  of  other  liquids  the  glass  wool  is 
equally  suitable,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash, 
chromic  acid  ; indeed,  in  these  cases,  it  is  without  a rival. 
Its  cost  is  rather  heavy,  being  as  much  as  six  shillings  an 
ounce  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  as  light  as 
feathers,  and  consequently  a quarter  of  an  ounce  will  last  a 
very  long  time. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ANTIPODES. 

BY  J.  H.  B. 

Adelaide , South  Australia , May  18//;. 
Although,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  globe,  we  have 
but  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  progress  made  in 
photography  in  Europe,  beyond  what  we  can  gather  from 
the  eoloums  of  the  Photograi’HIC  News  and  other 
publications,  and  we  may  probably  be  in  the  dark  as 
to  many  matters  connected  with  the  art,  I venture  to  offer 
a few  Antipodean  remarks,  some  of  which  may  not  be  entirely 
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without  interest,  permising  that  I write  as  an  amateur 
who  has  practised  photography  for  twenty-six  years, 
commencing  with  the  Daguerreotype  process  in  1848. 

In  this  colony  there  are  several  professional  photo- 
graphers, and  a fair  sprinkling  of  amateurs  ; and  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  of  the  former  arc  able  to 
gain  a living  in  so  small  a community,  as  the  prices  they 
charge  for  portraits  arc  by  no  means  high.  Occasionally 
I have  seen  what  1 have  been  able  to  designate  pictures  pro- 
duced by  some  of  them,  but  generally  their  productions  are 
simple  photographs — good,  perhaps,  in  point  of  manipu- 
lation, but  destitute  of  expression,  feeling,  or  any 
artistic  quality.  A great  distinction  must,  I think,  be 
made  between  a photograph  and  a photographic  picture  : 
the  former  is  the  mere  result  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
chemico-mechanical  process,  to  a great  extent  left  to  its 
own  action ; while  the  latter  is  a genuine  work  of  art, 
produced,  it  is  true,  by  similar  means,  but  in  this  instance 
guided  by  refined  taste  and  artistic  ability. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  the  works  of  the 
artistic  photographers  of  England  and  the  Continent  find 
their  way  to  this  colony,  as  a study  of  them  might 
stimulate  some  of  our  operators  in  an  endeavour  to  improve 
their  style.  I am  aware  that  their  chief  object  as  pro- 
fessionals is  to  satisfy  their  customers  at  least  cost  to 
themselves,  and  I know  also  that  artistic  taste  in  South 
Australia  is  quite  down  to  zero  ; hut  if  our  photographers 
had  any  taste  or  ambition  about  them,  they  would  not 
be  deterred  from  producing  works  of  a higher  class  merely 
because  it  would  not  pay.  These  remarks  have  reference 
to  portraiture ; in  other  branches  the  professionals  do  little 
or  nothiug,  and  the  views  I have  seen  have  generally  been 
more  deficient  in  artistic  qualities  than  the  portraits  ; all 
kinds  of  incongruities  existing  in  them,  such  as  figures 
standing  in  rows  staring  at  the  camera,  streets  taken 
exactly  in  the  centre,  the  camera  not  four  feet  from  the 
ground  (giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  viewed  by  a 
person  in  a sitting  position),  blank  white  skies,  insufficient 
exposure  and  development,  and  consequent  want  of  detail, 
cum  multis  aliis. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a country  affording  less  good 
subjects  for  the  landscape  painter  or  photographer  than 
this  does.  There  is  great  sameness  and  insipidity  about  it. 
Nearly  all  the  trees  are  of  the  same  hue,  and  very  similar 
in  foliage  and  general  appearance  ; and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  water,  and  the  existence  in  all  the  settled  parts 
of  interminable  straight  lines  of  post  and  rail  fences,  are 
not  conducive  to  pictorial  effect.  However,  some  pleasing 
bits  may  be  obtained  by  a person  possessing  an  artistic  eye, 
who  will  exercise  judgment  in  selecting  proper  positions 
for  the  camera,  and  times  of  the  day  when  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade  are  good.  I think  J may  safely  say  that 
twenty  days  in  a year  do  not  pass  here  without  the  sun 
showing  himself.  As  a general  rule  the  sky  is  without  a 
cloud  all  day,  and  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  actinic 
power  of  the  light  would  be  very  great ; but,  judging  from 
the  exposures  given  for  certain  dry  plates  in  England,  and 
that  which  1 have  found  necessary  here  (the  only  means  1 
have  had  of  forming  any  opinion  on  the  subject),  it  would 
appear  to  be  comparatively  feeble.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  I may  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  renders  the  dry  plate  processes  slower  here 
than  in  England,  where,  even  in  the  driest  weather,  the 
air  is  charged  with  moisture. 

This  climate  is  very  favourable  to  printing  operations, 
the  extreme  aridity  causing  the  sensitized  paper  to  become 
perfectly  dry  and  crisp  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  without 
artificial  means,  and  the  uninterrupted  sunshine  admitting 
of  a large  number  of  prints  being  secured  in  a short  time. 
The  great  heat  of  summer  (sometimes  156“  in  the  sun,  and 
1209  in  the  shade)  produces  difficulties  both  in  the  nega- 
tive and  printing  processes,  which,  however,  are  not 
insurmountable. 


ALBUMEN  AND  CASEINE  AS  PRELIMINARY 
COATINGS. 

BY  CARL  LUCKE.* 

In  reference  to  M.  de  Constant’s  method  of  handling  dry 
plates,  1 may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  describe  my  plan 
of  applying  an  albumen  substratum.  I am  quite  agreed 
with  M.  de  Constant  that  the  coating  of  a plate  which 
happens  to  be  wet  on  both  sides,  the  plan  usually  adopted , 
is  certain  to  bring  about  contamination  of  the  silver  bath. 
To  render  a glass  suitable  for  the  application  of  albu- 
men, I i>roceed  in  the  following  manner. 

I filter,  in  the  first  place,  my  dilute  albumen  solution, 
twice,  and  pour  a quarter  of  it  into  a very  clean  glass 
vessel  which  is  large  enough  to  contain  a two-inch  or  a 
two  and  a half  inch  flat  camel’s  hair  brush,  such  as  is 
usually  employed  for  dusting  negatives.  By  means  of  this 
brush  I coat,  stroke  upon  stroke,  the  polished  glass  plate, 
and  then  pour  from  a lipped  cup,  which  contains  the  re- 
mainder of  the  albumen  (almost  touching  the  plate)  as 
much  of  the  liquid  as  may  be  necessary  to  coat  it.  The 
superfluous  liquid  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  glass  con- 
taining the  brush,  so  that  when  the  solution  in  the  cup  has 
been  exhausted,  it  may  be  filtered  twice  and  used  again. 
The  coated  plate  is  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  then 
placed  to  dry,  standing  upon  a double  sheet  of  filter 
paper. 

By  adopting  this  plan  of  coating  the  plates  with  albu- 
men, there  is  no  repelling  action  of  the  albumen,  which 
runs  over  the  surface  of  the  plate  as  readily  as  collo- 
dion. The  brush  and  glass  vessel,  after  being  em- 
ployed, must  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  as  one  can  very 
well  understand. 

A little  while  ago,  I found  that  even  with  the  most 
careful  handling,  my  substratum  of  albumen  produced  little 
black  spots  upon  the  picture,  just  as  if  grains  of  sand  had 
been  strewn  over  the  plate.  For  this  reason  I made  some 
experiments  with  caseine,  and  my  experience  of  employing 
this  material  is  very  favourable,  for  I have  used  it  in  my 
work  with  great  success.  The  negatives  obtained  with  a 
substratum  of  this  material  are  exceedingly  clear  and  fine, 
and  the  substance  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  collodion  film. 

My  caseine  solution  I prepared  in  the  manner  following. 
Ten  ouncei  of  unboiled  milk  (measured  by  volume)  are 
diluted  with  five  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  coagulated 
with  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  The  caseine  is  allowed 
to  separate,  washed  twice  with  distilled  water,  and  then 
the  whole  is  collected  upon  a linen  filter.  The  caseine  re- 
maining upon  the  filter  is  pressed  thoroughly,  and  first 
washed  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  ether,  to  remove  all 
traces  of  fatty  matter.  It  is  again  filtered  and  pressed, 
and  then  dissolved  in  five  ounces  of  ammonia  and  three 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  the  liquid  being  filtered  and  put 
away  for  use. 

Before  coating  the  cleaned  and  well -polished  glass 
plates,  one  part  of  this  caseine  solution  is  mixed  with 
three  or  four  parts  of  water,  filtered  twice,  and  then 
applied  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  albumen  solution. 

There  is  one  peculiar  advantage  in  this  method  of 
applying  a preliminary  coating  to  the  plates.  After  the 
surface  has  been  covered  with  caseine,  and  this  has  dried, 
the  plates  may  be  dusted  without  any  risk,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  coat  plates  long  before  they  are  wanted.  Every 
care  should  be  exercised  to  keep  them  as  free  as  possible 
from  dust ; but  this,  unfortunately,  will  make  its  way  into 
the  best  constructed  plate  box. 

It  is  a question  whether  caseine  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously employed  in  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  and  I 
hope  that  those  gentlemen  who  suffer  from  the  defects  of 
an  albumen  substratum  will  give  caseine  a trial. 
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TRUSTWORTHY  FORMULAE  AND  CAREFUL 
MANIPULATION. 

We  print  a letter  on  another  page  which  may  be  said  to 
be  fairly  representative  of  a large  number  of  communica- 
tions we  receive.  Our  correspondent  complains  that  the 
formulae  published  by  successful  workers  in  the  different 
branches  of  photography  are  often  insufficiently  precise  to 
enable  others  to  follow  them,  and  secure  similar  success  ; 
and  he  refers  to,  and  sympathises  with,  a complaint  by  a 
former  correspondent,  to  the  effect  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  secure  anything  like  the  rapidity  with 
various  dry  processes  which  their  originators,  and  other 
workers,  generally  claimed  for  them.  As  we  have  said, 
the  complaint  is  a very  common  one,  and  we  naturally 
enquire,  what  is  the  legitimate  remedy  ? There  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  precision  iu  statement  of  formulae  is  impera- 
tively desirable,  and  that  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
claims  and  qualities  of  any  new  process  will  save  much 
disappointment.  These  facts  scarcely  need  stating.  But 
in  looking  for  means  of  removing  the  cause  of  complaint 
to  which  we  have  referred,  we  must  first  ascertain  whether 
the  defects  are  really  more  due  to  the  formulae  and  those 
who  propound  them,  or  to  those  who  apply  the  formulae, 
and  fail  in  working  them  out  with  perfect  success. 
Possibly  the  causes  of  non-success  may  be,  to  some  extent, 
divided ; but  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  many  photo- 
graphers, in  working  out  a process  the  details  of  which 
they  have  seen  published,  that  the  originator  of  a process 
is,  as  a rule,  working  for  his  own  purposes  of  pleasure  or 
business,  and  that  when,  with  the  liberality  which  has, 
fortunately,  always  characterized  the  best  men  in  photo- 
graphy, he  publishes  the  details  for  the  benefit  of  the 
photographic  community  at  large,  he  generally  describes 
precisely  his  own  usual  mode  of  working.  If,  for  instance, 
he  says,  “Add  a few  drops  of  silver  solution  to  the 
developer,”  it  is  because  he  himself  .adds  “a  few  drops” 
which  are  not  counted,  and  may  be  eight,  ten,  or  twelve. 
And  so  with  many  similar  matters.  The  very  fact  that 
absolute  precision  is  not  employed  in  stating  formulae  is 
fair  indication,  as  a rule,  that  absolute  precision  in  apply- 
ing it  is  not  necessary,  but  simply  an  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  the  general  instructions.  As  a rule,  the 
originator  of  a process,  in  describing  it,  is  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  addressing  men  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  class  of  processes  of  which  he  treats.  He  is  too 
often,  perhaps,  under  the  impression  that  his  readers 
possess  experience  somewhat  similar  to  his.  If  he  wrote 


with  the  conviction  that  he  was  addressing  many  who  are 
inexperienced,  he  would,  probably,  aim  to  be  more  pre- 
cise. But  in  order  to  attain  this  precision  it  is  probable 
he  would  in  many  cases  have  to  repeat  his  operations  for 
the  express  purpose  of  weighing,  measuring,  and  other- 
wise noting  accurately — a task  involving  an  amount  of  time 
and  care  which,  if  necessary  before  describing  a process, 
would  often  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  experimentalist  from 
publishing  his  process  at  all. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  case  to  which  our  correspondent 
especially  refers,  the  beer  and  albumen  process  of  Captain 
Abney,  described  in  our  last  Year-Book.  Some  addi- 
tional precision  in  statement  might  have  been  of  value; 
but  we  cannot  but  think  that  little  difficulty  need  be  expe- 
rienced in  following  the  instructions  given.  The  fact  that, 
as  our  correspondent  alleges,  there  is  a vast  difference  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  is  a sufficient  reason  why  Captain 
Abney  could  not  be  precise  in  his  description  of  the  beer, 
as  he  would  probably  employ  the  ale  regularly  used  in  his 
household,  the  precise  constitution  of  which  he  did  not 
know,  and  the  nearest  approximation  would  consist  in 
using  the  ordinary  article  known  as  pale  ale,  a potation 
most  commonly  used  in  the  community.  Possibly  it 
would  have  been  well  to  have  been  more  specific,  if  pos- 
sible, as  to  the  quality  of  the  malt  liquor  ; but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  most  samples  of  ale  would  serve.  As  to 
the  preliminary  coating,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that 
a two-and-a-half  per  cent,  solution  of  albumen  means 
a solution  of  two  ounces  and  a half  of  albumen  to  one 
hundred  ounces  of  w-ater.  The  statement  that  a plate  is 
washed  for  a minute  or  two  under  the  tap  implies  at  once 
a slight  latitude,  and  would  suggest  one  minute,  say,  for  a 
stereoscopic  plate,  and  two  minutes  for  a whole  plate. 
Again,  in  directing  a “ final  wash  ” of  beer  and  albumen, 
after  the  statement  that  the  first  portion  must  remain 
half  a minute  on  the  plate,  would  at  once  suggest  to  us 
that  the  final  wash  simply  consisted  in  flowing  the  prepara- 
tion over  the  plate  and  off  again.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Captain  Abney  will  have  pleasure  in  assisting  our  readers 
by  the  statement  of  any  additional  or  more  precise  details 
which  may  be  useful,  and  we  should  be  well  pleased  if  at 
all  times  experimentalists  would  use  the  utmost  precision 
in  stating  formulae  and  manipulations  ; but  we  feel  it  im- 
portant to  suggest  that,  as  a rule,  the  details  of  a process 
being  given  to  the  public  in  the  form  the  originator  himself 
has  worked  them  out,  any  insistance  upon  some  different 
form,  requiring  re  examination  of  the  operation,  would 
often  issue  in  non-publication  altogether. 

The  failure  of  many  photographers  to  obtain  results 
equal  to  those  obtained  by  the  originator  of  a process  is  a 
troublesome  problem  with  which  we  can  scarcely  deal  fully 
now  ; but  we  may  remark  that,  in  relation  to  many  of  the 
dry  processes  for  which  rapidity  has  been  claimed,  that 
we  have  been  present  at  various  competitive  trials,  in  which 
dry  plates,  worked  as  we  have  described  at  the  time,  have 
produced  good  results  with  exposures  varying  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  wet  plate  to  three  times  as  long  ; and  that 
in  the  hands  of  a really  careful  and  experienced  worker 
like  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon,  almost  any  dry  process  has 
produced  good  results,  and,  in  its  best  conditions,  rapid 
results ; the  gum-gallic  process  and  the  modified  collodio- 
albumen  process  certainly  not  requiring  more  than  three 
times  the  exposure  of  wet  collodion  with  iron  development. 


1T10T0  OLEOGRAPHS. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mons.  Ernest  Lacan,  has 
more  than  once  called  attention  to  a mode  of  colouring 
portraits,  which,  under  the  name  of  “ neo-oleo-painting,” 
has  recently  obtained  considerable  vogue  in  Paris.  It  is 
not  a little  curious  that  in  principle  this  method  appears  to 
be  identical  with  one  of  the  earliest  plans  of  attempting  to 
colour  photographic  portraits,  a plan  which  has  been 
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patented  over  and  over  again  in  this  country.  It  was 
patented  as  early  as  the  year  1852,  and  within  fifteen 
months  of  the  first  patent  two  other  specifications  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  method  were  lodged  at  the  Patent  Office. 
In  each  instance  the  plan  is  described  as  consisting  in 
making  the  photograph  transparent  by  means  of  wax  or 
varnish,  and  then,  after  being  roughly  coloured  at  the  back 
with  oil  colours,  mounted  on  paper  or  canvas,  or  any  light 
ground  which  should  give  purity  to  the  lights  of  the  trans- 
parent coloured  picture.  In  some  cases  this  process  was 
modified  in  after  years  by  using  two  prints  instead  of  one. 
A vigorous  impression,  being  somewhat  roughly  tinted 
with  vivid  colours,  was  covered  by  au other  delicate  im- 
pression, which  had  been  made  transparent,  the  latter 
being  either  placed  iu  direct  contact  with  the  coloured 
print,  or  separated  from  it  by  a plate  of  glass,  upon  which 
the  transparent  print  was  often  mounted  with  transparent 
varnish. 

It  is  tolerably  clear  that  by  such  a mode  of  colouring  no 
examples  of  high  art  could  be  looked  for,  the  artistic 
qualities  of  the  finished  work  being  chiefly  bounded  by 
those  possessed  by  the  original  photograph.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that  pictures  of  excellence  equal  to  that  which 
is  found  in  very  much  of  the  coloured  photography  which 
is  issued  may  be  so  produced,  and  that  they  will  at  least 
possess  all  the  fidelity  of  likeness  and  accuracy  of  drawing 
possessed  by  the  photograph  : qualities  not  unfrequently 
in  some  degree  lost  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  colouring. 
In  fact,  photographs  coloured  in  this  way  bear  relation 
to  an  artist’s  work  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
belongs  to  the  popular  form  of  picture  known  as  an 
oleograph,  the  results  being,  in  point  of  fact,  very 
similar.  Photographic  copies  of  good  pictures  printed 
on  thin  paper  made  transparent,  coloured  at  the  back, 
and  then  mounted  on  canvas  so  as  to  show  its  texture, 
as  it  is  seen  in  an  oil  painting,  might  with  advantage  be 
produced,  and  while  they  might  be  made  a popular  form 
of  art,  could  possess  real  educational  value  only  second  to 
that  possessed  by  the  original  paintings  themselves,  they 
might  at  the  same  time  form  a valuable  commercial  branch 
of  the  photographer’s  business.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  details,  both  as  given  on  former  occasions 
in  our  pages,  and  as  more  recently  described  by  Mons. 
Lacan.  We  may,  however,  for  convenience  of  reference, 
repeat  his  account  of  an  interview  with  M.  Pettemans,  as 
sent  to  our  Philadelphia  contemporary.  After  showing 
many  fine  examples,  M.  Pettemans  coloured  a picture  in 
AI.  Lacan’s  presence. 

“ Here  is  exactly  what  he  did.  He  took  a positive  print 
on  ordinary  sized  albumen  paper,  and  placed  it  on  a re- 
touching glass  (sterolor),  face  downwards.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  a man,  album  card  size,  rendered  transparent 
similar  to  an  image  on  wax-paper.  He  then  opened  a box 
iu  which  were  a dozen  of  those  small  metallic  tubes  contain- 
ing the  oil  colours  used  by  painters,  a porcelain  palette,  a 
few  fitch  brushes,  and  two  vials,  one  full  of  the  liquid  in 
which  is  first  plunged  the  images  to  render  them  trans- 
parent, the  other  containing  picture  varnish.  The 
operator  placed  on  the  palette  a little  each  of  brownish- 
red,  blue,  dark- brown,  and  prepared  piuk  flesh  colours; 
then  on  the  end  of  his  brush  he  took  a little  of  the  first 
tint,  and  put  some  of  it  on  the  back  of  the  image  in  the 
places  corresponding  to  the  cheek  bones,  to  the  lips,  and 
the  shades  in  general.  He  operated  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  blue,  which  he  applied  under  the  eyes,  around  the 
outlines  of  the  cheeks  in  the  half  tones ; he  laid  on  liber- 
ally the  dark-brown  in  the  place  corresponding  to  the 
hair ; finally,  on  the  w'hole  of  the  face  and  over  all  the  tints 
already  used  he  spread  the  flesh  colour.  He  then  removed 
the  print  from  the  glass,  turned  it  over,  and  I saw  a 
modelled  painting  with  a proper  gradation  of  colours, 
exactly  similar  to  those  that  1 had  seen  exposed  in  the 
gallery  through  which  I had  just  passed.  The  operation 
had  not  lasted  five  minutes. 


“ It  is  certainly  not  the  first  time  that  prints  have  been 
coloured  on  the  back  so  that,  seen  by  transparency,  they 
present  the  aspect  of  paintings,  the  photographs  forming 
] the  drawing,  and  consequently  the  resemblance,  if  it  is  a 
I portrait ; but  the  former  method  required  the  hand  of  a 
more  or  less  skilful  artist.  What  is  truly  original  in  the 
process  of  which  I speak  is,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
| to  know  how  to  paint,  or  even  to  draw,  to  apply  it ; any 
ordinary  workman,  a child  even,  can  perform  it  successfully. 
The  tubes  containingthe  colourare  numbered,  and  it  suffices 
to  know  that  such  a portion  of  the  face  corresponds  to  such 
a number,  to  make  use  of  it  properly  ; and  this  is  learned 
in  a lesson.  It  is  the  flesh  colour,  more  or  less  light, 

, yellow  or  red,  and  which  is  spread  finally  on  all  the  other 
| tints,  which  gives  the  particular  character  of  the  carnation, 

[ according  to  the  person  who  has  posed. 

“ 1 must  add  that  when  the  colours  are  dry  the  print  is 
laid  upon  canvas  and  pressed,  so  that  the  paper  is  moulded 
on  the  tissue,  reproducing  the  hollows  and  reliefs  so  that 
the  colour  appears  to  be  really  on  the  canvas  itself ; 
varnishing  ends  the  operation.” 

Another  less  familiar  application  of  the  idea  of  making 
one  photograph  transparent  and  placing  it  over  another 
vigorous  image,  but  in  monochrome,  has  recently  been 
revived.  Some  years  ago  the  plan  in  question  was 
patented  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Thompson, 
j and  has  on  several  occasions  been  brought  forward,  rapidly 
j to  disappear  again  from  public  attention.  At  the  present 
j moment  some  examples  of  this  kind  are  exhibited  in  the 
| photographic  department  of  the  International  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington,  by  Ilerr  Stahala.  as  “chromo  photo- 
graphs.” The  method  of  producing  such  prints  was  re- 
cently described  at  a photographic  meeting  atthe  Institute 
in  New  York,  by  Mr.  Ivoans,  of  lvarlstadt,  N.  J.,  who 
also  used  the  term  “chromo-photographs,”  in  his  case  less 
inappropriate,  because  they  are  occasionally  finished  in 
colour.  The  details  are  thus  given : — 

“ Two  prints  are  made  from  the  same  negative,  one  on 
j albumen  paper,  the  other  on  plain  ; the  last  one  is  printed 
| only  far  enough  to  show  all  details.  By  any  varnish,  thinned 
a good  deal  by  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  albumen  print 
is  made  transparent,  and  fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  an 
oval  convex  glass.  This  is  done  by  a thick  mastic  varnish, 
or  any  colourless  gum,  as  Canadian  balsam,  &c.  Care  has 
to  be  taken  in  this  operation  to  get  rid  of  all  air-bubbles. 

) Another  oval  convex  glass  is  put  at  the  back  of  this  print, 
and  the  plain  paper  one  is  moved  behind  this  glass  till 
both  prints  appear  like  one  ; then  a piece  of  white  card- 
board furnishes  the  back,  and  the  whole  is  fastened 
together  around  the  edges  by  sticking  paper,  and  put  in  a 
I suitable  frame.  For  colouring  these  pictures,  the  promi- 
nent features—  as  eyes,  lips,  and  the  finer  details  in  dress — 
are  coloured  on  the  back  of  the  transparent  albumen  print, 

1 with  thinner  water  colours ; the  rest  is  done  on  the  plain 
print  by  dry  colours  being  rubbed  on  pretty  strong.” 


EDUCATING  THE  EYE. 

j The  sight  of  one  good  picture  is  frequently  more  instruc- 
j tive  than  volumes  of  essays  upon  art  principles,  and  no 
j form  of  education  is  so  valuable  to  the  photographer  as 
| the  frequent  opportunity  of  seeing  really  good  work. 

! Perhaps  nothing  has  so  admirably  illustrated  this  fact  as 
| the  influence  on  the  general  quality  of  photography, 
especially  in  portraiture,  exercised  by  the  exhibitions 
[ of  the  Photographic  Society  during  the  last  half-dozen 
[ years.  Seven  years  ago  such  portraiture  as  adorned  the 
| walls  of  .the  gallery  in  Pall  Mall  last  autumn  was  utterly 
unknown  in  this  country.  The  resumption  of  the  society's 
exhibitions  in  18C7,  and  the  display  of  a series  of  the  then 
scarcely  known  gems  of  Mons.  Adam- Salomon,  gave,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  an  impulse  to  photographic 
portraiture  in  this  country  such  as  it  had  not  received 
| before ; and  the  quality  of  the  work  exhibited  from  year 
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to  year  Ins  gone  on  improving,  until  now  it  seems  a 
though  it  were  scarcely  possible  to  go  beyond  the  best 
results  recently  exhibited.  Photographic  exhibitions  are 
unquestionably  the  most  ellicient  educators  of  the  eye 
which  can  be  devised,  and  if  the  Photographic  Society  had 
done  nothing  else  for  the  art,  it  has  laid  all  lovers  of 
photography  under  a great  obligation  for  tile  impulse  to 
higher  excellence  which  has  been  given  by  the  society’s 
exhibitions  of  the  last  few  years.  Such  exhibitions  are, 
however,  only  accessible  in  London,  and  at  annual  intervals, 
and  they  may,  possibly,  in  the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  society,  not  be  held  again  in  a hurry,  and  our  imme- 
diate object  is  to  suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  other 
methods  of  obtaining  valuable  aid  in  their  aim  to  advance 
in  their  art. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
young  photographer  in  remote  provincial  districts  is  the 
want  of  standards  of  excellence  before  his  eyes.  With 
such  standards,  and  the  resolve  to  equal  them,  progress 
would  be  always  certain,  and  often  rapid.  Without  such 
standards  it  is  possible  to  steadily  work  in  the  same  groove 
for  years,  without  alteration  or  improvement,  the  photo- 
grapher acquiring,  however,  by  long  familiarity  with  his 
own  work,  an  impression  that  it  fulfils  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  good  photography.  Scarcely  a week  elapses 
that  we  do  do  not  receive  examples  of  work  upon  which 
our  opinion  is  asked,  sometimes  with  hesitation  and  doubt, 
sometimes  with  a full  conviction  that  it  is  of  average  ex- 
cellence ; the  examples  sent  being,  in  a large  number  of 
instances,  lamentably  lacking  in  all  the  best  qualities  which 
a picture  should  possess.  The  senders,  in  a large  number 
of  cases,  manifestly  lack  the  educated  eye  which  can  dis- 
tinguish a good  picture  from  a bad  one  ; and  without  this 
perceptive  and  appreciative  power  how  is  it  possible  that 
excellence  can  be  attained  V To  educate  the  eye,  then,  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  to  excellence,  and  this  education  of 
the  eye  can  only  be  obtained  by  familiarity  with  good  work. 
Metroplitan  photographers,  and  photographers  in  large 
towns,  possess  an  immense  advantage  in  the  facilities  they 
enjoy  over  their  brethren  in  remote  districts,  and  whose 
needs  we  have  specially  under  attention  at  the  present 
moment.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  organized  method 
whereby  the  educational  aids  can  be  supplied.  A corre- 
spondent of  an  American  contemporary  some  time  ago 
suggested  the  formation  of  an  association  amongst  photo- 
graphers, something  like  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
and  similar  associations  in  this  country,  the  aim  of  which 
should  be  to  supply  to  all  the  members  one  or  two  superb 
photographs  every  year,  in  return  for  a subscription  of 
from  two  to  four  guineas  annual  subscription.  The  idea 
is  by  no  means  an  unattractive  one,  and  for  the  subscrip- 
tion proposed,  at  least  half-a-dozen  very  perfect  examples 
might  be  supplied  instead  of  one  or  two.  Whether  such 
a scheme  would  answer,  if  initiated,  we  cannot  say.  If  such 
a project  were  successfully  carried  out,  it  would  unques- 
tionably have  a valuable  educational  influence.  Failing 
any  project  of  this  kind,  however,  we  should  urge  upon 
young  photographers,  who  have  little  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  work  of  first-class  men,  the  importance  of  losing 
no  opportunity  of  purchasing  fine  examples  for  study  and 
imitation  : we  mean  imitation  as  to  excellent  qualities,  not 
as  to  details.  It  would  be  a boon  to  such  young  students  if 
some  of  the  masters  in  the  art  would  undertake  to  supply 
studies  and  examples  at  a reasonable  rate,  t ailing  this, 
the  best  plan  is  to  select  and  purchase  such  examples  of 
published  portraiture  as  may  possess  qualities  worthy  of 
study  and  imitation  in  lighting,  composition,  arrangement, 
tone,  &c.  There  are  few  photographers  so  remotely  placed 
that  no  opportunity  of  this  kind  occurs  to  them ; and 
having  before  us  the  evidence  of  its  necessity  in  many 
cases,  we  urge  upon  all  beginners  and  students  in  the  art, 
to  secure  the  primary  condition  of  improvement  and  excel- 
lence, that  education  of  the  eye  which  comes  from  careful 
study  of  good  examples. 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PICTURES. 

Tiie  main  reason  why  the  beautiful  results  of  the  collodio- 
chloride  process  are  so  Reldora  secured  appears  to  be  due, 
the  Photographisches  Archiv  remarks,  to  the  great  instability 
of  the  chalk-paper  usually  employed  as  basis,  as  also  to  the 
circumstance  that  this  particular  paper  is  not  adapted  to 
photographic  use. 

A paper  when  it  is  newly  received  often  yields  good 
results,  and  after  a while  the  pictures  begin  to  show  white 
spots  over  their  surface,  a defect  which  is  always  due  to  the 
paper,  and  need  not  be  sought  for  in  the  collodio-chloriie 
process  itself. 

To  the  above  drawbacks  may  be  added,  in  summer,  the 
circumstance  that  the  film  easily  rises  from  the  paper,  an 
inconvenience  which  cannot  wholly  be  set  aside  by  the 
addition  of  resin  or  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  collodion,  or 
by  the  use  of  cold  baths. 

Many  skilful  operators,  who  employ  the  collodion  paper 
in  large  quantities,  say  that  a first  result  will  often  succeed, 
while  others  produced  subsequently  are  defective.  The 
best  substitute  for  chalk-faced  paper  would,  no  doubt,  be 
one  with  a highly  glazed  surface  of  insoluble  gelatine. 
Experiments  conducted  with  transfer  paper,  made  by 
Liesegang  for  the  carbon  process,  give  good  results,  collodion 
pictures  produced  on  it  being  very  beautiful,  and  their  tone 
more  pleasant  than  those  printed  upon  chalk-paper. 
Moreover,  when  warm  baths  were  used  for  toning,  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  film  being  dissolved  away  from  its 
support.  The  gloss  obtained  with  pictures  of  this  kind 
was  equal  to  that  of  albumenized  prints. 

The  manufacture  of  a paper  of  this  kind  would,  therefore, 
doubtless  bring  about  an  increased  demand  for  collodio- 
ch'.oride  paper.  Much  trouble  would  be  spared  the  photo- 
grapher, and  the  public  would  obtain  durable  pictures  with 
whites  free  from  silver. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  IRRADIATION  OR 
“ BLURRING.” 

The  precise  nature  of  the  varied  causes  which  produce  a 
blurring  of  the  outline,  or  spreading  of  light  at  times  in 
the  photographic  image,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  and  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  some 
discussion  in  Nature.  When,  a few  years  ago,  the  subject 
was  discussed  in  photographic  journals,  it  was  dogmatically 
assumed  by  some  to  be  solely  due  to  reflection  from  the 
back  of  the  plate  ; and  as  the  use  of  anon-actinic  pigment 
to  the  plate  was  found  to  be  a cure  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
this  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  generally  accepted. 
The  fact  that  a similar  blurring  or  halation  was  sometimes 
present  in  Calotypes  and  Daguerreotypes  where  no 
reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate  could  exist,  was  not 
worth  discussing  in  the  face  of  a cure  based  upon  the 
reflection  theory.  The  importance  of  freedom  from  such 
defects  in  photographic  observations  of  phenomena  like 
the  Transit  of  Venus  has  again  directed  attention  to  the 
question  amongst  scientific  experimentalists,  and  hence  the 
discussion  in  the  pages  of  the  contemporary  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

Mr.  J.  Aitken.  to  whose  experiments  we  have  before 
referred,  writing  to  Nature  again,  and  referring  to  the 
matter,  says : — 

“The  conclusion  to  which  these  experiments  pointed  was,  that 
there  is  a kind  of  photographic  irradiation,  caused  either  by  the 
bright  light  producing  au  intense  state  of  chemical  activity,  which 
has  the  power  of  extending  itself  in  every  direction  ; or.  what 
seems  more  probable,  the  parts  of  the  collodion  on  which  the 
bright  light  is  falling  become  luminous  and  reflect  light  to  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  sensitive  film,  and  thus  extend  the  chemi- 
cal change  on  each  side  of  the  true  optical  boundary  line.  As 
the  subject  is  at  present  under  discussion,  I send  you  the  results 
of  the  following  experiments,  which  seem  to  support  the  above 
conclusion.  In  a darkened  room  a vertical  opening  18in.  by  6in. 
was  made  in  the  shutter  ; over  the  opening  was  fixed  a piece  of 
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paper  thick  enough  to  stop  most  of  the  light,  and  only  allow  as 
much  to  pass  as  would  give  a decided,  but  not  deep,  photographic 
impression.  Three  long,  narrow,  parallel  openings  were  cut  in 
the  paper ; one  opening  was  left  clear  to  the  sky,  the  next  was 
covered  with  one  thickness  of  tissue  paper,  and  the  third  with  two 
thicknesses  of  tissue  paper.  There  was  thus  produced  three  parallel 
bars  of  different  brightness  on  a uniform  and  darker  grouud. 
Sensitive  wet  plates  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way  on  glass  and 
opaque  black  plates ; across  the  front  of  the  plates,  and  almost  in 
contact  with  the  collodion,  was  fixed  a horizontal  bar  of  thin 
blackened  metal  in  such  a position  that  it  would  cross  the  image 
of  the  luminous  bars  in  the  camera.  The  photographs,  after  ex- 
posure, were  developed  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  shadow  cast,  by  the  horizontal  opaque  bar  was  not  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  but  the  ends  of  all  the  bright  bars  projected  into 
the  shadow,  and  the  brighter  the  bar  the  farther  it  projected.  I 
had  no  means  of  measuring  accurately  the  bar  and  its  shadow,  but 
there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  the  bright  bars  extended  under- 
neath the  opaque  bar,  whilst  the  edge  of  the  darker  ground  at  the 
side  of  tire  bright  bars  gave  the  correct  line  of  the  shadow.  Now 
this  extension  of  the  bright  bars  could  not  have  been  caused  by 
the  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  as  this  result  was  always 
got,  whether  glass  or  opaque  black  plates  were  used.  Nor  could 
it  have  been  caused  by  the  oblique  pencils  referred  to  by  Lord 
Lindsay  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ranyard,  because,  the  opaque  bar  being 
close  to  the  collodion,  these  pencils  could  not  get  underneath. 
The  natural  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  this  extension  of  the 
bright  bars  must  have  been  caused  by  some  molecular  reflection 
taking  place  in  the  collodion.  This  form  of  irradiation  can  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  irradiation  produced  by  reflection  from 
the  back  of  the  plate,  as  the  latter  is  simply  a sort,  of  haze  sur- 
rounding the  bright  object,  extending  some  distance  from  it,  and 
gradually  fading  away,  whilst  the  former  extends  a very  short 
distance  and  has  a well-marked  cutline,  though  not  so  sharp  as 
those  parts  of  the  image  where  there  is  no  irradiation.  The 
irradiation  produced  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  and 
some  forms  of  irradiation  due  to  the  imperfections  of  the  lens, 
though  fatal  to  artistic  photography,  yet  do  not  interfere  much 
with  its  scientific  value,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  out- 
line, though  they  do  affect  the  clearness  of  the  photograph. 
Molecular  irradiation,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  it  scarcely  affects 
artistic  photography,  is  fatal  to  scientific  accuracy.  The  manner 
of  preventing  this  latter  form  of  irradiation  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  namely,  by  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  light  falling 
on  the  sensitive  surface  to  only  that  necessary  to  produce  a distinct 
impression.  In  artistic  photography  this  is  almost  never  possible, 
on  account  of  the  different  amount  of  light  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  subject,  while  for  scientific  purposes  this  may  almost  always 
be  done.  The  imperfections  of  the  image  due  to  the  lens  seem  to 
be  as  various  as  the  forms  of  lenses.  Oue  lens  used  in  the  experi- 
ments gave  a curious  double-hazy  image  of  the  bright  object. 
When  the  image  is  near  the  centre  of  the  • field.’  the  double  image 
fits  over  the  true  image,  producing  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to, 
and  was  at  first  mistaken  for,  the  effect  of  reflection  from  the  back 
of  the  plate.  At  first  this  double  image  was  somewhat  puzzling, 
as  it  always  made  its  appearance,  even  when  opaque  plates  were 
used.  The  two  images  were,  however,  afterwards  separated  by 
bringing  the  true  image  near  the  outside  of  the  ‘ field,’  when  the 
true  image  and  its  double  were  photographed  alongside  of  each 
other. 

“ The  following  simple  experiment  illustrates  this  molecular 
form  of  irradiation,  and  shows  how  much  the  definition  of  the 
image  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  which  receives  it. 
Take  a camera-obscura  and  throw  the  image  on  some  trauslucent 
substance,  such  as  opal  glass ; paint  a small  part  of  the  glass  with 
some  opaque  white  substance ; bring  into  the  ‘ field  ’ some 
brilliantly  illuminated  snbject,  such  as  branches  of  trees,  against 
the  sky ; examine  the  image  from  the  lens  side  of  the  glass,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  image  over  the  opal  glass  is  hazy  and 
indistinct,  whilst  the  part  of  the  image  on  the  paint  shines  out 
brilliant  and  sharp.” 

Mr.  A.  Cowper  Ranyard,  writing  in  a subsequent  number, 

says: — 

“ For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  any  sensible  amount 
of  tho  photographic  irradiation  surrounding  the  image  of  a bright 
object  could  be  traced  to  an  action  taking  place  within  the  thick- 
ness of  the  collodion  film,  I some  time  ago  tried  an  experiment  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  detailed  bv  Mr.  Aitkeu  in  your  last 
number.  A piece  of  cardboard  with  four  parallel  narrow  openings, 
each  some  11' in.  long,  was  hung  against  the  glass  roof  a photo- 


graphic studio  so  as  to  be  projected  against  the  background  of  a 
bright  sky.  One  of  the  slits  or  openings  was  covered  with  a piece 
of  red  glass,  another  was  glazed  with  blue  glass,  the  third  was 
left  entirely  uncovered,  and  the  fourth  was  covered  by  a piece  of 
thin  tracing  paper.  The  slits  in  the  cardboard  screen  were  care- 
fully focussed,  and  over-exposed  photographs  were  taken  with  a 
camera  in  which  no  stops  were  used.  Upon  the  collodion  film, 
and  immediately  in  contact  with  it,  was  laid  a piece  of  platinum- 
foil  quite  thick  enough  to  be  perfectly  opaque.  The  camera  was 
so  placed  that  the  images  of  the  slits  fell  partly  upon  the  platinuni- 
foil  and  partly  upon  the  collodion  film,  i have  now  before  me  two 
of  the  plates,  each  taken  with  an  exposure  of  five  minutes.  The 
first  was  coated  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  a single  collodion 
film,  but  the  other  was  coated  three  times  successively  with  collo- 
dion. so  that  the  film  was  rendered  very  thick  ; but  the  eating  in 
or  encroachment  of  the  photographic  images  of  the  slits  under  the 
platinum-foil  is  hardly  perceptible  in  either  plate ; indeed,  I feel 
that  I cannot  sav  with  certainty  whether  there  is  any  encroach- 
ment of  the  image  proper,  though  there  are  very  marked  brusli- 
like  extensions  from  the  ends  of  the  images,  as  well  as  a cloudy 
semi-circular  field  symmetrical  with  the  end  of  each  image, 
evidently  arising  from  reflections  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  At 
first  sight  the  brush-like,  semi-opaque  extensions  might  be  taken 
for  the  ordinary  photographic  irradiation  eating  under  the  plati- 
num-foil ; but  on  more  closely  examining  the  ends  of  the  images, 
the  hazy  opacity  is  seen  to  extend  farther  in  some  directions  than 
in  others,  and  to  be  broken  up  in  some  cases  into  five  or  six  little 
streams  or  brushes.  The  decrease  in  the  opacity  of  the  brushes  is 
also  less  uniform  than  the  decrease  in  the  opacity  of  the  ordinary 
irradiation  border.  The  brushes  extend  to  a distance  of  about 
0-2in.  under  the  edge  of  the  platinum  foil 

“ I do  not  at  present  see  my  way  to  devise  an  experiment  which 
would  determine  what  is  the  cause  of  these  little  brushes,  nor  have 
I at  present  had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  a similar  experiment 
with  the  dry  plate  process  ; but  the  brushes  have  the  appearance 
to  me  of  having  been  produced  by  streams  in  the  delicate  film  of 
liquid,  which  must  extend  under  the  platinum,  streams  which 
probably  carry  with  them  little  masses  of  light-altered  silver,  that, 
are  soon  deposited  or  strained  out  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  the 
collodion. 

“ If  the  spreading  action  under  the  platinum  foil  were  caused 
by  light  dispersed  within  the  thickness  of  the  collodion,  one  would 
expect  such  action  to  take  place  symmetrically  around  the  place 
where  the  bright  image  is  cut  off  instead  of  being  broken  up,  as  I 
have  described,  into  bundles  or  brushes.  On  the  other  hand,  slight 
differences  in  the  texture  of  the  collodion,  or  minute  inequalities 
on  the  edge  of  the  platinum  foil,  might  cause  the  streams  in  the 
liquid  film  to  move  more  easily  at  oue  point  than  at  another. 

“ I should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  was  the  distance  of  the 
opaquc*bar  from  the  collodion  plate  in  Mr.  Aitken's  experiments, 
and  whether  there  is  not  any  photographic  trace  of  defraction 
bands,  owing  to  the  bar  not  having  been  in  focus ; possibly  the 
presence  of  these  may  account  for  the  apparent  difference  in  our 
results.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  experiment  which  I have  described 
points  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  formerly  announced  by  Lord 
Lindsay  and  myself,  viz.,  that  the  inner  photographic  diffraction 
edge  is  chiefly  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instrument  producing 
the  image,  chief  among  which  is  to  be  counted  the  aberration  of 
oblique  pencils.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman,  writing  on  the  subject,  says  : — 

“Mr.  Aitken’s  observations  on  photographic  irradiation  in 
Nature  are  confirmed  by  many  experiments  I have  made.  J 
spent  a long  time  in  efforts  to  get  rid  of  irradiation  in  bromide  of 
silver  films,  one  of  the  results  of  which  I stated  in  a former  note 
to  Nature.  There  is  the  most  striking  difference  in  the  behaviour 
of  films  containing  iodide  of  silver  only  to  those  containing 
the  bromide  alone,  the  latter,  especially  when  dry,  giving 
much  greater  irradiation ; and  the  difference  is  again  compli- 
cated by  the  addition  of  certain  substances  (notably  albumen) 
to  the  film  in  the  course  of  preparation.  As  my  experiments 
were  mainly  with  dry  plates,  I will  leave  out  of  question  the 
forms  which  the  phenomenon  may  assume  in  wet-plate  photo- 
graphy, and  summarise  the  results  of  hundreds  of  experiments 
with  dry  plates  iodized,  bromo-iodized,  and  bromized. 

“ With  a simply  bromized  film  the  amount  of  irradiation  is 
extreme.  The  film  is  very  translucent,  and  the  irradiation  is  of 
two  kinds,  that  caused  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate 
being  by  far  the  most  extensive,  but  remediable  by  the  usual 
expedient  of  coating  the  back  of  the  plate  with  red  or  black 
colour,  while  the  form  noticed  by  Mr.  Aitken  is  perhaps  partially 
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inherent  in  bromized  films,  but  to  a much  greater  degree  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  pyroxyline.  Two  samples  of  pyroxyline 
made  at  different  temperatures,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  differ  so  much,  that  while  one  will,  with  the  coloured 
backing,  give  scarcely  a perceptible  degree  of  irradiation,  the  other 
will  develop  it  to  an  extent  which  no  backing,  nor  even  tinting 
the  film  with  the  aniline  reds,  will  obviate.  The  former  is 
generally  a compact,  lustrous  film,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  glass  itself,  while  the  other  (both  being  used  without 
preservative  solution)  will  give  a dull  and  dusty-looking  surface, 
only  capable  of  reflecting  at  very  small  angles,  if  with  the  latter 
a strip  of  blackened  wood  be  laid  on  the  film  so  as  to  cut  across 
the  lightest  portions  of  the  image  thrown  on  it  by  the  lens,  the 
effect  of  the  light  will  be  found  to  spread  behind  the  strip  of  wood 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a centimetre;  but  I have  never  noticed 
the  sharp  limitation  of  this  form  of  irradiation  which  Mr.  Aitken 
observes,  and  which  probably  depends  on  the  wet  state  of  the  film. 
It  is  clearly,  as  he  supposes,  an  agitation  which  is  set  up  in  the 
film,  and  which  depends  for  its  propagation  amongst  the  surround- 
ing molecules  upon  a kind  of  chemical  transparency  in  the  film 
holding  the  bromide  of  silver.  That  this  is  to  a great  extent  true 
is  shown  by  two  experiments.  1.  A film  which,  in  its  simple  state, 
gives  considerable  halation,  will,  when  coated  with  albumen, 
especially  if  coagulated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  give  none  at  all,  or 
very  little,  though  the  ocular  transparency  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  albumen.  2.  An  emulsion  prepared  by  exposing 
it  to  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  until  it  becomes  structurally 
decomposed,  ana  highly  charged  with  bromide  of  silver,  shows 
absolutely  no  irradiation  under  any  circumstances,  even  if  the  glass 
be  not  backed,  and  no  kind  of  preservative  used.  The  film  in 
this  case  resembles  unbaked  porcelain  in  its  whiteness,  entire  want 
of  lustre,  and  in  opacity,  and  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver 
are  more  than  usually  free  from  any  restraining  influence  which 
a preservative  might  be  expected — reasoning  from  the  usual  action 
of  the  alhuinen — to  exert.  In  these  two  cases  of  extreme  trans- 
lucency  an  1 opacity  of  the  film,  there  is  almost  an  equal  freedom 
from  the  phenomenon  in  question. 

“ In  the  old  albumen  process  with  translucent  films  the  irradia- 
tion is  imperceptible,  and  in  the  collodio-albumen,  where  the  film 
of  albumen  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  collodion,  it  is  almost  so  ; 
but  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases  where  the  film  is  charged  only  with 
iodide  of  silver,  there  is  another  element  which  complicates  the 
action.  The  bromide  of  silver  is  reduced  in  situ  while  the  iodide 
requires  a supply  of  silver  from  the  developer  from  which  to  build 
up  the  image,  in  the  one  case  the  deposition  being  by  reduction, 
in  the  other  by  accumulation.  This  alone  would  account  for  a 
wide  difference  in  respect  to  irradiation,  but  will  not  account  for 
all,  as  is  proven  by  the  diverse  results  obtained  from  different  bro- 
mide films,  due  to  the  varying  structure  of  the  material  which 
holds  the  bromide  in  place. 

“ What  Mr.  Aitken  calls  • molecular  irradiation  ’ (and  which  is 
not  by  any  means  the  harmless  thing  he  comiJers  it  in  regard  to 
artistic  photography  any  more  than  to  scientific)  is  unquestionably 
the  great  enemy  of  all  photographic  precision.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  complicated  with  what  1 have  been  obliged  to  call  structural 
irradiation  alluded  to  above,  and  depending,  as  I have  said,  on 
the  mechanical,  rather  than  the  chemical  condition  of  the  pyroxy- 
line of  which  the  bulk  of  the  film  consists.  The  subject  yet 
demands  much  investigation,  of  a purely  empirical  character,  in 
order  to  determine  the  quality  of  vehicle  for  carrying  the  sensitive 
salts,  neither  chemical  analysis  nor  chemical  analogy  affording 
any  indication  of  the  true  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
qualities  of  pyroxyline  I have  noted,  nor  do  they,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  account  for  the  difference  between  the  action  of  collodion 
and  albumen.” 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  PLEASING. 

nr  F.  WALLER.* 

Mucn  has  been  written  and  more  said — especially  of  late — 
about  the  difficulties  which  beset  a photographer’s  path. 
It  is  true  they  are  manifold,  and  no  one  is  more  aware  of 
them  than  the  writer  ; hut  are  not  most  of  these  obstacles 
to  success,  artistically  and  financially,  of  our  own  creation  ? 
Do  we  start  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  pleasing  all  who 
come?  If  we  do  not  we  are  wrong,  for  this  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  may  seem  difficult,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 
It  may  be  weaving  upon  your  temper,  or  even  seem  to  be 
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upon  your  pocket,  at  first;  but  the  end  will  justify  the 
means.  Therein  is  the  key  to  pecuniary  success,  which 
merely  waits  upon  artistic  merit. 

Many  complain  that  the  public  do  not  want,  and  will 
not  take,  good  work.  I never  yet  saw  that  class  of  people. 
Elevate  the  class  of  your  work  to  the  highest;  your 
customers  will  progress  with  you.  Please  them,  and  in 
almost  every  case  you  will  please  yourself.  Hemember 
that  when  you  present  a picture  to  a patron  it  is  the 
likeness  he  looks  at;  that  is  what  lie  has  come  for.  Yours 
is  the  task  to  see  that  in  pleasing  him  you  please  yourself. 
All  that  is  pleasing  in  a bad  picture  will  be  more  so  in  a 
good. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  vast  quantity  of  wretched 
work  which  has  been  rammed  down  a forbearing  public, 
“willy  nilly,”  through  the  years  that  photography  has 
become  general,  is  it  any  wonder  that  sometimes  our 
customers  ‘‘kick  in  the  traces”?  The  time  has  gone  by 
for  fighting  your  customers.  Trv  the  other  road — please 
them.  There  is  an  old  saying  aud  a true  one.  '*  You  catch 
more  flies  with  molasses  than  vinegar.”  Re-sit  them  when 
they  desire  it,  and  if  you  have  a good  photograph  they 
Jo  not  appreciate,  try  them  with  a better  one.  l)o  not  (as 
the  practice  often  is)  exult  over  their  ignorance,  and  when 
they  sit  again  make  them  a poor  one,  because  their  taste 
and  yours  may  differ. 

One  thing  is  certain  : no  matter  how  good  a photograph 
may  be,  it  can  be  improved  upon.  There  is  no  goal  in  art ; 
the  highest  on  the  ladder  have  still  aaother  round  to  climb. 
As  a mere  matter  of  policy,  then,  it  sapparent  that  you 
must  please  your  customers.  The  “art  of  pleasing.”  as  the 
French  term  it,  is  open  to  all,  and  nowhere  can  it  be  better 
used  than  in  photography. 


CorrfSjjoutem. 

SENSITIZED  GELATINO  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — It  is  a curious  fact  in  photography,  that  in  all  new 
processes,  where  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  making  a 
muddle,  the  process  itself,  and  not  the  muddler,  is  sure  to  be 
at  fault. 

I am  sorry  to  find  from  a letter  written  by  “ W.  J.  C.  M." 
in  your  last  week’s  issue,  that  I have  been  the  cause  of 
some  uneasiness  to  him,  for  not  only  my  pellicle,  my 
instructions,  the  box  the  pellicle  is  packed  in.  but  even 
the  paper  the  poor  little  box  is  wrapped  in,  all  come  in 
for  his  displeasure.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  from  the 
positive  way  in  which  1 speak  in  my  paper  of  the  certainty 
of  the  gelatine  emulsion,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  try  it. 
To  whom,  or  to  what  this  great  duty  is  attributable  he  does 
not  say,  nor  do  l suppose  it  matters  much  ; but  I must  say 
to  him  that  when  anyone  undertakes  to  write  publicly  from 
a sense  of  duty  of  some  kind,  he  ought,  if  lie  can,  at 
least  write  accurately;  not  that  I attribute  a deliberate  per- 
version of  facts  to  4*  NY.  .1.  C.  M.”  ; all  I say  is  that  there 
should  be  more  care  used  in  ” W.  J.  C.  M’s”  letter,  as  it  is 
likely  to  mislead. 

" \V.  J.  C.  M.  ” is  particular  to  inform  your  readers  that 
he  followed  out  my  instructions  most  carefully  ; but  I 
will  now  undertake  to  show  that  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  that  the  very  departure  from  the  instructions 
has  caused  the  failure  of  which  he  complains.  Will 
“ W.  J.  C.  M.  ” or  any  one  else  point  out  iu  what  part  of  my 
instructions  he  or  they  find  that  1 advise  drying  by  heat? 
If  it  cannot  be  found,  what  becomes  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  the  instructions  have  been  carefully  followed  ? 
I should  advise  anyone  sufficiently  interested  in  the  matter 
to  try  the  following,  and  report  the  result.  Coat  a plate, 
and  let  it  partly  dry,  then  finish  dryiug  the  moistened  part 
by  heat ; expose  and  develop  as  directed.  The  part  dried 
spontaneously  will  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass,  whilst  that 
dried  by  heat  will  act  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  described 
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by  “ W.  J.  C.  M.” : it  will  burst  up,  and  leave  the  plate> 
thus  proving  that  ha4  the  plates  been  thousands,  instead  of 
several,  they  would  all  have  been  failures. 

I am  afraid  \V.  J.  C M " is  also  affected  with  colour 
blindness,  as  he  does  not  appear  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence between  yellow  and  white,  for  I can  assure  bitn  not  a 
single  packet  has  been  sent  out  with  the  scanty  covering  of 
white  paper  he  so  carefully  describes  : each  and  every  packet 
hat  has  been  sent  out  has  had  a yellow  covering.  It 
is  from  not  fully  appreciating  the  excessive  sensitive- 
ness of  the  pellicle  that  so  many  fail  to  succeed.  Some 
tell  me  they  coated  the  plates  by  the  light  of  a candle, 
others  by  a paraffin  lamp,  and  then  wonder  how  it  is  they 
get  nothing  but  a thin  image  and  fog.  I only  wonder  they 
get  an  image  of  any  kind,  considering  the  pranks  they  play 
with  the  pellicle. 

When  1 commenced,  I did  not  intend  writing  so  long  a 
letter,  and  will  now  conclude  by  inviting  any  one  really 
interested  in  the  preoess  to  come  and  see  it  worked  ; and  if 
“ W.  J.  C.  M.”  will  favour  me  with  a call,  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  his  next  letter  will  be  the  very  oppo- 
site of  his  last,  and  the  numerous  alterations  and  extra 
instructions  which  made  him  so  heart-sick,  he  will  find, 
are  merely  to  simplify  stil I more  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  rapid,  as  well  as  the  cleanest,  process  out. — Yours 
truly,  K.  Kennett. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bovey’s  very  sensible  remarks,  I 
beg  to  say  that  he  is  quite  right  in  his  statement  of  my 
reasons  for  giving  photographers  a chance  to  find  out  my 
invention,  as  I should  not  like  to  sell  it  to  any  one  if  I did 
not  think  I was  the  inventor;  and  my  reason  for  stating 
that  I will  give  photographers  my  system  of  working  if 
they  point  out  the  principle  is,  that  no  two  photographers 
work  exactly  alike,  therefore  those  who  find  it  out  must  be 
the  better  off,  on  account  of  (heir  having  my  system  and 
their  own,  as  I do  not  know  what  else  I have  to  offer  them 
for  their  ingenuity. 

In  regard  to  the  system  Mr.  Bovey  puts  forward  for 
obtaining  combination  prints,  I have  seen  the  same  in  the 
News  some  time  back,  of  a gentleman  stopping  out  the 
print  on  the  sensitive  paper,  and  then  printing  in  the 
background.  It  was  the  interior  of  a room  spoken  of,  so 
that  I do  not  call  that  a new  invention.  In  the  time 
Mr.  Bovey  could  print  one  in  that  way,  I could  print  three 
or  more,  unless  he  is  a very  quick  hand  at  stopping  out. 
And  in  the  plan  Mr.  Bovey  puts  forward,  say  a customer 
wanted  a dozen  cards,  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to  have 
to  sit  down  and  stop  out  each  print  while  doing  your 
printing,  with  a few  dozen  pressure  frames  out,  and  he 
would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  stop  out  a young  lady’s 
flowing  hair  that  intruded  on  the  background,  which  my 
system  can  do,  as  my  specimens  will  show.  As  I state,  it 
is  a quicker  and  better  method  than  any  other  system,  and 
1 was  fully  aware  of  the  system  Mr.  Bovey  has  put  forward, 
having  seen  it  in  print. 

I must  keep  my  system  till  the  time  has  expired,  other- 
wise I shall  not  do  justice  to  my  photographic  brethren. 
I own  it  is  a challenge,  but  my  reason  for  giving  it  is,  that 
in  future  time  another  cannot  say  he  had  invented  it  before 
me. 

1 hope  the  hint  taken  by  Mr.  Bovey  from  my  advertise- 
ment will  open  a new  field  of  enterprise.  I would  be  one 
to  join  in  the  fun. — Yours,  &c.,  W.  Tilley. 

Stafford,  July  '20th. 


ACCURACY  IN  FORMULA. 

•Sir, — In  the  notices  to  correspondents,  on  page  324  of  the 
News,  3rd  instant,  T.  W.  Reynolds  complains  that  he 
fails  to  obtain  the  rapidity  “ often  described  with  a variety 
of  dry  processes.”  I can  quite  sympathize  with  him  in  this 
complaint,  as  the  same  experience  is  constantly  my  own  lot. 


I atn  far  from  insinuating  that  those  gentlemen  who 
kindly  give  their  experiences  to  the  world  willingly  with- 
hold any  essential  information  which  might  conduce  to  the 
successful  working  of  their  dry  processes,  but  there  is  a want 
of  definiteness,  which  no  doubt  constantly  leads  many 
workers  into  error.  Take,  for  instance,  Captain  Abney's 
beer  process.  In  the  first  place,  the  description  of  beer  is 
not  stated,  and  there  is  a vast  difference  in  that  manufac- 
ture. Secondly,  he  says  he  prefers  to  coat  his  plates  with  a 
24  per  cent  solution  of  albumen  ; and  the  first  question  that 
arises  is,  does  he  mean  2£  ounces  of  albumen  to  100  of 
water,  and  if  not,  what  is  intended?  Thirdly,  after  getting 
rid  of  tbe  free  silver  by  immersing  the  sensitiz ;d  plate  in 
distilled  water,  he  says,  “Then  wash  fora  minute  or  two 
under  the  tap,”  but  notone  word  is  said  as  to  the  size  of  the 
plate  so  washed,  and  it  stands  to  reason,  that  supposing 
Captain  Abney  uses  10  by  8 plates,  and  I use  stereoscopic 
size,  the  amount  of  washing  that  my  plate  receives  very 
greatly  exceeds  that  which  his  plate  receives  ; therefore  it 
would  be  a great  boon  to  amateurs,  who  have  little  time  for 
experimenting,  if  some  idea  were  given  as  to  the  size  of 
plate  requiring  two  minutes’  washing  ; and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  washing  off  the  albumen  coating.  Agaiu,  a final 
wash  of  beer  and  pyro  is  given,  no  time  being  stated  during 
which  this  solution  is  to  remain  on  the  plate.  Such,  Mr. 
Editor,  are  the  principal  defects  in  the  description  of  Captain 
Abney’s  process,  and  I am  sure  he  will  only  be  too  desirous 
of  assisting  those  who  have  little  leisure  for  entering  into 
the  minutim  above  referred  to.  Now,  sir,  I am  a very  careful 
worker,  but  although  I carry  out  Captain  Abney's  instruc- 
tions as  to  bath,  albumen,  &c.,  and  use  distilled  water  for 
the  first  washing  of  the  plates,  I am  perfectly  unable  to 
obtain  the  rapidity  which  that  gentleman  arrives  at.  I 
can  vouch  that  the  light  I work  by  is  quite  of  the  right 
description,  and  that  the  materials  I use  arc  of  the  best. 
My  lenses  are  also  of  the  best  kind,  being  Dallmeyer's  rapid 
rectilinear;  nevertheless,  I require  to  give  my  dry  plates,  on 
an  average,  six  times  the  exposure  necessary  for  the  wet  pro- 
cess. How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  I cannot  tell,  but  I 
am  clearly  not  the  only  one  who  fails  in  the  particular 
manner  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  T.  W.  Reynolds. 
If  yourself,  or  Captain  Abney,  will  come  to  the  rescue,  I 
shall  be  extremely  obliged. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Dry  Process. 


Droacbiugs  of  Sorittus. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  first  out-door  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  Ravelston  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  inst.  The  liberal  proprietor,  Mr.  Murray 
Gartshore,  kindly  drove  the  party  from  Edinburgh  to  his  estate, 
where  they  arrived  about  eleven  o’clock.  The  day,  unfortunately, 
was  unfavourable  for  photographic  work,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  very  high  wind,  although  some  very  good  negatives 
of  the  fountains  and  statuary  were  obtained,  and  Mr.  Pringle 
secured  several  good  groups  of  the  members  and  their  host.  In 
consequence  of  the  wind,  some  of  the  cameras  remained  uupacked, 
and  their  owners  accompanied  Mr.  Gartshore  on  a tour  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  grounds,  with  a view  to  another  visit  on  a more 
favourable  day.  They  then  inspected  the  house,  which  is  well 
worth  a visit  from  all  interested  in  literature  and  art,  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures  being  especially  fine.  The  workshop  and  photo- 
graphic laboratory  occupied  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
party  were  then  entertained  to  dinner  in  right  royal  manner. 

After  dinner  the  members  constituted  themselves  into  an 
ordinary  meeting,  with  Dr.  John  Nicol  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
clay was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

Mr.  Pringle  said  he  wished  to  make  a few  observations  in  con- 
nection with  what  he  had  said  at  last  meeting  about  Weston’s 
rotary  burnisher.  When  those  observations  were  made  he  had 
not  had  much  experience  of  the  burnisher  ; and  the  little  he  had 
was  not  favourable,  as  it  scratched  the  surface  and  produced 
irregular  markings.  Now,  however,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  after 
a few  weeks’  trial  they  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  machine, 
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and,  in  fact,  did  not  think  they  could  get  on  without  it.  He 
found  that  the  scratch  in  the  burnisher  was  easily  removed  by  a 
hone,  and  the  surface  produced  was  such  that  iu  some  cases  prints 
too  poor  to  pass  muster  looked  first-rate  after  burnishing. 

Mr.  Tdbnbull,  said  he  bad  no  doubt  that  the  burnisher  gave  a 
fine  surface,  but  he  maintained  that  his  ordinary  press,  with  the 
plate  heated,  gave  one  quite  as  good ; and.  in  proof  of  his  state- 
ment, showed  some  cartes  finished  by  both  machines,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  which  was  which. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Murray  Gart- 
shore  for  his  handsome  entertainment,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  the  members  reaching  Edinburgh  about  eight  o’clock, 
much  pleased  with  the  excursion,  notwithstanding  the  unplioto- 
graphic  nature  of  the  weather. 


t&alk  in  Stubic. 

Art  Copyright. — Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  writing  fo  the 
Athenaeum  upon  certain  difficulties  in  connection  with  art 
copyright,  says : — *•  Within  the  last  few  weeks  two  rival 
proces-es  Lave  been  perfected,  by  which  almost  any  illustration 
can  be  reproduced  in  ‘photo-relief’  without  engraving,  and 
without  the  consent,  even,  of  the  nefarious  publisher! 
Electros  or  cliche's,  almost  identical  with  those  cast  from  a 
wood  block,  are  now  produced  hy  photography  from  any  copy 
of  a book  or  newspaper.  A clear  understanding,  therefore, 
of  the  laws  of  copyright  in  these  matters  is  urgently  needed, 
both  as  regards  England  and  foreign  countries ; and,  I need 
hardly  add,  better  laws.  What  is  most  needed  at  the  moment 
is  some  system  by  which  artists,  and,  more  especially,  photo- 
graphers, can,  without  continual  trouble  and  watchfulness  on 
their  part,  protect  themselves  from  having  their  works 
engraved  without  permission.  With  this  view,  it  is  proposed, 
by  a company  composed  of  artists  and  others,  to  form  a central 
registry  in  London,  where  lists  of  all  copyright  photographs  and 
drawings  available  for  engraving  will  he  kept,  and  a written 
authority  given  to  the  publisher  on  a payment  of  a small  fee. 
This  plan  has  been  already  adopted  by  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Company,  and  English  artists  and  photographers 
will  do  well  to  take  the  hint.  Publishers  will  certainly  be  the 
gainers,  for  the  present  want  of  system  loads  to  trouble  and 
confusion.  Communications  aud  suggestions  on  this  subject 
will  be  gladly  received  by  ‘ The  Illustration  Company,’ 
210,  Strand,  or  by  Henry  Blackburn,  Garrick  Club. 

Micro-Photography.— At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society,  Mr.  Slack  called  attention  to  a 
slide  exhibited  under  one  of  the  society’s  instruments  as  being 
a remarkablo  specimen  of  Herr  Muller’s  technical  skill  in 
mounting.  The  slide  has  photographed  upon  it.  in  an 
extremely  beautiful  and  perfect  manner,  eighty  spaces,  with 
the  names  of  diatoms  below  each,  and  a diatom  of  corre- 
sponding species  was  mounted  in  every  space.  Mr.  Slack 
said  he  had  received  specimens  of  silica  solution  in  the  milky 
condition  described  by  Mr.  Reed  at  the  last  meeting,  but  was 
himselt  unable  to  detect  any  particles  suspended  in  it,  though 
some  had  been  detected  by  Hr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  described  and  figured  on  the  board  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  touch  corpuscles  in  the  skin  of  the  hand,  and 
he  also  exhibited  and  described  a section  of  an  ascidian,  aud 
explained  the  method  of  preparation. 

The  Comet. — Mr.  Norman  Lockyersays: — “Ten  minutes’ 
exposure  of  a photographic  plate  gave  no  impression  of  the 
comet,  while  two  minutes  gave  results  for  the  faintest  of  seven 
stars  in  the  Great  Bear.” 

o 

t&cr  onii ruts. 

Leopard. — Without  knowing  the  history  of  the  print,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  which  might  have 
caused  the  spots,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
their  origin.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  duo  to  imperfect  fixation, 
but  are  more  suggestive  of  the  sensitive  paper  having  come  into 
contact  with  some  foreign  substance,  which  has  slightly  modified 
its  character. 

F.  T.  H. — Your  second  letter  arrived  too  late  for  nnswer  last  week, 
but  it  did  not  affect  our  answer  to  both  kind  of  spots.  The 
carbolic  acid  is  quite  safe,  and  will  not  produce  any  bad  result. 


X.  X.— Equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol  form  the  proper  mixture 
wherewith  to  dilute  collodion  which  has  grown  too  thick  by 
evaporation;  but  it  is  most  important  that  the  two  spirits 
should  be  pure.  Sulphuric  ether  is  very  apt  to  change.  Merely 
standing  for  a time  exposed  to  light,  especially  if  the  bottle  bo  not 
full,  will  cause  a change  in  the  ether,  which  will  become  acid. 
This  is  probably  tho  case  with  the  ether  you  have  used,  which, 
by  its  acidity',  has  causod  a decomposition  in  the  collodion,  by 
which  iodine  has  been  liberated,  turning  the  collodion  red.  Tho 
loss  of  sensitiveness  and  effect  generally  are  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by'  age  in  the  collodion.  It  would  be  wiso  to  procure,  if 
possible,  the  ether  and  alcohol  used  for  dilution  from  the  maker 
of  the  collodion  ; and,  failing  that,  it  is  a good  plan  simply  to  dilute 
with  new  collodion,  which  is  generally  thin. 

II.  C.  Cogswell.— Tho  use  of  sulplucyanides  of  potassium  and 
ammonium  as  fixing  agents  in  place  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
received  considerable  attention  some  y’ears  ago,  but  these  agents 
were  finally  abandoned,  with  considerable  reluctance,  because  of 
certain  serious  drawbacks  which  made  them  unsafe  as  fixing  agents. 
Experimental  prints,  produced  with  great  care,  might  easily  be 
obtained,  possessing  permanency ; but  prints  fixed  with  ordinary 
care  in  a sulphocyanide  solution  would  almost  certainly  darken 
afterwards  when  exposed  to  light.  If  you  wish  to  make  tho  trial, 
use  a bath  consisting  of  five  ounces  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
in  a pint  of  water,  and  after  ten  minutes’  immersion  remove  the 
prints  to  another  similar  bath  containing  five  ounces  in  a quart  of 
water  for  a few  minutes ; then  wash.  If  the  first  bath  have  three 
or  four  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  added  it  will  servo  as  toning  and 
fixing  bath  in  one. 

John  Stone. — The  sole  use  of  ground  glass  with  transparencies  is 
to  secure  a soft  white  ditfused  light  in  examining  them.  If  you 
attempt  to  examine  a transparency' without  a piece  of  srround  glass, 
or  some  equivalent  means  of  diffusing  and  softening  the  light,  you 
will  lose  much  of  the  detail,  and  the  lights,  being  quite  transpa- 
rent, will  be  disturbed  by  permitting  objects  to  be  seen  through. 
In  printing  transparencies  on  dry  plates,  you  of  course  bring  tho 
sensitive  film  into  contact  with  the  negative. 

M.  S. — Wo  do  not  know,  of  courso,  what  project  you  have  of 
“checking”  tho  unfair  competitiou  to  which  you  refer,  and  could 
scarcely  offer  an  opinion  upon  its  logalitv  if  wo  did  know.  The 
assumption  of  a big  name  to  which  you  refer  is  foolish  enough, 
but  we  do  not  know  of  any  plan  of  preventing  such  things.  Our 
advice  would  be  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  and  take  no  notice. 

D.  It.  F. — Two  causes  may  probably  have  been  in  operation  in 
causing  your  films  to  dissolve  when  varnishing.  It  is  possible 
your  varnish  may  have  been  made  with  very'  strong  alcohol  or 
methylated  spirit,  and  so  possess  considerable  solvent  power;  and 
it  is  probable  that  your  collodion  has  been  made  with  pyroxiline 
which  is  soluble  in  strong  alcohol ; oi\  possibly,  the  pyroxiline  has 
acquired  that  quality  by  some  slight  decomposition  since  the  collo- 
dion was  made.  In  any  case,  a coating  of  diluto  albumeu  or 
gelatine  applied  to  the  negativa  film  whilst  wot  will  prevent  any 
risk  of  the  collodion  dissolving  whilst  subsequentlv  varnishing  , 
or,  if  you  apply  your  spirit  varnish  quite  cold,  and  hold  it  beforn 
a brisk  fire  when  the  varnish  is  nearly  dry’ ; this  will  generally 
prevent  the  film  dissolving,  and  also  run  no  risk  of  chilling  the 
varnish. 

Try-agaix. — As  a rule,  it  is  difficult  ta  reduce  an  over-printed  im- 
pression with  any  advantage.  A solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
has  sometimes  been  tried  with  advantage.  After  toning,  fixing, 
and  partially  washing,  the  over-printed  proof  is  placed  iu  a solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium  five  grains,  chlorideof  gold  one  grain, 
water  ten  ounces.  When  the  excessive  depth  is  removed,  the 
prints  are  removed  and  tho  washing  completed. 

Nero. — It  is  quite  optional  as  to  whether  you  print  any  statement 
on  a photograph  or  its  mount,  stating  that  it  is  registered.  You 
may  make  the  announcement,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so. 
Your  copyright  continues  as  long  as  you  live,  and  for  a term  of 
years  afterwards. 

C.  C. — If  your  sensitive  plate  and  ground  glass  accurately  coincide, 
and  still  the  focus  in  the  negative  is  behind  the  point  for  which 
you  focussed,  it  is  clear  that  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  of  the 
lens  do  not  coincide.  In  that  case,  your  only  remedy  is  to  make 
an  allowance  for  the  distance  every  time.  2.  You  should  take 
care  to  test  with  a fine  ground  glass  to  make  certain.  If  there  bo 
a serious  difference  between  ground  glass  and  dark  slide  it  umy  bo 
necessary  to  get  a camera  maker  to  rectify  it ; possibly  you  can 
make  a slight  adjustment  yourself.  3.  A stop  should  be  a circle 
cut  with  moderate  care. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

Mr.  W.  G.  Lewis,  Poole, 

Two  Photographs  of  the  Gentleman  Organ  Grinder. 

J.  Wilkinson  and  Co.,  Colne, 

Two  Photographs  of  Preachers  and  Delegates  of  Free  Gospel 
Churches. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photographs  ok  Tombstones— Pictures  by  the  Way — 
Photography  under  Difficulties. 

Photographs  on  Tombstones. — Iu  November  of  last  year 
we  made  allusion  in  this  column  to  the  custom  gaining 
ground  on  the  Continent  of  placing  photographic  portraits 
of  deceased  persons  upon  their  gravestones,  and  we  pointed 
out  that  if  the  matter  became  general,  then  this  would  be, 
before  all  others,  a direction  in  which  enamel  photographs 
might  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  Recently  we 
have  been  informed  that  in  England — at  Shrewsbury,  to 
wit — the  practice  of  putting  up  in  memoriam  photographs 
in  the  churchyard  is  also  rife,  and  we  may  anticipate, 
therefore,  the  possibility  of  the  custom  becoming  more 
widespread.  At  the  Pere-la-Chaise  and  Montmatre  ceme- 
teries, iu  Paris,  the  neat  iron  crosses  which  there  take  the 
place  of  stone  ornaments  are  sometimes  to  be  found  fitted 
with  photographic  pictures;  but  as  these  arc  for  the  most 
part  paper  productions  framed  with  glass,  they  are  ill- 
fitted  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  weather.  Moreover, 
if  any  accident  happens  to  the  glass,  or  the  framing  is 
carelessly  done,  wind  and  water  soon  make  their  way  to 
the  perishable  portrait,  and  destroy  it.  The  only  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem  will,  therefore,  be  the 
employment  of  enamel  pictures,  and  photographers  who 
occupy  themselves  with  the  preparation  of  these  beautiful 
productions  will  doubtless  soon  have  increasing  demands  for 
such  pictures  made  upon  them.  The  placing  of  portraits 
of  deceased  persons  in  cemeteries  and  churchyards  is  by  no 
means  of  recent  date,  for  we  could  point  out  many  a retired 
spot  among  the  Alpine  villages  where  the  habit  has  obtained 
for  many  generations  past ; at  any  rate,  the  productions 
of  the  native  artist  upon  the  upright  wooden  boards 
scattered  about  the  “ Godsacre,”  reminding  one  of  the 
ill-executed  sign-boards  one  secs  at  English  roadside  inns. 
Indeed,  the  village  painters,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
never  got  beyond  the  depiction  of  something  horrible,  the 
weird  faces  around  looking  more  pale  and  ghastly  the 
older  and  more  weather-beaten  they  became,  the  effect 
upon  the  visitor  being  such,  in  some  of  the  quiet  church- 
yards, as  to  cause  him  to  beat  a hasty  retreat  from  the 
enclosure.  It  will  be  an  important  improvement,  there- 
fore, when  little  black-and-white  photographs,  no  matter 
how  badly  executed,  come  to  take  the  place  of  those 
horrible  daubs  and  uncanny  representations. 

Pictures  by  the  I lay.—  There  is  one  point  which  amateur 
photographers  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  when  strolling 
through  a country  with  the  camera.  It  is  this.  No  matter 
what  landscape  or  view  is  to  be  taken,  it  is  always  well  to 
secure  in  it  a habitation  or  building  of  some  kind  that 
shall  be  characteristic  of  the  district.  Indeed,  it  will  be 
found  that  pictures  taken  of  villages,  cottages,  huts,  &c., 
will  always  pay  better  than  mere  views  and  landscapes, 
waterfalls,  lakes,  &c.  There  arc  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  there  is  a strange  similarity  between  the  natural 
beauties  of  one  country  and  another.  If  you  take  a picture 
of  some  gigantic  Swiss  waterfall  that  comes  tumbling 
down  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  it  is  necessary  to  retire  to 
some  distance  to  get  the  whole  of  the  effect  upon  your 
plate,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  do  not  secure  so  good 
and  grand  an  effect  as  that  of  a much  more  modest  cascade, 
taken  at  close  quarters.  Proportion  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Hills  a couple  of  thousand  feet  high 
appear  to  the  eye  from  certain  points  of  view  quite  as 
lofty  as  those  of  seven  or  eight  in  other  places.  Thus 
Cader  Idris,  or  Snowden,  from  the  fact  that  that  they  are 
the  monarchs  of  their  district,  and  are  surrounded  by 
other  mountains  and  hills  in  proportion,  look  sometimes 
quite  as  important,  in  their  way,  as  the  Rigi  or  Pilatus  on 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  because  there  are  other  peaks  near 


at  hand  which  are  higher  again  than  these.  Charac- 
teristic scenes  from  nature — such  as  the  crystalline  glaciers 
and  snow  cornices  of  Switzerland,  the  soft  lake  scenery  of 
Italy,  the  wild  crags  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  gigantic  moun- 
tain walls  that  border  theNorwegian  Fjords — are  obviously 
all  worthy  of  depiction,  but,  nevertheless,  representations 
of  them  are  much  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a 
rustic  hut  or  dwelling  in  the  sketch.  Amateurs  will 

find  that  the  more  pleasing  reminiscences  are  always 
those  that  show  something  of  the  life  and  customs  of  a 
country,  and  do  not  merely  pourtray  its  natural  beauties. 
A quaint  chalet,  an  ancient  German  burg,  a village  street, 
or  an  old-fashioned  bridge  afford  pictures  which  will  be 
more  highly  prized  hereafter  than  any  secured  of  mere 
mountains  or  valleys.  One  word  more  on  the  question  of 
snow  scenery:  we  have  ascended  Ben  Nevis  in  June,  and 
seen  snow  cornices  as  soft  and  beautiful  as  those  of 
Switzerland,  and  wc  think  that  a photographer  making 
the  ascent  early  in  that  month,  or  in  May,  might  be  able 
to  pick  out  many  little  bits  which  would  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  Alpine  photographs. 

Photography  under  Difficulties. — If  some  ingenious  in- 
ventor would  improve  upon  the  Pistolgraph , and  give  us  a 
Riflegraph , or  something  of  the  kind,  there  would  be  a use 
for  it.  The  other  day  a photograph  of  a military  balloon 
was  required  to  be  taken,  to  the  car  of  which  a steering 
apparatus  had  been  attached,  which  was  to  do  wonders  in 
making  the  bulky  machine  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind.  A picture  was  desired  showing  the  balloon  float- 
ing tin  the  air,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  appa- 
ratus, when  at  some  distance  from  the  earth.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  best  instrument  for  taking  the 
picture  would  have  been  one  that  could  have  been  levelled 
at  the  balloon  when  flying,  the  photographer  taking  aim 
(by  looking  through  a cylinder,  or  something  of  the  kind), 
pulling  a trigger  to  expose  instantaneously  as  soon  as  he 
could  cover  the  object.  As  it  was,  unfortunately,  it  was 
so  difficult  to  judge  beforehand  of  the  course  of  the 
balloon,  and  the  influence  of  the  steering  invention  (which 
turned  out  to  be  nil),  that  only  an  indifferent  result  could 
be  secured  with  the  ordinary  camera  and  apparatus. 

♦ 

FHOTOGRAPHIC  IRRADIATION  OR 
“ BLURRING.” 

The  following  further  correspondence  on  this  subject 
appears  in  Nature ; — 

“ In  answer  to  Mr.  Ranyard  ( Nature , vol.  X.  page  206),  1 have 
to  state  that  the  opaque  bar  in  my  experiments  was  placed  as 
close  to  the  collodion  as  possible  without  touching  it,  not  farther 
than  -01  inch  from  it,  and  that  there  were  no  photographic  traces 
of  diffraction  bands. 

“ Allow  me  now  to  suggest  a possible  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ent results  given  by  Mr.  ltanyard’s  and  my  own  experiments. 
One  important  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  experi- 
ments was,  that  in  the  one  case  the  opaque  bar  was  in  contact 
with  the  collodion,  and  in  the  other  case  it  was  placed  at  a very 
short  distance  from  it.  In  the  experiments  with  the  bar  in  con- 
tact with  the  collodion,  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate  would  not  form  a true  plane,  but  would  be  curved 
upwards  at  the  edge  of  the  bar  ; and  further,  this  curve  would  not 
be  regular,  but  would  have  irregularities  corresponding  to  every 
irregularity  in  the  edge  of  the  bar.  This  irregular  curved  fluid 
surface  would  cause  irregular  refraction  of  the  light  falling  at  the 
edge  of  the  bar,  and  would  give  rise  to  bright  and  dark  parts  on 
the  sensitive  surface ; the  bright  parts  would  be  extended  by 
molecular  irradiation  underneath  the  opaque  bar,  and  would 
give  rise  to  the  irregular  brushlike  projections  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Ranyard,  instead  of  the  uniform  extension  obtained  when  the  bar 
is  kept  a short  distance  from  the  collodion.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  irregular  curved  fluid  surface  may  at  certain  points,  where  the 
bar  was  not  iu  actual  contact  with  the  collodion,  have  bent  the 
rays  of  light  underneath  the  bar,  and  given  rise  to  the  irregular 
extension  of  the  image.  John  ATTESa. 

^ Darroch,  Falkirk,  July  18  ” 
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“ I must  confess  myself  at  issue  with  Mr.  Stillman  as  to  the 
result  of  his  experiment  with  the  strip  of  blackened  wood  laid  upon 
the  collodion  film.  I have  tried  a similar  experiment,  and  find 
the  images  of  bright  objects  sharply  cut  off.  Even  with  a film  of 
four  thicknesses  of  collodion  and  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes,  I 
cannot  detect  the  smallest  encroachment.  The  minute  brushes 
mentioned  by  me  in  my  last  week’s  letter  only  occasionally  occur, 
and  appear  to  be  due  to  a circulation  iu  the  liquid  film  beneath 
the  opaque  object,  probably  caused  by  some  chemical  impurity, 
for  I notice  that  the  brushes  only  occur  when  the  film  beneath 
the  opaque  object  is  soiled. 

“ It  cannot  be  argued  that  because  there  is  a difference  in  the 
amount  of  irradiation  iu  two  pictures  taken  by  different  processes 
(instruments,  exposures,  and  other  conditions  being  similar),  that 
therefore  the  spreading  action  must  take  place  within  the  film,  for 
the  plates  prepared  by  the  two  processes  may  not  be  equally  sensi- 
tive, and  the  pictures  may  really  correspond  to  what,  with  the 
same  process,  would  be  different  amounts  of  exposure.  Or,  again, 
the  relative  rates  at  which  faint  and  intense  light  imprint  them- 
selves in  the  two  processes  may  differ.  Want  of  sensitiveness  to 
the  action  of  faint  light  is,  I imagine,  the  reason  why  irradiation 
is  apparently  decreased  by  the  use  of  the  red  collodion. 

“ A.  Cowter  Ranyard.” 


ART  PRINCIPLES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 

68.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  days  of  white  pictures 
have  passed,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  extensive 
shades  are  admissible  in  a portrait,  as  well  as  in  a land- 
scape where  rocks  and  hills  cast  their  grim  shadows  and 
give  grandeur  to  the  scene ; that  a face  may  receive 
the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  artist  that  nattire 
accords  to  her  works  everywhere,  and  be  more  truthful, 
more  pleasing,  more  life-like.  The  shadows  and  middle 
tints  give  support  and  brilliancy  to  the  lights ; there  is 
no  glare ; the  eye  does  not  tire,  but  wanders  from  point 
to  point,  continually  attracted  by  the  sense  of  completeness 
and  repose  that  characterizes  the  whole.  An  important 
consideration  in  a bust  portrait  is  to  give  it  a well  shaded 
background,  the  deepest  parts  against  the  lights  in  the 
model ; this  is  .indispensable  to  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  the  face. 

69.  In  the  more  elaborate  compositions  of  figures  and 
accessories,  shadows  may  be  made  effective  by  a judicious 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts,  especially  the  draperies, 
the  whole  being  based  on  some  part  in  which  the  depth  of 
shadow  culminates,  and  from  which  the  eye  is  led  to  the 
principal  subject  of  the  composition.  Iu  reference  to  this 
mass  of  shadow,  whether  in  a bust  or  full-length  portrait, 
it  need  hardly  be  observed  that,  even  where  most  vigorous, 
it  should  not  be  a mere  blot  which  obliterates  wherever 
it  is  extended.  The  occasions  are  very  few  where  either 
the  form  or  the  proper  colour  of  objects  can  be  thus 
totally  lost,  because  objects  in  the  strongest  shade  are 
only  deprived  of  direct  light ; they  are  more  or  less 
Illuminated  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the 
reflected  lights  from  other  objects. 

70.  This  is  a point  that  requires  great  care  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer : to  so  arrange  his  light  that  the 
form  and  detail  in  the  deepest  shadows  will  be  given.  In 
many  of  the  so-called  Rembrandt  or  shadow  pictures 
this  is  a grievous  defect,  and  mars  the  beauty  of  many  an 
otherwise  beautiful  production. 

71.  The  artist  with  brush  and  colour  may  give  the 
form  in  shadow  at  will,  and  study  the  effect  of  every 
touch  he  makes ; but  the  artist  photographic  has  not  the 
same  control  over  his  work  after  the  impression  is  once 
made,  except  by  retouching  the  negative  ; and  the  basest 
use  of  that  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  art  is  in  supplying 
what  is  actually  lost  or  wanting.  In  a perfect  negative 
impression  there  should  be  nothing  lost — no  blanks  of 
either  light  or  shadow.  As  all  means  are  legitimate  in 
producing  a work  of  art,  so  long  as  the  method  is  not 
apparent  in  the  result,  the  photographer  should  not 
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hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  any  device  that  will  assist  him 
in  representing  the  truth  of  nature. 

72.  When  in  producing  the  shadow  effects  the  hair  is 
dark  and  gives  too  heavy  a mass  of  shadow,  it  may  be 
lighted  with  a slight  touch  of  powder  so  as  to  give  all  the 
detail,  and  yet  not  appear  in  the  finished  picture  that  any 
artifice  whatever  resorted  to.  This  is  much  better  too 
than  using  reflected  light  in  the  shadow,  so  long  as  the  face 
does  not  need  it.  One  of  the  worst  effects  that  can  be 
produced  is  the  wasting  of  a natural  shadow  by  throwing 
in  a false  light  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  some  other 
part.  It  is  much  better  to  employ  some  of  the  more  happy 
artifices,  such  as  a little  paint  or  powder,  a little  different 
arrangement  of  the  folds  of  a drapery,  which  may  be  mado 
to  break  up  too  dense  a mass  of  shade,  or  the  contracting 
or  extending  of  accessories  so  that  reflexes  may  be  obtained 
wherever  they  will  produce  the  best  effect. 

73.  In  no  directi  m,  probably,  have  photographers 
erred  so  much  as  in  the  use  of  accessories  ; and  yet  there 
is  scarcely  one  pictorial  subject  that  does  not  require  the 
expression  and  character  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
some  accessory. 

74.  Nothing  has  so  bad  an  effect  as  a picture  crowded 
with  accessories  that  have  no  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal subject.  Many  good  artists  run  to  excess  in  this 
direction,  and  all  rules  of  art  and  good  taste  have  been  so 
outraged  by  the  great  mass  that  have  used  accessories 
indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  fitness  or  effect,  that 
the  demand  for  pictures  of  this  style  has  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  the  bust  picture,  with  but  little  more  than  the 
head  and  shoulders,  has  become  most  in  vogue. 

75.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  accessories 
consist  only  in  the  objects  that  may  be  placed  in  the  pic- 
fure  independent  of  the  subject,  such  as  chairs,  tables, 
columns,  &c. ; but  the  drapery  that  may  compose  the  cos- 
tume is  an  important  accessory,  requiring  taste  and  skill  in 
its  arrangement. 

76.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  Raffaellc  excelled  all 
other  painters  in  a graceful  arrangement  of  drapery,  and  a 
natural  disposition  of  the  folds.  By  studying  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ancients  he  learned  to  consider  the  figure  as 
the  principal  part,  and  that  drapery  should  be  regarded  as 
an  accessory  ; that  it  is  intended  to  cover,  and  not  to  con- 
ceal ; that  it  is  employed  not  from  caprice,  but  from 
necessity ; consequently,  the  dress  should  not  be  so 
narrow  as  to  constrain  the  members,  nor  so  ample  as  to 
conceal  them,  but  suitably  adapted  to  the  size  and  attitude 
of  the  figures  represented. 

77.  The  photographic  artist  has  his  drapery  under  his 
control  quite  as  much  as  the  painter,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  connection  with  composition  that  requires  more  careful 
study  and  a closer  observance  of  nature  than  the  dis- 
position of  draperies.  Even  in  the  simple  bust  picture, 
where  there  is  so  little  to  display,  its  effect  is  wonderful  in 
giving  a proper  balance  to  the  lines,  and  contributing  to 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  how  much  more  important 
is  it  in  a full  length  figure,  where  its  flowing  lines  and 
graceful  folds  may  be  made  to  not  only  give  support  and 
symmetry  to  the  subject,  but  breadth  and  force  to  the 
whole,  by  a proper  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 

78.  Variety  in  the  use  of  accessories  is  a necessity  that 
stimulates  study  and  invention.  Nature  never  repeats 
herself  even  in  two  sides  of  a leaf ; such  precision  belongs 
only  to  machine  work  ; and  in  studying  nature  we  learn 
that  variety  is  no  less  necessary  to  a pleasing  composition 
than  unity.  It  is  the  want  of  this  that  has  compelled  so 
limited  a use  of  accessories  at  the  present  time.  The 
incongruity  of  photographing  lawyers,  statesmen,  artists, 
farmers,  preachers,  ladies,  and  babies,  all  with  the  same 
surroundings,  became  too  monotonous  to  be  tolerated,  and 
those  who  could  not  remedy  the  evil  and  retain  the  style, 
have  done  well  to  substitute  a style  that  was  quite  sure  to 
give  the  variety  that  nature  furnishes  in  the  ever  varying 
phases  of  human  forms  and  features. 
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79.  A judicious  use  of  accessories  requires  that  they 
should  correspond  with  the  character  of  the  subject.  If  it 
is  light  and  gay,  a much  greater  variety  of  objects  may  be 
admitted  than  if  it  is  grave  and  majestic.  By  multiplying 
objects,  a greater  variety  is  obtained  in  line  and  light  and 
shade,  which  contributes  to  gaiety.  A variety  of  objects 
is  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  so  essential  to  the  grand 
style.  The  best  works  of  art — those  that  are  the  most 
pleasing,  the  most  enduring,  and  produce  the  most  forci- 
ble impression — are  nlways  characterized  by  simplicity.  In 
pict  ures  of  this  character,  variety  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  that  undivided  attention  which  a great  subject 
demands. 

80.  In  the  use  of  accessories  proportion  is  an  important 
consideration.  It  is  requisite  in  everything  intended  to 
please  the  eye.  In  works  of  art  it  refers  first  to  size  ; next 
to  the  degree  of  light  and  shade ; and  again,  to  the  force 
of  expression  required  in  the  character  of  the  scene 
represented.  Any  work  is  in  good  proportion  if  its  details 
are  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  when  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  or  to  each  other.  For  example  : if  a 
man  be  surrounded  -with  furniture  the  proper  size  for  a 
child,  he  would  be  made  to  look  like  a giant ; while  on  the 
other  hand,  immense  secretaires  and  mammoth  chairs 
dwarf  the  subject,  giving  it  an  air  of  weakness  and 
inferiority. 

81.  Harmony  is  an  important  element  in  a composition. 
There  must  be  harmony  of  line,  harmony  of  grouping, 
harmony  of  light  and  shade,  harmony  of  expression.  Each 
part  must  be  so  adapted  as  to  correspond  with  the  rest. 
The  attitude  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  expression  ; and 
the  accessories  must  be  true,  both  to  the  character  and  the 
age  represented.  A harmonious  whole  is  always  more  or 
less  pleasing  in  itself,  independent  of  subject  or  style. 

82.  Lastly,  breadth  is  essential  to  harmony.  According 
to  Allston,  “ by  breadth  is  meant  such  a massing  of  the 
quantities,  whether  by  colour,  light,  or  shadow,  as  shall 
enable  the  eye  to  pass  without  obstruction,  and  by  easy 
transitions,  from  one  part  to  another,  so  that  it  shall  appear 
to  take  in  the  whole  at  a glance.”  To  this  unity  is 
essential.  When  the  objects  introduced  in  a composition 
are  multiplied,  scattered,  and  divided,  the  eye,  in  searching 
for  the  principal  object  of  interest,  becomes  wearied  and 
perplexed,  and  the  picture  is  then  said  to  want  repose. 
Unity,  how'ever,  is  distinct  from  harmony,  and  requires  one 
point  of  view,  one  focus  of  light,  one  prominent  character 
or  group,  one  leading  idea.  There  may  be  unity  of  parts 
when  harmony  iu  the  whole  is  entirely  wanting.  Acces- 
sories, then,  should  only  be  used  as  such,  and  correspond 
with  the  subject,  that  the  eye  will  be  led  involuntarily  to 
the  principal  figure,  while  all  else  remains  subordinate  and 
dependent. 


ON  TIIE  ACTION  OF  PIGMENTS  UPON  SENSI- 
TIVE SILVER  SALTS. 

BY  PROF.  H.  VOGEL.* 

In  April  last  we  referred  to  some  experiments  made  by 
Lea  with  bromide  of  silver.  Lea  impregnated  some  bro- 
mide of  silver  films  wdth  colouring  matter,  aud  exposed 
them  to  light  under  coloured  glasses.  He  thought  to  ob- 
tain in  this  way  results  similar  to  those  I received  with 
the  solar  spectrum.  That  this  was  impossible  1 have 
already  said  in  the  April  number  of  this  journal.  Pigments 
and  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  widely  different  things, 
and  only  rarely  is  the  action  the  same.  In  the  spectrum, 
red  and  yellow  act  upon  a collodion  film  like  black,  and 
blue  like  white.  This  agrees  in  many  instances,  but  by  no 
means  for  all.  One  of  the  best  known  blues — the  indigo 
of  the  Prussian  infantry — is  not  rendered  white,  but  is 
represented  as  dark  iu  a photograph  as  in  nature  ; while 
one  of  the  best  known  reds — madder— does  not  become 
black,  but  almost  white,  in  a picture.  Aniline  red  is 
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rendered  like  white  paper  ; and  Naples  yellow  not  black, 
but  grey,  when  depicted  by  means  of  the  camera.  A mere 
glance  at  the  colour  table  in  my  manual,  which  shows  the 
results  colours  give  in  photography,  suffices  to  prove  that 
the  action  of  pigments  cannot  be  summed  up  by  the  rule 
that  blue  always  reproduces  a light  tint,  aud  red  and  yellow 
dark  ones.  And  if  this  rule  does  not  hold  good  with 
coloured  bodies,  it  is  much  less  correct  iu  the  case  of 
transparent  tints. 

All  pigments  are  impure  ; that  is,  they  consist  of  several 
colours  of  which  our  eye  perceives  but  one.  It  is  only  the 
spectroscope  that  can  give  a decision  upon  the  mixture  of 
colours.  If  an  indigo  or  Prussian  blue  surface  is  looked 
at  through  a spectroscope,  the  colours  are  seen  separately, 
and  the  eye  is  able  to  appreciate  them.  It  is  then  seen 
that  in  indigo  or  Prussian  blue  there  is  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  red,  aud  iu  madder  a great  deal  of  blue  and 
violet.  If  Lea  is  right  iu  saying  that  a mixed  colour  has 
the  action  of  the  dominating  colour  that  we  see  with  our 
eyes,  then  Prussian  blue  w-ould  give  a white  result,  as  is 
not  the  case ; and  madder,  Naples  yellow,  ochre,  &c.,  would 
yield  dark  impressions,  as  we  know  they  do  not. 

Those  who  experiment  with  impure  colours  are  in  the 
same  position  as  a chemist  or  photographer  who  employs 
impure  chemicals. 

What  would  Mr.  Lea  say  if  I were  to  test  his  dry  bro- 
mide plates,  and  use  for  the  purpose  impure  collodion,  as 
also  impure  bromine  salts,  acids,  aud  silver  salts,  and  badly 
cleaned  plates?  I believe  he  would  scarcely  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  criticise  bad  results  obtained  under  these 
circumstances.  Is  it  not  pretty  well  the  same,  then,  when 
an  experimenter  works  with  impure  colours,  and  hopes  to 
secure  the  same  results  as  those  given  by  spectrum  colours? 
And  when  one  comes  to  hear  how  Mr.  Lea  has  conducted 
his  experiment,  the  matter  becomes  stronger  still. 

I observed  that  bromide  of  silver  mixed  with  aniline  red 
was  acted  upon  vigorously  by  the  yellow  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum— that  is,  those  rays  were  energetically  absorbed  by 
aniline  red.  If,  therefore,  a red  tinted  bromide  of  silver  film 
is  covered  with  a g’ass  coated  with  aniline  red  varnish,  it  is 
clear  that  the  aniliue  red  varnish  will  absorb  the  yellow 
rays.  The  penetrating  light  does  not,  then,  any  longer 
contaiu  the  yellow  rays,  which,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, act  upon  bromide  of  silver.  Obviously,  therefore, 
this  action  cannot  take  place,  if  it  does,  it  is  due  to  blue 
rays  that  have  penetrated. 

Now,  says  Mr.  Lea,  exception  cannot  be  taken  to  these 
experiments,  because  in  many  cases  the  same  pigment  was 
used  for  colouring  the  bromide  film  as  was  employed  for 
tinting  the  glass  over  it.  This  statement  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  his  experiments,  because  obviously  he  has  cutoff 
those  coloured  rays  which,  according  to  my  experiments, 
are  just  those  that  act  upon  the  bromide  of  silver. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  phenomena  such  as  I have 
observed  can  only  be  obtained  with  pure  spectrum  colours, 
and  not  with  impure  pigments.  Mr.  Lea  avows  one  thing 
more.  He  remarks  that  solacine,  according  to  his  experi- 
ments, greatly  augments  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of 
silver  for  the  yellow  and  red  rays,  although  it  is  abso- 
lutely colourless,  and  therefore  absorbs  no  colour  at  all. 

Mr.  Lea  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there 
are  colourless  bodies  which  show  vigorous  lines  of  absorp- 
tion in  the  spectroscope,  such  as  atmospheric  air,  vapour, 
the  salts  Didyrn  and  Erbin.  If  he  is  not  aware  of  such 
absorption  power  existing  in  solacine,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  not  there. 

Besides,  my  observation  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  a colourless  body ; but,  according  to 
my  experiments,  it  has  especial  sensitiveness  for  violet 
and  blue  rays  ( .'ilittheilungen,  1874,  p.  233)  ; and  colourless 
morphia  increases,  in  my  experience,  the  sensitiveness  for 
green,  yellow',  and  red — a result  which,  to  those  who 
know  of  the  absorption  of  colour  by  colourless  bodies,  is 
nothing  extraordinary. 
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The  spectrum  colours  differ  materially  from  ordinary 
pigments,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  purity,  but  as  regards 
brightness,  which  has  also  much  influence  upon  the  result. 

The  yellow  of  the  spectrum  is,  according  to  Fraun- 
hofer’s and  Vierodt's  experiments,  a hundred  times 
brighter  than  the  indigo  of  the  spectrum  that  acts  most 
energetically,  speaking  photographically.  Such  intense 
brightness  is  possessed  by  no  yellow  pigment. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  chrome  yellow  in  my  colour 
table  with  the  ultramarine,  and  one  would  say  that  the 
yellow  is  at  least  double  as  bright  as  the  blue.  If,  then, 

1 observe  an  action  with  a spectrum  yellow  fifty  times  as 
bright,  equal  to  that  of  the  spectrum  blue,  it  follows,  as 
a matter  of  course,  that  the  matt  chrome  yellow,  compared 
to  the  blue,  cannot  produce  a similar  action.  We  must, 
therefore,  enhance  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver 
for  yellow  fifty  times  before  we  get  an  action  from  chrome 
yellow.  My  experiments  lead  me  to  hope  that  this  goal 
may  be  reached. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a criticism  on  the  expe- 
riments with  coloured  glass  undertaken  by  Lea, 
Spiller,  &c. 

More  recently  Dr.  Monckhoven  has  published  a series  of 
experiments  with  the  spectrum  itself,  and  this  gentleman 
has  been  unable  to  secure  the  results  attained  by  me.  He 
remarks  that  if  my  experiments  prove  right,  they  will 
influence  the  focus  points  of  photographic  lenses,  and  he 
therefore  repeated  my  experiments  with  the  best  con- 
structed apparatus,  lie  employed  a spectroscope  of  flour 
flint  prisms  and  condenser,  &c.,  with  which  he  obtained  a 
spectrum  of  forty  centimetres. 

I envy  my  worthy  colleague  such  an  apparatus,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  not  at  my  disposal,  for  I could  only 
obtain  for  my  experiments  one  throwing  a spectrum  of 
six  centimetres.  1 only  wish  the  precision  adopted  by 
my  colleague  in  regard  to  his  apparatus  had  been  observed 
also  in  his  communication.  In  reference  to  this  I must 
remark  that  Dr.  Monckhoven  quoted  my  results  with  much 
lack  of  precision. 

I was  not  a little  surprised  to  read  in  the  British  Journal 
of  19th  .June,  page  292,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Vogel,  a 
bromide  of  silver  plate  is  only  sensitive  to  rays  more 
refrangible  than  green.  That  is  rather  wide  of  my  remark 
( Mittheilungen , 1874,  page  234),  which  is  expressly  to  the 
effect  that  dry  bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  the  orange 
rays. 

It  is,  further,  an  incorrect  repetition  of  my  statement 
when  Dr.  Monckhoven  says  that  I affirm  *l  that  by  adding 
to  the  bromide  of  silver  any  colour  which  absorbs  a certain 
part  of  the  spectrum,  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness  in  the 
bromide  will  be  found  in  this  portion.”  Of  this  there  is 
nothing  in  my  communication  ; I only  said  that  coralline 
plates  showed  themselves  almost  as  sensitive  to  yellow  rays 
as  to  indigo.  Only  in  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver  does 
the  maximum  effect  reach  to  the  yellow  when  naphthaline 
red  is  used.  I am,  moreover,  much  surprised  that  Dr. 
Monckhoven  reports  that  I employed  only  one  prism  of 
flint  glass,  when  I stated  that  I used  a spectroscope  d vision 
directe.  As  erroneous  is  the  description  of  his  own  expe- 
riments. 

He  exposed  a wet  collodion  plate  to  the  spectrum,  and 
found  it  sensitive,  at  the  most,  as  far  as  line  1,450  of 
Kirchhoff ; or,  in  other  words,  to  green.  It  does  not 
transpire,  however,  whether  the  wet  plate  contained  bromo- 
iodide  of  silver  or  only  iodide  of  silver.  I took  it  to  be  of 
the  former  character.  Then  he  says  further  on  : “Bromide 
of  silver  in  wet  plates  is  not  more  sensitive  to  green  than 
iodide  of  silver.”  lie  then  says  that  he  has  tried  fuchsine, 
coralline,  &c.,  and  repeated  his  experiments  iu  every  form, 
and  yet  obtained  no  traces  of  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and 
red.  Fiually  he  adds  that,  if  he  is  rightly  informed,  similar 
(negative)  results  have  been  obtained  in  Bunsen’s  labora- 
tory at  Heidelberg,  that  an  illustrious  French  physicist 
(name?)  has  also  been  unable  to  secure  results,  and  that 


from  the  Ecole  Nonnale,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  in  Paris,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  Mr.  Spiller, 
Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Lea,  the  same  negative 
results  are  reported.  Tnere  is,  therefore,  a perfect  array 
of  opponents  in  the  field,  whose  names  alone  suffice, 
according  to  the  British  Journal,  to  give  my  results  the 
coup  de  grace,  and  banish  them  altogether. 

Of  Lea  and  Spiller's  assertions  I have  already  spoken. 
Experiments  made  without  the  spectrum  can  never  he 
taken  to  contradict  those  undertaken  with  it,  any  more 
than  experiments  without  collodion  can  be  employed  in 
combating  collodion  investigations. 

As  to  the  other  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven, I have  read  nothing  of  their  statements,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  say  anything.  Fortunately,  however,  Dr. 
Monckhoven  himself  furnishes  me  with  a means  to  contra- 
dict all  the  assertions.  He  anticipates  that  my  results 
with  red  light  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  diffused 
light,  which  comes  through  the  prism,  for  he  says  that  he 
is  quite  convinced  that  Dr.  Vogel’s  plates  show  neither 
line  D,  nor  line  C,  nor  lines  B and  A of  the  solar  spectrum. 
I have  however  plainly  photographed  lines  E,  D,  C,  B, 
and  a. 

“ The  publication  of  a photographic  spectrum  in  one  of 
the  journals  is  the  practical  plan  for  Dr.  Vogel  to  prove 
that  he  has  discovered  a new  process  for  the  photo- 
graphing of  the  yellow  and  red  portions  of  the  spectrum, 
and  would  be  a direct  proof  that  he  has  really  obtained  the 
results  in  question,”  says  Dr.  Monckhoven.  I am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  this  hint,  and  shall  take  the 
opportunity  of  making  public  several  photographs  of  the 
spectrum  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Iu  the  meantime  I may  say  a word  upon  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven’s  non-success.  He  employed  a slit  of  only  .V  m.m., 
while  I used  one  of  a quarter  of  a millimetre.  For  this 
reason  his  spectroscope  admitted  but  seven  and  a-half 
times  less  light  than  mine.  His  spectrum  stretched  to 
forty  centimetres,  seven  times  longer  than  mine,  and, 
therefore,  the  brightness  of  his  picture  was  7 by  74,  or 
fifty  times  weaker  than  mine.  I required  exposures  from 
three  to  fifteen  minutes.  If  Dr.  Monckhoven  desires  to 
obtain  the  same  result  with  his  weak  spectrum,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  minutes’  exposure  would  be  necessary. 
Instead  of  this  he  gave  two  minutes.  That  explains  a 
good  deal.  The  non-success  with  coloured  plates  has 
still  another  cause — he  has  most  likely  coloured  them  too 
highly.  At  the  first  glance,  one  might  think  that  much 
colour  would  be  beneficial.  My  first  experiments  proved  to 
me  the  contrary  with  naphthaline  red  and  aldehvd  green, 
and  the  explanation  of  this  is  easy. 

Every  particle  of  bromide  of  silver  is  surrounded  by  an 
envelope  of  coloured  collodion.  If  the  colouring  be  too 
dense,  the  light  is  too  much  weakened  by  absorption  before 
it  gets  to  the  bromide  of  silver,  and  is  not  then  in  a posi- 
tion to  act  vigorously  enough.  I prepared  four  plates, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  of  which  each  was  half  as  strongly 
tinted  as  the  previous  one ; the  one  least  tinted  showed 
the  highest  sensitiveness  for  yellow  rays,  the  darkest 
showed  no  action  at  all.  More  anon. 


GLUE  AND  ITS  USES. 

We  condense  from  an  article  in  the  Boston  Cabinet  Maker, 
originally  derived  from  Tomlinson's  Dictionary,  some  hints 
upon  glue  and  its  various  uses  which  may  prove  useful  to  our 
readers. 

The  better  sorts  of  glue  are  transparent,  especially  the 
thin  cakes  of  the  Salisbury  glue,  which  are  of  a clear  amber 
colour.  The  best  glue  swells  without  melting  when  im- 
mersed in  cold  water,  and  renews  its  former  size  on  drying. 
The  method  of  softening  it  for  use  is  to  break  it  into  small 
pieces,  soak  twenty-four  hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  melt 
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slowly  over  a tire  with  frequent  stirring.  When  prepared  in 
this  way  it  cools  down  into  a stiff  jelly,  which  requires  onlj 
a little  warming  to  tit  it  for  use.  Glue  must  not  be  used  in  a 
freezing  temperature. 

A strong  compound  of  glue  is  made  by  infusing  common 
glue  in  small  pieces  with  isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine,  jusi 
sufficient  to  cover  the  mixture.  Heat  is  then  cautiously  ap- 
plied, and  when  melted,  powered  chalk  is  added,  making 
the  whole  of  an  opaque  white.  A strong  glue,  which  will  re- 
sist water,  is  also  obtained  by  adding  half  a pound  of  com- 
mon isinglass  to  two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk,  and  evapo- 
rating the  mixture  to  a proper  consistency.  If  gelatine, 
which  has  been  swelled  in  cold  water,  be  immersed  in 
linseed  oil  and  heated,  it  dissolves  and  forms  a glue  of 
remarkable  tenacity,  which,  when  once  dry,  perfectly  resists 
damp.  Ordinary  glue  may  thus  be  dissolved,  and  a small 
quantity  of  red  lead,  in  powder,  added. 

If  appears  from  the  observations  of  M.  Schattenmann,  a 
glue-maker,  that  fresh  glue  dries  much  more  readily  than 
glue  that  has  been  once  or  twice  melted ; and  that  dry  glue 
steeped  in  cold  water  absorbs  different  quantities  of  water 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glue  ; and  the  proportion  of 
water  so  absorbed  may  be  used  as  test  of  the  quality  of  the 
glue. 

It  appears  that  fresh  glue  contains  water  of  composition, 
or  water  more  intimately  united  with  the  glue  than  water 
mixed  with  it  in  the  process  of  melting,  which  admits  of 
being  readily  disengaged  by  evaporation.  The  combined 
water  of  dry  glue  disappears  in  the  course  of  successive 
meltings  and  solidifications  to  which  glue  is  subjected. 
Glue  in  thin  plates  is  usually  of  better  quality  than  thick 
ones,  even  when  made  with  the  same  kind  of  gelatine,  be- 
cause the  thin  plates  admit  of  a more  complete  drying  than 
the  thick.  In  applying  M.  Schattenmann's  test,  dry  glue  is 
immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  at  the  temperature 
of  about  60°  Fahr.  A jelly  will  thus  be  formed,  the  quali- 
ties of  which  will  fairly  represent  those  of  the  glue.  For 
example  : the  finest  ordinary  glue,  or  that  made  from  white 
bones,  absorbs  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  that  a plate  weighing  three  grammes  produces 
thirty-nine  of  tine  elastic  jelly.  Glue  from  dark  bones 
absorbs  nine  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  produces  not 

uite  so  fine  a jelly.  The  ordinary  glue  of  Alsace  or  of 

ermany,  made  from  animal  refuse,  absorbs  five  times  its 
weight  of  water  producing  a soft  brown  jelly,  without  elas- 
ticity and  consistence,  and  falling  to  pieces  when  handled. 
The  common  glue  of  Boulogne  absorbs  three  and  a halt 
times  its  weight  of  water. 

Well-dried  glue  is  much  less  hygrometric  than  badly 
made  glues,  or  those  made  of  interior  materials.  The 
latter  are  liable  to  putrefaction.  The  water  of  composition 
seems  to  be  injurious  to  the  strength  of  glue,  which 
increases  in  proportion  to  its  diyness. 

“Glue  or  gelatine  has  lately  been  applied,  with  great 
success,  to  the  formation  of  moulds  for  castings.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  use  of  sands,  clay,  plaster  of  Paris, 
wax,  &e.,  in  forming  moulds  for  casting,  are  very  great 
whe’e  the  objects  to  be  repeated  are  complicated  in  form. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  ceutury  the  Germans 
introduced  the  use  of  glue  for  making  moulds,  which  was 
not  employed  in  this  country  until  about  the  year  1826, 
when  Mr.  Douglas  Fox  used  it  to  take  casts  from  his 
anatomical  preparations,  calcareous  concretious.  vegetable 
preparations,  &c.,  aud  in  order  to  give  greater  elasticity  to 
the  moulds  so  obtained,  and  to  keep  them  in  a tit  state  for 
use  during  a long  period,  he  mixed  treacle  with  the  glue; 
this,  however,  was  found  to  discolour  the  surface  of  all 
white  bodies,  and  its  application  being  limited  by  this 
objection,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

About  the  year  1844.  attention  was  again  called  to  this 
subject  by  the  production  in  France  of  a series  of  casts 
in  imitation  of  ivory  ; and  about  1846  the  Society  of  Arts 
of  London  offered  a prize  which  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
I raaohi  for  his  specimens  of  casting  in  plaster  composition 


in  imitation  of  ivory.  At  the  time  the  award  was  made 
‘he  nature  of  the  material  used  by  him  was  not  known  ; 
but  it  has  since  proved  to  be  pure  gelatine,  and  owing  to 
the  skilful  use  of  his  material  some  exquisite  electrotype 
casts  deposited  in  the  Geological  Museum  were  obtained 
from  objects  greatly  under  cost.  Mr.  Franchi  has  since 
•bund  that  he  can  obtain  from  a gelatine  mould  a cast  in 
gelatine  in  relief  without  losing  any  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
original.  This  has  enabled  him  to  apply  objects  modelled 
on  flat  surfaces  to  cylindrical  bodies,  thus  saving  the  labour 
and  expense  of  modelling.  One  great  advantage  of  gela- 
tine moulds  is,  that  casts  without  Seams  can  be  taken  from 
ihem. 

Diamond  Cement,  or  white  fish-glue,  is  made  of  isinglass 
dissolved  in  dilute  spirits  of  wine  or  common  gin.  The 
two  are  mixed  in  a bottle  loosely  corked,  and  gently  sim- 
mered in  a vessel  containing  boiling  water ; in  about  an 
hour  the  isinglass  will  be  dissolved,  and  ready  for  use. 
When  cold,  it  should  be  an  opaque,  milk-white  hard  jelly; 
it  is  remelted  by  immersion  in  warm  water,  but  the  cork 
should  be  at  the  same  time  loosened.  After  a time  a little 
spirit  should  be  added  to  replace  that  lost  by  evaporation. 


APPLICATION  OF  DR.  VOGEL’S  RECENT 
DISCOVERY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Scientific  American  writes  as 
follows : — “ The  interest  which  you  and  some  of  your 
readers  take  in  photography  may  render  the  following 
worthy  of  note.  Dr.  Vogel  has  discovered  that  a sensitive 
collodion  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  when  covered  with  some 
colouring  matter  which  obstructs  certain  rays  of  light,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  other  rays,  becomes  sensitive  to 
those  other  rays ; that  is,  those  rays  which  are  obstructed 
act  photographically  upon  that  film  just  in  proportion  as 
they  are  obstructed.  If  the  yellow  rays  are  stopped,  then 
the  film  becomes  sensitive  to  yellow  light,  and  yellow 
objects,  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  non- 
actiuic,  can  thus  be  photographed  as  easily  as  blue 
objects  have  been.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  photo- 
graphy since  the  discovery  of  that  art.  It  will  enable  us 
to  depict  objects  of  all  colours,  the  inability  to  do  which 
has  been  a great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  photo- 
graphy. I need  not  mention  the  numerous  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  applied : suffice  it  to  say  that  heretofore  only 
one  of  the  four  primary  colours  has  been  considered  to  be 
actinic— that  is,  the  blue.  As  to  the  theory  of  the  above, 
you  are  well  aware  that  there  are  two  theories  regarding 
the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  film,  one  called  the 
chemical,  the  other  the  physical  theory.  In  the  first  it  is 
claimed  that  the  reduction  of  the  silver  is  done  while  the 
light  is  acting  upon  the  film.  In  the  second  it  is  claimed 
that  a tremulous  or  vibratory  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  film  by  the  vibrations  of  light ; and  that  when  the  de- 
veloping solution  is  applied,  the  reduction  takes  place.  In 
either  case  it  is  the  vibration  of  light  that  does  the  work. 
The  reason  why  iodide  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
blue  ray  is,  it  is  thought,  that  the  wave  length  of  that  ray 
coincides  more  nearly  with  the  size  of  the  particles  of  the 
iodide  of  silver,  thereby  disturbing  or  tearing  them  apart 
more.  If  a sensitized  iodide  of  silver  film  be  held  before 
white  light,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  colour  apparent  is 
the  orange ; and  that  blue  objects  appear  black  when 
viewed  through  it,  showing  that  the  blue  rays  are  all 
obstructed.  That  film  is  therefore  sensitive  to  blue  light. 
Again,  suppose  we  give  that  film  a blue  colour,  then  the 
orange  or  yellow  rays  are  stopped.  As  action  and  reac- 
tion are  equal,  the  amount  of  resistance  exerted  by  the  film 
is  equal  to  the  amount  of  light  stopped  ; and  the  ray  which 
is  then  most  obstructed  has  the  greatest  action  on  the 
film.  Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me 
quite  reasonable  that  any  ray  may  be  made  actinic,” 
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THE  USE  OF  PORTABLE  SCREENS  IN 
PORTRAITURE. 

The  use  of  hand-screens  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
light  and  shade  in  portraiture  is  much  less  common  than 
is  deserves  to  be ; probably  not  one  professional  photo- 
grapher in  a thousand  in  this  country  availing  himself  of 
its  advantages.  In  the  old  Daguerreotype  days  such  aids 
were  more  commonly  used.  The  late  Mr.  Claudet  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  with  valuable  effect  a small  black 
screen  at  the  end  of  a long  rod,  for  modifying  the  effects 
of  light  upon  the  model.  Much  of  the  effective  distribu- 
tion of  shadow  in  Mrs.  Cameron’s  pictures  is  said  to  be 
due  to  similar  agency,  an  umbrella  or  parasol,  as  it  is 
alleged,  occasionally  doing  duty  as  a screen.  In  America, 
the  hand-screen  is  a recognized  adjunct  to  the  portrait 
studio,  more  than  one  ingenious  contrivance  for  the 
purpose  having,  we  believe,  been  patented. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  hand-screen  is  to  intercept 
light  and  increase  shadow,  but  it  may  be  used  to  reflect 
light  and  decrease  shadow.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a screen  varying  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches 
square,  or,  say,  an  oval  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  inches, 
covered  with  black  velvet,  and  attached  to  a handle,  say, 
six  feet  long.  Its  use  permits  the  sitter  to  be  placed  in 
the  full  blaze  of  a strong  light,  the  incidence  of  which  is 
modified  by  the  use  of  the  hand-screen  skilfully  and 
quietly  used  by  the  artist.  If  the  light  fall  too  strongly 
on  the  top  of  a head  of  glossy  hair,  making  it  appear  grey  ; 
if  it  fall  too  strongly  on  a grey  head,  making  it  appear 
white,  the  intervention  of  the  screen  during  part  of  the 
sitting  at  once  modifies  the  result.  If  a deeper  shadow  is 
required  on  one  side  of  the  face  or  on  some  portion  of  tin; 
drapery,  the  screen  is  brought  into  requisition,  and  the 
shadow  secured.  If  some  portion  of  a light  dress  is 
required  for  pictorial  purposes  to  be  kept  low  in  tone ; if 
a vast  expanse  6f  white  shirt-front  threaten  to  become  a 
mass  of  chalky  white,  swallowing  up  all  the  other  lights  in 
the  picture  ; if  some  portion  of  the  accessories  be  too  light 
and  obtrusive  ; if  a shadow  be  desired  in  the  background, 
the  skilful  use  of  the  screen  will  give  effect  to  the  aim  of 
the  artist  using  it.  Of  course  it  must  be  used  with  skill, 
and  a little  experience  will  be  necessary  to  master  all  its 
capabilities.  It  must  never  come  so  near  the  object  as  to 
give  abrupt  effects  ; it  must  never  be  held  quite  still ; 
care  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  shadow  extending  beyond 
the  desired  area.  Probably  screens  of  varied  sizes  would 
be  found  useful  in  securing  the  best  effects.  A screen 
with  one  white  side  would  undoubtedly  be  found  useful  in 
modifying  too  deep  a shadow  on  one  side  of  the  face,  or 
elsewhere,  by  throwing  a reflected  light  thereon. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  one  of  the  most  important 


points  in  the  use  of  the  screen,  demanding  skill  and  judg- 
ment, will  be  to  avoid  such  action  as  may  distract  the 
attention  of  the  sitter.  If  it  be  clumsily  and  injudiciously 
obtruded,  so  as  to  disturb  the  sitter  and  cause  movement, 
it  would  be  more  mischievous  than  useful.  But  this  is  not 
necessary : by  gentle  and  quiet  action  at  a sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  sitter,  a screen  may  be  used  so  as  to  scarcely 
attract  attention  at  all.  Many  skilled  Euglish  photo- 
graphers object  to  the  screens  on  the  score  of  risk,  and 
reject  such  aids  because  they  feel  confidence  in  their  own 
ability  to  secure  such  light  and  shade  as  they  desire  without 
the  risk  of  disturbance  to  the  sitter  which  they  conceive 
the  screen  involves.  In  the  most  skilled  hands  it  is  difficult, 
however,  in  some  studios,  without  much  and  constant 
alteration  of  blinds  and  curtains,  to  get  good  lighting,  and 
in  such  cases  the  screen  would  be  found  of  great  value. 
In  the  production  of  “ Rembrandts  ” the  screen  is  especially 
useful,  and  it  is  in  this  class  of  work  it  is,  we  believe, 
largely  used  in  the  United  States.  We  recently  had 
occasion,  in  speaking  of  a series  of  American  photographs, 
to  especially  mention  a point  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
in  which  too  many  English  photographers  were  wanting. 
In  almost  every  instance  the  folds  and  minute  markings  of 
the  shirt  fronts  in  the  portraits  of  gentlemen  were  per- 
fectly made  in  the  American  photographs,  the  linen 
generally  being  kept  considerably  in  shadow,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  shirt  being  the  principal  light  in  the  picture ; 
whilst  in  many  English  portraits  a mass  of  chalky  white 
linen,  with  scarcely  an  indication  of  fold  or  texture,  rivets 
the  eye  before  it  sees  the  face.  In  the  old  Daguerreotype 
time  to  which  we  have  referred,  a piece  of  black  cloth  was 
occasionally  arranged  over  the  expanse  of  white  linen,  and 
hastily  snatched  away  by  a string  attached  when  about 
half  of  the  time  of  exposure  had  elapsed,  the  aim  being  to 
avoid  a burnt-out,  solarized  mass  of  bluish-white  appearing 
in  the  picture.  This  was  a troublesome  and  risky  business ; 
for,  however  impressively  the  sitter  had  been  warned  to 
sit  still  and  take  no  notice  when  the  cloth  was  withdrawn, 
the  sitter  was  more  frequently  startled  than  not,  and  move- 
ment was  almost  inevitable,  at  least  in  the  first  plate 
exposed.  It  is  to  the  skilful  use  of  the  hand-screen,  we 
believe,  the  subdued  effect  of  linen  is  chiefly  due  in 
American  pictures ; and  it  is  undoubtedly  a result  worth 
emulating.  We  subjoin  a diagram  and  some  hints  on  the 


subject  which  recently  appeared  in  Anthony’s  Bulletin  in 
relation  to  a screen  recently  patented,  in  the  United  States, 
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by  Carl  Meyer.  It  may  be  suggestive  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  such  aid  ; and  as 
the  screen  is  not  patented  in  this  country,  all  the  hints  are 
fully  at  the  uncontrolled  service  of  English  photographers. 

‘•The  cut  represents  Meyer’s  patent  hand-screen  and 
reflector,  the  latest  and  best  thing  out  for  controlling 
the  light.  It  is  conceded  that  the  use  of  the  common 
hand-screeu  in  a variety  of  forms  is  the  best  possible 
method  of  controlling  the  light  on  the  subject,  permitting, 
as  it  does,  the  placing  of  the  sitter  near  the  middle  of  the 
strongest  light,  thereby  shortening  the  exposure  without 
producing  harsh  effects.  This  principle  of  the  screen 
itself  has  been  long  known  and  used,  and  is  not  patent- 
able  ; but  new  apparatus  for  supporting  or  wielding  it  is, 
and  the  apparatus  we  would  call  your  attention  to  is  the 
simplest,  cheapest,  most  convenient,  and  effective  yet 
invented  for  supporting  a screen  or  reflector  in  any 
possibly  required  position. 

“ It  is  made  of  three  walnut  sticks,  each  four  feet  long. 
Two  of  these  cross  each  other  to  stretch  the  screen,  which 
is  simply  fastened  by  four  tacks.  The  third  stick  has  a 
metal  handle  at  one  end,  while  the  other  end  is  loosely 
screwed  to  the  crossing  of  the  screen  stretcher.  Near  the 
handle  the  staff  passes  through  a universal  joint  made 
spherical  for  symmetry.  This  completes  the  attachment. 
It  weighs  two  and  a-half  pounds,  and  when  shipped  it 
packs  into  a bundle  four  feet  long,  averaging  about  one 
inch  thick,  and  so  can  be  sent  cheaply  and  without  fear  of 
breakage.  When  used,  a socket  iii  the  sphere  fits  over 
the  top  of  any  head-rest  shaft  as  a support  for  the  whole. 
As  a preferable  support  we  make  a base  of  metal  with 
column  of  wood,  and  shaft  of  hard  wood  or  gas  pipe, 
adjustable  high  or  low ; thus  lightening  and  cheapening 
it,  and  making  it  very  difficult  to  upset,  as  the  weight 
nearly  all  lies  in  the  base. 

“The  apparatus  is  wielded  by  the  metal  handle,  and 
the  peculiar  universal  joint  permits  complete  revolutions 
of  the  screen  in  any  place.  The  screen  also  revolves  upon 
the  end  of  the  staff,  and  the  staff  itself  twists  in  its  joint, 
thus  allowing  the  screen  to  be  placed  in  any  position  as 
freely  as  if  supported  by  the  hand  alone.  The  metal 
handle  serves  as  a perfect  counterpoise,  and  the  slight 
friction  of  the  parts  retain  it  fixed  in  any  position  when 
the  hand  lets  go.  It  can  instantly  be  raised  or  lowei-ed  in 
the  column  to  suit  standing  or  sitting  pictures,  without 
carrying  it  bodily  from  right  to  left.  It  has  no  machinery 
about  it,  no  dangling  weights,  pulleys,  or  cords  to  catch. 
As  a reflector  alone  it  is  unequalled,  and,  when  inverted, 
forms  a concave  reflector  by  the  sagging  of  the  cloth, 
whereby  light  may  be  concentrated  upon  any  spot  alone. 
When  used  both  as  screen  and  reflector,  it  will  correct  all 
the  faults  of  a defective  skylight  except  leaking,  and  by 
it  finer  effects  of  light  can  be  got  more  conveniently  than 
is  possible  in  any  other  way. 

“ Directions  for  Use.— Cross  the  two  light  sticks  for  a 
screen-stretcher,  and  at  their  junction  screw  the  end  of 
the  weighted  staff.  The  spherical  joint  slips  over  the  top 
of  the  upright  rod  of  any  ordinary  head-rest,  and  screws 
down,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  prevent  moving  easily.  A 
square  yard  of  cloth  may  then  be  attached  by  four  tacks 
in  the  ends  of  the  screen-stretcher.  Next  adjust  the 
weighted  staff  so  as  to  exactly  balance  in  the  spherical 
joint,  and  the  screen  will  then  be  found  moveable  to  any 
required  position,  always  perfectly  poised,  and  remaining 
firmly  fixed  when  the  handle  is  released.  The  screws  may 
be  tightened  if  the  apparatus  moves  too  easily.  The 
^ attachment  is  wielded  by  the  weighted  handle,  the  inten- 
* tion  being  to  control  the  light  by  reflecting  it  on  the 
subject  or  screening  it  from  too  direct  light,  and  any 
desired  effect  is  instantly  attainable.  If  the  apparatus  is 
used  solely  as  a reflector  it  will  save  space  if  the  screen - 
stretcher  is  attached  about  fourteen  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  staff,  and  the  screen  itself  is  loosely  stretched  so  that 
when  the  frame-work  is  presented  to  the  sitter  the  screen 


sags  into  a concave  reflector,  to  concentrate  light  on  any  one 
point  when  desirable. 

“ As  the  result  of  several  years’  experience  with  the 
screen,  we  advise  the  use  of  paper  cambric  as  not  requiring 
any  hem,  and  cheap  enough  to  throw  away  when  soiled. 
White  softens  the  light,  but  does  not  ■control  it,  and  is 
recommended  only  when  it  is  required  to  flatten  the  effect 
in  whole-length  figures.  Coloured  screens,  pink  or  pale 
yellow,  or  any  non-actinic  shade  approximating  to  the 
colour  of  freckles,  tan,  or  scars,  are  influential  in  lessening 
retouching  on  negatives,  as  the  face  is  lighted  all  one 
colour.  For  a semi-opaque  screen  or  for  a reflector  this 
will  be  found  more  generally  useful  than  any  other. 

“ For  perfect  control  of  the  light  by  a screen  we  recom- 
mend the  opaque  or  black  screen,  when  the  head  or  face  is 
the  sole  object.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  control 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  or  unartistic  operators,  but 
the  effects  are  more  brilliant,  and  the  requisite  softness  is 
obtainable  by  moving  the  screen  farther  from  the  subject 
and  out  of  the  camera’s  view. 

11  As  a screen  over  the  camera  itself  it  confers  all  the 
advantages  of  the  theoretically  perfect  tunnel  light,  with 
none  of  its  defects,  thus  lighting  the  subject  properly,  and 
shading  the  camera.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA* 
Printing  has  too  commonly  been  regarded  amongst  photo- 
graphers as  a common-place  and  easy  operation,  which 
might  be  relegated  to  the  care  of  boys  and  girls,  with, 
perhaps,  a little  supervision  from  an  experienced  person  ; 
and  the  skilled  printer  who  devotes  himself  solely  to  that 
branch  of  the  art  is  rarely  as  highly  remunerated  as  the 
equally  skilled  operator.  If  the  whole  art  of  printing 
consisted  in  producing  a moderately  accurate  impression 
from  a negative,  and  nothing  more,  nothing  would  be 
more  simple  and  easy.  But,  properly  estimated,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  printer  is  something  much  higher.  The  skilled 
printer  must  be  able  to  produce,  not  simply  the  best  im- 
pression of  which  a negative  is  capable,  but  he  must  be 
able  to  produce,  if  necessary,  a much  better  picture  than 
any  simply  printed  impression  can  present.  He  must  not 
simply  be  master  of  the  various  modes  of  vignetting  and 
masking  to  produce  various  shaped  medallions,  but  he 
must  understand  the  art  of  masking,  shading,  toning-down, 
and  double  printing,  with  a view  to  artistic  effect.  He 
must  be  master  of  his  methods,  so  as  to  produce  the  varied 
tones  which  may  be  required  with  certainty  and  evenness. 
He  must  be  able  to  prepare  his  materials,  keep  them  in 
order,  and  recognize  and  rectify  disordered  conditions. 
He  must  do  this  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  paper 
and  other  material ; and  he  must  be  able  to  secure  the 
nearest  approximation  to  permanency  which  can  be  hoped 
for  in  silver  printing  on  albutnenized  paper.  These  are 
some  of  the  leading  qualifications  of  a priuter  in  an  ordin- 
ary photographic  establishment.  If  he  can  print  well  by 
development  on  collodion  and  paper ; print  well  on  plain 
paper  and  on  opal  glass  ; and  has  some  acquaintance  with 
the  various  permanent  printing  processes,  so  much  the 
better.  But  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  possession  of  an 
approximate  mastery  of  the  details  we  have  mentioned 
involves  an  amount  of  accomplishment  in  the  art  not 
usually  possessed  by  boys  and  girls,  and  entitles  the 
possessor  to  a position  not  in  any  way  inferior  to  that  of 
skilled  hands  in  any  branch  of  the  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  real  importance  of  printing  pro- 
cesses, it  is  curious  how  comparatively  little  has  been 
published  on  the  subject.  In  all  manuals  it,  of  course, 
bears  a part,  but  often  a small  one ; and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  tractates,  no  work  has  been  devoted  to 

* “ The  Practical  Printer : a Complete  Manual  of  Photographic  Printing. 
By  Charles  \V.  II.  arn.  Containing  Pull  Details  concerning  all  the  Styles 
and  Processes  of  Plain  and  Albumen  Paper  Printing,  and  of  Printing  on 
Porcelain.”  (Philadelphia:  Bknkrman  and  tVusox  ; and  London  : Piper 
and  Carter.) 
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the  subject.  In  the  work  before  us,  however,  silver  print' 
ing  and  everything  connected  therewith  is  treated  most 
exhaustively,  and  the  work  is  evidently  that  of  a practical 
man  who  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  experience 
in  every  branch  of  regular  work,  as  well  as  with  familiarity 
of  the  various  forms  of  fancy  printing,  which  have  pre- 
vailed more  in  America  than  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hearn 
manifestly  thoroughly  understands  his  work,  and  is,  more- 
over, a clear  and  vigorous  writer.  As  we  intend  making 
some  copious  extracts  from  this  work,  with  comments  and 
suggestions,  we  will  commence  with  the  author’s  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  printing  room.  lie  says  : — 

“ For  good  success  at  printing  it  is  necessary  that  the 
printing  room  should  be  convenient  to  work  in,  and  well 
supplied  with  those  materials,  &e.,  which  are  so  necessary 
for  fine  work. 

“A  good  printer,  like  a good  surgeon,  mav  do  very  well 
with  a few  conveniences,  but  he  will  more  likely  do  better 
with  more.  A good  draughtsman  may  do  very  well  with 
his  pen  and  parallel  rulers,  but  he  can  do  much  better  by 
the  use  of  a set  of  instruments,  and  that  necessity,  a ‘ T 
square.’ 

“ The  term  instruments,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
is  applied  to  anything  by  which  an  effect  is  brought  about, 
and  consequently  our  printing  boards,  vignette  blocks,  &c., 
are  instruments  in  the  case  of  the  photographic  printer  ns 
well  as  the  case  of  surgical  tools  are  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon.  A skilful  workman,  when  once  asked,  by 
the  foreman  of  an  establishment,  what  was  the  instrument 
he  had  used  to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  so  nicely,  replied  : 
‘My  hands  are  the  best  instruments  I have  outside  of  my 
brain.’ 

“ So  it  is  with  the  photographic  printer,  for  his  hands 
are  subordinate  to  that  mightier  and  more  valuable  instru- 
ment, the  brain  ; and  consequently  a ‘thinking  man’  is 
far  more  successful  than  a merely  mechanical  one  (although 
the  latter  may  have  all  the  conveniences  possible),  for  ‘ the 
brain  conceives  what  the  hands  execute  ;’  and  if  a person 
does  not  use  his  brain  to  good  advantage,  verily  his  work 
will  show  it. 

“Now  the  whole  attention  of  the  brain  can  be  used 
very  advantageously  in  the  printing  room  of  the  gallery, 
as  well  as  in  the  ‘ skylight  and  the  dark  room.’  There  is 
a great  mistake  often  made  in  the  ‘fitting  out'  of  a 
photographic  gallery,  in  placing  about  all  of  the  money  in 
the  ‘ reception  room,’  and  leaving  a few  dollars  to  go  into 
the  printing  department,  and  a few  more,  perhaps,  in  the 
dark  and  operating  rooms.  A good  housewife  does  not 
commence  at  the  parlour  and  furnish  down  to  the  kitchen, 
but  she  commences  first  at  the  culinary  department,  and 
after  she  has  furnished  that  (her  work-room),  she  then 
commences  to  furnish  her  sitting  room,  and  finally  her 
parlour.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be  with  the  photo- 
grapher: he  should  look  first  to  the  skylight  and  then  to 
the  nicely  fitting  out  of  this,  the  operating  room,  which, 
of  course,  includes  the  cameras,  lenses,  backgrounds,  See. 
He  then  sees  to  his  dark  room,  and  next,  but  by  no  means 
least,  he  sees  to  the  printing  room  : and  then,  finally  and 
lastly,  to  his  reception  room,  which  he  furnishes  as  his 
means  will  permit. 

“ An  elegantly  furnished  reception  room  does  not  vouch 
for  good  work,  although  it  may  indicate  that  the  pro- 
prietor had  money,  or  that  he  had  found  somebody  who 
would  trust. 

“A  customer,  when  she  wishes  her  ‘ likeness  taken,’ 
does  not  look  to  see  if  the  reception  room  is  nicely 
furnished,  and  thus  decide  as  to  whether  she  will  be  suited 
or  not ; not  at  all — she  wishes  to  see  samples  of  work,  and 
then  decides.  And  since  this  is  so,  should  we  not 
endeavour  to  have  conveniences,  &e.,  in  doing  our  work, 
so  that  the  samples  and  work  in  general  will  be  excellent, 
since  it  is  this,  and  not  the  elegance  of  the  reception  room, 
that  brings  in  the  customers  ? 

"Another  illustration  that  the  elegance  of  the  apart- 


ments, &c.,  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  the  customer 
judges  the  work  of  the  photographer,  is  very  well  illus- 
trated in  that  of  a well-known  Parisian  gallery,  where  the 
patrons  of  the  establishment  are  obliged  to  leave  their 
carriages  at  the  entrance  of,  and  walk  through,  a narrow 
lane,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  directly  into  the  ope- 
rating room,  as  the  gallery  has  no  reception  room  whatever 
worthy  of  mention.  The  ladies  usually  make  their  engage- 
ments through  a gentleman  friend,  and  then  proceed,  all 
attired,  in  their  carriages  to  the  studio,  and  are  then  imme- 
diately posed.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  the 
patrons  are  obliged  to  keep  their  engagements  to  within 
five  minutes  or  so,  or  they  lose  their  appointment  for  that 
day. 

“ The  general  opinion  among  photographers  is,  that  any 
place  will  do  for  a printing  room,  and  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  printers  are  so  well  known  to  have  very  inconvenient 
rooms,  &c.,  where  they  almost  invariably  are  obliged  to 
labour  under  extreme  difficulties.  Printing  rooms  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  poor  printer  will  not  freeze  in  the 
winter  nor  roast  in  the  summer ; and,  outside  of  the 
printer’s  own  personal  comfort,  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms  is  a matter  worthy  of  the  strictest  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer,  or  else  he  cannot  expect  good 
work  ; and  if  he  does  expect  it,  without  proper  attention 
being  given  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  negatives 
are  printed,  then  he  is  sure  to  he  disappointed. 

“The  negatives  should  no  more  be  printed  out  of  doors 
in  the  winter  time  (more  especially  if  the  day  is  very  cold) 
than  they  ought  to  be  taken  there,  posing  and  all  being 
accomplished,  while  there  is  light  sufficient  to  enable  the 
photographer  to  ‘ take  a picture.’  As  before  said,  the 
fitting  out  of  the  printing  room  is  a matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  although  it  has  not  been  recognized  by 
the  many  photographers,  yet  it  has  by  the  few.” 

Mr.  Hearn  then  proceeds  to  describe  certain  printing 
and  toning  rooms  in  l’ortland,  which  he  considers  models 
of  excellence.  In  our  next  we  will  follow  him  into  some 
details  of  practical  work. 


THE  TRUTHFULNESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A curious  episode  in  connection  with  the  Tichborne  case 
has  just  been  revived  in  the  Englishman  (a  journal  con- 
ducted by  Ur.  Kenealy)  which  closely  concerns  the  trust- 
worthiness of  photography  as  a recorder.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  referred  on  the 
bench  to  the  photograph  of  the  “ Grotto,”  which  had  been 
produced  in  evidence,  as  having  been  “ concocted,”  and 
reflecting  the  highest  disgrace  on  the  producer.  It  tran- 
spired about  the  time  that  the  photographer  was  Mr. 
Wyatt,  of  Fareliam,  a gentleman,  as  we  then  remarked, 
standing  high  in  his  profession  as  a very  skilful  photo- 
grapher. Such  a statement  from  the  bench  was  necessa- 
rily of  a very  damaging  character,  and  the  only  explanation 
which  at  the  time  appeared  was  a statement  from  Mr. 
Guildford  Onslow,  to  the  effect  that  the  photographs  pre- 
sented a perfectly  honest  transcript  of  the  scene  at  the  time 
they  were  taken,  which  was  at  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
whilst  the  Chief  Justice  had  visited  it  in  winter.  This 
was  the  only  vindication  Mr.  Wyatt  received  at  the  time 
against  this  painful  charge.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Mr.  Wyatt  at  once  wrote  to  his  lordship  making  explana- 
tion and  protest,  and  offering  to  submit  the  negative  for 
examination  ; but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  letter  in 
court,  nor  was  any  answer  received.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Wyatt  forwarded  his  letters  to  the  Englishman, 
and  also  sends  us  copies,  which,  in  vindication  of  his  pro- 
fessional reputation,  he  asks  us  to  publish.  They  arc  as 
follows : — 

“ 1,  West-place,  Fareham,  Hants.,  20th  January.  1874-. 

“ My  Loud, — May  it  please  your  Lordship,  in  last  Wednesday’s 
report  of  the  trial  of  the  Claimant  for  perjury  at  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  your  Lordship,  in  discussing  the  point  about  the 
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‘ Grotto,’  made  use  of  the  following  remarks  respecting  the 
photograph  of  that  place  : — ‘ I was  never  more  astonished  in  my 
life  when  I visited  the  place  after  having  seen  the  photograph  of 
it.  I could  not  have  supposed  that  the  photograph  could  have  so 
disguised  it,  and  it  reflects  the  highest  disgrace  and  shame  on  the 
man  who  concocted  it.’  I beg  most  respectfully  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  I am  an  artist  of  many  years’  standing,  and  am 
honoured  with  the  patronage  of  a large  circle  of  highly-respectable 
and  influential  people,  whose  good  opinion  1 am  most  anxious  to 
rpfain  and  merit. 

“With  regard  to  the  photograph  in  question.  I can  only  say 
that  having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Guildford  Onslow,  M.P.,  to 
visit  the  ‘Grotto.’  and  take  some  views  of  it,  1 went,  accompanied 
only  by  my  assistant,  and  after  having  made  a careful  survey  of 
the  place,  I selected  those  parts  which  f deemed  most  suitable  to 
give  a correct  view  of  the  place. 

My  apparatus  was  of  a first-class  quality,  and  1 used  my  best 
judgment  in  taking  the  views,  which,  notwithstanding  the  mi- 
favourable  state  of  the  weather,  I consider  successful. 

“ They  were  taken  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  appearance  of  the 
place  in  the  month  of  November. 

“However  much  the  severe  censure  your  Lordship  passed 
upon  me  and  my  woik  may  tend  to  injure  my  character  and 
business,  I have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  i did  my  best  by 
the  aid  of  nature  to  produce  true  representations  of  the  object. 

“ Your  Lordship  must  be  aware  that  a photographer  can  only 
falsify  by  tampering  with  the  negatives ; and  I am  willing  to 
submit  them,  either  for  the  inspection  of  your  Lordship,  or  to  any 
experienced  artist  your  Lordship  may  be  pleased  to  appoint.  It  is 
with  great  timidity  I venture  to  address  a gentleman  occupying 
the  high  position  your  Lordship  does,  but  I cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  more  exalted  the  station  and  character  of  the  censor,  the 
deeper  must  be  the  wound  to  my  personal  feelings,  and  the  more 
serious  injury  to  my  moral  and  professional  character. — Awaiting 
your  Lordship’s  reply,  I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

“Arthur  Wyatt. 

“ Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  Queen's  Bench,  Westminster.” 

“ 1,  West  Place,  Farehain,  Hants. 

“ 21st  February,  1874. 

“ Mr  Lord, — May  it  please  your  Lordship : Being  desirous  of 
showing  your  Lordship  the  marked  difference  in  the  ‘Grotto’ 
now,  and  when  I photographed  it  in  September  last,  I have  within 
the  last  ten  days  attended  at  the  spot,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
the  tenant,  taken  another  photograph  of  it  from  the  same  point  as 
the  one  taken  in  September,  both  of  which  I now  take  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  for  your  Lordship’s  inspection.  1 would  also  take 
the  liberty  of  informing  your  Lordship  that  one  reason  of  the 
marked  difference  is,  as  I was  informed  by  the  tenant  of  the  mill, 
on  account  of  a number  of  sheep  being  in  the  Grotto  several  days 
since  the  first  photograph  was  taken. — I have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

“Arthur  Wyatt. 

“ The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
Bart.,  Queen’s  Bench,  Westminster.” 

It  is  C|uite  beyond  our  province  to  enter  into  comment 
of  any  kind  upon  the  trial  in  question,  or  any  of  its  inci- 
dents ; but  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Wyatt  in  his  mortification  on  receiving  a public  censure 
without  the  means  of  equally  public  explanation  and  vindi- 
cation. The  Englishman  regards  it  as  a flagrant  example 
of  conscious  and  intentional  injustice — a view  of  the  case 
which  can  scarcely  afford  Mr.  Wyatt  any  satisfaction. 
Whilst  in  justice  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  if  not  of  vital  importance 
to  justice  in  the  case,  it  would  have  been  desirable  that 
some  publicity  should  have  been  given  to  the  letters  in 
court,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  judges  were  at 
the  time  inundated  with  letters  on  the  case,  the  majority 
of  which  were,  if  we  remember  rightly,  as  announced  from 
the  bench,  put  aside  unopened,  attempts  to  influence  the 
court  by  indirect  evidence  or  argument  being  very  pro- 
perly resisted.  We  cannot  with  certainty  indicate  the 
best  or  proper  mode  which  should  have  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  to  set  himself  right ; bat  it  is  probable  that  he 
ought  to  have  commuuicated  with  the  counsel  for  the 
dsfeqoe,  who  could  have  brought  the  matter  before  the 
court  in  due  course,  At  any  rate,  we  apprehend  that  pub* 


lication  of  his  letters  now  vindicates  Mr.  Wyatt  from  the 
charge  of  either  bad  faith  or  incapacity  in  the  eyes  of  his 
patrons  and  professional  brethren. 


l’ORTABLE  TENT. 

BY  j.  h.  b. 

After  many  trials  in  making  tents  for  the  wot  process  in 
the  field,  I have  fixed  upon  one  which  I have  found  most 
efficient  and  convenient,  and  which  in  the  minor  details  of 
construction,  I think,  possesses  some  novelties.  It  consists 
of  four  upright  poles  ( ahcd , fig.  1)  6 feet  G inches  high, 
made  of  deal  one  inch  square,  and  rounded  towards  the 
ends,  upon  each  of  which  a brass  ferrule  is  placed.  The 
two  poles  on  each  side  of  the  tent  (a  b and  c d)  are  con- 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Pig.  1 shows  the  poles  and  table  without  the  cords  and  covering;  fig.  2, 
twopdes  (n  and  b)  as  placed  for  packing  ; fig  3,  the  tent  ready  for  use,  two 
of  the  cords  not  beiDg  shown. 


nected  by  crosspieces  (e  and  /)  2 feet  6 inches  long,  li  inch 
deep,  and  |-inch  thick,  hinged  in  the  middle,  and  work- 
ing on  pivots  at  each  end,  so  that  the  two  poles  may 
lie  close  together  for  packing  ( vide  fig.  2,  which  shows 
them  slightly  separated.) 

When  the  tent  is  erected,  these  crosspieces  are  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  poles,  and  upon  them  the  table(f),  consist- 
ing of  three  half-inch  boards  2 ft.  G in.  long  and  6 in.  wide, 
tongued  and  grooved  and  hinged  together  so  as  to  fold  up, 
rests.  The  table  is  retained  in  its  position  by  a small  stud 
entering  each  of  the  poles  (l>  and  </)  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  a hook  and  eye  at  each  of  its  other  corners,  thus 
having  the  effect  of  rendering  the  joints  in  the  crosspieces 
(e  and  /)  rigid.  Two  straps  (g  g)  nailed  on  these  latter, 
near  the  hinges,  and  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  adjoining- 
poles,  assist  in  bearing  the  weight  of  the  table,  and  easing 
the  strain  upon  the  hinged  joints.  The  cover  of  the  tent, 
which  is  made  of  black  calico  lined  with  yellow,  and  which 
reaches  down  to  the  ground,  is  fixed  to  the  poles,  and  is 
never  taken  off.  Thus  the  whole  arrangement  consists  of 
only  two  parts,  the  tent  and  the  table.  To  the  top  of  each 
pole  a light  cord  is  fixed  (outside  the  covering,  of  course) 
of  suitable  length,  and  having  the  usual  means  for  tight- 
ening each  cord,  instead  of  going  round  a notch  in  the 
wooden  peg  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the  ground,  passes 
through  a hole  in  it,  which  prevents  the  peg  from  becom- 
ing detached  and  lost,  and  keeps  each  on  its  proper  cord 
ready  for  driving  in.  A glass  window  (not  seen  in  figures) 
three  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  high,  having  a wooden 
shutter,  and  capable  of  being  opened  to  admit  air,  is 
inserted  in  a light  wooden  frame  let  into  the  calico  just 
above  the  operating  table.  On  the  left  side  (a  b),  just 
below  the  crosspiece,  is  another  window  formed  of  yellow 
calico.  At  this  window  the  development  is  performed,  the 
operator  sitting  on  a box,  stone,  or  other  temporary  sup- 
port, and  all  washings  and  spillings  going  on  to  the 
ground.  By  a simple  arrangement  of  double  curtains 
along  the  side  (a  c)  a door  is  formed,  which  is  perfectly 
secure  against  the  admission  of  light ; aqd  a piece  of 
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coarse  canvas,  six  inches  wide,  sewn  along  the  bottom  of 
the  calico,  covering  and  lying  close  on  the  uneven  ground 
excludes  all  light  from  that  quarter,  stones  or  other 
weights  being  put  on  if  necessary. 

This  tent  will  stat'd  almost  any  amount  of  wind,  and  is 
extremely  roomy  and  convenient  to  work  in,  and  I have 
used  it  successfully  with  the  thermometer  at  115®  in  the 
shade,  generally  leaving  the  window  and  door  open  on 
going  out. 

To  erect  the  tent,  drive  in  the  two  pegs  belonging  to 
poles  b and  d as  nearly  as  you  can  guess  in  their  proper 
places.  Raise  the  tent  up  by  holding  b and  d in  the  hands 
inside  the  covering  ; then  stretch  out  the  crosspieces,  and 
when  the  covering  is  tight  on  the  three  sides,  ab,  bd,  and  dc, 
and  the  interval  between  a and  c is  equal  to  bd,  push  the 
poles  down,  so  that  the  short  pins  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  poles  shall  just  enter  the  ground.  By  laying  hold 
of  one  of  the  two  remaining  cords,  the  tent  will  be  kept 
in  its  position  while  a third  peg  is  driven  in  and  its  cord 
tightened ; and  the  fourth  will  render  the  whole  secure. 
Now  put  the  table  in  its  place,  and  fix  it  with  the  hooks 
and  eyes.  Five  minutes  is  ample  time  to  do  all  this,  and 
two  minutes  for  taking  the  tent  down  and  rolling  and  tying 
it  up,  for  which  latter  purpose  the  stretching  cords  are 
used. 

In  travelling,  the  tent  and  tripod  legs,  w hich  are  nearly 
as  long  as  the  tent  poles  (so  that  the  camera  may  be  placed 
on  a level  of  the  eye  of  a person  standing),  are  made  up 
with  the  table  in  one  package,  which  is  light  enough  to  be 
carried  by  a small  boy.  Instead  of  the  table  of  boards,  a 
box  with  divisions  for  the  various  bottles,  &c.,  might  be 
substituted,  and  would  save  trouble  in  packing. 


NOTE  ON'  THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  THE 
CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  SOLAR  LIGHT. 

BY  DR.  T.  L.  PHIPSON,  F C.S.,  ETC.* 

The  method  employed  by  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe 
having  been  recently  called  in  question,  as  leading  to  au 
exaggerated  conception  of  the  amount  of  chemical  energy 
in  the  solar  rays,  Marchandf  has  had  recourse  to  an 
apparatus  which  is  merely  a modification  of  that  invented 
in  1859  by  my  lamented  friend  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  In 
this  apparatus  light  acts  upon  a solution  of  ferric  chloride 
containing  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  chemical 
intensity  is  measured  by  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid 
evolved. 

Many  years  ago  I made  some  experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Paris,  and  described  a method  J which  I believe 
capable  of  giving  more  accurate  results  than  any  hitherto 
obtained.  Having  discovered  that  a colourless  solution  of 
molybdate  of  ammonia  in  sulphuric  acid  became  greenish 
blue  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  colourless  again  during 
the  night,  and  that  the  amount  of  chemical  action  exerted 
to  produce  this  tint  may  be  accurately  determined  by  a 
dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  it  suffices  to 
operate  always  upon  the  same  quantity  of  substance,  and 
to  expose  it  to  the  light  for  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
in  every  respect  in  the  same  conditions,  in  order  to  possess 
a perfectly  accurate  process  by  means  of  which  the  problem 
of  the  chemical  intensity  of  solar  light  may  some  day  be 
solved  in  a completely  satisfactory  manner. 


ECONOMY  IN  PRINTING. 

BY  J.  H.  B. 

In  printing  large  numbers  from  the  same  negative,  the 
following  plan  is  not  without  advantage  as  saving  both 
time  and  materials,  and  making  all  the  copies  exactly 
alike.  Having  determined  upon  the  exact  shape  and  size 
of  the  finished  photograph,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the 
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negative  to  be  included,  cut  out  with  precision,  in  thin 
paper,  au  opening  of  the  same  size  and  form,  place  this  on 
the  face  of  the  negative  in  the  required  position,  taking 
care  that  the  vertical  lines  of  the  picture  are  parallel  with 
the  side3  of  the  opening,  and  fix  it  there  by  sticking  it  to 
the  face,  or,  turning  it  down,  to  the  edge  or  back,  with 
gum  or  bee's  wax  (preferably  the  latter,  as  it  does  not 
wrinkle  the  paper).  Sensitize  the  positive  paper  in  sheets 
of  the  largest  size  convenient,  and,  having  marked  it  off  in 
pencil  on  the  back  into  pieces  of  the  exact  size  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  mask,  cut  them  out  with  a sharp  knife  on  a strip 
of  glass.  In  printing,  each  piece  is  laid  in  the  opening  of 
the  mask,  and  exposed  as  usual. 

By  this  method  the  least  possible  quantities  of  paper, 
sensitizer,  and  other  solutions  are  expended  ; each  print  is 
most  accurately  and  neatly  cut,  ready  for  mounting  ; all 
the  copies  take  in  exactly  the  same  parts  of  the  negative  ; 
and  the  uprightness  of  the  vertical  lines  is  easily  preserved. 
Oval,  circular,  or  vignette  pictures  may  be  done  by  the 
same  means. 


BEER  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — I thank  you  for  your  courteous  notice  of  my 
communication  regarding  Captain  Abney’s  beer  process. 
I fuily  concur  in  your  remarks  respecting  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining,  in  many  cases,  accurate  formulas;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  beer,  permit  me  to  say  that  I believe  it  to  be 
a great  element  of  success  in  this  process — so  far,  at  least, 
as  rapidity  is  concerned — for  the  following  reasons. 

My  first  experiment  was  made  with  some  of  Whitbread’s 
bottled  ale,  and  I obtained  successful  negatives,  giving  the 
brown  colour  stated  by  Captain  Abney  to  be  the  result  of 
“proper  exposure  and  good  manipulation;”  but  these 
plates  received  six  times  the  exposure  necessary  for  wet 
negatives. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  with  some  beer  brewed  at 
Newport,  the  water  for  which  is  drawn  from  Carisbrooke, 
and  is  identical  with  that  in  the  celebrated  well  within  the 
castle.  These  plates  required  double  the  exposure  of  those 
above  referred  to,  and  the  colour  was  of  an  indefinable  kind 
of  deep  green — very  excellent,  however,  for  printing 
purposes. 

My  third  trial  was  made  with  some  Shanklin  beer,  and 
the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  the  deposit  being  of  a blue- 
black  colour. 

My  fourth  experiment  was  conducted  with  what  is  known 
as  ” Anglo-Bavarian  ” ale — very  excellent  for  drinking 
purposes,  but  totally  useless  (to  me,  at  least)  for  dry  plate 
work.  I failed  with  this  beer  to  start  with,  but  I attributed 
my  failure  to  other  causes,  until  I had  closed  up  every 
avenue  of  escape  from  my  dilemma  but  the  beer,  which  I 
at  last  proved  to  be  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  process. 
Out  of  twenty-four  plates  prepared  for  the  express  purpose 
of  testing  this  particular  beer,  I did  not  obtain  a single 
negative  that  was  not  fogged,  dirty,  and  insensitive 
fabulous  exposures  in  bright  sunlight  failed  to  give  detail, 
even  in  the  high  lights.  I have  ascertained  that  this  ale  is 
brewed  at  Shepton-Mallet,  in  Somersetshire,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  water  is  not  suitable  for  photographic 
purposes. 

It  was  for  the  above  reasons  that  I wished  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  beer  Captain  Abney  had  found  to  be  the 
best,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  has  experi- 
enced any  such  difficulties  or  failures  as  I have  detailed,  as 
I feel  sure  that  the  beer  has  a great  deal  to  do  wilh  success 
in  his  process. 

I would,  in  conclusion,  beg  to  refer  to  an  excellent  article 
in  the  present  Year-Book,  by  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  in 
which,  referring  to  want  of  accuracy  in  description,  he 
very  truly  remarks  that  “from  want  of  attention  to  this 
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point,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  whole  value  of  the 
communication  is  lost.” — I am,  sir,  your  obliged  servant, 

July  21th.  Dry  Process. 

[As  we  have  said  before,  the  rnoct  precise  statement  of 
formula;  which  can  be  given  is  always  desirable;  but  we 
fear  that  the  interesting  statement  of  our  correspondent's 
experience  regarding  beer  furnishes  evidence  rather  that 
the  advantages  of  the  beer  process  must  be  confined  to 
photographers  residing  in  certain  districts,  than  that  the 
formula  was  faulty.  Suppose  Captain  Abney  had  said  pale 
ale  from  a Rochester  brewery,  or  from  the  canteen  at 
Chatham,  the  statement,  though  precise,  could  not  have 
been  of  much  value,  as  photographers  generally  could 
scarcely  have  obtained  tne  same  sample. — Ed.] 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Sir, — My  way  of  combination  printing,  in  which  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tilley  can  be  fulfilled,  is  as 
follows. 

Take  the  portrait  on  a white  background,  and  make 
duplicate  register  marks  on  both  portrait  and  background 
negatives,  at  the  two  bottom  corners,  like  a capital  L. 
Place  the  view  negative  over  the  portrait  negative  so  that 
the  register  marks  coincide,  and  paint  out  the  figure  with 
black  varnish,  keeping  within,  rather  than  without,  the 
outline,  after  Mr.  Bovey’s  manner.  The  edge  may  be 
softened  more,  where  required,  by  partially  wiping  the 
edge  while  wet.  When  dry,  it  may  be  further  amended, 
where  the  hard  cutting  lines  come,  with  a penknife,  the 
blocking  out  being  on  the  back  of  the  negative.  Print  the 
portrait  in  the  usual  way,  only  have  the  paper  a little 
longer  at  the  bottom  of  the  print.  Now  take  the  print  and 
register  it  with  the  L-shaped  marks  on  the  view  negative ; 
tnrn  the  bottom  edge  of  the  print  round  the  bottom  of  the 
view  negative,  and  fasten  with  a little  gum,  to  keep  it  in 
register.  It  may  now  be  printed  in  an  ordinary  printing 
frame.  If  carefully  done,  no  join  will  be  seen. 

1 may  say,  in  case  of  a profile  face  on  a black  back- 
ground, the  background  negative  will  require  touching  on 
the  face-side  also,  down  the  face  ; but  this  will  scarcely  be 
required  in  the  hands  of  a careful  printer. 

I claim  that  my  system  is  much  quicker  than  Mr. 
Bovey’s  when  more  than  one  print  is  required,  and  equal 
to  Mr.  Tilley’s,  if  not  the  same. — Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Greoson. 


THE  SENSITIVE  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — On  comparing  my  letter  to  you  with  Mr.  Kennett’s 
answer,  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Kennett’s  pellicle  must  indeed 
be  sensitive,  and  I do  not  wonder  if  others  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  that  respect. 

Grammar  says,  two  negatives  make  a positive;  I will 
endeavour  in  this  case  to  make  two  positives  create  a nega- 
tive, so  I will  try  again,  and  senJ  you  the  result. 

I beg  to  assure  Mr.  Kennott  that  the  case  containing  the 
pellicle  sent  to  me  was  wrapped  up  in  one  “scanty  covering 
of  white  paper.” 

I tested  his  preparation  on  plates  dried  spontaneously,  as 
well  as  dried  on  a tin  containing  a little  water  of  about  120 
degrees.  Mr.  Kennett  seems  to  know  the  result  I wrote 
about  well ; his  description  of  the  film  bursting  up  hits  it  off 
to  a nicety. 

As  regards  my  duty,  I considered  it  solely  as  due  to 
myself  to  test  a process  so  much  wanted,  and  described  as 
so  certain.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  your  columns  of 
the  success  of  others  who  have  tried  it ; hitherto  I havo  only 
seen  accounts  of  failures,  which,  fiom  Mr.  Kennett’s  letter, 
seem  numerous.  Perhaps  his  success  is  due  to  some  little 
omission  accidentally  made  in  his  instructions. 

I beg  to  assure  Mr.  Kennett  that  I had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  running  down  his  sensitive  pellicle  when  I wrote, 
and  only  did  so  in  the  hopes  of  eliciting  the  experience 


of  others,  as  suggested  by  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your 
columns. 

Did  1 not  live  so  far  from  London  it  would  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  call  on  Mr  Kennett  to  ■ xpress  personally 
my  regret  for  ruffling  him,  and  10  gain  expeiience  in  deli- 
cately handling  his  sensitive  pellicle. — 1 am.  Mr  Editor, 
yours  faithfully,  W.  J.  C.  M. 

'28th  Jul;/. 


§Dalk  in  tin  jStit&io. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— Tho  members  o f 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  met  on  Saturday  last 
at  St.  Peter’s  Rectory,  Walworth,  to  partake  of  the  graceful 
and  kindly  hospitality  to  which  tho  Rev.  P.  F.  Statham,  M.A., 
President  of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  his  annual  custom, 
invited  them.  The  occasion  was,  as  usual,  one  of  uumixed 
enjoyment  to  all  present. 

Tramps  in  the  Tyrol. — Those  of  our  readers  who  contem- 
plate a few  weeks’  holiday  ramble  cannot  do  better  than  ob- 
tain “ Tramps  in  T>  rol,”  by  a gentleman  whose  name  is  well 
known  to  them — Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritchard.  The  volume  con- 
tains the  adventures  of  the  author  and  threo  travelling  com- 
panions, who  rambled  in  their  own  fashion  somewhat  out  of 
the  beaten  track  untrammelled  l>v  conventional  rule  as  to  route 
or  transit.  To  those  who  can  secure  the  time,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  delights  of  such  pedestrian  experience*.  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
volume  is  something  considerably  more  than  a guide-book  ; it 
is  a pleasant,  genial  companion,  as  full  ot  interest  and  fun  as 
it  is  of  information.  The  photographer  will  have  oDly  one 
regret  on  reading  it,  namely,  that  details  are  lacking  as  to  the 
experiences  with  the  pocket  camera  and  dry  plates  which  the 
author  so  successfully  employed.  There  are  a couple  of  capital 
illustrative  vignettes  and  frontispiece  by  Mr.  John  Proctor. 

Royal  Photography. — We  learn  from  the  Standard  that 
“ the  two  eldest  sons  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales — Prince  Edward  and  Prince  George — honoured  Mr. 
Melhuish  with  sittings  for  their  portraits  on  Monday  last,  at 
his  studio,  York  Place.  Portman  Square.” 

Sanitary  Hints. — It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  publishers  of  this  journal  have  reprinted  in  the 
form  of  a small  twopenny  pamphlet  the  “ Sanitary  Hints  for 
Photographers,”  by  Dr.  Napias,  which  we  recently  published. 
Tho  information  on  the  subject  generally,  and  especially  on 
poisoning  by  photographic  chemicals,  and  the  suitable  antidotes, 
is  so  valuable  and  important,  that  every  photographer  ought  to 
have  the  work  at  hand  for  immediate  reference  in  case  of 
accident. 

Solar  Photography. — Dr.  Sellack,  of  the  Cordoba  Obser- 
vatory, has  been  experimenting  on  photographing  the  solar 
prominences  without  a spectroscope.  He  absorbs  the  violet  rays 
of  the  sun’s  image  by  interposing  an  iodide  of  silver  film,  and 
then  seeks  to  obtain  an  image  on  iodised  collodion,  which  is 
sensitive  only  to  the  violet  and  indigo  rays.  The  image  will 
thus  be  formed  by  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  can  pass 
through  the  film  and  act  on  the  collodion.  Ho  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a decisive  result. — English  Mechanic. 

Exhibiting  Photographs.  — The  Scientific  American 
says : — “ The  effect  of  photographic  transparencies  in  the 
microscope,  as  well  as  on  the  screen,  is  greatly  improved  by 
placiug  a pale  blue  glass  in  the  path  of  the  illuminating  beam. 
This  corrects  the  brown  or  ‘ foxy  ’ tone  which  they  too  often 
present,  and  gives  depth  and  richness  to  the  shadows. 

A Tight  Bath-Holder.— Mr.  L.  A.  Derome,  writing  to 
Anthony's  Bulletin,  gives  the  following  hints : — “ Porcelain  hath- 
holders,  as  many  may  have  experienced  to  their  loss,  are 
very  bad  receptacles  for  the  silver  solution.  For  my  part, 
I have  found  but  one  out  of  a number  I have  which  could  hold 
the  silver  without  breaking.  Every  now  and  then  I had  to 
scrape  off  the  crystals  which  formed  on  the  outside  of  those 
sieve-like  holders ; and  tho  inside  lowered  and  lowered  inces- 
santly, to  my  loss.  I painted,  varnished,  shellacked  some  of 
them  ; but  no  go ; out  the  silver  went.  So  at  last  I devised 
the  following  method,  which  beats  all : — Make  a tight  box  of 
good  wood,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to  fit  on  your  bath,  but 
leaving  a quarter  of  an  inch  space  betwe-n  the  porcelain  and 
wood  all  around  and  under.  Glue,  inside  and  on  the  bottom, 
a few  small  cones  of  wood,  so  that  the  least  surface  comes  in 
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contact  with  the  bath.  Now  warm  your  porcelain,  wipe  it 
clean,  slip  it  into  the  box,  ami  pour  between  tbe  two  pretty 
hot  beeswax  to  which  you  mr.y  add  a little  resin  and  tur- 
pentine. Set  aside  to  cool.  Your  bath  will  be  then  much 
better  than  a new  one.” 

Making  Chloride  of  Gold. — Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  referring 
to  his  method  of  preparing  chloride  of  gold  from  coin,  says  : — 
“ I take  2 drachms  of  nitric  acid  and  3 drachms  of  hydrochloric 
acid  ; in  that  I dissolve  a five-dollar  gold  piece  (equivalent  to  a 
sovereign).  That  is  pure  enough  ; the  copper  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  a detriment.  In  this  way  you  have  13.1  grains  ot 
gold.  Reduce  that  so  as  to  have  8 grains  of  gold  to  the  ounce, 
or  1 grain  to  each  drachm,  and  you  will  always  know  when  you 
pour  it  out  how  much  you  have.  That  will  give  you  about 
16  or  17  fluid  ounces  to  a five-dollar  gold  piece.  That  will 
keep.  You  may  put  in  salt  if  you  choose  ; I sometimes  do 
that.  This  solution  will  go  farther  than  any  you  buy.  A few 
hours  before  you  use  it,  neutralize  it  with  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
borax,  or  any  of  the  alkalies,  according  to  the  tone  you  desiie. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  will  give  you  a brown  tone,  aud  borax  a 
black.  Make  it  up  a few  hours  before  you  want  to  use  it,  so 
that  it  will  turn  litmus  paper  blue,  and  I do  not  believe  you 
can  prepare  gold  to  make  better  tones.  When  you  mako  this 
solution  it  is  acid,  but  you  can  neutralize  it  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  down  to  the  point  where  a drop  of  it  will  turn  green, 
or  you  can  make  it  perfectly  neutral,  and  add  a little  aqua  regia." 

Chemical  Action  of’  Solak  Rays. — The  notion  that 
chemical  action  is  not  confined  to  the  blue  ray,  suggested  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  and  since  elaborated  oy  Professor  Draper 
and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Vogel,  seems  to  be  gradually  gaining 
ground.  In  a review  by  Arthur  Schuster,  in  Mature,  of  a work 
on  the  “ Science  ot  Painting,”  by  Professor  Von  Bezold,  we  find 
tbe  following  : — “ In  his  account  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  optics  the  author  abandons  the  old  method  of  dividing 
vibrations  into  heat  rays,  light  rays,  and  actinic  rays.  We 
note  this  point  as  it  is  oue  which  must  soon  play  an  important 
part  in  physics,  and  will  doubtless  provoke  much  discussion. 
Tbe  author  seems  to  prefer  the  following  method  of  viewing 
the  facts  to  the  old  one  : — A body  absorbs  a certain  class  of 
rays  peculiar  to  itself;  whether  these  rays  are  converted  into 
heat  or  into  chemically  active  rays  depends  upon  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  body.  In  order,  however,  to  include  in  this 
statement  all  the  facts  included  in  the  old  division,  we  must 
add  that,  as  a rule,  bodies  absorbing  the  ultra-violet  rays  are 
thereby  rendered  more  chemically  active  ; and,  as  a rule,  bodies 
absorbing  the  red  are  thereby  heated.  This  method  of  looking 
at  the  matter  seems  to  us  to  be  the  one  most  closely  agreeing 
with  the  facts.  Prof,  von  Bezold  gives,  as  a proof  that  the 
red  rays  may  be  chemically  active,  the  fact  that,  as  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  leaves  absorbs  the  red  end  ot  the  spectrum, 
as  well  as  the  blue,  the  red  rays  alone  are  sufficient  to  sustain 
life  in  the  plant.  He  might  have  referred  to  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  Vogel,  who  photographed  tbe  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
by  mixing  a red  colouring  matter  with  bromide  of  silver  ; and, 
on  the  oiher  hand,  to  the  fact  observed  by  Budde,  that  chlorine 
is  heated  by  the  ultra-violet  rays.” 

Transparent  Gum.— A little  glycerine  added  to  gum  or 
glue  is  a great  improvement,  as  it  prevents  the  gum  or  glue 
becoming  brittle.  It  also  prevents  gummed  labels  from 
having  a tendency  to  curl  up  when  being  written  od. 

To  Improve  the  Adhesion  of  Gum  Arabic.— It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  gum  arabic  will  not  cause  some  kinds  of 
blotting  paper  to  adhere.  This  may  be  remedied  by  adding, 
to  eight  ounces  of  tbe  concentrated  solution,  sixteen  grains  of 
aluminium  sulphate.  Alum  answers  also,  but  not  so  well. 


farfspttbntt.s. 

Twin.— If  you  had  stated  details  of  your  operations,  we  might  pro- 
bably have  been  able  to  indicate  at  what  point  you  probably  fail ; 
but  when  you  say  you  enlarge  in  the  copying  camera  in  “ the  usual 
manner,”  you  afford  no  clue  to  the  failure.  Thore  are  half-a-dozen 
or  more  usual  manners.  As  your  picture  is  too  dark  with  the  fullest 
oxposuro  and  shortest  development,  try  a shorter  exposure  and  short 
development.  Are  you  sure  that  no  light  reaches  the  plate  except 
that  which  passes  through  the  negative  ? Do  you  develop  with 
pyrogRllic  acid  or  iron  P The  former  is  preferable,  and  yon  may 
probably,  in  any  case,  increase  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the 
dcvolopor. 


Ignoramus. — There  is  no  work  on  the  production  of  photographic 
transparencies ; but  many  articles  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in 
the  Photographic  News,  and  in  the  various  issues  of  tho  Year- 
Book  op  Photography.  If  you  state  with  which  process  you 
are  most  familiar — whether  with  the  wet  process  or  dry  processes, 
and  if  the  latter,  which  of  them— we  can  probably  give  you  some 
hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding. 

T.  H.  C. — Your  question  is  scarcely  clear.  You  ask  which  is  the 
quickest  dry  process,  and  then  proceed  to  refer  to  commercial  dry 
plates,  leaving  us  in  doubt  as  to  which  subject  your  question 
refers.  One  of  the  quickest  dry  processes  which  has  been  pub- 
lished is  the  urano-bromide  process  as  described  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  ; but  it  requires  skill  and  experience  to  work  it  success- 
fully. The  morphia  process  is  quick  ; so  is  t,he  beer  and  albumen 
process  of  Captain  Abney.  The  gum-gallic  process,  with  stiong 
alkaline  development,  is  very  quick.  As  for  the  quickest  dry 
plates  sold  commercially,  we  cannot  say  which  is  quickest.  The 
Wortley  plates,  the  Russell  plates,  the  quick  Liverpool  plates,  and 
tho  quick  tiill  Norris  plates,  all  have  claims,  and  we  cannot  under- 
take to  determine  their  legitimate  precedence. 

Amateur. — On  the  whole,  dilute  albumen  is  better  than  gum  for 
applying  to  the  negative  film  before  varnishing,  as  being  less 
liable  to  crack.  2.  Yes.  3.  Albumen  and  water  alone.  Carbolic 
acid  might  be  added  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  solution  ready  for  use. 

Wm.  Sturgeon. — The  address  of  Messrs.  Trapp  and  Co.  is, 
1,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street. 

Photo.  C.  11. — Tho  probable  cause  of  your  silver  bath  becoming 
turbid  or  “milky”  after  the  immersion  of  a few  plates  is  that  it 
is  already  over-iodized,  and  tho  additional  iodide  left  by  a few 
plates  supersaturates  the  solution,  leaving  the  particles  floating, 
which  cannot  be  dissolved.  You  used  double  the  proportion  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  iodizing  tho  bath  which  we  should  have 
deemed  necessary.  In  hot  weather  the  silver  bath  will  hold  less 
iodide  in  solution  than  in  cold  weather.  Try  a portion  of  tho 
solution — say  five  ounces — pouring  it  slowly  into  five  ounces  of 
distilled  water.  You  will  probably  find  it  become  turbid  at  once. 
This  will  indicate  excess  of  iodide.  You  may  then  make  up  the 
solution  to  the  proper  strength  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
this  experiment  prove  successful  you  will  know  what  to  do  with 
the  rest. 

Querist. — TV c know  very  little  of  the  subject.  We  believe  there 
arc  various  colleges  on  tho  Continent  which  grant  degrees  in 
absence  on  the  forwarding  of  certain  certificates  and  payment  of 
certain  fees ; and,  for  anything  we  know,  there  may  be  similar 
institutions  in  America.  But  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Our  own  honorary  degree  was  granted  under  very  gratifying  con- 
ditions, being  at  once  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  and  without  the 
payment  of  fees  or  cost  of  a farthing  for  auy  purpose.  We,  of 
course,  should  never  dream  of  noticing  the  remarks  in  question, 
the  animus  of  which  is  apparent  to  everyone,  as  is  also  the  curious 
ignorance  on  the  subject  which  characterizes  it. 

Devon. — Varnishing  a transparency  need  not  spoil  it,  nor  need  it 
necessarily  injure  it,  if  the  varnishing  be  carefully  done.  If  tho 
transparencies  are  produced  on  wet  plates  in  the  camera,  they  can 
of  course  be  produced  reversed  to  meet  the  contingency  you 
mention. 

C.  A.  Owen. — We  cannot  with  propriety  recommend  lenses  by 
name  in  this  column.  If  you  will  send  us  the  list  of  second-hand 
lenses  again,  appending  a number  to  each,  we  can  then  indicate 
by  its  number  which  is  most  likely  to  answer  your  purpose.  The 
fourth  on  your  list  seems  most  likely  for  the  work  you  mention. 

R.  J.  T. — We  have  obtained  almost  all  kinds  of  tones  from  the 
sensitive  paper  you  name ; but  we  have  noticed  that  it  has  a little 
tendency  to  become  warm  in  the  hypo  bath  unless  toning  is 
carried  apparently  a little  too  far  in  the  gold  bath.  2.  So  far  as 
wc  know,  yes. 

Redworth. — Wc  cannot  tell  you  where  you  can  purchase  back- 
ground negatives  suitable  for  combination  printing ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a single  advertisement  in  our  business  columns, 
announcing  your  want,  and  describing  the  special  character  of 
negative  you  require,  would  secure  you  offers  at  once. 

R.  D.  L.— Somo  of  the  wide-angle  lenses  will  include  an  angle  of 
90° ; but,  except  for  special  purposes,  this  is  much  more  than  is 
desirable.  About  50°  is  sufficient  for  most  purposes.  When  the 
size  of  the  picture  is  the  same  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  an 
angle  of  little  over  60°  is  included.  2.  The  sky  of  a negative 
should  not  be  quits  black  and  opaque ; if  it  print  with  a slight  tint, 
a much  more  atmospheric  effect  is  secured. 

D.  G. — No  announcement  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  time  or  place 
of  the  exhibition. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 

Mr.  AbbuiaM,  Keswick, 

Three  I’hologTapcs  of  Sir  J.  Woodford 

Messrs.  Arpu* TON  and  Co.,  Bradford, 

Four  Photographs  of  Rev.  John  Colwsll. 
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PH OTOGR APH Y IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Not  so  Easy  as  it  Looks — Artificial  Illumination— 
A Word  in  Season. 

Not  so  Easy  as  it  Looks. — It  is  very  strange  that,  not- 
withstanding the  many  kinds  of  dry  plates  purchasable  at 
every  dealer’s,  and  the  sensitive  gelatine  pellicle  now  to  be 
obtained,  and  the  many  new  formulae  that  have  been  pub- 
lished for  rapid  development  and  for  preserving  plates  ad 
infinitum,  there  is  no  startling  increase  in  the  number  of 
pretty  pictures  produced  nowadays.  It  would  seem  as  if, 
after  all,  something  more  is  necessary  than  merely  buying 
a packet  of  plates  over  the  counter,  and  emptying  them 
one  by  one  into  the  “ machine,”  and  taking  them  out 
again,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  a packet  of 
Ilorniman’s  pure  tea,  which  must  not  be  opened  before 
use.  You  put  in  plates,  and  you  take  out  pictures  without 
even  so  much  as  turning  a handle  ; and  if  the  pictures  are 
not  pretty  ones,  then  the  fault  is  due  obviously  to  the 
goods  inside  the  packet,  and  they  must  be  bought  else- 
where in  future.  We  fear  there  are  many  who  think  that 
now  so  much  has  been  done  for  them  in  surmounting  diffi- 
culties at  the  outset  of  the  work,  that  there  remains 
nothing  further  to  do,  and  that  any  one  may  become  a 
photographer.  They  will  be  grievously  disappointed  at 
the  very  first  trial.  You  may  buy  films  as  clear  and  sensi- 
tive as  possible,  and  yet  be  unable  to  get  a picture  in  any 
way  presentable,  although  the  exposure  has  been  well 
timed,  and  the  camera  adjusted  under  guidance  of  an 
artistic  eye.  One  must  serve  some  sort  of  apprenticeship 
to  a process  before  it  can  be  thoroughly  understood,  for 
breaking  open  one  of  the  yellow  packets,  and  experiment- 
ing with  half  a dozen  plates  with  developers  of  different 
kinds,  does  not  teach  much.  The  photographer  is  so 
closely  connected  individually  with  his  work,  that  he  must 
perforce  learn  something  about  the  nature  of  it  to  begin 
with.  We  are  not  talking  here,  of  course,  of  skilful  pho- 
tographers who  have  worked  for  years  at  different  pro- 
cesses, for  with  them  success  is  readily  obtained  whatever 
they  may  attempt.  But  an  amateur  who  has  worked  the 
wet  process  with  tolerable  success,  by  paying  care  and 
attention  to  his  work,  will  find  that  although  some  of  his 
troubles  may  be  removed  by  having  recourse  to  dry  plates, 
there  is  still  very  much  to  be  done  in  the  matter  before  he 
secures  good  pictures  regularly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
people  succeed  with  one  dry  process  and  not  with  another. 
The  method  they  have  elaborated  themselves,  and,  there- 
fore, know  most  about,  they  can  work  well  with  ; but  let 
them  take  up  a new  and  strange  process,  and  they  begin 
to  grumble.  The  fact  is,  they  do  not  give  the  new  films 
the  same  fair  treatment  that  they  bestow  upon  their  own 
pet  plates.  Most  of  the  numberless  dry  plate  methods 
that  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  will  yield  good 
results,  if  only  the  operator  will  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  go  into  them  thoroughly.  Witness  the  comparative 
results  obtained  by  Russell  Manners  Gordon  some  time 
ago.  This  facile  princeps  of  dry  plate  photographers 
undertook  to  make  a trial  of  half  a dozen  different  pro- 
cesses, and  promised  to  exhibit  the  several  results  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society.  When  the  time 
came,  there  were  half  a dozen  pretty  bijou  views,  such  as 
only  a Gordon  could  produce,  each  one  outrivalliug  the 
other  for  delicacy,  and  every  one  representing  a different 
process.  A better  proof  could  not  be  given  that  most  dry 
plate  processes  will  give  good  results,  if  only  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  operator  who  uses  them,  although,  of 
course,  some  films  are  more  rapid  and  simpler  in  manipu- 
lation than  others. 

Artificial  Illumination.  — Another  proposal  has  been 
brought  forward  to  obtain  a brilliant  artificial  light.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago  Dr.  Van  Monck- 
hoven  read  a paper  at  the  Photographic  Society  of  London 
on  the  subject  of  photographic  enlargements,  and  called 


attention  to  the  various  methods  at  one’s  disposal  for  pro- 
ducing brilliant  illumination  by  artificial  means.  He 
directed  currents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  a pillar 
compounded  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  instead  of 
employing  a cylinder  of  lime  only,  and  in  this  way  in- 
creased to  a notable  degree  the  already  very  powerful  light 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  lamp.  He  also  employed  at  times, 
when  hydrogen  was  not  forthcoming,  a spirit  lamp  of 
special  construction,  directing  a jet  of  oxygen  through  the 
spirit  flame.  A slight  modificatien  of  this  light  is  now 
proposed  by  M.  Ilannecker,  which  has,  it  is  said,  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  light  more  brilliant  still ; and  if  such  is 
really  the  case,  the  suggestion  is  of  considerable  value  to 
those  photographers  who  employ  an  oxyhydrogen  lamp  for 
enlargement  in  the  winter  time,  lierr  Ilannecker  makes 
his  cylinder  of  a compound  of  carbonate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  olivine,  the  materials  being  compressed  by 
means  of  hydraulic  pressure.  Olivine  is  a native  silicate 
of  magnesia. 

A Word  in  Season. — It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  during 
the  hot  weather,  the  boiling  points  of  the  two  solvents  in 
collodion,  alcohol  and  ether.  The  former  boils  at  173° 
Fahr.,  and  the  latter  96°  or  97°.  A mixture  of  the  two  in 
equal  parts  does  not  give  a mean  boiling  point  between 
these  two,  for  if  you  heat  such  a liquid  gradually,  the  ether 
evaporates  first  of  all,  and  then  the  alcohol ; but  the 
alcohol,  nevertheless,  especially  when  added  in  large  quan- 
tities, retards  to  some  degree  the  evaporation  of  the  ether, 
and  for  this  reason,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  alcohol  is 
much  slower  in  vaporising,  photographers  should  employ 
a maximum  amount  of  alcohol  in  their  collodion  in  the 
summer  season.  During  the  past  fortnight  great  care  has 
been  necessary  in  coating  large  plates  evenly,  by  reason  of 
the  rapid  setting  of  the  collodion,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  add  an  unusual  dose  of  alcohol.  Keeping  the 
stock  of  plates  in  a cold  dark  room,  and  coating  them 
there,  is  a better  plan  still,  if  one  happens  to  possess  such 
a luxury,  for  the  condensation  of  moisture  afterwards 
upon  the  back  of  the  sensitized  plate  only  tends  to  keep  it 
moist  a little  while  longer. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tempering  the  Heat  of  the  Studio — Printing  with 
Greasy  Ink — Coagulated  Albumenized  Paper — Ni- 
trate of  Potash  in  the  Silver  Bath — Wet  Plate 
Photography  Without  a Dark  Tent. 

In  a letter  which  has  just  reached  me  from  a provincial  pho- 
tographer, M.  Malbret,  that  gentleman  describes  a method 
which  he  employs  successfully  iu  keeping  out  the  excessive 
heat  from  his  studio,  without  at  the  same  time  interfering 
with  its  illumination.  The  studio,  which  is  eight  metres 
long  and  three  aud  a half  broad,  is  constructed  upon  the 
roof,  quite  isolated  from  adjacent  buildings.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  in  any  way  protected  from  the  sun  except  by 
-means  of  a simple  shutter*  the  glass  roof  above  receiving 
the  sun’s  rays  directly  upon  it,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  the  temperature  often  passes  above  45°  Centigrade. 
The  photographer  is  compelled  at  times  to  suspend  work 
altogether,  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  free 
currents  of  air  throughout  the  jflace. 

To  remedy  these  grave  inconveniences,  M.  Malbret  has 
covered  the  upper  part  of  his  glass  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  studio  ; and  at  a distance  of  eighty  centimetres  from 
the  roof  (so  as  to  let  the  air  pass  freely),  he  has  con- 
structed a kind  of  tent,  which  can  be  extended  aud  shut  up, 
at  will,  by  the  aid  of  a very  simple  mechanical  contrivance. 
With  this  M.  .Malbret  can  work  at  his  ease  throughout  the 
day  in  a temperature  scarcely  more  elevated  than  that  out 
of  doors  in  the  shade. 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  matter  is,  that  although  the 
studio  is  thus  entirely  covered  in  with  ground  glass  and  a 
lining  of  fabric,  the  exposure  required  is  not  longer.  The 
space  left  between  the  glass  and  the  tent  allows  the  light 
to  circulate  iu  the  same  way  as  the  air  ; but  if  an  instan- 
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taneous  portrait  is  required — ia  the  case  of  a child,  for 
instance — it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  back  the  curtains  for 
a moment  to  secure  a larger  quantity  of  light. 

I have  received  from  M.  Marzocchiui  a series  of  photo- 
lithographic impressions  reproduced  from  cliches  obtained 
from  sketches,  and  taken  from  nature  direct,  which  are  of 
a most  interesting  nature.  They  are  examples  of  a process 
which  M.  Marzocchini  is  working  commercially,  the  pic- 
tures being,  in  fact,  portions  of  a work  entitled  “ Album 
Livornese.”  They  prove  that  we  have  to  record  still 
another  success  in  the  matter  of  printing  with  greasy  ink. 

M.  Herbert  pere  has  addressed  a few  observations  to  me 
with  respect  to  the  communications  of  MM.  Quiquerez  ct 
Therree  fils,  about  the  coagulation  of  albumen,  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to  in  my  previous  letters  to  the  Pho- 
tographic News.  M.  Herbert  thinks,  with  M.  Quiquerez, 
that  dried  albumen  coagulates  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  when  in  a liquid  condition.  He  also  doubts  the 
inefficacy  of  dilute  alcohol ; but  he  differs  from  M.  Qui- 
querez on  the  point  of  coagulating  the  albumen  first  of  all 
by  the  aid  of  concentrated  alcohol,  for,  according  to  him, 
if  M.  Quiquerez  has  not  obtained  complete  coagulation,  it  is 
simply  because  he  has  not  allowed  the  action  to  continue 
for  a sufficiently  long  time.  At  the  same  time,  M Her- 
bert regrets  the  employment  of  alcohol  in  this  connection, 
for  it  is  far  from  being  an  economical  substance  to  use. 
He  thinks  that  its  cost  would  outweigh  any  saving  of 
nitrate  of  silver  that  might  be  effected. 

M.  Herbert  has  often  made  experiments  with  wet  bath 
to  which  nitrate  of  potash  has  been  added,  without  obtain- 
ing the  good  results  alluded  to  by  M.  Quiquerez.  To  find 
out  something  of  the  role  played  by  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
he  placed  a piece  of  albumenized  paper  upon  a saturated 
solution  of  this  salt,  and  two  minutes  were  quite  sufficient 
to  dissolve  away  the  albumen  from  the  surface. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Herbert  says  that  all  the  methods 
proposed  for  coagulating  albumen  only  jeopardise  the 
most  precious  qualities  of  the  paper.  One  sole  means  has 
been  completely  successful  in  his  hands,  but  he  reserves 
the  details  of  it  for  the  present,  merely  forwarding  a 
sample  of  paper  prepared  by  his  process,  with  a request 
that  it  may  be  experimented  with.  I send  you  a portion 
of  it  to  try,  merely  quoting  the  advice  of  my  corres- 
pondent, which  is  to  the  effect  that  it  should  not  be  toned 
in  an  acid  bath,  nor  in  one  too  much  charged  with  chloride 
of  gold. 

Apparatus  for  working  the  wet  process  without  a tent  or 
dark  box  of  any  kind  are  as  numerous  in  France  as  in  other 
countries,  and.  notwithstanding  the  success  attending  the 
employment  of  dry  plates,  they  are  still  much  used.  Nearly 
all  of  the  arrangements  resemble  each  other,  but  there  are 
some  which  are  more  practical  than  others.  Last  week  I 
had  occasion  to  experiment  with  an  apparatus  which  is  of 
a most  simple,  ingenious,  and  handy  character,  designed 
by  a Parisian  photographer— M.  T.  Valette.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  represented  by  a cube  of  twenty-five  centi- 
metres, so  that  it  is  handy  to  carry  about,  while  its  weight, 
with  all  its  accessories,  does  not  exceed  ten  pounds.  The 
lens,  six  plates,  four  baths,  bottles,  &c.,  find  room  within 
this  limited  space.  Placed  upon  its  stand,  which  is  itself 
very  light,  the  apparatus  represents  two  boxes  superposed 
on  one  another ; that  above  is  the  bellows  camera,  while 
the  lower  one  is  the  laboratory  or  dark  room.  The  latter 
encloses  the  four  vertical  baths  placed  beside  one  another. 
At  the  moment  of  operating,  the  bottles,  placed  in  a little 
cupboard  at  the  side,  are  taken  out,  and  into  the  first  bath 
is  poured  nitrate  of  silver,  into  the  second  the  developer 
(pyrogallic  solution),  into  the  third  distilled  water,  and 
into  the  fourth  a sulphocyanide  fixing  solution.  The 
camera  slides  by  means  of  a groove  upon  the  laboratory 
box.  The  object  is  focussed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
then  the  plate  is  collodionized  and  introduced  into  the 
frame  in  place  of  the  ground  glass.  This  frame  is  made 
to  descend  rapidly  (as  soon  as  a string  is  detached  which 
keeps  it  in  its  place)  into  the  compartment  below,  where 


it  becomes  immersed  into  bath  No.  1,  containing  the  silver 
bath.  After  sojourning  therein  for  about  two  minutes, 
during  which  time  you  take  care  to  move  the  plate  con- 
tinually up  .and  down,  it  is  drawn  up  into  its  proper  place 
again  by  the  aid  of  the  string  alluded  to.  The  exposure 
then  takes  place,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  completed,  and  the 
lens  capped,  then  the  portion  of  the  camera  carrying  the 
frame  is  advanced  as  far  as  the  first  groove  indicated,  and 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  spot  where  below  is  to  be 
found  the  bath  containing  the  developer.  The  exposed 
plate  is  let  down  iuto  it  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and 
after  a couple  of  minutes  it  is  lifted  back  again  to  its  place 
in  the  camera,  and  the  frame  is  again  shifted  until  a second 
groove  is  reached,  and  the  plate  then  descends  again,  this 
time  being  dipped  into  a bath  of  distilled  water,  where  it 
is  kept  in  motion  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
well  washed.  The  plate  is  subsequently  introduced  in  like 
manner  into  the  fixing  bath.  After  the  fixing  has  been 
completed — in  case  there  is  no  convenient  spot  near  to 
wash  the  plate — it  is  again  put  into  the  distilled  water 
bath.  The  only  precautions  to  be  taken  in  making  use  of 
this  apparatus  consist — 

1.  Before  operating  a second  time,  the  frame  itself  must 
be  plunged  into  water,  and  then  well  drained,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  there  is  no  water  attaching  to  it  when 
it  is  again  put  into  the  silver  bath. 

2.  The  dark  cloth  which  serves  for  focussing  must  be 
kept  in  front  of  the  instrument  during  the  various  opera- 
tions, especially  if  the  apparatus  happens  to  be  standing 
in  the  sunshine. 

The  bath  must,  of  course,  be  filtered  and  strengthened 
at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work  when  the  photographer  gets 
home.  After  it  has  served  for  the  production  of  eight  or 
ten  cliches,  the  developer  should  be  thrown  away,  and  re- 
placed by  a fresh  solution  ; and  the  same  holds  good  with 
the  bath  of  distilled  water.  The  finished  negatives  are 
put  into  a grooved  box,  which  forms  part  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  contains  room  for 
as  many  plates  as  are  necessary  for  the  day’s  work. 
All  the  photographer’s  baggage  is  thus  enclosed  in  a small 
volume,  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  already  given. 
By  its  aid  we  have  produced  several  pictures  from  our 
window,  looking  out  upon  the  Avenue  de  l’linperatrice, 
near  the  Arc  de  Trioraphe  and  Bois  de  Boulogne.  All  the 
plates  succeeded  very  well,  and  we  are  glad  to  bear  witness 
to  the  compact  and  handy  nature  of  the  little  apparatus, 
the  price  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  relatively  a most  mode- 
rate one.  It  forms  a very  convenient  instrument  for 
amateurs,  and  for  tourists  especially. 

M.  Valette  has  written  a little  pamphlet,  which  accom- 
panies the  instrument,  and  which  explains  the  method  of 
working,  the  simple  formulae  employed,  8cc.,  forming, 
therefore,  a neat  practical  little  manual. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


PRINTS  FOR  COLOURING. 

Perhaps  no  subject  has  received  less  attention  from  photo- 
graphers than  the  production  of  the  plain  prints  intended 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  artist  for  colouring.  Of 
course,  every  portraitist  in  whose  establishment  first-class 
work  is  executed  aims  to  produce  such  prints  as  will  best 
suit  the  style  of  finishing  it  is  to  receive,  or  as  his  especial 
artist  may  desire.  But  the  especial  fitness  of  prints  for 
different  styles  of  colouring  has  been  rarely  discussed  or 
considered,  and  in  too  many  cases  a general  impression 
prevails  that  defects  may  pass  in  prints  for  colouring  which 
would  be  fatal  in  work  intended  for  issue  as  plain  prints, 
the  skill  of  the  artist  being  trusted  for  remedying  all 
blemishes.  An  exhaustive  paper  appeared  in  a recent 
number  of  our  Philadelphia  contemporary,  by  M.  Costelle 
Edgerley,  in  which  this  subject  is  very  fully  treated, 
and  much  excellent  advice  and  suggestive  information 
given.  After  dwelling  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  artist 
in  dealing  with  unsuitable  prints,  and  upon  the  im- 
portance of  absolute  freshness,  cleanliness,  and  purity  in 
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the  whites,  without  which  a perfect  and  brilliant  picture 
cannot  possibly  be  hoped  for.  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
question  of  tone.  He  says : — 

“The  tone,  I am  well  aware,  is  a mooted  question 
among  artists,  or  ‘ so-called  ’ artists ; for  he  who  contends 
that  the  brown  tone  is  the  proper  one  does  not  fully 
understand  his  business,  and  1 can  prove  it.  There  never 
can  be  made  a clear  flesh  and  blood  face  over  a brown 
tone.  Especially  is  it  impossible  to  depict  certain  varieties 
of  complexion  true  to  life,  with  their  marvellously  pure 
sea-shell  tints,  and  transparent  blue  traceries  of  veins. 
Where  the  deeper  shadows  are  above  the  eyes,  under  the 
chin,  and  some  other  occasional  shades,  the  tone  does  not 
matter — it  is  well  enough  there  ; but  in  the  lighter  shadows, 
on  the  temples,  brow,  under  the  eyes,  about  the  mouth, 
and  on  the  neck  and  bosom,  there  should  not  be  a trace  of 
brown  ; for  these  are  delicate  shades,  greyish,  or  inclined 
to  blue  or  green,  and  must  be  pure  and  transparent, 
showing  no  dirty  undercurrent  of  auy  other  colour,  and 
especially  any  colour  made  in  the  photograph. 

“The  painting  which  shows  the  photograph  peeping 
through  its  colours  reminds  one  of  that  economical  young 
woman  who  inquired  how  much  it  would  cost  to  have  one 
coat  of  paint  on  her  picture. 

“The  photographic  print  should  be  used  simply  for  the 
assistance  its  outlines  give  to  the  production  of  a correct 
likeness ; that  secured,  it  should  be  completely  covered, 
painted  out,  and  entirely  lost  for  evermore  to  mortal 
vision — only  the  painting  left,  with  its  firm  flesh  and 
graceful  draperies,  standing  out  independently  from  the 
distance  of  the  background.” 

Blue  tones  are  little  better,  he  thinks. 

“ There  are  certain  complexions  which  cannot  be 
painted  any  more  successfully  over  a blue  tone  than  can 
some  others  over  the  brown. 

The  perfection  of  tone  for  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
of  to-be-painted  pictures  is,  in  his  experience,  “ the  clear 
neutral  grey,  than  which  there  can  be  none  more  suitable. 
For  crayons  and  inks  this  is  the  only  oue  that  is  admissible, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  hide  the  photograph  in 
those  truly  beautiful  productions  of  art  when  the  prints 
have  any  approach  to  colour,  as  red,  brown,  or  blue.  And 
these  pictures,  bear  in  mind,  are  expected  to  delude 
people  into  the  belief  that  they  resemble  fine  engravings  ; 
and  properly  made  they  do,  only  that  they  surpass  them. 
But  do  you  not  see  that  these  coloured  faces,  stippled 
with  black,  bear  not  the  slightest  similitude  to  an  en- 
graving, with  its  pearly  lights  and  effectively  transparent 
shadows?  To  cover  the  brown  tone  of  the  shadows,  the 
crayon  must  be  ground  in  until  it  reaches  a density  that 
gives  an  effect  too  sooty  for  any  white  citizen.  This 
never  will  do,  so  the  brown  shadows  and  red  half-tones 
must  be  allowed  to  look  through  the  crayon ; the  lighter 
parts  of  the  background  must  remain  of  this  same  colour, 
so  decidedly  foreign  and  inimical  to  the  supposed  object  of 
the  picture,  and  the  high  lights  in  the  drapery  must  also 
take  part  in  the  general  discolouration. 

“ When  we  attempt  the  portrayal  of  flesh  in  colours,  on 
canvas  or  paper,  all  acknowledge  that  there  cannot  be  too 
great  care  in  searching  out  in  the  human  face,  and  per- 
petuating in  the  pictured  one,  all  the  delicate  tints  and 
all  the  peculiarity  and  richness  of  colour  that  can  be  found, 
to  make  it  approach,  as  neariy  as  lies  in  human  power, 
the  living,  breathing  original. 

“ Many  unquestioningly  believe  that  plain  paper  is  to  be 
subjected  to  like  treatment  with  albumen ; they  use  the 
same  fixing  and  toning  baths,  and  the  same  time  in  each 
is  allotted  to  both.  This  is  a serious  error ; and  though  I 
do  not  know  the  modus  operandi  by  which  magnificent 
results  are  gained,  I do  immediately  recognize  a result,  be 
it  magnificent  or  otherwise.  The  brand  of  the  paper,  as 
far  as  I have  noticed,  makes  but  little  difference.  The 
ordinarily  used  paper  is  all  good  if  only  it  receives  proper 
attention  and  treatment. 

“ Sometimes  the  innocent  paper  passes  through  such 


processes  of  torture,  that  it  comes  forth  roughened  and 
coarse-grained,  with  a surface  like  blotting-paper ; so 
extremely  like,  in  some  cases,  that  the  most  carefully  laid- 
ou  washes  leave  a hard  line  wherever  the  colour  stops  its 
flow,  which  will  be  without  any  warning,  and  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

“ This  rough  soft  paper  can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
for  large  pictures ; but  there  is  certain  failure  in  any 
attempt  at  the  elaborate  finish  required  for  small  ones. 

“ Still,  a really  better  effect  can  be  obtained  even  with 
such  paper  than  with  that  so  glossily  smooth  that  colour 
will  only  partly  absorb  and  barely  adhere.  That  the  pic- 
ture should  be  a permanently  enduring  creation,  the  paper 
must  be  capable  of  absorption  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
fibres  can  be  completely  saturated  with  colour,  so  that  the 
well-diluted  tints  can  be  soaked  in,  little  by  little,  till  it  is 
full  to  the  surface.  Such  a picture  cannot  fade  or  easily  be 
destroyed  ; but  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  these  with  hard 
smooth  surfaces,  on  which  thick  colour  must  be  stippled 
with  a fine-pointed  brush.  Such  can  but  be  the  merest 
daubs,  and  liable  to  perish  soon  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
which  is  one  comfort. 

“ Now  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  copies.  We  have  to 
copy,  often,  old  card  photographs  made,  perhaps,  in  early 
photographic  days ; as  yellow  as  gold,  and  the  albumen 
surface  veined  with  seams  and  crossed  in  all  directions  by 
minute  breaks  in  the  albumen.  Enlarged  to  even  the 
ordinary  three-inch  head,  we  have  the  face  divided  into 
sections,  like  a railroad  map,  by  immense  fissures  and 
chasms.  This  has  rather  a dubious  appearance  ; but  there 
is  uo  cause  for  any  alarm  as  to  the  final  issue.  Only  do 
not  make  a print  from  the  negative  as  it  is  in  its  native 
rugged  state,  and  send  it  to  be  finished.  There  will  be  no 
high-lights  in  a print  from  such  a negative  : yellow  photo- 
graphs dark — an  assertion  which,  although  not  original 
with  me,  is  nevertheless  true,  and  one  of  which  it  is  too 
frequently  my  painful  duty  to  remind  many  a first-class 
photographer.  Then  where  the  high-lights  should  be,  in 
this  copy  of  a time  yellowed  photograph,  will  be  half-tone, 
possibly  three-quarter  tone.  This  cannot  be  entirely 
remedied  by  the  artist.  By  making  the  shadows  very  deep 
he  can  always  brighten  other  parts  of  the  face  by  the  con- 
trast, and  he  can  (and  too  often  feels  compelled  to)  resort, 
in  addition  to  his  legitimate  means,  to  that  crime  against 
good  taste,  of  using  chalk  for  lighting  ink  pictures,  and 
mixing  colour  with  white  paint  for  water  colours.  This  is 
detestable,  and  the  more  so  when  five  minutes  of  careful 
manipulation  of  the  negative  before  printing  would  obviate 
all  such  necessity. 

“ Varnish  your  negatives  with  retouching  varnish ; then, 
with  cotton  stump  and  powdered  lead,  go  over  all  those 
portions  of  the  face  where  high  lights  should  be ; pay  strict 
attention  as  you  go  to  the  copied  photograph,  that  you 
may  not  produce  a light  where  rightfully  belongs  a shade, 
and  thus  make  a change  in  the  likeness,  which  may  cause 
the  artist  much  trouble  and  labour  to  restore.  Then,  with 
a soft  pencil,  work  along  on  these  crossing  and  recrossing 
lines  of  shade,  caused  by  the  breaks,  making  them  to 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  surrounding 
portions  of  the  face.  Better  make  them  lighter,  though, 
than  otherwise,  for  you  will  remember  that  white  can  be 
made  to  receive  any  shade  of  colour,  either  light  or  dark  ; 
but  that  which  is  printed  dark  cannot  be  made  lighter,  and 
at  the  same  time  present  a respectable  appearance,  for 
black  is  independent  and  obstinate,  and  will  keep  its  per- 
sonality, in  some  degree,  to  the  last. 

“ Any  artist  who  lives  where  he  can  visit  the  gallery  from 
whence  he  receives  work  will  be  willing  to  attend  to  the 
negatives  himself ; but  if  the  work  has  to  be  sent  any 
distance  to  be  finished,  the  retouching  of  the  negatives 
must  be  left  to  the  photographer,  and  iu  most  cases  he  will 
be  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  receive  instruction  in 
anything  that  will  better  his  work. 

“ I will  now  mention  the  orthodox  manner  of  dealing  with 
copies  when  changes  iu  the  drapery  are  required  to  be 
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made.  Before  beginning,  however,  I wish  to  make  an 
apologetic  bow  to  those  who  know  all  about  it,  and  say 
that  I am  not  instructing  them  at  all,  only  those  who  need 
and  desire  such  information. 

“ Many  of  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  lamentably 
deficient  many  otherwise  good  photographers  are  in  this 
department,  if  1 had  not  personally  instructed  so  many, 
and  had  seen  the  sad  need  of  instructing  ten  times  as  many 
more,  I should  be  incredulous  too.  I suppose  the  reason 
is,  that  many  had  not  until  quite  lately  had  much  copying 
to  do,  and  feeling  more  interest  in  their  so-considered  more 
special  province  of  making  albumen  photographs,  have  not 
devoted  the  necessary  time  to  the  ways  and  means  to  be 
employed.  ' 

“We  occasionally  have  pictures  to  copy  of  gentlemen 
with  high,  closely-buttoned  vests,  which  it  is  desired  should 
be  made  open  in  the  painting,  displaying  the  white  shirt- 
bosom,  collar,  and  tie.  Now,  is  it  not  a severe  strain  on 
the  credulity  to  believe  that  any  one  in  his  right  mind 
would  have  so  little  thought  (to  speak  very  mildly  indeed) 
as  to  send  a print  from  the  negative  in  its  primitive  state, 
expecting  a brush  and  water  colours  to  hide  this  black 
mass  of  broadcloth  and  buttons  with  the  snowy  plaits  of  a 
shirt?  Yet  such  prints  are  sent  frequently,  and  very 
promptly  returned.  One  would  suppose  that  even  a 
stranger  to  our  ways  that  are  so  dark  would  see  that  this 
thing  never  could  be  done  in  a way  to  disguise  the  appa- 
rent fact  that  the  man  was  suffering  from  cold,  and  wore 
two  vests  of  different  pattern,  with  a very  thin  white  gar- 
ment between,  for  the  under-vest  certainly  could  show 
itself  through  the  bosom  of  the  shirt.  A piece  of  paper, 
the  size  and  shape  of  this  ungainly  garment,  then, 
should  be  pasted  over  it  in  the  negative,  which 
will  cause  in  the  print  a white  space,  whereon  the 
artist  has  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his  skill,  and 
manufacturing  the  missing  garments  to  his  own  taste. 

“ Perhaps  the  background  is  spotted,  clouded,  and 
scratched  : then,  by  the  process  known  as  double-printing, 
make  a smooth,  even,  light  background,  on  which  anything 
can  be  accomplished;  or  if  the  picture  is  to  be  ink,  the 
print  may  be  made  with  a white  ground  to  be  finished  in 
vignette  form. 

“ The  process  of  double-printing  is  a very  necessary  and 
quite  simple  one.  First  make  a print ; then  cut,  with  great 
caution  and  a keen  knife,  the  face  and  figure — or  all  that 
is  to  be  a part  of  the  completed  work — from  the  remainder, 
or  that  which  is  to  be  ciianged.  Fasten  this  discarded 
background  by  the  corners  to  the  film  side  of  the  negative, 
and  allow  the  face  and  figure  to  print  as  long  as  is 
necessary.  Then,  as  expeditiously,  and  in  as  dark  a 
corner  as  possible,  remove  both  background  and  negative 
from  the  printing-frame,  insert  instead  a perfectly  clean 
square  of  glass,  and  the  new  print,  which  is  now  on  a white 
background.  Now  place  the  other  part  of  the  first  print 
over  the  figure,  that  it  may  not  become  darker,  and  allow 
the  background  to  acquire  the  desired  uniform  depth.  This 
method  is  well  known  and  long  practised  by  photographers, 
but  there  are  many  who  are  quite  innocent  of  ever  having 
resorted  to  any  such  expedient. 

“ Supposing  we  have  a picture  of  a gentleman  with  his  hat 
on,  sent,  accompanied  by  adescription  of  the  concealed  fore- 
head and  hair,  with  the  request  that  the  hat  should  be  removed. 
The  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  case  is  to  make  a print, 
and  cut  out  the  face  and  form,  leaving  on  the  background 
the  hat,  together  with  the  deep  shadow  that  it  casts  on  the 
forehead.  Fasten  this  to  the  negative  (after  touching  out 
any  dark  foreign  spots  or  scratches  which  may  be  on  the 
face),  and  make  your  print  on  a white  background.  The 
background  must  not  be  printed  at  all  in  a case  of  this 
kind,  on  account  of  the  forehead,  which  is  better  unprinted. 
In  short,  every  part  of  a copied  picture  which  is  to  be 
removed  at  all  should  be  blocked  out  in  the  negative, 
leaving  a white  space. 

“ The  most  of  my  acquaintances  among  photographers  are 


large-hearted,  and  willing  to  do  almost  anything  for  the 
sake  of  conferring  a favour,  if  nothing  else ; and,  in  addition, 
their  minds  are  ever  filled  with  the  desire  of  increasing 
their  knowledge  and  rising  higher  in  their  well-beloved 
art.  I am  sure  it  occasions  au  artist  as  much  sincere 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  return  a print,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction,  as  it  does  the  photographer  to 
receive  it,  and  to  number  it  amoug  his  other  trials  and 
vexations  of  the  day.  I,  for  one,  do  above  all  things  dis- 
like to  make  such  a return.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  greater  unanimity  between  the  photographer 
and  artist,  and  when  such  a feeling  has  becomeS'universal 
the  many  good  results  will  speak  for  themselves.  On 
all  those  who  desire  and  work  for  such  existing  harmony 
between  our  two  brotherhoods,  I pronounce  a benedicite.” 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  “RETOUCHING"  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BV  WILLIAM  HEIGUWAY* 

Looking  back  a few  years  at  the  best  specimens  then 
existant  of  photography,  the  most  casual  observer  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  wondrous  improvement  of  late  years. 
This  progress  is  in  the  artistic,  rather  than  the  chemical, 
manipulation.  A look  at  the  negatives  of  six  or  seven 
years  back  will  show  that  iu  cleanness  and  beauty  of 
chemical  working  they  are  in  no  ways  behind  those  of  the 
present  day  ; but  what  else  do  they  show  ? Flat,  uninte- 
resting lighting,  hideous  posing,  backgrounds  fiat  (or, 
worse,  unmeaning  and  often  impossible  painted  scenes),  and 
on  the  human  face  divine  every  freckle  showing  with 
exaggerated  prominence,  with  an  extreme  roughness  of  the 
skin.  In  the  increased  beauty  perceptible  in  the  negatives 
of  the  present  day  we  see  the  evidences  of  many  improve- 
ments— artistic  backgrounds,  the  lighting  of  the  subject, 
the  shadow  effect  (labouring  under  the  painful  and  ridi- 
culous misnomer  of  “ Rembrandt  effect  ”),  more  tasteful 
styles  of  pictures;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  retouching  of 
the  negative,  to  which,  in  a great  measure,  is  the  advance- 
ment of  late  years  due.  Let  me  explain  that  1 do  not  go 
to  all  the  lengths  that  the  partisan  on  the  side  of  re- 
touching urges  in  extenuation  of  his  abuse  of  this  means 
of  beautifying  the  picture;  but  I do  believe  in  its 
right  use.  It  has  led  us  to  a higher  belief  in  the  power  of 
our  art,  and  with  this  belief  planted  in  the  mind  the 
thoughtful  photographer  has  aimed  higher,  and  is  still 
striving  to  surpass  all  that  he  has  yet  done,  adopting  as 
his  motto  the  ambitious  word  of  conscious  power,  “ Excel- 
sior.” By  the  aid  of  the  pencil  the  artist  is  enabled  to 
abolish  the  black  spot  which  is  the  chemical  rendering  of 
the  yellow  freckle — almost  imperceptible  in  nature— and 
this  of  itself  is  no  mean  power;  but,  beyond  this,  what 
scope  an  artist  has  iu  perfecting  his  picture,  by  being  able 
to  strengthen  lights,  where  necessary,  and  softening  harsh 
shadows.  There  are,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  too  many  who 
prostitute  this  power,  and  so  “ beautify  ’’  that  all  the 
nature  and  individuality  of  the  face  are  lost,  and  n marble- 
like smoothness  substituted  ; but  because  injudicious  and 
ignorant  workers  do  this  outrage  on  art  with  the  pencil, 
shall  we  deny  it  the  meed  of  praise  it  deserves,  or  decry  it 
as  a system  pernicious  and  destructive  to  photography? 
Rather  let  us  educate  ourselves  to  know  how  far  it  may  be 
carried  to  be  a valuable  servant,  and  avoid  allowing  it  to 
become  an  exacting  master.  There  are  those  who,  jealous 
of  the  power  given  to  the  retoucher,  affirm  that  the  beauty 
of  the  works  of  great  masters  in  photography  is  entirely 
due  to  the  skill  of  their  retouchers  ; but  this  is  a great 
mistake,  for  never  yet  was  a bad  negative  transformed  into 
a good  one  by  that  means.  Even  were  this  silly  assertion 
true,  it  would  be  rather  an  argument  in  its  favour — only 
it  exists  so : an  artistic  picture  is  only  to  be  produced  by 
the  photographer  who  has  the  artistic  knowledge,  and 
knows  how  to  apply  it. 

• The  Phetugrapher’  a Friend, 
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ON  THE  YELLOWNESS  OF  NEGATIVES. 

BY  K.  SCHWIER.* 

For  some  time  past  I have  had  to  contend  with  a peculiar 
phenomenon,  which  appeared  upon  many  of  my  plates  and 
caused  them  to  print  too  deeply.  The  cliches  became  in 
part  yellow,  and  in  those  places,  mostly,  where  the  streaks 
of  varnish  were  visible,  whether  these  were  regularly 
around  the  margin,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  in  case 
the  same  had  been  carelessly  varnished. 

In  January  of  last  year,  Professor  Vogel  called 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Berlin  Society ; but  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to 
afford  a satisfactory  explanation  on  the  subject.  Whilst 
looking  through  a series  of  plates  to  sort  the  good  ones 
from  the  bad,  I selected  a few  of  the  worst  specimens  with 
these  yellow  patches,  that  print  white  upon  the  picture, 
and  endeavoured  to  restore  them  in  some  way.  When 
the  yellowness  covers  the  whole  of  the  plate  (as  is  some- 
times the  case),  the  result  is  a very  hard  print  indeed. 

After  many  unsuccessful  essays — exposure  to  alcoholic 
fumes,  softening  the  varnish  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  &c.— 
I at  length  hit  upon  a method  which  is  as  simple  as  the 
result  is  successful.  The  negative  is  first  washed  over 
several  times  with  alcohol  diluted  with  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  its  volume  of  water,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  a 
developer  were  being  applied.  In  this  way  the  coating  of 
varnish  is  removed.  Singularly  enough,  most  of  the 
retouching  remains  upon  the  plate,  and  is  only  removed 
by  continual  washing  in  water  afterwards.  As  soon  as 
the  plate  has  been  sufficiently  freed  from  the  varnish,  a 
ten  per  cent,  aqreous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
with  about  double  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  is  employed  in  the 
same  way,  until  the  yellow  spots  disappear,  even  if  they 
are  located  between  the  collodion  and  the  glass. 

After  this,  the  plate  is  laid  in  a dish  of  water  to  which 
one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  alcohol  has  been  added,  and  the 
glass  moved  to  and  fro  for  a while.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
the  film  washed  two  or  three  times  with  water,  until  the 
last  washing  does  not  taste  of  cyanide  any  more.  The 
restoration  of  the  cliche  is  now  complete,  and  when  dry 
the  plate  is  again  varnished.  The  action  of  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  not  an  un-energetic  one,  but  it  is  called 
for  by  the  fact  that  a negative — especially  if  much 
priuted — always  becomes  denser  by  degrees. 

I have  come  to  the  following  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  this  yellowness.  The  phenomenon 
appeared,  at  first,  on  those  negatives  which,  soon  after 
their  production,  are  printed  without  ceasing.  Much 
slower  and  less  energetically  is  the  yellow  colour  in 
appearing  in  plates  which  are  rarely  printed,  and  only 
have  an  impression  taken  off  now  and  then ; and  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen  at  all  in  such  cliches — in  portraits,  for 
instance — from  which  only  a couple  of  dozen  of  copies  are 
taken.  At  first  I thought  the  cause  was  in  the  dextrine 
which  I employed;  but  other  plates,  I found,  became 
yellow  quite  as  soon.  Then  I fixed  the  fault  upon  the 
soda-paper  pads  put  into  the  pressure  frames;  but  the 
defect  continued  long  after  their  removal.  The  pheno- 
menon was  observable  with  plates  having  a substratum 
as  with  those  without.  I now  ascribe  the  defect  to  the 
varnish  alone.  I used  to  prepare  the  latter  according 
to  Grasshoff’s  prescription  ; but  lately  I have  added  more 
shellac,  and  made  it  harder.  As  it  was  slightly  damp,  it 
attracted  some  portion  of  the  silver  from  the  silver-paper 
placed  in  contact  with  it,  and  this  salt  adhering,  the 
cliche  gradually  darkens  the  latter.  It  seems,  therefore, 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  pheno- 
menon, for  if  one  uses  a negative  varnish  which  is  not 
tough,  and,  consequently,  somewhat  damp,  then  splitting 
of  the  film  becomes  rife,  owing  to  its  brittle  character. 
But  I am  in  hope  that  a further  addition  of  shellac  to 
Grasshoff’s  formula  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  this 


yellowness  from  forming,  and  I find  that  the  coating  is 
still  tough  enough,  under  these  circumstances,  to  admit  of 
retouching  as  before. 


ON  THE  COLOUR  OF  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

BY  P.  WALLER.* 

It  is  a fact  known  to  almost  every  operator,  that  tho  colour 
of  the  negative  film  has  nearly  as  much  to  do  with  its 
printing  qualities  as  its  density ; and  while  this  has  been 
noticed  and  commented  upon,  both  in  the  foreign  and 
domestic  journals,  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  theories  put 
forward  as  to  what  chemical  or  other  action  the  colour  is 
due,  or  why  the  colour  should  vary  so  from  time  to  time 
under,  apparently,  the  same  conditions. 

The  colour  which  is  conceded  to  be  most  desirable  is  the 
olive  brown,  and  negatives  possessing  that  creamy  appear- 
ance produce  better  prints  than  those  bluish  or  slate 
coloured.  Now  as  the  colour  certainly  has  so  marked 
an  effect,  it  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  ascertain  what 
conditions  give  this  colour  uniformly,  or  how  this  colour 
can  be  uniformly  produced  upon  negatives  that  have  it 
not,  without  injuring  them  by  forcing  them. 

Mr.  Elbert  Anderson  (of  New  York)  and  1 have  had  some 
correspondence  upon  this  subject,  of  which  1 proposo  to  give 
the  gist  to  the  reader,  hoping  that  while  my  friend  or  myself 
have  not  arrived  at  a definite  conclusion  as  to  cause  or  effect, 
the  perusal  of  this  articlo  will  stimulate  inquiry  in  this 
direction,  and  that  other  operators  will  take  note  of  their 
films,  so  that  by  comparison  of  ideas  and  results  we  may 
arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  coloared  films. 

Now  that  all  are  striving  so  hard  to  obtain  the  softest 
effects  and  fullest  detail,  anything  which  adds  to  the  print- 
ing qualities  without  interfering  with  the  other  essentials  is 
of  special  interest.  Mr.  Anderson  writes : — "I  have  tried 
everything  in  the  developer  without  effect.  Do  you  think 
the  strength  of  the  developer  can  effect  the  film  ? ” After 
experimenting  on  both  sides,  we  concluded  it  was  not  the 
developer.  I then  wrote  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  suggested  that 
the  desired  colour  might  be  produced  in  some  way,  and 
mentioned  chloride  of  gold  as  giving  a fine  colour ; but  he 
soon  found  out  a better  plan,  and  wrote : — You  can  get 
any  amount  of  olive  brown  on  your  films  by  flowing  the 
plate  after  fixing  and  washing  with  a weak  solution  of 
cyanide,  or  by  adding  enough  cyanide  to  your  hypo  to  fix 
in  half  the  time.”  I found  it  to  work  admirably,  securing 
good  colour  films  in  that  way.  But  neither  Mr.  Anderson 
nor  myself  were  quite  satisfied,  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
found  the  cause  of  the  colour,  as  it  at  times  appears 
without  any  extraneous  aid.  So  we  have  resumed  our 
experimenting.  Having  seen  it  stated  that  blue  films  came 
from  cadmium  collodion,  brown  from  potassium,  we  experi- 
mented with  several  kinds,  also  with  the  bath  in  all 
conditions,  strong,  weak,  acid,  and  nearly  neutral,  without 
marked  effect.  Different  acids  were  also  employed  in  the 
developer,  but  this  seemed  not  to  alter  the  colour. 

I was  at  first  inclined  to  think  it  lay  in  the  condition  of 
the  bath,  and  that  the  stronger  the  coating  of  iodide  of 
silver,  the  browner  the  film.  But  experiment  did  not 
prove  this.  The  time  of  exposure  was  then  tried;  but  I 
found  upon  short-timed  negatives  just  as  good  a colour  as 
upon  full-timed. 

I am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the  newer  the  fixing  bath 
the  browner  the  film,  and  when  the  bath  is  full  of  hypo- 
sulphate  of  silver,  that  affects  the  colour.  But  I have  not 
as  yet  made  a thorough  trial. 

We  all  have  noticed  the  dull  and  slatey  look  a negative 
has  which  has  been  left  in  the  hypo  and  forgotten  ; then  the 
hypo  had  some  colouring  effect.  Perhaps  the  reason  we 
sometimes  have  good  coloured  films,  and  at  others  poor,  rests 
with  the  age  of  the  fixing  bath.  Let  us  hear  from  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  dark  room,  and  give  us  your  opinion  of 
the  matter. 


Photographieehei  JKittheilvngen. 


Photographer's  Friend. 
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MECHANICAL  GRAIN  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  use  of  a mechanical  grain,  like  that  produced  by 
stippling  or  hatching,  which  is  a necessity  in  lithography, 
wood  cutting,  and  copper-plate  engraving,  as  being  the 
only  mode  by  which  gradation  from  light  to  shadow  can 
be  rendered,  is  not  a necessity  of  painting  or  photography. 
The  painter  in  water  or  oil  can  secure  gradation  in  con- 
tinuous flat  tint.'  The  pictures  produced  by  photography, 
although,  of  course,  monochromes,  possess  gradations  from 
light  to  dark  in  one  continuous  flat  tiut  of  that  mono- 
chrome ; and  in  this  respect  photography  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  possess  an  advantage  over  engraving  and 
lithographic  processes.  Rut  whilst  a continuous  tint 
possesses  an  advantage  on  the  score  of  delicacy,  it  possesses 
in  many  cases  a certain  want  of  transparency.  The  painter 
in  oil  secures  the  effect  of  transparency  by  glazing  a trans- 
parent colour  over  his  solid  painting,  as  by  working  in 
tints  in  a manner  resembling  stippling  before  the  former 
painting  is  dry.  The  miniature  painter  using  water  colours, 
having  washed  in  his  tints,  proceeds  to  get  modelling, 
transparency,  and  richness  by  stippling.  Everyone  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  inferiority  of  effect  in  a photo- 
graph, as  a rule,  when  hung,  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
fine  engraving.  Examined  in  the  hand,  all  this  advantage 
might  rest  with  the  photograph ; but  the  moment  the  two 
are  placed  at  a distance  from  the  wall,  the  photograph 
looks  heavy  and  lacking  in  light  and  transparency.  The 
peculiar  gradation  of  the  engraving,  whether  in  line, 
stipple,  or  hatching,  has  the  quality  of  letting  light  into 
the  applied  tints,  which  at  once  removes  the  effect  of 
opacity  and  heaviness. 

Many  photographers  have  had  a craving  for  some  similar 
effect  in  photographs,  and  various  modes  of  securiug  it 
have  been  proposed:  printing  through  ground  glass,  {Mint- 
ing on  rough  drawing  paper,  stippling  the  print  in  black 
and  white,  and  other  methods.  A year  or  two  ago  Mr. 
Faulkner  called  upon  us  to  ask  for  information  as  to  the 
various  experiments  which  had  already  been  made  in  that 
direction,  informing  us  that  he  had  just  taken  preliminary 
steps  for  securing  a patent  for  a method  he  was  working 
out.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  probably  for  the 
public,  the  method,  although  less  known  than  it  ought  to 
be,  and  probably  nowhere  in  practice,  was  not  new,  and 
the  patent  could  not  be  completed.  We  say  probably 
unfortunately  for  the  public,  advisedly  ; for  whilst  a strong 
antipathy  to  patents  is  entertained  by  photographers 
generally,  who  have  been  accustomed,  except  in  rarely 
exceptional  cases,  to  receive  freely,  and  at  once  apply  un- 
restrictedly to  their  own  uses,  all  discoveries  in  their  art, 


we  are  satisfied  that  in  many  cases  they  are  absolute 
gainers  by  the  practice  of  improvements  being  patented, 
provided  that  the  patented  method  is  made  accessible  upon 
liberal  terms.  They  are  gainers  in  this  way : when  one 
person  has  a special  beneficial  interest  in  an  invention,  he 
spends  much  time,  money,  thought,  skill,  and  ingenuity  in 
improving  his  invention  to  the  utmost,  and  in  making  it 
known  as  widely'as  possible,  because  the  more  he  improves 
it,  and  the  more  widely  he  announces  it,  the  greater  are 
his  gains.  If  no  protection  exists,  no  one  has  any  special 
iuterest  in  working  out  all  the  possibilities  of  an  invention 
for  the  public  benefit  only,  and  no  one  has  an  interest  in 
calling  special  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  invention. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  grain  in  photo- 
graphs. The  method  of  introducing  grain  which  Mr. 
Faulkner  proposed,  and  of  which  he  showed  us  some 
charming  examples,  consisted  in  introducing  a grained 
transparent  screen  between  the  paper  and  the  negative  in 
printing.  Our  somewhat  disappointing  answer  to  his 
questions  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  results  consisted  in  pro- 
ducing an  example  which  we  had  ourselves  produced 
some  years  before,  when  working  out  experiments  in  a 
similar  direction.  “ AVliy  is  a method  like  this  not  well 
known,  then  ?”  was  the  natural  query ; to  which  our 
answer  was  the  production  of  aback  volume  of  the  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC News  containing  the  details.  Unfortunately  many 
such  things  are  published,  but,  for  lack  of  persistent 
iteration  on  the  part  of  some  interested,  and  lack  of  dis- 
play of  examples,  such  thiugs  often  gain  little  attention, 
and  are  often  forgotten.  We  had  used  as  a screen  a thin 
sheet  of  gelatine,  upon  which  had  been  printed  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  aqua-tint  grain,  the  screen  having  been  originally 
prepared  for  experiments  in  securing  photo-engraving 
plates  and  photo-lithographic  stones  with  a similar  grain, 
as  a means  to  obtaining  half  tone.  The  result  of  printing 
with  this  fine  aqua-tint  grain  was  in  many  subjects  very 
pleasing,  giving  a general  softness  and  transparency  to  the 
print  generally.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  project  was  to  work  out 
the  special  advantages  of  various  kinds  of  grain  for  various 
subjects,  his  exquisitely  fine  artistic  taste  and  his  experience 
iu  connection  with  art  giving  him  especial  fitness  for 
working  out  the  subject  to  its  most  satisfactory  issues. 
Whether  he  has  given  the  subject  further  attention  we  do 
not  know  ; but  we  believe  it  is  well  worthy  of  a much 
fuller  and  more  experimental  consideration  than  it  has 
yet  received  ; and  reprinting  here  the  provisional  specifi- 
cation, we  commend  the  matter  to  those  of  our  readers 
interested  in  methods  of  giving  to  photographs  varied  art 
qualities.  The  specification  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  improve  the  effect  of  photo- 
graphs produced  by  light  printing  from  negatives  by  giving  them 
a lined,  dotted,  stippled,  or  any  similarly  varied  ground.  For  this 
purpose,  according  to  one  method  of  proceeding,  I draw,  paint,  or 
photograph  on  paper,  canvas,  or  other  surface,  a groundwork  such 
as  will  give  the  desired  effect  on  the  picture  ; this  may  be  done 
in  lines,  dots,  or  washes  of  any  design.  From  this  design  a nega- 
tive is  prepared  on  glass,  paper,  or  other  surface  by  any  known 
photographic  process.  When  this  negative  is  produced  on  glass 
it  is  transferred  to  any  thin  substance,  such  as  paper,  gelatine, 
collodion,  or  talc,  which  may  be  done  iu  the  following  manner: — 

I pour  over  the  negative  a solution  of  gum,  gelatine,  india-rubber, 
or  any  substance  suitable  for  producing  a film  which  protects  the 
negative.  When  this  solution  is  dry,  a tough  special  collodion, 
ordinal ily  called  ‘transfer  collodion,’  is  poured  over  it,  and  when 
this  is  thoroughly  dry  the  whole  is  soaked  in  water.  A strong 
leathery  but  transparent  film,  consisting  of  the  original  collodion 
negative,  the  protecting  substance,  and  the  transfer  collodion,  can 
then  be  removed  from  the  glass  to  be  used  as  hereafter  described. 
As  this  mode  of  producing  such  a film  has  been  used  for  other 
processes  I do  not  consider  it  part  of  my  present  invention,  but 
describe  it  only  in  order  that  my  process  maybe  understood.  This 
film  containing  the  negative  of  the  groundwork  is  interposed 
between  the  negative  of  the  picture  and  the  surface  on  which  it  is 
to  be  printed  by  light.  If  the  negative  of  the  picture  is  on  collo- 
dion film,  paper,  talc,  gelatine,  or  any  such  substance,  then  the 
groundwork  film  produced  as  above  described  can  be  used  either  in 
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front  or  at  the  back  of  the  principal  negative,  according  to  the 
effect  desired  to  be  produced.  When  it  is  desired  that  the  picture 
should  present  the  effect  of  a line  engraving,  the  groundwork 
negative  may  be  produced  from  wire  gauze  or  fabric  of  suitable 
pattern.  Should  it  be  desired  that  one  part  of  the  picture  should 
show  the  lines  more  strongly  than  another,  a part  of  the  object 
may  be  shaded  or  thrown  a little  out  of  focus  by  inclining  it  more 
or  less  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  or  a lens  may  be  employed 
which  focuses  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  object.  By  these  or 
similar  means,  a great  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced  on  the 
groundwork.  Also  tho  negative  of  the  groundwork  can  be  made 
of  various  thicknesses,  so  as  to  produce  a softening  effect  in 
printing. 

“ The  gauze  or  fabric  employed  may  be  of  very  fine  mesh  when 
minute  lining  is  required,  or  may  be  of  large  mesh  or  magnified 
when  bold  lines  are  desired.  Also  two  or  more  thicknesses  of 
gauze  may  be  photographed,  in  which  case  one,  being  well  focussed, 
would  give  definite  lines  ; while  the  others,  being  out  of  focus, 
would  give  a shaded  effect. 

“ Instead  of  wire  gauze,  natural  objects  may  be  employed,  in 
some  cases  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope ; as,  for  instance,  animal 
or  vegetable  tissues,  wings  or  eyes  of  insects,  or  such  like  objects. 
A dotted  effect  can  also  be  produced  from  a pigment  held  in 
mechanical  suspension  in  liquid  which  may  either  be  contained  in 
a glass  trough,  01  spread  as  a film  on  glass,  so  that  a negative  may 
betaken  from  it,  which,  applied  as  above  described,  will  give  the 
effect  of  a stippled  engraving.  By  combining  such  a negative 
with  that  taken  from  gauze,  a combination  of  the  stippled  and 
lined  effect  will  be  produced.  And  thus  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  a great  variety  of  effects,  such  as  those  of  a line  engrav- 
ing, aquatint,  mezzotint,  or  stippled  drawing,  or  a combination  of 
any  of  these,  may  be  attained  by  these  means,  and  that  these  are 
applicable  to  ordinary  photographs  or  to  enlargements,  or  to  the 
various  preparations  ordinarily  employed  for  printing  mechanically 
or  otherwise  from  photographs.  The  groundwork  films  produced 
as  above  described  may  be  employed  in  the  printing  of  many 
successive  pictures.  When  desirable,  such  a film  can  be  perman- 
ently mounted  on  the  negative  of  a picture,  so  as  to  be  always 
printed  along  with  it,  and  form  part  of  it. 

*•  It  may  be  readily  understood  that  negative  films  might  be  used 
as  I have  described,  not  only  for  producing  backgrounds,  but  also 
for  showing  objects  superposed  with  more  or  less  faintness  over 
the  objects  of  the  principal  picture,  and  such  superposed  objects  or 
films  containing  them  may  be  used  in  combination  with  the 
groundwork.” 


YELLOW  SPOTS  IN  TAPER  PRINTS. 

The  attention  recently  called  by  a lady  photographer  in 
France  to  the  formation  of  yellow  spots  upon  prints,  and 
also  by  M.  de  Constant  in  Lausanne,  has  led  Dr.  Sclinauss 
of  Jena  to  investigate  the  matter.  It  was  believed  that 
the  defects  were  due  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  studios, 
and  the  lady  in  question  stated  that  since  smoking  had 
been  prohibited  in  her  studio,  these  spots  had  ceased  to 
make  their  appearance.  Dr.  Schnauss,  however,  in  the 
1'hotographische  Archiv,  is  of  opinion  that  the  defects  are 
due  to  quite  another  cause.  In  his  report  he  says  : — “ My 
investigations  led  me  most  rapidly  to  a positive  result.  As 
soon  as  the  spots  in  question  were  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  they  immediately  disappeared.  I 
hereupon  added  a drop  of  a solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  and  obtained  an  intense  colouring  of  Prussian 
blue,  which  was  most  dark  around  the  centre  of  the  spot. 
Indisputably,  therefore,  the  yellow  spots  are  due  to  a 
compound  of  iron,  probably  Fes  03 110,  or  a basic  sulphate 
of  iron,  insoluble  in  water. 

“ It  is  a question  where  this  iron  came  from.  Probably, 
I should  think,  it  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
photographic  laboratory  there  is  always  a large  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  double  sulphide  of  iron  and 
ammonium,  lying  about,  in  the  scales,  on  the  tables,  &c., 
and  dust  or  solution  has  touched  the  paper.  Exposed  to 
the  air,  sulphate  of  iron  becomes  a loose  and  very  powdery 
compound,  which  could  easily  be  blown  about  by  a puff  of 
wind,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  injurious  if  the  pictures 
were  in  a wet  or  damp  condition. 

“ Quite  the  same  phenomenon,  but  in  a more  visible 


shape,  photographers  find  upon  the  cuffs  and  sleeves  of 
their  shirts,  the  well-known  iron-mould  markings,  which 
are  generally  to  be  removed  by  the  application  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.” 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING WITH  BITUMEN  OF  JUDEA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
M.  G.  Fortier  exhibited  to  the  members  a zinc  plate  upon 
which  a photographic  image  had  been  placed,  and  another 
plate  engraved  for  typographic  purposes,  likewise  produced 
from  a photograph.  He  employed  bitumen  of  Judea  in 
the  production  of  these  printing  blocks,  using  this  material 
in  preference  to  bichromated  gelatine.  His  remarks  upon 
the  subject  were  as  follows  : — 

“Whatever  care  is  employed  in  the  production  of 
photographic  impression  by  means  of  gelatine,  whatsoever 
process,  I have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
delicacy  equal  to  that  furnished  by  bitumen  of  Judea 
dissolved  in  benzole.  It  is  necessary  that  the  film  pro- 
duced should  be  a thin  one,  for  unless  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  a most  difficult  matter  to  obtain  fine  lines  in  the 
engraving.  As  a matter  of  course,  a very  good  negative 
is  always  required — one  with  clear  whites  and  blacks. 
Intensifying  by  means  of  sulphide  of  potassium  is  always 
disposed  to  cake  up  the  blacks,  and  to  render  the  lines  a 
little  ragged.  The  best  results  are  obtained  with  a very 
clear  and  tolerably  transparent  cliche,  and  not  with  an 
opaque  negative  that  has  been  intensified. 

“ The  bitumen  of  Judea  takes  the  ink  very  readily,  and 
resists  the  action  of  the  acid  when  you  proceed  to  etch  the 
plate.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  best  adapted 
for  the  reproduction  of  all  line  drawings  and  engravings.” 
M.  Gobert  confirmed  M.  Fortier  in  the  matter,  and  said 
he  preferred,  also,  to  use  bitumen  of  Judea.  He  coated  his 
plate  with  a very  thin  film  of  solution,  and,  after  drying, 
he  exposed  and  developed  with  essence  of  turpentine,  the 
plate  being  plunged  into  water  as  soon  as  the  image  comes 
out  clearly ; or  water  might  be  poured  over  the  plate 
obliquely,  which  had  the  effect  of  sweeping  away  the 
turpentine  very  completely.  In  winter  time  he  advocated 
warming  the  essence  of  turpentine  a little.  The  bitumen 
image,  inked  immediately  after  development,  absorbs  the 
ink  well,  and  forms  a capital  basis  for  printing. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

II. 

In  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  photographic  lite- 
rature which  has  been  devoted  to  silver  printing,  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  lias  prevailed  amongst  theoretical 
men  as  to  the  best  strength  of  the  nitrate  bath,  the  time 
of  floating  the  paper,  the  constitution  of  the  bath,  and  the 
relative  effect  of  variations  in  these  respects.  Amongst 
practical  men  probably  not  much  difference  of  opinion  has 
prevailed,  but  they,  with  bright  exceptions,  unfortunately, 
but  rarely  join  in  the  discussion  of  questions  in  which 
their  dicta  is  of  the  utmost  value.  A dozen  years  or  more 
ago,  a bath  of  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  constituted  a common  but  minimum  strength  ; and 
variations  from  that  standard  up  to  one  hundred  grains 
per  ounce  were  not  uncommon,  the  higher  strength  being 
generally  recommended  as  a means  of  securing  vigorous 
prints.  In  the  energetic  discussion  on  the  subject  some 
years  ago  we  took  a prominent  part  in  recommending  the 
use  of  weaker  solutions  of  silver,  and  of  the  lighter  salting 
of  paper,  which  should,  of  course,  be  a necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  use  of  the  weak  silver  bath.  At  one  time  an 
albumenizing  bath  with  twenty  grains  of  chloride — com- 
monly the  chloride  of  ammonium — to  the  ounce  was  not 
uncommon  ; now,  probably,  not  more  than  from  six  grains 
to  eight  grains  to  the  ounce  are  generally  used,  whilst  the 
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average  strength  of  the  silver  bath  in  most  frequent  use 
is  probably  about  forty  grains.  Mr.  Iiearn  speaks  of 
thirty  graius  in  summer  and  forty-eight  in  winter  with  a 
paper  he  often  uses. 

To  the  influence  of  the  time  of  floating  still  less  attention 
has  been  given ; but  our  American  practical  man  deals 
minutely  with  it.  lie  observes : — 

“ It  might  be  supposed  that  a weak  silver  bath  would 
necessitate  a longer  time  for  floating  than  a strong  bath 
would,  and  also  that  a bath  weak  in  the  number  of  grains 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  would  be  more  economical. 
Now  this  is  a mistake.  When  a sheet  of  salted  albumen 
paper  is  floated  upon  a bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  salt 
in  the  albumen  will  take  up  the  silver  which  it  needs, 
whether  the  bath  is  a strong  or  a weak  one,  and  chloride  of 
silver  will  be  formed.  The  albumen  will  also  take  up  some 
in  the  form  of  albuminate  of  silver  (Vogel’s  Handbook); 
and  then,  if  the  sheet  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bath  too 
long  a time,  there  will  be  more  of  the  solution  absorbed  th  in 
what  is  really  necessary,  which  will  penetrate  through  the 
surface  and  far  into  the  albumen.  The  paper  thus  floated 
and  printed  will  have  a sunk-in  appearance,  owing  to  the 
silver  discolouring,  which  is  absorbed  far  into  the  albumen, 
as  before  said,  during  the  lengthened  time  of  sensitizing. 

“This  sunk-in  appearance  is  not  the  only  fault  with 
long  floating  on  a weak  bath ; but  the  albumen  will  be 
dissolved  off,  being  left  in  the  bath,  and  the  paper  will  not 
print  brilliant,  but  dull ; and  often  flat  prints  will  be  the 
result.” 

In  the  next  paragraphs  Mr.  Hearn  is  somewhat  at 
variance  with  most  authorities  ; but  he  is,  we  think,  with 
certain  qualifications,  right.  An  old  rule  was  to  float  on 
a strong  bath  a very  short  time ; but  the  practice  not 
unfrequently  led  to  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  results, 
uneven  patchy  prints  being  commonly  produced.  Never- 
theless we  think  the  rules  which  follow  are  somewhat  too 
absolutely  stated,  really  long  floating  on  a strong  bath 
being,  in  our  experience,  a mistake.  Mr.  Hearn  says  : — 

“A  strong  bath  necessitates  a long  time  of  floating, 
because  the  albumen  on  the  paper  is  at  first  coagulated  by 
the  strong  silver  solution,  and  it  takes  quite  a number  of 
seconds  for  the  albumen  to  commence  to  take  up  what 
silver  it  needs,  whereas  the  albumen  on  the  paper  not 
being  coagulated  by  the  silver  in  a weak  bath,  it  will 
more  readily  absorb  that  silver  which  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a good  print. 

“ From  this  we  find  : — 

“ 1st.  That  a strong  silver  bath  requires  a long  time  of 
floating. 

“ 2nd.  That  a weak  silver  bath  requires  a short  time  of 
floating. 

“ 3rd.  That  a medium  silver  bath  requires  a medium 
time  of  floating. 

“There  are,  however,  bad  results  obtainable  by  floating 
the  paper  a long  time  on  a strong  bath,  as  well  as  floating 
a short  time  on  a weak  bath. 

“ When  we  float  it  a long  time  on  a strong  bath  it  will, 
when  printed,  make  a bold  and  brilliant  print,  but  the 
shadows  will  be  very  much  bronzed,  even  when  the  prints 
are  mounted.  When  we  float  the  paper  a short  time  on  a 
weak  bath,  it  will  not  be  at  all  bronzed,  but  the  prints  are 
likely  to  be  weak  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  float  the 
paper  a long  time  ou  this  kind  of  bath,  the  silver  will 
be,  as  has  been  said,  sunk-in,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed, the  paper  will  be  ‘ woolly.’  ” 

That  the  shadows  will  be  much  bronzed  with  a paper 
floated  long  on  a strong  bath  there  cannot  be  a doubt ; but 
the  details  in  the  shadows  will  be  buried  and  lost,  and  the 
result  will  be  a heavy,  not  a brilliant  print.  Of  course  the 
negative  will  largely  determine  the  result ; but  we  are 
here  speaking  of  the  use  of  an  average  good  negative  of 
proper  intensity.  Mr.  Blanchard  pointed  out  some  years 
ago  that  with  a somewhat  weak  negative,  full  of  detail, 


but  lacking  in  contrast,  the  use  of  a strong  bath  was 
ruinous,  the  detail  being  buried  in  one  flat,  dull,  even  mass  ; 
whilst  with  a weak  bath,  clear,  brilliant  prints  could  be 
obtained  with  such  a negative.  Mr.  Hearn  is  conscious  of 
the  danger  of  taking  his  rules  too  absolutely.  He  says : — 

“ I do  not  mean  by  the  first  two  remarks  made  above 
that  the  extremes  are  to  be  indulged  in,  for  then,  in  a 
measure,  arise  the  bad  results  named,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  weak  bath  the  abuse  of  the  remark  will  be  more  espe- 
cially a source  of  failure. 

“ We  cannot,  to  obtain  good  results,  use  a bath  weaker 
than  thirty-five  grains,  or  stronger  than  sixty  grains  of 
silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  many  of  the  brands  of 
paper  which  are  generally  used,  while  with  other  brands, 
thirty  grains  in  summer  and  sixty  to  seventy  in  winter  are 
best. 

“For  the  excellent  brand  of  paper  known  as  the 
‘ Berlin,’  I found,  with  the  class  of  negatives  I printed 
when  using  that  paper,  that  a medium  strong  bath  (say  of 
forty  grains  in  summer  and  fifty-five  to  sixty  grains  in 
winter)  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water  was  best, 
while  with  the  ‘ Ilovey  ’ brand  of  paper,  a bath  of  not 
more  than  thirty-three,  or  less  than  twenty-eight  graius 
of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  with  twenty-five  seconds’ 
floating,  was  necessary  during  the  summer  time ; and  in 
the  winter,  when  the  negatives  are  printed  on  the  roof, 
I have  known  of  a bath  of  seventy  grains  of  silver  alone, 
and  from  two  to  three  minutes’  floating,  to  be  required  to 
obtain  good  prints  from  the  very  thin  negatives  that  were 
made. 

“A  weak  bath  loses  so  much  after  silvering  a dozen 
sheets  or  so,  that  it  commences  to  make  itself  felt,  and 
consequently  needs  strengthening  about  all  of  the  time. 

“ A strong  bath  loses  also,  but  the  silver  is  not  taken 
up  in  so  large  a proportion  as  it  is  in  the  weak  bath,  and 
the  strong  bath  can  be  used  for  a much  longer  time,  even 
until  there  will  not  be  enough  solution  to  sensitize  the 
paper,  without  giving  the  printer  any  trouble  whatever. 

“ The  prints  will  be  better  in  many  respects  with  an 
average  bath  than  with  either  of  the  extremes,  as  a trial 
will  show  to  the  observant  printer. 

“ All  of  the  solution  that  is  ou  the  paper  should  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  on  the  surface  of  the  .albumen,  to  prevent 
‘ woolliness,’  and  so  as  to  have  bold,  vigorous  prints, 
which  can  be  easily  freed  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
washing.” 


SQUARE  CAMERAS  AND  SQUARE  GLASSES. 

BY  J.  H.  B. 

Surely  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  old  form  of 
plates  and  cameras  should  be  abolished,  and  both  should 
be  made  square.  When  the  finished  picture  was  produced 
in  the  camera,  as  in  the  Daguerreotype  and  glass  positive 
processes,  there  was  some  reason  for  the  sensitive  plates 
being  of  an  oblong  form  ; but  now  no  such  necessity 
exists,  and  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  in  practice  if 
the  glasses  were  square.  There  would  be  more  margin 
left  for  stains  and  flaws ; the  collodion  and  other  solutions 
would  act  more  equally  over  the  entire  surface  ; aud, 
above  all,  whatever  the  form  of  the  picture  intended,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  alter  the  position  of  the  plate  in 
the  camera,  as  on  a square  plate  subjects  in  which  the 
longest  sides  are  vertical  or  horizontal  can  be  taken  with 
equal  facility,  the  paper  positives  being  ultimately  made 
of  the  required  shape.  It  is  absurd  to  say  a lens  covers 
10  by  8,  0 by  5,  and  so  on.  If  it  covers  10  or  6 one  way, 
it  does  the  same  the  other,  and  a more  correct  way  of 
describing  its  powers  would  be  by  giving  the  diameter  of 
the  disc  it  will  cover. 
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albumen  chloro-bromide  process. 

BY  M.  CAREY  LEA.* 

It  has  been  objected  to  tbe  various  forms  of  tbe  emulsion 
process,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  be  obliged  to  use  the 
emulsion  within  a certain  limit  of  hours  after  it  is  mixed. 
If  kept  beyond  that  time,  inferior  results  are  obtained. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  new  process  which  I have  lately 
described,  and  sent  a brief  sketch  of  to  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society — that  in  which  the  plate  is 
plunged  direct  into  a bath  of  albumen,  and  other  agents,  as 
soon  as  set — differed  so  much  in  its  characteristics  from  tbe 
older  processes,  that  possibly  this  difficulty  as  to  the  keeping 
of  the  emulsion  might  not  exist.  So  far  I have  been  able 
to  make  but  a single  experiment  in  this  direction,  but  the 
result  was  very  curious  and  satisfactory. 

Having  on  one  occasion  a small  quantity  of  emulsion 
over,  after  coating  a batch  of  plates,  I set  it  aside,  and  sub- 
sequently coated  a plate  with  it.  Nineteen  days  had 
elapsed  between  the  mixing  of  the  emulsion  and  the 
coating  of  this  plate  with  it.  It  lay  aside  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  was  then  exposed  and  developed.  I enclose  a 
print  from  this  negative.  The  print  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  negative,  which  requires  deeper  printing,  but  at 
this  moment  I have  not  a really  good  print  at  band.  It 
will  serve  to  show,  however,  that  the  negative  is  an  excellent 
one. 

Of  course  a principle  cannot  be  established  upon  a single 
trial.  That  the  first  (and  only)  trial  made  should  be  a 
complete  success,  certainly  argues  very  favourably,  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  in  the  case  of  my  new  process, 
the  emulsion  without  any  special  preparation  can  be  kept 
for  a considerable  time  without  prejudice  to  the  result. 

The  emulsion  was  made  as  follows  : — 


Cadmium  bromide  (dry)... 
Ammonium  bromide 
Cobalt  chloride  ... 
Potassium  nitrite ... 

Aqua  regia 


6£  grs.  to  oz. 

4 » .. 

i .. 

1 „ 

2 drops  to  oz. 


Sensitized  with  silver  nitrate,  twenty-five  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Preservative  bath,  gallic  acid  with  tannin  and 
albumen  as  already  described.  This  plate  was  as  sensitive 
as  those  made  with  freshly  prepared  emulsion.  It  was 
tested  against  one,  and  found  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior. 


BATHS,  ETC. 

BY  W.  H.  POTTER  f 

Having  cut  loose  from  portrait  photography,  and  launched 
into  landscape  photography,  I commenced  my  operations 
this  season  in  a campaign  against  the  two  Virginias.  Of 
course  I have  done  considerable  out-door  work,  which  led 
me  to  take  this  step  ; but  heretofore  it  has  been  for  recrea- 
tion and  personal  pleasure,  with  a fair  portrait  business  to 
back  me.  Now  it  will  be,  to  a certain  degree,  a question 
of  bread  and  butter,  combined  with  the  charms  of  nature — 
not  a very  happy  combination,  but  certain  to  exist  in  some 
form. 

As  to  my  baths,  I make  three  large  ones : two  iodized 
almost  up  to  that  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  a virtue,  and 
the  other  left  plain  ; but  all  as  pure  as  ice-water,  sunning, 
decanting,  and  filtering  can  make  them.  The  bath-tub  is 
tilled  about  two-thirds  full.  Whenever  tbe  bath  gives 
signs  of  the  presence  of  too  much  iodide,  give  it  a small 
dose  of  the  plain  bath,  not  too  much.  The  bath  works 
best  very  near  the  turning-point  or  excess  of  iodide.  The 
plain  solution  also  decreases  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and 
ether  to  the  amount  of  solution.  You  can  keep  on  adding, 
from  time  to  time,  plain  solution  till  you  get  your  tub  full, 
and  it  saves  a great  deal  of  time  when  Dame  Nature  is 

• Bead  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
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balmy,  sunny,  beautiful,  and  calmly  submits  to  that  tide  of 
success  which,  “taken  at  the  flood,’’  brings  forth  such 
negatives  that  make  your  heart  thob  for  more  room.  Also, 
the  plain  solution  is  ready  for  re-developing  solutions  for 
instantaneous  negatives,  &c. 

Never  take  the  iodide  out  of  your  bath.  It  is  only 
a waste  of  silver,  profitable  to  no  one  but  the  refiner.  As 
long  as  you  keep  or  bring  your  bath  up  to  the  original 
quantity  and  strength,  you  will  not  have  pinholes  from  too 
much  iodide.  Prove  it  by  purifying  or  freeing  your  bath 
of  alcohol,  ether,  and  dirt,  and  by  adding  silver  and  water, 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  original  quantity.  If  eighty-ounce 
solution  at  forty  grains  is  reduced  by  dirty  plates  to  sixty- 
ounce  solution,  you  may  expect  pinholes.  Reduce  your 
vital  force  from  eighty  degrees  to  sixty  by  letting  off  your 
blood,  and  I presume  you  would  feel  funny  too.  You  eat 
three  meals  a day,  and  you  should  at  least  give  your  bath  a 
supper. 

Another  tight-top  bath  is  used  to  clear  up  negatives. 
Solar  negatives  should  be  fixed  immediately  to  secure  all  the 
delicacy  possible.  By  fixing  and  varnishing  good  negatives 
on  the  spot,  you  shall  not  have  cause  to  regret  afterwards 
that  you  possess  so  much  common  sense.  Those  gentlemen 
who  rush  through  the  country  making  fifteen  or  twenty 
negatives  a day,  must  retire  sooner  or  later  before  the  men 
who  make  three  or  four  faultless  ones.  The  demand  now  is 
not  quantity  but  quality.  Landscape  photography  is 
behindhand  in  prices,  and  something  more,  is  in  the  mud. 
But  there  is  a place  of  honour  and  profit  for  it,  as  well  as 
the  one  already  reached  by  portrait  photography. 

Another  tub  is  filled  with  acid.  After  you  have  selected 
two  of  the  best,  not  passable,  negatives  of  any  one  subject, 
rub  off  the  film  of  the  rest,  put  them  in  the  acid  a moment 
and  wash  them,  and,  if  time  is  not  precious,  albumenise. 
By  keeping  your  plates  out  of  the  dirt,  cleaning  off,  and 
using  the  acid,  &c.,  they  are  always  ready  to  be  used  over 
and  over  without  risk,  and  in  the  long  run  you  save  lime  ; 
for  what  is  more  mortifying,  when  the  light,  &c.,  is  just 
right,  than  to  find  that  you  have  exposed  a dirty  plate? 

Make  at  least  two  good  negatives  of  the  same  subject. 
If  it  is  not  worth  two  negatives,  don’t  make  one,  as  there  is 
no  fortune  or  fame  in  it.  Aim  high:  you  will  come  far 
enough  short  then  ; and  if  so,  where  will  the  indifferent  or 
"Tinkering  Jim”  appear?  The  crown  is  for  that  man 
who  patiently  toils  till  he  reaches  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
What  is  the  comet  or  meteor  compared  with  the  constancy 
of  the  sun?  Resolve,  if  God  gives  you  life  and  health,  that 
you  will  reach  the  high  prize  you  have  fixed  your  eyes 
upon.  Do  not  take  into  consideration  failure  and  dis- 
appointment ; they  are  only  your  drillmasters.  They  are 
only  mistakes  to  be  rectified  by  experience. 

In  my  next,  the  four  kinds  of  collodion  used  in  my  opera- 
tions, the  developer,  and  what  I saw  on  the  Kanawha,  &c.( 
will  receive  attention. 


PORTABLE  SCREENS  IN  PORTRAITURE. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  been  pleased  to  see  to-day  your 
leader  in  the  Photographic  News  on  “the  use  of  portable 
screens  in  portraiture,”  as  it  is  a subject  to  which  we 
think  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  by  the  bulk  of 
the  profession  in  this  country,  which  is  the  more  astonish- 
ing when  we  see  what  beautiful  effects  in  lighting  are 
obtainable  by  their  use.  But  to  show  you  that  some  of  our 
leading  photographers  are  not  behind  their  American 
brethren  in  these  matters,  we  may  add  that  we  have  sup- 
plied several  of  these  very  useful  appliances  during  the  last 
fifteen  months,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Vandyke,  of  the 
eminent  firm  of  Vandyke  and  Brown,  Liverpool,  for  the 
first  suggestion.  We  made  the  first  screen  for  that  firm, 
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and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  exquisite  results 
in  the  productions  from  their  studio,  where  it  is  in  constant 
use.  The  form  of  our  screen  differs  slightly  from  that 
described  by  you,  in  its  being  circular  instead  of  oblong. 
Mr.  Vandyke  (whose  opinion  we  value  as  of  the  highest) 
assured  us  that  the  circular  is  the  best  and  proper  form  of 
making  such  screens. 

We  first  make  a wooden  framework,  upon  which  we 
stretch  canvas  on  both  sides;  one  side  we  paint  a dead 
white,  the  other  a dark  salmon  colour;  we  make  it  easily 
and  quickly  reversible  by  means  of  a horizontal  bar  fitted 
with  slot  and  screw,  and  at  the  centre,  attached  by  a short 
wooden  arm  to  a ball  and  socket  joint,  held  fast  in  any 
position  by  means  of  a set  screw.  Thus  the  screen  can  be 
placed  at  any  given  augle  in  a moment,  and  iirmly  fitted 
there.  The  wooden  arm  is  extended  the  necessary  length 
beyond  the  ball  and  socket,  and  fixed  to  an  iron  rod,  which 
is  fitted  into  an  ordinary  headrest  stand  with  set  screw,  so 
that  the  whole  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  required 
position. 

It  is  very  simple  and  cheap  in  construction,  and  handy 
in  use.  It  is  invaluable  for  a studio  lighted  only  on  one 
side,  or  where  a large  amount  of  top  light  is  introduced, 
for  by  using  the  white  side  of  reflector  the  heavy  down- 
ward shadows  are  completely  under  control,  and  rendered 
soft  and  transparent.  When  (in  accordance  with  your  re- 
marks) a shirt  front,  or  other  folds  in  linen,  or  in  a white 
dress,  are  to  be  pourtrayed,  it  is  the  simplest  matter  in  the 
world  to  give  them  their  full  effect  by  using  the  dark- 
painted  side  of  the  screen,  which  effectually  subdues  the 
glare  of  light  reflected  from  such  objects,  and,  instead  of  a 
white  challcy  patch  upon  the  figure,  we  produce  a beautiful 
semi-transparent  effect,  giving  the  minutest  detail  in  every 
fold  of  the  costume. 

We  enclose  you  a photograph  (such  as  it  is)  showing  a 
back  view  of  our  reflecting  screen,  and  if  you  think  it 
worthy  of  further  reference  or  description  in  the  News,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  place  it  at  your  disposal.  And  with  the 
assurance  of  our  esteem  and  regard,  we  are,  dear  sir,  very 
faithfully  yours,  D.  H.  Cussons  and  Co. 

54,  Hor/hton  Street , Southport. 

[We  shall  have  pleasure  in  publishing  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  screen  in  question. — Ed.] 


IMPROVING  THE  STATUS  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY— 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC  UNION. 

Dear.  Sir, — It  was  with  much  pleasure  I read  and 
studied,  in  the  Photographic  News  of  10th  June,  the 
suggestions  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hooper  for  generally 
raising  the  status  of  our  art  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  I have  long  felt  that  a want  of  united  action 
and  interest  has  prevailed,  and  I feel  confident  that  wore 
it  possible  to  draw  together  the  entire  strength  of  the 
various  societies  to  an  agreed  centre,  and  organize  the 
whole  somethiug  after  the  manner  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, that  a great  point  would  be  gained.  Although 
London  will  always  be  the  chief  city,  yet  there  will  be 
increased  interest  in  the  art,  both  by  the  public  and  the 
profession,  should  it  be  arranged  to  hold,  periodically, 
an  exhibition  and  conference  in  different  towns,  after  the 
fashion  so  popular  and  successful  in  the  United  States. 

I feel,  sir,  photographers  have  themselves  to  blame  forbeing 
held  in  an  inferior  position  by  the  general  public.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  tfio  present  day,  people  are  estimated 
a good  deal  according  to  the  estimate  they  have  of  them- 
selves ; aud  photographers,  as  a class,  in  this  country,  are 
far  too  modest  aud  retiring.  Let  them  blow  their  own 
trumpet  a little,  and  plenty  will  gather  round  their 
standard.  Why  is  it  the  English  public  so  universally 
speak  more  favourably  of  Continental  photographs  than  of 
anything  produced  by  their  own  countrymen?  Is  not  the 
fault  somewhat  our  own  ? The  light  is  generally  accused 
with  the  deficiency;  but  why  admit  the  fact  as  a fact?  I 


always  make  a point  of  contradicting  such  a statement,  by 
telling  such  connoisseurs  that  this  country  stands  second 
to  none  in  the  art,  and  has  carried  ofl  mote  prizes  than  any 
othei,  both  for  invention  and  perfection  of  work.  I trust  I 
am  correct  in  such  statements  ; but  if  I err,  I would  rather 
err  in  favour  of  my  own  country. 

I am  not,  as  yet,  a member  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain ; but  should  such  a scheme  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hooper  be  carried  into  effect,  I should  be  proud  of  be- 
coming a member,  and  trust  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  a vice-presi- 
dent of  this  society,  will  do  your  utmost  to  further  this 
desirable  scheme.  There  certainly  should  be  but  one  repre- 
sentative journal,  and  not,  as  now,  two  conflicting  interests. 
Why  should  not  any  member  of  any  society  have  sent  him, 
free,  a journal  containing  all  the  papers  and  doings  of  all  the 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? This,  alone,  would  be 
a great  desideratum. 

However,  I must  not  trespass  on  your  valuable  space, 
except  to  thank  Mr.  Hooper  for  boldly  putting  forth  this 
scheme,  and  trust  it  may  have  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  executive  of  all  the  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  be  acted  upon  without  delay. — Yours  truly,  Mixmus. 

Fine  Art  Studio,  Cheltenham. 


BEER  FOR  DRY  PLATES. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  correspondent's  query  respect- 
ing the  best  kind  of  beer  to  use  for  the  dry  process,  1 can 
recommend  with  confidence  the  ale  known  as  Disher's  two 
guinea  ale;  it  is  very  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  and  free 
from  acidity.  I have  used  it  both  for  negatives  and  trans- 
parencies with  great  success.  If  the  plates  are  to  be  used 
within  a few  days,  the  final  washing  may  be  dispensed  with  ; 
and  they  are  then  very  sensitive,  the  exposure  for  portraits 
with  a 6-inch  focus  lens,  2J  diameter  (full  aperture),  being 
fifteeu  seconds  in  the  open  air  on  a bright  summer's  day. 
With  alkaline  developer  (which  I have  never  tried)  doubt- 
less good  results  could  be  obtained  with  much  shorter  expo- 
sure. 

With  regard  to  my  plates  generally,  I believe  there 
is  one  circumstance  affecting  their  sensitiveness  that  is 
frequently  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  the  hygrometric  condition  of 
the  plate  at  the  moment  of  exposure  ; of  course  this  circum- 
stance is  not  under  the  control  of  the  photographer,  but  it 
may  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  observed  in 
working  the  same  process  under  apparently  equal  condi- 
tions.— I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  G.  Ramsay. 


THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Gregson’s  letter  in  the 
News,  I must  say  that  his  plan  is  far  from  my  own 
invention  of  photo-combination,  as  he  goes  back  to  the 
registration  marks,  and  my  system  does  not  require  any  ; 
and  there  is  too  much  time  aud  trouble  about  his  for  it  to 
be  equal  to  my  own,  without  saying  a word  in  comparison 
of  results  produced  by  his  and  mine,  as  photographers  will 
be  able  to  see  the  simplicity  of  it  when  my  specification  is 
published. — Yours  respectfully,  W.  Tilley. 


IprBttttmtgs  0f  Stfrifiifs. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Societt. 

Thb  annual  trade  holiday  and  excursion,  under  the  auspices 
of  this  society,  occurred  on  Thursday  last,  the  30th  ult.,  when 
nearly  every  photographic  establishment  in  the  city  was  closed. 
The  excursion  on  this  occasion  was  arranged  for  Amisfield  Park, 
near  Haddington,  to  which  place  the  party,  about  eighty  in 
number,  proceeded  per  rail,  starting  at  9.50,  and  arriving  a little 
before  eleven  o’clock. 

Amisfield  Park,  the  property  of  Lord  Elcho,  lies  about  a mile 
east  of  Haddington,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  for  picnic  purposes  within  a radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the 
city,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a practically  unlimited  extent  of 
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level,  fresh,  velvety  turf,  intersected  by  the  Tyne,  and  beautifully 
shaded  by  fine  old  trees,  the  interlacing  branches  of  which  screened 
off  the  hot  sun,  and  formed,  in  many  glorious  places,  cathedral-like 
spaces  illuminated  by  the  “dim  religious  light”  so  refreshing 
as  havens  of  refuge  from  the  scorching  heat  of  a July  day. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  tenant  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  estate,  the  well-preserved  waters  of  the  Tyne 
were  thrown  open  to  those  of  the  party  whose  tastes  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  rod  and  line,  and  very  shortly  after  their  arrival, 
several  artificial  flies  were  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
stream ; bnt,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  trout  declined  to  rise. 

The  landlord  of  the  “ George  ” Hotel,  who  was  purveyor  for 
the  occasion,  had  spread  the  tables  under  a few  of  the  largest  trees, 
and  at  twelve  o’clock  the  luncheon  signal  was  given,  when,  by 
way  of  fortifying  themselves  for  tne  labour  of  the  day,  full 
justice  was  done  to  what  he  had  provided.  After  luncheon  the 
assembly  was  photographed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  then  it  broke 
up  into  parties  of  twos  and  larger  numbers,  and  enjoyed  a stroll 
through  the  grounds,  until  the  strains  of  welcome  music  brought 
back  most  of  the  younger,  and  some  of  those  who  were  young  only 
in  spirit,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  dance,  which  was  kept  up  with 
unflagging  zeal  till  dinner  time.  For  those  who  did  not  care  for 
dancing,  several  games  had  been  provided,  and  so  all  went  merry 
as  a marriage-bell  till  dinner  was  announced,  when  what  might 
be  called  the  heavy  business  of  the  day  commenced. 

Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  J.P.,  who,  along  with  his  lady,  had 
honoured  the  company  by  his  presence,  was,  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  enthusiastically  called  to  the  chair  ; and 
Mr.  Colin  Sinclair,  the  honorary  secretary,  acted  as  croupier.  The 
dinner  arrangements,  which  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  Steven- 
son, the  purveyor,  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  so  thoroughly 
successful ; and  as  soon  as  the  rattle  of  knives  and  forks  had 
somewhat  subsided,  the  chairman  rose,  and  said  that  he  knew 
they  were  all  anxious  to  be  again  up  and  doing,  aud  therefore  he 
would  not  detain  them  with  long  speeches.  There  were,  however, 
three  toasts  which  they  could  not  leave  the  table  without 
honouring.  The  first,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  best  and  most  loved 
of  queens,  was  of  course  the  Queen  hersolf,  which  he  knew  would 
be  responded  to  right  loyally.  After  the  toast  was  duly  honoured, 
the  National  Anthem  was  sung  in  a way  which  can  only  be 
attained  under  similar  circumstances.  The  next  toast,  he  said, 
was  of  course  the  toast  of  the  day— “ Prosperity  to  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society.”  Although  he  had  now  been  for  a number 
of  years  a member  of  the  society,  his  numerous  engagements, 
both  public  and  private,  had  hitherto  prevented  his  joining  the 
members  in  their  annual  excursion  ; but  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
received  the  billet,  he  found  that  he  was  free  for  the  day,  and  at 
once  resolved  to  come,  and  he  was  heartily  glad  that  he  had  done 
so.  The  sight  before  him  was  one  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  He 
did  not  envy  the  man  who  could  look  unmoved  on  such  a large 
number  of  happy  faces— faces  made  happy  by  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  healthful  exercise  and  happy  association  under 
heaven’s  glorious  canopy,  and  amidst  Nature’s  most  beautiful 
works.  To  him  such  a scene  was  a noble  teacher,  exalting  the 
conceptions  and  purifying  the  heart,  bringing  home  more  and 
more  into  loving  harmony  with  human  nature,  and  so  into  closer 
communion  with  its  great  Author.  He  thought  the  committee 
had  counselled  wisely  in  recommending  Haddington  as  the  locality 
of  the  excursion.  This  Haddington  was  really  classic  ground,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term — in  the  sense  that  it  had  produced 
many  men  who  had  made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and  of  whom 
any  conntry  might  well  be  proud.  He  would  not  detain  them  by 
going  over  a list  of  those  men,  but  he  could  not  sit  down  without 
mentioning  one,  the  greatest  of  living  Scotchmen,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  “ Chelsea  Prophet,”  perhaps  the  noblest  thinker  and 
most  powerful  writer  of  this  or  any  other  age.  It  is  yet  fresh  in 
our  minds  that  while  he  was  with  us  in  Scotland,  getting  all  the 
honours  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  bestow,  the  hand  of  death 
was,  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  permitted  to 
strike  down  her  who  had  been  long  his  stay  and  helpmate,  and 
cast  a shadow  on  his  noble  life  never  to  be  altogether  removed. 
“ Those  of  you,”  he  continued,  “ who,  on  your  way  to  the  Park, 
made  a passing  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  as  you  stood  beside  the 
grave  of  that  loved  one,  and  read  the  simple  but  touching  inscrip- 
tion which  tells  almost  a life’s  history  in  a few  words,  must  have 
felt  it  difficult  to  restrain  the  tears,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, come  unbidden,  but  hardly  unwelcome,  to  the  eyes  of  all 
whose  hearts  are  in  sympathetic  union  with  their  fellowmen.  Those 
present  who  are  not  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  body  for  the  opportunity,  thus 
afforded,  of  enjoying  at  least  one  glorious  day  in  the  year ; and  on 


the  other  hand,  we  who  are  members  feel  hardly  less  indebted  to 
the  many  friends,  especially  the  many  fair  friends,  who  have  so 
welcomely  joined  us,  and  given  that  nameless  someth. ng  to  the 
trip  which  goes  so  far  to  ensure  success.  Let  us,  then,  unite  our 
voices  in  three  ringing  cheers  of  well-wishing  for  continued  pros- 
perity to  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.” 

When  the  enthusiasm  had  somewhat  subsided,  at  the  request 
of  the  company  the  chairman  sang  “Scotland  yet,”  and  then 
said  that  there  was  just  one  other  toast  that  they  must  not 
forget — the  health  of  their  two  secretaries,  Mr.  Colin  Sinclair  and 
Dr.  John  Nicol.  Who  they  were,  and  what  they  had  done  for 
the  society,  were  (amongst  the  members,  at  least)  household 
words,  and  therefore  he  did  uot  need  to  say  anything  in  com- 
mendation. The  success  of  societies  generally,  and  the  success  of 
excursions  especially,  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  secretaries, 
and  the  success  of  to-day,  as  well  as  all  our  previous  successes, 
tell,  in  unmistakable  language,  that  they  arc  the  right  men  in 
the  right  places. 

When  the  toast  had  been  duly  honoured,  Dr.  Nicol  said,  in 
reply,  that  although  the  offices  of  secretary  aud  corresponding 
secretary  were  by  no  means  sinecures,  the  salavies  attached  were 
more  than  sufficient  reward.  To  have  a hand,  and  a tolerably 
large  hand  too,  in  the  management  of  a society  of  nearly  three 
hundred  members,  which  had  for  nearly  fifteen  years  done  its 
fair  share  of  good  work,  and  in  which,  from  first  to  last,  there  had 
never  been  a jarring  word,  or  even  trifling  misunderstanding, 
between  any  of  its  members,  was,  he  humbly  thought,  something 
to  be  proud  of ; and  when  he  looked  down  the  tables  at  the 
happy  party  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  their  annual  holiday,  he 
was  sure  he  could  speak  for  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  well  as  for  himself, 
when  he  said  that  such  a sight  would  amply  reward  them  for  any 
labour  that  they  could  possibly  undertake. 

Mr.  Small  then  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The  Ladies,”  which  was 
humorously  responded  to  by  Mr.  Dobie.  and  the  party  then 
returned  to  enjoy  the  dance  or  game,  as  suited  their  fancy. 

Shortly  before  seven  o’clock,  the  signal  for  assembling  was 
given,  and  the  glee  party  of  Messrs.  Ross  and  Pringle’s  establish- 
ment, of  whose  merits  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak, 
favoured  the  company  with  some  really  fine  concerted  and  solo 
pieces,  after  which  three  cheers  were  given  to  Mr.  Ramsay, 
through  whose  liberality  access  to  the  grounds  had  been  obtained, 
and  the  homeward  march  was  commenced.  The  party  left 
Haddington  at  7.30,  and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  an  hour  there- 
after, highly  delighted  with  the  day’s  proceedings. 


Mk  iit  StuMd. 

Another  Method  of  Saving  Silver  Wastes. — The 
peculiarity  of  this  plan  is,  it  saves  all  the  silver.  Procure  a 
water-tight  tray,  with  cover,  say  three  feet  by  five  or  six,  and 
about  six  inches  deep.  Fill  it  nearly  full  with  sawdust ; placo 
it  on  the  roof,  or  where  the  sun  can  shine  upon  it  in  the  open 
air;  let  the  washiugs  be  thrown  upon  the  sawdust,  and  assist 
the  evaporation  by  occasionally  turning  or  moving  about  with 
a stick.  The  sawdust  can  at  any  time  be  burned,  and  all  the 
silver  recovered.  The  larger  the  surface,  the  more  readily 
evaporation  is  effected. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Impermeable  Paper  and  Cardboard.  — According  to 
Diugler’s  Polytechnisches  Journal , if  a sheet  of  paper  bo 
immersed  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  (liqueur  de 
Schweitzer),  prepared  by  treating  copper  filings  with  ammonia 
of  0'880  density,  in  contact  with  air,  the  paper  becomes 
entirely  impermeable  to  water,  and  maintains  its  consistency 
even  under  the  influence  of  boiling  water.  When  two  sheets 
of  paper  thus  prepared  are  passed  together  through  rollers, 
they  adhere  completely  to  each  other ; and  by  placing  a 
number  of  such  sheots  together,  board  of  great  solidity  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
interposition  of  fibres  or  tissues  between  the  sheets.  Boards 
thus  formed  are  quite  equal  to  wood  In  solidity. 

Artistic  Photography. — Mr.  (J.  D.  Mosher,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographer,  asks: — “Why  should  we  not  excel?” 
and  proceeds:  “ Science  and  art  in  photography  have  attained 
to  that  high  appreciation  of  real  merit  and  truthfulness  of  the 
likeness  that  places  photography  to-day  as  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  years  of  hard  study.  Thoold 
style  of  photograph  had  no  real  art  merit  in  it.  The  photo- 
grapher just  plumped  his  patron  down  in  his  chair  in  a full  blaze 
of  light,  many  times  as  stiff  and  ungainly  as  the  marble  statuary 
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before  tbe  artist  hand  had  given  it  life ; and  so  it  was  with 
photography.  Science  and  art  have  perfected  it,  more  complete 
more  truthful,  than  any  artist  hand  can  draw  by  art  rules  in 
painting  and  drawing.  The  artistic  photographer  has  light  and 
shade,  roundness,  the  true  symmetry  of  artistic  proportions, 
grace,  ease,  and  natural  pose,  and  life-like  expression  that  is 
not  excelled.  To-day  the  artistic  photographer  can  give  his 
patrons  likenesses  from  life,  and  the  beautiful  landscape  in 
every  form,  true  to  nature,  almost  perfection  itself,  with  not  as 
much  as  one  hair  added  to  or  taken  from.” 

Ebony  from  Sea-weed.— An  American  periodical  gives  a 
process  for  making  artificial  ebony  from  sea-weed,  it  consists 
in  first  treating  the  plants  for  two  hours  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  drying  and  grinding  them  up.  To  sixty  parts  of 
this  product,  five  parts  of  liquid  glue,  five  parts  of  gutta-percha, 
and  two  and  a-half  parts  of  india-rubber  are  to  be  added,  the 
latter  two  being  first  dissolved  in  naphtha.  Afterwards  ten 
parts  of  coal  tar,  five  parts  of  pulverised  sulphur,  and  five  parts 
of  pulverised  resin  are  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  about 
300°  Fah.  When  cooled,  a mass  is  obtained  which,  in  colour, 
hardness,  and  capacity  for  receiving  a polish,  resembles  ebony, 
and  is  much  cheaper.  A process  for  obtaining  a product  of 
this  sort  from  sea-weed  was  patented  some  years  ago  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Ghislin,  but  there  was  never  much  com- 
mercial result  therefrom. 

A Capital  Adhesive  Liquid,  for  sticking  tickets  on  glass, 
wood,  or  paper,  is  obtained  as  follows  : — About  half  an  ounce 
of  common  glue,  which  has  been  a day  before  soaked  in  water, 
and  some  candy  sugar,  with  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabicum, 
and  three  ounces  of  water,  are  placed  in  a small  bowl  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  and  continually  stirred  till  the  composition 
thoroughly  boils  and  dissolves,  and  the  mass  becomes  thin. 
When  coated  with  a small  brush,  and  left  to  dry,  the  tickets, 
when  moistened  with  the  tongue,  will  stick  with  the  greatest 
tenacity. 


SLff  ®armg0u&nttti. 

Ashburton. — The  term  “whole-plate”  describes  a plate  of 
81  inches  by  6J  inches.  The  term  had  its  origin  in  the  days  of 
Daguerreotype.  The  half-plate  was  6§  inches  by  4£  inches  ; the 
third  size  was  5 inches  by  4 inches;  the  quarter-plate  4 J inches 
by  3J  inches  ; the  sixth  size  3J  inches  by  2|  inches  ; the  ninth 
size  was  2J  inches  by  2 inches.  These  were  all  the  usual  sizes  of 
which  Daguerreotypes  were  taken.  Extra  sizes — such  as  10  inches 
by  8 inches,  12  inches  by  10  inches,  &c. — were  occasionally  pro- 
duced, but  had  no  regular  recognition. 

R.  S.  T. — The  reticulation  is  doubtless  due  to  the  collodion,  and  is 
probably  due  to  the  use  of  too  weak  solvents ; that  is,  there  is  too 
much  water  present,  the  spirits  having  been  insufficiently  highly 
rectified.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  recommend  any  maker’s 
collodion ; but  should  think  the  plain  negative  collodion  of  most 
makers  would  serve.  You  may  make  a suitable  collodion  by 
following  the  formula  given  during  several  years  in  our  Y ear- 
Book  ; but  it  is  a troublesome  process  on  a small  scale.  For  use 
as  a practical  basis  for  the  negative  in  place  of  glass  you  would 
require  to  use  a much  thicker  collodion.  The  preparation  of  collo- 
dion which  Mr.  Woodbury  and  others  have  more  than  once 
described  in  the  News  and  Year-Book  as  leather  collodion, 
having  castor  oil  added  to  it,  is  best  suited  for  the  work.  The 
examples  you  send  are  much  too  thin.  Failing  the  use  of  the 
leather  collodion,  gelatine,  in  the  manner  we  have  often  described, 
might  bo  used  for  the  transfer.  A negative  transferred  to  gola- 
tino  or  collodion  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  a piece  of  firm 
writing  paper.  If  you  get  a fine  sample  of  graphite  it  should  be 
as  fine  and  impalpable  as  it  is  possible  almost  for  any  pigment  to 
be ; but  where  it  can  be  procured  we  cannot  tell  you. 

F.  H.,  A Constant  Subscriber.— There  is  no  reason  why  an 
English  photographer  should  not  photograph  the  public  buildings 
in  Paris.  Indeed,  the  best  instantaneous  street  views  of  Paris  we 
have  seen  were  produced  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Wm.  England. 
2.  We  fear  that  there  are  not  many  very  special  opportunities  for 
a country  visitor  to  see  anything  important  or  novel  in  photo- 
graphy in  London.  He  may  visit  the  International  Exhibition, 
and  seo  a few  fine  examples  of  photography  in  the  photographic 
department  there ; and  he  will  see  many  fine  pictures  in  the  pic- 
ture galleries.  He  may  see  something  by  visiting  the  specimen 
rooms  of  some  of  the  leading  photographers,  and  ho  should  pay  a 
visit  to  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  also  tho 
National  Portrait  Gallery. 

G.  Cooper. — There  will  bo  no  medals  given  at  the  next  exhibition. 
None  of  tho  conditions  as  ro  reception  of  picturos  have  been  pub- 
lished yet,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  even  determined. 

Fere.— We  believe  that  Mr.  Meagher,  of  Southampton  Row,  manu- 
factures the  combination  printing  frames. 
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W.  H.  W.— We  cannot  understand  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  inex- 
plicable. You  do  not  send  a copy  of  the  original  letter  to  which 
the  angry  reply  is  sent. 

Ignoramus. — Your  first  requisite  in  producing  transparencies  by 
the  wet  process  will  be  a suitable  copying  camera.  If  you  have 
access  to  our  volume  for  1871  you  will  find  it  described  in  an 
article  on  page  449,  and  many  other  details  there  given.  A useful 
article  on  the  subjest  also  appears  in  our  Year-Book  for  1868. 
If  you  cannot  refer  to  these,  we  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  style 
of  thing  required.  You  will  require  a camera  extending  to  double 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  u-ed  ; that  is,  if  you  use  an  ordin- 
ary quarter-plate  lens,  which  has  a focus  of  6J  inches,  your 
camera  must  extend  13  inches.  You  will  also  require  a box  of  the 
same  size  as  the  camera,  with  each  end  open ; in  one  end  a groovo 
to  hold  the  negative,  whilst  the  other  end  is  placed  close  to  the 
lens.  The  light  of  a north  sky  must  pass  through  the  negative, 
which  must  be  duly  brought  into  focus.  All  the  working  details 
of  the  ordinary  wet  process  will  serve.  Use  a developer  with  ten 
grains  of  the  iron  salt  and  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid.  After 
fixing  and  washing,  tone  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold  two 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

Oxonibnsis.— For  beginning  in  landscape  work,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  obtain  a bellows-bodied  camera  and  lens  to  take  views 
of  about  7J  inches  by  5 or  5^  inches.  The  lens  you  mention  will 
do  very  well.  You  will  be  safe  with  almost  any  of  the  commercial 
collodions.  They  will  answer  your  purpose  much  better  than 
attempting  to  make  your  own. 

C.  A.  Owen. — No.  3 on  your  list  will  answer  your  purpose  best. 

Charles  Whiting.— Thanks  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  JULY. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Braystones,  near  Whitehaven,  36  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  HIE  STUDIO. 
Photography  in  Mid  Africa — How  to  Test  Dry  Albu- 
men— Astronomical  Enlargements. 

Photography  in  Mid  Africa. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  under  the  command  of  the  well  known 
traveller  Gerhardt  Rohlfs,  is  employing  photography 
largely  in  taking  records  of  the  scenes  the  travellers  pass 
through.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to  the 
camera  in  exploring  expeditions  like  this,  and  if  we  but 
call  to  mind  the  few  pictures  taken  during  our  own  Abys- 
sinian expedition  some  years  ago,  the  interest  of  photo- 
graphs taken  in  these  wild  regions  is  at  once  made 
manifest.  The  wilderness  of  rocks  and  torrents,  with 
scarcely  a tree  the  whole  distance,  was  vividly  pourtrayed 
in  the  pictures  we  refer  to,  and  a glance  at  half-a-dozen 
of  these  conveys  a more  correct  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  than  a whole  volume  of  description 
could  do.  The  only  effective  manner,  indeed,  of  showing 
people  at  home  what  these  wild  regions  are  like,  and  to 
impress  them  with  a true  notion  of  the  primeval  forests 
and  dismal  swamps,  gigantic  lakes,  and  native  villages  of 
Mid  Africa,  is  to  lay  before  them  reproductions  of  the 
scenes  themselves  as  they  have  been  secured  in  the 
camera.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  Ger- 
hardt Rohlfs  is  accompanied  in  his  travels  on  the  present 
occasion  by  a Berlin  photographer  of  repute,  M.  Remeld, 
whose  practical  investigations,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
developers,  are  known  to  most  of  us.  He  seems  to  have 
been  working  hard  with  his  apparatus,  and  securing  a 
large  number  of  interesting  pictures,  which  will  doubtless 
be  highly  prized  when  they  reach  home.  A letter  from  a 
member  of  the  expedition  says: — “During  our  journey 
through  the  desert  our  skilful  photographer  Remele  took 
numberless  landscape  and  ethnographical  pictures,  in- 
cluding a fine  series  of  a fallen  temple  which  is  in  our 
neighbourhood.  The  hieroglyphics  upon  the  portals, 
which  have  been  carefully  rendered,  will  suffice  for 
Eastern  scholars  to  discover  the  epoch  of  its  building.’’ 
Colonel  Gordon’s  military  expedition,  which  is  also  in 
Central  Africa,  charged  by  the  Viceroy  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  slavery,  has,  we  fear,  no  such  valuable  assistant  on 
his  staff,  although  apparatus  for  surveying  and  mapping 
have  not  been  forgotten  ; and  it  was  only  last  week  that 
further  scientific  assistance,  in  the  persons  of  two  young 
Royal  Engineer  officers,  was  sent  off  to  Egypt.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a great  mistake  that  a camera  and 
some  dry  plates  should  not  have  had  a place  among  the 
apparatus  taken  out,  so  that  some  interesting  records 
might  be  secured,  alike  valuable  and  interesting  to  people 
at  home,  as  to  the  travellers  themselves. 

Iioiv  to  lest  Dry  Albumen. — Albumen,  and  egg  albumen 
especially,  is  often  adulterated  with  gum,  dextrine,  syrup, 
&c. ; and  although  photographers,  as  a rule,  only  employ 
the  fresh  material  by  breaking  the  eggs  themselves,  and 
thus  being  assured  of  its  purity,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to 
know  how  to  test  albumen  that  they  may  purchase  com- 
mercially in  a dry  state.  M.  Ilerberger,  who  has  been 
investigating  the  subject  thoroughly,  has  lately  given  Ids 
experience  of  the  matter.  The  sample  to  be  examined 
should  be  digested  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  and  if 
white  lumps  are  left  undissolved  on  stirring,  the  substance 
has  been  too  quickly  dried,  so  that  the  albumen  has  been 
converted  into  the  insoluble  modification.  Water  is  added, 
so  that  the  solution  may  contain  at  most  twelve  per  cent, 
of  albumen,  and  then  acetic  acid  is  dropped  in  until 
neither  precipitate  nor  turbidity  is  perceptible  ; alcohol  is 
then  added,  and  if  there  happens  to  be  any  gum  in  the 
albumen  it  is  precipitated.  Dextrine  and  analogous 
bodies  are  detected  by  the  production  of  a blue  colour 
with  iodine  solution.  Egg  albumen,  if  good,  should  be 


transparent,  of  a pale  yellow  tint,  and  free  from  blisters, 
which  are  often  present  in  partially  coagulated  samples. 

Astronomical  Enlargements. — Professor  C.  V.  Zenger,  of 
Prague,  has  written  to  Mr.  Glaisher  to  propose  a method 
of  enlarging  solar  and  lunar  photographs,  so  as  to  correct 
the  spherical  aberration,  and  he  gives  some  advice  on  the 
forthcoming  transit  of  Venus  operations.  He  thinks  it 
will  be  perfectly  useless  to  photograph  the  phenomenon  at 
the  moment  of  contact,  because  accuracy  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  effect  of  the  interference,  and  thinks  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  passage  photographed  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  ascertain  exactly  the  moment  at  which 
Venus  passes  through  a determined  meridian  on  the  sun’s 
surface.  Prof.  Zenger  has  been  successful  in  producing 
some  very  big  astronomical  enlargements,  and  thinks  that 
one  might  obtain  a magnified  image  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  measuring  200  to  250  inches.  In  some  lunar 
enlargements,  measuring  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
inches,  which  he  will  exhibit  at  the  British  Association 
meeting  that  will  take  place  next  week,  there  are  to 
be  seen  many  details  unobservable  by  the  naked  eye. 
Slight  shadows  and  ridges  in  the  craters  of  the  inoou  are 
rendered  as  sharp  and  as  definite  as  they  can  be  seen  in 
the  clearest  and  driest  winter  evenings  with  the  most 
powerful  telescope.  Some  moon  pictures  which  were 
originally  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  enlarged  by 
Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  to  eleven  inches,  have  been 
amplified  by  Professor  Zenger  to  110  inches,  gaining  rather 
than  losing  definition.  His  method  of  enlarging  to  these 
grand  dimensions  is  as  follows.  He  gets,  in  the  first 
instance,  very  sharp  images  by  using  a a parabolic  specu- 
lum, the  rest  of  the  spherical  aberration  being  destroyed 
by  a very  fine  aplanatic  lens  of  Steinheil,  with  negative 
focal  length.  In  this  way  solar  images  with  spots  on  them 
were  obtained  of  the  greatest  sharpness,  with  faculse, 
willow  leaves,  and  a most  sharply-defined  gradation  of 
penumbra,  the  diameter  of  the  sun’s  image  being  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  inches.  He  then  conceived  that 
the  remainder  of  aberration  in  the  images  might  be  easily 
destroyed  by  photographing  with  lenses  whose  remainder 
of  error  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  photographing 
speculum  or  reflector ; and  he  tried  the  experiment, 
employing  an  opera-glass,  somewhat  over-corrected  for 
the  purpose,  with  great  success.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  some  impressions  on  paper 
of  Prof.  Zenger’s  enlargements  were  shown. 


* THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

III. 

Proceeding  to  describe  the  preparation  of  the  printing 
bath,  we  find  that  our  practical  printer  without  discussing 
theoretical  considerations,  gives  his  verdict  fn  favour  of 
the  mixed  baths  first  described  in  our  pages  some  years 
ago,  which  were  at  the  time  the  subject  of  some  warm  dis- 
cussion. Besides  adding  nitrate  of  soda,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  carbonate  of  silver  is  kept  in  the  solution,  which  will 
have  the  double  effect  of  keeping  the  solution  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline,  and  of  removing  discolouration  of  the 
solution.  The  term  sal  soda,  used  in  one  of  the  paragraphs 
which  follow,  is  the  American  colloquialism  for  carbonate 
of  soda: — 

“ In  the  making  of  the  bath,  both  good  nitrate  of  silver 
and  water  are  required.  In  all  cases  where  pure  water  is 
required,  filtered  rain  or  clean  ice-water  will  answer. 

“ To  make  a bath  of  60  ounces  of  solution,  and  40  grains 
strong  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  the  number  of 
grains  of  silver  required  would  be  2,400  grains,  or  5 ounces. 
Take  a large,  wide-mouth  bottle,  and  add  60  ounces  of 
pure  water  thereto.  Now  carefully  weigh  out  5 ounces 
of  good  nitrate  of  silver  and  add  it  to  the  water  in  the 
bottle.  Dissolve  thoroughly  by  repeated  shakings  of  the 
contents  of  the  bottle,  which  is  very  easily  done,  without 
spilling  the  liquid,  by  holding  the  top  of  the  bottle  firmly 
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with  the  left  hand,  and  revolving  the  bottom  in  a circular 
motion,  in  a steady  and  even  manner,  with  the  right. 

“This  bath  is  called  ‘plain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,’ 
because  of  its  being  composed  simply  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  water. 

“This  bath  is  used  by  a great  many  excellent  photo- 
graphers throughout  the  country,  except  that  the  strength 
of  it  differs,  sometimes  being  greater,  and  then  again 
often  less  than  the  strength  given  above. 

“Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  to 
advise  the  use  of  alum  in  the  printing  bath,  and  since  the 
discovery  of  it  for  that  purpose  it  has  become  quite  uni- 
versally used.  It  is,  indeed,  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
added  to  the  bath  to  give  brilliancy  and  richness  of  tone 
to  the  prints.  The  theory  of  the  alum,  as  being  an 
improvement  when  used  in  the  printing  bath,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  alum  hardens  the  surface  of  the  albumen 
paper  when  it  is  floated  upon  a silver  bath  containing 
it,  so  that  the  solution  is  kept  more  on  the  surface, 
and  when  the  paper  is  quickly  dried  the  resulting  prints 
appear  very  brilliant,  printing  finely,  especially  in  the 
shadows,  and  are  more  easily  and  better  toned  and  fixed, 
and  the  final  washing  is  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  done. 
A small  lump  of  alum  is  placed  in  the  funnel  through  which 
the  bath  is  filtered,  and  the  solution,  as  it  filters,  will  take 
up  the  quantity  it  needs. 

“Mr.  John  11.  Clemons  has  recommended  the  use  of 
glycerine  in  the  printing  bath,  in  the  proportion  of 
1£  ounces  of  pure  glycerine  to  every  16  ounces  of  solution. 
It  has  been  used  most  successfully  by  many  photographers, 
and  it  is  especially  a good  thing  for  his  brand  of  paper, 
when  it  is  floated  for  the  space  of  one  minute  on  a bath 
of  30  grains  (during  the  summer  time)  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  water.' 

“Sal  soda  is  often  added  to  the  silver  bath  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  of  a saturated  solution  of  the  soda  to 
a bath  of  60  ounces.  On  adding  this,  the  bath  will  imme- 
diately turn  milky,  and  after  the  solution  has  been 
thoroughly  stirred  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  for  awhile, 
and  then  filtered  into  another  bottle  before  use,  leaving 
the  carbonate  of  silver  (the  deposit)  in  the  first  bottle. 
When  through  silvering  the  paper,  pour  the  solution  back 
into  the  bottle  where  the  deposit  is,  and  again  shake 
the  contents.  In  the  morning  the  solution  will  be 
thoroughly  clear,  although  the  bath  may  have  been  very 
much  discoloured  when  it  was  poured  into  the  bottle  the 
night  before. 

“Always  let  a sediment  be  in  the  bottle,  and  ev6ry 
other  day  add  a few  drops  of  the  soda  solution  to  the  bath. 
Keep  on  ‘ adding  solution’  made  up  as  above.  A few  ounces 
of  the  solution  should  be  added  to  the  printing  bath  every 
night  after  use,  so  as  to  keep  the  quantity  up  to  a certain 
number  of  ounces. 

“ I have  used  a bath  prepared  as  above  for  eight  months, 
and  although  the  bath,  when  poured  from  the  silvering 
dish  at  night,  was  often  as  black  as  a coal,  it  never  failed 
to  be  clear  in  the  morning,  if  there  was  a sediment  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle. 

“ Citric  acid  is  also  sometimes  added  to  the  printing  bath, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  time  the  paper 
is  required  to  be  kept,  for  this  is  principally  the  reason  why 
the  acid  is  added. 

“ When  the  paper  is  only  required  to  be  kept  a day  or 
so  after  sensitizing,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  turning  yellow 
by  being  kept  over-night,  on  account  of  a sudden  storm, 
&c.,  the  solution  is  made  a very  little  acid,  viz.,  a few  drops 
of  a solution  of  citric  acid  20  grains,  water  1 ounce.  If 
the  paper  is  desired  to  be  kept  white  for  a longer  time  than 
a couple  of  days,  then  more  of  the  acid  should  be  added. 
Fume  fifteen  minutes.  The  paper  will  print  a little  red, 
but  it  will  most  probably  be  very  rich,  although  this  will 
be  according  to  the  quality  of  the  negatives,  &c. 

“The  ‘ citric  acid  printing  bath  ’ should  be  tested  every 
morning  before  using  it,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  acidity. 


Never  let  your  bath  be  acid  with  nitric  acid  unless  it  is 
very,  very  slightly  so,  as  the  prints,  besides  being  of  a poor 
(photographically  considered)  red  colour,  are  very  liable  to 
be  weak  and  flat. 

“Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  very  often  added  to  the  print- 
ing bath  in  the  proportion  of  as  many  grains  of  the  nitrate 
to  the  ounce  of  water  as  there  may  have  been  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  added.  After  adding  the  nitrate  of 
ammonia  to  the  printing  bath,  make  slightly  alkaline  with 
liq.  ammonia. 

“Sunning  the  bath  for  about  half  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  nitrate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  and  the  solution 
made  alkaline,  is  a good  plan.  Filter  before  use.  I will 
here  give  a few  formula!  for  baths  for  printing,  which  I 
have  used,  and  know  to  be  excellent : — 

No.  1. — Crystal  nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  40  grains 

Nitrate  of  ammonia ...  35  ,, 

Filtered  rain  water 1 ounce 

Saturated  solution  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  about  8 to  10  drops, 


or  enough  to  make  the  bath  slightly  alkaline.  In  place 
of  the  sodium,  liq.  ammonia  can  be  used  equally  as  well. 
Make  up  a sufficient  quantity,  and  before  filtering  through 
cotton,  place  a lump  of  alum  in  the  funnel,  about  quarter 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  butternut. 

“ The  above  bath  is  for  summer  use  ; in  the  winter  both 
the  nitrates  should  be  increased. 


No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver 
Nitrate  of  soda 
Glycerine  ... 
Fure  water... 


2^  ounces 
2 


Make  it  a little  alkaline  with  aqua  ammonia.  This  bath 
is  very  good  indeed  for  the  Clemons  brand  of  paper,  and 
can  be  used  also  with  the  Ilovey  brand ; but  a bath 
made  as  below  is  better  for  this  particular  paper,  viz.,  the 
Ilovey : — 

No.  3. — Nitrate  of  silver  ...  ...  ...  30  grains 

Nitrate  of  ammonia...  30  ,, 

Pure  water  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce. 


Make  it  a little  alkaline  with  aqua  ammonia,  and  when 
about  to  filter  the  solution  place  a small  lump  of  common 
alum  in  the  funnel,  or,  if  you  prefer,  add  a grain  of  the 
alum  to  every  ounce  of  the  solution.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  best.  The  alum,  if  added  in  this  way,  should 
be  added  before  the  bath  is  filtered. 

“ Float  the  paper,  being  sure  that  it  is  a little  damp 
beforehand,  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds ; draw  over  a 
rod,  and  blot  off  the  superfluous  quantity  of  silver  that  is 
still  on  the  paper,  between  large  sheets  of  white  bibulous 
paper.  Dry  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  fume  ten 
minutes. 

“ The  above  formulae  and  modes  of  working  arc  for 
summer  use,  but  for  winter  the  temperature  of  the  solution 
should  not  be  below  50°,  and  the  strength  of  the  nitrates 
should  be  increased  as  well  as  the  time  of  floating.  Print, 
in  the  winter,  in  the  printing  room  under  glass,  and  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  room  not  below  50°  or  above  60°. 

“There  are  some  photographers  who  prefer  an  acid 
printing  bath  to  an  alkaline  or  a neutral  one,  because  the 
resulting  prints  are  red,  and  the  red  tone  is  more  easily 
obtained  (?),  so  they  say. 

“ If  the  bath  is  acid  with  nitric  acid  the  result  will  not 
be  so  fine  as  it  would  be  if  it  was  acid  with  citric  acid, 
because,  if  the  bath  was  any  more  than  very  slightly  acid 
with  the  nitric,  the  paper  floated  upon  it  when  printed 
will  have,  as  above  said,  a disagreeable  red  tone  to  it,  often 
being  weak  and  flat.  The  best  results  are  obtainable  with 
a bath  which  is  either  a trifle  alkaline  or  just  neutral.  A 
good  way  to  regulate  the  alkalinity  of  the  printing  bath 
is  to  observe  how  the  paper  prints,  and  then  act  accord- 
ingly. If  it  priuts  too  blue,  a drop  or  so  of  nitric  acid 
should  be  added  to  the  bath  ; if  it  prints  too  red,  then 
add  a few  drops  of  liquor  ammonia.  In  testing  this  way, 
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however,  the  printer  should  be  sure  that  the  paper  is  pro- 
perly fumed,  and  that  the  results  are  not  occasioned  by 
poor  judgment  in  fuming.  Place  a piece  of  blue  litmus 
paper  into  the  solution  before  you  commence  to  ‘ doctor  ’ 
the  bath,  and  note  the  exact  colour  it  turns. 

“Nitric  acid  should  always  be  added  to  the  printing 
bath  when  it  is  not  desired  to  make  the  solution  acid  for 
the  purpose  of  printing,  but  only  to  lessen  the  alkalinity 
of  the  bath.” 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  National  Photographic  Association  and  its  Con- 
vention in  Chicago. 

The  National  Photographic  Association  and  its  Convention  in 
Chicago. — The  convention  and  exhibition  of  the  National 
Photographic  Association  for  the  year  1874,  being  the 
sixth  of  that  useful  institution,  is  now  among  the  things 
of  the  past.  All  thmgs  considered,  it  was  a grand  suc- 
cess, and  much  good  will  result  from  it.  I give  you  a 
synopsis  of  all  that  transpired,  without  waiting  for  details. 
The  Association  will  issue  a full  report  presently  only  to 
subscribers.  • 

I arrived  upon  the  scene  several  days  before  the  opening, 
and  found  the  photographic  fraternity  of  Chicago  all 
absorbed  in  their  preparations  for  the  great  event.  Local 
Secretary  Hesler  was  busy  superintending  the  erection 
of  “space”  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  and  of 
merchandise,  and  the  decoration  of  the  splendid  exhibi- 
tion halls.  His  assistants  were  busy  receiving  cases  of  i 
goods  in  great  numbers  from  all  directions,  and  the  scene 
was  a most  animated  one. 

I visited  several  galleries,  and  found  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration going  on  with  like  vigour.  The  stockdealers,  too, 
were  vicing  with  each  other  to  see  who  could  make  the 
best  appearance,  in  order  to  attract  the  photographers 
This  pleasant  spirit  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  week, 
as  1 can  testify  from  pleasant  personal  experience. 

Tuesday,  the  eventful  day  for  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention, arrived,  and  promptly  at  ten  a.m.  President 
Bogardus  sounded  the  gavel,  and  proceeded  with  the 
business  of  the  association.  After  the  address  of  welcome 
by  Local  Secretary  Hesler,  and  the  response  of  the  presi- 
dent, routine  business  was  taken  up.  The  report  of  the 
executive  committee  was  an  interesting  one,  as  it  gave  the 
doings  of  that  body  between  conventions,  and  made  several 
important  suggestions,  one  being  with  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers,  and  the  other  concerning  the  failure  of  the 
members  to  pay  their  dues,  and  the  consequent  debt  of  the 
association.  The  treasurer  reported  the  association  $3,556 
in  debt.  His  accounts  were  referred  to  an  auditing  com- 
mittee, and  reported  correct.  As  recommended  by  the 
executive  committee,  preparations  were  now  made  for  the 
election  of  officers.  Messrs.  Landy,  Hall,  Knight,  South- 
worth,  and  Fitzgibbon  were  appointed  as  a committee  to 
make  nominations,  to  report  at  the  afternoon  session. 
They  were  instructed  to  report  a multiplicity  of  candidates 
for  each  office. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  mainly  to  discussions  on 
photographic  practice,  Mr.  E.  M.  Collins  taking  the  lead 
on  the  “ Causes  of  the  Discolouration  of  Prints.”  He  was 
followed  by  Messrs.  Bowdish  on  “ Lighting  and  Retouch- 
ing,” Lockwood  on  “ Making  Good  Pictures,”  Rulofson  on 
“How  to  Push  Business,”  Webster  on  “Manipulation,” 
Loomis  on  the  “Dignity  of  Photography,”  Hough  on 
“ Art  Education,”  &c.  The  remarks  and  addresses  were 
all  models  of  terseness  and  practical  usefulness. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  followed. 
Tellers  and  judges  were  then  appointed  for  the  election 
fixed  for  the  evening  session,  and  the  tellers  were  instructed 
to  prepare  tickets  and  distribute  them.  All  this  prepara- 
tion was  made,  instead  of  the  election  being  held  as  here- 
tofore, in  order  to  prevent  the  insinuations  so  prevalent 
that  the  elections  were  not  conducted  fairly. 

Mr.  Bogardus  peremptorily  declined  serving  another 


year  as  president.  Mr.  Bell  made  an  address  eulogizing 
Mr.  Bogardus  for  his  faithful  service  in  behalf  of  the 
association,  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Rulofson  for  president. 
The  session  closed  about  six  p.m.,  and  as  the  members  dis- 
persed, for  the  first  time  they  learned  of  the  dreadful  fire 
which  had  been  raging  near  by  for  over  two  hours.  The 
smoke  was  flying  in  dense  clouds  over  the  exposition 
building,  and  caused  great  consternation  all  around. 
Great  fear  ■was  entertained  that  the  sixth  exhibition  of  the 
National  Photographic  Association  was  doomed,  and  that 
before  long  the  thousands  of  beautiful  photographs  dis- 
played would  be  in  ashes.  Certainly  no  fashionable  assem- 
blage gathered  there  as  was  expected  to  see  them,  and  all 
any  of  us  could  do  was  to  watch  and  wait.  Now  the  wind 
would  drive  the  flames  over  us  in  fearful  sheets,  and  fol- 
lowing a rain  of  sparks  and  burning  wood.  At  midnight 
it  was  thought  best  to  remove  many  of  the  goods,  and 
several  exhibitors,  desiring  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  took  the 
precaution  to  place  their  pictures,  &c.,  out  of  danger. 

In  the  morning  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  building 
unharmed.  The  goods  removed  were  replaced,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  exhibition  halls  looked  as  bright  and  beauti- 
ful as  on  the  day  before.  But  the  fire  had  broken  the 
spirit  of  enthusiam,  and  there  was  a general  anxiety  to 
get  away.  However,  those  who  did  not  flee  the  city, 
gathered  together  in  the  morning,  and  business  was 
proceeded  with  as  usual.  But  the  backbone  of  the 
convention  and  exhibition  was  broken. 

Wednesday  morning  the  first  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  progress  of 
photography.  This  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  fix  the  location  for  the  next  convention,  and 
then  Mr.  W.  H.  Rulofson  made  a stirring  appeal  to  the 
convention  to  remove  the  debt  then,  there,  and  now. 
He  was  followed  by  others,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  up 
( the  matter  on  the  morrow.  Other  routine  business 
j followed.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  D.  II.  Cross,  the  skilful 
! operator  for  Mr.  C.  D.  Mosher,  of  Chicago,  and  a gentleman 
well  known  by  his  inventions,  made  an  address  on  general 
photographic  practice,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Aleyers,  in  an  essay  on  photographic  screens,  which  was 
elaborately  illustrated  by  models.  Minor  practical  dis- 
cussions were  entered  into,  and  then  Mr.  John  R.  Clemons 
gave  one  of  his  inimitable  “ talks  ” on  photography  in 
general,  and  some  branches  of  it  in  particular.  He  then 
answered  the  catechizing  of  the  members  until  time  for 
adjournment.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  was  a fair 
test  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  visiting  photographers  for 
knowledge  pertaining  to  their  work. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  election.  The  polls 
were  open  from  seven  p.m.  to  nine  p.m.,  the  tellers  and 
judges  being  promptly  at  their  posts.  The  votes  were 
deposited  rapidly,  only  a few  attempting  to  vote  without 
first  paying  their  dues.  All  such  attempts  were  foiled  by 
Treasurer  Moore,  whose  very  impressive  appearance  re- 
minded the  gentlemen  of  their  first  duty  before  voting. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  the  National  Photo- 
graphic  Association  held  its  election  by  ballot.  The  result 
was  nearly  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
croakings  about  “unfairness,”  “ manipulation,”  &e.,  will 
for  ever  cease,  and  that  all  good  members  will  accept  and 
support  the  officers  who  have  been  elected.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  as  follows : — 

President — William  II.- Rulofson. 

Permanent  Secretary—  Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Treasurer — Albert  Moore. 

Executive  Committee — W.  Irving  Adams,  A.  Bogardus, 
A.  Hesler,  V.  W.  Wilcox,  I.  B.  Webster,  J.  W.  Black, 
W.  II.  Rhoads. 

Committee  on  Progress  of  Photography — A.  S.  Southworth, 
W.  H.  Sherman,  .1.  Landy,  A.  Gardner,  Dr.  II.  Vogel, 
G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A. 

And  one  Vice-president  from  each  state  and  territory. 

Thursday  morning  President  Bogardus  occupied  the 
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chair,  and  received  the  report  of  the  tellers.  lie  then 
made  his  closing  address,  and  welcomed  his  successor  to 
the  chair  amid  great  applause.  Mr.  llulofson  made  an 
address  which  won  the  whole  convention  over  to  him,  and 
we  could  see  by  the  faces  of  those  present  that  they  meant 
to  support  him.  lie  will  prove  a most  worthy  incumbent 
of  the  office,  which,  he  said,  he  considered  “ next  in  honour 
to  that  of  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.” 

Mr.  Loomis  offered  resolutions  eulogizing  and  thanking 
President  Bogardus  for  his  service.  The  permanent 
secretary  and  treasurer  elect  being  called  upon,  each  made 
a brief  address. 

To  Mr.  IV.  W.  Gillis,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  for  the  best  display  of  frames  ; and  to 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherill,  of  England,  the  gold  medal 
for  the  best  display  of  photographs  from  England. 

Mr.  Bell  now  moved  that  the  subject  of  the  debt  of  the 
association  be  taken  up,  and  made  an  address  on  the 
subject.  He  was  followed  by  others,  when  time  for 
adjournment  arrived.  President  Rulofson  said  the  debt 
would  be  made  the  order  of  business  for  the  first  half  hour 
of  the  afternoon  session. 

Mr.  Clemons,  chairman  of  the  Scovill  and  Holmes  Medal 
Committee,  reported  that  the  committee  had  awarded  the 
Scovill  (gold)  medal  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Entrekin,  Manayunk,  I’a., 
for  his  oscillating  enameller  ; and  the  Holmes  (silver)  medal 
to  Mr.  L.  V.  Moulton,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  for  his  improved 
photo  washer.  Adjourned. 

As  announced,  the  first  half  hour  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  devoted  to  the  debt  question.  President 
Rulofson  made  a strong  appeal  for  its  removal,  .and  others 
spoke  on  the  same  score.  Many  contributions  then 
flowed  in;  a large  demand  was  made  for  tickets  in  the 
“ mammoth  offer  ” enterprise,  and  about  twenty  were 
made  life  members,  the  whole  amounting  to  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars.  For  a first  effort  this  was  very  hand- 
some. Mr.  Bowdish  gave  two  of  his  camera  stands, 
which  were  quickly  purchased  ; Messrs.  Anthony  and  Co. 
gave  a large  camera  box  and  stand,  and  there  were  several 
other  gifts,  which  brought  out  the  crowning  one  from 
Mr.  Rulofson,  of  all  the  elegant  pictures  which  he  had  on 
exhibition,  and  which,  he  announced,  he  would  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  the  evening.  The  permanent  secretary, 
not  knowing  what  Mr.  Rulofson’s  auction  sales  would 
amount  to,  agreed  to  give  one  dollar  more  towards  the 
debt,  on  a risk.  One  thing  was  most  convincing,  and  it 
was  worth  more  than  all  the  money  to  see  it,  namely, 
that  the  members  of  the  National  Photographic  Associa- 
tion value  it,  appreciate  and  see  the  good  it  is  doing,  and 
are  determined  it  shall  not  fall.  We  congratulate  them  on 
their  wisdom. 

The  committee  on  location  for  1875  reported  in  favour 
of  Boston,  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Black  for  local  secretary.  Mr. 
Black  was  present,  and  made  graceful  acknowledgment, 
the  usual  promises,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Tomkins,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  addressed  the 
convention  at  length  upon  the  status  of  the  sliding-box 
patent,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Southworth,  Bell,  &c. 

A very  pleasant  feature  of  this  session  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  President  Bogardus  of  a handsome  solid  silver 
pitcher  and  pair  of  goblets,  as  a token  of  their  regard,  by 
a committee  of  members  of  the  association.  Mr.  Bogardus 
received  it  in  his  usually  graceful  style. 

Friday  morning,  the  first  thing  taken  up  was  the  reading 
of  .Mr.  S.  Lockwood's  carefully  prepared  report  on  a Life 
Insurance  League,  and  the  formation  of  a Photographic 
I ire  Insurance  Company.  These  interesting  matters 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  photographers,  and  we  recom- 
mend their  careful  reading.  Both  matters  were  referred 
to  a new  committee,  to  report  next  year. 

Benjamin  French,  Esq.,  made  an  address  on  the  “ debt,” 
and  was  loudly  applauded.  Further  effort  was  now  made 
to  remove  the  debt,  and  amid  much  enthusiasm  the  scene 
of  yesterday  was  repeated,  until  the  Permanent  Secretary 
announced  that  enough  tickets  had  been  taken  for  the 


mammoth  prize  to  enable  the  drawing  to  go  on.  Mrs1 
Lockwood  and  Messrs.  Mosher  and  Slee  were  appointed  to 
prepare  for  the  drawing.  More  subscriptions  were  then 
received,  and  the  articles  given  yesterday  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidders.  The  Permanent  Secretary  reported  that 
President  Rulofson’s  auction  last  evening  netted  $224,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  acknowledge  himself  involved  to  the 
amount  of  $225  towards  liquidating  the  debt.  This  being 
the  case,  the  whole  amount  now  paid  and  promised  was 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  debt.  Tremendous  applause,  and 
three  cheers  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell.  Happiness  reigned,  and 
the  drawing  for  the  mammoth  prize  followed.  In  one  hat 
tickets  bearing  the  numbers  of  the  tickets  sold  were  put, 
and  in  another  hat  blanks  in  equal  number  were  placed,  on 
one  of  which  was  marked  the  word  “ Prize.”  Two  children 
then  drew  a blank  and  a numbered  card  simultaneously, 
under  the  charge  of  the  committee.  As  drawn,  the  num- 
bers were  announced  to  the  Convention,  and  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  continued,  before  Mrs.  Lockwood  said  “ 423  ” 
— “ Prize.”  The  Permanent  Secretary  referred  to  his 

list,  and  announced  that  Mr.  W.  II.  Jacoby  was  the  owner 
of  “ 423,”  and  therefore  the  prize  was  his. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  intercede  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  for  better  regulations  for  the  mailing 
of  photographs. 

All  routine  business  was  now  finished  up,  and  President 
Rulofson  bade  farewell  to  the  Convention. 

Friday  afternoon  was  occupied  in  practical  discussions, 
vice-president  Colonel  11.  D.  Marks,  of  Texas,  presiding. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  Collins,  Elliot,  French, 
Winsor,  Husher,  Libby,  Hall,  Webster,  C.  W.  Hearn 
(author  of  the  “ Practical  Printer  ”),  Southworth.  and 
others,  when  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Boston, 
July,  1875. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  eventful  conventions  ever 
held  by  any  body,  and  the  National  Photographic  Associa- 
tion left  Chicago  stronger  than  ever  before. 

The  exhibition  proper  was  a magnificent  one,  embracing 
nearly  all  classes  of  pictures  from  very  many  countries. 
As  you  will  see,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  carried 
away  another  medal.  I wish  some  of  your  photographers 
would  make  the  competition  sharper  for  them. 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  MOON’S  FIGURE  AS  OBTAINED  IN  THE 
STEREOSCOPE. 

BY  CHAS.  J.  WISTER. 

Ix  the  following  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
nstitute,  Mr.  Wister  illustrates  the  distortion  too  common 
in  stereoscopic  views  taken  with  the  lenses  too  .far  apart, 
when  an  effect  of  exaggerated  relief  is  sought. — Ed.] 

In  a paper  published  some  time  since,  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  and  republished,  September  last,  in  the  Living 
Age,  entitled  “ News  from  the  Moon,”  a siugular  argu- 
ment, and  to  my  mind  a singularly  fallacious  one,  is  put 
forth  in  confirmation  of  the  figure  of  the  moon  as  deduced 
from  the  calculations  of  the  continental  astronomer, 
Gussew.  of  Wilna.  This  article  referred  to  is  without 
signature,  but,  as  the  author  alludes  to 'his  correspondence 
with  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  he  no  doubt  speaks  ex  cathedra. 

The  figure  of  the  moon  should  be,  as  proved  by  Newton, 
an  ellipsoid,  her  shortest  diameter  being  her  polar  one, 
her  longest  diameter  that  turned  towards  the  earth,  and 
her  third  diameter  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  a diameter 
intermediate  to  the  other  two.  Newton  further  found 
that  her  shortest  diameter  would  not  differ  more  than 
sixty-two  yards  from  her  longest — an  insignificant  differ- 
ence, surely,  in  a body  whose  mean  diameter  is  about 
twenty-one  hundred  miles. 

Gussew,  however,  comes  in  at  this  point  with  an  asser- 
tion based  upon  measurements  of  De  la  Rue’s  photographic 
copies  of  the  moon  at  the  extremes  of  her  librations; 
and  upon  ocular  demonstration  derived  from  viewing 
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these  different  perspectives  of  the  moon’s  image  combined 
by  the  aid  of  the  stereoscope,  undertakes  to  subvert  his 
great  predecessor’s  theory,  and  to  substitute  one  of  his  own, 
founded  on  this  very  unreliable  testimony,  lie  asserts 
not  only  that  the  moon  is  egg-shaped,  its  smaller  end  being 
turned  earthward,  but  that  the  point  of  this  colossal  egg 
rises  seventy  miles  above  the  mean  level  of  its  surface. 
Now  it  is  to  the  proof  of  this  as  derived  from  stereoscopic 
evidence  that  I take  exception  for  reasons  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

The  stereoscopic  views  of  the  moon  are,  as  already 
stated,  taken  in  the  opposite  stages  of  her  librations,  in 
order  to  obtain  greater  differences  of  perspective  than 
would  be  obtained  if  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  where 
the  separation  of  the  two  pictures  corresponds  with  the 
average  distance  between  the  eyes  of  adults — four  and  a 
half  inches  ; for  this,  it  is  evident,  would  give  no  more 
spheroidal  appearance  when  viewed  through  stereoscopic 
glasses  than  is  obtained  by  viewing  her  by  unassisted 
vision,  in  which  cases  she  appears  as  a disk  only,  and 
not  as  a sphere.  With  the  same  object — that  of  increasing 
the  stereoscopic  illusion  (for  illusion  only  it  is) — it  is  not 
uncommon  for  photographers,  when  taking  stereoscopic 
views  of  distant  scenery,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
means — that  of  unnaturally  iucreasing  the  base  of  opera- 
tions— and  thus  effecting  a much  greater  apparent 
separation  of  the  various  planes  of  distance  than  really 
exists.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  distort  the  picture  pain- 
fully, advancing  the  middle  distance  boldly  into  the 
foreground — similar  points  being  combined  by  the  stereo- 
scope much  nearer  the  eyes  than  if  the  pictures  had  been 
taken  in  the  normal  way — whilst  the  foreground  is  seen  so 
near,  that  one  feels  it  in  his  power  almost  to  reach  it  with 
his  hand.  Another  and  more  objectionable  feature  of  this 
exaggerated  perspective  effect  is  that  all  near  objects  are 
dwarfed ; men  become  pigmies ; imposing  mansions  are 
reduced  to  baby-houses,  and  lofty  trees  become  insignifi- 
cant bushes — the  reason  being  that  these  objects,  though 
seen  at  points  much  nearer  the  eye,  subtend,  nevertheless, 
the  same  visual  angles  as  those  seen  at  more  distant  points 
— points  corresponding  with  their  true  position  in  the 
landscape — for  the  photographic  representations  of  them 
are  no  larger,  and  therefore  appearing  nearer,  and  yet 
subtending  no  greater  visual  angles,  the  impression  upon 
the  mind  is  that  of  smaller  objects.  Every  one,  1 think, 
who  has  viewed  stereoscopic  pictures  of  distant  objects, 
combining  middle  distance  and  foreground,  must  have 
witnessed  this  distortion. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  principle  of  optics  to  De  la  Rue’s 
exaggerated  stereoscopic  perspectives  of  the  moon,  .and 
what  is  the  result? 

Sir  William  Herschel  says,  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
stereoscopically  combining  images  of  our  satellite  taken  at 
opposite  stages  of  her  librations,  “ It  appears  just  as  a 
giant  might  see  it,  the  interval  between  whose  eyes  is  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  place  where  the  earth  stood 
when  one  view  was  taken,  and  the  place  to  which  it 
would  have  been  removed  (the  moon  being  regarded  as 
fixed)  to  get  the  other.”  Now  this  would  all  be  very  well, 
provided  the  picture  produced  were  for  the  use  of  giants 
formed  after  the  pattern  proposed  ; for  they  would  see  the 
stereoscopic  image  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances 
that  they  would  see  the  moon  herself  in  the  natural  way 
with  their  widely  separated  organs — no  greater  change 
being  required  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes  in  com- 
bining similar  points  of  the  two  perspectives  than  is 
required  in  viewing  corresponding  points  of  the  moon’s  sur- 
face by  unassisted  vision ; but  when  these  exaggerated  per- 
spectives are  presented  in  a stereoscope  to  finite  beings 
like  ourselves  the  effect  is  magical  indeed.  Then  do  near 
points  of  the  moon  protrude  in  a most  alarming  manner, 
threatening  to  punch  us  in  the  eyes,  the  whole  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  unusually  elongated  turkey’s 
egg.  Neither  the  modest  sixty-two  yards  of  the  immortal 
Newton,  nor  the  more  pretentious  seventy  miles  of 


Gussew,  would  satisfy  her  claims  now : nothing,  indeed, 
less  than  several  thousand  miles  would  represent  the 
difference  between  her  longest  and  shortest  diameters 
thus  distorted. 

Indeed,  for  a pretty  scientific  toy,  with  which  Ue  la 
Rue  has  supplied  us,  this  distortion  of  the  moon’s  image  is 
of  little  moment.  The  curious  are,  no  doubt,  more  pleased 
with  it  than  if  it  appeared  in  its  true  proportions — for 
figures  generally  are  more  admired  the  less  nearly  they 
conform  to  nature’s  lines — but  that  men  of  science,  even 
great  men,  should  accept  this  delusive  and  distorted  image 
as  a basis  for  serious  investigation  of  the  figure  of  our 
satellite,  conscious  of  the  manner  in  which  pictures  pro- 
ducing this  image  are  taken— and,  though  forwarned, 
should  not  be  forarmed — passeth  my  understanding.  It  is 
but  another  instance  of  the  too  great  avidity  with  which 
world  renowned  philosophers  seize  upon  the  most  unreliable 
evidence  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  most  important 
to  science,  thus  shaking  the  faith  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  looked  upon  them  as  infallible. 

PRINTING  IN  THE  DARK. 

Referring  to  the  incredulity  expressed  at  the  French 
Photographic  Society  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  action 
of  light  upon  isolated  bichromated  films,  Mr.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard  writes  as  follows  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photo- 
graphic : — “ I have  read  with  some  surprise  your  recent 
remarks  upon  the  matter  of  carbon  printing.  1 Printing  in 
the  dark’  is,  with  us,  so  common  a practice  that  I was 
of  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  light  upon 
a film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  after  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  was  an  accepted  fact.  It  is  the  custom 
here,  in  the  Woolwich  Photographic  Establishment,  when  a 
large  number  of  impressions  are  required  in  a hurry,  to 
only  half  print  the  pictures,  and  to  preserve  them  in  the 
dark  for  twenty  or  four-and-twenty  hours  before  develop- 
ment, and  then  the  printing  is  found  to  be  complete.  It 
is  not  a simple  experiment,  therefore,  but  a practical 
method  by  which  we  have  produced  a great  number  of 
prints. 

“ When  M.  Gobert  did  me  the  honour  to  pay  a visit  to 
Woolwich  I showed  him  several  specimens  of  the  process. 
I exhibited  to  him,  also,  two  prints  which  had  been 
exposed  half  the  proper  time  in  the  sun,  one  of  which  had 
been  developed  at  once,  and  the  other  preserved  many 
hours  before  development.  The  first  was  very  pale,  the 
second  very  vigorous.  I believe  that  M.  Gobert  was 
satisfied  in  the  matter,  otherwise  I should  have  been 
pleased  to  have  demonstrated  the  fact  experimentally. 

“I  have  made  a large  number  of  experiments  with 
isolated  films,  and  have  kept  them  for  a long  time  in 
a moist  atmosphere,  and  dry  in  vacuum ; I found  that 
when  preserved  in  a desiccated  state  under  the  bell-jar  of 
an  air  pump,  the  solar  action  progressed  far  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

“ The  reason  why  this  mode  of  printing  does  not  ahvays 
succeed  appears  to  me  very  clear : it  is  no  doubt  in  the 
nature  of  the  film  itself,  which  has  not,  perhaps,  body 
enough.  In  fact,  one  often  hears  unsuccessful  operators 
say  that  if  the  impression  is  kept  for  some  time,  in  lieu  of 
gaining  vigour,  the  whole  mass  of  pigmented  material 
becomes  insoluble.  The  tissue  employed  in  the  War 
Department  is  supplied  by  the  Autotype  Company,  and 
this  may  be  preserved  in  winter  time  for  a week  or  ten 
days  in  the  same  condition  of  sensitiveness.  It  is  only  in 
very  hot  weather,  unfortunately,  like  the  present,  that  it 
becomes  insoluble  after  two  or  three  days. 

“ If  an  impression  preserved  for  some  time  during  cool 
weather  becomes  insoluble,  this  proves  conclusively  that 
the  solar  action  really  does  continue,  or  that  the  pigmented 
mixture  has  not  been  properly  prepared. 

“ When  the  weather  grows  colder  again,  I should  be 
happy  to  send  you  some  samples  of  tissue  to  experiment 
with.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUZZLES:  SHOULD  THEY  BE 
DISCUSSED  MORE? 

In  what  manner  may  photographers  generally  best  acquire 
all  the  secrets  in  their  art?  This  is  a question  which 
should  interest  every  one  ; but  most  of  all  that  large  sec- 
tion of  photographers  residing  in  provincial  towns,  away 
from  photographic  societies  and  from  opportunities  of 
personal  examination  of  other  work  than  their  own.  It 
should  also  interest  even  the  most  accomplished  photo- 
grapher with  the  best  metropolitan  opportunities  of  investi- 
gation. For  despite  the  wonderful  progress  which  the  art 
has  made,  there  are  many  secrets  yet  to  be  discovered, 
many  riddles  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  art. 
Besides  the  many  theoretical  questions  yet  to  be  settled, 
there  are  many  of  a directly  practical  character  which 
concern  the  working  operations  of  every  photographer, 
and  which  have  hitherto  been  discussed  in  such  desultory 
and  fragmentary  manner  that  no  satisfactory  or  definite 
conclusion  has  been  attained.  Can  exposures  be  shortened 
by  the  use  of  energetic  developers  in  the  wet  process 
without  risk  of  fog?  Can  the  same  result  be  secured  by 
modifications  of  collodion  or  nitrate  bath?  What  is  the 
cause — or,  rather,  what  are  all  the  causes — of  minute  yellow 
spots  in  prints?  What  is  the  cause  of  pinholes  when  a 
perfectly  new  bath  is  used?  What  is  the  cause  of  streaky, 
irregular  markings  at  one  end  of  the  plate  in  certain  states 
of  the  collodion  and  bath?  Is  there  a positive  advantage 
in  fuming  sensitive  paper  with  ammonia  ? These  and  a 
score  of  other  questions  have  net  yet  been  absolutely 
determined  : the  final  word  has  not  been  said  in  relation 
to  any  of  them. 

These  are,  then,  unsettled  questions,  worthy  of  discussion, 
which  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve.  .Most 
of  them  have  been  discussed  in  some  sort,  but  generally  in 
a fragmentary  and  desultory  manner.  A frequent  occasion 
of  complaint  is  made  by  some  photographers,  of  whom 
we  may  mention  an  example  in  a correspondent  signing 
“ Senex  ” in  the  present  issue,  to  the  effect  that  the  prac- 
tice of  free  intercommunication  which  was  the  main  source 
of  rapid  progress  in  the  art  years  ago,  is  dying  out  ; that 
photographers  are  becoming  more  reticent  and  less  liberal, 
keeping  for  their  own  purposes,  or  vending  for  a price, 
with  conditions  of  secrecy,  any  especially  valuable  method 
they  may  discover.  That  the  fact  is  so  there  can 
be  little  doubt ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural.  In  the 
early  days  of  photography  it  was  essentially  an  art-science, 
chiefly  pursued  by  enthusiastic  amateurs ; and  they 
delighted  to  interchange  ideas  with  each  other,  giving 
and  receiving  aid,  as  scientific  men  and  members  of 


purely  scientific  societies  usually  do.  They  had  no 
thought  of  either  keeping  back  or  selling  their  experi- 
ences. As  a rule,  the  ablest  men,  and  those  occupying 
the  highest  positions  in  the  art,  still  communicate  freely 
their  modes  of  working,  as  our  pages  and  society  meetings 
attest.  But  photography  has  undergone  various  phases 
of  change : whilst  at  one  time  the  amateurs  far  out- 
numbered the  professional  photographers,  now  portraitists 
alone  far  exceed  the  number  of  amateurs  devoted  to  the 
art.  Photography  has  become  a trade  as  well  as  an  art- 
science.  Improved  methods  possess  a money  value,  and 
when  preserved  secret,  or  known  to  a limited  number, 
give,  or  are  supposed  to  give,  to  the  initiated  a com- 
mercial advantage  over  their  less  informed  competitors. 
It  is  possible,  doubtless,  to  say  something  in  defence  of 
the  retention  for  profit,  or  sale  for  money,  of  secrets 
which  have  cost  time  and  money ; nevertheless,  the 
practice  is,  fortunately,  not  common.  It  is  certainly  not 
elevating  to  the  individual  or  the  art.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  secure  a high  art  status  for  a profession  which 
is  supposed  to  depend  much  for  success  upon  vendable 
secret  dodges,  rather  than  on  the  personal  skill  and 
culture  of  the  artist. 

But  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  tendency  to  reticency 
and  maintenance  of  secrets  is  often  exaggerated.  Many 
subjects  are  less  discussed  now,  perhaps,  than  they  used 
to  be,  from  a certain  supineness  or  indifference  begotten 
of  success.  The  ordinary  processes  of  photography  have 
attained  such  an  even  level  of  successful  practice  that  it  is 
for  the  most  part  not  difficult  to  shunt  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  overcome,  and  the  busy  professional 
photographer,  who  should  b*  most  interested  in  many  of 
the  questions  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  content  to  let 
moderately  well  alone,  and  let  doubtful  matters  “ slide.” 
Amateur  photographers  in  this  day  are  more  deeply 
interested  in  dry  processes,  emulsions,  &c. ; and  these  are 
more  actively  discussed.  But  the  great  defect  in  much 
of  the  discussion  of  matters  photographic,  alike  amongst 
professsional  and  amateur  workers,  is  a want  of  a systematic 
and  exhaustive  method.  The  full  statement  of  experience 
an  any  one  subject  by  many  minds,  each  giving  a clear 
and  full  statement  of  individual  knowledge,  would  be 
invaluable  on  many  subjects.  In  a recent  communication 
Mr.  Bovey  very  clearly  pointed  out  an  admirable  method 
which  might  be  adopted  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 
We  will  here  re -state  his  proposal  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phatically endorsing  it.  Referring  to  the  fertility  of 
resource  which  usually  distinguishes  the  skilled  photo- 
grapher, he  says  : — “ What  the  result,  then,  if  we  culled 
such  experiences  in  pages  that  should  be  devoted  to  the 
publication  of  puzzling  conundrums,  by  the  managing 
director,  say  by  preference,  of  the  News?  The  problems 
to  be  stated  somewhat  thus  : ‘ I have  a negative  with  sky, 
by  artificial  means,  so  softly  stopped  out,  that  outlines  of 
picture  have  nothing  of  scissors  to  show.  How  was  the 
masking  accomplished  ?’  Brown  knows  all  about  the  plan, 
and  states  how  he  has  done  it;  Jones  has  been  equally 
successful,  although,  in  comparing  methods,  he  works 
quite  another  way  ; Robinson  has  essayed  to  secure  such 
results  in  many  atrial,  and  burns  to  learn  the  secrets  that 
lead  to  success  ; whilst  all  interested  in  the  matter  would 
enjoy  opportunities  of  selecting  for  themselves  the  easiest; 
and  ideas  thus  sown  in  fresh  soil  would  propagate  improve- 
ment, most  certainly.  Then  failures  might  be  introduced 
with  a view  of  culling  concealed  principles  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  proffered  remedies.  Fog,  stains,  stars, 
comets,  together  with  those  etceteras  so  familiar  among 
photographers’  woes,  might  be  introduced  in  turn,  and 
something  new  would  be  obtained  from  each  subject  under 
examination."  We  heartily  commend  such  a course  of 
giving  and  receiving  all  possible  light  upon  many  subjects 
of  interest  to  all  our  experimental  readers,  and  promise 
every  aid  we  can  offer  towards  rendering  such  discussions 
pleasant  and  profitable. 
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TIIE  NATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION 
IN  AMERICA. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Photographic 
Association  of  the  United  States  was  held  in  Chicago,  the 
meetings  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  14th,  and  con- 
tinuing all  the  week.  A copious  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  found  in  the  letter  of  our  American 
Correspondent ; but  there  are  one  or  two  points  worthy  of 
comment  which  will  especially  interest  many  of  our 
readers,  especially  those  who  believe  that  by  the  forma- 
tion of  some  national  union  of  photographers  the  status  of 
the  art  and  its  devotees  would  be  elevated,  and  their 
interests  promoted.  The  proceedings  of  this  convention 
certainly  tend  to  confirm  such  ideas.  The  meetings  were 
held  under  the  shadow  of  a great  calamity  in  the  city. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  convention 
the  second  awful  fire  broke  out  in  Chicago,  and  raged  for 
many  hours  sufficiently  near  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
meeting  room  to  render  the  removal  of  goods  and  pictures 
from  the  exhibition  desirable.  They  were  replaced  next 
day ; but,  as  our  correspondent  states,  the  anxiety  and  alarm 
of  the  fire  effectually  crushed  out  all  enthusiasm  from  the 
members,  and  spread  a pall  of  gloom  over  all  their  proceed- 
ings. In  spite  of  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  tone  of  staunchness  to  the  association  which  prevailed, 
and  the  co-operative  brotherhood  which  seems  to  have 
been  engendered.  It  appears  that  the  activity  of  the 
association  liad  outstripped  its  means,  and  it  was  desirable 
that  a debt  should  be  cleared  off.  On  the  first  appeal  a 
sum  of  a thousand  dollars  was  raised  by  contributions  in 
cash  and  kind,  and  by  some  members  compounding  for 
life  membership  ; and  a second  subscription  reached  a still 
higher  sum,  and  enabled  the  executive  to  “ wipe  off  the 
debt."  One  photographer,  Mr.  llulofson,  presented  a fine 
collection  of  pictures  which  he  had  at  the  exhibition, 
which,  being  sold  by  auction  to  members,  realized  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  ; and  the  permanent 
secretary  of  the  association,  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  Wilson,  having,  before  this  action  took  place,  pledged 
himself  to  give  one  dollar  more  than  any  sum  which  might 
be  realized  by  it,  -at  once  announced  his  readiness  to  con- 
tribute two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  towards 
liquidating  the  debt.  We  mention  this  one  instance  as 
illustrating  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  earnestness  which 
is  at  once  cause  and  outcome  of  such  conventions  of  men, 
with  common  aims  and  interests,  which  may  be  promoted 
by  concerted  action  and  interchange  of  thought. 

The  papers  appear  to  have  been  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  the  exhibition  a capital  one,  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cherrill  taking  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  display  of 
photographs  from  England.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
thing,  by  the  way,  if,  in  their  next  distribution  of  medals, 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  offered  a medal 
for  the  best  display  of  pictures  from  an  American  or 
foreign  contributor. 


LAMBERT-TYPE. 

This  process,  which  is  patented  in  France,  and  which, 
for  some  time  past,  has  been  offered  for  sale  among 
photographers,  our  esteemed  correspondent  M.  Lacan 
having  recently  referred  to  it  and  the  effective  results 
produced  by  its  aid,  has  just  been  published  in  all  its 
details  by  Dr.  Liesegang,  in  the  Photoyrciphisclics  Archiv. 
It  is  a method  of  producing  enlargements,  and  the  secret 
of  the  affair  is,  after  all,  a very  simple  one,  consisting, 
indeed,  in  a plan  of  retouching  which,  in  the  finished 
picture,  seems  very  elaborate,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
may  be  carried  out  in  a very  brief  period. 

The  enlarging  is  done  by  means  of  the  carbon  process, 
and  although  Dr.  Liesegang  enters  into  the  matter  at 
great  length,  there  is  little  need  for  us  to  go  through  the 
details  circumstantially.  From  the  negative  of  small 
dimensions  is  produced  a carbon  positive,  printed  upon 


pigmented  tissue,  which  is  developed  on  a good  piece  o 
patent  plate  glass.  The  strength  of  the  positive,  t 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  is  deceptive,  and  therefore 
it  is  recommended  that  the  impression  be  viewed  with  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  underneath  it.  This  positive  upon 
glass  is  put  into  an  ordinary  enlarging  camera,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  (polished  side  towards  the  cliche), 
and,  if  need  be,  a condenser,  employed  in  front  to 
condense  the  light  and  break  it  up  again  ; or,  as  in  Paris, 
a dark  room  suitably  fitted  up  may  be  employed  instead 
of  the  copying  camera. 

The  large  negative  is  then  taken  in  the  ordinary  way 
upon  a sheet  of  patent  plate,  and  developed  with  iron,  and 
fixed.  But  very  little  intensifying  should  take  place, 
because  in  the  retouching  process  sufficient  vigour  will  be 
imparted  . to  the  cliche.  The  latter  is  finished  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  varnished,  &c.,  and  then  taken  into  the 
retouching  room  to  undergo  the  secret  process  which 
imparts  to  it  the  artistic  excellence  possessed  by  the 
Lambert-type  prints.  Like  all  other  processes  that  depend 
upon  retouching,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  operator  must  be 
something  of  an  artist  in  order  to  secure  effective  and 
agreable  results  within  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour. 

The  secret,  then,  is  briefly  as  follow  : — On  each  side  of 
the  negative  is  pasted  a sheet  of  French  vegetable  paper. 
This  is  exceedingly  clear  and  transparent,  and  it  is  sold  in 
the  capital  under  the  name  of  Papier  Vegetal.  It  must  not 
be  confounded  with  ordinary  transparent  papers,  which 
are  not  line  enough  for  the  purpose.  A sheet  of 
this  vegetable  paper,  then,  is  coated  at  the  borders 
with  paste  or  glue,  and  placed  over  the  collodion 
image,  and  another  sheet  of  similar  size  is  applied  to  the 
glass,  or  reverse  side,  of  the  negative.  The  paper  must  of 
course  lie  flat  against  the  glass,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
well  to  moisten  the  same  slightly  before  it  is  applied.  On 
drying,  it  will  then  stretch  out  perfectly  flat. 

The  retouching  is  conducted  by  applying  upon  the 
paper  upon  the  glass  side  of  the  photograph,  powdered 
chalk  or  graphite,  by  means  of  a leather  or  paper  stump, 
covering  with  it  the  large  transparent  patches  and  broad 
lights.  Upon  the  collodion  side  of  the  negative  the  face 
markings  are  equalized  by  the  aid  of  a brush  and  Indian 
ink,  and  high  lights  are  touched  in  where  they  appear 
necessary.  No  fine  working  is  necessary  in  the  matter,  for 
the  double  filtrations  of  the  light  through  the  vegetable 
paper  give  so  much  softness,  that  in  a short  time  the  same 
effect  is  produced  as  if  the  negative  hid  been  carefully  and 
artistically  retouched  throughout. 

The  large  negative  is  finally  put  into  an  ordinary  print- 
ing frame,  and  an  albumenized  impression  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Dr.  Liesegang  states  that  the  process  has  been  purchased 
by  many  houses  in  Germany,  and  many  of  the  results  he 
has  seen  show  that  much  finer  results  can  be  produced 
than  by  the  methods  of  intensifying  usually  adopted  by 
photographers. 


TIIE  PRESENT  UNSATISFACTORY  STATUS 
HELD  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  W.  BOVEY. 

To  fill  the  highest  possible  place  in  the  world’s  estimation 
is  an  object  which  cannot  be  too  eagerly  sought  after  by 
honourable  ambition ; and  he  who  has  no  recognized 
status  to  boast  of  might  write  himself  down  neglected 
indeed  if  his  character,  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  his 
daily  pursuits,  are  in  strict  unison  with  a somewhat 
indefinite  respectability  that,  in  its  general  make  up, 
includes  morality,  skill,  deportment,  gold,  silver,  silks, 
woven  wool,  and  spun  flax,  to  meet  the  varyiug  demands 
of  society,  whose  tastes  must  be  flattered  with  show  to 
over-reach  prejudices  that  run  in  separate  grooves. 

For  several  years  past,  photographers  have  had  ample 
cause  to  complain  on  account  of  its  social  position,  as 
’ unsatisfactorily  viewed  by  outsiders,  and  numerous  have 
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been  the  suggestions  provided  to  teach  how  the  coveted 
appreciation  might  be  secured  ; and  although  each,  from 
all  others,  in  substance  would  appear  widely  to  differ,  the 
directions,  when  analysed,  all  tend  to  show  that  a strict 
observance  of  self-respect  is  the  surest  road  to  take  when 
seeking  the  good  opinion  of  others. 

Without  a cause  there  can  follow  no  effect ; aud  in 
obedience  to  this  axiom,  there  must  exist  some  reason  for 
the  social  degradation  of  which  photographers  so  bitterly 
complain.  Nor  need  we  indulge  in  vague  speculation  over 
this  matter,  as  a brief  notice  of  facts  undeniably  suggests 
that  cheapness  and  what  the  world  believes  to  be  ease  of 
production , have  influenced  public  opinion  to  a certain 
degree,  but  have  not,  perhaps,  lowered  the  status  of 
photographers  to  its  present  humiliating  position ; such 
being,  probably,  in  part  due  to  peripatetic  photographers 
whose  studio  is  the  road-side,  whose  patrons  are  chance 
passers-by,  or  the  recent  out-put  of  licensed  houses,  who, 
out  for  a lark,  make  it  part  of  the  day’s  sport  to  have  their 
likeness  taken.  At  fairs,  races,  watering-places — in  a word, 
where  crowds  do  congregate  for  purposes  of  pleasure — there 
is  seen  the  ubiquitous  photographer,  varying  in  his  out- 
ward appearance  from  a repeat  of  Bill  Sykes  the  bold 
burglar,  to  a woe-begonc  swell  out  of  luck  ; and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  public  too  often  form  their  estimate  of 
photography  from  an  observance  of  these  whining  louts 
and  lusty  shouters,  who  do  not  scruple  to  make  all  claims 
they  safely  can  on  those  who  make  themselves  patrons ; 
and  however  the  errors  thus  entertained  might  be 
deplored,  we  may  not  cast  a stone  in  anger  at  the  innocent 
delinquents,  they  holding  secure  possession  of  an  undoubted 
right  to  fill  any  vacant  place  in  the  scramble  for  the  means 
of  subsistence,  without  any  necessity  of  considering  the 
damage  their  pursuits  inflict  on  the  character  of  others, 
who,  unhappily,  have  no  means  at  hand  to  convince  the 
world  that  there  exists  as  broad  a gulf  which  separates  a 
cultured  art  photographer — an  immeasurable  distance  from 
the  road-side  quasi  practitioner — as  is  placed  between  a 
Millais  or  a Frith  and  the  all  but  extinct  manufacturers  of 
pencilled  profiles  that  are  drawn,  coloured,  and  delivered 
all  for  the  sum  of  sixpence  and  moderately  upwards. 

The  world,  be  it  duly  noted,  rarely  indulges  in  any  but 
superficial  reasoning,  and  its  judgments  are  based  on 
hastily  glanced  over  premises ; hence  it  equalizes  the 
status  of  photography,  simply  because  photographers  have 
no  distinctive  sign  to  show  that  the  skill  required  to  make 
a good  photograph  has  been  acquired  by  much  practice, 
patient  study,  and  an  application  of  those  higher  mental 
qualities  that  stamp  a mind  with  the  mark  of  intelligence. 
The  chemist  is  but  a mixer  of  drugs,  if  his  sign-board  does 
not  make  known  that  he  is  a qualified  member  of  the 
pharmaceutical  corporate  body.  A surgeon  is  but  a setter 
of  bones — a practitioner  of  midwifery — if,  perchance,  he 
neglects  to  add  “M.R.C.S.”  to  his  name  plate.  “M.A.” 
is  a useful  adjunct  to  the  divinity  of  divines.  And 
“ F.K.S.”  are  letters  most  eagerly  longed  for  by  every  man 
of  science.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  associated  with 
initialled  marks  of  houour  a mysterious  degree  of 
fascination,  which  induces  an  elevation  of  status  that  the 
world  freely  grants  without  making  any  enquiries. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  photographers,  whilst 
mourning  over  their  unrecognized  position,  have  over- 
looked their  interests  in  this  matter  of  corporate  distinc- 
tion. True,  the  proposal  to  found  a corporate  head  has 
been  mooted  again  and  again ; but  it  would  appear  that 
all  argument  has  been  quashed  by  the  thought,  “ we  have 
a parent  society,”  which,  by  the  way,  has  done  us  good  ser- 
vice ; but  membership  is  too  freely  offered  to  make  such  a 
subject  of  boasting.  We  need  something  more  distinctive 
and  broadly  separate  ; some  institution  where  membership 
would  be  regarded  as  the  highest  seat  of  honour,  whose 
certificates  might  be  accepted  by  the  outside  world  as  a 
certain  proof  of  extraordinary  skill  and  intelligence  pos- 
sessed by  each  legitimate  holder.  R.A.  sets  the  status  of 


the  princes  of  the  artistic  world  on  an  unchallenged  throne  ; 
F.R.P.S.  would  doubtless  set  photography  on  its  proper 
and  merited  footing. 

But  apart  from  the  question  of  status,  of  which  the 
general  public  form  the  chiefest  part,  photographers  have 
yet  to  see  the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  desire  of  notice 
some  respect  for  themselves  ; have  yet  to  learn  that  status 
cannot  be  raised  by  internal  jealousies  and  squabbling. 
Glance  over  the  field  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  every 
regretful  observer.  Men  without  natural  powers  of  invent- 
ing aught  but  scurrillous  words  are  abusing  those  who,  in 
their  day,  have  done  our  art  good  service.  Our  journals, 
of  which  we  were  once  so  proud,  give,  at  least  in  more 
than  one  instance,  signs  of  sharing  in  the  growing  degra- 
dation ; and  a contemporary,  once  respected  for  its 
advocacy  of  our  art-science,  has  plunged  into  the  mire 
of  miserable  lampooning,  which  has  not  even  second-rate 
wit  to  excuse  or  recommend  it. 

If  this  unwise  departure  from  the  legimatc  track  is 
received  favourably  by  photographers,  of  what  use 
can  it  be  to  mourn  an  absence  of  status  such  as  they  can 
have  no  possible  claim  to?  If  the  tone  of  journalism  to 
which  I have  just  referred  is  one  that  chords  with  any  wide- 
spread sympathy,  then  must  I reluctantly  conclude  that 
the  world  grants  all  the  consideration  we  can  reasonably 
expect  or  deserve.  I would  not,  however,  libel  the 
practitioners  of  our  art  by  adventuring  on  such  a thought. 
We  have  black  sheep  among  us — many,  doubtless — but 
there  still  remain  a majority  whose  aims  are  on  the  side 
of  respectability  and  progress.  The  improvement  of  status 
we  therefore  ask  as  our  due  ; and  although  this  will  scarce 
be  tendered  “ at  call,”  there  still  remains  to  us  the 
pleasurable  consolation  that  what  we  at  present  lose  of 
respect  from  outsiders  will  in  future  be  paid  up  with 
interest,  if  meanwhile  we  keep  steadily  before  us  those 
lessons  of  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who 
generously  map  out  new  tracks  on  the  boundless  field  of 
invention. 


A WORD  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

BV  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSbN. 


Of  the  many  operations  in  photography,  from  the  coating 
of  the  cleaned  plate  with  collodion  to  the  finishing  of  the 
paper  positive,  none  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  manipu- 
lator as  the  development ; and  in  the  still  more  numerous 
phases  under  which  chemical  actions  manifest  themselves 
there  is  not  one  so  wonderful,  so  perfect,  or  so  interesting 
as  the  simple  development  of  a photographic  picture. 
Yea,  simple.  The  plate  removed  from  the  camera  bears  a 
film  one  uniform  mass,  without  a mark  or  a shadow  ; and 
yet,  by  the  oue  application  of  the  developer,  we  see  before 
us  a picture,  a truthful  representation  of  the  original. 
But  to  insure  all  perfection,  something  more  is  certainly 
required  than  a mechanical  operation  regardless  of  all 
thought.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  judgment  necessary, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and,  further,  the 
chemicals  all  in  proper  order.  In  this  communication  to 
your  valuable  periodical  I wish  to  place  before  your  readers 
an  easy  method  of  prepariug  the  developer  which,  for  wet 
plates,  I am  now  adopting. 

I have  no  doubt  that  others  as  well  as  myself  have 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  keepiuga  large  quantity  of 
the  iron  developer  ready  prepared,  in  its  proper  condition, 
and  in  good  working  order.  As  has  been  before  suggested, 
I use  strong  solutions  of  protosulphate  and  acid.  My  pro- 
portions for  this  are  as  follows  : — 


No.  1. — Ferrous-sulphate 
Sulphuric  acid 

Water 

No.  2. — Citric  acid 

Water 

No.  3. — Alcohol  sp.  gr. 


...  120  grains 
2 or  8 drops] 
...  1 ounce 

...  300  grains 
...  500  „ 

...  0'80  grains 
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The  solutions,  if  not  quite  clear,  should  be  carefully 
filtered  ; by  so  doing  we  save  considerable  time  after. 

To  prepare  two  ounces  of  developer,  1 simply  have  to 
measure  out  120  gr.  measures  (J-ounce)  of  Mo.  1 and 
about  a drachm  of  No.  2,  a drop  or  two  of  No.  3,  and  add 
water  to  make  up  the  two  ounces.  By  using  such  con- 
centrated solutions  (1)  we  at  one  blow  do  away  with  the 
inconvenience  of  frequently  having  to  use  the  scales  and 
weights ; (2)  the  developer  is  made  in  half  a minute, 
while  it  would  take  at  least  five  minutes  if  we  used  the 
weights;  (3)  l have  found  it  to  work  well  only  five  minutes 
after  mixiug  ; (4)  this  developer  is  clear,  and  requires  no 
further  filtration  ; (5)  we  can  use  it  stronger  or  weaker, 
as  the  subject  may  require. 

Supposing  1 wish  to  take  a ramble  out  with  my  traps 
into  the  fields:  I mix,  before  starting,  into  a half-ounce 
bottle  or  less,  120  gr.  measures  of  No.  1 and  GO  of  No.  2. 
By  so  doing  1 have  also  less  weight  to  carry,  and  anything 
taken  into  consideration  in  that  line  is  always  economy. 
To  make  a drachm  of  developer  the  same  strength  as 
that  given  above,  take  about  101  to  11  minims  of  the  mixed 
solutious  of  iron  and  citric  acid. 

This  developer  brings  the  image  out  slowly,  and  finally 
we  have  a great  deal  of  detail. 

Whilst  engaged  on  the  analysis  of  some  samples  of  iron 
ore,  I found  that  a solution  of  ferrous  tartarate  is  sensitive 
to  the  photo-actinic  rays.  I have  floated  bibulous  and 
other  papers  on  a solution  of  it,  and  exposed  under  nega- 
tives, and  have  distinctly  seen  the  faint  images  printed  on 
the  paper.  The  action,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  is  very 
slight,  yet  I should  not  wonder  if  some  valuable  matters 
connected  with  photography  arc  some  day  brought  out  in 
the  use  of  this  salt.  The  solution  of  ferrous  tartarate  I 
prepared  by  precipitating  from  the  ferrous  sulphate  by 
amnionic  carbonate,  ferrous  carbonate,  and  dissolving  in 
the  absence  of  the  actinic  rays  by  an  excess  of  tartaric 
acid.  This  solution  will  of  course  contain  ainmonic  sul- 
phate. I made  it  equal  to  about  20  grains  of  the  tartarate 
to  an  ounce  of  water. 


CORRECTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISTORTION  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  CHARLES  WHITING. 

Having  recently  to  copy  a number  of  Daguerreotypes  of 
architectureal  subjects,  in  which  the  perpendicular  lines 
were  leaning  to  at  the  top  (in  some  cases  very  badly),  it 
became  necessary  to  correct  this  very  unsightly  distortion. 
The  means  employed  to  effect  this  object  may  not  be 
generally  known,  and  an  account  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  useful  to  some  of  my  brother  photographers  ; therefore 
I send  it  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the  Photographic 
News. 

I found  that  by  placing  the  Daguerreotype  to  be  copied 
out  of  the  parallel  with  the  lens-board — or,  in  other  words, 
putting  the  narro  w end  of  the  picture  nearest  to  the  lens — 
the  distortion  effected,  to  some  extent,  corrected  the  pre- 
vious distortion  ; but  not  enough,  and  I could  not  get  the 
picture  sharp  all  over. 

The  lens  I found  best  was  one  of  Ross’s  wide  angle 
doublets,  which  has  great  depth  of  focus  and  also  great 
distorting  powers  (if  I may  be  allowed  to  use  the  expres- 
sion), which,  in  this  case,  proved  very  beneficial.  But  for 
all  this  I could  not  quite  correct  the  distortion  until  I 
thought  of  a swing-back.  The  ordinary  swing-back 
cameras  have  not  suflicient  “swing”  for  the  purpose,  so  I 
set  to  work  to  construct  one.  My  copying  camera  has  a 
movable  repeating  back ; this  back  I made  to  work  on  points 
at  the  bottom,  or,  in  effect,  “hinged  it”  in  the  centre  of 
the  top  part.  I fastened,  by  means  of  a few  tacks,  a thin 
strip  of  iron,  which  projected  over  the  top  of  the  camera, 
the  strip  of  iron  having  a series  of  holes  in  it.  I was 
enabled,  by  driving  a tack  through  one  or  other  of  these 
holes  into  the  top  of  the  camera,  to  produce  a swing  to 


any  extent.  I fastened  a dark  cloth  over  this  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  any  light  getting  into  the  interior  of  the 
camera,  and  the  work  was  done. 

I may,  perhaps,  here  observe,  that  to  get  the  picture 
sharp  all  over,  I found  it  necessary  to  place  the  swing- 
back  at  about  the  same  angle  with  the  lens-board  as  the 
Daguerreotype  plate  is — the  Daguerreotype  plate,  lens- 
board,  and  ground  glass  presenting  angles  similar  to  the 
letter  V with  a perpendicular  line  through  the  centre, 
thus  \ | / . 

I find  by  using  my  camera  as  above  indicated,  I can 
stretch  one  end  of  a square  plate  to  at  least  half  as  long 
again  as  the  opposite  end,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  still 
have  it  quite  sharp  all  over. 

Having  succeeded  so  far,  I thought  my  trouble  at 
an  end  ; but,  unfortunately,  another  difficulty  presented 
itself,  and  that  is,  by  correcting  the  distortion  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases  the  subject  became  somewhat 
dwarfed,  Or  shortened  in  height,  but  still  having  the  same 
breadth.  The  only  way  I was  able  to  get  over  this  trouble 
was  by  making  a transparency  from  the  negative  I had 
made  previously,  and  stretching  one  side  in  the  mauner 
above  described,  and  then  making  another  negative  from 
this  transparency,  and  stretching  the  other  side,  so  as  to 
bring  it  square  again.  This  is  some  little  trouble,  but, 
except  in  very  bad  cases,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
dwarfing  is  hardly  perceptible. 

In  my  own  experience  I found  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of  reflection  from  the  polished  surface  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type was  to  completely  cover  the  front  of  the  camera  with 
black  velvet,  haviug  a hole  in  it  for  the  lens  to  project 
through,  and  to  build  a tunnel  of  the  same  material  up  to 
the  Daguerreotype,  leaving  a portion  of  one  side  open  to 
admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  shine  through  on  to  the 
Daguerreotype. 

It  is  very  important  to  place  the  Daguerreotype  in  such 
a position  that  the  polishing  marks  run  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  sun’s  rays.  But  in  the  case  of  circular  polish- 
ing marks  it  is  better  to  copy  them  in  diffused  daylight. 

I trust  this  brief  description  may  prove  of  some  slight 
assistance  to  some  of  my  brother  workers. 


Ccrmsgoniimf. 

albumenized  paper. 

Dear  Sir, — A firm  supplying  albumenized  paper  to  the 
profession  has  recently  issued  a circular  commencing  with 
a statement  that,  to  my  mind,  is  scarcely  accurate,  and 
I think  a few  words  necessary  in  reply,  which,  I trust,  may 
prove  beneficial  both  to  those  who  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  albumenized  paper,  and  to  those  who  have  to  use 
the  same,  as  they  come  from  a practical  photographer  who 
himself  is  an  old  albumcnizer,  and  much  regrets  that  many 
who  now  supply  paper  to  the  trade  should  betray  such 
ignorance  of  the  practical  manner  of  treating  the  paper 
they  sell,  and,  consequently,  issue  absurd  nonsense  to  really 
practical  men.  The  circular  I allude  to  commences  thus  : — 
“ Of  the  many  things  which  photographers  make  use  of  in 
their  daily  work,  there  is  none  so  little  cared  for  in  photo- 
graphic journals  as  albumenized  paper,”  &c. 

Now,  sir,  I distinctly  and  emphatically  deny  such  an 
allegation ; for  any  one  reading  the  journals  representing 
the  art  in  this  country  must  confess  that  albumenized 
paper  and  albumeuizing  is  a subject  continually  upon  the 
carpet,  and  many  able  articles  and  useful  hints  are 
frequently  published.  If  the  manufacturers  of  the  raw 
paper,  and,  especially,  tLe  albumenizers  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  vendors  of  the  article,  read  the  journals  more  than 
they  evidently  do,  they  would  not  publish  and  circulate 
such  remarks  as  are  continually  being  sent  round  to 
practical  men. 

An  albumenizing  firm  get  a medal  for  their  paper  at  an 
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exhibition,  and  naturally  publish  the  fact  to  all  the  world  ; 
but  were  the  various  papers  sent  practically  tested,  or  did  I 
the  jurors  judge  (as  the  world  is  far  too  apt  to  do)  by 
outward  appearances?  I would  recommend  my  profes- 
sional brethren  to  try  the  different  papers  in  the  market 
one  against  another,  in  the  same  baths  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  decide  for  themselves. 

The  vendors  of  albumenized  paper  certainly  seem  in  an 
advantageous  position — at  any  rate,  we  may  judge  so  from 
the  circular  before  me — for,  after  laying  down  a kind  of 
proposition — viz.,  that  albumenized  paper  may  be  considered 
as  the  “ further  elaboration  of  a simple  product,”  a state- 
ment which  no  one  would  wish  to  deny — it  goes  on  to  say  f 
that  “ it  is  to  the  latter  class  that  the  preparation  of  j 
albumenized  paper  belongs,  for  this  material  is  due  to  the  | 
further  treatment  of  a simple  product  — paper  — with 
albumen ; and  it  is  to  the  circumstance  that  the  finished  | 
material  always  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  first  | 
product  employed  that  so  much  variation  in  its  nature  is 
due.” 

Next  follows  a long  list  of  grievances  with  respect  to  the 
raw  material  and  its  imperfect  manufacture,  which  I shall 
leave  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  answer,  although  I 
fear  they  will  not  think  it  worth  their  while  ; for  I am 
told  they  are  very  rich  and  independent,  and  care  very 
little  what  albumenizers,  or  even  photographers,  say  about 
their  manufactures. 

Then  follows  a charge  against  photographers,  and  we  find 
printed  in  italics  these  words,  who  often  charge  it  with 
defects  which  might  be  overcome  by  increased  attention  on 
their  part.”  This,  of  course,  is  true  in  some  small  measure, 
but  it  is  the  poor  photographer,  as  the  ultimate  purchaser 
and  consumer  of  the  article,  who  has  to  suffer.  He  has  to 
pay  for  an  inferior  article,  has  an  immense  deal  of  extra 
labour  in  making  reprints,  disappoints  his  patrons  by 
unavoidable  delays,  and  probably  all  because  some  albu- 
menizing  firm,  that  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  papers,  is  try  ing  some  new  fad,  instead  of 
working  steadily  in  one  groove,  thus  supplying  a regular 
article.  A statement  is  next  made,  that  “many  photo- 
graphers desire  a very  glossy  surface  to  their  paper,”  &c. 

Now,  sir,  doubly  albumenized  paper,  unless  done  very  skil- 
fully, is  often  a failure,  and  it  is  a mistake  for  albumenizers 
to  attempt  second  coatings  before  they  have  been  successful 
in  giving  one  good  even  coating,  for  we  next  read  this 
remarkable  sentence:  “Moreover,  one  cannot  very  well 
demand,  seeiug  that  there  is  no  other  practical  method  of 
drying  at  hand  than  that  of  hanging  up  the  prepared 
sheets,  that  albumenized  paper  with  a single  coating  shall 
yield  pictures  from  the  top  of  the  sheet  of  equal  vigour  to 
those  printed  ou  the  lower  portion,  upon  which  there  is  so 
much  more  albumen.”  In  leply  to  this,  I would  say  that 
it  is  a wrong  practice  altogether  to  pin  sheets  up  by  the 
corners  td  dry,  and  that  albumenized  papers  might  and  can 
easily  be  made  of  an  even  thickness  all  over,  and  worked 
up  to  the  very  edge.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  after  drawing 
the  sheet  from  the  albumen  over  a glass  rod,  or  something 
similar,  to  lay  it  immediately  upon  a wooden  roller  of 
a proper  thickness  to  dry.  These  rollers  must  not  be  too 
small  or  too  large;  experience  will  dictate  the  size,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  room  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. This  simple  arrangement  will  get  over  this  insur- 
mountable difficulty  on  the  side  of  the  poor  albumenizer, 
who,  because  some  find  fault  with  his  work,  feels  he  must 
punch  awav  both  sides,  giving  first  a right-handed  blow  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  raw  material,  and  a left-handed 
one  to  the  photographer,  and  thus  escapes  himself,  or  thinks 
he  does.  I trust,  sir,  after  this  article,  we  may  have  a 
circular  announcing  the  abolition  of  pin  corners,  and  paper 
evenly  coated  all  over ; if  so,  the  writer  of  this  article  will 
feel  himself  fully  rewarded  for  his  friendly  criticism. 

The  rest  of  the  circular  I intend  leaving,  except  to  state 
that  1 think  it  would  be  wise  if  firms  supplying  albumenized 
paper  would  give  up  issuing  all  kinds  of  formulas,  instead 


of  leaving  it  entirely  to  everyone's  choice  and  practical 
knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  unwise  for  a firm  (perhaps 
representing  no  practical  photographers,  and  scarcely  ever, 
if  ever,  trying  practically  the  paper  they  sell)  to  dictate 
how  such  papers  are  to  be  treated.  Surely  it  would  be 
best  simply  to  state  whether  they  are  strongly  or  weakly 
salted,  and  not  to  advise  photographers  to  fix  highly  slbu- 
menized  paper  in  a hyposulphite  bath  of  the  strength  of 
oneto  ten,  or  even  one  to  fourteen,  in  order  toavoid  blistering. 
The  remarks  as  to  the  silver  bath  are  just  as  foolish  and 
vague,  as  well  as  misleading.  Any  practical  photographer 
would  have  given  a direct,  simple  formula,  suitable  to  the 
paper,  and  not  such  latitude  as  oue  to  ten  or  one  to  twenty 
parts  as  directions  for  the  strength  of  the  silver  bath. 

Before  concluding,  I would  ask  the  question  whether 
some  substance  cannot  be  discovered  that  could  be  applied 
to  the  paper  supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  so  as  to 
completely  cover  any  imperfections  in  such  manufacture, 
and  also  such  a substance  as  shall  take  kindly  to  the 
process  of  albumenizing,  so  that  the  latter  shall  be  entirely 
free  from  any  defects  in  the  former,  and  thus  wipe  away 
for  ever  this  ground  of  complaint.  Will  some  of  our 
chemical  friends  inform  us,  and  thus  add  a new  discovery 
to  our  already  productive  art? — Yours  truly. 

Georoe  Hooper. 

Winwood  House,  68,  Cnnonbury  Park  South,  X. 


A CHEAP  STILL. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  send  you  the  particulars  of  how  I 
made  a still,  and  cost,  if  you  think  it  worth  notice,  aa  l see 
occasionally  in  the  News  questions  about  stills. 

Get  a half-gallon  tin  case,  lOd. ; large  tin  saucepan, 
Is.  6d. ; eight  feet  copper  tube.  2s.  Id.;  soft  solder.  Id.  : 
total,  4s.  6a.  Fill  the  tube  with  sand,  and  ram  it  tight ; 
bend  it  in  shape  round  and  round  can,  which  is  easily 


done,  as  it  is  very  soft;  make  a hole  in  saucepan  bottom, 
pass  tube  through,  and  solder  it  tight.  Put  can  on  a gas 
stove,  filled  with  water,  make  a hole  in  the  cork,  and  put 
other  end  of  tube  through.  Then  fill  saucepan  with  water 
and  light  up.  It  will  do  a piut  and  a-half  an  hour.  The 
tube  may  be  purchased  at  any  tinman’s  ironmonger. — 
Your  obedient  servant,  An  Amateur. 


ON  THE  ASSERTED  INFLUENCE  OF  COLOURING 
MATTERS  UPON  SENSITIVE  SILVER  SALT. 

Dear  Sir, — Absence  from  home  has  prevented  me  from 
replying  earlier  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  communication  printed  in 
the  News  of  31st  July.  The  statements  made  by  the 
eminent  German  professor  have  taken  the  world  by  surprise, 
and  are  accounted  of  so  much  importance  that  the  contem- 
porary press,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  proceed- 
ing to  theorize  and  draw  deductions  of  a premature  nature, 
founded  upon  the  absolute  verity  of  phenomena  observed 
under  very  exceptional  conditions.  That  this  is  the  case 
1 have  only  to  reler  vour  readers  to  the  last  few  lines  of  the 
extract  from  the  Srientijic  American , given  in  the  same 
number  of  the  News,  and  entitled  “ Application  of  Dr. 
| Vogel’s  Recent  Discovery  in  Photography.” 
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Dr.  Von  Monckhoven  and  Mr.  Carey  Lea  are  well  able  to 
defend  themselves,  so  I have  ouly  to  auswer  the  objection 
which  Dr.  Vogel  raises  against  my  own  experiments  with 
coloured  glasses.  He  says: — “Experiments  made  without 
the  spectrum  can  never  be  taken  to  contradict  those  under- 
taken with  it,  any  more  than  experiments  without  collodion 
can  bo  employed  in  combating  collodion  investigation.” 
This  simile  is  unfortunate,  for  Dr.  Vogel  compares  ponder- 
ables with  imponderables — or,  rather,  matters  with  forces. 
Now  I contend  that  it  does  not  signify  how  the  yellow  rays 
arc  selected  or  generated  for  the  purpose  of  experiment — 
whether  by  the  burning  of  sodium,  which  gives  out  rays  of 
the  same  degree  of  refraugibility  as  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fixed  lines  D ; or  by  screening  oft  the  super- 
fluous solar  rays  by  the  interposition  of  an  orange  glass,  as 
1 had  done,  or  by  actual  exposure  to  a pure  solar  spectrum. 

I have  tested  by  the  very  instrument  used  by  Dr.  Vogel 
(spectroscope  d vision  directe)  the  quality  of  the  light 
transmitted  by  my  orange  glasses,  and  find  them  to  be 
suitable  for  the  end  in  view  ; and  I see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  negative  character  of  my  results,  particularly  as  they 
are  in  accordance  with  all  previous  observations.  In  short, 
I find  it  impossible  to  admit,  with  Dr.  Vogel,  “that  dry 
bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to  the  orange  rays;  ” for,  if  so, 
u what  dark  room  could  we  work? 

When  presiding  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  1 took  particular  notice  of  the  degree  of  tinting 
apparent  at  the  edges  of  Dr.  Voii  Monckhoven’s  plates  then 
exhibited,  and  they  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  too 
strongly  coloured.  Their  clear  definition  and  general 
excellence  as  spectrum  photographs  far  exceed  those  which, 
through  your  kindness,  I have  been  permitted  to  inspect  as 
the  work  of  Dr.  Vogel. 

In  a matter  of  such  paramount  importance  to  photo- 
graphers, I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  question  at 
issue  be  referred  to  a commission,  and  amongst  British 
representatives  of  physical  science  it  would  be  desirable  to 
invite  the  aid  of  Professor  Stokes,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  or 
Dr.  H.  E.  Roscoe,  whose  conclusions,  individually  or 
collectively,  would  carry  great  weight,  and  virtually  decide 
the  matter  at  once. — I remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  August  10 th.  John  Spiller. 


INTERCHANGE  OF  EXPERIENCE  AMONGST 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Sir, — It  is  a constant  source  of  regret  amongst  photo- 
graphers who  remember  the  birth  of  the  art,  to  notice  the 
growing  tendency  to  secrecy  which  prevails  amongst  the 
photographic  fraternity,  or,  at  least,  a laige  section  of  it. 
Time  was  when  the  first  impulse  of  the  devotee  of  the 
science  of  the  sunbeam,  when  he  conceived  a new  thought, 
had  a new  experience,  or  made  a discovery,  was  to  publish 
it  for  the  benefit  of  all  working  in  tbe  same  diiection  ; and 
as  almost  every  one  did  the  same,  all  were  benefited.  As 
regards  their  photographic  knowledge,  they  followed  the 
example  of  the  early  Christians  with  their  goods  : “ they 
had  all  things  common,  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught 
of  the  things  that  he  possessed  were  his  own.”  Now  this 
is  sadly  changed.  There  are  still  noble  exceptions,  and,  as 
a rule,  the  best  men  are  the  most  liberal  and  communica- 
tive. But,  in  too  many  cases,  when  a photographer  has  hit 
upon  a novelty  in  working  or  formulas,  an  ingenious 
‘•(lodge,”  or  a good  preparation,  he  is  prepared  to  sell  the 
secret  “ for  a consideration  ” ; whilst  others,  from  selfishness 
or  indifference,  keep  such  “ dodges  ” for  their  own  use.  Of 
course,  such  persons  will  say  that  they  have  a perfect  right 
to  please  themselves,  and  look  after  their  own  interests, 
without  impeachment.  This  is  scarcely  true  in  photo- 
graphy. Every  person  connected  with  the  art  is  so  largely 
indebted  to  many  others  for  freely  communicated  informa- 
tion, that  he  is  in  a measure  bound  to  pay  the  debt  by 
reciprocal  communication  on  his  own  part.  There  is  not  a 
photographer  in  existence,  however  much  he  may  have 
acquired  through  his  own  dear-bought  experience,  who  is 


not  indebted  to  the  freely  published  hints  of  others  for 
much  more  information  than  at  first  thought  he  would  be 
willing  to  admit.  It  was  by  this  freedom  of  intercommu- 
nication in  former  years  that  photography  owed  its  rapid 
progress.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  photographic 

community  at  large  that  this  freedom  of  communication 
should  continue— or,  rather,  that  it  should  be  revived. 

If  photographers  generally  would  adopt  a recent  hint  by 
Mr.  Bovey  : taking  a specific  subject  of  interest,  which  is 
not  well  understood,  and  each  one  who  possibly  can, 
attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  from  his 
own  experience:  if  all  would  do  this,  all  would  be  gainers; 
for  each  one  would  either  learn  something  new,  or  be 
confirmed  in  something  which  he  had  individually 
observed,  aud  the  “ process-mongers,”  as  our  American 
cousins  call  them,  would  be  checkmated. 

As  a commencement,  I will  suggest  a subject.  The 
practice  of  fuming  sensitive  paper  with  ammonia  is,  I am 
told,  almost  universal  in  America,  whilst  it  is  but  compara- 
tively little  practised  here.  Is  there  a good  reason  for  its 
practice  there,  or  for  its  neglect  here?  When  the  process 
was  first  mooted,  I tried  it,  and  liked  it — I got  richer 
prints  and  shorter  exposure — but  by  and  by  1 got  stains, 
and  rapid  discolouration  of  the  paper  ; and  as  my  opera- 
tions as  an  amateur  did  not  demand  extensive  printing,  the 
fuming  box  got  cast  aside,  and  I have  not  used  it  since. 
Will  any  of  your  readers  state  their  experience  upou  the 
subject?  I am  sure  it  will  be  interesting  and  beneficial  if 
the  subject  be  fully  ventilated. 

Let  me  add  one  word  on  the  subject  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hooper — I mean  the  elevation  of  the  status  of 
photographers.  I believe  that  revival  of  this  liberal 
freedom  of  intercommunication  would  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  revive  self-respect,  and  with  self-respect  of 
necessity  comes  elevation  of  social  status. — Yours  very 
obediently,  Senex. 


iu  tjj* 

Invisible  Photographs. — Photographs  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  of  a novel  kind  were  seized  last  week  in  Paris.  By 
means  of  a chemical  preparation  they  were  rendered  invisible 
on  the  card,  but  on  being  dipped  in  water  they  became  clear 
and  apparent. 

Transparencies  for  Enlargements.— A correspondent 
says : — “ I have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  replies  to  my 
queries  respecting  Mr.  Carbutt’s  process  for  making  albumen 
transparencies,  as  given  in  the  last  Year-Book.  I find  it 
much  easier  to  work,  more  certain,  and  the  results  are  superior 
to  a process  for  which  I have  given  £f>  5s.  1 find  that  much 
of  the  perfection  of  the  transparency  depends  on  the  collodion 
used  as  a substratum,  which  should  be  fine  and  textureless.” 

Robbery  in  a Studio. — At  Clerkenwoll  Police  Court, 
Abraham  Belkadare,  a native  of  Senegal,  West  Africa,  and 
perfectly  black,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Hannay  with  breaking 
and  entering  a studio,  and  stealing  therefrom  nine  pairs  of 
plated  sleeve-links,  two  plated  brooches,  one  gold  brooch,  three 
lockets,  one  albert  chain,  eleven  pairs  of  gilt  earrings,  three 
odd  studs,  and  other  articles,  the  property  of  Mr.  George 
Frederick  Ham,  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  and  photographer, 
of  130,  Euston  Road.  Prosecutor  said  he  had  a studio,  which 
was  built  of  wood  and  glass,  about  eight  or  ton  yards  from  the 
front  door  of  his  house.  He  was  called  by  a police  constable,  and 
having  examined  his  studio,  he  found  two  large  squares  of 
glass  had  been  taken  out.  The  jewellery  had  been  taken  out 
of  two  glass  cases  in  the  window.  Four  drawers  had  also  been 
ransacked,  as  well  as  a desk.  Mr.  Hannay  committed  the 
prisoner  to  the  Middlesex  Sessions  for  trial. 

Patent  Laws. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  the 
21st  ult.,  Mr.  Crawley  asked  the  Home  Secretary  whether  her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  prepared  to  carry  out  such  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  on  the  Patent  Laws,  contained  in 
their  report  of  1872,  as  could  be  adopted  without  further 
legislative  powers;  and  whether  he  would  introduce  in  the 
next  session^  of  Parliraent  a Bill  for  further  amending  the 
Patent  Laws  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
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committee.  Mr.  Cross  replied  that  in  the  opinion  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government  it  was  better  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
not  piecemeal,  but  altogether ; and  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  consider  it  fully  during  the  recess,  with  a view  to  legislation 
next  year. 

New  Method  of  Engraving. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
M.  Gourdon,  of  Lyon,  described  some  novel  facts  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  action  o*’  acids  upon  zinc  covered  with 
certain  metals.  Zinc  plunged  into  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  aud  acetic  acids,  is  attacked  only  at  the  points 
where  other  metals  are  present.  The  metals  which  produce 
this  phenomenon  with  most  intensity  are  cobalt,  platinum, 
nickel,  and  iron.  Ammoniacal  chloride  of  cobalt  renders  it 
possible  to  porforate  zinc  with  water  containing  only  one 
ten-thousandth  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  M.  Gourdon  applies 
these  results  to  various  procedures  for  engraving.  By  wiiting 
directly  upon  zinc  with  different  metallic  inks,  making  use 
of  the  mo»t  active,  containing  salts  of  cobalt,  for  the  blackest 
parts,  and  passing  it  then  into  acidulated  water,  an  engraved 
plate  is  obtained.  To  reproduce  leaves  or  plants,  they  are 
soaked  in  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  and  applied  to  the  zinc, 
which  is  then  treated  with  weak  acid.  The  author  has 
discovered  a new  kind  of  heliographic  engraving,  by  trans- 
ferring the  silver  from  an  ordinary  photographic  proof  upon 
the  zinc,  which  can  be  attacked  by  the  acids  in  the  parts 
where  the  silver  has  been  deposited. 

Autotype  Reproductions  of  Early  Art.— The  Athenaeum, 
is  occasionally  just  to  photography.  It  recently  says: — 
“ In  the  series  of  British  Museum  photographs  lately  brought 
to  a successful  issue  by  Mr.  G.  Harrison,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  specimens  of  illuminations, 
miniatures,  and  early  drawings,  were  unavoidably  omitted. 
To  render  the  collection  of  reproductions  more  complete,  it  is 
proposed  to  issue,  uniform  in  size  with  the  photographs 
already  published,  a series  of  photographs,  executed  by  the 
autotype  carbon  process  (which  combines  permanence  with 
pictorial  effect  and  faithfulness),  taken  from  tho  manuscript 
treasures  deposited  in  the  National  Library.  The  whole  set 
photographed  by  Mr.  S.  Thompson,  ot  which  the  first  part  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  issue,  will  embrace  the  principal 
European  styles,  and  is  calculated  to  be  complete  in  six  parts. 
The  first  part  will  contain  twenty  plates  of  full  size  specimens 
of  work  executed  in  England  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  aud  illustrates,  in  a graphic  and  forcible  manner, 
the  finest  developments  of«  ur  i-arly  and  mediaeval  English 
art.  The  value  of  the  series  will  be  enhanced  by  an  accom- 
panying description  in  letter-press  by  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch.” 
Preparation  of  Chrome  Alum. — Referring  to  this  subject, 
Les  Mondes  says  : — “ The  usual  method  is  to  dissolve  bichro- 
mate of  potash  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  reduce  by  alcohol,  or  a 
current  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  to  avoid  all  elevations  of 
temperature.  A new  method  is  to  reduce  by  oxalic  acid, 
aud  for  100  parts  of  chrome  alum  there  are  used  39  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  29-5  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  38 
parts  of  oxalic  acid.” 

A Cool  Customer. — The  South  London  Press  says  : — “ A 
stout  old  woman  got  vexed  the  other  day  becauso  a photo- 
grapher wouldn’t  let  her  fan  heiself  while  she  had  her  pic- 
ture taken.” 

o- 

tercspnontts. 

D.  Rees. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  state  how  much  nitrate  of  silvei 
will  be  necessary  to  strengthen  a bath  after  a given  number  of 
plates  have  been  worked,  because  we  cannot  tell  tho  proportion  of 
bromides  and  iodides  which  the  collodion  contained,  nor  the 
number  of  ounces  of  collodion  used,  as  an  ounce  of  thin  collodion 
will  coat  nearly  twice  the  number  of  plates  which  can  be  coated 
with  a thick  collodion.  As  a rule,  you  will  be  quite  safe  if  you 
keep  the  negative  bath  replenished  in  quantity  with  a forty-grain 
nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

\V.  W. — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  ceriainty  where  you  can 
obtain  the  powdery  textureless  collodion  required  for  your  purpose. 
If  you  made  your  own  pyroxyline  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
use  weak  acids  at  a very  high  temperature ; but  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed the  process  is  a troublesome  one.  There  are  many  good 
commercfal  collodions  which  do  not  possess  that  quality’.  Try 
Rouch’s;  we  have  had  collodion  of  that  quality  from  that 
establishment. 
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N.  S. — Much  depends  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  india-rubber. 
Sometimes  the  hardness  and  want  of  elasticity  may  be  remedied 
by  placing  in  warm  water  for  a time  ; but  india-rubber  is  a perish- 
able article,  aud  by  exposure  to  light  and  air  it  becomes  oxidized, 
changing  to  a hard,  friable  resin,  without  any  elasticity  whatever. 
-■  Ponting’s  collodion  was  supposed  to  bo  at  one  time  a simply 
iodized  collodion  containing  iodide  of  cadmium  only.  Subse- 
quently, wo  believe,  a little  bromide  of  cadmium  was  added.  A 
suitable  plain  collodion — it  must  not  be  of  too  horny  a structure — 
salted  with  one  grain  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  four  grains  of 
iodide  of  cadmium,  will  give  you  very  similar  results  to  Ponting’s 
collodion.  As  a rule,  it  will  bo  better  after  keeping  a few  months 
than  when  newly  iodized.  3.  Wo  are  not  in  tho  habit  of  making 
comments  on  such  subjects,  which  could  be  of  little  service  with- 
out very  exhaustive  trial.  We  have  heard  good  accounts,  but 
have  made  no  trial.  It  is  probably  largely  a copy  of  that  vou 
mention.  4.  Mr.  Joubert  never  disclosed  any  details  of  his  carbon 
process.  We  used  at  one  time  to  have  a column  of  “ Notes  and 
Queries,”  which  gradually  got  merged  into  our  “Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents,” as  we  found,  in  most  cases,  the  answers  devolved  upon 
ourselves.  We  shall  be  glad,  in  deference  to  several  suggestions, 
to  revive  the  plan  again.  See  a leader  on  the  subject. 

Canterbury. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  of  gold  obtained 
from  the  deposits  of  many  toning  baths  would  be  sufficient  to  be 
worth  sending  to  a refiner’s  ; but  you  may  utilize  tho  deposit  on 
the  bottles  by  making  it  serve  for  toning  purposes.  Place  hot 
water  in  tho  bottles,  adding  a few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  a spoon- 
ful of  chloride  of  lime,  and  shake  well . The  gold  will  be  dissolved 
and  after  filtration  the  solution  may  be  used  for  toning.  2.  If  a 
negative  be  found  to  require  a very  slight  amount  of  intensifying 
after  fixing,  this  may  be  effected  by  using  a solution  of  iodine  one 
grain,  and  iodide  of  potassium  two  grains,  in  water  one  ounce ; 
or  by  application  of  a solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
will  blacken  the  deposit.  The  strength  of  the  latter  is  unimport- 
ant ; but  the  best  plan  is  to  use  it  weak,  and  immerse  the  negative 
in  a dish  containing  it. 

Collodio-Bromuje. — We  have  used  methylated  ether  without  dis- 
advantage in  almost  every  process,  and  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  may  bo  safely  used  in  bremide  omulsion  processes ; at 
any  rate,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  using  it.  2.  Wo  should 
use,  for  diluting  the  emulsion  which  had  grown  thick,  about  two 
parts  of  ether  to  one  part  of  alcohol.  3.  It  is  difficult  to  advise. 
Emulsion  with  excess  of  bromide  keeps  best,  whilst  with  excess 
of  silver  it  is,  we  think,  most  sensitive,  and  most  easy  to  obtain 
good  negatives. 

Puzzled. — Much  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  the  negatives  wero 
produced,  especially  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  intensified. 
Some  of  the  processes  of  intensifying  after  fixiug  leave  tho  nega- 
tive sensitive  to  light.  Negatives  which  have,  for  instance,  been 
intensified  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  followed  by  iodine,  often 
grow  more  intense  at  first  after  exposure  to  light,  and  sometimes 
they  finally  become  very  thin  indeed.  If  you  can  inform  us  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  negatives  were  intensified,  we  may  possibly 
be  able  to  give  you  some  advice. 

C.  A.  Owen. — No.  3 on  your  list  will  answer  your  purpose  best. 

A Printer. — It  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  the  cause  of  the 
yellow  stains,  as  they  might  have  been  produced  in  several  ways. 
A touch  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  any  source  whilst  the  prints  con- 
tained hyposulphite,  or  a touch  of  hyposulphite  when  the  prints 
contained  silver,  would  cause  such  stains;  acid  of  almost  any 
kind,  whilst  the  prints  still  contained  hyposulphite,  might  cause 
such  stains ; imperfect  fixation,  arising  from  the  use  of  old  or  weak 
hyposulphite  solution,  or  from  the  prints  being  imperfectly  im- 
mersed or  stuck  together  during  immersion,  would  cause  such 
stains,  and  they  would  probably  appear  in  such  case  for  the  first 
time  during  long  washing.  If  they  were  washed  in  a dish  which 
had  been  previously  used  for  hypo  solution,  contact  with  the  dish 
might  cause  the  stains. 

G.  K.  W. — There  are  various  modes  of  producing  transparencies 
for  the  lantern  by  printing  on  dry  plates.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
for  an  inexperienced  hand  will  be  the  coffee  process,  which  gives 
very  good  results.  There  is  no  especial  secret  as  to  the  mode  of 
producing  those  to  which  you  refer  ; but  tho  process  is  not  easy 
to  work,  and  requires  much  skill,  experience,  and  care.  AVo  have 
several  times  published  the  details  both  in  the  N ews  and  our 
Year-Books.  The  transparencies  in  question  are  printed  upon 
albumen.  You  will  find  details  in  our  last  Year-Book,  page  130. 

Perplexed  Novice, — The  fact  that  the  marks  on  your  negative 
always  appear  near  tho  end  of  the  plate  at  which  the  collodion  is 
drained  off  suggests  some  imperfection  either  in  tho  collodion  or 
in  the  manipulation.  Possibly  your  collodion  is  thick,  or  sits 
rapidly,  giving  an  uneven  film  at  that  end  of  the  plate  where  it 
flows  iast ; or  possibly  you  are  not  sufficiently  quick  and  neat  in 
coating  the  plate.  Examine  your  film  carefully,  and  note  if  there 
be  some  irregularity  in  the  thickness  at  the  point  where  the  stain 
occurs. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Invisible  Photographs — Photography  at  Coomassie— 
India-rubber  Bands  for  Dry  Plates— Photography 
and  the  Orange  Rays. 

Invisible  Photographs. — Another  seizure  has  been  made  in 
Paris  of  portraits  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  but  this  time 
they  were  invisible  ones ; that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
ordinary  cartes-de-visite,  but  those  magic  pictures  which 
were  brought  out  as  a novelty  half-a-dozen  years  ago.  It 
must  require  a vigilant  police  to  seize  things  that  arc 
invisible,  and  a crafty  politician  to  point  out  the  baneful 
effects  of  such  harmless  toys,  for  these  invisible  photo- 
graphs are  nothing  else.  If  they  are  of  the  character  of 
the  invisible  photographs  which  were  produced  a few 
years  ago,  the  pictures  caunot  last  any  time  after  they 
have  been  developed,  as  in  a couple  of  days  they  are 
as  yellow  as  a guinea ; indeed,  at  best,  they  arc  not 
very  striking  pictures,  and  they  are  certainly  never  pur- 
chased in  order  to  secure  a lasting  portrait,  but  only  as 
a plaything.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  how 
these  invisible  photographs  are  produced.  An  ordinary 
silver  print  is  obtained,  and,  without  toning  or  fixing, 
it  is  thrown  into  a strong  solution  of  bichloride'of  mercury, 
which  has  the  effect  after  a time  of  making  every  line  and 
marking  in  the  photograph  disappear.  The  invisible 
picture  is  then  dried  thoroughly  and  placed  in  an  envelope, 
ready  for  sale,  there  being  contained  in  a second  packet  a 
sheet  of  thick  bibulous  paper  which  has  been  soaked  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  dried.  To 
make  the  image  appear  again,  both  these  papers  are  dipped 
in  water,  and  then  placed  in  contact  with  one  another, 
when  the  photograph  will  again  appear  almost  as  brilliantly 
as  it  was  at  first.  Care  must  be  taken  that  both  papers 
are  thoroughly  dry  when  put  away,  otherwise,  if  packed  in 
proximity  to  one  another,  development  may  take  place  too 
soon.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  prepare 
such  photographs,  and  any  one  making  the  attempt  will 
easily  succeed.  In  this  country,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
invisible  photographs  are  rarely  to  be  seen  at  the  toy  shop, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  become  as 
favourite  playthings  here  as  they  are  in  Paris  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  We  repeat,  they  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  if  a demand  for  them  arose, 
their  preparation  ought  to  be  a good  source  of  profit  to 
the  photographer.  It  is  quite  possible,  however — and,  in- 
deed, from  the  terms  of  the  announcement,  probable — that 
these  invisible  photographs  were  of  a different  character, 
and  produced  by  a much  less  known  process,  to  which  we 
refer  on  another  page. 

Photography  at  Coomassie. — We  hear  that,  after  all,  a 
photographer  did  push  forward  as  far  as  Coomassie  with 
his  camera,  in  the  person  of  an  officer  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments that  went  to  the  front.  Half-a-dozen  small  pictures 
of  fair  quality  are  said  to  be  the  results  obtained ; and  as 
the  negatives,  we  hear,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Stereoscopic  Company,  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  im- 
pressions from  them.  It  speaks  something  for  the  energy 
of  an  amateur  to  get  his  apparatus  carried  so  far  to  the 
front  under  the  acknowledged  difficulties  that  existed  in 
regard  to  transport ; and  we  are  sincerely  glad  to  hear  that 
what  the  Government  failed  in  doing,  a private  individual 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  at  his  own  expense  and 
trouble. 

India-Rubber  Bands  for  Dry  Plates. — The  packing  of  dry 
plates  during  a tour — whether  they  belong  to  an  amateur 
who  carries  them  in  his  portmanteau  or  knapsack,  or  to  a 
professional  photographer  who  has  proper  boxes  for  their 
reception — is  always  a knotty  problem.  Strips  or  triangles 
of  glass  are  good  things  for  separating  the  plates,  if  they 
can  be  firmly  secured,  and  a flat  triangle  cap  to  fit  over 


the  corners  of  the  plates  is  as  good  an  arrangement,  pretty 
well,  as  can  be  suggested.  But  one  wants  something 
elastic  to  keep  the  plates  together,  and  rubber  rings  are 
apparently  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Unfortu- 
nately, india-rubber,  when  manufactured,  is  apt  to  contain 
sulphur,  and  it  wants  no  chemist  to  point  out  that  this 
substance,  in  minute  quantities  even,  is  sufficient  to  ruin 
delicate  sensitive  films.  There  may  be  pure  rubber  rings 
to  be  had,  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with,  for  the  material 
in  its  pure  state  is  so  sticky  and  soft,  after  manipulation, 
as  to  be  quite  unserviceable  for  most  purposes.  The 
ordinary  vulcanized  rubber  ring  is  of  course  pregnant 
with  sulphur,  which  flies  out  in  clouds  every  time  the  ring 
is  stretched  ; and  clean  red  rubber  is  only  a trifle  better, 
for  it  mostly  contains  sulphide  of  antimony  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  the  latter  case  no  free  sulphur  is  thrown  off  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  where  the  band  comes  into  contact 
with  the  glass  or  film,  there  stains  and  patches  inevitably 
occur  upon  the  plates  on  development.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  would  recommend  that  on  no  account  should 
the  baud  clasp  the  naked  plates,  but  that  one  or  two  folds 
of  paper  should  invariably  be  placed  round  first.  The 
common  white  rubber  bands  ought  never  to  be  used,  but 
the  red  antimony  ones,  unless  it  is  really  possible  that 
rubber  free  from  any  deleterious  admixture  can  be  obtained. 
Sulphur,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  singularly  prone  to 
tarnish  silver  surfaces,  and  its  action  is  much  promoted 
when  the  metal  is  in  the  fine  and  delicate  state  of  division 
we  find  it  on  our  sensitive  plates. 

Photography  and  the  Orange  Rays. — The  Vogel-Monck- 
hoven  controversy  about  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of 
silver  to  the  orange  rays  of  the  spectrum  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  Dr.  Vogel’s  argument  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  a statement  of  M.  E.  Becquercl, 
whose  name  is  widely  known  as  a scientific  photographer 
and  physicist.  This  gentleman  affirms  that  M.  Deshaies, 
of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  el  Metiers,  has  been  able  to 
reproduce  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Vogel.  If 
this  is  the  case,  we  no  longer  have  the  learned  Berlin  Pro- 
fessor standing  alone  as  a champion  for  the  actinic  power 
of  orange  rays ; but,  apparently,  we  are  not  yet  very  near 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Both  Dr.  Vogel  and  Dr. 
Monckhoven  have  promised  to  pursue  their  investigations 
further,  and  to  publish  the  results. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Plumbago  Process  for  Reproducing  Negatives— 
The  “ Glace  ” Process. 

1 he  Plumbago  Process  for  Reproducing  Negatives. — A 
friend  sends  me  the  following  details  on  this  most  valuable 
invention.  He  says  ; — 

“ I have  been  solicited  by  several  photographers  and  others  to 
give  my  experience  in  reproducing  negatives  by  what  is  known 
by  the  ‘ powder  ’ or  ‘ graphite  process and  having  carefully 
tested  it  for  the  past  three  months,  I am  prepared  to  endorse  it, 
and,  with  your  permission,  will  give  the  details  of  the  process  as 
I find  best  in  my  practice. 

“ The  process  is  not  new,  being  based  upon  a method  invented 
by  F.  Joubert,  and  explained  by  him  in  a paper  read  to  the 
Photographic  Society  on  March  4th,  1862,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Photographic  News  of  March  14th,  1862, 
page  125. 

••  The  first  use  of  this  process  for  the  reproduction  of  negatives 
that  has  come  to  my  notice  was  from  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  who 
gave  a full  description  in  the  Photographic  News  for 
March  27th,  1874.  Since  then  a modification,  by  W.  Woodbury, 
was  published  in  the  same  journal  for  May  22nd. 

*•  In  recent  experiments  with  these  processes  I find  that  with 
Obernetter’s  method  our  climate  is  too  changeable  to  secure  uniform 
success;  aud  by  Woodbury's  method,  though  better  adapted  to 
our  climate,  there  is  too  much  uncertainty  in  transferring  the 
negative  after  it  is  made ; but  where  a reversed  negative  is 
required,  Woodbury’s  method  is  all  that  can  be  desired  ; still  I 
prefer  a modification  of  Obernetter’s,  for  the  reason  that  the 
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resulting  negative  may  be  reversed  or  not  at  pleasure,  and  I have 
succeeded  best  with  the  following  formula,  viz. : — 

Dextrine  ...  ...  4 grammes 

Glucose 4 „ 

Bichromate  of  potash 2 „ 

Water 100  „ 

“ In  very  dry  weather,  and  for  very  intense  negatives  in  pure 
line,  ten  drops  of  glycerine  may  be  added  ; but  in  warm  weather, 
and  for  negatives  full  of  half-tone,  I prefer  to  leave  it  out 
entirely. 

“ This  mixture  is  thoroughly  dissolved  by  heat,  and  filtered,  and 
a carefully  cleaned  glass  plate  is  coated  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  collodion,  except  that  it  is  allowed  to  stand  a few  seconds  on 
the  plate,  so  that  all  portions  may  be  evenly  coated  ; the  surplus 
may  now  be  poured  back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  thoroughly 
drained  on  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  over  a spirit  lamp  or  a 
Bunsen  burner,  and  then  placed  in  contact  with  the  negative  to 
be  reproduced  when  still  warm,  and  exposed  to  light  until  the 
slightest  trace  of  an  image  is  visible,  which  will  require  about  one 
minute  in  sunlight,  or  from  two  to  five  minutes  in  strong  diffused 
light.  The  plate  is  then  taken  to  a place  where  the  light  is  not 
too  strong,  and  brushed  over  with  a camel-hair  brush  dipped  in 
the  finest  graphite.  The  image  will  slowly  develop,  and  may  be 
strengthened  by  continued  brushing  to  any  desired  intensity  ; but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  it  too  strong,  as  the  graphite 
holds  back  the  light  more  than  silver.  A negative,  to  print  well, 
should  be  about  as  strong  apparently  as  a good  solar  negative. 

“ Breathing  on  the  negative  shouid  be  avoided,  except  on  pure 
line  work  where  great  intensity  is  required.  On  these  breathing 
or  blowing  on  weak  parts  may  be  an  advantage,  and  such  nega- 
tives can  readily  be  made  pure  black  and  white.  When  the  pro- 
per strength  is  attained,  the  plate  must  be  coated  with  a thick 
plain  collodion,  and  when  well  set  immersed  in  a dish  of  water. 
One  minute  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  yellow  colour, 
when  it  should  be  dried ; but  if  it  should  be  required  for  ordinary 
silver  printing  it  must  be  left  in  water  until  the  film  becomes 
detached,  when  it  can  be  turned  over  with  a camel-hair  brush, 
and  by  holding  the  corners  of  the  glass  and  film  together,  lifted 
both  out  together ; drain,  flow  over  with  gum-water,  and 
dry.  Should  there  be  dark  spots  in  the  negative,  they  can  be 
avoided  by  using  less  glycerine,  or  keeping  the  plate  slightly 
warmed  during  development.  Transparent  spots  are  caused  by 
particles  of  dust  or  grease  that  repel  the  solution,  making  the 
coating  thinner  where  they  occur ; if  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  plate  a few  seconds  before  pouring  off,  these  spots 
will  not  occur. 


knife-blade,  by  running  around  the  glass  between  the  print  and 
glass,  when  the  whole  thing  will  leave  the  glass  with  a very 
superior  polish ; it  is  now  ready  for  pressing  in  Ormsby’s  cameo 
press,  the  simplest,  most  practical,  and  cheapest  cameo  press  ever 


invented.  Any  carpenter  will  make  one  for  about  three  dollars. 
The  press  and  process  are  free  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity.  This 
process  is  superior  to  any.  Where  rubber  is  used  in  the  collodion, 
they  will  never  crack  in  pressing,  and  where  the  rubber  gives  less 
polish  than  collodion  alone,  the  addition  of  glycerine  gives  an 
extra  polish.  I enclose  you  a photograph  of  my  press.  It  is 
made  of  maple  wood,  three-quarter  inches  thick.  The  raised 
centre  foi  moulding  is  glued  on.  It  is  so  simple  that  the  photo- 
graph explains  it.  The  top  and  bottom  are  hinged  together.  My 
press  and  process  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Chicago  Photo- 
graphic Society.” 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Mv  best  results  are  with  plates  that  require  at  least  five 
minutes  to  develop,  and  the  surface  of  the  negative  always  retains 
a brilliant  lustre,  and  the  less  glycerine  used  the  better  the  lustre, 
but  too  little  will  prevent  the  development. 

“It  has  been  until  recently  impossible  to  obtain  suitable 
graphite  for  this  purpose;  but  I have  to  thank  the  American 
Graphite  Company,  24,  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  for  the  interest 
they  have  taken  in  the  matter,  by  preparing  the  article  in  such 
a manner  that  I doubt  whether  there  is  any  in  the  world  that  is 
better ; and  they  have  consented  to  put  it  up  in  any  quantity  to 
suit  photographers  and  amateurs  for  experiments. 

“ Whenever  a large  number  of  pictures  are  required  from  one 
negative,  this  method  has  proved  in  my  hands  superior  to  any 
other,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  enlargements  can  be  made  as 
well  if  the  exposure  is  made  in  a solar  camera.  This  I have  not 
tried  yet,  but  intend  to  do  so  soon.” 

The  u Glace"  Process. — For  those  who  like  plenty  of 
“ shine  ” on  their  pictures  I add  the  following  hints,  from 
Mr.  E.  D.  Duusby,  of  Chicago  : — 

“Take  a piece  of  clear  glass,  free  from  bubbles  or  scratches 
and  clean  by  immersing  in  a solution  of  concentrated  potash  over- 
night. Wash  thoroughly  in  clean  water,  and  immerse  for  a few 
minutes  in  a mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  one  part  of  acid  to 
three  of  water  ; let  dry  from  the  acid  without  washing.  Now 
coat  your  plate  with  the  following : plain  collodion,  one  ounce ; 
glycerine,  one-half  drachm,  and  let  dry.  Then  take  sheet  gelatine 
and  soak  it  in  cold  water  until  it  is  soft,  then  put  it  in  a cream 
pitcher,  or  a wide-mouth  bottle,  and  cover  with  water ; dissolve 
the  gelatine  by  heat,  immerse  your  print  in  this  warm  gelatine,  and 
lay  face  downward  on  the  eollodionizcd  plate,  carefully  pressing 
out  all  air-hubbles ; now  cement  with  gelatine  a piece  of  thin 
Bristol  board,  previously  dampened  to  make  it  pliable,  to  the  back 
of  your  print ; let  dry  thoroughly,  and  loosen  the  edges  with  a 


Tub  Dull  Season — Americans  in  Germany — Retouchers 
and  Retouching — Obernetter’s  Method  or  Marino 
Transparent  Positives — Venus  Expedition — Photo- 
graphic Researches  with  the  Spectrum. 

BY  DR.  H.  VOGEL. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  season.  In  spite  of 
the  cold  summer  and  incessant  rainy  weather,  the  metro- 
polis gradually  gets  empty.  The  can-get-aways  go  to  the 
watering-places  or  to  the  mountains ; and  gradually  our 
galleries  assume  a deserted  look ; only  now  and  then  a 
timid  stranger  puts  in  an  appearance  with  the  red 
Baedecker  or  the  brown  Murray  in  his  hand.  Amongst 
our  visitors  are  many  Yankees,  who  ask  for  a ferrotype,  or 
even  a porcelain  picture,  neither  of  which  are  made  here. 
At  this  writing  a caravan  of  forty  ladies  is  staying  in 
Berlin,  and  all  of  them  have  been  immortalized  in  the 
shape  of  Berlin  cards. 

“ Do  you  consider  the  Berlin  pictures  superior  to  the 
American  ones?”  I asked  a young  American  lady  who  had 
her  picture  taken.  “ Oh  no,”  she  answered,  “I  consider 
the  American  ones  better,  and  only  get  a picture  here  so 
as  to  show  my  countrymen  how  far  we  are  ahead  in  photo- 
graphy." Such  patriotism  is  very  acceptable.  I have 
always  met  it  in  the  American  ladies.  “ Do  you  know 
Mr.  Kocher,  of  Chicago?”  inquired  another  lady.  “ Yes, 
Madam,  very  well,”  was  my  reply.  “ Is  he  not  the  first 
photographer  in  the  world  ?”  exclaimed  the  lady.  “ No, 
that  is  Mr.  Scholten,  of  St.  Louis,”  replied  her  friend,  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis.  You  see  that  the  American  photo- 
graphers are  very  well  defended  here,  and  I would  propose 
that  at  a future  international  exhibition  (1885,  in 
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Berlin???),  America  will  send  female  jurors  only — young 
and  handsome  preferable. 

Although  business  is  very  dull,  our  society  has  not  been 
idle ; the  summer  meetings  were  even  better  attended 
than  the  winter  ones ; aud  recently  a very  animated  dis- 
cussion was  devoted  to  the  negative  retouch,  but  this  time 
the  discussion  did  not  turn  on  technical  matters,  but  on 
the  retoucher  himself.  The  cause  was  the  fate  of  several 
retouchers,  who,  relying' on  their  art,  had  opened  galleries 
for  themselves,  and,  in  spite  of  their  skill  as  retouchers, 
had  failed  of  success,  because  their  manner  did  not  please 
the  public,  or  they  did  not  possess  the  ability  to  pose  and 
light  a person  rapidly  and  properly,  or  because  they  lacked 
business  ability.  These  facts  have  demonstrated  that  to 
carry  on  a photographic  business  more  is  necessary  than 
merely  technical  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  proprietors  of  many  galleries  are  good 
business  men,  and  know  how  to  make  money,  but  do  not 
possess  any  knowledge  of  art,  and  expect  of  their  retouchers 
impossibilities.  It  is  certain  that  the  photographic  nega- 
tive retouch  does  not  exercise  a beneficial  influence  on 
the  photographer.  Fritz  Luckliardt,  in  Vienna,  states 
that  he  had  a first-  class  artist  as  retoucher,  who,  in  the 
beginning,  made  excellent  work,  but  afterwards  displayed 
a tendency  to  make  everything  smooth,  and  even  to 
remove  the  characteristic  lines.  This  is  not  brought  about 
by  want  of  taste  or  knowledge  of  art,  but  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  eye  becomes  dulled  by  use,  and  the  opinion 
is  general  that  no  one  can  stand  it  longer  than  ten  years. 
Mr.  Prumm  employs  his  retouchers  for  half  a day  on  the 
negative,  and  the  other  half  on  the  positive,  and  states  this 
change  enables  his  workers  to  last  much  longer.  Lately  a 
reaction  against  excessive  retouching  has  set  in.  A num- 
ber of  photographs  from  18G2  were  exhibited,  at  which 
time  retouch  was  unknown,  and  the  opinion  was  generally 
expressed  that,  artistically,  and  in  point  of  reproducing 
the  characteristic  features,  they  were  fully  equal  to  the 
productions  of  the  present  day.  The  retouch  is  now  cur- 
tailed by  many,  and  I have  particularly  to  mention  an 
artist  by  the  name  of  Technor,  who  makes  excellent  por- 
traits, which  he  retouches  only  with  a few  lead  pencil 
lines.  We  have  learned  also  that  no  artificial  light  effects 
are  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a characteristic  portrait. 
Side-light  pictures,  Rembrandts,  and  other  tricks,  have 
long  been  laid  aside. 

Another  important  chapter  which  is  discussed  a good 
deal  is  the  reproduction  of  negatives.  The  labours  of 
Obernetter  in  this  branch  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Of 
course,  not  everybody  will  obtain  good  results  with  his 
process  ; but  the  matter  js  of  such  great  importance  that 
no  one  should  give  it  up  if  the  first  attempts  arc  un- 
successful, as  perfection  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 

Obernetter  has  recently  published  a process  of  making 
a positive  from  a negative  by  means  of  the  dust  process. 
This  process  is  not  as  important  as  the  other.  The 
making  of  negatives  from  a positive  may  also  be  made, 
with  little  trouble,  by  the  collodion  process.  Besides, 
the  time  of  making  positives  by  this  process  is,  according 
to  Obernetter’s  statement,  longer.  The  method  itself  is 
not  new,  aud  was  originated  by  Poitevin.  The  latter  took 
a solution  of  chloride  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid,  and  coated 
with  it  a plate  of  ground-glass,  and,  when  dry,  exposed  it 
to  light.  The  light  reduces  the  sesquichloride  to  a 
chloride ; the  latter,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  attracts 
moisture,  and  pigment  powder  dusted  over  it  adheres  to 
the  same.  Obernetter  recommends  for  this  process  the 
following  mixture : — 

Citrate  of  the  oxide  of  iron  ...  10  grammes 

Citric  acid ' 5 „ 

Sesquichloride  of  iron,  concentrated 
solution 2 „ 

Water  100  „ 

The  citrate  of  iron  is  finely  pulverized,  and  is  placed,  with 


the  other  ingredients,  in  a flask,  and  heated  to  boiling, 
and  left  to  stand  until  the  citrate  of  iron  has  dissolved. 
When  cold,  the  solution  is  filtered.  The  plates  which  are 
prepared  with  this  solution  are  slightly  warmed,  coated, 
aud  dried  in  a drying  oven.  In  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
the  plate  is  dry,  and  placed,  while  still  warm,  in  the 
printing-frame,  on  the  negative,  and  exposed  in  the  sun 
for  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  in  the  shade  for  one  hour. 
After  exposure,  we  breathe  upon  the  plate,  when  a feeble 
image  will  appear.  By  means  of  a brush,  plumbago  or 
red  oxide  of  iron  is  dusted  over  the  plate.  Obernetter 
states  that  it  is  easier  to  dust  such  a plate  than  one 
prepared  with  chromate  of  potash.  When  the  plate  has 
been  dusted,  it  is  coated  with  plain  collodion,  placed  in 
water  for  four  minutes,  when  the  film  is  removed,  and 
transferred  to  another  surface.  If  the  picture  is  to  remain 
on  the  original  surface,  a three-fold  diluted  solution  of 
iron  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  and  the  plate 
is  coated  with  castor  oil  collodion,  and  left  to  dry.  The 
picture  can  be  varnished. 

The  expeditions  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  are  starting.  On  the  22nd,  one  of  our  parties 
started,  in  the  man-of-war  Elizabeth , for  Kerguelen  Island, 
and  will  meet  on  this  uninhabited  group  of  islands  the 
English  expedition  and  your  countrymen,  and  lead,  for  at 
least  eight  weeks,  a scientific  Robinson  Crusoe  life.  In 
two  weeks,  the  second  expedition  starts  for  Auckland 
Island,  south  of  New  Zealand.  This  one  Krem,  of 
Dresden,  accompanies,  with  his  son,  as  photographer ; 
and  four  weeks  later  the  expedition  for  China  departs, 
with  which  I intended  to  sail,  but,  unfortunately,  my 
obligations  here  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent 
seven  and  a-half  months.  1 regret  that  I will  not  be  able 
to  give  to  your  readers  photographic  reports  of  India  and 
China,  but  hope  to  find  here  sufficient  material. 

My  credulity  is  somewhat  shaken  when  I read  that  not 
only  your  honoured  townsman  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  but  also 
my  honoured  colleague  Monekhoven,  enter  the  field 
against  my  discovery  of  the  action  of  yellow  and  red  rays 
on  bromide  of  silver.  He  has  repeated  my  experiments, 
not  with  coloured  glasses,  but  with  the  true,  real,  genuine 
spectrum,  and  has  not  obtained  my  results.  Yes,  and 
he  asserts  that  in  the  Ecole  Normal  in  Baris,  and  in 
Bunsen’s  celebrated  laboratory  in  Heidelberg,  my  experi- 
ments have  been  repeated  without  success.  An  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  British  Journal  speaks  in  the 
following  manner : — “ Messrs.  Carey  Lea,  Spiller,  and 
others,  have  given  the  final  coup  de  grace  to  this  notion  of 
Dr.  Vogel,  and  his  fine  theory  of  a prolongation  of  the 
action  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  must 
henceforth  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  photographic 
abortions.”  First  executed,  next  banished  (relegated), 
and  fortunately  I have  suffered  both  proceedings  from 
the  distance  without  any  inconvenience  or  damage,  and 
have  even,  as  an  executed  exile,  the  impudence  to  continue 
my  experiments.  If  I had  only  tried  two  or  three  plates 
with  the  spectrum,  a doubt  might  be  possible  ; but  when 
two  to  three  hundred  experiments  have  been  made  with 
absolutely  the  same  result,  there  must  be  something  more 
in  it  than  a photographic  abortion.  Photographic  spectral 
experiments  are  rather  difficult  to  make.  They  cannot  be 
repeated  with  coloured  glasses,  for  these  colours  are  im- 
pure, and  experiments  with  impure  colours  belong  to  the 
same  category  as  a chemist  who  wants  to  make  a chemical 
analysis  with  impure  chemicals.  The  objection  that  the 
spectral  colours  are  not  always  pure,  either,  is  not  valid, 
for  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  “ pure  ” reagents  of  the 
chemist.  Monekhoven  has  experimented  with  pure  spec- 
tral colours,  and  did  not  obtain  my  results.  The  explana- 
tion is  easily  found.  Monckhoven’s  spectroscope  had  a 
slit  seven  and  a-half  times  smaller  than  the  slit  of  my 
instrument,  hence  seven  and  a-half  times  less  light  entered 
his  instrument  than  mine.  Further,  he  elongated  his  spec- 
troscope to  forty  centimetres— that  is,  he  made  it  seven 
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times  longer  than  mine — and  the  consequence  was  that  his 
instrument  was  fifty  times  more  feeble  in  light  than  mine. 
Now  with  my  instrument  of  great  intensity  of  light,  I had 
to  expose  for  three  minutesin  order  to  obtain  an  impression 
in  yellow.  Monckhoven  would  have  obtained  the  same 
result  if  he  had  exposed  for  three  by  fifty  minutes,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  minutes.  Instead  of  that,  he  states  that 
he  exposed  for  two  minutes  only.  Monckhoven  is  in  the 
position  of  a photographer  who  wants  to  try  a very  sensitive 
instantaneous  collodion,  and  employs  for  the  purpose  a 
slow-working  landscape  lens  of  feeble  light.  1 have  to 
mention  still  another  mistake.  Dr.  Monckhoven  probably 
coloured  his  plates  too  highly.  An  intense  colour  is  not 
beneficial,  but  objectionable.  Each  particle  of  bromide  of 
silver  is  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  coloured  collodion. 
If  the  colour  is  too  intense,  the  light  is  weakened  too  much 
by  being  absorbed  by  the  envelope,  and  can,  therefore, 
not  act  with  sufficient  energy  on  the  bromide  of  silver. 
A weak  colouring,  which  can  only  bo  established  by  experi- 
ment, is  the  only  way  to  success. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AN  EXHIBITION. 

A papeh  recently  read  before  the  Vienna  Society,  by  Mr. 
Oscar  Kramer,  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  troubles  and 
disasters  of  the  Association  of  Vienna  photographers  who 
undertook  the  contract  for  photographing  in  the  exhibition, 
an  undertaking  for  success  in  which,  in  various  English 
International  Exhibitions,  Mr.  England  has  acquired  a re- 
putation quite  equal  to  that  he  had  already  secured  for  his 
stereoscopic  and  other  landscape  work.  To  commence  with, 
the  “ World’s  Exhibition  ” at  Vienna  seems  to  have  been  a 
failure  throughout,  and,  so  far  as  the  task  of  photographing 
its  contents  is  concerned,  that  failure  seems  to  have 
deepened  to  disaster.  We  make  a few  extracts  which  may 
be  useful  as  beacons,  if  not  as  guides,  to  photographers 
who  may  undertake  similar  work.  After  some  preliminary 
statements,  Herr  Kramer  says : — 

“ In  my  address  of  last  year,  I described  how  the  four  ateliers 
formed  the  association  and  established  themselves  in  the  exhibition 
grounds,  and  called  able  assistance  in  from  other  places  for  special 
branches.  The  working  corps  for  taking  negatives  numbered 
fifty  men,  and  the  supply  of  instruments  consisted  of  more  than 
one  hundred  pieces.  This  well  organized  and  supplied  body 
entered  hopefully  and  energetically  upon  the  campaign,  prepared, 
indeed,  to  find  it  one  of  hard  work,  but  little  expecting  that  it 
would  soon  partly  resolve  itself  into  a struggle  for  their  rights. 
Difficulties,  some  unavoidable,  some  invented  for  the  occasion, 
arose  in  all  quarters,  involving  the  association  in  such  perplexity 
as  to  demand  for  the  successful  fulfilment  of  its  mission  the 
greatest  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  its  members. 

“ Our  first  great  enemy,  one  against  which  the  photographer 
stands  powerless,  wras  the  bad  weather,  which  lasted  during  the 
greater  part  of  May  and  the  whole  of  June  (1  need  only  remind 
ou  of  the  opening  day,  in  anticipation  of  which  eight  scaffoldings 
ad  been  erected,  four  on  the  rotunda,  and  four  before  the  southern 
portal,  capable  altogether  of  taking  sixteen  groups,  and  all  of 
them  useless  when  the  time  came).  That  rainy  epoch  was  marked 
by  countless  spoiled  impressions  and  useless  negatives,  and  the 
infliction  of  a general  catarrh  on  the  photographers.  But  besides 
the  unfriendly  Jupiter  Pluvius,  there  was  another  god,  upon 
whose  favour  and  assistance  the  association  confidently  relied,  but 
who  often  left  it  badly  in  the  lurch.  This  was  his  Excellency 
the  General  Director,  Baron  Schwarz.  This  personage,  on  my 
frequent  pressing  visits  to  him — visits  which  involved  for  me  tho 
loss  of  hours  and  days — always  evinced  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
readiness  to  enter  into  my  well-meant  representations  and  pro- 
posals ; but,  amid  the  press  of  other  weighty  matters,  unhappily 
too  often  forgot  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  executing  them. 

“ Nothing  but  the  splendid  promises  of  the  General  Direction, 
and  their  assurances  secured  by  contract,  would  have  induced  the 
Messrs.  Frankenstein  and  Co.,  Klusz,  Ldwy,  and  myself  to  under- 
take the  hard  and  delicate  task,  which  no  one  else  had  dared  to 
venture  upon,  in  view  of  the  losses  which  those  suffered  who 
undertook  the  photographic  work  at  the  last  exhibition  at  Paris. 
These  promises  and  obligations  have  in  many  important  particulars 
remained  unfulfilled.  By  the  provisions  of  our  contract  with  the 
General  Direction,  we  were  to  have  in  tho  exhibition  buildings  an 


office,  and  the  necessary  number  of  dark  rooms  for  our  photo, 
graphic  operations.  We  received  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
and  were  at  last  forced  to  erect  a building  for  our  laboratories  and 
offices,  at  a cost  of  15,000  florins,  and  also  to  construct  a number 
of  dark  rooms  on  wheels.  Our  supply  of  water  had  been  secured 
by  contract ; but  we  were  obliged  to  negociate  for  more  than  four 
weeks  before  the  pipes  were  actually  laid.  Among  other  things 
the  General  Director  promised  to  aid  us  with  considerable  orders 
for  photographs,  and  we  made  the  pictures  of  the  buildings  in 
process  of  erection,  relying  on  this  promise,  for  it  is  easily  seen 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  pictures  of  that  character,  they  being  of 
interost  only  to  a small  circle  of  specialists.  This  promise  also 
romained  unfulfilled.  Indeed,  an  order  given  in  the  beginning 
was  afterwards  countermanded,  and  most  of  the  pictures  returned. 
Have  thus  been  deprived  of  the  protection  freely  and  solemnly 
promised  us,  we  were  further  exposed  to  many  vexatious  hindrances 
by  over-zealous  officers.  When,  for  instance,  the  General  Direction 
posted  up  placards  forbidding  the  reproduction  of  articles  in  tho 
exhibition  by  drawings  or  copies,  all  operations  of  the  association, 
which  had  been  created  and  commissioned  specially  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, came  immediately  to  a standstill,  for  the  General  Direction 
forgot  to  exempt  us  from  the  decree  ; and  so  for  weeks  and 
months  our  operators  were  driven  off  by  the  officers,  hindered  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  even  several  times  arrested,  in 
spite  of  certificates  signed  by  liis  Excellency  himself,  in  spile  of 
special  permits,  in  spite  of  our  petitions  and  protests.  In  one  case 
our  apparatus  was  confiscated  in  the  Italian  department,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  take  special  steps,  and  lose  much  time,  to  get  it 
back  again. 

“ It  was  a great  hindrance  to  us,  during  the  first  months,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  were  not 
yet  completed.  The  unpacking  of  articles  by  exhibitors,  opera- 
tions of  decorators  and  work-people,  a medley  of  boxes,  carts, 
unfinished  gardens,  planks  nailed  up  to  prevent  passage,  unpainted 
pedestals  not  yet  surmounted  by  statues — all  these  either  prevented 
us  from  taking  pictures,  or  made  it  necessary  to  repeat  them  after- 
wards. We  had  to  overcome  countless  difficulties,  some  caused 
by  the  crowded  space,  some  by  necessary  and  unnecessary  safety 
regulations.  Our  people  were  not  allowed  to  begin  work  in  the 
interior  of  the  exhibition  buildings  before  7 a.tn.,  and  by 
5 or  10  a.m.  it  was  generally  no  longer  possible  to  take  pictures, 
on  account  of  tho  assembling  public.  In  these  rooms  no  photo- 
graphs whatever  requiring  long  exposure  could  be  made,  princi- 
pally on  accouut  of  the  unsteady  floor  ; so  that  for  several  hours 
the  gallery  was  as  good  as  closed  to  us.  Our  Mr.  Lamy  had 
brought  with  him  from  Paris  three  ingeniously  contrived  pieces 
of  apparatus  for  dry  plates,  expecting  to  set  them  up  in  the  gal- 
leries in  the  evening,  and  expose  them  there  until  morning.  They 
could  not,  however,  be  used  a single  time,  because  the  floor 
vibrated  under  the  tread  of  the  patrol  and  washer-women,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  to  get  a clear,  sharp,  well- finished  negative. 
On  account  of  the  very  bad  arrangement  of  the  articles  exhibited, 
the  perspectives  of  nearly  all  the  galleries,  otherwise  so  imposing, 
were  spoiled,  and  very  few  lofty,  firm  stand-points  were  obtainable 
from  which  good  interior  views  could  be  taken.  Besides  this,  the 
reflex  lights  playing  about  objects  rendered  the  hope  of  getting  a 
good  negative  illusory,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  spend  time 
and  monej  in  arranging  tapestry  hangings  for  regulating  the  light 
before  we  could  accomplish  our  object. 

“ Our  operations  in  the  Hall  of  Art  were  attended  with  similar 
calamities.  The  photographers  were  strictly  forbidden  to  move 
the  pictures  from  their  places,  and,  as  a consequence,  certain 
paintings  could  not  be  photographed  at  all  during  the  exhibition. 
It  also  required  much  time  and  pains  to  get  permission  from  the 
artists  themselves  to  photograph  their  pictures.  Most  of  them 
never  answered  our  repeated  requests.  Replies  from  some  wero 
received  in  January  and  February  of  this  year.  This  passiveness 
or  reluctance  of  the  artists  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since  it  causes 
a serious  gap  in  our  collection  of  pictures.  Tho  Italian  sculptors 
were,  however,  very  courteous,  and  we  therefore  have  reproduc- 
tions of  nearly  all  their  works,  which  will  soon  secure  for  them  u 
large  circulation  and  great  popularity. 

“ We  also  met  with  many  difficulties  from  the  exhibitors  them- 
selves. Here  was  one  who  wanted  nothing  but  his  own  stall 
included  in  his  picture — his  neighbours  meanwhile  refusing  to 
have  their  articles  shut  off  from  view.  There  was  another,  not 
content  to  shine  in  his  own  feathers,  but  wishing  to  don  those  of 
his  neighbour  too — a thing  which  the  latter  would  by  no  means 
consent  to.  And  so  the  photographer  had  not  seldom  to  play  the 
part  of  mediator,  or  get  involved  in  a quarrel  with  two  or  three 
parties,  while  executing  a single  order. 
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“ While  our  operators  were  thus  perplexed  and  hindered,  and 
put  to  needless  expense  by  a hundred  vexatious  circumstances, 
other  things  combined  to  reduce  very  materially  the  receipts  of 
the  association.  I need  make  no  reference  to  our  delusive  hopes 
of  a large  attendance  at  the  exhibition.  In  this  respect  every 
one  was  completely  deceived,  from  the  projectors  of  it  to  the  needy 
citizen  who  with  his  family  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  kitchen, 
that  he  might  let  his  rooms  to  some  “ rich  Californian.”  Although 
the  slender  attendance  cut  down  the  sale  of  our  photographs, 
there  was  still  another  important  circumstance,  which  would  have 
made  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  a large  quantity,  even  had  the 
attendance  been  very  large.  According  to  contract,  all  sales  of 
photographs  of  the  exhibition  were  to  be  made  by  the  so-called 
Exhibition  Book  Association.  This  establishment,  besides  coming 
into  the  field  at  too  late  a day,  was  situated  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  few  looked  for  it,  and  nobody  found  it.  The  pic- 
tures went  off  so  slowly  that  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  a single  month  by  our  sales  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  exhibition.  At  length,  in  July,  after  endless 
running  to  and  fro  and  loss  of  time,  we  obtained  permission  from 
the  General  Direction  to  set  up  some  tables  in  the  exhibition 
buildings,  and  engage  saleswomen.  Thus  nearly  everything 
which  was  to  have  been  provided  for  us  by  the  General  Direction, 
in  accordance  with  our  contract  with  that  body,  we  were  finally 
obliged  to  procure  at  our  own  cost,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
license  had  been  rated  at  the  large  sum  of  20,000  florins. 

“ Such  is  the  sad  story  of  the  Association  of  Photographers  for 
the  World's  Exhibition  of  1873.” 


The  following  negatives  were  taken  : — 

Folio  size, 

Half  Folio  size 
Quarter  Folio  size 
Cabinet  size 
Stereo,  size 

Cartes-de-Visite 
Giving  a total  of 
without  reckoning 
Schnsebeli  at  the  Animal  Exhibition,  and  a large  number  of 
spoiled  plates.  Tho  whole  cost  of  a complete  collection  of  the 
photographs,  reckoned  at  the  usual  retail  prices,  would  be  about 
5,000  florins.” 
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81 

( Duplicates 

11 

92  negatives 

i Negatives 

84 

( Duplicates 

7 

91 

| Negatives 

1358 

( Duplicates 

1386 

2744 

»» 

j Negatives 

1694 

( Duplicates 

1798 

3492 

» 

j Negatives 

500 

) Duplicates 

596 

1102 

„ 

| Negatives 

2571 

) Duplicates 

4276 

0847 

14,368 

»» 

»» 

several  hundred 

negatives 

made 

by  Mr. 

PRINTING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  GREASY  INK 
WITHOUT  A PRESS* 

You  commence  by  obtaining  in  the  first  place,  by  means 
of  the  carbon  process,  an  impression  upon  a glass  plate 
(its  provisional  support),  which  is  covered  with  a varnish 
made  from  a solution  of  2 to  3 grammes  of  good  gum  dam- 
mar in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  purified  benzole. 

The  print  is  then  surrounded  by  a margin,  or  framework, 
by  means  of  a mastic  of  some  kind,  while  you  prepare  in  a 
water  bath  the  undermentioned  solution  : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 part 

Gum  arabic 1 ,, 

Glycerine  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 parts 

Dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  possible. 

This  mixture  is  poured  in  a tepid  state  upon  the  carbon 
print,  which  is  slightly  warmed,  so  as  to  form  a thick  film 
over  the  image.  When  the  gelatine  compound  has  set 
sufficiently,  it  is  detached  from  the  glass.  The  mass  of 
gelatine,  in  which  is  incorporated  the  carbon  print,  when 
reversed  and  applied  to  some  plain  surface,  is  tlieu  ready 
to  serve  as  a printing-block. 

The  image,  formed  of  gelatine,  which  tho  light  has 
rendered  insoluble,  takes  the  printing  ink,  while  the  ground 
of  the  image,  formed  of  gelatine  in  its  natural  state, 
absorbing  moisture  easily,  repels  it ; these  two  effects, 
opposed  to  one  another,  are  produced  in  proportion  as  the 
light  has  acted  upon  the  carbon  tissue. 

When  you  desire  to  take  off  impressions  from  the  film, 

* Bulletin  Beige  dc  la  Photographie. 


it  is  inked  with  ordinary  lithographic  ink  of  a hard  charac- 
ter, moistened  with  a little  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
indeed,  auy  oil  with  the  exception  of  boiled  oil. 

To  ink  in,  use  is  made  by  preference  of  a roller  of 
ground  glass  (a  tube  of  large  diameter).  The  ordinary 
lithographic  roller  employed  for  stone  adheres  too  firmly 
to  the  surface,  and  has  a tendency  to  mutilate  the  image. 

A little  ink  is  applied  to  the  roller  in  patches,  and  then, 
to  get  the  same  equally  spread  over  the  surface,  the  roller 
is  worked  to  and  fro  over  an  elastic  body.  A gelatine  sur- 
face similar  to  that  carrying  the  image  is  just  suited  to  the 
purpose. 

When  the  roller  is  uniformly  covered  with  ink,  without 
being  too  much  charged,  it  is  passed  over  the  carbon  print 
until  the  latter  appears  to  be  sufficiently  inked.  If  need 
be,  the  superfluous  ink  may  be  removed  with  a damp  rag, 
aud  a linen  cloth  moistened  in  water  will  take  away  any 
dirtiness  that  may  be  seen  upon  the  plate. 

If  the  ink  employed  is  too  hard,  it  will  be  found  to 
adhere  only  to  the  deep  shadows  ; if  you  wish  it  to  adhere 
to  the  half  tones,  it  must  be  thinned  a little.  This  cir- 
cumstance may  be  made  use  of  to  get  more  depth  out  of 
the  shadows,  and  also  to  obtain  from  one  plate  prints  of 
various  tints.  You  proceed  as  follows : — 

Two  or  three  inks  of  different  thicknesses,  and,  if  you 
like,  of  different  colours,  are  prepared.  You  commence 
by  inking  the  print  with  the  thickest,  which  only  adheres 
to  the  deep  shadows,  and  then  proceed  to  apply  one  more 
dilute  ; this  does  not  act  upon  the  first  layer  of  ink,  but 
attaches  itself  to  the  half-tones,  and  to  these  only.  In  this 
way  impressions  may  be  obtained  upon  a coloured  ground. 

To  produce  your  impressions,  you  apply  a supple  sheet 
of  paper — which  may  be  glazed  or  covered  with  uncoagu- 
lated albumen — to  the  inked  surface,  and  press  it  upon  the 
film  by  means  of  a rubber  squeegee,  or  scraper,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a flannel  roller.  When  sufficient  pressure  has  been 
exerted,  the  sheet,  carrying  upon  it  the  impression,  is 
gently  raised,  and  separated  from  the  film.  You  then  pro- 
ceed to  pulling  off  a second  print,  inking  up  the  image 
with  care ; but  before  doing  this  the  printing  block  should 
be  gently  wiped  with  a damp  rag. 

To  obtain  prints  with  a margin  so  that  they  need  not 
afterwards  be  mounted,  a paper  mask  is  made  with  an 
opening  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  print,  and  this 
mask  is  interposed  between  the  inked  block  and  the  sheet 
of  paper  to  be  printed  upon. 

The  cliche  to  be  employed  must  be  a reversed  negative — 
that  is  to  say,  a negative  which  has  been  obtained  in  the 
camera  through  the  glass.  If  such  a negative  is  not  forth- 
coming, then  the  development  of  the  carbon  print  is  con- 
ducted upon  stearine  paper  prepared  by  placing  a sheet  of 
albumenized  paper  upon  a bath  made  up  of — 

Alcohol,  ordinary 100  cub.  cents. 

Stearine  15  grammes 

Resin,  ordinary  2 „ 

The  resin  is  dissolved  in  a warm  state,  cut  up  into  frag- 
ments in  the  alcohol,  and  the  resin  is  added  after  solution. 

The  carbon  print  developed  upon  this  provisional  support 
is  then  transferred  to  a plate  glass,  and  covered  with  gum 
dammar  varnish. 

The  facility  with  which,  by  this  process,  it  is  possible 
to  print  upon  rounded  objects,  such  as  bottles,  vases,  &c., 
allows  you  to  employ  it  for  ornamentation,  vitrifiable  pig- 
ments being  used  for  inking  the  film. 

The  principal  advantages  that  this  method  of  printing  in 
greasy  ink  enjoys  for  producing  photographic  positives  are : 

1.  The  absence  of  any  complicated  apparatus,  so  that  it 
may  be  employed  by  any  amateur. 

2.  The  formation  of  the  printing  block  upon  a gelatine 
surface,  necessarily  very  uniform  and  exempt  from  pres- 
sure, without  having  recourse  to  any  method  of  preparation. 

3.  The  large  number  of  prints  that  a prepared  film  will 
furnish  in  this  way,  the  inking  and  pulling  off  of  pictures 
having  little  destructive  effect  upon  the  block. 
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INVISIBLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Most  photographers  are  familiar  with  the  invisible  photo- 
graphs which  became  popular  as  toys  a few  years  ago,  the 
invisible  image  being  formed  by  treating  a silver  print 
with  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  mode  of  rendering  it 
visible  again  consisting  simply  in  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  To  this  method  we  briefly 
refer  in  another  page.  The  seizure,  in  Paris,  of  invisible 
photographs  of  the  Prince  Imperial  revives  the  subject  in 
public  iuterest ; but  it  is  probable,  from  the  terms  of  the 
paragraph  announcing  the  seizure,  that  the  invisible 
portraits  were  not  of  the  character  of  the  toys  referred  to. 
In  the  first  place,  immersion  in  water  simply  would  not 
render  visible  the  images  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
mercury  salt ; and,  in  the  next  place,  such  an  image,  once 
made  visible,  cannot  be  easily  again  rendered  invisible.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  especial  charm  about  an  interdicted 
print  would  be  the  possibility  of  making  it  visible  and 
invisible  at  will.  There  is,  however,  a form  of  invisible 
photograph  which  can  be  rendered  visible  in  a few 
seconds,  and  in  a few  seconds  more  invisible  ; and  as  the 
method,  although  very  simple,  is  comparatively  little 
known,  a few  words  on  the  method  of  producing  them 
may  interest  our  readers. 

We  may  premise  that,  although  the  process  is  simple 
and  obvious  enough,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
described,  nor  to  have  met  with  other  examples  than  those 
we  have  ourselves  produced,  and  one  forwarded  to  us 
some  years  ago  by  a correspondent,  without  any  details  as 
to  the  mode  of  production.  This  print — the  first  of  the 
kind  we  had  seen — appeared  to  be  a stout  piece  of  plain 
paper,  with  instructions  written  on  the  margin  to  float  it 
on  water.  This  done,  in  a second  or  two  an  image 
appeared  on  the  plain  paper,  but  it  required  an  examina- 
tion by  transmitted  light  to  appreciate  it.  So  examined, 
it  presented  a very  good  transparency,  the  paper  having 
quickly  absorbed  water,  and  become  quite  transparent  in 
the  lights,  whilst  the  shadows  of  the  picture  were  formed 
by  the  paper  being-non  absorbent,  and  remaining  opaque 
in  the  dark  parts.  Many  of  our  readers  will  at  once 
appreciate  the  principle  upon  which  the  picture  was 
produced,  and  upon  which  we  proceeded  to  produce  some- 
thing similar.  A variety  of  experiments  were  tried. 
Ordinary  albumenized  paper  was  floated  upon  a twenty- 
grain  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  dried,  and 
exposed  under  a negative,  and  then  for  some  hours 

in  warm  water.  The  result  was  only  a partial  success,  the 
lights  being  insufficiently  transparent,  and  the  shadows 
nsufficiently  opaque.  Stout  printing  paper,  and  Turner’s 


calotype  paper,  gave  pretty  good  results,  but  still  not 
quite  perfect.  They  required  very  long  soaking  in  warm 
water,  to  which  a little  carbonate  of  soda  was  added,  to 
dissolve  and  remove  all  the  sizing  of  the  paper,  so  as  to 
render  the  lights  absorbent  enough  to  become  readily 
transparent. 

But  the  best  result  was  obtained  by  commencing  with 
bibulous  paper,  and  adding  to  it  all  that  was  required  to 
form  an  image.  We  used  a stout  bibulous  paper  of  the 
character  of  plate  paper.  This  was  floated  for  a few 
minutes  upon  a weak  solution  of  gelatine.  We  can  only 
estimate  the  strength ; but  it  was  probably  about  a ten- 
grain  solution.  This,  after  drying,  was  immersed  for  a few 
seconds  in  a twenty-grain  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammo- 
nia and  dried  (in  the  dark,  of  course).  The  paper  so 
prepared  was  exposed  under  a vigorous  negative  for  about 
the  same  time  we  should  expose  a silver  print,  a well- 
marked  brown  image  on  the  yellow  ground  being  obtained. 
This  was  washed  in  a few  changes  of  warm  water,  and 
then  left  to  soak  for  a few  hours,  after  which  it  was  dried. 
After  drying  it  is  only  necessary  to  float  the  print  for  a few 
seconds  in  water,  and  render  the  image  visible.  The 
gelatine  has  been  rendered  insoluble  and  non-absorbent 
wherever  light  has  acted  upon  it  sufficiently,  and  therefore 
it  remains  comparatively  opaque  when  brought  into 
contact  with  moisture.  But  in  the  lights,  where  the 
gelatine  has  been  protected  by  the  dense  parts  of  the 
negative,  it  maintains  its  solubility,  and  is  readily  removed, 
as  well  as  all  traces  of  the  unaltered  bichromate,  by  the 
washings  in  warm  water,  and  the  bibulous  paper  in  these 
parts  retains  its  ready  capacity  of  absorbing  water, 
becoming  transparent  when  wet. 

The  first  conclusion  of  the  experimentalist  familiar  with 
the  ordiuary  results  of  printing  with  chromates  and  organic 
matter  will  be,  that  from  the  operations  described  an 
invisible  image,  strictly  speaking,  would  not  result.  The 
first  action  of  light  upon  a surface  of  gelatine  and  a 
bichromate  is  to  produce  a brown  tint,  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  chromate  of  chromium.  This,  when  submitted 
to  the  action  of  water,  is  decomposed,  a pale  green  image 
of  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium  being  left.  To  remove  this 
tint  requires  long  soaking,  and  perhaps  a little  aid  from 
the  action  of  a dilute  alkali.  Repeated  washings  with 
warm  water,  to  one  or  two  of  which,  as  we  have  suggested, 
a little  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added,  gradually  remove 
the  green  tint,  leaving  a colourless  image  of  gelatine,  only 
rendered  visible  by  its  insolubility  and  opacity  upon  a 
ground  of  readily  absorbent  paper,  which  becomes  trans- 
parent at  once  on  being  placed  in  water. 

Besides  the  interest  attaching  to  a print  which  can  be 
made  visible  or  invisible  at  will,  a variety  of  curious  appli- 
cations for  such  a process  will  readily  occur  to  readers, 
which  we  need  not  here  indicate. 


PRELIMINARY  COATINGS  OF  ALBUMEN. 

In  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  photographers  the  use  of 
albumen  as  a substratum  in  the  wet  collodion  process  has 
of  late  years  proved  a complete  success ; but,  oddly 
enough,  in  the  hands  of  a few — and  these  experienced  and 
capable  men — it  has  proved  beyond  question  a failure. 
It  is  somewhat  important  to  ascertain  the  cause  for  this  ; 
because,  where  the  plan  succeeds,  it  is  full  of  advantages. 
It  saves  half  the  trouble  and  all  the  anxiety  of  securing 
cleau  plates  ; it  tends  to  the  production  of  a finer  negative, 
and  it  removes  all  risk  of  the  film  splitting  from  the  glass. 
Where,  however,  it  is  a failure,  it  is  fatal : it  destroys  the 
photographer’s  sheet  anchor,  a nitrate  bath  in  good 
condition. 

A communickti'in  from  an  experienced  and  capable 
amateur  photographer  on  another  pkge  deseribr  t Ih 
phase  of  failure  after  repeated  trial.  Unfortuna  tly.a 
point  of  some  importance  in  the  statement  of  the  difhzulty 
is  not  included,  namely,  the  strength  of  the  albumen  solu- 
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tion,  and  its  mode  of  preparation.  Much,  if  not  all,  depends 
on  the  albumen  solution  used.  When,  many  years  ago, 
albumen  was  first  used  as  a preliminary  coating,  it  was 
customary  to  use  white  of  egg  alone,  or  very  slightly 
diluted,  and  the  result  was  almost  invariably  a disordered 
bath  and  foggy  negatives  in  a very  short  time.  Mr. 
McNab,  one  of  the  earliest  portraitists  who  employed  the 
albumen  substratum  in  his  regular  wet  plate  work  for  por- 
traiture, found  it  necessary  to  coagulate  the  albumen  film, 
which  he  effected  by  application  of  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  this  he  found  effectual  in  preventing  iujury 
to  the  bath.  Various  other  portraitists  gradually  followed 
Mr.  McNab’s  example  when  we  published  his  experience 
twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Perth,  was  another 
of  the  early  workers  with  albumen  as  a substratum,  and 
he  also  in  early  years  was  in  the  habit  of  coagulating  the 
albumen.  After  trying  various  formulae,  originally  using 
equal  parts  of  white  of  egg  and  water,  with  a little 
ammonia,  he  finally  adopted  a very  much  more  dilute 
preparation,  using  the  albumen  of  one  egg,  twenty  ounces 
of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine.  AVith  his 
plates  prepared  in  this  way,  he  informs  us,  he  has  for 
many  years  experienced  not  only  total  immunity  from 
trouble,  but  better  results  in  every  way  than  he  could 
obtain  without  the  aid  of  the  preliminary  albumen  coat- 
ing. Some  able  and  successful  men  work  with  an  albumen 
solution  containing  forty  ounces  of  water  to  the  white  of 
one  egg,  and  in  one  case  we  have  heard  of  the  use  of  one 
hundred  ounces  of  water  to  the  white  of  one  egg,  giving  a 
solution  so  attenuated  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
would  leave  an  appreciable  film  on  the  glass. 

The  tendency  of  the  evidence  on  the  subject  that  has 
come  under  our  attention  from  time  to  time  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  danger  to  the  bath  arises  from  two 
causes : the  use  of  the  solution  unnecessarily  strong,  and 
allowing  the  albumen  to  run  over  the  edges  of  the  plate. 
The  first  is  easily  avoided  by  using  the  most  dilute  pre- 
paration which  has  been  found  efficient,  say  the  white  of 
one  egg  to  a quart  of  water  ; and  the  second  is  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a Blanchard  brush  for  applying  the  solution,  which 
will  permit  the  coating  to  be  brought  within  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  without  risk  of  any  running 
over  the  edges,  so  as  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
nitrate  bath.  From  the  experience  and  care  of  our  corre- 
spondent, we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  neglect  in  relation 
to  either  of  these  sources  of  error  can  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  failure,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents can  throw  additional  light  on  the  question. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

IV. 

Modes  of  Rectifying  the  Printing  Bath. 

A printing  bath,  the  proper  strength  of  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
each  quire  of  paper  sensitized,  and  sufficient  water  to 
maintain  the  normal  quantity  of  solution,  will  rarely  re- 
quire much  doctoring,  especially  if  the  suggestion  given 
in  a previous  chapter,  of  keeping  a little  carbonate  of  silver 
in  the  bottle,  be  adopted.  Mr.  Hearn,  however,  gives  a 
resume  of  the  various  modes  available  for  removing  dis- 
colouration. He  says : — 

“ The  bath,  after  it  has  been  used  for  some  time,  dis- 
colours, owing  to  the  albumen  of  the  paper  being  left  in  it 
after  floating,  or  dirt  and  other  impurities  having  got  into 
it  through  accident,  leaving  the  dish  uncovered  when  the 
bath  was  not  in  use,  imperfect  filtrations,  and  chemical 
matter  which  was  impure,  and  by  age  having  showed  itself. 

“ Permanganate  of  Potash. — AVhen  the  bath  is  only  a little 
discoloured,  and  is  a new  one,  this  solution  will  for  awhile 
answer  capitally : — 

Permanganate  of  potash 60  grains 

Pure  water  0 ounces. 


Add  about  half  a dozen  drops,  and  stir  the  solution  well 
with  a clean  glass  rod.  At  first  the  bath  will  turn  a dark 
rose  colour,  and  it  will  then  considerably  lighten,  and  if  it 
does  not  stay  so,  but  utterly  disappears,  then  add  a few 
drops  more  until  a temporary  colour  appears.  Now  place 
the  bath  out  in  strong  sunlight  for  half  an  hour,  and  after 
it  has  thoroughly  cleared,  and  the  rose  colour  has  dis- 
appeared, the  organic  matter  can,  in  a great  measure,  be 
filtered  out. 

“ Air.  Elbert  Anderson,  in  his  book,  ‘ The  Skylight  and 
the  Dark  Room,’  accounts  for  the  action  of  this  perman- 
ganate as  follows  : — ‘ As  soon  as  the  permanganate  comes 
in  contact  with  the  bath  the  organic  matter  becomes  oxi- 
dized, and  permauganic  acid  is  liberated,  forming  perman- 
ganate of  silver,  which  remains  in  the  bath,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  in  dark,  brownish-black  flakes, 
whilst  the  permanganate  itself  is  converted  into  peroxide 
of  manganese.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  perfectly  clear, 
most  of  the  organic  matter  will  be  filtered  out.  Thus  the 
permanganate  precipitates  most  of  the  organic  matter 
without  the  least  inj  ury  to  the  bath.’ 

“ Kaolin. — This  is  often  used  for  clearing  up  the  print- 
ing bath.  A little  of  this  powder  is  placed  in  the  bottle 
containing  the  discoloured  bath,  and  the  solution  thoroughly 
stirred  with  a glass  rod,  and  then  allowed  to  settle  for  the 
space  of  a few  minutes.  Filter  the  decanted  solution 
through  cotton,  and  at  night  pour  the  bath  again  into  the 
bottle  containing  the  kaolin.  Thus  the  same  kaolin  can 
be  used  for  a great  number  of  times. 

“ Air.  F.  A.  Bridge,  in  the  Year-Book  for  1873,  recom- 
mends, for  those  printers  who  use  the  kaolin,  a simple 
apparatus  described  as  follows:  — ‘Take  a large  wide- 
mouthed bottle  (depending  upon  the  quantity  of  solution 
you  have  in  use),  fit  a cork  to  it,  and  bore  three  holes  in 
it,  one  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a funnel,  going 
well  through  the  other  side,  and  the  other  two  large  enough 
for  a piece  of  ordinary  glass  tube.  Bend  a piece  of  tube 
in  the  form  of  a syphon,  let  one  end  reach  to  within  about 
an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  let  the  other  end 
be  a few  inches  longer ; break  it  off  below  the  turn  in  the 
longest  side,  and  join  it  together  again  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  about  two  inches  long ; put 
another  piece  of  glass  tube  (slightly  bent  for  convenience 
sake)  just  through  the  cork,  and  the  thing  is  made.  Put 
some  kaolin  in  the  bottle,  and  after  using  the  solution 
return  it  to  the  bottle  through  the  funnel  over-night,  and 
shake  it ; it  will  be  quite  clear  by  the  morning.  AVhen 
again  required  for  use,  you  have  only  to  cover  the  top  of 
the  funnel,  put  the  long  end  of  the  syphon  in  the  dish, 
blow  gently  down  the  short  tube,  and  the  syphon  imme- 
diately commences  to  act,  and  continues  to  do  so  while 
there  is  any  solution  to  supply  it ; and  if  care  is  taken  to 
stop  it  before  the  top  of  the  solution  reaches  the  level  of 
the  syphon  tube  (which  may  be  done  at  any  time  by 
pressing  the  piece  of  india-rnbber  tube),  no  scum  will 
ever  get  into  the  dish.’ 

“ Gum  Camphor  Solution. — AArhen  the  bath  is  very  much 
discoloured,  this  rectifier  is  most  generally  used.  It  is  made 
as  follows : — 

Gum  camphor  1 ounce 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent 6 ounces. 

Add  about  four  drachms  of  this  solution  to  the  discoloured 
bath,  and  shake  well.  Probably  the  frothiness  which  is  at 
first  formed  will  disappear,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  another  equal  quantity,  if  not  more  ; shake  well, 
and  then  allow  the  bottle  to  stand  for  a few  minutes  with- 
out being  shaken.  Filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and 
the  albumen,  which,  united  with  the  camphor,  will  be  left 
in  the  filter,  and  the  bath  will  be  very  clear. 

“ Boiling  down  the  Solution. — About  once  a month  or  so 
the  printing  bath  shauld  be  boiled  down  about  two-thirds. 
It  is  first  made  very  alkaline  with  aqua  ammonia,  and  is 
then  placed  in  an  evaporating  dish  over  a small  gas  stove, 
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and  a small  jet  of  gas  turned  on.  When  it  has  boiled 
down  two-thirds,  turn  off  the  gas,  and  permit  the  solution 
to  cool  gradually,  leaving  the  dish  on  the  stove  in  the 
meantime.  When  cool,  filter  through  paper,  and  test  the 
strength  of  the  silver  by  means  of  Pile’s  test  tube*  and 
solution.  Add  water  to  reduce  the  bath  to  that  strength 
which  is  best  for  the  paper,  negatives,  &c.  Then  add  the 
other  nitrates  (or  whatever  other  chemicals  that  might 
have  been  used  in  the  making  of  the  bath  in  the  first  place) 
to  the  bath,  see  to  the  alkalinity,  filter,  aud  the  bath  will 
be  ready  for  use. 

“Fusing  the  Bath. — Place  the  bath  in  a suitable  size 
evaporating  dish,  and  boil  down  to  dryness  at  a gentle 
heat.  Scrape  the  silver  which  has 
adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  dish 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  stir  the 
solution  with  a glass  rod  until  all 
the  bubbling  has  ceased.  Now 
turn  off  the  gas  jet,  and  stir  the 
mass  constantly  with  a glass  rod 
until  it  has  cooled,  and  then  the 
mass  will  tbe  broken  up,  which  is  a 
more  desirable  state  to  have  it  in. 
In  an  hour  or  so  after  you  have 
left  off  stirringlit,  you  can  dilute  the 
strength  of  the  fused  mass  by  the  addition  of  pure  water. 
Reduce  to  the  proper  strength  for  the  printing  bath,  and 
then  filter  the  solution.  The  organic  matter  will  be  left 
in  the  filter.  Now  make  up  your  bath  as  has  before  been 
advised,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use. 

“ Sunning  the  Bath. — The  bath  is  made  alkaline  and  placed 
out  in  the  suulight,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  down  the 
organic  matter  in  it. 

“The  bath  is  very  much  improved  by  sunning,  and  it 
should  always  be  placed  out  in  the  light  when  not  in  use. 

“ To  prevent  evaporation,  keep  the  bottle  tightly  closed. 

“ Filtering  the  Bath. — This  can  be  done  either  by  means 
of  common  filtering-paper,  or  through  cotton. 

“ Good  filtering-paper  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any 
stockdealer,  of  various  sizes,  all  prepared  for  immediate 
use.  Sometimes  the  filtering-paper  is  rendered  useless  on 
account  of  there  being  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in 
it ; but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case.  If  you  have  filtering- 
paper  of  which  you  are  suspicions,  you  can  test  it  by  the 
following  simple  method  : — Take  a sheet  of  the  suspected 
lot  of  paper,  and  place  it  in  a small  and  perfectly  clean 
evaporating  dish  in  which  there  has  been  placed  a small 
quantity  of  warm  distilled  water — say  five  ounces.  Cover 
the  dish  over  with  a glass,  and  let  the  paper  soak  for  a few 
hours,  and  then  boil  the  water,  still  with  the  paper  in  it, 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Take  a clean  test-tube,  and 
squeeze  about  an  ounce  of  the  water  from  the  wet  paper 
into  it.  This  should  be  done  with  perfectly  clean  hands. 
Now  dissolve  about  five  grains  of  permanganate  of  potash 
in  about  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  then  add  ten 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  it.  When  this  solution 
is  thoroughly  dissolved  and  mixed,  then  let  fall  about  three 
drops  of  it  into  the  test-tube  containing  the  water  squeezed 
from  the  filtering-paper.  If  there  is  a trace  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite in  the  water,  the  liquid  in  the  test-tube  will  turn 
a more  or  less  greenish  tint,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
the  soda  there  may  bo  in  the  solution.  Look  sharp.  If 
there  be  no  hyposulphite  there,  the  rich  colour  of  the  test 
solution  will  not  be  lost,  although  its  deepness  may  be 
weakened.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  filtering-paper 
does  not  have  anything  in  its  composition  that  will  be  at 
all  injurious  to  the  bath  when  filtered  through  it. 

“ When  preparing  to  filter  your  bath  solution  through 
paper,  the  paper  should  be  folded  in  six  or  eight  places, 
so  as  to  permit  the  air  from  the  bottle  to  escape  between 
the  folds  of  the  paper,  and  thus  allowing  the  solution  to 
filter  quicker.  In  folding,  be  careful  that  you  do  not 

* Hart’s  testing  apparatus  will  meet  the  case  for  English  printers.— 
Ed.  P.  N. 


break  the  centre  of  the  sheet  of  filtering-paper,  at  which 
the  folds  meet. 

“ The  paper  should  be  placed  in  the  funnel,  and  when 
the  solution  is  poured  into  it  to  be  filtered,  it  should  be 
poured  at  the  side  of  it,  elowly  at  first,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  solution  will  not  be  likely  to  break  the  filter. 

“ When  it  is  desired  to  filter  the  bath  through  cotton,  the 
cotton  should  be  wet  thoroughly  with  good  common 
alcohol,  and  thrown  into  the  funnel.  Now  pour  the  solu- 
tion in,  and  filter  the  bath. 

“ If  it  filters  too  quickly — i.  c.,  imperfectly — then  press 
the  cotton  dowm  further  in  the  neck  of  the  funnel ; if  too 
slowly,  then  place  the  glass  rod  in  the  centre  of  the  filter, 
turn  it  round  once  or  twice,  so  as  to  catch  hold  of  the 
cotton,  and  then  pull  it  up  very  slightly.” 


Itotes  anii  Queries. 

In  conformity  with  numerous  suggestions,  we  resume  the 
plan  of  setting  aside  a column  in  the  News  to  be  devoted 
to  Notes  and  Queries,  to  consist  of  questions  and  answers, 
or  statements  of  difficulties  and  their  solutions.  We  invite 
all  -who  have  difficulties  or  .abnormal  experiences,  to  state 
them  clearly  and  concisely,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
solutions,  suggestions,  or  notes  from  all  whose  experience 
may  enable  them  to  throw  light  on  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  This  is  a department  entirely  for  our  corre- 
spondents, and  distinct  in  its  aim  and  conduct  from  the 
Editorial  Answers  to  Correspondents,  which  will  be  con- 
fined to  their  own  column.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
art  photographers  in  the  profession  opens  the  department 
with  a photographic  “conundrum.” 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONUNDRUM. 

Sib. — A lady  and  three  gentlemen  wanted  to  be  taken  together 
You  will  see  my  position  better  if  I describe  how  I disposed  of 
the  figures  in  group  I had  to  compose.  I first  proposed  to  the 
lady  to  sit  at  one  end  of  a small  work-table,  and  to  direct  her 
attention  to  the  gentleman  I asked  to  sit  at  the  opposite  end — full 
of  attention.  Nearly  behind  the  lady,  her  son,  resting  both  hands 
on  the  table,  leaned  diagonally  towards  the  gentleman  with  an 
enquiring  look.  Behind,  but  well  seen,  stood  gentleman  No.  3, 
forming  the  apex  of  the  group.  But  I could  not  get  him  at  all 
in  tolerable  focus  (I  did  not  mind  him  being  slightly  out)  ; so  I 
had  another  glass  prepared.  Now  I took  the  group.  All  were 
good  except  No.  3.  whom  I now  took  by  himself  in  the  same  pose, 
to  be  exchanged  in  printing  with  the  blurred  one.  Now  for  the 
conundrum: — Oughtn’t  I to  have  shortened  the  camera  (i.e, 
brought  the  lens  nearer  to  the  ground  glass),  or  should  I have 
pushed  the  camera  nearer  the  object  for  the  focus  ? 0.  G.  R. 


THE  TEXTURE  OF  IIAIR  IN  ENLARGEMENT. 

Sir, — I have  photographed  a fine  glossy,  flossy  beard,  fine  in  focus, 
and  no  movement.  On  having  it  enlarged — head  and  beard — the 
latter  is  ropy — coarse — not  even  like  horsehair.  What  is  the 
reason  ? Artist. 


MR.  TILLEY’S  SECRET. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

A communication  from  the  above-named  gentleman, 
recently  published  in  the  pages  of  the  News,  presents  an 
unmistakable  indication  that  the  secret  possessed  by  the 
writer,  in  connection  with  combination  printing,  is  to  be 
made  a subject  of  patent.  My  friendly  advice  in  the 
matter  is  summed  up  in  that  cautionary  word,  “ Don’t ! ” 
The  invention  might  contain  the  desirable  elements  of 
novelty,  and  cleverness  added  to  boot,  but  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  doing  it,  that  the  advantage  of  legal  protection 
will  be  neutralized  by  an  actual  loss.  1 have  clearly  shown 
one  way  by  which  such  work  might  be  done,  and  now  I 
give  two  more  suggestions,  which  Mr.  Tilley  would  do 
well  to  consider  ere  he  purchases  houours,  aud  inflicts  upon 
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himself  the  worry  and  anxiety  which  belong  to  every  one 
who  becomes  a patentee. 

The  work  of  combination  can  be  accomplished  by  an 
adoption  of  any  of  the  old  methods  published.  The 
trouble  might  be  greater,  but  the  cost  of  liberty  to  work 
them  is  absolute  nil.  And,  after  all,  what  more  easily 
accomplished  than  success  by  new  means?  Supposing  we 
cut  a piece  of  tracing  paper  the  exact  size  of  negative, 
place  these  in  juxtaposition,  and,  by  the  guidance  of  trans- 
mitted light,  paint  in  the  outlines  of  the  figures ; fill  in 
the  centres  with  opaque  pigments,  and  the  tracing  paper 
becomes  virtually  a mask,  which,  attached  to  the  view 
negative,  leaves  only  to  be  carefully  executed  a print  of 
the  figure  subjects  on  ordinary  albuinenized  paper,  cut 
exactly  the  size  of  negative.  As  with  the  tracing-paper 
before  treated,  adjust  the  albumen  print  edge  to  edge  on 
the  mask,  and,  if  this  last  is  properly  painted,  the  figures, 
without  any  special  attention  to  them,  will  be  effectually 
protected  from  light. 

Or  a print  might  be  taken  on  thin  salted  paper  from  the 
figure  negative,  and  this  converted  into  a mask.  If  desired 
to  be  made  transparent  in  the  uublocked-out  parts,  alcohol, 
with  as  much  castor  oil  as  it  can  dissolve  without  showing 
symptoms  of  oiliness,  will  answer  the  purpose  required. 
The  whites  and  lights  above  the  deeper  middle  tints 
would,  of  course,  require  painting  out.  Place  this  mask 
on  the  negative,  and  proceed  as  per  instructions  just 
presented. 


ALBUMEN  AS  A SUBSTRATUM. 

BY  R.  M.  S.,  M.D. 

There  is,  I fear,  no  royal  road  in  photography.  From 
the  glowing  accounts  in  many  of  the  back  numbers  of  the 
News  of  the  advantages  of  an  albumen  substratum,  I was 
induced  to  u go  in  for  it.”  The  result,  after  frequent  and 
patient  trial,  was  disorganization  of  the  nitrate  bath  ; that 
system  was,  therefore,  abandoned. 

Unfortunately,  I cannot  suggest  any  panacea  for  that 
great  evil  to  photographers,  a dirty  plate  ; but  after  a 
variety  of  experiments  I have  found  the  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Tunny,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  News  Almanac  of  this 
year,  of  immersing  plates  in  nitric  acid  one  part,  and 
water  ten  or  eleven  parts,  most  effectual ; and  finally 
rubbing  them  on  both  sides  with  a few  drops  of  tincture 
of  iodine  aud  strong  ammonia,  such  as  I last  year  pub- 
lished in  your  columns  for  x-emoving  stains  from  the 
hands,  and  polishing  with  a clean  tuft  of  cotton. 

Immersing  plates  in  boiling  washing  soda  certainly 
removes  the  varnish  ; but  I look  upon  it  as  a fatal  error  : 
the  plates  so  treated  are  often  so  irretrievably  stained  that 
no  after  labour  will  obliterate  the  marks.  Mr.  Keith’s 
(of  Liverpool)  plan  of  immersing  them  in  nitric  acid 
one  part,  and  methylated  spirits  of  wine  seven  parts, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a great  success.  In  a very  short 
time  the  plate  is  completely  relieved  of  the  varnish,  aud 
the  trouble  of  after  polishing  reduced  to  a minimum. 
Mr.  Tunny,  in  the  article  referred  to,  advised  certain  pro- 
portions of  gelatine,  anxmonia,  alcohol,  and  water  as  a sub- 
stratum and  substitute  for  albumen,  believing  them  to  be 
without  risk  to  the  bath.  My  experience  has  not  been  so 
fortunate,  for  already  by  their  use  I have  rendered  these 
baths,  for  the  present,  unserviceable. 

The  notion  of  preparing  at  once  a whole  boxful  of  plates, 
that  should  be  ready  at  a moment’s  notice,  was  so  tempt- 
ing that,  old  hand  as  I am,  I was  seduced  by  the  recom- 
nxendation  of  so  practised  and  able  an  expert  as  Mr.  Tunny 
to  venture  upon  a sea  of  troubles.  The  first  two  or  three 
plates  were  all  I could  desire ; but,  alas ! each  subsequent 
plate  showed  signs  of  deterioration,  till  at  length  universal 
fog  settled  hopelessly  over  each  future  attempt,  and  the 
bath,  under  sun  treatment  and  boiling,  threw  down  a black 
precipitate  of  organic  matter,  and  gave  an  infinity  of 
trouble  to  restore  it  to  anything  like  working  order.  So 


that  I am  now  compelled  to  return  to  all  the  labour  of 
cleaning  my  plates  as  in  former  days. 

The  cause  of  my  failure  is  possibly  due  to  some  blun- 
dering of  mine,  but  I began  with  a faultless  bath,  and 
ended  as  I have  described.  I merely  give  my  own  expe- 
rience for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  photographers,  as  a 
clean  plate  is  the  first  sine  qua  non  for  successful  work, 
either  in  the  studio  or  field. 

Mr.  Tunny  courteously  replied  to  my  request  for  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject  than  that  supplied  in 
his  article  in  the  News  Almanac,  and  advised  a further 
addition  of  nitric  acid  ; but  I did  not  find  that  mend 
matters  much,  if  at  all. 

I observe  that  a gentleman  has  lately  been  in  trouble 
about  his  camera  and  tripod,  and  hinted  the  advisability 
of  applying  india-rubber  rings  to  the  tripod  to  save  the 
bottom  of  his  camera  from  injury.  For  each  of  my  tripods 
I have  a small  square  of  clamped  mahogany,  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  which  I attach  to  my  tripod  with  an 
ordinary  thumb-screw,  and  on  this  I screw  my  camera, 
which  effectually  preserves  it  from  friction,  and  enables 
me  to  secure  any  amount  of  rigidity  I x-equire. 


ALBUMENIZED  PARER. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Pending  more  exhaustive  comments,  which  I shall  shortly 
offer,  on  this  subject,  I now  briefly  dix-ect  attentioix  to  a 
most  curious  fact.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  going 
upwards.  ’ The  cost  of  albuinenized  paper,  in  sympathy 
with  photographers  generally,  continues  to  go  down — 
down  to  that  starvation  point  which,  reached,  drives  the 
unlucky  producer  into  other  and  more  profitable  fields  of 
industx-y.  More  singular  still  is  the  troublesome  fact, 
that  as  the  prices  of  the  raw  Saxe  anil  Rives  papers  move 
upwards,  so,  in  proportion,  does  their  quality  decline  and 
deteriorate.  The  Saxe  papers,  from  a delicate  tint  of 
pleasant  blue,  are  now  turned  out  an  unsightly  brown, 
indicating  that  they  are  not  now  manufactured  entirely 
from  linen. 

The  Rives  papers  still  maintain  their  purity  of  colour, 
’tis  true,  but  those  abominable  metal  spots,  always  so 
prevalent,  are  now  supplemented  with  little  imperfections 
that,  unseen  till  too  late  to  be  remedied,  grow  into  great 
abominations  whilst  the  prints  are  being  subjected  to  the 
process  of  fixing. 

There  are  many  other  circumstances  attending  this 
question  that  demand  a full  consideration.  At  present, 
however,  1 may  only  beg  your  leaders  to  suspend  their 
half-formed  opinions  until  they  have  placed  before  them 
whole  facts. 


RECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  M.  R.  MELDOLA.* 

A substantial  contribution  has  been  recently  made  to  cur 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  light  upon  silver  salts — a con- 
tribution which  we  cannot  but  consider  as  of  the  highest 
importance  to  photography,  both  as  a science  and  as  an  art. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  Dr.  Herman  Vogel  announced, f 
as  the  result  of  some  experiments  that  he  had  been  making, 
that  “ we  are  in  a position  to  render  bromide  of  silver 
sensitive  for  any  colour  we  choose — that  is  to  say,  to  heighten 
for  particular  colours  the  sensibility  it  was  originally 
endowed  with.”  This  discovery  is  such  a decided  advance 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  it  from  the  beginning. 
Dr.  Vogel,  in  the  first  instance,  found  to  his  astonishment 
that  some  dry  bromide  plates  prepared  by  Col.  Stuart 
Wortley  in  this  country  were  more  sensitive  to  the  green 
than  to  the  blue  portions  of  the  spectrum.  This  result  was 
so  totally  opposed  to  the  generally  received  notions  that 
the  subject  was  submitted  to  further  examination.  In  the 
next  experiments  a comparison  was  instituted  between  dry 

* Nature. 

+ Poggendorff’i  Annalen,  yol.  cl.  p.  453, 
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oromide  plates,  and  the  same  plates  when  wet  from  the  bath 
solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  results  showed  a decided 
difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  plates.  The  sensibility 
of  dry  bromide  plates  appears  to  extend  to  a greater  extent 
into  the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  than  is  the 
case  with  wet  plates.  In  Dr.  Vogel's  plates,  in  fact,  which 
received  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  battery  of  prisms  of  a 
direct  vision  spectroscope  from  a ray  of  sunlight  reflected 
trom  a heliostat,  and  passing  through  a slit  0 25  mm.  wide, 
the  photographic  impression  of  the  spectrum,  when  deve- 
loped by  an  acid  developer,  extended  in  the  case  of  the  dry 
plates  into  the  orange,  but  with  wet  plates  not  quite  into 
the  yellow.  The  bromide  plates  prepared  by  Vogel,  more- 
over, did  not  exhibit  that  increased  sensitiveness  for  the 
green  rays  which  characterised  Col.  Stuart  \\  ortley's  plates, 
and  this  led  the  German  investigator  to  conjecture  that  the 
latter  plates  contained  some  substance  which  absorbed  the 
green  to  a greater  extent  than  the  blue.  To  test  this  con- 
clusion, one  of  the  plates  was  washed  in  alcohol  and  water, 
in  order  to  remove  the  yellow  colouring  matter  with  which 
the  plate  was  coated,  and  it  was  then  found  to  have  lost,  in 
accordance  with  Dr.  Vogel’s  anticipations,  its  sensitiveness 
for  the  green  rays.  The  peculiar  action  of  the  Wortley  dry 
plates  was  thus  shown  to  be  due  to  the  coating  of  colouring 
matter,  and  the  next  step  made  by  Vogel  was  to  seek  some 
substance  which  especially  absorbed  in  the  yellow,  and  at 
the  same  time  acted  as  a sensitiser  by  fixing  the  free  bro- 
mine liberated  by  the  action  of  light  upon  the  silver 
bromide.  Both  these  ends  are  fulfilled  by  the  coal-tar 
colour  known  as  coralline.  A plate  dyed  with  this  substance 
and  exposed  to  the  spectrum  exhibited  two  maxima  of 
photographic  action,  one  the  ordinary  maximum  in  the 
indigo  (near  G),  and  the  other,  almost  as  strong,  in  the 
yellow,  thus  affording  complete  confirmation  of  Dr.  Vogel’s 
views.  Aniline  green*  was  next  tried.  This  dye  is  stated 
to  absorb  the  red  rays,  and  a corresponding  increase  of 
sensitiveness  for  the  red  rays  was  observed,  the  photograph 
again  presenting  two  maxima  of  activity,  the  one  in  indigo, 
and  one  in  the  red,  coinciding  iu  position  with  the  absorp- 
tion band  of  the  dye.  Thus  Dr.  Vogel’s  results  may  be 
summarised  by  saving  that  a dyed  film  of  silver  bromide 
exhibits  maxima  of  sensitiveness  in  those  regions  where  the 
colouring  matter  exerts  its  maximum  of  absorptive  power  ; 
but  the  precise  conditions  under  which  these  results  can  be 
obtained  must  be  considered  at  present  as  unknown,  since 
many  observers,  in  repeating  the  experiments  (among  others 
Dr.  Van  Monkhovenf)  have  failed  to  obtain  other  than 
negative  results. 

In  a communication  made  to  the  French  Academy  on 
the  27th  of  last  month,  however,  the  well-known  physicist, 
M.  Edm.  Becquerel,  stated  that  some  experiments  made  at 
his  instigation  by  M.  Deshaies  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers  had  been  productive  of  positive  effects,  and  that 
some  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  results  with  coralline  and  aniline  green 
had  been  reproduced.  M.  Becquerel,  however,  does  not 
confine  himself  to  bromide  films ; similar  results  have  been 
obtained  by  iodised  collodion  in  which  coralline  was  dis- 
solved. A most  remarkable  action  was  observed  also  in  the 
case  of  chlorophyll  when  this  substance  was  used  as  a 
tinctorial  agent.  Although  the  collodion  possessed  only  a 
faint  green  colour  from  the  dissolved  chlorophyll,  the  spectral 
image  was  of  a much  greater  length  than  when  plain  collo- 
dion was  used.  Under  these  last  circumstances  the  spectrum 
extended  from  the  ultra-violet  to  between  G and  F,  with 
the  usual  maximum  of  action  near  G,  while  with  chorophyll 
the  region  of  strongest  action  extended  from  the  ultra-violet 
to  the  line  E in  the  green,  and  at  the  same  time  a weaker 
but  yet  distinct  impression  extended  from  E to  beyond  B 
in  the  red,  with  a strong  band  between  C and  D.  By  a 
close  examination  of  the  spectral  image  a second  band  of 
less  intensity  could  be  detected  on  the  least  refrangible  side 

• The  gret*n  referred  to  is  probably  that  known  as  “aldehyde  green.” 
The  so-called  “ iodine  greer  as  I have  frequently  observed,  transmits  a 
band  in  the  red.  r Photographic  Journal,  No.  25,  June  20,  1874. 


of  the  band  between  C and  D,  and  other  still  weaker  bands 
appeared  in  the  green.  The  most  striking  confirmation  of 
Vogel's  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  observed  bv 
M.  Becquerel,  that  the  band  between  C and  D corresponds  in 
position  with  the  characteristic  band  of  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  chrlorophyll  dissolved  in  collodion.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  by  M.  Becquerel  with  every  plate 
tried,  and  with  collodions  containing  different  quantities  of 
chlorophyll. 

It  must  be  admitted,  then,  that  a film  exerting  selective 
absorption  in  intimate  contact  with  a sensitive  film  of  silver 
bromide  or  iodide  affects  the  latter  in  those  parts  of  the 
spectrum  where  the  selective  action  is  taking  place.  Here 
surely  is  a wide  field  for  investigation,  and  one  the  im- 
portance of  which  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  the  physicist. 
Practically  also,  when  the  precise  conditions  of  action  are 
made  known,  valuable  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  science  and  to  art.  Since  the 
year  1842,  when  M.  Becquerel  photographed  the  whole  solar 
spectrum  from  the  extreme  violet  to  the  extreme  red,  and 
when  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  photographed  the  violet,  blue,  and 
extreme  red,  no  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
print the  least  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum ; and  this, 
when  we  consider  the  great  importance  that  the  study  of  the 
solar  spectrum  has  assumed  of  late  years,  and  the  painful  or 
even  dangerous  character  of  prolonged  eye  observation,  is 
to  us  a matter  of  wonder.  M.  Becquerel’s  result,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  obtained  by  a film  of  silver  iodide,  first 
insolated  or  exposed  to  diffused  light,  and  then  to  the  action 
of  the  spectrum.  Here  again  is  another  question — the  pre- 
cise action  of  insolation  on  sensitive  plates — demanding 
explanation  at  the  hands  of  the  physicist.  The  practical 
aspect  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  discovery  need  not  here  be  discussed 
at  length.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  well-known 
difficulty  of  getting  reds  or  yellows  to  imprint  themselves  in 
portraiture,  a difficulty  which  now  bids  fair  to  be  overcome. 

Then,  again,  in  what  we  must  consider  as  a higher  sphere 
of  practical  utility,  great  advantage  to  the  study  of  solar 
physics  is  likely  to  accrue.  In  point  of  fact,  the  photographic 
method  of  comparing  spectra  described  in  a recent  commu- 
nication to  the  Royal  Society  now  becomes  available  for  the 
whole  extent  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  true  composition  of  the  sun  will  be  thus  in  course  of  tim? 
recorded  permanently  on  “that  retina  tvhich  never  forgets.’’ 

Great  results  have  already  been  achieved  by  photography, 
and  greater  may  be  looked  for.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  this  most  interesting  branch  of  chemical  physics  we 
are  in  a period  either  of  provisional  hypothesis,  or,  worse 
still,  of  no  hypothesis  at  all,  so  that  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  physical  and  chemical  laws  should  be 
forthcoming.  The  changes  wrought  by  a beam  of  light  on 
sensitive  surfaces  are  sometimes  physical  and  sometimes 
chemical.  We  may  appropriately  recall  here  the  fact  that 
mechanical  pressure  upon  a sensitized  surface  of  a silver  salt 
acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a ray  of  light,  giving  a dark 
stain  under  the  action  of  reducing  agents.  The  experiment 
of  Grove  also,  in  which  an  electric  current  is  set  up  by  the 
| incidence  of  a beam  of  light  upon  a prepared  Daguerreotype 
plate,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  equivalence  between 
light  and  the  other  form  of  force  has  not  yet  been  established, 
and  it  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  conjecture  that  thermo- 
i dynamics  may  possibly  in  the  future  have  to  appeal  to  the 
action  of  light  upon  a photographic  plate.  In  the  mean- 
time we  look  forward  to  the  promised  continuation  of  Dr. 
Vogel's  researches  with  no  little  hope. 


fromspontotut. 

WOODEN  BATHS. 

Sir, — Should  you  think  the  following  of  sufficient 
interest  for  inserting,  perhaps  it  may  interest  your  readers. 
My  trade  is  that  of  a carpenter  and  joiner,  but  I have 
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followed  photography  as  an  amateur  for  eight  years — at 
times  altogether.  Having  to  go  to  different  parts  of  ihe 
country,  I take  my  photo  things  with  me,  aud  very  often 
get  several  breakages.  A short  time  back,  I had  a large 
glass  bath  broken,  although  in  case  and  packed  carefully, 
so  thought  I would  make  a wooden  one,  and  try  it.  I have 
given  it  a month’s  trial,  and  it  seems  to  answer  very  well 
indeed.  I made  it  for  12  by  10  plates. 

Get  two  pieces  of  wood  fifteen  and  a-half  inches  long, 
sinking  the  front  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  edge, 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  at  centre.  The  back  I sink 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  level  through — that  is  twelve  inches 
front,  the  same  leaving  one  and  three-quarter  inches  each 
side.  The  back  of  bath  I sink  again  six  inches  wide,  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  sunk  down  for  dipper.  The  dipper  I 
make  one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  thick,  so  that  the  plate 
clears  the  back  of  bath.  The  dipper  is  halved  together,  and 
fastened  with  wooden  pegs.  At  the  centre  of  dipper  I 
fasten  a strip  of  india-rubber,  to  lift  dipper  out;  this  will 
bend  down  for  lid  to  lay  in  its  place. 

I put  piece  of  india-rubber  between  front  and  back  of 
bath,  then  screw  them  both  together.  After  back  and  front 
are  fastened  together,  I place  another  piece  of  india-rubber 
on  the  bottom  of  bath,  and  screw  on  wooden  bottom. 
When  that  is  fastened  on,  I tongue  the  sides  of  bath  ; then 
make  a clamp  fasten  on  to  them.  When  this  is  clamped 
on,  I get  strips  of  wood  one  and  three-quarter  inches  wide  by 
three-eighths  thick,  and  screw  on  with  small  screws  over  the 
joint  of  clamp,  this  also  forming  front  and  back  of  bath  into 
a panel.  I then  make  a light  lrame  to  fit  into  back  of  bath, 
inside  the  border  that  forms  the  pnnel  level  with  it — namely, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  When  opened  out,  this 
forms  a stand  for  the  bath  ; when  not  ia  use,  shut  it  up, 
with  a small  brass  or  wood  button  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
The  border  on  top  of  bath  I let  stand  up  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  to  receive  lid  of  bath.  The  lid  of  bath  does  not  go 
further  than  the  clamp.  The  clamped  end  runs  up  to  the 
top  of  border.  I fasten  a piece  of  india-rubber  on  lid. 
Make  a seven-eighths  of  an  inch  round  rod  to  carry  it  with. 
Through  the  rod  I have  two  thumb-screws,  screwing  its 
clamped  end  with  two  small  springs  on  lid  of  bath,  or,  better 
still,  two  corks  fastened  to  handle.  The  bottom  of  dipper 
will  want  to  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  or  nearly  so, 
to  receive  glass  plate.  The  dipper  answers  well,  keeping  the 
plate  steady  in  bath. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  a correspondent  of  your  paper 
wrote  and  said  how  he  made  a dipper  with  a stick  out  of 
the  hedge,  for  a make-shift.  After  1 saw  that,  having 
broken  two  or  three  glass  ones,  I made  two  wooden  ones, 
and  have  had  them  in  use  till  now.  Adopted  my  present 
plan  because  of  floating  on  the  bath. 

1 have  made  my  own  varnish  for  some  years — shellac  and 
spirit — only  I made  some  thicker,  and  gave  this  wood 
several  coatings.  Every  joint  was  put  together  with  it, 
save  the  india-rubber  ones.  I make  my  own  camera  stand, 
printing  presses,  &c.  G.  M. 


in  ij?je  j&tu&io. 

South  London  Out-door  Meeting. — The  out-door  meeting 
of  the  South  London  Society  will  be  held,  on  Saturday,  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  Mr.  S.  Fry  has  generously  offered  to 
entertain  the  members  at  his  residence  at  Surbiton  Park 
Terrace,  where  his  newly  arrangod  landscape  studio  will  be 
open  to  inspection. 

Ikon  Salt  Sensitive  to  Light.— It  may  be  worth  while 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a detail  which  might 
otherwise  be  overlooked.  In  Mr.  Watson’s  article  on  the 
“ Developer,”  in  our  last,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  he  has 
found  tartrate  of  iron  sensitive  to  light. 

The  Illustration  Company. — A company  with  a view  to 
protect  all  engaged  in  the  pictorial  arts  from  the  constant 


piratical  raids  made  on  their  works  is  in  course  of  formation. 
We  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  in  our  next. 

Government  Photography  in  America. — The  New  York 
Nation  says  : — “ The  addition  of  a photographer,  supplied 
with  suitable  apparatus,  is  now  considered  indispensable  to  all 
Government  expeditions  of  the  first  class,  and  the  number  ot 
negatives  accumulated  in  Washington  as  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  Prof.  Hayden,  Lieut.  Wheeler,  Major  Powell, 
Clarence  King,  Commodore  Selfridge,  Commander  Lull,  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  &c.,  has  become  really  enor- 
mous. Many  of  these  are  11X14  inches  in  dimension,  and 
some  of  smaller  size ; while  the  stereoscopic  views  are  almost 
countless.  The  peculiarities  of  a country  and  of  its  human 
and  other  inhabitants  can  thus  be  exhibited  in  a very  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  the  whole  forms  a series  of  illustrations  of 
wonderful  interest.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  by  Government  for  the  publication  of  these  pic- 
tures, so  that  they  may  be  acquired  by  those  who  wish  for  them 
at  a reasonable  price.  They  are  now  to  be  had  only  by  special 
favour  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  a complete  series 
cannot  be  obtained  without  great  difficulty.  A few  sets  might 
be  distributed  gratuitously  to  public  institutions,  others  sold 
singly  or  collectively  to  individuals,  at  cost  price.  It  is  quite 
safe  to  say  that  the  series  of  large  plates  amounts  to  over  a 
thousand,  while  of  stereoscopic  pictures  there  are  two  or  three 
times  that  number.” 

Cleaning  Varnished  Plates. — Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer,  in  our 
Philadelphia  contemporary,  says : — “ I have  seen  many  ways 
of  cleaning  off  varnished  negatives,  but  of  course  like  my  way 
best ; and  as  I have  never  found  any  one  using  it,  only  as  I 
have  taught  it  to  them,  I will  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  all.  I 
proceed  as  follows : — I take  my  varnished  negative  and  pour 
on  it  a little  concentrated  ammonia,  rubbing  it  well  over  the 
surface  ; then,  setting  it  in  a level  place,  pour  a little  more  on 
the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  prepare  another  the  same  way ; 
then  lay  the  varnished  sides  together,  and  serve  another  pair 
the  same  way  ; continue  so  doing  till  1 have  a dozen  or  two  in 
the  pile.  Then  set  a weight  on  top  and  let  them  lay  an  hour 
or  so,  when  the  film  will  easily  come  off,  and,  after  thorough 
rinsing,  the  plates  are  ready  for  albumenizing.  I cleaned  and 
albumenized  fifty  quarter  glasses  in  a little  over  an  hour  a 
short  time  since.  It  is  much  the  quickest,  and  I think  the 
cleanest,  method  I have  ever  seen  published.” 

Transparent  Parchment  as  a Substitute  for  Window- 
glass. — According  to  M.  d’Argy,  of  Paris,  it  is  possible  to 
render  parcbmont  sufficiently  waterproof,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  translucid,  that  it  will  become  a substitute  for  glass. 
A design  may  be  produced  on  the  parchment  by  means  of 
paint,  photography,  or  chromo-lithography,  or  the  sheet  may 
be  simply  stained  of  any  desired  tint.  One  or  more  coats  of 
waterproof  and  translucid  varnish,  or  composition,  applied 
carefully,  protect  the  design,  and  render  the  parchment 
diaphanous.  M.  d’Argy  asserts  that  in  this  manner  an  article 
may  be  produced  adapted  to  all  the  various  uses  of  window- 
glass,  and  capable,  from  its  elasticity,  of  withstanding  blows 
which  would  destroy  glass.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  does 
not  supply  the  name  of  the  varnish  which  will  render  the 
parchment  transparent,  and  as  he  does  not  intend  to  proceed 
any  further  than  provisional  protection,  I suppose  he  has  given 
up  all  hope  of  making  a marketable  article.  But  if  it  could  be 
done,  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which  painted  parch- 
ment windows  would  be  serviceable.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
help  with  suggestions? — English  Mechanic. 

Scientific  Investigation  on  Photography. — A writer  in 
Nature  says  : — “ On  consulting  books  on  practical  photography, 
any  one  who  pretends  to  any  knowledge  of  chemical  science 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  empiricism  of  the  various  formuli* 
proposed,  and  a feeling  akin  to  regret  is  experienced  on 
reflecting  that  this  fascinating  and  useful  art  has  reached  its 
present  state  of  perfection  by  processes  which  have  been 
essentially  methods  of  trial  and  orror.  Tho  large  number  of 
practitioners,  both  professional  and  amateur,  now  engaged  with 
this  subject  ought  surely  to  produce  from  their  ranks  investi- 
gators willing,  as  we  know  they  are  able,  to  take  up  the  purely 
scientific  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  harvest  reaped  by  such 
an  investigator  would  surely  repay  him,  for  we  are  of  opinion 
that  in  the  theory  of  the  sensitive  film  lie  hid  some  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  molecular  physics.” 

Sensitizing  Gelatine  Paper.— This  is  accomplished  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  bichromate  of  potash  in  twenty  parts  of 
water.  The  purer  the  bichromate  salt  the  better  the  paper. 
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If  small  sheets  of  eighteen  to  twenty  square  inches  are  to  be 
sensitized,  the  above  solution  is  poured  into  a zinc  or  porce- 
lain dish,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be  covered  to  the  depth 
of  half  an  inch  at  least.  The  gelatine  paper  is  dipped  into  the 
solution  and  left  there  until  it  gets  soft,  which  generally  takes 
thirty  to  forty  seconds.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  laid,  gelatine 
side  down,  on  a well  cleaned  glass  plate.  By  rubbing  with  a 
piece  of  india-rubber,  not  too  hard,  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  is  removed  from  the  paper.  On  lifting  the  paper  from 
the  glass,  it  has  a fine,  smooth  surface,  on  which  there  will  be 
no  streaks  or  drops  formed  afterward,  as  it  is  already  half  dry. 

It  is  then  hung,  on  laths  provided  with  pegs,  to  dry.  Thus 
prepared,  it  will  bear  a much  higher  temperature  than  when 
the  solution  is  not  pressed  out.  In  cold  weather,  the  paper 
can  remain  some  minutes  in  the  chromate  bath ; it  should  be 
left  there  until  soft  and  pliable.  In  preparing  large  sheets, 
another  method  must  be  omployed.  A sufficient  number  of 
thin  strips  of  pine  wood,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and  long 
enough  to  rest  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dish,  are  saturated 
with  shellac  varnish,  and,  when  dry,  rubbed  with  cocoa  butter, 
and  then  polished  with  an  old  linen  rag.  Horizontal  sticks 
are  put  up  in  the  preparation  room  with  notches  to  receive 
these  strips.  The  dish  for  a largo  chromate  bath  is  best  made 
of  stout  zinc.  A sheet  of  gelatine  paper  is  allowed  to  float  on 
the  bath,  gelatino  side  down,  until  soft,  when  one  end  is  lifted 
up  and  laid  on  one  of  the  pine  strips  ; another  strip  is  laid  on 
the  paper,  and  the  two  clamped  together.  The  paper  is  then 
drawn,  face  down,  over  a glass  rod  or  tube  fastened  to  one  side 
of  the  dish.  In  this  way  small  air-bubbles  are  removed,  as 
well  as  a large  portion  of  the  solution.  The  paper  is  now  hung 
up  by  placing  the  strips  of  wood  clamped  to  it  in  the  notches 
on  the  horizontal  sticks.  A third  strip  is  pressed  gently 
against  the  back  of  the  paper  just  below  the  others,  and  drawn 
down  to  the  lower  edge,  thus  partially  removing  the  solution 
from  the  back.  It  is  then  clamped  to  the  lower  edge.  In 
this  manner,  says  the  Photographische  Archiv,  a sheet  of 
paper  five  feet  long  may  be  sensitized  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  describe  it.  The  chromate  bath  should  be  kept  covered  to 
keep  out  the  dust ; and  before  using  it,  a pieco  of  blotting- 
paper  may  be  drawn  over  the  surface. — Scientific  American. 

Retouching  at  Night. — Fr.  Wendling  says: — “Doubtless 
many  photographers  have  tried  to  use  artificial  light  for 
retouching  the  negative  ; but  it  seems  without  result.  I never 
read  or  heard  of  success.  I have  made,  also,  different  efforts 
in  that  way  ; but  in  the  last  winter,  before  Christmas  time, 
work  pressed  me  to  make  another  experiment.  I tried  a 
petroleum  lamp,  with  round  burner,  and  fastened  to  it — in 
order  to  secure  a stronger  light,  and  parallel  beams — the 
parabolic  mirror  of  ray  magnesium  lamp.  I gained  an  intense 
light,  to  be  sure ; but,  on  retouching,  I felt  my  eyes  very 
much  affected,  not  being  able  to  work  long.  Now,  I remem- 
bered that  once  a watchmaker  told  me  he  was  able  to  work 
easily  in  the  evening  since  he  employed  the  light  blue  glass 
(called  optical  glass),  and  I followed  him  in  using  that 
material.  The  effect  was  excellent,  and  since,  l have 
retouched  a great  number  of  negatives,  in  the  winter  past,  at 
night.  As  the  parabolic  (or  spherical)  mirror  concentrates 
also  the  heat-beams,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  an  improvement  to 
use,  instead  of  the  blue  glass,  a “ cuvette,”  containing  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  ot  copper  with  ammonia,  or  Prussian  bluo 
dissolved  in  oxalic  acid.  I think,  if  you  publish  this,  that  the 
apparatus  will,  in  a short  time,  be  in  every  photographer’s 
nands,  becauso  it  is  a welcome  requisite,  although  it  may  be 
considered  both  tough  and  very  simple — a very  egg  of 
Columbus. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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Breakwater. — The  cause  of  your  cards  being  peppered  with  small 
spots  is  very  manifest.  We  have  pointed  it  out  very  many  times 
lately.  The  spots  are  due  to  the  particleR  of  bronze  powder  from 
the  “ gilt”  printing  at  the  back  of  your  cards  becoming  detached, 
and  resting  on  the  face  of  the  print.  This  so-called  gold  print- 
ing is  effected  with  a bronze  powder  containing  sulphide  of  tin, 
and  each  particle  resting  on  the  print  produces  a spot  of  sulphide 
of  silver.  You  should  banish  all  the  cards  so  printed  from  your 
establishment  straightway. 

G.  Troutbeck.— We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  recommend  any 
one  for  the  purpose. 


H.  C.  C. — Your  negative  reached  us  in  a thousand  fragments,  the 
small  troublesome  spicula  of  which  still  hang  about  the  cloth 
covering  of  our  writing  table.  Negatives  to  be  sent  by  post  should 
always  be  placed  in  a wooden  box  sufliciently  strong  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  stamping  and  other  rough  usage  of  transit.  Cardboard 
or  millboard  at  each  side  of  a plate  of  glass  is  simply  useless  for 
postal  transit.  We  can  form  but  little  idea  from  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  negative  of  the  precise  trouble,  but,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  small  pieces  ana  your  description,  the  trouble 
is  a metallic  silvery  deposit  in  the  shadows,  under,  rather  than 
upon,  the  film.  Such  a deposit  is  generally  the  result  of  using  a 
damp  or  dirty  plate,  and  the  best  remedy  is  precision  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  course  other  conditions  will  conduce  to  the  production 
of  the  result,  a nitrate  bath  charged  with  organic  matter  materially 
tending  in  that  direction.  Sunning  the  bath,  or  treating  with 
permanganate,  as  we  have  repeatedly  described  in  our  Year-Book, 
will  rectify  the  bath. 

Side-Light. — We  cannot,  of  course,  explain  what  the  author  means, 
any  further  than  he  has  explained  himself,  especially  as  we  have 
not  the  work  at  hand  for  immediate  reference.  In  the  case  to 
which  you  refer,  we  presume  that  the  background  is  placed  in  a 
diagonal  position  across  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  camera 
directly,  or  nearly,  opposite  to  it  at  the  other  corner.  In  this  case, 
a sitter,  with  back  to  the  side-light,  together  with  background, 
could  be  included  by  the  cameia.  2.  The  mode  of  treating  a bath 
to  which  you  refer  has  not  been  found  to  answer  in  practice  gene- 
rally, nor  to  possess  the  advantages  claimed  for  it. 

Il  Talismano. — The  white  line  round  tho  figure  in  double  print- 
ing, with  Edwards’  printing  frame,  may  arise  from  several  causes. 
The  mask  may  be  imperfectly  cut  out,  or  it  may  be  imperfectly 
adjusted,  or  the  frame  may  be  a little  out  of  order,  and  so  not 
secure  perfect  register. 

Amateur. — Bichloride  of  palladium  is  generally  sold  in  concen- 
trated solution  of  uncertain  strength.  When  we  have  used  it  we 
have  diluted  this  concentrated  solution  until  it  was  the  colour  of 
pale  sherry  when  required  weak,  and  of  brown  sherry  when  re- 
quired strong.  As  the  salt  is  not  usually  met  with  in  crystals,  wo 
cannot  give  you  more  precise  information,  or  state  the  number  of 
grains  to  the  ounce  required  by  a solution. 

South  Devon. — You  wouldnot  find  white  of  egg  a good  substance 
for  mounting  prints  ; it  has  not  body  enough,  and  is  not  sufliciently 
tenacious.  Even  if  it  had  the  proper  adhesive  qualities,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  use  it,  as  it  contains  sulphur. 

John  Reay. — You  do  not  state  what  kind  of  hints  you  require  on 
the  construction  of  a glass  room.  The  dimensions  you  mention 
are  pretty  good,  but  wo  should  have  preferred  it  a foot  or  two 
longer  and  a foot  or  two  narrower.  You  do  not  siate  whether  it 
is  to  be  lean-to  or  ridge-roof.  If  you  can  have  either,  and  there 
is  an  open  expanse  on  both  sides,  a ridge-roof  will  possess  advan- 
tages. If  only  north  light  is  unobstructed,  thon  select  the  lean-to 
form,  the  side-light  facing  north.  Keep  the  eaves  low— six  or 
seven  feet  will  be  ample — whilst  the  highest  part  may  run  up  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  About  six  feet  at  each  end  of  side  and 
roof  opaque,  the  remainder  glass.  Glass  on  side  to  within  t wenty 
or  twenty-four  inches  of  ground. 

P.  S. — There  are  a variety  of  methods  of  dealing  with  a varnished 
negative  which  has  been  insufficiently  intensified.  You  may  re- 
move the  varnish  by  repeated  washing  with  alcohol,  and  then 
using  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  instead 
of  water  to  intensify.  But  this  is  a somewhat  troublesome 
method.  The  simplest  plan,  and,  in  our  hands,  tho  most  satis- 
factory, consists  in  moistening  the  varnished  surface  with  alcohol, 
and  then  applying  tincture  of  iodine,  made  by  dissolving  six  or 
eight  grains  of  iodine  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol.  This  is  applied  to 
the  varnished  surface.  In  a few  seconds  the  image  assumes  a deep 
olive  tint,  very  non-actinic,  and  capital  for  printing  purposes. 
As  soon  as  this  tint  is  secured,  the  negative  is  rinsed  with  alcohol, 
and  dried  by  the  fire,  and  is  again  ready  for  printing.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  stop  the  action  of  the  iodine  at  the  right  point,  as  if  it 
is  all6wed  to  go  on,  the  negative  becomes  a pale,  feeble  yellow, 
which  easily  transmits  light,  and  the  negative  may,  in  such  case, 
be  found  actually  weaker  than  before. 

Query. — Tho  dish  containing  the  water  into  which  the  prints  were 
placed  has  been  contaminated  with  hyposulphite.  No  other  cause, 
that  we  know  of,  except  the  action  of  hyposulphite,  in  this  or 
some  similar  manner,  would  have  caused  similar  stains. 

T.  S. — We  do  not.  remember  the  recipe  in  question.  Our  corre- 
spondent had  better  obtain  all  the  numbers  he  has  lost,  and  so 
secure  the  one  required  amongst  the  rest. 

C.  J.  E. — Thanks.  In  our  next. 

A Printer  writos  to  endorse  Mr.  Hooper’s  letter  in  our  last ; but 
he  does  not  add  any  fresh  information,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to 
print  his  letter. 

The  Status  or  Photography. — Wo  have  received  a letter 
on  this  subject  without  any  signature;  which  will,  however, 
appear  in  our  next. 

, Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


August  28,  1874.J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Glass  Positives  versus  Paper  Prints— New  Uses  of 

Photography— Printing  Blocks  of  Carbon  Tissue. 

Glass  Positii'es  versus  Paper  Prints. — The  question  has 
often  been  mooted  whether  we  have  not  lost  much  by  dis- 
continuing to  employ  the  Daguerreotype  process  for 
portraiture.  The  Daguerreotype  pictures  of  a quarter  of 
a century  ago  were  often  far  more  delicate  and  faithful 
representations  of  personages  than  the  carte-de-visite 
pictures  of  to-day,  and  it  is  very  certain  that,  so  far  as 
scientific  records  are  concerned,  such  as  it  is  important 
shall  not  dilate  or  contract  after  depiction  upon  the 
sensitive  film,  the  reception  of  the  image  upon  a rigid 
silver  plate  is  by  far  the  most  reliable  method  we  have. 
Glass  positives,  like  Daguerreotypes,  are  also,  we  fear, 
rapidly  becoming  things  of  the  past,  and  this  is  also  a 
fact  to  be  regretted.  Any  one  taking  up  an  album  in  a 
humble  household  in  some  little  country  district,  and  com- 
paring the  vulgar  black-and-white  pictures  therein  with 
the  glass  positives  that  hang  around  the  walls,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  latter,  which  are 
softer  and  more  detailed  than  the  common  paper  produc- 
tions. The  latter,  it  is  true,  have  many  advantages,  but 
then  they  must  be  well  executed.  A photographer  of 
modest  capacities  will  produce  far  more  presentable  por- 
traits by  the  positive  collodion  process  than  on  paper,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  to  the  circumstance  that  the  former  are 
also  more  durable  than  the  generality  of  albuuienized 
prints,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  reason  for  this  lies, 
however,  less  in  the  superiority  of  the  glass  positive  than 
in  the  miserable  character  of  the  cartes-de-vlsite  executed 
at  some  of  our  little  market  towus.  Iteally,  when  the 
amount  paid  is  but  a few  shillings  per  dozen,  better  work 
might  be  done  than  is  performed  by  a large  number  of 
country  photographers,  who  know  very  well  what  good 
pictures  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be  produced.  We  have 
constant  discussions  about  raising  the  status  of  photo- 
graphy ; but  until  there  is  a thorough  esprit  de  corps 
throughout  the  profession,  and  an  understanding  to  produce 
good  and  durable  pictures,  free  from  the  commonest  faults 
of  photography,  little  can  be  done  to  raise  the  art  to  its 
proper  position.  So  long  as  photographs  are  merely  taken 
mechanically,  and  printed  mechanically,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  taste,  judgment,  or  skill,  photographers  will  be 
considered  as  mere  mechanicians,  who  employ  their  tools 
with  more  or  less  skill. 

New  Uses  of  Photography. — We  are  always  happy  to  see 
new  applications  of  our  art,  even  if  they  occur  in  the 
minor  bye-ways  of  industry  or  commerce.  Our  readers 
are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  sheets  of  note-paper  to  be 
purchased  at  the  country  stationers,  bearing  on  the  front 
a lithographed  view  of  some  building  or  spot  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  be  employed  when  sending  a letter 
home  from  any  district  one  may  be  visiting.  Instead  of 
these  cubs  you  may  now  procure  note  and  letter  paper 
ornamented  with  photographs  of  landscapes  and  buildings; 
and  these  obviously  form  a much  more  pleasant  souvenir 
than  the  coarse  fancy  sketches  we  have  seen  and  despised 
so  often.  Another  photographic  novelty  deserves  mention. 
To  attract  visitors  to  various  summer  resorts,  hotels  often 
set  up  placards  at  railway  stations  and  other  public  places 
making  known  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood.  Cliffs 
of  dazzling  whiteness  are  surrounded  by  waves  of  azure 
blue,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  is  seen  the  famous  hotel 
itself,  a lofty  and  spacious  building  situated  in  the  loveliest 
of  grounds.  Everybody  has  seen  these  enticing  pictures, 
and  has  found  reality  scarcely  equal  to  the  fancy  sketch 
placed  before  their  eyes.  Recently  we  have  seen  instances 
of  these  brilliant  tableaux  being  superseded  by  modest 
photographs ; and  a frame  of  these  are  certainly  more 


encouraging  to  a tourist  prospecting  a visit  to  any  district, 
than  the  blue  and  white  paintings  often  exhibited.  A 
waterfall,  cascade,  rocky  defile,  or  broad  lake  is  skilfully 
pourtrayed  by  means  of  the  camera,  and  the  result  is  a 
production  in  which  everybody  may  have  perfect  confi- 
dence. 

Printing  Blocks  of  Carbon  Tissue. — Printing  with  greasy 
ink  from  a carbon  print  can  never  be  undertaken  in  the  same 
way  as  when  a film  of  bichromatcd  gelatine  only  is  em- 
ployed. Several  foreign  processes  have  lately  been  made 
known,  in  which  it  is  suggested  to  employ  a sheet  of 
pigmented  tissue  for  producing  the  printing  block  in  lieu  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  prepare  a mixture  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  or  chrome  alum  and  gelatine.  The  sensitive  film 
is  exposed  to  light  under  a cliche,  and  is  then  sponged  and 
inked  up  with  a roller  to  which  printer’s  ink  is  attached,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  ink  will  attach  only  to  the  solarized, 
or  hardened,  portions  of  the  film.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
supposing  there  is  no  pigment  in  the  film  ; but  when  carbon 
tissue  is  used,  there  is  lamp-black  all  over  the  surface,  and 
greasy  ink,  it  will  be  found,  will  attach  itself  to  the 
pigment,  just  as  much  before  solarization  as  after ; for 
naturally  enough,  whatever  action  the  sun  may  exert  upon 
the  bichromatcd  gelatine,  it  has  none  whatever  upon  a 
pigment  such  as  lamp-black. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  lately  received  several  com- 
munications interesting  to  photographers.  Among  these  I 
may  mention,  first  of  all,  a long  and  remarkable  memoir  of 
M.  Edouard  Becquerel,  entitled  “ Action  of  rays  of  dif- 
ferent refrangibility  upon  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver : 
influence  of  coloured  mediums.”  In  this  work  the  learned 
professor,  to  whom  the  photographer  owes  much  useful 
teaching,  gives  an  accountof  some  ingenious  researches  upon 
the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  under  various  conditions  ; 
as  upon  the  surface  of  a silver  plate,  as  in  the  Daguerreo- 
type process,  or  upon  paper  by  double  precipitation,  or 
incorporated  in  collodion,  or  gelatine,  and  employed  both 
in  the  wet  and  dry  condition.  Further,  M.  Becquerel 
passes  in  review  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Vogel,  and 
explains  the  chemical  phenomena  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  coloured  matters  mixed  with  bromised  or  iodised 
collodions.  The  importance  of  a memoir  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  includes  all  known  up  to  the  present  day  about 
these  two  salts,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  photographic 
operations,  cannot  be  overrated.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  reproduce  the  entire  paper,  I merely  allude  to  it 
here  so  as  to  bring  it  to  your  notice  in  case  you  may  desire 
to  print  in  extenso  from  the  Comptes  Kenilus  of  the  Academy. 

M.  Jules  Girard  has  also  communicated  to  the  Academy 
an  interesting  photographic  paper.  For  some  time  past 
M.  Jules  Girard  has  made  happy  application  of  photo- 
graphic processes  to  microscopic  study,  and  the  work  he 
published  in  1870  under  the  title  of  “ The  Camera  and  the 
Microscope,”  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  author,  who  has 
continued  his  useful  work,  exhibited,  on  Monday  last, 
several  photographic  reproductions  of  different  crystalline 
objects.  Among  other  things,  he  has  reproduced,  and  en- 
larged to  twelve  diameters,  some  crystals  of  sal-ammoniac 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  two  substances  in  which  photo- 
graphers are  obviously  interested. 

M.  Girard,  in  describing  his  method  of  operating,  com- 
menced by  declaring  that  it  was  best  to  work  by  means  of 
transmitted  light,  if  possible,  supposing  it  is  not  too 
intense.  He  employs  an  apparatus  composed  of  a metal 
plate  fixed  to  a stand  bearing  the  camera.  This  horizontal 
plate  is  formed  of  different  pieces  upon  a winding  screen, 
so  that  they  can  be  shifted  to  and  fro  at  the  same  time  as 
the  camera.  Then  upon  the  plate  is  fitted  the  lens,  about 
a centimetre  in  diameter,  combined  so  as  to  give  an  enlarge- 
ment between  eight  to  twelve  diametres ; secondly  a spring 
pincers,  to  carry  the  object  or  the  glass  upon  which  the 
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salts  arc  crystallized  ; thirdly,  a strip  of  blue  cobalt  glass, 
to  impart  a favourable  monochrome  tint  to  the  object ; 
fourthly,  a plane  mirror,  for  reflecting,  which,  like  all  the 
rest,  is  moveable. 

According  to  the  transparency  of  the  crystals,  the  period 
of  exposure  varies  from  a second  to  two  or  three  minutes. 
To  obtain  greater  relief,  and  to  show  the  forms  of  the 
crystals,  an  oblique  light  is  secured  by  inclining  the  mirror. 
Although  the  brilliant  effects  of  polarized  light  appear  of 
little  use  in  photography,  they  allow,  in  certain  instances, 
of  showing  the  objects  upon  a black  ground,  so  that  their 
delicate  details  are  better  seen.  The  polarising  apparatus 
is  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  polariser  and  the  analyser, 
the  first  being  placed  in  front  of  the  object  glass,  the  latter 
between  the  camera  and  the  object  glass. 

When  you  want  to  operate,  a little  of  the  solution  of 
salt  is  poured  upon  a strip  of  glass,  aod  dried  on  a level- 
ling-stand to  get  the  crystals  of  uniform  thickness.  Solu- 
tions of  different  concentration  should  be  tried. 

Fibrine  of  blood  dissolved  in  aqueous  solution  of  sea  salt 
presents  certain  characteristics  which  lead  one  to  suppose 
it  is  a substance  intermediate  between  albumen  and 
caseine  ; by  freeing  the  solution  from  the  salt  it  contains, 
and  concentrating  it  rapidly  by  distillation,  in  vacuo , at  a 
temperature  of  45°  Cent.,  M.  Armand  Gautier  has  obtained 
a neutral  substance  which  possesses  most  of  the  qualities 
of  ordinary  albumen,  and,  on  analysis,  it  gives  identical 
results.  This  albumenized  substance  from  fibrine  coagu- 
lates at  a temperature  of  61®  Cent.,  whilst  egg  albumen  only 
coagulates  at  73°.  A very  singular  circumstance  M.  Gau- 
tier mentions  in  connection  with  this  substance,  which  lias 
been  confirmed  by  M.  Beauchamp,  another  chemist,  viz.,  that 
the  white  of  egg  contains,  besides  incoagulable  matter,  two 
distinct  coagulatable  albumens,  one  of  which  coagulates 
at  60®  or  63°,  and  the  other  at  71®  or  74®.  The  albu- 
menoid  from  fibrine  is  analogous  to  the  albumen  which 
coagulates  at  the  lower  temperature. 

Medical  men  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  fibrine 
of  very  young  animals,  or  of  those  weakened  by  bleeding, 
is  easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  forming  a solution  like 
white  of  egg.  M.  Wartz  has  also  shown  that  on  putrifying 
fibrine,  a notable  quantity  of  albumen  is  yielded. 

It  would  be  well  to  try  the  albumen  of  M.  Gautier  in 
photography,  to  see  if  it  could  be  substituted  for  egg 
albumen  with  advantage ; it  would,  of  course,  be  much 
cheaper,  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  blood  always 
obtainable. 

A painter  who  works  at  retouching  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal photographic  studios  of  Paris,  and  who  has  studied 
the  question  of  mounting  photographs,  has  succeeded  in 
preparing  a new  and  suitable  material.  The  “ Colle  llamie  ” 
is  imperishable,  very  adhesive,  and  undergoes  no  chemical 
action.  I am  about  to  institute  experiments  with  it,  and 
will  forward  you  a sample  for  a like  purpose. 

M.  Leon  Vidal  perseveringly  continues  his  polychromic 
researches,  and  I have  lately  received  from  him  a further 
specimen,  which  is  of  a wonderful  nature.  It  is  a portrait 
of  a consul-general  in  full  uniform,  measuring  twenty- 
seven  centimetres  in  length,  with  a head  of  four  centi- 
metres. The  coat  is  green,  richly  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  covered  with  decorations  of  enamel  and  silver,  with 
ribbons  of  various  colours.  The  trousers  are  white,  with 
a gold  stripe,  and  all  the  tints  are  well  executed,  and 
the  colours  faithfully  reproduced.  The  ornaments  are 
wonderfully  striking,  and,  altogether,  the  picture  seems  to 
be  the  production  of  a most  skilful  painter. 

We  learn  that,  not  content  with  the  practical  results 
already  obtained,  M.  Vidal  is  actively  occupied  in  making 
his  process  applicable  for  printing  with  greasy  ink.  In- 
stead of  printing  consecutively  upon  pellicles  differently 
tinted,  to  be  superposed  afterwards,  he  produces  mono- 
chromes on  stone,  in  the  same  way  as  chromo-lithographs 
are  obtained. 

L' Union  Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts  appliques  a V Industrie, 


whose  work  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  which  has 
now  been  re-established  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Gui- 
chard,  has  just  opened  its  fourth  exhibition  at  the  Palais 
de  l’lndustrie.  Photography  takes  an  honourable  place, 
and  is  represented  by  some  beautiful  enamels  of  M.  le 
Comte  dc  lloydeville,  and  MM.  Gugenheim  et  Forest,  and 
by  some  fine  landscape  and  animal  studies  of  MM.  Quertier 
et  Cie,  Achille  et  Alexandre  Quinet,  Raphael,  &e. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
ASTRONOMY. 

BY  COLONEL  STUART  WORTLEY.* 

Having  been  asked  by  the  Astronomer -Royal  for  some 
information  in  connection  with  photographic  processes 
with  a view  to  their  being  used  for  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  having  had  the  advantage  of  discussion  of  the  various 
processes  with  my  friend  Captain  Abney,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  trausit  photographic  work,  I made  at  various 
times  during  the  past  summer  a number  of  experiments  in 
solar  photography,  the  result  of  which  may  possibly  be  of 
use  to  future  workers  in  this  branch  of  science. 

Taking  the  ordinary  commercial  collodions  manufactured 
for  photographic  processes,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  micrometrical  measurements, 
in  consequence  of  the  varying  amount  of  contraction  and 
expansion  possessed  by  the  collodion  film  in  its  wet  and 
dry  states.  To  counteract  this  difficulty  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  pyroxyline  with  the  maximum  of  water  added  to 
the  acids  which  they  will  bear  without  dissolving  the 
cotton  when  immersed  therein  ; and  it  is  also  desirable  to 
reduce  considerably  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  to 
sulphuric,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a film  which  shall 
neither  contract  nor  expand  when  either  wet  or  dry.  By 
using  such  a pyroxyline  I have  been  enabled  to  make  a 
film  on  which  the  most  delicate  micrometrical  measure- 
ments can  be  registered  with  absolute  perfection. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
astronomical  photography  is  the  radiation  and  halation 
produced  where  the  bright  and  dark  parts  of  the  picture 
meet.  This  appears  to  proceed  from  two  different  causes: 
one,  which  we  may  call  “ halation,’’  being  the  reflection  of 
light  back  from  the  glass  that  supports  the  film,  into  the 
film  itself  ; and  the  other,  which  I will  call  “ radiation,”  and 
which  appears  to  be  an  action  in  the  sensitive  molecules  of 
the  film  itself,  and  occurring  no  matter  on  what  support 
the  film  may  be  laid.  Halation  from  the  first  of  these  two 
causes  can  be  prevented  in  two  ways : one  method  being  to 
place  a dark  pigment  on  the  back  of  the  glass  plate,  and  in 
optical  contact  therewith  ; and  the  other,  and  far  preferable 
one,  to  stain  or  dye  the  film  itself  with  such  an  amount  of 
orange  or  red  colour  as  shall  stop  the  rays  of  light  from 
getting  down  to  the  glass  and  being  thence  reflected. 

But  the  radiation  which  takes  place  in  the  film  itself  is 
much  more  difficult  to  subdue,  cannot  be  subdued  by 
mechanical  means,  and  can  only  be  subdued  by  the  use  of 
certain  chemicals  in  the  film,  differing  somewhat  from 
those  in  use  in  the  ordinary  photographic  processes. 

Before  pointing  out  what  I consider  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  this  injurious  halation,  I will  point  out  what  I 
consider  it  to  be,  and  why  I consider  it  to  be  so.  I think 
the  radiation  in  photographic  films,  which  is  so  unplea- 
santly apparent  when  a bright  object  is  photographed  in 
close  proximity  to  a dark  one,  is  due  to  what  I may  call  a 
“creeping”  of  the  superabundant  light,  which  has  done 
its  work  on  the  bright  object,  over  and  into  the  darker 
portions  of  the  picture.  To  illustrate  this  argument  the 
following  fact  in  connection  with  dry-plate  photography 
should  bo  borne  in  mind : — If  a landscape  photograph  con- 
sisting of  trees  aud  sky  be  taken  in  a bright  and  actinic 


* Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast. 
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light,  and  wheu  a short  exposure  is,  therefore,  only  neces- 
sary, there  will  be  on  a rapid  dry  plate  but  little  radiation  ; 
but  if  the  same  view  be  taken  in  a dull  light,  and  when 
the  actinism  is  infinitely  less,  the  longer  exposure  required 
will  certainly  produce  a great  amount  of  radiation  from 
the  sky  over  the  trees.  Now  the  sky,  even  in  a dull  light, 
would  be  impressed  on  the  film  tolerably  rapidly,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  long  exposure  is  in  order  to  get  the  detail 
in  the  darker  parts  of  the  picture,  and  the  radiation  is 
thus  produced  by  the  creeping  of  the  superabundance  of 
light  that  has  already  finished  its  -work  on  the  sky  over 
the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  which  require  the  prolonged 
exposure.  That  this  “creeping  of  the  light"  does  take 
place,  the  following  experiment  will,  I think,  show  with 
certainty : — 

In  order  to  find  out  which  of  the  salts  of  silver  were 
least  liable  to  give  this  radiation,  I have  experimented 
with  a very  large  number  of  them,  to  which  I will  pre- 
sently allude ; and  the  following  singular  fact  was  dis- 
covered by  me  in  connection  with  the  chloride  of  silver, 
which  salt  has  much  more  tendency  to  give  radiation  than 
any  other  that  I have  experimented  with.  I had  found 
that  a sensitive  film  which  contained  a chloride  was  always 
possessed  of  less  satisfactory  keeping  qualities  than  one 
from  which  chloride  is  absent ; and  in  course  of  some  ex- 
periments on  the  various  keeping  qualities  of  plates 
between  exposure  and  development,  I came  across  the  fol- 
lowing singular  fact : — A dry  film  containing  a consider- 
able quantity  of  chloride  was,  after  exposure,  cut  in  half — 
one  half  developed  immediately,  and  the  other  half  put 
away  in  the  dark  for  forty-eight  hours.  It  was  found  that 
on  the  half  of  the  plate  that  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  for 
forty-eight  hours  the  “ blurring,”  as  it  is  called  by  photo- 
graphers, was  considerably  greater  than  on  the  half  plate 
that  was  developed  at  once  ; and  on  repeating  the  experi- 
ment several  times  I was  enabled  to  convince  myself  that 
the  action  of  radiation,  or  what  1 have  called  the  “creep- 
ing of  light,"  on  to  the  dark  parts  of  the  picture  continues 
after  the  film  has  been  removed  from  the  action  of  the 
light,  and  after  it  has  been  put  away  in  the  dark.  1 have 
noticed  this  with  chloride  of  silver  only,  but  I was  thus 
led  to  investigate  the  behaviour  of  other  salts  of  silver  in 
connection  with  this  radiation  of  light. 

No  photographic  process  gives  such  good  and  rapid  dry 
plates  as  the  one  in  which  an  emulsion  is  made  of  bromide 
of  silver  formed  in  the  presence  of  a large  excess  of  the 
nitrate  of  the  metal ; but  when  we  nse  the  bromide  alone, 
it  is  unfortunately  strongly  addicted  to  the  blurring  before 
spoken  of.  We  can,  however,  entirely  counteract  this 
tendency  by  the  use  of  other  salts  of  silver.  I will  not 
take  up  your  time  by  going  into  very  minute  details  on 
this  point,  but  will  merely  say  that  I have  found  that  the 
addition  either  of  the  malate,  succinate,  fluoride,  or  iodide 
of  silver  to  the  bromide  will,  if  used  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion, give  a sensitive  film  from  which  radiation  shall  be 
entirely  absent,  and  that  their  suitability  to  the  purpose  is 
found  in  the  order  in  which  I have  written  their  names ; 
and  with  a film  containing  a large  proportion  of  malate  of 
silver  I have  been  enabled  to  take  subjects  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  by  any  other  method,  owing  to  their 
strong  contrasts  of  black  and  white.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  these  salts  have  a peculiar  effect  on  the  colour 
of  the  finished  negative,  the  malate  giving  a golden  brown, 
the  succinate  a red  brown,  the  fluoride  a pink,  and  the 
iodide  a delicate  green.  It  is  also  a great  preventive  of 
radiation  to  add  nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  emulsion  ; and, 
whatever  other  salts  are  used,  this  should  never  be  omitted. 
1 may  also  mention  here  that  I have  found  these  various 
salts  to  act  in  a remarkable  manner  in  connection  with  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  and  to  give  peculiar  results  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  more  difficult  lines  thereof. 

There  is  one  final  point  as  to  the  obtaining  of  good  astro- 
nomical photographs.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  essential 
fiat  they  should  be  developed  by  the  strong  alkaline  method 


of  development  which  was  introduced  by  myself  iu  the 
course  of  last  year.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  old  method 
of  development  to  obtain  results  in  any  way  as  satisfactory 
as  those  obtained  by  my  new  method.  Not  only  is  there 
a very  great  increase  of  sensitiveness  obtained,  but  the 
development  is  unusually  certain  and  rapid  ; and  where  the 
sun  has  to  be  photographed  it  has  a peculiar  effect  in  giving 
the  outer  limb  clear  and  sharp.  Captain  Abney  has,  after 
many  experiments,  decided  on  using  my  method  of  deve- 
lopment for  the  dry  plates  used  at  the  transit  of  Venus; 
the  formula  being  a saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia with  sufficient  pyrogallic  acid,  and  bromide  of 
potassium  if  required. 


ON  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  MAPS  AND 
PLANS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

BY  CAPT.  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.* 

Our  president  has  already  remarked  on  the  necessity  of  a 
military  man  knowing  geography.  I venture  to  think  that 
topography  is  even  more  necessary.  A very  little  thought 
will  convince  those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not  hitherto 
considered  the  subject,  that  the  more  perfectly  the  officer 
commanding  an  army  in  the  field  knows  the  ground  on 
which  he  is  about  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  the  greater 
his  chance,  if  not  of  securing  victory,  of  at  least  making 
the  best  fight  possible. 

I will  not  take  up  time  by  enumerating  instances ; even 
recent  autumn  manoeuvre  experiences  may  possibly  occur 
to  some  of  you.  How,  for  instance,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  point  of  being  taken  prisoner,  escaped  by  an  intri- 
cate pathway  across  a bog,  over  which  his  enemy  was 
afraid  to  follow  him  ; and  you  can  understand  how  a 
deep,  unknown  ditch  may  foil  a charge  of  cavalry  ; and, 
in  short,  how,  in  a hundred  ways,  a good  knowledge  of  the 
country  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  general  in  command, 
but  for  all  the  officers  under  him.  Now  this  knowledge 
can,  in  but  the  very  rarest  instances,  be  what  is  called 
“ personal  ” knowledge ; and  if  it  should  happen  that 
there  is  one  officer  in  any  army  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  but 
very  few  will,  and  they  probably  will  not  be  the  men  who 
are  best  able  to  use  that  knowledge. 

But  if  every  officer  can  understand  a map,  and  if  a 
special  map  be  made  of  the  part  of  the  country  required 
to  be  known,  and  if  this  map  can  be  multiplied  so  rapidly 
that  within  a few  hours  after  it  has  been  completed,  a clear 
and  intelligible  copy  can  be  put  into  every  officer’s  hands, 
then  we  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  condition  of  perfect 
local  knowledge  throughout  the  army.  And  here  I would 
remark  that,  though  maps  of  civilized  countries  can  be  ob- 
tained, more  or  less  accurate,  yet  they  are  necessarily  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  a map,  however  good,  on  a scale  of 
ten  miles  to  an  inch,  cannot  possibly  show,  for  instance, 
such  a wall  as  helped  us  to  win  the  battle  of  Meance. 

The  Prussians,  with  that  forethought  which  so  entirely 
distinguishes  their  War  Office,  went  to  war  with  France 
thoroughly  prepared,  with  maps  revised  to  the  latest 
moment — so,  at  least,  it  is  said — and  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  had  to  resort,  on  any  large  scale,  to  the  ope- 
rations of  what  we  term  “ reconnaissances,"'  but  they  invari- 
ably made  the  officer  in  charge  of  any  post  map  out 
roughly  the  country  close  round  it,  as  a guide  to  the  gene- 
rals, in  regard  to  local  details.  I will,  however,  exhibit 
such  a piece  of  reconnaissance,  such  as  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  are  taught  to  make  • and  when  I tell  you 
that  we  have  at  present  in  the  army  systems  by  which 
this  kind  of  work  can  be  multiplied  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  an  hour  in  the  field,  you  will  see  that  at  least  we 
have  made  some  advance  since  the  time  when  all  the  officers 
of  the  Engineers  were  kept  up  all  night,  copying  by  hand 


* Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast. 
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the  rough  sketch,  almost  from  memory,  which  guided  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  into  Lucknow  at  his  relief  ; or,  again,  since 
the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  able  to  take 
his  army  across  the  stream  which  runs  past  Tar  ego,  from  a 
sketch  taken  by  an  Engineer  officer  while  at  full  galop.  In 
the  hope  that  a more  precise  description  of  the  method 
employed  may  be  interesting,  this  paper  has  been  written. 
And  here  1 may  say  that  the  duty  of  multiplication  of 
maps  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
as  the  professional  training  of  the  officers  is  such  as  renders 
them  more  practical  in  the  methods  employed,  and  also 
the  Sappers  under  them  for  this  particular  purpose  are  men 
whose  trade  is  that  of  lithography  or  photography. 

In  order  to  reproduce  plans  without  the  aid  of  light  it  is 
evident  that  but  two  methods  are  open — first,  either  the 
plan  must  be  drawn  in  copying-ink ; or,  second,  in  an  ink 
suitable  for  transfer  to  stone  or  zinc.  The  first  plan  is 
inadmissible,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  more  than  six 
copies  from  the  original.  The  other  method  is  that  which 
lias  hitherto  appeared  most  practicable.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  of  lithography  and  zincography 
will  know  that  any  subject  meant  to  be  reproduced  must 
be  drawn  in  a particular  kind  of  greasy  ink  on  a paper 
specially  prepared  for  it,  and  that  the  greatest  caution  is 
required  to  prevent  finger  marks,  caused  by  hot  fingers 
touching  the  paper,  from  being  transferred  with  the 
drawing.  The  prepared  paper  is  also  spoilt  by  moisture. 
The  ink  is  generally  in  an  inconvenient  form,  requiring 
rubbing  up  with  water  before  being  used.  Evidently, 
then,  there  was  a difficulty  in  the  way.  1 had  happened 
to  direct  my  attention  to  the  subject  for  other  purposes 
besides  that  indicated,  and  after  various  experiments  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  make  an  ink,  not  greasy,  but  yet 
capable  of  being  transferred  to  stone  or  zinc.  It  was  also 
unnecessary  to  use  the  prepared  paper,  the  subject  readily 
going  down  from  the  ordinary  kind.  This  had  important 
bearings,  as  it  was  immaterial  if  the  fingers  touched  the 
paper,  as  the  greasy  markings  from  them  could  be  destroyed 
before  transferring  it  to  the  stone. 

The  colour  of  the  ink,  which  was  my  great  difficulty,  is 
a black,  and  after  transfers  are  taken  from  it  the  original 
remains  nearly  unharmed.  It  has  been  adopted  into  the 
service  for  field  work,  as,  indeed,  it  has  for  the  depot  at 
Chatham  and  in  the  Surveyor-General  of  India’s  office. 
I exhibit  some  results  from  a reconnaissance  done  in . the 
field  with  it.  All  that  is  necessary  in  using  it  is  to  keep 
india-rubber  from  the  paper.  If  this  be  attended  to  it  will 
go  down  cleanly  and  well  to  the  stone  or  zinc.  The  stone 
or  zinc  plate  is  slightly  warmed,  the  grease  destroyed  by 
an  alkali,  and,  when  damp,  it  is  placed  on  the  one  or 
other,  and  passed  through  the  press,  when  it  will  be  found, 
in  rolling  upon  the  impression,  that  an  exact  facisimile  of 
the  sketch  is  produced.  Three  transfers  can  be  taken 
from  the  same  sketch,  and  within  one  hour  from  the  time 
of  receipt  of  a drawing  fifty  copies  can  be  issued.  It  has 
not  been  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  any  other  process  but 
this  in  the  field,  though,  doubtless,  improvements  in  the 
method  will  be  developed,  and  render  reproduction  still 
more  easy. 

The  next  branch  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention 
is  that  of  reproduction  by  means  of  photography.  It 
frequently  happens  that  one  plan  of  a district  may  have 
been  obtained,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  reproduce  it  on 
a large  scale  or  on  the  same  scale. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  enlargements  from  an  accu- 
rate map — say  from  the  one-inch  scale  to  the  six-inch  scale 
— are  often  most  useful,  enabling  the  reconnoitering  parties 
to  put  in  details  without  absolutely  re-surveying  the  ground. 
As  a rule,  a negative  is  taken  by  the  ordinary  processes, 
and,  if  only  three  or  four  copies  be  required,  prints  are 
made  on  common  salted  paper,  or  on  linen,  a supply  of 
both  being  taken  in  the  field.  Preferably  one  would  use 
the  former,  and  mount  it  on  the  latter.  When  over  half- 
a-dozen  copies  are  required  we  use  a species  of  photolitho- 


graphy. That  method  practised  at  Southampton  was 
originally  adopted,  but  it  has  again  been  our  good  fortune 
at  Chatham  to  introduce  a modification  into  the  system 
which  is  easier  to  apply  in  the  field.  This  I have  called 
“ papyrotypy.” 

The  following  is  a brief  description  of  Sir  H.  James's 
method Paper  is  coated  with  gelatine,  and  rendered  sen- 
sitive to  light  by  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The 
action  of  light  on  this  salted  gelatine  is  to  render  it  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  also  incapable  of  absorbing  water. 
Thus,  if  this  sensitive  paper  be  placed  under  a negative  of 
which  the  black  lines  of  the  original  are  represented  by 
transparent  glass,  and  the  whites  of  the  paper  by  an 
opaque  deposit  of  silver  on  silver  and  mercury,  the  lines 
printed  on  the  gelatinised  paper  will  becomes  insoluble  in 
any  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  whilst  the  white  portions  will 
absorb  cold  water,  and  actually  dissolve  away  in  hot.  Up 
to  this  stage  this  process  and  papyrotype  are  alike.  In  the 
Southampton  method,  the  paper,  after  beingprinted  upon  by 
the  action  of  light,  is  covered  with  a very  fine  layer  of  greasy 
and  resinous  ink.  The  back  of  the  paper  is  next  floated 
on  hot  water,  thus  penetrating  to  the  gelatine,  softening 
it,  and  rendering  it  liquid.  It  is  then  taken  on  to  a flat 
inclined  surface,  and  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  the  soluble 
parts  are  all  sponged  away,  carrying  with  them  the  ink 
that  covered  them,  and  leaving  the  lines  represented  by 
black  ink  in  minute  ridges  of  gelatine.  Evidently  now 
we  have  a drawing  in  greasy  ink  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  stone  or  zinc. 

In  papyrotypy  the  paper,  after  being  taken  from  the 
printing  frame,  is  immersed  in  cold  water  at  once,  thus 
stopping  nearly  all  further  action  of  light,  for  bichromated 
gelatine  is  only  slightly  sensitive  whefi  wet.  It  is  blotted 
with  blotting-paper  to  get  rid  of  surface  moisture,  and 
then  a soft  gelatine  roller  charged  with  greasy  ink  is  passed 
over  the  surface.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
where  the  light  has  acted  there  alone  the  gelatine  does  not 
absorb  water,  and  as  water  repels  grease,  the  greasy  ink 
will  only  take  on  those  parts  which  have  been  acted  upon 
by  light ; hence  we  have  a facsimile  of  the  original. 
Owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  gelatine  when  wet,  the  copy 
is  sometimes  finer  in  detail  than  the  original.  The  beuelit 
of  this  plan  in  the  field  is  that  no  hot  water  is  requisite, 
and  that  after  one  transfer  has  been  taken  upon  zinc  or 
stone,  another  can  be  rolled  in  on  the  paper  and  a fresh 
transfer  made.  Another  point  I lay  stress  upon  is  that  the 
greasy  ink  is  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  not  o;i  ridges 
of  gelatine.  After  transfer  to  zinc  or  stone  as  many  copies 
as  may  be  required  can  be  pulled  off  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
or  eighty  an  hour  from  one  press.  This  process  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  found  to  answer  well  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

V. 

Manipulations. 

Vert  much  more  depends,  in  the  mode  of  working,  on  the 
precise  details  of  manipulation,  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Success  and  economy  are  both  secured  by  going  the  right 
way  to  work.  Mr.  Hearn’s  hints  are  very  valuable,  espe- 
cially for  working  on  a large  scale.  He  says : — 

“ Unless  photography  is  practised  on  a very  small  scale, 
the  paper  had  better  be  floated  in  whole  sheets,  and  not 
cut  up,  as  is  sometimes  done,  into  half  and  quarter  sheets. 

“ For  the  purpose  of  silvering  or  floating  the  paper,  a 
porcelain  dish  should  be  obtained,  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  use ; and  when  the  printing  solution  is  properly 
filtered,  it  should  be  poured  into  it. 

“ Rubbles  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  after  it 
is  poured  into  the  dish  should  be  skimmed  off — if  they 
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do  not  break  of  their  own  accord — before  the  albumen 
paper  is  placed  on  the  bath.  If  the  bubbles  do  not  break 
of  their  own  accord,  pour  about  an  ounce  of  ninety-five 
per  cent,  alcohol  into  the  solution,  and  stir  well  with  a 
glass  rod ; or  always  keep  a lump  of  camphor  in  the 
bottle  into  which  the  solution  is  poured  after  use. 

“ Considerable  mechanical  skill  is  required  in  silvering 
the  paper  properly.  By  proper  treatment  of  the  paper 
whilst  silvering,  many  of  the  photographic  printer’s  troubles 
are,  in  a great  measure,  lessened. 

“ Many  photographic  printers,  in  placing  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  bath,  take  hold  of  two  corners  diagonally, 
and  place  the  centre  of  the  sheet  on  the  bath  first,  and 
then  in  turn  the  two  sides.  In  this  way  there  will  be  a 
row  of  bubbles  (minute  in  size)  at  that  place  where  the 
paper  first  touches  the  bath,  and  which  will  take  all  the 
spare  breath  of  the  printer  to  break  by  blowing,  and  while 
this  blowiug  is  being  done  the  paper  will  be  silvering 
unevenly. 

“ Lay  the  dish  on  a bench  in  a room  darkened  with  dark 
yellow  curtains,  and  have  the  length  of  the  dish  run  from 
your  right  to  your  left  hand,  as  you  stand  facing  it. 

“ In  preparing  to  lay  the  sheet  on  the  bath,  first  turn 
up  the  four  corners  of  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  sensitized 
at  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  so  that  you 
can  readily  lift  it  from  the  bath  without  having  your  fingers 
come  in  contact  with  the  solution.  I also,  especially  when 
the  paper  is  dry,  gently  draw  my  thumb-nail  along  the 
sides  of  the  back  of  the  paper,  at  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  being  careful  in  doing  so  not  to 
crack  or  break  the  albumen.  This  is  done  so  that  the 
sides  of  the  paper  will  curve  evenly  in  the  silvering,  and 
there  will  not  be  any  sharp  angles  to  it,  causing  it  to  sink 
below  the  surface,  and  the  solution  to  flow  upon  the  back 
of  the  sheet,  thus  spoiling  the  paper. 

“ Re7narL — The  sheet  of  albumen  paper  as  it  lies  before 
you  in  the  drawer  is  supposed  to  be  back  up,  and  conse- 
quently albumen  side  down. 

“Take  up  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  sheet  (the 
length  of  it  should  run  from  your  right  to  your  left  hand) 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  lower  left-hand  corner  with 
your  left  hand,  and  let  the  sheet  assume  a curved  position, 
the  right  hand  beiug  highest.  Lay  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  sheet  (which  you  have  hold  of  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand)  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  dish,  midway  between  the  right  and  left-hand 
corners,  keeping  hold  of  the  turned-up  corner  while  it  is 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  corner  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  dish.  As  you  hold  the  sheet  at  present,  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  is  up  in  the  air,  being  held  there 
with  the  right  hand. 

“Now  draw  the  corner  that  is  on  the  solution  gently 
towards  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  dish,  and  at  the 
same  time  slowly  lower  the  paper  on  the  bath  with  the 
x'ight  hand,  so  that  by  the  time  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
of  the  paper  reaches  its  proper  place,  the  whole  of  the  sheet 
will  be  lying  in  the  solution. 

“ The  drawing  of  the  paper  towards  you  drives  the 
bubbles  that  may  be  on  the  bath  before  the  sheet,  so  that 
when  the  sheet  is  all  on  the  bath  the  bubbles,  if  there  are 
any,  will  be  along  the  edges  of  and  beyond  the  paper. 
A slight  tap  on  the  back  of  the  paper  may  be  necessary, 
but  that  is  all. 

“ While  drawing  the  corner  towards  you,  and  lowering 
the  others,  be  careful  that  you  do  not  dip  the  edges  of  the 
sides  of  the  paper  below  the  surface  of  the  solution. 

“ If  there  should  be  a few  drops  of  the  solution  on  the 
back  of  the  sheet  while  on  the  bath,  they  should  imme- 
diately be  blotted  off  to  dryness  with  white  blotting-paper. 

“ Frequently  when  the  sheet  is  first  placed  on  the  bath, 
especially  during  the  cold  weather,  the  edges  of  the  paper 
will  curl  over.  This  is  a frequent  occurrence  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  where  the  albumen  paper  has  been  for  a long 
time  albumenized.  Breathing  gently  (not  blowiug)  will 


immediately  flatten  it.  The  principal  reason  why  this 
occurs  is  because  the  paper  is  too  dry,  .as  the  moist  air  of 
the  breath  plainly  proves,  and  hence  a remedy  shows  itself  : 
keep  the  paper  in  a very  moist  place  for  a day  before 
sensitizing  it. 

“ After  the  paper  has  been  silvered  long  enough,  it  is 
then  to  be  raised  from  the  bath.  Take  hold  of  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  with  the  left  hand,  and  slowly  raise  the 
paper  until  the  upper  left-hand  corner  can  be  caught  hold 
of  and  held  with  the  right  hand.  Keep  slowly  raising  the 
sheet  until  all  the  corners  are  off,  and  then  let  the  few 
drops  drain  off  that  corner  which  was  placed  on  the  bath 
last. 

“Hang  the  paper  in  a dark  closet  to  dry,  having  that 
corner  the  lowest  from  which  the  solution  was  drained  off 
into  the  bath.  Use  a spring  nipper  to  suspend  the  paper 
by  while  drying,  or  hang  it  on  poles,  the  sheets  being 
placed  diagonally,  albumen  side  up,  the  pole  running  from 
corner  to  corner  under  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  This  last 
method  prevents  the  solution  from  draining  to  one  end  of 
the  sheet,  as  it  will  do  when  hung  at  full  length,  unless  the 
surplus  be  removed  by  one  of  the  methods  hereafter 
described.  An  even  coat  of  the  solution  is  thus  given  to 
the  paper,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  will  print  alike.  The 
bath  should  be  stirred  every  time  a sheet  of  paper  has 
been  removed  from  it. 

“ It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  draw  the  sheet  of  paper,  upon 
removing  it  from  the  bath,  across  a glass  rod  [see  fig.], 


or  if  the  edge  of  the  dish  is  even,  then  over  that,  so  as  to 
leave  the  superfluous  solution  in  the  bath.  I am  very  much 
in  favour  of  using  blotting-paper  for  the  purpose  of  blotting 
the  paper  as  it  leaves  the  bath,  and  then  give  the  final 
drying  to  the  paper  by  artificial  heat. 

“ After  the  bath  has  been  standing  for  some  time  with- 
out being  in  use,  there  will  be  a reddish  scum  on  the  surface 
of  it,  which  should  be  removed  with  strips  of  white 
bibulous  paper  before  another  sheet  is  floated. 

“The  time  for  floating  the  paper  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  bath,  the  temperature  of  both  the  bath  and 
weather,  the  brand  of  paper  used,  and  the  class  of  nega- 
tives that  are  to  be  printed.  As  a general  thing,  the  paper 
is  floated  from  twenty  to  sixty  seconds  in  the  summer, 
while  in  winter  it  is  floated  from  forty-five  seconds  to  one 
minute  and  three-quarters. 

“There  are  so  many  local  things  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state  exactly  as  to 
how  long  the  paper  will  have  to  be  floated,  and  the 
beginner  will  have  to  make  this  his  constant  study,  to 
learn  the  exact  number  of  seconds  necessary. 

“The  double  albumenized  paper  should  be  silvered  a 
much  longer  time  than  the  single,  and  to  prevent  cracking 
of  the  film  the  paper  should  be  damp  before  handling  it 
for  floating,  and  the  finished  prints,  after  washing,  should 
be  kept  wet  until  mounted. 

“ When  the  bath  is  not  in  use,  and  is  in  the  silvering 
dish,  it  should  always  be  covered  up. 

“ Four  the  bath  back  into  the  bottle  every  night,  wash 
the  dish  out  thoroughly,  saving  the  first  two  washings,  and, 
until  again  wanted,  set  it  away,  bottom  upwards,  on  a 
shelf  covered  with  clean  paper.” 


Literary. — Once  a Week  begins  a new  lease  of  life  on 
September  5th.  It  is  to  be  altered  in  size  and  appearance, 
illustrated,  and  made  to  occupy  the  vacant  ground  awaiting  a 
tenant;  for  though  wo  have  several  comic  and  satirical  papers, 
wo  have  no  magazine  professedly  humorous,  and  giving  novels 
and  sketches  of  the  Lover,  Lever,  Cockton,  or  Smedley  school. 
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AIDS  TO  PROTECTION  OP  ART  COPYRIGHT. 
A legal  remedy,  it  has  been  said,  is  open  to  every  man 
who  is  robbed  or  wronged  ; and  so  also,  it  lias  been  rejoined, 
is  the  London  Tavern.  The  truth  is,  a legal  remedy,  even 
for  a wrong  which  definitely  contravenes  the  law,  is  only 
available  to  him  who  has  not  only  money  in  his  purse,  but 
has  also  leisure  to  pursue  his  remedy.  One  of  the  irri- 
tating forms  of  wrong  to  which  the  photographer  is  subject 
is  frequent  production  of  unauthorized  copies  of  his  work, 
for  which  neither  remuneration  nor  acknowledgment  is  re- 
ceived. Where  the  piracy  to  which  the  photographer  is 
subject  is  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  heavy  loss,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  invoke  the  troublesome  remedy  which 
the  law  provides  : we  say  troublesome,  because  any  kind 
ot  legal  proceedings  are  inevitably  troublesome,  and  full  of 
anxiety  to  all  who  have  not  purchased  familiarity  by  dire 
experience.  But  an  especially  annoying  form  of  piracy  is 
that  to  which  the  best  photographers  are  must  subject, 
namely,  the  use  of  their  work  as  copies  for  the  engraver 
or  publisher  of  illustrated  journals,  who  frequently  fails 
even  to  pay  the  poor  compliment  of  acknowledging  the 
source  to  which  he  is  indebted. 

We  have  before  us  a prospectus  of  a company  which 
proposes  to  supply  a remedy  for  these  evils.  The  “ Illus- 
tration Company,”  the  initiation  of  which  is,  we  believe, 
due  to  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn,  a gentleman  who  has  been 
considerably  interested  in  the  questiou  of  art  copyright, 
undertakes  to  do  for  artists  and  photographers  something 
similar  to  that  which  the  Dramatic  Authors’  Society  does 
for  dramatic  writers.  It  offers  to  all  its  members  a much 
readier  facility  than  they  individually  secure  for  obtaining 
recognition  and  remuneration  for  the  use,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  of  copyright  pictures;  and  whilst  it  affords  to 
publishers  a ready  opportunity  of  acquiring  familiarity 
with  works  available  for  their  purpose,  it  removes  any 
temptation  to  itrnore  the  origin  of  such  works,  or  make 
piratical  use  of  them.  In  many  cases  photographs  are 
employed  by  publishers  without  acknowledgment  or  pay- 
ment, because  some  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  legitimate 
recipient  of  such  honorarium,  and  it  is  easier  to  ignore  the 
claim  than  to  find  the  claimant.  The  proposed  registry 
will  remove  all  difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  whilst  the 
establishment  of  a moderate  scale  of  fees  for  use  of  copy- 
right will  tend  to  secure  due  regard  for  an  author’s  rights, 
the  extended  and  systematic  payment  of  small  fees  may 
prove  lucrative  to  the  photographer.  In  any  case,  the 
scheme  is  a promising  one,  and  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  photographers. 


The  projected  plan  is  very  simple.  A central  registry 
of  copyright  pictures  available  for  engraving  is  to  be,  or 
has  been,  established,  where  examples  and  lists  of  such 
works  will  be  kept.  Publishers  desirous  of  producing 
such  works  for  illustration  in  any  form  will  receive  a 
written  permission  on  specific  terms  to  make  use  of  the 
pictures  in  question  ; quarterly  accounts  and  the  fees  due 
being  rendered  to  the  author  of  the  picture,  with  a deduc- 
tion of  ten  per  cent,  for  working  expenses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  simple,  nothing  more  desirable. 


SOCIAL  GATHERINGS  AMONGST  PHOTO- 
GRAPHERS. 

It  is  a note-worthy  fact  that  the  two  most  active,  and 
efficient,  and  peaceful  photographic  societies  at  the  present 
time  in  existence  are  distinguished  by  a more  essentially 
social  relation  than  any  other  of  the  existing  societies. 
We  refer  to  the  South  London  Society  and  the  Edinburgh 
Society.  For  enduring  vitality,  activity,  maintenance  of 
interest,  and  absence  of  serious  feuds  or  misunderstandings, 
we  suppe  se  the  two  societies  named  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  other.  And,  coincident  with  these  qualities,  may  be 
noted  the  fact  that  both  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  meet- 
ings in  which  social  enjoyments  form  a pleasant  feature  of 
the  gatherings. 

The  South  London  Society  has  for  some  time  past  had 
an  annual  dinner  in  winter,  and  out-door  meeting  and 
social  re-union  in  summer ; and  its  genial  and  esteemed, 
president  has  for  years  past  annually  invited  the  members 
to  a festive  meeting  at  his  house.  On  Saturday  last  a new 
feature  characterized  the  annual  out-door  meeting,  which 
was  held  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry  invited  the  members  to  visit  the  new  studio  he 
recently  described,  and  his  landscape  studio  just  finished.* 
In  the  pleasant  garden  a marquee  was  erected,  and  an 
excellent  cold  collation  provided  for  the  members.  This 
was  but  the  prelude  to  a delightful  evening,  in  which  music, 
conversation,  examination  of  pictures,  and  varied  refresh- 
ment were  combined,  the  graceful  and  kindly  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Fry  pervading  and  leavening  the 
whole  proceedings.  In  response  to  the  health  proposed 
by  the  rev.  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Fry  incidentally 
remarked  that  it  was  his  aim  to  set  the  ball  a-rolling.  And 
it  is  to  this  point  our  remarks  are  chiefly  directed.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  kindly  suggestion,  not  as  ostentatiously 
setting  an  example,  Mr.  Fry  expressed  a hope  that  similar 
meetings  would  become  more  common  amongst  photo- 
graphers ; and  every  one  who  has  been  present  at  any  of 
them  must  echo  the  wish.  How  much  good  they  might 
effect,  and  how  much  evil  they  might  avert,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  “ parent  society,”  which  has  just — finally,  we 
hope — got  through  a series  of  troubles  and  convulsions, 
might  possibly  have  escaped  them  all,  if  more  personal 
intimacy  and  esprit  tie  corps  had  subsisted  amongst  the 
members,  and  the  shock  which  has  weakened  the  strength 
and  wasted  the  time  of  the  society  need  never  have  been 
suffered  ; for  whatever  of  constitutional  imperfection  might 
exist  to  give  colour  to  the  demands  for  change,  it  was  to 
petty  personal  jealousies  and  rancours  the  origin  of  the 
agitation  was  solely  due.  Not  simply  in  averting  suoh 
evils  would  more  friendly  intercourse  be  valuable  : there 
are  many  points  of  mutual  professional  advantage  which 
might  be  aided  iu  the  informal  intercourse  which  such 
occasions  facilitate.  It  docs  not  require  argument,  how- 
ever, to  enforce  a point  of  this  kind.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  such  re-unions  are  very  pleasant ; and  that  suggestion 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  secure  for  them  extended 
consideration. 


* A description  of  this  landsoape  studio  is  in  type,  and  will  appear  in 
our  next. 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  this  year  at  Belfast, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Tyndall,  F.ll.S.,  has 
just  concluded.  The  meeting  has  not  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  those  held  by  the  Association.  The  usual 
soirees,  excursions,  and  sectional  meetings  have  been  held  ; 
the  usual  lionizing  of  one  or  two  distinguished  visitors ; 
the  usual  flutter  of  excitement  in  relation  to  the  papers  on 
educational  and  social  questions  by  ladies.  But  the  meet- 
ing marks  no  special  advance  in  science,  no  announcement 
of  any  discovery,  no  important  practical  step  gained.  The 
president’s  address  issued  in  general  disappointment.  It 
was  naturally  expected  that  the  opening  address  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  science  would  have 
contained  some  brilliant  exposition  of  the  progress  and 
present  position  of  those  branches  of  science  with  which 
the  name  of  Tyndall  is  associated,  if  not  of  the  recent 
advance  of  science  generally.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, entered  into  the  presidential  address.  It  consisted 
rather  of  a discourse  on  teleology — lengthy,  superficial, 
nebulous,  eloquent — more  closely  bordering  on  philosophy 
than  science.  It  does  not  enter  into  our  province  in  these 
columns  to  examine  or  criticise  such  an  address  ; but  we 
cannot  avoid  referring  to  the  strange  irony  which  seems 
involved  in  the  fact  that  the  inaugural  address  at  an 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science  should  intimate 
that  the  final  outcome  of  the  study  of  science  was  identical 
in  its  fundamental  ideas  with  the  doctrines  of  Democritus, 
Epicurus,  and  Lucretius.  In  seeking  for  the  origin  of  life, 
force,  thought,  Professor  Tyndall  finds  all  in  matter.  Lu- 
cretius held  that  matter  was  eternal,  that  its  ultimate  form 
was  indivisible  atoms,  and  that  the  “ mechanical  shock  ” of 
these  atoms  was  the  all-sufficient  cause  of  the  universe  and 
all  it  contains.  Professor  Tyndall,  abandoning  (to  use  his 
own  words)  all  disguise,  confesses  that,  prolonging  his  vision 
backward  across  the  boundary  of  the  experimental  evidence, 
he  discerns  in  matter  “ the  promise  and  potency  of  every 
form  and  quality  of  life.”  But  he  admits  the  existence  of 
an  “ insoluble  mystery  ” in  the  evolution  of  life,  and  thinks 
that  the  admission  of  this  mystery  saves  him  from  the 
imputation  of  “ very  rank  materialism.”  This  presentation 
of  “ vacant  chaff,  well  meant,  for  grain,”  startled  many, 
depressed  more,  and  left  a general  feeling  of  surprise  and 
disappointment. 

Papers  of  photographic  interest  have  not  been  numerous, 
nothing  distinctly  relating  to  photography  except  the  papers 
of  Col.  Wortley  and  Captain  Abney, ‘which  appear  on  another 
page,  having  been  read.  Photography,  however,  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  incidentally  as  aiding  in  many  branches 
of  science.  Photographic  illustrations  of  various  matters 
abound.  In  the  geographical  section  we  learn  of  its  value 
in  aiding  the  spread  of  accurate  knowledge,  especially  in 
multiplying  maps  and  charts  in  various  sizes.  Its  value 
in  doing  this  without  any  error  in  scale  or  any  distortion 
that  can  be  detected  by  the  most  rigid  examination,  was 
first  proved,  we  are  told,  to  be  “ practicable,  and  was 
adopted,  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  in  1854  by 
Major-General  Sir  Ilenry  James,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  publication  of  the  Government  maps  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  the  various  scales.  Since  that  date 
the  necessity  of  rapidly  producing,  multiplying,  enlarging, 
and  reducing  maps  has  tended  towards  the  development  of 
various  photographic  processes  which  have  been  brought 
to  such  a high  state  of  perfection.  During  the  last  five 
years  photograph  negatives  on  glass  covering  an  area  of 
10,071  square  feet  of  silver  prints  were  prepared  and  used 
in  the  various  stages  of  the  survey.  An  area  of  959  square 
feet  of  the  negatives  was  also  used  in  produciug  13,595  maps 
on  various  scales  by  the  photo-zincographic  process,  which 

* Promised  copy  of  Captain  Abney’s  paper  on  Photography  in  Connection 
with  the  Transit  of  Venus  had  not  reached  us  when  we  went  to  press. — En . 


was  also  introduced  by  Major-General  Sir  Henry  James. 
It  was  by  similar  processes  that  the  Germans  were  enabled 
to  provide  the  enormous  number  of  copies  of  the  various 
sheets  of  the  map  of  France  required  during  the  war  of 
1870-1.”  Of  its  value  in  a somewhat  similar  direction 
details  were  given  by  Lieut.  Chermside,  in  his  account  of 
his  experiences  in  arctic  photography. 

Bearing  on  the  science  of  light.  Professor  Roscoe’s 
description  of  a new  actinometric  instrument  was  interest- 
ing. it  was  described  as  an  automatic  instrument  for 
measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light.  It  consists  of  a 
clock,  attached  to  the  minute  hand  of  which  is  a wheel 
with  platinum  points  at  different  distances  along  the  peri- 
phery ; as  these  points  touch  a platinum  tipped  wire,  which 
rests  upon  the  wheel,  a connection  is  effected  by  means  of 
which  a galvanic  current  puts  in  motion  a cylinder.  Round 
this  cylinder  is  rolled  sensitive  paper,  exposed  through  a 
disc  in  an  insulator  to  the  action  of  the  light.  The  paper 
exposed  to  this  disc  is  blackened  by  the  light,  and  as  the 
cylinder  revolves  is  carried  away  and  preserved  for  future 
observation.  The  instrument  thus  takes  incessant  obser- 
vations, hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  without  the 
work  of  a single  attendant  except  to  wind  the  clock.  It 
is  already  in  work  at  Kew,  and  will  possibly  be  shortly 
adopted  throughout  the  meteorological  observatories  of 
Russia.  Its  importance  outside  photography  may  be 
recognized  when  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  Professor  is 
recollected,  that  we  are  so  affected  by  the  varieties  of  the 
chemical  action  that  the  eleven  year  periods  of  the  sun 
spots  correspond  to  the  violence  of  Eastern  tornados  and 
to  the  good  vintage  years  of  Europe. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC 
EXHIBITION. 

[from  oup.  own  correspondent.] 

The  forty-second  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
technic Society,  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  was  of 
a mediocre  character  ; and  in  no  department  was  it  more 
manifest  than  in  that  which  may  be  called  our  own. 

Exhibits  and  exhibitors  showed  a considerable  falling  off 
from  previous  years.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  several 
causes : the  repeated  changes  in  the  executive,  the  want 
of  publicity  in  regard  to  the  exhibition — no  announce- 
ment, either  by  advertisement  or  paragraph,  appeared  in 
the  News,  as  in  former  years— and  the  re-imposition  of  the 
rule  which  precludes  medallists  of  the  two  previous 
exhibitions  from  receiving  the  same  award  at  the  current 
one,  a change  from  which  the  exhibition  most  inevitably 
and  righteously  suffers. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Saunderson,  of  Manchester,  shows  five 
18  X 22  pictures  of  Welsh  scenery ; the  best  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  the  whole  of  the  large  pictures,  “ At 
Aberglaslyn,”  is  well  worthy  of  the  first  silver  medal 
awarded  to  it.  The  other  pictures  by  this  exhibitor  are 
very  ambitious  in  the  extent  of  country  they  represent, 
and  although,  no  doubt,  interesting  of  that  which  they 
pourtray,  yet  of  necessity  somewhat  tame  and  flat. 

Messrs.  Hudson  and  Purnell,  of  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
are  again  exhibitors  of  the  same  size  views  of  their  locality, 
and  obtain  a first  silver  medal  for  their  “ Crab  and  Lob- 
ster,” which  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  appropriate 
if  appended  to  their  “ Cascade,  Shauklin  Chine.” 

Messrs.  Alfred  and  John  Bool  have  five  of  the  same  size 
pictures,  in  what  may  be  termed  their  peculiar  style — very 
sunny,  but  not  particularly  sharp.  “ On  the  River  Wey  ’ 
is  certainly  the  best,  and  rewarded  with  a second  silver 
medal,  and  a purchaser. 

Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell’s  two  pictures  have  considerable 
manipulative  skill,  as  well  as  choice  of  subject,  and  obtain 
a first  bronze  medal ; the  same  award  being  given  to  the 
enamels  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  of  Hull. 

Mr.  Cooking’s  pictures  are  scarcely  equal  to  his  exhibits 
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of  previous  years.  An  enlarged  portrait  in  carbon,  finished 
in  water  colours  by  Mr.  Bennett  Lowe,  is  yet  under  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  amateur  department  there  are  only  three  exhi- 
bitors : Mr.  F.  Beasley,  juu.,  with  sixteen  10x12;  Mr. 
John  II.  Morgan,  of  Clifton,  with  twelve  10x12;  and 
Mr.  IV.  J.  A.  Grant,  with  a frame  of  five  cabinet  views. 

Mr.  Beasley’s  pictures  are  not  so  pretentious  in  size 
as  the  professionals’,  yet  what  they  so  lack  they  make 
up  in  point  of  quality,  in  which  they  may  be  deemed 
superior.  Water,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  bete  noir  of 
photographers,  seems  to  be  under  perfect  command  of  this 
gentleman,  as  may  be  particularly  instanced  in  the  perfect 
rendering  of  it  in  a “ View  at  Streatley.”  A first  bronze 
medal  is  certainly  not  sutlicient  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  of  this  fine  series  of  pictures ; and  here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  on  each  of  this  exhibitor’s  pictures  is  a note 
stating  the  process  (Fothergill),  the  number  of  days  between 
preparation  and  exposure,  and  also  between  exposure  and 
development.  If  all  exhibitors  were  to  do  the  same,  and 
append  the  make  of  collodion  and  nature  of  lens,  they  would 
make  their  contributions  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  series  are  all  by  wet  collodion,  and  are 
not  over-rated  by  the  award  of  a first  bronze  medal. 
Where  all  are  good  it  is  hard  to  choose,  but  preference 
must  be  given  to  his  water  scenes,  particularly  “ The  Mill 
Dam  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most — the  quiet 
liquidity  of  the  pool,  or  the  slender  cascades  trickling  over 
the  dam. 

A good  word  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Grant’s  frame ; the 
contents,  though  the  smallest  in  size  of  any,  are  perfect 
gems. 


THE  STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  R.  W.  ALDRIDGE. 

I always  feel  a pleasure  in  reading  any  communication 
with  Mr.  Bovey’s  name  attached  to  it.  A mixture 
of  practical  sense  and  gentlemanly  feeling  is  sure  to  per- 
vade the  letter.  Were  all  photographers  to  think  and 
act  in  the  same  spirit,  I am  convinced  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  unsatisfactory  view  of  our  art 
taken  by  the  general  public.  That  such  an  impression  does 
prevail  in  the  outside  world  1 have  only  too  good  reason 
to  know  from  personal  experience  ; more  especially  from  the 
good-natured  expressions  of  surprise  on  the  part  of  my 
friends  that  an  artist  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
photography.  These  people  have  evidently  settled  the  fine 
art  pretensions  of  photography  in  a way  far  from  compli- 
mentary to  the  younger  sister,  and  even  seem  to  consider 
that  there  is  something  incompatible  between  the  pursuit 
as  a profession  and  the  ordinary  work  of  an  artist.  I 
generally  meet  such  an  objection  by  producing  some  work 
in  which  the  artistic  element  is  conspicuous.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  better  for  such  a purpose  than  the 
“ Stolen  Moments  ” of  Hubbard — a small,  but,  to  my  think- 
ing, the  most  perfect,  specimen  of  combination  printing 
that  has  yet  been  exhibited  ? 

It  seems  difficult  to  give  any  one  satisfactory  reason  for 
this  very  prejudiced  view  of  the  case.  Doubtless  the  low 
prices  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  Probably, 
if  the  suggestion  made  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
that  photographs  should  be  charged  twenty  guineas  each, 
were  carried  out,  it  would  be  b tter  for  the  art,  and  for  some 
of  its  professors.  The  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  getting 
the  public  to  agree  to  such  a proposition.  That  the  Bohe- 
mians of  the  black  art,  who  waylay  us  in  every  suburban 
road — who  choose  the  Sunday  especially  to  ply  their  voca- 
tion in  the  streets  of  Kew  or  Richmond,  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  and  other  similar  places — that  these  gentry  whocluster 
together  at  our  watering  places,  and  produce  their  new  horrors 
of  the  sea-shore  at  the  rather  extravagant  price  of  sixpence 
each,  should  give  to  the  world  in  general  an  unfavourable 
impression,  is  not  surprising.  These  itinerants  bear  some- 
thing like  the  same  relation  to  the  skilled  photographer 


that  the  organ-grinder  has  to  the  musician.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  while  these  fellows  are  seen  everywhere,  the 
works  of  our  really  great  masters — the  Crawshays,  the  Blan- 
chards, the  Robinsons — are  still,  I regret  to  say,  seldom  seen, 
and,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  comparatively  un- 
known. It  happens,  too,  that  some  of  the  names  most 
familiar  to  the  public  in  connection  with  the  art  owe  their 
success  to  a certain  mechanical  skill,  and  still  more  to  their 
aptitude  for  business,  rather  than  to  any  high  artistic 
qualities,  which  in  most  cases  are  principally  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  To  publish  a number  of  cartes  of  clergy- 
men— or,  still  better,  of  actresses  in  their  stage  * undress  ’ — 
is  now  the  shortest  road  to  commercial  success.  The 
public,  who  hear  their  names  most  frequently  repeated, 
naturally  conclude  they  are  the  principal  representatives  of 
the  art. 

There  is  at  the  present  time,  and  that,  too,  by  some  of  our 
best  practitioners,  a great  complaint  of  declining  patronage, 
and  a probability,  from  what  I hear,  that  more  than  one  of 
our  once  successful  men  will  come  to  grief  this  winter. 
Whether  this  want  of  patronage  is  owing  to  the  low  estimate 
of  the  art,  is,  of  course,  open  to  question  ; it  seems,  however, 
likely  enough.  Mr.  Bovey  has  made  some  suggestions  for 
remedying  this  untoward  position  of  things;  to  which  I 
will  add  a few  ideas  of  my  own,  drawn  principally  from 
analogy  with  the  sister  art  of  painting. 

Mr.  Bovey  thinks  we  want  “ some  institution  whero 
membership  would  be  regarded  as  the  highest  seat  of  honour, 
whose  certificates  might  be  accepted  by  the  outside  world  as 
a certain  proof  of  extraordinary  skill  and  intelligence 
possessed  by  each  legitimate  holder.  R. A.  sets  the  status  of 
the  princes  of  the  artistic  world  on  an  unchallenged  throne. 
F.R.P.S.  would  doubtless  set  photography  on  its  proper  and 
merited  footing.”  It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  an  associa- 
tion of  our  principal  photographers  with  higher  aims,  and 
an  exhibition  of  a much  more  permanent  character,  than  any 
we  have  yet  had.  London  is  able  to  support  about  a dozen 
picture  exhibitions  generally  open  for  about  three  months 
at  a time,  and  some  of  them  exhibiting  twice  in  the  year. 
Surely  there  is  room  in  this  great  metropolis  for  a photo- 
graphic exhibition  lasting  two  or  three  months,  if  well 
placed  and  well  advertised.  Picture  exhibitions  are 
generally  found  at  least  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  in  some 
instances  produce  a considerable  profit  to  their  members. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  presumptuous  to  compare  any 
photographic  society  with  the  Royal  Academy,  who  have 
accumulated  a large  fund  from  their  annual  exhibitions, 
which  are  supposed  to  yield  some  £20,000  yearly  as  the 
result  of  a three  months’  exhibition,  thus  enabling  them  to 
provide  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  artists ; and  also  for 
any  of  their  members  who,  from  old  age  or  insufficient 
patronage,  may  require  such  assistance.  Not  to  instauce 
the  Royal  Academy  only,  let  us  descend  to  lower  ground, 
and  take  the  two  water-colour  societies  : namely,  the  Society 
of  Water-colour  Painters,  and  the  Institute  of  Water-colour 
Painters.  These  both  have  their  galleries  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
it  was  in  the  rooms  of  the  elder  body  that  our  short  exhibi- 
tion was  held  last  year.  These  societies  have  been  established 
many  years,  and  have  found  their  exhibition  such  a success 
that  both  have  now  a winter  and  a spring  display.  Like 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  number  of  thfi  members  is  fixed, 
and,  if  I remember  rightly,  at  the  same  number — that  is, 
forty  full  members  and  twenty  associates.  The  latter  are 
allowed  to  exhibit  (in  the  case  of  the  Academy  the  number 
of  works  is  limited  to  eight ; in  the  water-colour  societies 
no  restriction  is  made  regarding  the  numbers),  but  have 
no  part  in  the  management.  It  is  from  this  number  of 
associates  that  the  members  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  their  own  body.  As  the  success  of  the  society 
depends  entirely  upon  the  excellence  of  the  works  exhibited, 
they  naturally  select  the  best  men  for  their  members. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  a body  composed  of  our 
best  photographers,  with  a proper  “ local  habitation  and 
,a  name,”  would  help  to  give  a dignity  to  our  wonderful 
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art  that  is  now  painfully  wanting.  A royal  charter  might 
be  a subject  for  future  consideration.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  art  claims  of  the  profession  would  be  much  more  readily 
admitted  if  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  some 
well  known  artist — Mr.  Millais,  for  example — could  be 
induced  to  take  the  presidency.  At  any  rate,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  society  and  its  exhibitions  must  be  in 
London.  We  have  peripatetics  enough  already  ; we  do 
not  want  a society  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Whether  photography  has  yet  reached  a point  at  which 
it  is  desirable  that  such  a society  should  be  founded  is,  of 
course,  a question  for  consideration.  The  money  value 
attached  by  artists  to  membership  may  be  gathered  from  a 
fact  within  my  own  experience.  Some  time  since  I was 
speaking  to  a painter  whose  son  had  just  been  elected  an 
associate  of  one  of  the  water-colour  societies  mentioned, 
when  he  observed  that  it  was  worth  a thousand  pounds  to 
him.  I remembered  that  about  a dozen  years  before  I had 
been  pressed  by  two  friends,  who  were  members,  to  join  their 
society  ; being  at  the  time  desirous  to  turn  more  of  my  time 
to  painting  in  oil,  I had  declined,  but  could  not,  now  that  I 
heard  the  value  attached  to  the  connection,  forbear  smiling 
at  the  idea  of  having  lost  £1,000  in  that  way.  I enquired 
his  idea  of  the  value  of  the  R.A.  attached  to  the  name  of  an 
artist,  with  its  privileges.  “ Oh ! wastheanswer.say  £5,000." 
This  was  of  course  a fancy  estimate.  It  must,  however.be 
remembered  that,  if  required,  a member  is  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  something  like  £200  a year.  The  profession  of 
an  artist  is  now  one  of  acknowledged  respectability,  and  its 
members  are  generally  received  as  gentlemen.  That  it  was 
not  always  so,  one  or  two  extracts,  principally  from  Beechy’s 
Life  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  (established  in  1769),  will  serve  to  show.  1 add 
one  or  two  more  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  the 
Royal  Academy  that  seem  to  me  interesting,  as  illustrating 
the  position  of  the  photographic  body.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  status  of  artists  in  this  country,  prior  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Academy,  was  certainly  capable  of  being  improved  : — 
“ The  works  of  English  artists,”  observes  Mr.  Earington, 

“ had  been  hitherto  seen  only  by  a few,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  what  was 
assing  iu  the  arts.  Private  collections  were  then  inaccessi- 
le,  and  there  were  no  public  ones,  nor  any  casual  display 
of  the  productions  of  genius,  except  what  the  ordinary  sales 
by  auction  occasionally  afforded.”  “The  history  of  our 
exhibition,”  Farington  continues,  “affords  the  strongest 
evidence  of  their  impressive  effect  upon  public  taste.  At 
their  commencement,  though  men  of  enlightened  minds 
could  distinguish  and  appreciate  what  was  excellent,  the 
admiration  of  the  many  was  confined  to  subjects  either 
gross  or  puerile,  and  commonly  to  the  meanest  efforts  of 
intellect ; whereas  at  this  time  the  whole  train  of  subjects 
most  popular  in  the  earlier  exhibitions  have  disappeared. 
The  loaf  and  cheese  that  could  provoke  hunger,  the  cat  and 
canary-bird,  and  the  dead  mackerel  on  a deal  board,  have 
long  ceased  to  produce  astonishment  and  delight ; while 
truth  of  imitation  now  finds  innumerable  admirers,  though 
combined  with  the  high  qualities  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and 
taste.  To  our  public  exhibitions,  and  to  arrangements  that 
followed  in  consequence  of  their  introduction,  this  change 
must  be  chiefly  attributed.”  One  more  extract,  and  I have 
done.  “ Such  an  example  [that  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds]  at  the 
head  of  the  arts,”  continues  Mr.  Farington,  “ had  the 
happiest  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  profession.  No 
class  of  society  manifested  more  speedy  improvement  than 
the  body  of  artists.  In  the  example  set  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  he  was  supported  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
who  were  highly  respected  for  the  propriety  of  their 
conduct  and  gentlemanly  deportment.  So  striking  was 
the  change,  that  a much-esteemed  artist,  far  advanced  in 
life,  being  a few  years  since  at  a dinner-table  surrounded  by 
men  of  his  own  profession,  recollecting  those  of  former 
times,  remarked  the  great  difference  in  their  manners, 
adding,  ‘ I now  see  only  gentlemen  before  me.’” 


A PRACTICAL  SUGGESTION  FOR  STEREO- 
LANDSCAPE  NEGATIVES. 

BY  JOHN  C.  BROWNE* 

The  making  of  stereoscopic  pictures  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  departments  of  photography,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  subjects  everywhere  obtainable  of  the  “ wonders 
of  the  world,”  together  with  the  vast  assortment  of  histo- 
rical views  and  local  bits  of  interest,  make  a collection  of 
endless  extent  and  beauty. 

If  anything  can  lay  claim  to  popularizing  photography, 
it  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope, 
and  the  fund  of  information,  as  well  as  pleasure,  gained  by 
examining  pictures  through  its  magic  lenses. 

Various  changes  and  improvements  have  marked  the 
advance  in  the  construction  of  camera  boxes  and  lenses 
suitable  for  making  stereoscopic  negatives.  From  the 
original  idea  applied  to  photography,  of  a clumsy  box  and 
single  lens,  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  arranged  to  turn 
on  a table  at  the  required  angle,  and  necessitating  two 
entirely  separate  exposures  to  produce  a single  stereoscopic 
picture,  what  a wonderful  change  to  the  elaborately  con- 
structed binocular  instruments  of  the  present  day,  em- 
bracing all  that  is  necessary  for  rapid  adjustment,  porta- 
bility, and  first-class  results. 

The  size  of  glass  has  altered  considerably.  From  a plate 
less  than  three  by  seven  inches,  it  has  been  enlarged  to 
five  by  eight,  and  with  good  reason.  Such  a plate  allows  a 
picture  to  be  cut  from  it  larger  than  the  former  size,  with 
pleasing  effect,  provided  that  the  extra  amount  of  subject 
is  not  added  to  the  width  of  the  picture,  but  to  1 he  top  or 
bottom,  otherwise  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  each 
picture  will  be  too  great  for  proper  stereoscopic  effect. 
This  size  is  very  popular  in  America,  being  almost  univer- 
sally used,  even  if  the  prints  are  put  upon  three  and  a-lialf 
by  seven  inch  mounting  cards. 

While  the  author  deprecates  the  constant  chauging  of 
the  size  of  picture,  as  adding  much  expense  and  unavail- 
able material  to  the  photographer’s  outfit,  still  there  are 
advantages  in  a larger  size  of  glass  eminently  useful  and 
practical.  Instead  of  a five  by  eight  camera  box,  none  are 
made  with  a holder  capable  of  taking  a plate  eight  by  ten, 
with  one  pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses  arranged  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  holder  can  be  adjusted -to  expose  the  upper 
part  of  the  plate,  the  lenses  covered  after  exposure,  then 
the  lower  portion  can  be  exposed,  by  a readjustment  of 
the  holder,  by  placing  it  in  the  position  of  the  first.  Two 
stereoscopic  negatives  of  the  same  subject  maybe  obtained 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  camera.  This  may 
appear,  at  first  sight,  of  but  little  importance,  but  it  has 
the  double  advantage  of  two  chances  to  obtain  a perfect 
picture,  and,  should  both  be  successful,  a duplicate  nega- 
tive with  one  manipulation.  Applied  to  gallery  work,  this 
is  a very  old  idea,  having  been  duly  secured  by  patent, 
or  application  to  that  effect ; but  as  an  assistant  to  the 
landscape  photographer,  I have  never  seen  a notice  of  it 
in  print.  During  last  summer  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  practical  use  of  this  arrangement  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Graves,  who  has  so  well  portrayed  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Doubtless  it  has 
occurred  to  many  photographers  that  a camera  of  similar 
construction  would  be  useful,  but  we  can  learn  of  but  few 
that  have  adopted  it  for  landscape  purposes. 


itotfs  anb  $ufric.s. 

THE  FOCUSSING  CONUNDRUM. 

Sir, — The  conundrum  which  “ O.  G.  R.”  puts  for  solution 
involves  an  interesting  and  knotty  point.  Strict  accuracy  would 
demand  that  the  camera  and  figure  should  not  be  moved  in  any 
way,  but  remain  where  they  are,  the  focussing  alone  being 
modified.  The  figure,  being  out  of  focus  by  being  further  off, 
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should  of  course  have  the  focus  shortened  to  bring  it  into  good 
definition.  But  then  comes  another  difficulty.  By  shortening 
the  focus  the  size  of  the  figure  will  be  slightly  reduced  (as  for 
true  perspective  it  should  be),  and  in  double  printing  it  will  not 
quite  fill  the  space  of  the  blurred  image;  whilst  if  the  camera 
were  moved  slightly  to  bring  the  figure  into  focus,  the  image 
would  be  slightly  larger  than  true  perspective  would  demand,  but 
would  fill  the  space  of  the  blurred  image. 

On  the  whole,  I should  prefer  not  to  move  the  camera,  but  to 
bring  the  figure  into  focus,  accepting  the  infinitesimal  reduction 
in  size,  and  cut  my  mask  as  small  as  possible  for  the  double  print- 
ing. If  a trace  of  the  blurred  edge  of  the  out-of-focus  figure 
were  not  quite  masked  out  it  would  not  seriously  matter. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


The/figure  out  of  focus  was,  of  course,  taken  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  foreground  figures,  and  no  doubt  too  large,  but 
inappreciably  so.  Now,  if  I screw-up  or  shorten  the  camera 
slightly,  I get  him  easily  in  focus,  but  on  another  plane — more 
distant,  and  too  small  to  fit  the  original  Mr.  Blurr.  Therefore  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  camera  untouched  as  to  lengthening 
or  shortening,  but  push  it  nearer  to  the  object,  until  it  became 
softly  in  focus,  and  then  the  head  would  fit  the  body,  or  the  lower 
part,  seen  under  the  table,  would  remain  in  the  original  groove. 

Q.  E.  D. 


Sir, — In  answer  to  the  Photographic  conundrum  in  last  News, 
I have  to  say  that  if  “ O.  G.  R.”  shortened  the  focus  of  the  lens 
for  the  second  plate,  he  would  get  gent.  No.  3 too  small  to  supply 
his  place  on  plate  No  1 . By  moving  the  camera  nearer  he  would 
obtain  an  image  a little  too  large  for  true  perspective,  but  he 
would  have  no  trouble  to  print  it  in  place  of  the  first  out-of-focus 
figure.  The  best  plan  would  have  been  to  leave  No.  3 out  of  the 
first  group,  theu  to  shorten  the  focus,  and  do  No.  3 alone  behind 
the  table.  Spotted-out. 


I have  negatives  to  take,  1 believe  I shall  continue  it.  I use  the 
white  of  one  egg  to  the  pint  of  water  (possibly  a weaker  solution 
may  be  better,  as  you  suggest)  with  a few  drops  of  ammonia. 
Having  thoroughly  washed  the  plates,  while  still  wet  I place  (say) 
half  a dozen  quarter-plates  to  drain  at  one  corner,  so  as  to  have 
only  sufficient  moisture  to  allow  the  albumen  to  run  over  the 
plate.  Holding  the  plate  with  the  finger  and  thumb  perfectly  dry, 
I pour  the  solution  in  the  same  way  as  in  collodionizing,  and 
stand  to  dry  on  blotting  paper,  or  damp  cloth,  and  hitherto  have 
found  no  detriment  to  the  bath.  Verbum  Sap. 


A DEVELOPING  QUERY. 

In  developing  a plate,  you  should,  by  chance  or  awkwardness 
cause  a little  island  to  be  untouched  by  the  developer  (of  course, 
it  ought  never  to  happen),  then  pour  on  it  after  the  formation,  as 
much,  and  as  long  as  you  like,  the  part  of  the  picture  at  that  spot 
refuses  to  come  out.  I am  not  surprised  that  the  boundaries  of 
that  spot  “island ’’will  always  remain  ; but  why  has  “ d.  spot” 
ceased  to  move,  and  open  its  pores  like  the  other  part  of  the 
plate  ? Enquirer. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS.’ 

Sir,— You  have  often  helped  me  out  of  difficulties:  will  any 
contributor  to  your  Photographic  News  tell  a lady  how  to  photo- 
graph groups  of  flowers  ? When  I expose  the  proper  time  for 
the  flowers,  the  leaves,  and  stalks,  and  buds  are  under-exposed. 
1 have  tried  with  paraffine  oil,  and  with  gum,  to  make  transparent 
paper  to  gum  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  with  the  idea  of  work- 
ing up  the  leaves  in  pencil,  but  the  paper  loses  its  transparency 
after  a few  hours.  I tried  wetting  the  leaves,  and  also  varnishing 
them,  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  making  them  more  sensitive  to 
light.  A Lady. 


Comspon&eucf. 


Sir. — Your  correspondent  “0.  G.  R.”  is  almost  as  noted  for  his 
love  of  a joke  as  for  his  dark  deeds  with  the  camera.  I cannot 
help  thinking,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Rej — I beg  his  pardon : 
“0.  G.  R.” — is  making  fun  of  us  in  [the  question  he  puts.  How 
can  he  get  No.  3 into  focus,  either  by  shortening  the  camera  or  by 
pushing  it  forward,  without  throwing  the  other  figures  out  of 
focus  ? I should  cut  the  knot  by  moving  No.  3.  R.  A. 


TEXTURE  OF  HAIR  IN  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Sir, — “ Artist”  does  not  tell  us  how  the  fine,  flossy,  glossy  beard 
in  good  focus  was  enlarged  so  that  it  became  like  a coarse  rope. 
1 have  seen  enlargements  with  this  harsh  rope-like  hair,  and  I 
have  seen  some  without.  I fancy  the  objectionable  coarseness  is 
generally  obtained  when  a transparency  from  the  negative  is  taken 
by  the  ordinary  wet  process,  and  an  enlarged  negative  taken  from 
that.  It  seems  natural  that  the  crystalline  deposit  produced  by 
iron  development,  when  enlarged,  should  look  coarse.  Then  I 
believe  opticians  state  that  there  is  some  blurring  in  the  trans- 
parency caused  by  the  diffraction  of  the  light  passing  through 
the  fine  spaces  of  the  negative  when  camera  printing  is  employed. 
Mr.  Edwards  states  that  no  such  coarseness  of  hair  arises  when  a 
good  albumen  transparency  is  used,  and,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  he 
once  promised,  at  some  future  time,  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
this.  Has  he  ever  done  so?  If  not,  would  not  this  be  a good 
time  to  make  the  explanation?  Another  Artist. 


A CHEAP  STILL. 


Dear  Sir,  — I send  you  the  details  of  a still  which  1 use, 
and  which  is  cheap. 

A is  a tin  can  filled  with  water,  which  is  put  on  a 
common  fire  or  gas  stove.  B is  a stone  or  tin  bottle  which 


is  put  into  a saucepan  (C)  filled  with  cold  water.  D is  a 
thin  pipe  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  diameter,  which  is 
passed  through  the  cork  of  A ; the  other  end  is  put  loosely 
into  the  bottle  (B)  nearly  to  the  bottom. — I remain,  your 
obedient  servant,  C.  I.  E. 


PRELIMINARY  COATINGS  OF  ALBUMEN. 

Sir, — Like  “R.  M.  S.,”  I have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  use  of 
an  albumen  coating  in  the  wet  process.  I have  found  the  albu- 
men troublesome  to  keep,  troublesome  to  apply,  and  of  uncertain 
value.  I have  generally  used  it  made  with  one  egg  to  ten  ounces 
of  water,  with  a little  ammonia  added.  I think  it  is  possible 
that  further  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject  if  it  were  dis- 
cussed in  your  puzzle  column  of  “Notes  and  Queries.” — Yours 
obediently,  A Lazy  Amateur. 


DR.  VOGEL’S  DISCOVERY  IN  PRACTICE. 

Sir, — There  will  be  some  hopes  now  to  photograph  a 
sunflower  after  reading  Dr.  Vogel’s  discovery.  Last  year  I 
tried  many  times  to  photograph  some  fine  sun-flowers — a fine 
emblem  of  photography — but  was  not  very  successful.  1 
tried  letting  the  sunshine  on  them  through  a blue  glass,  but 
there  was  no  improvement  upon  the  sunlit  one;  it  was  good 
enough  to  draw  from,  but  not  good  enough  as  a photograph, 
except  in  the  highest  bends  of  light.  O.  G.  R. 


[As  the  letter  of  the  following  correspondent  really  touches  the 
question  of  the  “ Lazy  Amateur,”  we  place  it  as  an  answer  in  the 
column  of  the  “Notes  and  Queries.” — Ed.] 

Dear  Sir. — My  experience  with  the  preliminary  coating  of 
albumen  is  of  only  short  duration,  but  it  is  such  that,  so  long  as 


MR.  TILLEY’S  DOUBLE  PRINTING  SECRET. 
Sir, — Mr.  Tilley's  generosity  in  allowing  photographers 
six  months  for  speculation,  experiment,  and  suggestion  in 
relation  to  his  method  of  double  printing  will  be  found  in 
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,inany  cases  rather  tantalizing,  1 fear,  as  “hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,”  and  damps  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm. 
1 fear  that  most  of  the  proposals  have  been  rather  wide  of 
the  mark.  I notice  that  in  order  to  solve  the  method  of 
working  without  cut-out  masks  proposed  by  Mr.  Tilley, 
various  correspondents  propose  a method  with  cut-out 
masks.  Mr.  Werge’s  proposition  in  a contemporary,  ot 
using  the  powder  and  bichromate  process,  in  a manner  some- 
what similar  to  that  already  proposed  in  your  columns,  will,  I 
fear,  be  found  defective  in  practice.  He  proposes  to  take 
the  portrait  with  a plain  dark  background  screen,  so  that  in 
the  negative  the  background  will  be  somewhat  transparent. 
He  would  then  coat  the  face  of  the  negative  with  the 
sensitive  dextrine  solution,  and  print  under  a landscape 
negative,  and  finally  develop  with  plumbago,  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  figure  in  applying  the  blacklead.  He  says  that 
the  film  of  bichromated  dextrine  will  need  no  washing. 
It  is  here  I am  at  issue  with  Mr.  Werge.  I tried  your 
suggestion,  some  time  ago,  of  improving  a thin  negative  by 
applying  the  powder  process  at  the  back,  and  proceeded  to 
print  without  washing,  thinking  the  thin  yellow  film  would 
only  slightly  retard  printing;  but  I fouud  it  became  brown 
and  opaque  under  the  action  of  light,  and  not  only 
retarded,  but  altered,  the  whole  conditions  of  light  and 
shade. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Burgess  proposed  some  time  ago,  and 
4>f  which  Mr.  Werge  s proposal  appears  to  be  a modification, 
seems  to  me  most  nearly  to  meet  Mr.  Tilley’s  conditions. 
He  coated  the  varnished  negative  with  collodio-chloi ide, 
painted  out  the  figure  with  indian-ink,  printed,  and  fixed. 
The  indian-ink  ^-as  washed  off  in  the  process  of  fixing  and 
washing,  and  the  negative  had  a landscape  background 
produced  on  it,  whilst  the  figure  remained  untouched. — Yours 
very  truly,  AV. 


HEALTH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Sir, — One  word  as  to  health.  For  some  two  or  three 
years  my  health  was  failing,  and  my  medical  adviser 
recommended  me  Turkish  baths  ; and  from  twelve  months’ 
experience  I may  speak  somewhat  positively  as  to  their 
beneficial  effects.  No  doubt  from  respiration,  as  well  as 
through  the  pores,  we  constantly  imbibe  more  or  less  of 
chemicals  into  the  system,  which  ordinary  bathing,  warm 
baths,  or  washing  will  never  remove,  but  which  Turkish 
baths,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  will.  I know  the  medical 
profession,  as  a rule,  do  not  countenance  them,  but  I know  the 
value  of  them  personally,  and  am  desirous,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  advocate  them  amongst  photographers.  I may  say  1 
have  accomplished  more  individually  the  last  twelve  mouths 
than  in  the  three  years  previously;  in  fact,  I was  brought 
so  low,  from  nervous  exhaustion,  that  I was  necessitated  to 
leave  home.  Hoping  you  will  give  this  some  advocacy  in 
your  valuable  paper,  I remain,  dear  sir,  yours 

Verbum  Sap. 


UrumMugs  rtf 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  August  out-door  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  21st  instant,  when,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  are 
at  this  season  out  of  town,  a good  number  turned  up  at  the 
Waverley  station  at  seven  o’clock  : and  as  several  members  were 
picked  up  at  the  various  wayside  stations  en  route , fully  the 
average  number  reached  East  Linton  a little  after  eight  o’clock, 
where,  in  Sharp’s  Railway  Hotel,  ample  justice  was  done  to  a sub- 
stantial breakfast. 

The  foundation  having  thus  been  laid,  and  all  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  route  to  the  various  places  proposed  to  be 
visited  having  been  obtained,  the  party  started  in  suitable  con- 
veyances, determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  day,  which,  photo- 
graphically, was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  first  point  of 
interest  was  Hailes  Castle — an  interesting  relic  of  ancient  times, 
but  not  of  much  value  to  the  photographer  in  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque, and  so  only  three  cameras  were  brought  to  bear  on  it. 


We  need  hardly  say  that  those  who  did  not  photograph  were 
not  idle.  Fun  and  frolic  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  especially 
prominent  were  a few  who  seemed  strong  in  punning  powers. 
The  first  hit  in  that  direction  was  made  by  Mr.  Stenhouse ; and 
as  it  was  really  good — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  such 
attempts  generally— we  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
members  were  walking  single  file  along  a narrow  pathway  leading 
from  the  ruin,  when  he,  slightly  altering  the  name  “Cameron.” 
quoted  in  musical  chant  the  line  of  the  well-known  song — “ ’Tis 
the  march  of  the  camera  men.” 

The  next  halt  was  made  at  Whittinghame,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  a grand  old  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  a 
gloriously- wooded  landscape.  Here  a few'  pictures  were  taken, 
when  it  w'as  declared  time  for  luncheon,  which  was  very  much 
enjoyed  under  the  grateful  shade  of  some  fine  old  trees,  after  which 
the  order  was  given  to  proceed  to  Biel  House,  one  of  the  residences 
of  Mr.  Nesbit  Hamilton,  and,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  leader  of  the 
party,  the  best  bit  in  the  route. 

On  the  way  the  party  came  in  sight  of  a neat  tiled  cottage 
close  beside  a quaint  old  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of  a beautifully- 
lying  and  well-kept  garden ; what,  however,  attracted  their 
attention  was,  not  the  house  or  garden,  but  a large  glass  house  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  garden,  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  built  for  photographic  purposes.  Why  a photo- 
grapher should  settle  down  in  a locality  miles  from  even  the 
smallest  village,  and  almost  as  much  from  his  nearest  neighbour, 
was  a puzzle  which  they  at  once  resolved  to  solve,  and  so  the  two 
secretaries  were  despatched  as  a deputation.  The  place  they  found 
was  called  Lint  Mills,  and  the  owner  was  a Mr.  Nisbet,  who, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  a nice-looking  young  woman,  the 
only  person  about  the  place,  “did  a very  good  trade  amongst  the 
people  round  about.”  Mr.  Nisbet  himself  was  from  home,  but 
she  produced  the  key.  and  asked  them  to  go  and  look  at  the 
studio  and  pictures.  Both  were  in  their  way  first-rate,  the  latter 
quite  equal  to  the  average  productions  of  his  brethren  of  even  the 
largest  cities.  The  girl,  apparently  proud  of  her  uncle’s  abilities, 
then  invited  them  to  examine  his  woikshop,  where  they  found 
that  he  combined  the  profession  of  carver  in  wood  with  that  of 
photographer  ; and  although  there  were  no  specimens  of  his  work 
in  this  department  to  be  seen,  there  were  a number  of  drawings 
from  which  carvings  had  been  made  which  showed  that  Mr.  Nisbet 
is  undoubtedly  a man  of  genius,  who  enjoys  the  quiet  of  a country 
life,  and  who  possesses  the  ability  to  make  it  pay. 

Biel  House  was  reached  shortly  afterwards,  and  here  the  first 
hitch  occurred.  The  family  were  from  home,  the  factor  was  in 
Haddington,  and  the  gardener,  the  only  other  man  who  could  give 
permission  to  visit  the  house  and  grounds,  was  away  at  a funeral. 
It  was,  however,  quietly  hinted  that  the  doors  and  gates  were 
open,  and  that  “ there  is  nac  body  at  hame  te  hender  ye  te  take 
leave.”  The  hint  was  of  course  taken,  and  the  party  were  well 
rewarded  for  their  courage.  Biel  House  is  really  one  of  the  most 
lovely  places  in  Scotland,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  work  of 
the  camera,  including,  as  it  does,  a fine  old  house  in  the  middle  of 
a magnificent  fancy  garden,  surrounded  by  a densely- wooded 
park,  through  which  runs  a fine  stream  spanned  by  several  bridges. 
In  front  of  the  house  stands,  undoubtedly,  the  largest,  and 
probably  the  oldest,  cedar  in  the  country,  it  having  been  planted 
in  commemoration  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland. 
All  cameras  were  soon  at  work,  and  kept  at  it  till  every  plate  was 
exposed,  and  still  it  was  by  one  consent  agreed  that  the  work  had 
not  been  half  done.  Every  turn  of  the  road  brought  some  new 
beauty  into  view,  and  made  them  wish  that  they  had  counted 
their  plates  by  tens  instead  of  units. 

At  five  o'clock  the  sigual  was  given  to  constitute  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  society,  and  the  president  took  the  chair  on  the 
top  of  Biel  Bridge.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
held  as  read,  and  Messrs.  J.  Thompson  and  Casimir  Roques  were 
admitted  ordinary  members. 

This  being  all  the  business  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  the 
party  drove  off  on  their  homeward  journey  towards  East  Linton. 
Here  they  finished  up  with  the  usual  tea-dinner,  and  were  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  last  train  for  Edinburgh,  which  they  reached 
at  half-past  eight,  highly  delighted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
day. 


3Dalk  iu  ifre  Stuftio. 

Albumen  Preliminary  Coating.— A correspondent  says  : — 
“ I see  in  your  last  that  I am  not  the  only  one  in  trouble  with 
the  albumen  for  plates,  as  my  experience  causes  me  to  abandon 
it,  and  refer  to  elbow  powder ; namely,  for  plates  that  have 
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been  in  uso  and  varnished,  I put  about  eight  at  a time  into  an 
old  sensitizing  dish  (say  10  by  8),  and  pour  over  them  boiling 
water ; then  I take  a broken  table-knife,  sharpened  line  like  a 
joiner’s  chisel,  and  well  shave  off  all  the  filmjvarnish,  and  then 
wash  under  tap;  then  rub  with  fine  rouge  prepared  for 
polishing  (sold  at  three  shillings  the  pound),  damp  it,  and  rub 
the  plates  ; set  them  to  dry  ; rub  oft  when  dry,  and  they  polish 
as  fino  as  when  new.  They  are  the  glass  called  “ foreign  plate,” 
sold  to  me  by  Harvey  and  Co.,  Leeds — the  best  kind  of  glass 
made  for  photographic  purposes,  and  cheap,  and  I nover  find 
one  dirty  after  going  through  the  rouge,”  &c. 

Photookapinq  thf.  Invisible. — A.  curious  illustration  of  the 
slow  travelling  of  ideas,  oven  in  the  present  period  of  journalistic 
activity,  is  just  furnished  by  a paragraph  which  has  appeared 
during  the  last  week  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  extracted 
from  the  London  Medical  Record,  being  an  account  of  the 
experiences  described  just  twelve  months  ago  before  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford.  The  paragraph  is  as  follows “ Dr. 
J.  II.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  has  called  attention  to  some  photo- 
graphs of  iluore8cent  substancos,  whiph  the  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  thinks  may  help  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  the  so-called  spirit  photographs  of  which  wo  havo 
latoly  heard  so  much.  It  appears  that  the  fluorescent  substances, 
such  as  bisulphate  of  quinine,  or  uranium  glass,  have  the  power 
of  .altering  the  refrangibility  of  the  violet  or  chemical  rays  of 
light ; hence,  although  pupor  painted  over  with  bisulphate  of 
quinine  will  look  nearly  white,  it  will  appear  in  photograghs  as 
if  it  were  nearly  black.  Dr.  Gladstone  has  exhibited  some 
photographs  of  ornamental  design  traced  on  white  papor  with 
bisulphate  of  quinino  ; although  the  designs  were  nearly  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  in  the  photographs  they  were  boldly  visible. 
A colourless  solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinine  was  placed  in  one 
glass,  and  some  ink  in  another  glass  ; when  both  glasses  W6re 
photographed  thoy  came  out  equally  black.  Dr.  Gladstone 
said  that  once  at  the  seaside  ho  painted  a pattern  with 
bisulpliate  of  quinino  upon  papor,  and  took  the  paper  to  a 
photographer  to  be  photographed  ; he  objected,  because  there 
was  nothing  on  the  paper,  but  on  trying  the  experiment  he 
found  out  his  error.  It  was  stated  that  some  kinds  of  varnish 
possess  a similar  power  of  affecting  the  refrangibility  of  light.” 
Mansell's  Photographic  Sketches. — Mr.  Mansoll  send  us 
some  very  charming  studies,  drawn  by  an  artist  whoso  name  is 
new  to  us — -Mr.  Francis  Miles — but  over  whose  pencil  we 
linger  with  never  failing  delight.  In  his  “ Ruth  ” we  have  the 
careful,  sadly-thoughtful  widow;  in  “I’ve  been  Roaming”  we 
have  the  mirthful  bewitching  face  of  one  who  is  seen  at  her 
best  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  This  method  by  Mr. 
Mansoll  seems  to  claim  a special  value  as  a means  of  repro- 
ducing pencil  and  crayon  sketches  of  the  old  and  of  later 
masters,  and  of  artists’  studies  in  general.  The  imitation  of 
the  original  material  of  the  sketch  is  perfect ; anyone  not  in 
the  secret  would  at  once  imagine  he  was  examining  a work 
produced  by  the  pencil ; and  this,  not  merely  in  the  sharper 
outline,  but  in  the  shaded  parts,  where  the  graphite  tone 
is  even  more  exactly  copied.  The  effect  is,  of  course, 
heightened  by  the  employment  of  matt  paper,  instead  of  the 
usual  albumenized  surface  with  its  bright  gloss. — Bookseller 
Rain  Water  Impurities. — In  a recently  published  work 
on  “ Sanitary  Arrangements  for  Dwellings,”  Mr.  Eassie  points 
out  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  in  cases  where  rainfall  forms 
the  chief  or  only  source  of  water  supply.  Generally  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  store  rain  falling  on  the  roof  in  an 
underground  tank,  formed  of  brick  or  concrete,  puddled 
outside  witn  clay  and  covered  inside  with  ^Portland  cement. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  down  spouts  conducting 
the  rainfall  to  the  tank  do  not  drain  either  zinc  roofs  or  lead 
flats.  Even  on  tile  or  slate  covered  roofs,  the  water  will 
havo  passed  over  lead  flashings,  ridges,  hips,  and  valleys, 
charging  it  with  a small  percentage  of  lead,  but  not  more  than 
one-twentieth  of  a grain  to  the  gallon.  With  a greater 
proportion  than  this,  water  becomes  dangerous  to  use,  being 
more  or  less  poisonous.  Since  rain  acquires  certain  impurities, 
oven  while  passing  through  chemicals  or  the  air,  it  should 
always  be  carefully  filtered -before  being  used  for  drinking 
or  cooking  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a house  supplied  with 
an  underground  receptacle,  filtration  could  bo  easily  managed, 
by  placing  an  earth  filter  on  the  delivery  side  of  the  down 
spout,  at  its  oxit  from  the  tauk.  An  eminont  authority  on 
sanitary  subjects,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  believes  rain  water  can  be 
so  completely  filtered  through  earth  as  to  remove  all  im- 
purities. Whenever  rain  water  is  stored  for  drinking  purposes 


the  eaves  of  the  roof,  troughs,  and  down  spouts  should  be  # 
enamelled,  and  the  supply  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  tank 
through  glazed  earthenware  pipes.  This  prevents  leading,  but 
other  deleterious  ingredients  will  still  remain.  In  manu- 
facturing towns,  600t,  oil,  and  sulphuric  acid  form  some 
constituents  of  rain  water.  With  these  facts  in  view,  most 
people  will  agreo  with  Mr  Eassie,  in  his  conclusion  that 
“ generally  spoaking,  rain  wator  should  be  excluded  from 
the  kitchen,”  although  extremely  useful  in  laundries  and 
conservatories. — Stientific  American. 


A.  Wall. — Crapir.oss  in  collodion  is  generally  caused  by  the  ether 
and  alcohol  employed  in  its  manufacture  not  being  sufficiently 
highly  rectified  ; but  the  same  result  may  also  be  brought  about 
by  bad  manipulation.  If,  for  instance,  the  plate  bo  immersed  in 
the  nitrate  bath  before  the  film  is  fully  set,  a crapy  condition  of 
film  will  sometimes  result.  If  the  collodion  bo  thick  or  glutinous, 
the  absence  of  skill  in  coating  the  plate,  and  duly  rocking  it  from 
side  to  side,  will  sometimes  produce  a crapy  appearance.  If  the 
fault  be  in  your  manipulation  you  may  easily  avoid  it ; but  if  it  bo 
in  the  collodion  there  is  no  remedy  but  getting  it  exchanged  by 
the  person  of  whom  you  obtained  it. 

J.  E.  B. — Mr.  Willis’s  address  is  at  Scarborough;  wo  do  not 
remember  precise  details,  lie  does  not  manufacture  paper  for  tho- 
trade ; and  having  freely  given  the  results  of  his  experience  to 
photographers,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  trouble  him  further.  Each 
photographer  should  work  out  difficulties  for  himself.  At  tho 
time  when  the  matter  was  published  the  details  were  discussed  iu 
the  Photographic  News,  and  Mr.  Willis  gave  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  through  our  columns.  We  cannot  answer  lottcrs 
on  photographic  subjects  privately. 

G.  Wallis. — Various  formulas  for  the  lime  toning  bath  have  been 
published  in  our  pages,  so  that  we  cannot  toll  to  which  you  refer. 
A very  simple  and  good  formula  consists  in  using  three  grains  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  two  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  in  twelve  ounces 
of  water,  mixing  the  solution  twonty-four  hours  before  use. 

C.  M.  M. — In  making  enlargements,  the  position  of  the  lens  may, 
with  advantage,  bo  reversed,  the  front  of  the  lens  being  turned  to 
the  larger  image,  as  it  is  in  portraiture.  2.  If  you  have  no  use  for 
your  No.  1 it  will  undoubtedly  be  wise  to  change  it  for  something 
which  will  be  of  use.  We  cannot  answer  photographic  queries 
by  post,  and  as  they  do  not  come  under  our  attention  until  we  aro 
writing  these  answers  for  the  News,  no  time  would  be  gained  if  wo 
did. 

An  Amateur. — Slug  tracks  of  matt  silver  on  nogatives  may  pro- 
ceed from  various  causes,  but  they  chiefly  arise  from  the  uso  of  a 
horny,  repellent  collodion.  Tho  collodion  may  be  modified  some- 
times by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  to  each  ounce  of  distilled 
water ; sometimes  by  age ; and  sometimes  by  adding  a little  old 
collodion.  Immersing  tho  plate  before  it  is  too  much  set  is  some- 
times a remedy.  Be  careful  to  allow  the  plate  to  rest  on  pieces 
of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  keep  the  inner  frames  scrupulously 
clean  by  constant  washing  with  clean  water.  Re-dipping  the 
plate  in  a pure  neutral  twenty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
after  exposurois  sometimes  a remedy. 

J.  Brier,  Jun.— Mr.  Gordon  is  out  of  England,  and  has  been  for 
some  time.  When  he  will  return  we  cannot  say.  Hence,  you 
will  see,  we  cannot  say  anything  of  his  intention  in  relation  to  his 
albumen  process.  You  appear  to  have  attained  to  considerable 
success  in  dry  plate  work.  Tho  prints  you  forward  are  excellent. 
Spots  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  to  be  overcome  by  especial  care 
in  manipulation,  especially  in  filtering  solutions.  We  shall  bo 
glad  if  you  will  give  our  readers  a synopsis  of  your  experience  in 
dry  plate  work. 

Cumberland. — Glucose  is  grape  sugar.  It  may  be  obtained  of 
most  chemists . 2.  Your  silver  bath  containing  acetic  acid  may 
bo  used  for  exciting  albumenized  paper ; but  it  would  havo  been 
better  without  the  acid.  Thero  is  no  ready  way  of  romoving  the 
acid. 

A Lady. — The  best  plan  wo  knew  to  photograph  groups  of  flowers 
is  to  place  them  in  a good  light  and  give  a good  long  exposure 
with  a collodion  containing  a large  proportion  af  bromide.  Wo 
place  your  letter  in  our  column  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  whore 
it  is  possible  some  other  experience  may  be  elicited. 

B.  L.  G. — There  is  no  patent  for  im  enamel  process  in  force  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  The  general 
principles  of  all  processes  are  known  and  published,  but  certain 
details  of  formula?  and  manipulation  are  kept  secret.  We  cannot 
write  private  letters  on  such  subjects. 

N.  R.  — Wo  do  not  think  that  the  amorphous  albumenized  papor  can 
be  obtained  in  this  country  at  present.  It  was  not  much  in 
demand,  and  ceased  to  be  imported. 

A “Note  on  the  Salts  of  Iron  Sensitive  to  Light,”  by 
W.  H.  Watson,  in  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Lord  Brougham  and  the  Invention  ok  Photography — 
Successful  Commercial  Photographs— Photography 
in  Artistocratic  Circles. 

Lord.  Brougham  and  the  Invention  of  Photography. — Al- 
though, doubtless,  Lord  Brougham’s  experiments  with 
light  would  have  caused  the  subject  of  depicting  images 
by  means  of  the  sun  to  be  more  assiduously  studied  at  the 
close  of  last  century,  had  they  been  published  to  the 
world,  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  would  have  been 
instrumental  in  giving  us  a practical  process  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  “ Memoirs  of  Lord  Brougham,”  written  by 
himself,  he  thinks  that,  in  all  probability,  i>hotography 
would  have  been  known  to  the  world  much  earlier  if  only 
a communication  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1795  had  been  published  in  extenso.  Many  of  our 
readers  are  aware  of  the  allusion  made  by  Lord  Brougham 
to  the  subject.  He  says  the  paper  was  very  courteously 
received,  but  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  the  secretary,  desired 
parts  to  be  left  out  in  the  notes  and  queries,  as  belonging 
rather  to  the  arts  than  the  sciences.  “ This  was  unfortu- 
nate, because,  having  observed  the  effect  of  a small  hole 
in  the  window-shutter  of  a darkened  room,  when  a view  is 
formed  on  white  paper  of  the  external  objects,  I had 
suggested  that  if  that  view  is  formed,  not  on  paper,  but  on 
ivory  rubbed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  picture  would 
become  permanent ; and  I have  suggested  improvements 
in  drawing  founded  on  this  fact.  Now  this  is  the  origin  of 
photography  ; and  had  the  note  containing  the  suggestion 
in  1795  appeared,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  set 
others  on  the  examination  of  the  subject,  and  given  us 
photography  half  a century  earlier  than  we  have  had  it.” 
Brougham’s  name,  therefore,  should  certainly  be  added  to 
those  of  Wedgwood  and  Davy  and  other  early  investi- 
gators of  photographic  action  ; but  seeing  that  it  is  only 
a suggestion,  and  no  practical  result,  that  is  in  question, 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  other  more  successful  experi- 
menters to  call  Lord  Brougham  the  originator  of  photo- 
graphy, a position  that  has  recently  been  claimed  for  him 
by  the  press. 

Successful  Commercial  Photography. — The  penny  paper, 
the  Figaro  Programme,  which  has  hitherto  presented  its 
readers  with  a carte-de-visite  portrait  produced  by  the 
Woodbury  process,  has  found  it  impossible  to  give  both 
picture  and  paper  for  this  moderate  amount,  and  has 
announced  that  the  price  will  be  double  in  future.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  when  this  innovation  takes  place,  the  pub- 
lishers will  use  a little  more  care  in  the  selection  of  the 
prints.  When  photographs  are  bought  too  cheap,  no 
matter  how  they  are  produced,  whether  by  mechanical  or 
sun-printing,  there  is  sure  to  be  a goodly  percentage  of 
failure,  for  photographers  cannot  afford  to  make  a selection 
of  the  better  pictures,  and  supply  these  only.  For  a very 
slight  increase  of  outlay  in  the  production  of  the  portraits, 
a much  better  average  would  be  secured,  for  the  printers 
would  then  be  enabled  to  supply  none  but  the  most  perfect 
copies.  Selection  is  one  of  the  principal  points  to  be 
attended  to,  as  every  photographer  knows : you  can  get  a 
dozen  cartes  for  five  shillings  at  ®ne  house,  and  only  half 
that  number  for  the  same  money  elsewhere  ; but  the 
chances  are,  both  establishments  have  printed  the  same 
number  of  copies  from  the  negative,  only  in  the  latter  case 
but  the  six  best  pictures  are  given  you,  instead  of  the 
whole  batch,  good  and  bad.  A photographer  cannot  but 
gain  reputation  by  supplying  quality  instead  of  quantity, 
and  many  a studio  has  gained  a high  position  by  sticking 
to  the  wholesome  rule  of  never  letting  mediocre  work  go 
out  to  customers.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  obtain  a series  of 
pictures  all  up  to  the  highest  standard,  but  there  is  never 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  weeding  out  prints  that  are  really 
had, 


Photography  in  Aristocratic  Circles. — Many  of  our  readers 
know  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  be  an  accomplished  pho- 
tographer, an  art  he  acquired  on  purpose  for  his  tour 
round  the  world  in  H.M.S.  Galatea.  We  are  now  informed 
that  Prince  Arthur — or,  as  he  is  at  present  styled,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught — is  a good  dry-plate  worker,  and  spends 
much  of  his  leisure  in  securing  camera  pictures.  As  a 
portraitist  he  is  also  an  efficient,  most  of  his  models  being 
members  of  the  Royal  family,  who  are  never  tired  of 
sitting  to  the  illustrious  amateur.  With  such  august  per- 
sonages in  the  ranks,  photographers  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  their  calling  sinking  into  disrepute,  as 
some  of  our  correspondents  have  lately  feared ; in  this 
country,  more  than  auy  other,  is  the  art  adopted  as  a 
gentlemanly  pursuit,  and  so  high  in  rank  are  some  of  our 
most  skilful  amateurs  that  one  of  these  days  we  may  rather 
anticipate  the  profession  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand. 

o 

ON  THE  MULTIPLICATION  OF  MAPS  AND 
PLANS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

BY  CAPT.  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.* 

We  next  have  to  consider  the  multiplication  of  photo- 
graphs. This  is  highly  useful,  as  at  long  distances  a pho- 
tograph of  an  outwork,  for  instance,  can  be  obtained,  and 
by  an  ordinary  enlarging  process  the  details  can  be  ren- 
dered visible  without  the  aid  of  a telescope.  It  rarely 
happens,  or  could  happen,  that  above  thirty  or  forty  copies 
of  a photograph  can  be  required.  If  only  three  or  four 
be  wanted,  the  ordinary  silver  printing  process  or  albume- 
nized  paper  can  be  utilized.  If  more  than  this  number, 
papyrotypy  can  be  employed.  In  this  case  a reversed 
negative,  taken  by  means  of  a prism  of  total  reflection 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  is  made  use  of,  and  the  nega- 
tive printed  on  the  gelatinized  paper.  As  has  been  happily 
said,  “ gelatine,  acted  upon  by  light,  has  a discriminative 
power  of  absorption  of  water that  is,  just  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  light  acting  upon  it,  so  is  it  incapable 
of  absorbing  water.  And  after  absorbing  water,  it  has  the 
same  discriminative  power  of  taking  greasy  ink. 

Now  it  will  be  apparant  that  after  printing  a half-tone 
negative  on  this  paper,  and  after  soaking  it  in  water,  it 
will  have  the  power  of  taking  lithographic  ink  from  a 
roller  with  different  degrees  of  intensity.  When  inked  in 
this  manner,  and  placed  in  a common  printing-press,  it  is 
manifest  that  an  impression  giving  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  can  be  obtained  by  bringing  ordinary  paper  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  ink  having  been  taken  up  by  the  paper, 
the  roller,  charged  afresh  with  ink,  can  be  passed  over  the 
gelatine,  and  more  impressions  pulled.  Forty  or  fifty 
copies  in  this  way  can  be  obtained,  and  they  are,  of  course, 
permanent,  the  picture  being  built  up  in  printers’  ink. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  method.  It  is  similar  to  the 
heliotype  process  and  other  mechanical  printing  processes  ; 
but  it  has  this  advantage,  that  in  the  latter  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a solid  layer  of  gelatine  on  a glass  plate.  The 
layer  is  readily  seusitized,  by  the  addition  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  also  resins  to  give  it  toughness  ; whilst  the 
papyrotype  paper  can  be  kept  in  rolls  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  sufficient  can  be  sensitized  by  floating  on  a bichromate 
of  potash  solution,  as  may  be  required.  In  the  field  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  prepare  gelatine  films  on  glass, 
as  they  require  room,  and  also  considerable  time  to  dry. 
Forty-eight  hours  is,  at  least,  required  before  they  can  be 
printed  from,  and  the  least  particle  of  dust  on  the  surface 
is  fatal  to  good  printing.  The  sensitized  gelatine  film  only 
keeps  a limited  time,  varying  from  a week  to  a month  ; 
whereas  the  paper  is  always  ready.  For  the  field  the  papy- 
rotype process  answers  the  purpose  required,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Engineer  authorities. 

At  Chatham  for  ordinary  work— such  as  illustrations  of 
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reports — we  use  the  lieliotype  process.  A brief  outline  of 
it  may  be  useful : — A glass  plate  i3  carefully  levelled,  and  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  chrome  alum,  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  milk  is  poured  over  it.  This  is  allowed  to  set,  after 
which  it  is  raised  up  aud  allowed  to  dry.  This,  as  before 
stated,  takes  about  forty-eight  hours.  When  dry  the 
gelatine  film  (which  is  sensitive,  owing  to  bichromate  of 
potash)  is  stripped  off ; one  side  is  then  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  is  then  placed  in  contact 
with  a negative.  When  it  is  judged  that  sufficient 
printing  has  been  given  it  is  slightly  damped,  and  made  to 
adhere  to  a pewter  or  zinc  plate.  It  is  next  immersed  in 
water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  swell  up  those  parts  on 
which  the  light  has  not  acted,  and  also  to  soak  out  the 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  gelatine  print  is  then  placed 
on  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  printing-press,  and  a soft  roller 
charged  with  greasy  ink  passed  over  it.  The  prints  are 
obtained  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  papyrotypy. 
For  a depot  nothing  could  be  better  than  this  plan,  and  it 
has  astonished  me  much  that  more  book  illustrations  are 
not  done  by  it.  I produce  a few  samples  of  the  work 
executed  by  this  method. 

The  equipment  for  the  field  as  regards  photography 
consists  of  a waggon,  of  which  I have  a photograph  here. 
It  is  a dark  room  in  itself,  and  has  all  the  usual  fitments  of 
such.  It  is  furnished  with  four  cameras — two  to  take 
12x10  pictures,  and  two  8AX6J,  and  stereoscopic.  Both 
the  large  cameras  are  of  the  bellows  form,  and  expand  to 
such  a length  that  a plan  can  be  enlarged  to  six  times  the 
scale.  The  battery  of  lenses  is  complete,  ten  being  fur- 
nished of  different  focal  lengths.  They  are  all  non-distort- 
ing, and  give  marginal  straight  lines.  A complete  outfit  for 
the  smaller  cameras  is  likewise  carried ; that  is,  a dark  tent 
carrying  chemicals  sufficient  for  three  days’  work.  This 
requires  two  men  to  manipulate.  With  the  smaller  camera 
one  man  can  carry  thirty-six  dry  plates,  and  must  work 
independently  of  the  waggon,  save  in  the  matter  of  deve- 
veloping  his  pictures.  The  same  waggon  carries  sufficient 
stores  for  a three  months’  campaign,  every  article  necessary 
for  the  reproduction  of  plans  and  prints,  as  far  as  photo- 
graphy is  concerned,  being  part  of  the  outfit.  The  waggon 
is  horsed  by  two  horses,  as  a rule,  though  four  arc  laid 
down  for  its  transport  ia  the  field.  The  full  complement 
of  photographers  is  five,  viz.,  one  non-commissioned  officer 
and  four  Sappers  ; each  of  these  would  have  passed  through 
the  photographic  course  at  the  S.  M.  E.,  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  photography  in  all  branches, 
especially  plain  work. 

The  lithographic  department  is  furnished  with  a waggon 
similar  in  all  respects.  It  carries  stores  estimated  to  last 
three  months.  The  size  of  the  press  is  naturally  limited, 
double-foolscap  being  the  size  of  stone  which  it  will  take. 
Stones  are  not  much  carried,  some  half-dozen  being  all 
that  are  thought  necessary.  It  carries,  however,  three 
dozen  zinc  plates  for  zincography.  Provision  is  made  for 
night  work,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  estimated  that  two 
non-commissioned  officers  and  four  men  would  be  the  staff 
required  for  work. 

The  printing  waggon  for  typography  and  papyrotype 
work  in  half-tone  is  also  of  the  same  pattern,  and  is  sup- 
plied similarly  with  three  months’  stores.  Two  com- 
positors (Sappers)  and  one  non-commissioned  officer  are 
the  authorized  number  of  men  attached  for  this  duty. 

The  War-Office  authorities  have  decided  that  each  of 
these  waggons  shall  be  attached  to  the  Telegraph  Troop 
of  Royal  Engineers.  Thus  the  whole  branch  of  the  intel- 
ligence department  will  be  combined  in  one.  As  there 
will  b?  one  telegraph  troop  to  each  division  of  the  army, 
it  follows  that  every  general  commanding  will  be  in  an 
independent  position  as  regards  his  collection  and  distri- 
bution of  useful  intelligence. 

Thus  the.  telegraph  troop  will  connect  his  division  with 
head-quarters  by  telegraph.  They  will  multiply  his  plans, 
photograph  any  point  which  may  be  of  interest  or  use  | 
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during  the  operations,  and  print  his  orders  for  distribution 
to  the  subordinate  commanding  officers.  This  last  point  is 
one  well  worthy  of  attention.  In  old  days,  when  each 
regiment  had  to  copy  out  the  the  general  orders  from  one 
order  book,  it  was  often  the  small  hours  in  the  morning 
before  a regiment  knew  what  time  it  would  have  to  start. 
This  worry  is  one  well-known  even  in  peace  time  to  those 
who  used  to  serve  at  Aldershot  or  in  the  earlier  manoeuvres. 
1 need  hardly  point  out  the  necessity  that  existed  of 
remedying  it  as  far  as  possible. 

We  also  have  a mountaiu  photographic  equipment, 
which  can  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  three  mules,  weigh- 
ing in  all  about  300  pounds.  The  size  of  the  plates  that  can 
be  used  for  photographs  is  12  X 10.  There  is  everything  in 
it  for  the  reproduction  of  plans  for  papyrotype  transfers  ; 
but  as  yet  we  have  no  mountain  equipment  for  lithography, 
as  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  which  are  not  as 
yet  quite  overcome.  We  have,  however,  a mountain  tele- 
graph and  typographical  printing  equipment,  The  latter, 
joined  with  photography,  enables  us  to  produce  copies  of 
plans  by  papyrotypy. 

I am  aware  that  this  paper  must  to  many  have  been 
most  uninteresting  ; but  I was  induced  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  meeting  to  show  that  our  authorities  at  the 
War  Office  are  not  averse  to  modern  improvements  in  the 
small  details  of  warfare.  Our  national  sentiment  can 
hardly  be  called  “ military,”  and  the  civilian  element  are 
always  ready  to  believe  that  the  British  army  can  do  little 
beyond  being  capable  of  mere  physical  fighting.  A mili- 
tary man  is  not  always  fairly  treated  by  his  neighbours, 
and  an  absolute  embargo  has  of  late  been  laid  upon  the 
use  of  his  brains  by  the  right  of  patenting  a useful  dis- 
covery being  withdrawn  from  him. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

VI. 

Manipulations — Praparing  the  Paper. 

In  many  respects  the  American  practice  of  printing  varies 
in  greater  or  less  degree  from  that  of  this  country  ; but  it 
is  probably  in  the  importance  attached  to  fuming  with 
ammonia  that  the  greatest  difference  prevails.  In  America, 
fuming  is  universally  practised,  and  Mr.  Hearn  gives  minute 
details  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  employing  ammonia.  It 
will  be  seen,  also,  that  great  [stress  is  laid  on  drying  the 
paper  by  heat,  rather  than  spontaneously : — 

“ Drying  the  Paper. — The  sheets  of  paper,  while  drying, 
should  be  placed  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  so  that 
they  may  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  while  damp, 
by  means  of  slight  draughts  of  air,  thus  spoiling  the  sheets 
of  freshly  sensitized  paper — at  least,  those  parts  of  the 
sheets  where  they  meet. 

“ A gas  stove  is  generally  used  for  heating  the  drying 
room,  partly  on  account  of  the  little  difficulty  necessary 
to  prepare  it  for  heating,  aud  then,  again,  on  account  of 
its  small  size.  It  does  not  occupy  much  room.  An 
excellent  one  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained  at  a small 
expense. 

“ A soapstone,  about  six  by  eight  inches  in  size,  should 
be  placed  over  the  stove,  and  the  gas  turned  ou  full  head 
for  a few  minutes,  until  the  stone  has  become  very  hot, 
then  it  may  be  turned  down  to  a small  jet.  The  reason 
why  this  stone  is  generally  used  is  because  it  gives  a diffused 
heat,  and  the  sheets  of  paper  may  be  placed  quite  near  the 
stove,  and  also  near  each  other,  without  waving  enough  to 
make  them  come  in  contact.  The  paper,  in  this  way,  is 
very  quickly  dried. 

“During  the  summer  it  is  not  necessary  to  light  the 
stove  until  all  of  the  paper  is  silvered,  and  only  then  to 
dispel  the  slight  moisture  that  may  be  on  the  surface. 

“ Usually  during  the  summer  season,  while  you  are 
silvering  the  sixth  or  seventh  sheet  of  paper,  the  first  one 
or  two  will  be  dry  enough  to  fume,  so  that  an  assistant 
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can  go  right  to  work  at  printing  in  about  half  an  hour 
after  you  have  entered  the  printing  room  in  the  morning. 

“ On  damp  days  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  drying  room  quite  warm  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morn- 
ing, until  you  have  silvered  all  of  the  paper  necessary  for 
the  day’s  work. 

“In  the  winter  a stove  is  required  a longer  time  than 
in  summer,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  the  gas 
burning  more  than  an  hour  or  so  during  any  day  for  the 
whole  year  round. 

“It  is  on  account  of  ‘that  terrible  gas  bill,’ which  is 
always  coming  arouud  every  month,  that  many  photo- 
graphers allow  their  paper  to  dry  up  spontaneously,  and 
thus  waste  considerable  time,  when  if  a little  attention 
was  given  to  the  time  the  gas  should  burn,  the  expense 
would  be  comparatively  trifling.  When  the  paper  dries 
spontaneously,  the  surface  of  it  dries  dead. 

“ The  paper  should  be  dried  quite  quickly  and  tho- 
roughly, for  then  the  surface  of  it  will  be  very  brilliant 
and  glossy,  and  the  resulting  prints  will  be  much  finer. 

“Clean  pieces  of  tissue  or  blotting-paper  should  be 
placed  on  the  lower  corner  of  the  sheet,  for  the  purpose 
of  absorbing  the  silver  solution  which  collects  at  that 
particular  place,  so  that  if  the  paper  should  happen  to 
curl  over,  the  corner  would  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  paper  in  a wet  state.  To  prevent  the  paper 
from  curling  up  while  drying,  a stick  having  a spring 
nipper  attached  to  each  end  of  it  is  fastened  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  sheet. 

“ Fuming  the  Paper. — The  paper,  when  thoroughly  dry, 
is  to  be  fumed.  The  advantages  of  fuming  the  sensitive 
paper  are  these  : — 

“ 1st.  The  paper  prints  richer,  quicker,  and  more 
brilliantly. 

“ 2nd.  The  prints  tone  easier,  and  in  the  finished  pictures 
are  much  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

“The  printed  fumed  paper  (when  the  nitrate  bath  is  in 
good  order,  and  worked  properly)  will  priut  a very  rich 
purple  tone,  tending  slightly  to  blue  in  the  hair,  back- 
ground, and  light  shadows,  while  in  the  deepest  shades  the 
colour  will  be  very  brilliant  and  beautiful.  It  is  well 
known  by  experienced  printers  that  the  better  the  paper 
prints  the  better  will  be  the  finished  pictures,  and  since 
fuming  undoubtedly  improves  the  printing  paper,  it  has 
come  to  be  a very  necessary  part  of  the  printing  process. 

“ The  construction  of  the  fuming  box  is  very  simple. 
Take  any  common  wooden  box  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  make  a door  of  suitable  size  for  it,  which,  when 
shut,  will  totally  exclude  all  light.  Make  a false  bottom 


in  this  about  six  inches  or  so  from  the  real  one,  and  per- 
forate it  with  holes  of  about  the  size  a large  gimlet  would 
make.  These  holes  should  be  very  numerous,  and  at  the 
centre  of  the  board  there  should  be,  if  anything,  a smaller 
number  of  them,  because  the  saucer  containing  the  liquor 
ammonia  is  generally  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  real  bottom 
of  the  box. 

“Mr.  W.  L.  Shoemaker’s  box  may  suit  many  better. 
He  says  of  it  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer: — 


“ ‘ I claim  as  an  improvement  an  entirely  novel  method 
of  causing  a perfect  and  even  distribution  of  the  ammonia 
fumes  upon  all  parts  of  a sheet,  so  that,  if  properly  silvered, 
the  sheet  will  give  a perfect  and  even  print. 

“ ‘ We  have,  in  Mr.  Moore’s  establishment,  used  for 
nine  years  a box  which  conveyed  the  fumes  from  the  space 
in  the  bottom  through  holes  into  the  fuming  chamber,  the 
sheets  standing  upright.  But  the  objection  is,  that  part 
of  the  sheet  nearest  the  bottom  is  stronger  than  top  or 
centre,  which,  when  printing  as  we  do,  in  whole  sheets, 
invariably  show  a decided  difference  in  the  two  ends.  To 
avoid  this,  and  cause  a perfect  distribution  of  the  fumes, 
I have  constructed  an  improved  box.  We  have  used  this 
box  constantly  for  nearly  three  months,  and  fumed  hundreds 
of  sheets  in  it,  and  can  with  confidence  offer  it  as  doing 
everything  I claim. 

“ 1 The  amount  of  ammonia  is  no  greater  than  formerly 
used ; the  time  of  fuming  is  increased  two  to  three  minutes. 
In  all  the  old  boxes  in  which  no  draft  is  used,  the  paper 
becomes  damp  or  limpid,  and  quite  decomposed  on  a warm 
sultry  day.  in  this  box  the  paper  remains  perfectly  dry, 
no  matter  how  long  fumed. 

“ ‘ There  is  another  advantage : when  the  box  is  opened, 
after  fuming,  it  does  not  leave  fumes  in  the  room. 

“ ‘A  sheet  of  paper  is  tacked,  or  fastened  by  the  American 
clothes-clips,  to  the  bottom  of  each  slide  ; another  is  laid 
on  the  top.  When  all  are  filled,  pour  ammonia  into  the 
dish  below,  close  the  door,  open  the  draft-slide,  and  the 
fuming  goes  on.  The  box  we  are  using  is  intended  for 
full  sheets,  18x22. 

“ ‘ The  dimensions  of  the  inside  (fuming  chamber)  are 
as  follows : — 20  inches  deep,  19  inches  wide,  and  17£  inches 
high.  The  slides  are  19 £ inches  wide,  24j  inches  long. 
The  space  below,  for  fumes,  is  2j  inches  high.  The  fumes 
are  carried  to  the  back  end  of  the  floor  of  the  fuming 
chamber,  which  has  an  opening  1 j inches  across  its  whole 
width,  which  allows  the  fumes  to  ascend  into  the  first 
slide  space.  The  first  slide  fits  flush  against  the  back  of 
the  box,  and  has  a space  of  1£  inches  across  its  front  end, 
which  allows  the  fumes  to  ascend  to  the  second  slide 
space.  The  second  slide  has  its  opening  at  the  back  end, 
and  allows  the  fumes  to  come  into  the  third  slide  space, 
and  so  on,  until  we  reach  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
chamber  for  carrying  off  the  fumes  has  its  opening  at  the 
front  end  of  the  box.  The  pipe  for  couveying  off  the  fumes 
is  placed  at  the  back  end  of  this  chamber,  on  the  top  of 
the  box.  We  use  a two-inch  tin  pipe. 

“ ‘ It  is  necessary  that  the  pipe  should  be  attached  to 
a chimney  flue,  or  attached,  as  we  have  it,  by  what  iron- 
workers call  a “jacket,”  on  the  stove  pipe.  This  is  the 
best  way,  as  you  are  always  certain  to  have  a good  draft, 
which  can  be  regulated  at  the  sliding  front  of  the  door  of 
the  fuming  space.’ 

“It  may  perhaps  be  better,  since  it  does  not  retard  the 
time  of  fuming  so  much,  to  have  a fine  wire  gauze  placed 
about  the  same  number  of  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
box  as  was  recommended  above  for  the  false  bottom,  and 
then  the  fumes  of  the  ammonia  will  ascend  more  rapidly ; 
and  to  prevent  the  ascension  of  it  so  very  rapidly  at  the 
centre,  and  thus  cause  uneven  fuming — especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  sheet — a piece  of  pasteboard  can  be 
placed  on  the  gauze  directly  over  and  covering  the  greater 
part  of  the  dish 

“This  box  should  be  made  large  enough  for  fuming 
three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  at  a time,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  fume  at  one  time  in  most  galleries, 
especially  during  the  summer,  when  the  paper  discolours 
so  quickly  after  it  is  sensitized. 

“The  sheets  should  be  suspended  in  the  air  by  means  of 
a spring  clip.  Four  laths,  about  three  inches  apart,  and 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  should  be  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  a slip  fastened  to  each  end. 

“By  placing  two  sheets  back  to  back,  you  can  fume 
eight  sheets  of  paper  at  a time  should  you  wish.  I’lae* 
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about  half  an  ounce  of  aqua  ammonia  in  the  saucer  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  shut  the  door,  and  then  time  the 
paper. 

“ Some  persons  use  carbonate  of  ammonia  for  fuming, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but  I do  not  see  any  gain  in 
it,  for  what  is  gained  by  its  cheapness  is  more  than  lost  by 
its  very  insufficient  fuming.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  very 
often  used  together  with  the  aqua  by  pouring  a few  drops 
of  the  liquid  on  the  lump  of  carbonate.  This  is  said  to  be 
an  economical  way  of  fuming  the  paper,  for  with  the  use  of 
the  carbonate  it  is  only  necessary  for  a few  drops  of  the 
stronger  ammonia  to  be  used,  for  there  will  then  enough 
vapour  arise  to  accomplish  our  object  effectually. 

“Fuming  with  ammonia  imparts  a slight  dampness  to 
the  paper,  which,  during  the  hot  months  of  summer,  may 
be  considered  an  advantage  ; but  during  the  damp  days, 
when  the  paper  is  always  damp,  it  is  otherwise,  and  conse- 
quently the  use  of  some  substance  in  the  fuming  box  is 
inquired,  which  will  take  to  itself  the  moisture,  and  leave 
the  fumes  of  the  ammonia  alone  to  act  upon  the  paper. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  a good  thing,  and  answers  admirably. 
This  is  a moist,  greyish-white  substance,  having,  in  a 
slight  degree,  the  odour  of  chlorine.  It  has  powerful 
bleaching  properties,  and  prevents  the  paper  from  turning 
yellow  while  fuming,  a very  common  occurrence  during  the 
hot  months  with  some  brands  of  papers.  It  also  improves 
the  printing  qualities  of  the  paper,  gives  a virgin  white- 
ness to  the  vignettes,  and  prevents  the  discolouration  of 
them  after  printing,  when  the  discolouring  occurs  only 
from  the  heat  of  the  printing  room.  It  is  best,  when  you 
wish  to  use  this  lime  in  connection  with  aqua  ammonia, 
to  pour  a few  drops  of  the  liquid  in  the  saucer,  and  uncork- 
ing the  bottle  of  the  chloride  of  lime  to  sprinkle  a little 
of  it  on  the  ammonia,  and  immediately  close  the  door.  A 
dry  white  vapour  of  the  lime  and  ammonia  will  ascend, 
which  will  give  to  the  paper  the  properties  named 
above. 

“ The  paper  while  drying  will  curl  up,  thus  causing  it  to 
fume  uuevenly.  To  prevent  this,  the  lower  part  of  the 
paper  should  be  held  by  a lath,  which  has  a spring  clip 
nailed  at  each  end  of  it. 

“ The  time  of  fuming  the  paper  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  nitrate  bath,  the  quality  of  the  negatives,  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
light.  Paper  silvered  on  an  acid  bath  needs  much  longer 
fuming  than  when  silvered  on  an  alkaline  or  a neutral  one  ; 
paper  for  intense  negatives  less  fuming  than  weak  ones  ; 
during  the  summer  iess  fuming  than  during  the  winter ; 
and  on  a dark  day  less  fuming  is  required  than  on  a bright 
day.  All  these  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
the  beginner  will  do  well  to  note  them  carefully. 

“As  to  the  first  of  these — the  printing  bath — if  the 
bath  is  acid,  the  time  of  fuming  should  vary  with  the 
amount  of  acidity,  and  that  time  can  be  ascertained  by 
fuming  until  it  prints  a rich  colour  without  showing  any 
signs  of  weakness.  If  the  bath  is  alkaline  or  neutral,  less 
fuming  is  required  than  if  the  bath  is  acid. 

“As  to  the  second  of  these — the  quality  of  the  nega- 
tives— a hard,  intense  negative  should  be  printed  upon 
paper  fumed  a very  little,  as  too  much  fuming  increases 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper,  and  makes  the  negatives 
yield  harsher  prints  than  what  would  be  the  result  if  tbe 
paper  were  fumed  a less  time.  A thin  or  weak  negative 
yields  the  best  prints  upon  paper  that  has  been  fumed  a 
long  time,  as  it  increases  the  sensitiveness  of  it,  and  makes 
greater  contrasts,  which  is  just  what  we  wish.  As  for  the 
medium  negatives,  fume  a medium  length  of  time. 

“ The  temperature  of  the  weather  is  also  a very  import- 
ant item  in  considering  the  fuming  of  the  paper.  During 
the  hot  months  of  summer  the  paper  can  bear  less  fuming 
than  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  strength  of  the 
bath  and  also  the  time  of  the  fuming  must  be  increased. 

“The  brightness  of  the  sunlight  must  also  bethought 


of,  for  when  the  light  is  bright  and  the  weather  good,  more 
fuming  is  required  (so  as  to  prevent  mealiness)  than  would 
be  necessary  if  the  opposite  were  the  case.” 


BENGAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

RULES  FOR  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION,  1875. 

I.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  in  February,  1875,  and  will 
remain  open  for  a month. 

II.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  all  good  photographs,  contri- 
buted by  members  of  the  society,  and  by  photographers  resident  out 
of  India. 

III.  Only  such  photographs  as  have  been  taken  within  two  years 
will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  now  speciiied.  No  photo- 
graphs may  compete  for  prizes  at  more  than  one  exhibition,  and  no 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  persons  who  have  not  actually  taken  the 
pictures  which  they  exhibit. 

IY.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  three 
gentlemen  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  the  judges 
may  in  any  ease  consider  whether  or  not  pictures  attain  a proper 
standard  of  excellence;  the  decision  of  the  judges  will  in  all  caw  s 
be  final.  The  judges  will  be  empowered  to  recommend  the  avarl 
of  extra  medals  for  photographs  which  they  may  consider  of  apec  ial 
merit,  although  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  prizes  offered  as 
below. 

V.  Photographs  intended  for  the  exhibition  must  be  properly 
mounted,  but  need  not  be  framed,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
secretary  by  the  15th  January  at  latest,  accompanied  by  a memo- 
randum describing  the  subject  of  the  pictures. 

VI.  The  carriage  of  photographs  sent  from  distant  places  must  be 
prepaid.  The  society  will  endeavour  to  have  photographs  (which 
do  not  obtain  prizes)  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sender,  if  request  to 
that  effect  be  made ; but  in  such  cases  a price  list  must  accompany 
the  letter  of  advice. 

VII.  Exhibitors  must  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  their  photographs  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the 
exhibition. 

VIII.  Photographs  to  which  prizes  shall  have  been  awarded  at 
the  exhibition,  excepting  local  portraits,  will  become  the  property  of 
the  society,  for  distribution  among  members. 

IX.  The  committee  will  select  from  the  prize  photographs  two 
for  distribution  amongst  members  of  the  society,  and  the  exhibitors 
will  be  required  to  give  up  the  negative  of  these  pictures  to  the 
society,  or  to  enter  into  reasonable  [arrangements  with  the  committee 
for  the  printing  of  the  necessary  number  of  ccpies. 

X.  An  admission  fee  of  one  rupee  shall  be  charged  daily  to  visitors 
of  the  exhibition,  members  and  subscribers  excepted. 

The  following  prizes  will  be  awarded,  viz  : — 

By  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 

Prize  A — a Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  single  photograph  in  the 
room. 

This  picture  is  to  be  chosen  first  by  the  judges,  and  then  to  be 
excluded  from  competition  for  any  other  prize.  Open  to  all  comers. 

By  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  op 
Bengal. 

Prize  B* — a Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 

* Members  wishing  to  compete  for  Prizes  B and  E are  requested  to  state 
whether  they  are  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  their  photographs  for  profit. 
photographic  pictures,  taken  either  in  or  out  of  India  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  not  being  a photographer  by  profession. 

By  the  Society. 

Prize  C — a Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  land- 
scapes, taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member  of  the  society. 

Prize  J> — a Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
portraits  taken  and  printed  in  India  by  any  member  of  the  society. 

Prize  Pi* — a Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures,  landscapes  or  portraits,  taken  either  in  or 
out  of  India  by  any  member  of  the  society,  not  being  a photographer 
by  profession,  "to  be  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  for  which  no 
other  prize  shall  have  been  awarded  at  this  exhibition. 

Prize  F—a  Bronze  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures,  taken  in  India  by  any  member  of  the  society, 
to  be  selected  by  the  judges  from  those  for  which  no  other  prize  shall 
have  been  awarded  at  the  exhibition. 

Prize  G — a Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographs  of  Indian  subjects,  exclusive  of  landscapes  and  anti- 
quities, taken  by  any  member  of  the  society. 

Prize  PI— a Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographic  pictures  of  Indian  antiquities,  taken  by  any  member  of 
the  society. 
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By  the  President. 

Prize  I— a Gold  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo- 
graphic pictures  of  any  kind  taken  in  Europe,  America,  or  Australia, 
excepting  those,  if  any,  for  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor’s  prize 
has  been  awarded.  Open  to  all  comers. 

Prize  J— a Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  photo- 
graphs of  young  children.  Open  to  all  comers. 

By  Captain  J.  Waterhouse. 

Prize  K — a Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six  land- 
scape views  taken  out  of  India,  to  be  selected  from  those  for  which 
no  other  prize  shall  have  been  awarded  at  the  exhibition.  Open  to 
all  comers. 

By  T.  H.  Bennertz,  Esq. 

Prize  L — a Silver  Medal. — For  thebest  series  of  at  least  six  photo- 
graphs printed  in  permanent  pigments,  by  the  carbon  process  or  any 
of  *be  photo-mechanical  processes.  Open  to  all  comers. 

By  G.  L.  Kemp,  Esq. 

Prize  M—a  Silver  Medal. — For  the  best  series  of  at  least  six 
photographs,  reproductions  of  work  of  art,  not  small*"-  han  12  by  15. 
Open  to  all  comers. 

NOTICE  TO  EUROPEAN  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Packages  of  photographs,  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  1874-75, 
can  be  forwarded  to  India*  under  the  regulations  of  the  Overland 

* The  regulations  of  the  Overland  Parcel  Post  only  apply  to  packages 
sent  from  the  British  Isles  to  India,  and  rice  versa. 

Parcel  Post,  full  information  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Postal  Guide , or  at  the  offices  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

They  may  also  be  forwarded  from  London  through  the  agency  of 
the  “Ocean  Express,”  whose  London  Agents  are  Messrs.  Nixon 
and  King,  40,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London,  and  4,  Agar 
Street,  Strand.  From  Liverpool,  through  H.  J.  Simpson,  Esq., 
of  Messrs.  Simpson,  Lawrie,  and  Co.,  Liverpool. 

Messrs.  Kaltenbach  and  Schmitz,  of  No.  1,  Alderman's  Walk, 
London,  also  of  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  and  Bordeaux,  have  arranged 
to  make  up  parcels  of  photographs  for  the  exhibition,  which  will  be 
closed  and  despatched  from  the  above  ports  by  the  1st  November,  1874. 

From  Trieste,  G.  M.  Rusca,  Esq.,  will  fotward  a parcel  not  later 
than  the  10th  November,  1874. 

In  order  that  the  contributions  may  reach  in  good  time,  intending 
exhibitors  are  advised  to  forward  their  parcels  from  England  not 
later  than  the  15th  November,  1874. 

Copies  of  the  Rules  will  be  procurable  from  the  above  agents,  and 
any  further  particulars  will  appear  in  the  photographic  journals. 


LIGHTING  THE  SITTER. 

BY  FRANK  JEWELL.* 

As  there  seems  to  be  less  skill  displayed  among  the  fra- 
ternity in  lighting  the  sitter  than  in  any  other  part  of 
photography,  and  although  much  has  been  written  on  art 
principles  as  applied  to  photography,  both  as  to  posing  as 
well  as  lighting,  I shall  endeavour  to  give  a thoroughly 
practical  and  concise  mode  by  which,  with  a little  obser- 
vation and  some  judgment,  any  one  will  be  able  to  light  a 
picture  in  an  artistic  manner. 

It  appears  that  many  photographers  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  parts  of  the  face  farthest  from  the  eye 
should  be  darkest  in  tone,  and  the  parts  nearest  should  be 
lightest,  with  a gradation  of  tone  from  the  light  to  the 
dark  parts.  I have  seen  many  photographs  by  those 
high  in  the  profession  in  which  the  reverse  of  the 
above  is  strikingly  observable — that  is,  the  back  part  of 
the  cheek  would  be  lighter  than  the  front  part.  By  a 
little  thought  you  will  see  that  this  is  an  error.  I want  to 
impress  the  above  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  seeking  the 
key  for  excellence  in  lighting,  as  on  this  idea  is  founded 
what  I am  about  to  remark.  We  will  suppose  we  are 
lighting  a face  in  tne  old  way — that  is,  with  the  most  of 
the  face  in  light.  We  will  also  suppose  we  are  working 
with  a top  and  side  light,  so  arranged  that  any  portion  may 
be  closed  or  opened  at  will.  Should  the  sun  enter  in  the 
least,  some  means  must  be  adopted  to  stop  it  out  entirely, 
and  narrow  frames,  covered  with  tissue-paper,  working  on 
pivots  close  under  the  light,  will  do  this  effectually,  while 


* Photographic  Mosaics. 


they  obstruct  but  little  of  the  light.  Any  sunlight  entering 
the  room  and  striking  the  floor  or  walls  will  make  bad 
reflections,  and  will  spoil  every  effort  to  make  the  lighting 
as  it  should  be.  I have  in  my  skylight-room  a screen 
(similar  to  Kurtz’s)  about  4 by  3 feet,  covered  with  white 
muslin,  and  fastened  in  a head-rest.  This  screen  when 
placed  over  the  sitter  is  about  three  feet  from  the  head  when 
at  its  highest  point,  but  can  be  lowered  at  will.  With  the 
screen  I control  my  light.  My  side-light  is  covered  with 
material  so  thick  that  every  trace  of  light  can  be  effectually 
excluded,  or  let  on  at  will.  With  this  arrangement  I get 
my  high-lights.  Bring  your  sitter  out  nearly  but  not 
quite  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  about  four  or  five 
feet  from  the  side-light,  and  turn  the  face  so  that  the  nose 
will  point  in  a line  parallel  with  the  side-light.  Move 
your  instrument  towards  the  side-light  to  get  the  view  of 
the  face  wanted,  and  your  background  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  suit.  You  are  now  working  diagonally  across 
the  room.  Put  your  head  screen  in  position  over  the 
bead,  taking  care  not  to  cut  off  too  much  of  the  light  from 
the  top.  You  will  observe  that  there  will  now  be  a 
diffused  light  all  over  the  face,  only  the  side  nearest  the 
side-light  will  be  a little  the  lightest.  Now  open  a small 
portion  of  the  side-light  well  in  front  of  the  sitter,  which 
will  let  in  a small  amount  of  direct  light,  lighting  up  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  face.  If  the  eyes  are  sunken,  and 
there  seems  to  be  too  much  shade  under  the  brows,  lower 
the  head-screen.  This  will  light  up  the  cavities,  but  will 
render  the  face  flat  in  proportion.  Now  move  your  head- 
screen  from  over  the  head  a little,  and  towards  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face.  This  lets  on  more  direct  light  from  the 
top,  and  renders  the  face  bold  and  vigorous  again,  with 
the  eyes  well  lighted.  The  next  thing  to  observe  is,  that 
the  specks  in  the  eyes  (and  they  should  always  be  there) 
are  in  both  eyes  alike.  They  should  come  on  the  top  part 
of  the  iris,  not  over  the  centre,  but  more  on  the  side 
nearest  the  side-light.  Should  the  speck  appear  in  one 
eye  only,  the  face  is  turned  too  far  from  the  side-light,  and 
you  get  the  effect  I spoke  of — that  is,  the  back  part  of  the 
cheek  lighter  than  the  front  part,  and  to  overcome  this 
you  must  turn  the  face  more  to  the  sunlight,  moving  your 
camera  to  get  the  desired  view,  until  this  speck  appears  in 
both  eyes.  By  turning  the  sitter  more  snd  more  towards 
the  side-light  these  specks  are  bound  to  come,  and  just  a3 
soon  as  they  appear  you  may  rest  assured  your  sitter’s  face 
is  lighted  well  and  artistically.  Of  course  you  can  make 
the  contrast  stronger  or  less  by  using  your  side-light.  By 
this  means  you  get  that  classic  lighting  of  the  nose,  viz.,  a 
strong  line  of  light  down  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  a 
high  light  on  the  tip,  and  you  get  the  eyes  perfectly 
lighted,  and  the  rest  will  in  every  way  be  all  right.  This 
is  my  rule,  and  1 have  never  known  it  to  fail.  To  light  a 
picture  in  the  shadow  style,  do  not  move  the  position  of 
the  face,  but  move  your  instrument  from  the  side-light  to 
get  a view  of  the  other  cheek.  With,  perhaps,  a slight 
modification,  the  lighting  will  be  just  right. 


Photographic  Multiplication  of  Drawings,  etc. — 
Benneden  states  that  paper,  prepared  as  follows,  costs  but 
about  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  ordinary  chloride  of  silver  paper, 
and  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  multiplication  of  drawings,  and  is 
simpler  in  its  manipulation.  A solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  albumen  or  gum,  to  which  carbon,  or  some  pigment  of  any 
desired  shade,  has  been  added,  is  brushed,  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible, upon  well-sized  paper  by  lamplight,  and  the  paper  dried 
in  the  dark.  The  drawing,  executed  on  tine  transparent  paper 
(or  an  engraving,  or  woodcut,  &c.),  is  then  placed  beneath  a 
flat  glass  upon  the  prepared  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  light 
for  a longth  of  time,  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
The  drawing  is  removed  from  the  paper  by  lamplight,  and, 
after  washing  the  latter  with  water,  a negative  of  the  drawing 
remains,  since  the  portions  of  the  coating  acted  on  by  the 
light  become  insoluble  in  water.  From  such  a negative  any 
1 number  of  positives  can  be  taken  in  the  same  way. — Engluh 
| Mechanic 
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A LANDSCAPE  STUDIO. 

A WELL-KNOWN  modern  painter  in  water  colours — whose 
work  was,  however,  largely  confined  to  the  drawing-book 
school  of  art,  in  which  the  well-known  rustic  cottage,  de- 
lapidated  cow-house,  or  old  water-mill  was  an  inevitable 
principal  foreground  object,  whilst  brown  trees  and  blue 
distance  were  tie  rigueur — once  remarked  that  “ going  to 
nature  put  him  out.”  Nevertheless,  the  best  painters 
rarely  paint  any  subject,  figure  or  landscape,  realistic  or 
imaginative,  without  a careful  study  of  nature  : the  living 
model  for  figures,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  for  land- 
scape. The  same  statement  is  true  of  all  conscientious 
and  capable  photographers.  They  go  to  nature  for  their 
best  effects.  Some  readers  will  smile  for  a moment,  and 
mentally  reply,  “ The  photographer  can  do  nothing  else, 
as  the  camera  cannot  imagine  a picture,  and  produce  it  as 
a painter  can.”  That  is  perfectly  true ; hut  the  photo- 
grapher can  do  something  much  worse.  lie  can  get  a scene- 
painter  to  produce  him  backgrounds  in  which  impossible 
arcades,  trees  and  shrubs  unknown  to  botanists,  and  mar- 
vellous mountains,  vie  with  each  other  in  confusing  the 
effect  of  reality  in  the  picture.  But  the  conscientious  and 
capable  photographer  goes  to  nature.  The  finest  results 
in  pictorial  photography  have  been  so  produced.  Mr. 
Rejlander  has  always  worked  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
Robinson’s  work  furnishes  notable  illustration  : lie  has 
often  travelled  miles  for  a tree  here,  a stream  there,  or  an 
effective  distance  still  further  on,  each  simply  as  elements 
in  one  picture.  He  has  planted  banks  of  wild  flowers, 
grown  trees,  made  lakes,  where  he  could  not  find  the 
required  combination  in  nature.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  whilst  nature  in  her  truth  must  form  the 
elements  of  a true  picture,  it  is  the  province  of  art  to 
select  and  combine  nature  so  as  to  secure  the  highest  pic- 
torial effect.  But  whilst  the  most  capable  successful 
artists  in  photography  have  taken  much  trouble  to  build,  or 
grow,  or  combine  natural  effects  for  especial  pictures, 
hitherto  but  little  has  been  done  in  the  systematic  forma- 
tion of  what  we  must  term,  for  want  of  a more  distinctive 
name,  landscape  studios,  in  which  a multiplicity, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  infinite  variety,  of  natural  effects  may 
he  produced  in  conjunction  with  portrait  figures,  the 
lighting  and  general  arrangement  still  being  largely  under 
the  control  of  the  artist. 

Such  a landscape  studio  lias  just  been  formed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry,  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  Having  the  good 
fortune  to  find  in  the  rear  of  his  existing  business  pre- 


mises a piece  of  vacant  ground,  he  resolved  to  acquire  it 
for  open-air  work.  Nine  months  have  transformed  this 
piece  of  waste  ground,  which  had  become  a receptacle 
for  delapidated  pots,  pans,  and  waste  material  of  all 
kinds,  which  by  some  process  of  natural  selection  seem 
to  find  a home  on  any  spot  which  is  abandoned  to  neglect 
for  a few  months,  from  a rubbish  heap  into  a singularly 
complete  epitome  of  landscape  effects  and  studio  arrange- 
ments which  can  be  desired.  As  a pleasant  garden,  bright 
with  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  and  water,  admirable  in  arrange- 
ment, the  place  is  charming,  whilst  for  special  photographic 
purposes  it  is  most  satisfactory. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a very  complete  idea  of 
the  arrangement  by  any  verbal  description  ; but  we  may 
suggest  something  of  its  character.  The  piece  of  land  is 
not  large — probably  not  exceeding  half  an  acre — but,  by 
skilful  treatment,  it  is  arranged  to  admit  of  pictorial  effects 
suggestive  of  indefinite  extent.  At  first  glance  it  presents 
a happy  mixture  of  shrubbery,  parterre,  and  country  lauc. 
It  is  entered  by  a gateway  leading  to  a carriage  sweep 
sufficiently  long  and  wide  for  a carriage  and  four  to 
be  driven  into  position  for  photographing,  a large  wall, 
forming  the  end  of  a building,  being  roughly  plastered  for 
use,  if  desired,  as  a plain  background,  the  position  being 
happily  chosen  to  secure  a north  principal  light,  the  south 
being  shaded  by  rapidly  growing  poplar  trees.  Passing 
on  beyond  the  carriage  drive,  we  reach  a rustic  gateway, 
formed  by  stumps  of  trees,  already  forming  a tine  pollard 
head  from  having  rooted  where  they  were  placed,  whilst  an 
abundance  of  creepers,  wild  and  cultivated — pre-eminently 
a charming  mixture  of  tropasolum  Canarien.se  and  clematis 
Jackmani  in  very  full  flower — clinging  around.  Leaving 
the  drive  by  this  rustic  passage,  we  are  startled  next  by 
the  sight  of  a lake  ; not  very  large,  it  is  true,  but  big 
enough  to  float  a capital  practicable  boat  of  about  ten  feet 
long.  The  lake  is  probably  not  thirty  feet  long  by  seven 
or  eight  feet  wide ; but,  being  made  to  form  a beud  in  the 
| grounds,  its  precise  size  will  never  be  discovered  in  a pic- 
ture. The  path  round  this  lake,  and  leading  to  the  rustic 
boat-house,  is  a charming  hit  of  wild  growth.  The  path  is 
thickly  tangled  with  common  British  plants : here  are 
brambles  and  briars  ; varieties  of  the  dead  nettle  and  com- 
mon nettle ; wild  carrot,  charlock,  wild  ranunculus, 
euphorbia,  dog  mercury,  stitchwort ; varieties  of  sonchus 
and  cardius  ; several  kinds  of  ivy  ; various  grasses  aud 
rushes  ; and  many  more  than  we  could  note  or  remember. 
Various  water  weeds  have  already  taken  possession  of  the 
lake,  which  has  facilities  for  changing,  when  necessary, 
the  supply  of  water,  and  so  preventing  stagnancy.  Leaving 
the  lake,  we  perpetually  meet  with  new  effects,  all  especially 
designed  for  pictorial  value.  There  are  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent rustic  sheds  or  summer-houses,  surrounded  with 
varieties  of  ivy  and  other  climbing  plants,  and  thatched 
with  heath  ; large  hanks  of  choice  bedding  plants,  and 
others  with  wild  flowers.  A large  variety  of  conifers  and 
other  evergreens  are  used  in  completing  the  arrangement, 
and  shade  and  pictorial  effect  are  sought  by  means  of 
rapidly  growing  deciduous  trees,  such  as  limes,  poplars, 
sycamores,  &c.  The  primary  thing  necessary  to  success 
which  we  find  illustrated  here  is  the  evidence  of  a carefully 
wrought  out  design,  in  which  a great  variety  of  distinct 
and  excellent  effects  are  comprehended  ; and,  second  only 
to  this,  the  rapidity  and-  perfection  with  which  the  results 
have  been  obtained.  Everything  needed  to  be  begun  ab 
initio  nine  months  ago.  Upwards  of  a hundred  loads  of 
garden  mould  or  loam,  and  upwards  of  fifty  loads  of  gravel, 
had  to  be  brought  in  ; hundreds  (probably  thousands)  of 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  had  to  be  planted  ; and  in  nine 
months  the  place  bears  the  blooming  and  full  appearauce 
of  the  growth  of  years.  We  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be 
so  unfair  to  Mr.  Fry  as  to  recommend  photographic  visitors 
who  may  unnecessarily  occupy  his  time  ; but  to  all  who  can, 
we  should  not  the  less  recommend  getting  a sight  of  this 
landscape  studio. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH  OF  DOTHEBOYS  HALL. 

BY  H.  BADEN  PRITCHARD. 

A tourist  photographer  has  quite  sufficient  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  sensitive  plates, 
camera,  stand,  selection  of  points  of  view,  focussing,  &c., 
and  it  is  rather  trying,  therefore,  when  other  vexatious 
obstacles  have  also  to  be  surmounted.  I was  in  Yorkshire 
the  other  day,  footing  it  over  the  moors,  through  the 
beautiful  Wensleydale,  ascending  Hillborough,  and  visiting 
such  out-of-the-way  spots  as  High  Cup  Nick,  Cauldron 
Snout,  and  Conky  Scar.  Any  one  who  believes  it  is 
necessary  to  go  abroad — to  Norway,  or  some  such  remote 
region  — to  get  away  from  towns  and  every-day  life,  should 
cross  from  the  “ High  Force  Inn  ” in  Teesdale  to  Ilawes 
and  Ullcswater,  and  he  will  find  a two  days’  march  beforo 
him  through  a district  as  primitive  and  secluded  as  the 
greatest  hermit  would  desire.  During  twenty  miles  of 
the  way  he  will  scarcely  see  a habitation  or  meet  a living 
soul  on  the  wastes  of  moorland,  in  the  savage  defiles,  or 
about  the  foaming  torrents,  by  which  his  way  passes.  We 
say  way  advisedly,  for  there  are  no  paths  in  some  parts, 
or,  if  there  be,  these  are  worse  than  useless,  enticing  the 
traveller  from  the  right  direction.  There  is  only  one  guide 
to  be  relied  upon  in  walks  such  as  these,  and  that  is  the 
compass,  aided  by  the  Ordnance  map  ; and  one  must  place 
implicit  reliance  upon  its  direction,  deviating  neither  to 
the  right  nor  the  left,  however  tempting  the  little  paths 
on  each  side  may  appear.  Nothing  is  so  treacherous  its 
these  temptations.  Over  stony  ground  they  appear  plain 
enough,  but  once  a swamp  is  reached,  or  thick  heather,  and 
they  vanish  altogether,  or  break  up  into  half-a-dozen  sheep 
tracks.  “ Follow  your  compass  blindly,’’  is  the  only  advice 
to  be  adopted  when  the  traveller  is  at  fault ; and  when  he 
is  certain  of  having  crossed  the  highest  point,  and  only 
desires  to  descend  then  let  him  follow  the  course  of  a 
streamlet  or  torrent  carefully,  which  will  lead  him  into  the 
valley  to  a point  where  he  will  be  enabled,  by  map  or 
other  information,  to  adopt  a better  path. 

But  I am  straying  from  my  subject.  From  Teesdale  I 
came  down  to  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  possessed  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  obtain  a photograph  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 
To  the  village  of  Bowes  is  a five-mile  walk — Squeers  and 
Nicholas,  it  will  be  remembered,  drove  over  in  a pony 
chaise — and  then  the  problem  was  to  find  out  the  spot. 
The  good  people  of  Yorkshire  are  a frank,  open  -hearted 
race,  but  I had  my  misgivings  about  the  inhabitants  of 
Bowes  possessing  any  love  for  Dickens  after  his  exposure 
of  cheap  boarding  schools,  and  I was  very  right  in  my 
assumption.  However,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
villagers  have  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Dickens,  and  a 
deep-set  scheme  on  my  part  to  have  a pipe  and  glass  one 
evening  at  one  of  the  ale  houses,  and  so  get  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  cronies  of  the  place,  was  altogether  unfruitful. 
The  old  landlady  of  the  inn  was,  however,  better  informed, 
and  after  expatiating  on  the  interesting  character  of  the 
town,  the  old  Roman  encampment,  the  Norman  castle,  the 
grave  of  the  lovers  “ Edwin  and  Emma,”  whose  story  has 
been  sung  by  poets,  I cautiously  approached  “ Dotheboys.” 
I at  once  touched  an  unpleasant  subject,  and  my  kindly 
hostess  waxed  wrath,  and  it  was  only  by  introducing  the 
Romans  again,  and  interesting  myself  in  a big  five-foot 
wall  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  supposed  to  date  from  that 
period,  and  which  I tapped  and  examined  with  the  assiduity 
of  an  antiquarian,  that  I found  myself  in  smooth  water 
again.  I had  found  out  two  things,  however  : the  locality 
of  the  building,  and  the  fact  that  the  village  people  looked 
with  no  favourable  eye  upon  disciples  of  the  great  novelist. 
A search  the  same  night  in  the  dark  brought  me  to  my 
destination,  and  the  next  morning  I made  a further  recon- 
naissance. A long,  low,  stone  building,  just  outside  the 
village,  was  the  spot,  and  from  the  Norman  castle,  where 
I took  my  camera,  a good,  if  distant,  view  of  the  front 
was  obtainable  without  observation.  To  take  the  rear  of 


the  building  it  was  necessary  to  be  cautious.  I fixed  on 
the  place  for  setting  down  my  camera — on  a low  stone 
wall — and  looked  with  one  eye  to  estimate  roughly  howr 
much  of  the  buildiug  I could  get  into  the  picture.  I 
counted  the  paces  to  judge  distance,  and  then  focussed  an 
object  at  a similar  interval.  My  plate  was  put  into  the 
camera,  the  slide  drawn,  and,  accompanied  by  a friend,  we 
moved  towards  the  building,  set  down  the  camera,  uncapped 
the  lens,  and  then  turned  away  and  became  exceedingly 
interested  in  a dog  cart  standing  in  the  road. 

Securing  the  picture  made  me  bolder.  I passed  the  side 
door  and  looked  in.  It  led  into  a yard  showing  the  back 
offices,  the  wrell  or  pump  that  used  to  become  frozen  in 
winter  time,  and  make  it  necessary  occasionally  to  substi- 
tute a “ dry  polish  ” for  washing  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 
There,  too,  was  the  stable  where  Smike  would  rub  down 
the  shaggy  pony.  If  1 could  only  get  a picture  of  this  1 
should  be  happy.  Some  children  came  out  on  seeing  us, 
and  called  out,  “ There’s  noobody  in  ; there’s  noobody  in.” 
This  decided  me.  I calculated  roughly  the  distance  as 
before,  slipped  in  a plate,  and  while  my  comrade  con- 
versed with  the  childreu  in  a moral  tone,  I placed  my 
camera  on  a convenient  step.  Exposure  began,  and  I had 
just  given  twenty  seconds,  when  my  companion,  who  had 
never  ceased  speaking  to  the  children,  whispered  in  French, 
“ Gards  toi.” 

I capped  at  once,  and  saw  behind  me  a woman  approach- 
ing with  a big  stick.  I swept  camera,  plate,  and  slide 
under  my  arm,  and  made  a clean  bolt  of  it ; but  the  object 
of  the  good  Yorkshirewoman’s  indignation  was  not  myself, 
but  an  unruly  cow  that  had  escaped  into  the  road. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNALS  AS  CENTRES  OF 
PROGRESSION. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Although,  as  a rule,  I expend  but  a slight  amount  of 
thought  on  the  reception  my  communications  meet,  with, 
yet,  for  the  nonce,  I frankly  confess  to  an  experience  of 
pleasurable  anticipation  on  account  of  the  promising  pros- 
pect opened  up  by  my  recent  chance  shot— a prospect 
which  bids  fair  to  restore  to  photography  those  feelings  of 
zeal  and  of  interest  that  gave  an  impetus  to  the  industry 
of  its  old  workers,  whose  combined  efforts  ultimately  made 
our  art  what  it  now  is — a legitimate  offspring  of  science, 
twin-sister  of  art,  a marvel  of  ingenuity  and  of  rapid  pro- 
gression. As  a matter  of  course,  there  are  not  found 
wanting  those  good-natured  friends  whose  keenness  of 
vision  never  fails  when  motives  pass  under  review ; and, 
equally  as  a matter  of  common  occurrence,  judgment  is 
based  on  desire  rather  than  on  evidences  of  fact.  The 
friends  here  alluded  to  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that 
my  “ pretended  ” impromptu  suggestion  was  part  of  a well- 
matured  scheme  concerted  between  myself  and  the  Editor 
to  bring  up  what  they  are  pleased  to  fancy  are 
“the  waning  fortunes  of  the  News.”*  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  I had  not. 
seen  the  Editor  for  nearly  three  years,  aud  no  private 
communication  by  letter  had  passed  on  the  subject  at  all. 
Hence  the  charge  of  collusion  becomes  an  absurdity,  and 
new  motives  are  on  offer  for  judgment,  which,  summarily 
disposed  of,  might  be  given  in  very  few  words— offshoots 
of  over  little  natures  indeed. 

The  existence  of  a friendly  rivalry  among  photographic 
experimentalists,  and  the  upholding  of  the  dignity  of  our 
art-science,  have  from  the  beginning  been  objects  of 
interest  to  me ; and  1 may  look  back  on  the  past  with 
feelings  of  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  I have  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  advocating  the  cause  of  advancement, 
or  of  defending  the  art  when  its  claims  on  respectability 
have  been  thoughtlessly  assailed  ; aud,  consistently  with  a 

• It  may  interest  those  of  our  friends  whose  attention  may  be  arrested 
by  the  phrase  here  quoted  to  know  that  the  “ fortunes  of  the  News.”  so  far 
from  waning,  have  never  been  in  a more  satisfactory  condition.— En. 
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practice  I have  faithfully  followed  for  over  twelve  years, 

I shall  not  now  hesitate  to  point  the  way  to  peace  and 
progression,  even  though  my  plans  include  in  their  design 
the  elevation  of  tone  and  a general  improvement  of  our 
journals,  which,  I am  free  to  acknowledge,  is  the  object  I 
have  now  before  me,  and  on  which  L purpose  treating  in 
my  present  written  discourse. 

Photography  has  no  room  for  jealousies,  it  being  cosmo- 
politan in  its  associations,  and  having  no  class  interests  to 
consider  in  its  rapid  transitions.  Princes  have  not  disdained 
to  become  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  dark  room  ; 
and,  from  the  seat  of  royalty  down  to  the  humble  labourer’s 
home,  rank  in  all  its  varying  degrees  has  derived  profit  or 
pleasure  from  a practical  companionship  with  the  imple- 
ments of  our  art. 

An  art-science  like  photography,  that  can  fascinate 
whilst  it  enlists  the  services  of  the  million,  must  perforce 
attract  around  it  a republic  of  workers  whose  common 
interest  it  is  to  compare  notes  of  experience,  and  to  do 
what  they  can  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  good  feeling. 
For  photography,  unlike  most,  if  not  quite  all,  other  arts, 
is  surrounded  by  so  many  invisible  influences  to  make  or 
mar  its  productions,  that  it  becomes  an  absolute  necessity 
for  secret  dodges  to  be  ignored ; that  every  discovery  made 
should  in  some  form  become  public  property;  and  if  this 
necessity  is  repudiated,  the  art  must  virtually  suffer,  simply 
because  a link  is  found  wanting  in  the  chain  that  connects 
present  knowledge  with  means  of  future  improvement. 
This  latter  remark  at  once  leads  us  to  consider  the  services 
rendered  by  our  journals. 

I have  already  remarked  that  photography  belongs  to 
no  class — that  its  workers  count  many  thousands.  I now 
direct  attention  to  the  important  fact  of  an  almost  complete 
disintegration  existing  in  the  working  elements  just  now 
briefly  referred  to ; which  last  might  be  likened  to  rivulets 
that  are  made  useless  by  isolation,  and  remain  so  until  the 
channels  are  extended,  and  new  directions  given  towards 
one  focus,  which  forms  the  reservoir.  From  thence  a 
fresh  start  is  given,  and  that  which  before  was  scarcely  of 
value  is  turned  iuto  a direction  of  general  utility.  To 
make  the  simile  complete,  1 have  only  to  direct  attention 
to  the  numberless  isolated  experiences  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  collected  together  in  the  pages  of  our 
journals,  and  from  thence  distributed  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  to  the  advantage  of  every  practitioner  of 
the  art,  and  with  priceless  benefit  to  the  onward  movement 
of  photography.  And  thus  in  a few  words  is  shown  that 
if  photography  is  to  continue  to  progress,  the  photographic 
journals  must  perforce  be  regarded  as  indispensable  centres 
of  progression. 

The  purity  of  the  water  that  is  distributed  from  a 
reservoir  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  care  taken  in  con- 
ducting the  process  of  filtration.  In  like  manner  the 
utility  of  matter  emanating  from  photographic  journalism 
in  a great  measure  depends  on  editorial  sifting  and 
scrutiny.  Unfortunately,  even  those  who  act  as  pilots  of 
journals  are  mortal,  and  too  frequently  err  in  their 
calling.  And  to  this,  in  some  measure,  is  due  the 
disasters  which  have  temporarily  clogged  the  growth  of 
photography.  For  example,  secret  mougcring  is  a legiti- 
mate subject  for  advertisement,  but  it  is  misplaced  kind- 
ness to  permit  anyone  to  puff  up  his  wares  in  unpaid-for 
letters  to  the  editor,  because  the  insertion  of  such  commu- 
nications lends  importance  to  the  writers.  And  many  a 
“ gull  ” has  been  plucked  indirectly  through  such  agency. 

Again  in  the  cases  of  differences  of  opinion  that  occasion- 
ally arise.  Those  who  suffer  real  or  imaginary  grievances 
have  certainly  a right  to  make  their  wrongs  known ; but 
just  as  a man  who  acts  as  his  own  lawyer  has  a fool  for  a 
client,  so  are  those  who  write  under  circumstances  provoca- 
tive of  anger  the  most  unfitted  for  calmness  of  expression. 
And  it  is  within  the  proper  duties  of  an  editor  to  modify 
expression,  and  so  soften  down  what  otherwise  must  act 
as  a torch  to  kindle  fresh  fires.  In  point  of  fact,  a 


melancholy  example  of  this  kind  occurred  but  a few  weeks 
ago.  A nice  little  quarrel  had  been  raging,  the  merits  of 
which  I care  not  to  discuss.  At  all  events,  it  must  have 
been  noticed  that  words  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  until 
they  culminated  iuto  the  vilest  of  abuse,  that  not  merely 
went  the  whole,  length  of  coarseness  and  wretched 
vulgarity,  but,  fearing  that  the  persons  lampooned,  and 
drawn,  evidently,  from  familiar  pot-house  models, 
should,  in  such  characters,  scarcely  be  known,  the  foolish 
writer  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  ills  of  bodily  affliction, 
wrought  by  an  inscrutable  providence,  into  his  word 
picture,  which,  for  the  honour  of  our  art,  I sincerely  hope 
has  found  no  admirers  to  applaud.  The  editor  was 
clearly  wrong  in  permitting  so  monstrous  a folly  to  appear 
in  his  pages,  and  if  he  imagines  that  the  applause  of  a 
few  represents  the  opinions  of  the  many,  the  sooner  he  is 
convinced  of  his  error  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  paper, 
and  the  more  advantageous  will  it  be  for  himself. 

The  News  of  last  week  was,  to  myself  at  least,  a 
reminder  of  what  our  journals  used  to  be  ; and  the  ready 
responses  to  the  invitation  issued  but  a week  before  by 
its  editor  are  so  many  proofs  that  the  old  spirit  of 
generosity  was  only  suspended — that  photographers  are 
now,  as  they  ever  were,  ready  to  turn  on  supplies  of 
information  if  they  can  be  persuaded  that  photographic 
journals  may,  without  fear  of  abuse,  be  used  as  centres  of 
photographic  progression. 

Having  unburthened  my  mind  of  thoughts  which  have 
for  their  object  the  addition  of  interest  in  the  art,  and  of 
success  to  our  journals,  I trust  for  a while  to  find  no 
more  occasion  for  lecturing,  as  I hope  to  be  able  to 
expend  some  little  time  on  those  subjects  made  matters 
of  queries. 


NOTES  ON  COLLOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BY  CAPTAIN  WATERHOUSE,  K.E. 

In  the  number  of  the  Photographic  News  for  the 
9th  January  I see  that  a correspondent,  signing  himself 
“ Bichromate,”  has  been  enquiring  why  the  collotype  plates 
prepared  according  to  my  formula,  with  tannin,  cannot  be 
sensitized  by  the  addition  of  bichromate  to  the  mixture  of 
gelatine,  tannin,  and  soap.  In  my  early  experiments  with 
the  process  I found  that  the  bichromate  could  not  be  added 
to  the  mixture  without  causing  a precipitate,  and  therefore 
the  plan  of  sensitizing  in  a separate  bath  was  adopted ; and 
though  it  necessitates  a double  drying,  it  has  been  found 
to  possess  the  advantages  of  enabling  the  gelatine  film  to 
be  prepared  at  any  time  quite  independently  of  the  sensi- 
tizing, and  to  be  dried  in  the  open  air,  a mode  which  seems, 
in  suitable  weather,  to  give  better  results  than  drying  by 
artificial  heat  in  a stove. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  quite  lately  to  the  subject 
by  seeing  that,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  excellent 
“ Inst"Uctions  in  Photography,”  Captain  Abney,  when 
describing  my  method  of  sensitizing,  says,  “ If  the  same 
proportion  of  bichromate  salt  be  added  to  No.  1 (the  solu- 
tion of  gelatine)  as  given  in  the  heliotype  process,  this 
re-dryinginay  beavoided.”  I therefore  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, but  found  that  a thick  clotted  precipitate  was  formed 
immediately  on  the  addition  of  the  tannin  and  soap  to  the 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  bichromate.  In  a recent  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  bichromate  was  added  to  the  mixture  of 
gelatine,  tannin,  and  soap,  a very  few  drops  of  a saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  sufficed  to  turn  the  mixture 
into  a stiff  jelly,  and  to  render  the  gelatine  insoluble  and 
useless.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  plates  must 
be  sensitized  in  a separate  bath. 

It  will,  I think,  be  found  impossible  to  combine  the 
tannin  with  the  bichromate  in  an  alkaline  mixture  without 
producing  chromium  compounds,  which  would  have  the 
property  of  rendering  gelatine  iusoluble.  In  an  acid  solu- 
tion it  might  be  different.  I have  not  tried  this, 
but  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  will 
let  you  know  the  result  if  it  should  appear  worth  recording 
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NOTE  ON  SALTS  OF  IRON  SENSITIVE  TO  THE 
ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 


BY  WILLIAM  II.  WATSON. 

As  has  been  frequently  remarked,  a fact  in  science  once 
clearly  ascertained,  is  almost  always  productive  of  good,  at 
once  or  hereafter;  so  I trust  the  sensitive  salts  of  iron 
may  prove  to  be  in  the  wide  field  of  photography. 

In  my  communication  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Photographic  News  for  the  14th  inst.,  I alluded 
briefly  to  some  experiments  which  showed  that  ferrous 
tartrate  is  acted  upon  by  the  photo-actinic  rays.  I have 
continued,  since  then,  my  experiments  on  this  point,  and 
have  found  that  ferrous  citrate  is  also  sensitive  to  light, 
and  about  as  much  so  as  the  tartrate.  In  testing  these 
salts  in  this  respect,  I floated  for  some  ten  to  twelve 
minutes  on  a solution  of  the  salt,  dried,  and  exposed  under 
the  negative.  The  result  was  a faint  image  upon  those 
parts  of  the  paper  on  which  the  light  had  shone — a reddish 
brown  deposit — ferric  oxide. 

This  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  salt ; 
but  to  make  the  image  more  dense  was  then  the  object. 
This  I readily  managed  by  the  use  of  gallic  acid.  The 
paper,  after  exposure,  was  first  well  washed  in  warm  water, 
then  in  weak  acid,  again  washed  in  water,  and  afterwards 
dipped  into  a solution  of  gallic  acid.  The  iron  remaining 
in  the  paper  after  washing  combined  with  the  gallic  acid, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  gallate  of  iron  (black). 
This  is  the  black  colouring  matter  contained  in  ink,  so  that 
if  at  any  time,  with  further  improvements,  this  process 
were  adopted  for  printing,  the  prints  would  be  equally  as 
stable  as  pen  and  ink  etchings. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  action  of  light  is  one 
of  oxidation;  and  yet,  from  other  experiments,  it  appears 
to  be  deoxidizing — as,  for  example,  the  change  in  nitric 
acid,  from  that  to  nitrous  : — 

N20s-02=N,03 

Ferrous  citrate  or  tartrate  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

1.  By  adding  to  a solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  one  of 
potassic,  sodic,  or  ammonic  tartrate  or  citrate. 

2.  By  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  tartaric  or  citric  acid. 

3.  By  precipitating  from  ferrous  sulphate,  by  ammonic 
carbonate,  ferrous  carbonate,  and  by  dissolving  this  in  the 
acid. 

The  reaction  is  as  follows  : — 


Fe  S04  + 7H,  0 + N H4,  H C03  + C4  Hc  0„  = 2 (NH4) 
S04  + C02  + ferrous  tartrate. 

Ferrous  salts  are  of  course  changed  from  the  ferrous  to  the 
ferric  state  on  exposure  to  the  air.  To  avoid,  then,  precipi- 
tation of  ferric  oxide,  a little  acid  should  be  added  in 
excess.  The  paper,  after  preparation,  should  be  kept 
under  pressure. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  other  organic  acids  with 
ferrous  oxide  would  be  sensitive  also,  this  from  their 
similar  compositions,  as  under,  but  not  proved,  so  far,  by 
experiment — 

Tartaric  acid  C4  H6  06 

...  CsHk07 


C4  H6  03 
i O3 

o4 


c3  h6  o3 
c4  Hr,  - 


Citric  acid... 

Malic  acid 
Lactic  acid 
Succinic  acid 

1 have  made  experiments  with  ferrous  acetate” also,  but 
failed  to  get  the  same  result  as  in  the  former  cases. 

Apart  from  what  may  be  the  practical  photographic 
nature  of  the  matter,  it  is  one  at  least  worth  knowing, 
from  a purely  chemical  point  of  view. 

I enclose,  Mr.  Editor,  two  prints. 

No.  1.  Paper  floated  on  twenty  to  thirty-grain  solution 
of  ferrous  citrate,  dried,  and  simply  exposed  under  nega- 
tive after  keeping  for  three  days. 

No.  2.  Paper  prepared  as  No.  1.  After  exposure  was 
washed  in  water,  washed  in  weak  acid,  again  washed  in 
water,  dipped  in  solution  of  gallic  acid,  washed,  and  dried. 

I may  add  that  they  were  exposed  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  in  direct  sunlight. 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
TRANSIT  OE  VENUS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  II.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.* 

As  is  doubtless  well  known  to  all,  there  will  be  an  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  register  the  passage  of  Venus 
across  the  sun’s  disc,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  processes  that  will  be  adopted. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Astronomer-Royal  that 
at  each  photographic  station  a photograph  shall  be  taken 
every  ten  minutes  during  the  transit,  and  it  lias  been  a 
matter  of  considerable  labour  to  work  out  a process  that 
will  admit  of  such  a large  number  of  negatives  being  taken 
in  a hot  climate.  In  Kerguelin’s  Land  it  would  be  per- 
fectly feasible  to  adopt  the  ordinary  wet  process,  the  low 
temperature  admitting  of  it;  but  in  a temperature  of 
90°  Fall,  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  the 
collodion  would  render  such  a process  inapplicable,  as  all 
practical  photographers  will  admit.  In  India,  where  1 have 
worked  extensively,  coating  two  or  three  plates  in  summer 
in  a large-sized  tent  has  sometimes  proved  injurious.  With 
such  experience  I venture  to  think  that  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  trusted  to  the  wet  method  for  four  hours, 
unless  the  conditions  of  personnel  of  the  parties  was  con- 
siderably altered.  Sir  G.  Airey,  after  much  anxious  deli- 
beration, and  with  the  advice  (and  that  not  hastily  formed, 
by  any  means)  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  determined  to 
adopt  a dry  process,  if  practicable.  After  considerable 
experiment,  conducted  at  Chatham,  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  a collodio-albumen  dry  process,  using  a highly- 
bromised  collodion  and  strong  alkaline  development. 

There  were  several  advantages  in  this : first,  at  the 
critical  time  the  photographers  would  have  nothiug  to 
distract  their  attention  excepting  placing  the  dry  plates  in 
the  slide,  and  developing  every  twelfth  plate  exposed  in 
order  to  regulate  the  exposure ; second,  the  irradiation 
was  much  diminished  by  the  use  of  albumen — a point  of 
no  small  importance  when  measurements  have  to  be  taken ; 
third,  the  shrinkage  of  the  film  is  reduced  to  zero  when 
the  plates  are  properly  prepared. 

In  regard  to  the  first  advantage  claimed,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  plates  prepared  at  leisure  will  be  superior  to 
those  prepared  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  wet  plates.  The  chances  of  stains  and  spots 
are  diminished  tenfold,  and  one  may  expect  a much  cleaner 
picture. 

The  true  explanation  of  irradiation  has  been  argued  of 
late  in  Nature , and,  perhaps,  I may  be  pardoned  for 
dwelling  an  instant  on  that  point.  Irradiation  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  that  occurring  from  reflection 
from  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  that  occurring  from  reflec- 
tion from  the  particles  of  bromide  or  iodide  of  silver  in 
the  collodion  film.  The  first  requires  no  explanation.  If  a 
film  be  sufficiently  dense,  aud  of  such  a colour  as  will  cut 
off  the  most  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum,  no  irradiation  on 
that  account  need  be  anticipated.  Iodide  of  silver  fulfils 
this  condition  much  more  fully  than  does  bromide  of  silver, 
the  former  approaching  to  a yellow  colour,  whilst  the  latter 
is  almost  white.  A thin  layer  of  iodide  is  much  more 
efficient  in  cutting  off  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  than 
is  the  bromide ; hence,  if  irradiation  through  reflection  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  is  to  be  overcome,  it  is  wise  to  use  a 
certain  proportion  of  iodide  in  the  collodion.  Practically, 
I have  found  that  in  the  dry  process  under  consideration, 
three  parts  of  iodide  and  two  of  bromide  give  the  best 
results,  without  diminishing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film. 

The  second  cause  of  irradiation,  viz.,  reflection  from  the 
particles  of  bromide  and  iodide,  is  not  hard  to  explain. 
When  a colloid  body,  such  as  gelatine  or  albumen,  is 
brought  in  contact  with  a soluble  salt  of  silver,  the  result- 
ing compound  is  found  to  be  one  which  is  singularly  free 
from  this  defect.  If  a ray  of  light  be  allowed  to  fall  at  a 
right  angle  upon  a very  thin  cell  containing  an  emul- 
sion of  bromide  of  silver,  the  cell  having  worked-glass 

' • Read  a1 111  '‘U1eeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast. 
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sides  and  euds,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ray  of  light 
will  be  scattered  considerably,  apparently  in  a loga- 
rithmic curve ; the  surface  nearest  the  source  of  light 
will  not  be  affected,  but  it  will  spread  from  that  surface 
towards  the  other,  a physical  line  of  light  becoming  an 
area.  If,  however,  a collodion  salt  of  silver  be  introduced 
it  will  be  found  that  this  area  is  much  diminished,  and,  for 
small  distances,  becomes  inapplicable.  In  connection  with 
this  I may  mention  that  bromide  plates,  even  when  backed 
Avith  a non-actinic  backing  in  optical  contact  with  the 
plate,  will  give  irradiation  Avith  alkaline  development, 
Avhile  Avith  acid  development  the  irradiation  Avill  disappear. 
The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  alkaline  developer 
reduces  the  silver  in  situ;  the  acid  developer  deposits  silver 
on  the  surface,  and  where  there  is  most  attractive  force. 
In  the  former  case  the  dispersed  light  acting  on  the  interior 
of  the  silver  causes  the  necessary  change  in  the  bromide  of 
silver,  and  affects  the  reduction.  Daguerreotype  plates 
are  not  free  from  irradiation,  as  has  been  supposed, 
although,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  thinness  of  the 
iodide  of  silver,  but  little  effect  can  be  traced  unless  a 
very  prolonged  exposure  be  given. 

In  the  dry  process  selected  for  the  transit  of  Venus  it 
has,  then,  been  thought  desirable  to  have  a rather  dense 
film,  containing  a proportion  of  iodide  of  silver,  and 
a colloid  body — albumen — as  preservative.  I am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  different  pyroxylines  more  or 
less  affect  irradiation,  and  I have  altered  the  constitution 
of  the  pyroxyline  in  the  collodion  Ave  shall  use  by  adding 
certain  proportions  of  water.  This  materially  aids  the 
annihilation  of  irradiation  from  these  plates. 

For  registering  the  time  of  external  and  internal  contact 
of  the  planet  Avith  the  sun’s  disc,  the  method  kuoAvn  as 
“Janssen’s”  has  been  adopted,  viz.,  causing  a fresh  por- 
tion of  a plate  to  be  exposed  every  second  during  the 
critical  time  to  the  sun’s  limb  at  that  part  Avhere  the  con- 
tact will  take  place.  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  de  le  Rue  have 
both  devised  a slide  for  this  purpose.  The  English  parties 
use  that  designed  by  the  former,  Avhilst  Colonel  Tennant 
will  use  that  by  the  latter. 

Shrinkage  in  the  film  has  been  carefully  looked  for  by 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  and  also  in  this  country  by  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley  and  myself.  Photographing  a grating  of 
two  hundred  lines  to  the  inch,  by  contact  printing,  and 
measuring  the  results,  I have  been  unable  to  find  any 
alteration  in  the  distances  of  the  lines  at  any  part  of  the 
film ; hence  I feel  confident  that  any  shrinkage  that  can 
take  place  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  Russian 
parties  are,  I believe,  going  to  use  a grating  material  of 
cross  Avires.  If  shrinkage  did  occur,  this  Avould  be  neces- 
sary, but  it  seems  almost  useless— in  fact,  hurtful  — Avhen 
there  will  be  none.  There  must  be  a certain  error  intro- 
duced due  to  the  grating  itself.  The  method  of  finding 
the  angle  of  position  of  the  wires  will  be  determined  photo- 
graphically. Tav  a pictures  of  the  sun  will  be  taken  at  an 
interval  of  one  m nuteon  the  same  plate.  The  line  joining 
the  intersection  of  the  sun’s  images  will  give  the  angle  of 
position  of  the  Avires  Avhen  measured  by  the  micrometer. 

At  each  station  the  photographic  party  Avill  consist  of 
one  officer  and  three  Sappers,  all  of  Avhom  have  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  photo- heliograph  and  the  process 
employed.  A drill  for  each  operation  has  been  devised, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  dangers  of  excitement  during 
the  critical  time  have  been  overcome  by  this  arrangement. 
Practice  on  a mock  transit  has  ensured  a thorough  knoiv- 
ledge  of  each  phase  of  the  phenomenon,  and  I apprehend 
that  discipline,  combined  Avith  a trust  in  their  superiors, 
will  have  annihilated  one  source  of  failure. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHING  OF  THE  MOON. 

In  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  a large 
photograph  of  the  moon,  ivhich,  he  said,  had  been  lent  to 


him  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Rue,  who  had  much 
to  do  Avith  the  construction  of  the  great  reflector  of  the 
Melbourne  telescope,  Avith  Avhich  the  picture  Avas  taken. 
Although  the  great  telescope  at  Melbourne  hail  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  it  ivas  the  first  really  successful  photograph 
of  the  moon  ivhich  had  been  takeu  with  it,  partly  because 
the  reflector  had  been  used  for  other  ivork,  and  partly 
because  the  nights  on  Avhich  good  lunar  photography  is 
possible  arc  so  very  few.  Currents  of  air  of  different 
densities  Avere  usually  moving  in  large  volumes  one  above 
the  other,  and  these  so  refracted  the  rays  of  light  as  to 
cause  the  stars  to  appear  to  the  eye  to  twinkle,  and  to  cast 
unsteady  images  of  the  different  parts  of  the  moon  when  the 
reflector  was  used  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  photographs. 
Ileuce  not  only  must  the  sky  be  clear,  but  the  air  very  still 
at  ah  elevations  before  good  lunar  pictures  can  be  obtained  ; 
so  it  ivas  not  surprising  that  in  the  short  period  Avhich 
elapsed  after  the  reflector  was  made,  and  before  it  left 
Dublin,  nogood  photographs  were  taken.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  photograph  he  ivas  then  exhibiting,  the  best  that  had 
ever  been  takea  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  of 
New  York,  who  used  a refractor  for  the  purpose  ; the  lens 
had  been  made  specially  for  the  work,  and  had  been  ground 
to  bring  the  blue  aud  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  a sharp 
focus  on  the  sensitive  plate,  since  these  rays,  and  not  those 
which  ate  most  luminous  to  the  eye,  are  those  which  exert 
an  influence  over  the  chemical  substances  contained  in 
photographic  films.  Mr.  De  La  Rue  had  taken  many 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  moon,  at  his  observatory  at 
Cranford,  and  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  work  ; but  he 
believed  that  Mr.  De  La  Rue  was  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Rutherford  bad  obtained  a better  photograph  of  the  moon 
than  himself,  the  atmospheric  conditions  chancing  to  be  so 
good  on  one  particular  night.  Although  Mr.  Rutherford 
had  obtained  his  good  picture  so  far  back  as  1865,  he  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  another  to  equal  it  since  ; there- 
fore the  single  picture  did  not  prove  that  a refractor  was 
better  than  a reflector  for  lunar  photographic  work,  but 
simply  that  atmospheric  conditions  were  exceptionally  good 
on  a particular  eveuing.  He  had  carefully  compared  Mr. 
Rutherford’s  picture — of  which  he  possessed  a copy — with 
the  one  taken  with  the  Melbourne  reflector,  aud  thought 
that  the  latter  was  slightly  the  better  of  the  two.  He  could 
not,  however,  speak  with  certainty,  and  should  like  to  have 
the  aid  of  good  photographic  critics.  Both  pictures  had 
been  enlarged  from  the  original  negatives,  and  Mi. 
Rutherford’s  had  been  much  more  enlarged  than  the  other. 
The  original  negative  takeu  with  the  Melbourne  reflector 
was  about  three  and  a half  inches  in  diameter.  The  phase 
of  the  moon  was  nearly  the  same  in  both  pictures. 

Mr.  James  Glaisher,  I’’.R  S.  (of  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich),  said  that  Mr.  Rutherford  had  recently  taken  a 
photogiaph  of  the  moon  nearly  as  good  as  the  celebrated 
one  which  he  took  nine  years  ago.  He  knew  this,  because 
Mr.  Rutherford  had  recently  sent  him  a copy  of  the  last 
one. 

Professor  Jellett  said  that  after  the  great  reflector  first 
reached  Melbourne  some  unfavourable  remarks  were  made 
about  it,  but  the  results  before  them  showed  that  it  was  a 
good  instrument.  He  'vas  glad  to  say  that  that  admirable 
telescope  had  been  made  in  Ireland. 


Hitfr  Queries. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS. 

Sir, — I have  often  seen  wild  floivers  growing  near  an  old  mill 
in  Cheshire,  beautifully  white,  without  losing  in  detail,  ivhere  the 
line  mill  dust  had  precipitated  itself  on  them.  Could  not  this  be 
applied  to  photographing  flowers  ? 

I should,  however,  prefer  violet  powder  dusted  in  a tine  cloud 
from  a puff  or  muslin  bag,  to  shaking  a flour-bag  over  them.  1 
think  this  would  have  met  the  difficulty  of  “0.  G.  R”  with  the 
sunflower,  also  that  of  the  lady.  II.  Gregson. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sm, — I am  glad  to  see  this  discussion  revived,  and  beg 
to  say  a few  words  ou  tlie  subject. 

The  principal  cause  ot  the  low  estimate  the  public  have 
of  photography  is  due  to  the  low  prices  for  which  photo- 
graphers are  content  to  work  ; and  so  long  as  this  is  the 
case,  so  long  will  the  public  despise  us  as  a body.  To 
attain  respectability,  we  must  estimate  ourselves  justly, 
and  put  a proper  value  upon  our  time. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that,  from  causes  entirely 
beyond  our  control,  an  unsatisfactory  or  bad  photographic 
portrait  is  produced!  Our  clients,  as  a matter  of  right, 
demand  a re-sitting,  which,  if  not  accorded  readily,  leads 
to  unfriendly  discussiou,  loss  of  business,  &c.  Ile-sitting 
is  a subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a committee  of  professional  photographers. 
In  my  practice  as  a photographer,  I am  continually  told 
by  clients  that  Messrs.  So-and-So,  without  hesitation,  grant 
them  any  number  of  re-sittings.  I hare  been  told  by 
ladies  that  they  have  had  as  many  as  twenty  re-sittings 
without  extra  charge.  It  is  difficult  to  meet  such  wild  and 
untrue  assertions  with  any  degree  of  patience  ; but  the 
fact  that  such  assertions  are  made  proves  of  how  little 
value  our  time  is  considered. 

Another  cause  of  the  low  estimate  in  which  we  are 
held  is  our  craving  to  be  considered  artists.  Artists 
cannot  and  will  nor,  allow  photography  to  be  a fine  art. 
That  the  public  do  not  consider  photography  a fine 
art  is  evinced  by  the  exclamations  they  make  use  of  in 
looking  at  photographs  : — “ Here  is  a lovely  photograph, 
just  like  marble  ! ’’  or  “ Here  is  a fine  photograph,  as  sharp 
as  a needle!”  or,  again,  “What  a beautiful  photograph: 
how  clear,  how  bright,  how  smooth,  how  soft!” — never 
“ How  like  nature ! ” 

Some  time  ago  the  subject  of  the  claim  of  photography 
to  be  considered  a fine  art  was  discussed  in  your  paper  at 
great  length,  with  no  definite  result.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Cocking  appeared  to  me  to  settle  the  whole  question.  In  a 
dream,  he  saw  a photographer  and  au  artist,  with  their 
materials,  entering  into  Madame  Tussaud’s  exhibition,  and 
each  in  his  way,  and  with  his  different  materials,  produced 
a picture  of  one  of  the  historical  groups  there  exhibited. 
On  comparing  the  two  pictures,  the  photographer’s  was 
found  to  be  only  a mechanical  representation  of  a series  of 
dummies;  whilst  the  artist  had  infused  into  his  group, 
individuality,  expression,  ideality,  imagination,  and  other 
intellectual  qualities ; he  had,  in  fact,  painted  his  own  mind, 
his  picture  in  consequence  was  interesting  aud  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  it  expressed  qualities  apart  and  distinct  from 
the  groups  from  which  he  had  nade  his  picture. 

Every  photographer  who  will  consider  this  subject 
cannot  but  perceive  that  his  art  is  limited  to  imitation,  and 
that  be  can  ouly  reproduce  what  already  exists  in  his 
model.  Imitation  is  ouly  one  quality,  and  the  lowest,  of  a 
picture  having  any  pretension  to  be  considered  a work  of 
fine  art.  Before  the  status  of  photography  can  be  determined, 
this  question  ought  to  be  finally  decided,  and  photo- 
graphers ought  to  be  content  to  be  photographers,  and 
leave  art  claims  alone. 

No  doubt  a photographic  society,  the  membership  of 
which  could  only  be  attained  by  thoroughly  competent 
photographers,  would  tend  to  raise  their  position  ; but  such 
a society  ought  to  have  for  its  president  a professional 
photographer,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Aldridge  suggests,  a man  in  a 
different  profession.  Scientific  men,  eminent  men,  and 
amateur  photographers,  might  be  invited  to  become  honor 
ary  members.  We  have  only  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  fine  art  societies,  who  have 
always  had  professional  artists  to  preside  over  and  conduct 
their  affairs.  Photography  has  a position  and  aims  of  its 
own,  distinct  and  apart  from  fine  art,  and  a man  of  ordi- 


nary abilities  might  well  be  content  if  he  succeeded  in 
mastering  all  its  difficulties.  A photographic  society  whose 
members  were  only  photographers  of  acknowledged  ability 
would  soon  establish  a position,  and  would  be  able  to  give 
laws  to  govern  and  guide  the  respectable  members  of 
their  profession — in  fact,  just  as  the  Royal  Academy  did. 
Membership  of  such  a society  would  be  regarded  as  an 
honour  by  photographers,  and  would  be  a certificate  of 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Photogkapueh. 


PICTORIAL  BACKGROUNDS  ADDED  TO 
NEG  VTIVES. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  “ W.  ’ ’ I 
beg  to  enclose  you  a specimen  of  the  background  printing 
referred  to.  I also  enclose  a print  from  the  twin  negative 
without  the  pictorial  background,  so  that  you  may  see  that 
the  conditions  are  changed  exactly  in  the  proportions  I said 
they  would  be — i.  e.,  the  negative  slightly  intensified.  I have 
printed  several  copies,  and  see  no  difference  in  the  latter 
impressions. 

The  bichromate  can,  however,  be  washed  out  without  any 
injury  to  the  adjunct  background  ; but  I maintain  that 
after-washing  is  quite  unnecessary.  If  any  of  your  readers 
will  kindly  call,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  show  them  the 
unwashed  negative,  and  the  result,  in  the  form  of  a print 
similar  to  whit  I send  herewith. — I remain,  dear  sir.  yours 
truly,  J.  Werge. 

P.S.  The  prints  I send  are  not  high  class  specimens 
either  of  photography  or  the  application  of  the  process. 
I simply  took  the  first  portrait  and  pictorial  negatives  I 
laid  hold  of,  and  combined  them  to  confirm  my  first  idea. 

[The  prints  forwarded  bear  out  Mr.  Werge’s  statement. 

I The  print  from  the  negative  with  the  bichromate  shows 
that  an  effect  of  intensification  is  produced  ; but  the  inten- 
sification has  produced  a harsher,  coarser  result.  We 
append  Mr.  Werge’s  instructions,  which  he  encloses. — En.j 

Take  the  sitter  against  a dark  background,  and  finish  the  negative 
in  the  usual  way,  but  do  not  varnish  it.  Allow  the  negative  to  dry, 
wet  it  again,  and  pour  over  it  the  sensitive  mixture  of  dextrine,  &c.  ; 
drain,  and  dry  over  the  spirit  lamp  (or,  better  still,  lay  the  negative 
on  a hot-water  drying-bath  in  the  dark  room,  or  by  lamp  or  fire 
light).  When  dry,  and  while  still  warm,  place  the  pictorial  negative 
from  nature,  or  from  an  engraving  or  painting,  in  contact  with  the 
other  negative,  face  to  face,  and  expose,  pictorial  negative  uppermost, 
for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a strong  light.  Then  take  the  negative 
into  a dull  white  light,  or  strong  yellow  light,  and  remove  the  pic- 
torial negative  without  scratching.  Lay  the  portrait  negative  on  a 
retouching  desk,  and  apply  the  plumbago  all  round  the  figure  with 
a camel’s  hair  brush  uutil  the  pictorial  background  appears,  and  is 
dense  enough.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  suffi- 
cient density,  breathe  over  the  part,  but  be  careful  not  to  spot  or 
touch  the  surface  while  the  vapour  is  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  vapour 
has  evaporated,  apply  the  plumbasro  again,  and  the  picture  will  soon 
become  visible  and  dense.  Then  dust  off  all  the  superfluous  plum- 
bago, and  varnish  as  usual. 

By  this  means  an  infinite  variety  of  pictorial  effects  can  be  produced 
cheaply  and  quickly  without  employing  pictorial  backgrounds  behind 
the  sitters;  and,  by  a judicous  choice  of  a picture,  or  part  of  a 
picture,  the  most  artistic  effects  can  readily  be  obtained ; and  the 
backgrounds  of  Reynolds  and  Lawrence,  -which  are  always  beautiful 
and  appropriate,  may  be  employed  and  repeated  ad  infinitum.  Skies 
can  also  be  added  to  landscape  negatives,  and  many  ot  the  troubles 
and  annoyances  of  combination  printing  may  be  avoided  by  the 
employment  of  this  process. 

Sensitive  Solution. 

Dextrine...  1 drachm 

Sugar-candy  1 ,, 

Bichromate  of  ammonia  J ,, 

Water  5 ounces 

AVhen  all  dissolved,  filter  for  use. 


MR.  TILLEY’S  COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bovey,  I am  much  obliged  to  him 
for  his  advice,  and  shall  not  fail  to  think  the  matter  over 
before  obtaining  a patent  for  photographic  combination. 
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My  idea  was  that  if  I took  out  a patent,  photographers 
could  place  at  the  foot  of  their  cards  the  following,  which 
might  create  more  sale:  “Patent  Combination  Print.” 
Still,  if  I do  not  patent  it,  the  words  “ Combination  Photo- 
graph ” could  be  used. 

1 would  advise  Mr.  Bovey  to  work  in  quite  a different 
way  to  find  out  the  method  by  which  f produce  my 
combination.  I think  the  plans  Mr.  Bovey  has  put 
forward  are  good,  but  I know  they  must  all  take  too 
much  time  to  compare  with  mine. 

In  answer  to  “ W.’’  of  last  week,  I can  only  say  that  it  is 
not  the  powder  process,  as  I should  think  that  would  take 
more  time  than  any  plan  Mr.  Bovey  has  put  forward.  I 
claim  for  my  process  that  of  being  the  quickest,  and,  to 
compare  results,  1 think  it  would  be  the  best  in  preserving 
the  entire  portrait,  even  to  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard. 

My  process  being  so  very  simple  in  its  working,  it 
appears  to  be  the  more  difficult  to  find  out  j and  as  “ W.” 
says  it  is  tantalising  to  wait  the  time  I have  stated,  I must 
say  that  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  me  to  wait  that  time,  but 
as  I have  given  the  offer,  I must  wait  the  time. — Youis 
respectfully,  W.  Tilley. 

CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION. 

Dear  Sir, — If  the  catalogue  of  the  Cornwall  Exhibition 
is  an  authority,  a second  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  a 
photograph  entitled,  “ A Warwickshire  Lane.”  Will 
your  correspondent  be  kind  enough  to  explain  why  he 
omitted  this  in  his  list? — Yours,  &c.,  E.  S. 

Leamington , August  31st. 


3Dalk  in  .IJjt 

Charge  of  Embezzlement. — A paragraph  in  a local 
paper  states  that  Charles  Stevens,  a young  man  who  pre- 
sented a very  respectable  appearance,  was  charged  by  his  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Howe,  photographer,  of  Duke  Street,  Cardiff,  with 
embezzling  the  sum  of  £1  4s„  and  purloiniug  a number  of 
photographs.  Mr.  Blelloch  prosecuted.  The  prisoner  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Howe  as  a negative  printer,  but  he  did  not 
reside  in  tho  house.  The  evidence  indicated  that  he  had 
received  several  sums  of  money  on  behalf  of  his  master,  and  Mr. 
Howe  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
prepare  a statement  of  the  amounts.  Ultimately  the  accused 
made  out  a list  of  the  sums  received,  showing  a total  of  24s. ; 
and  he  then  admitted  that  he  had  not  the  money  with  him. 
Be  left  the  house  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it,  but 
failed  to  return  until  the  following  morning,  when,  in  a defiant 
tone,  he  informed  Mr.  Howe  that  he  had  spent  the  money. 
With  regard  to  the  photographs,  it  appeared  that  a married 
woman  name  Ballinger  obtained  the  negative  of  her  likeness 
from  a young  man  formerly  employed  by  the  prosecutor,  and 
gave  it  to  tho  prisoner,  who  printed  several  copies  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  master.  In  her  evidence,  however,  Mrs. 
Ballinger  stated  that  she  intended  to  pay  Mr  Howe  himself  for 
the  photographs.  Tbe  prisoner  admitted  the  embezzlement, 
but  asserted  that  he  appropriated  the  money  thinking  that  his 
master  would  deduct  it  from  his  wages.  The  prosecutor 
intimated  that  he  merely  wished  to  make  an  example  of  the 
prisoner,  as  he  had  been  served  in  a similar  way  before,  and 
bad  no  desire  to  press  for  a vindictive  punishment.  The 
Bench  sentenced  the  accused  to  a month’s  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour. 

British  Association. — The  next  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  will  be  held  at  Bristol  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 
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C.  A.  B. — A cabinet  lens — that  is,  one  mado  especially  by  the  opti- 
cians for  cabinets — will  answer  for  that  size  and  for  card  heads 
and  three-quarter-lengths  very  well.  Both  the  makers  you  name 
have  a high  reputation,  but  we  cannot  advise  you  in  this  column 
as  to  which  is  beet  without  assuming  an  invidious  position. 


J.  C.  S. — It  is  customary  to  send  photographs  to  exhibitions  framed 
and  glazed.  Such  a course  is  necessary  both  for  protection  of  the 
pictures  and  for  effect  in  the  exhibition. 

H.  L.  (Bath). — Bichloride  of  platinum  is  used  for  blacking  the 
brass  work  of  lenses  and  stops.  Make  a two-grain  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum,  to  which  a few  drops  of  the  negative  bath 
may  be  added.  This  must  be  applied  with  a camel’s-hair  pencil 
to  the  brasswork,  which  must  be  first  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
dirt  or  grease.  After  the  requisite  effect  is  produced,  rinse  with 
clean  water,  dry,  and  polish  with  black-lead. 

Primus. — Wo  should  prefer  plan  No.  2,  in  which  you  will  secure 
a better  length  and  a good  north  light ; but  either  plan 
will  allow  you  to  work  pretty  well.  The  chief  difference  will  be 
in  the  facility  for  producing  groups.  With  twenty-two  feet  length 
you  will  be  able  to  produce  full-length  card  portraits  with  the 
2B  lens  of  the  maker  you  name,  but  you  would  not  have  length 
for  groups  of  three  or  four  persons  full-length  ; whereas  with  the 
twenty-seven  feet  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  camera 
far  enough  back.  2.  The  maker  will  give  you  the  best  advice  as 
to  the  two  lenses  you  require. 

Retail. — Write  to  Messrs.  Marion  and  Co.,  of  Soho  Square." 

F.  T.  D.  — Minute  white  and  yellow  spots  may  proceed  from  various 
causes.  Those  on  the  cards  forwarded  to  us  a week  or  two  ago 
were  quite  distinct  in  their  character  from  those  sent  now.  The 
former,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  were  spotted  by  the  bronze 
powder  used  in  printing  the  mounting  cards ; whilst  those  sent 
now  do  not  suggest  such  an  origin.  We  cannot  with  certainty  say 
the  cause  of  the  latter.  They  may  proceed  from  minute  air- 
bubbles  formed  on  the  surface  in  the  fixing  bath.  Such  minute 
bubbles  are  very  apt  to  form  under  some  conditions,  and  to  adhere 
very  tenaciously.  The  fact  that  some  prints  float,  whilst  some 
sink,  would  probably  depend  upon  the  presence  of  these  minute 
bubbles.  A print  covered  with  them  would  be  buoyed  up  and 
float,  whilst  a print  without  them  would  sink.  Some  samples  of 
p iper  are  more  subject  to  such  spots  than  others.  We  have  known 
a sample  of  albumenized  paper,  good  at  first,  gradually  become 
subject  to  them,  becoming  worse  and  worse  during  six  months’ 
keeping.  Probably  some  decomposition  had  been  set  up  in  the 
albumen  surface.  Keeping  the  paper  in  a damp  place  will  tend  to 
this  decomposition.  Your  galvanized  iron  washing  pan  should 
not  be  used  without  being  thoroughly  varnished.  2.  The  imper- 
fect working  of  an  old  bath  is  rather  due  to  accumulation  of  con- 
taminating matter  than  to  the  bath  becoming  weak  or  exhausted, 
and  such  a bath  often  gives  irregular  markings  on  the  negative. 
Brighton. — There  is  not,  properly  speaking,  such  a thing  as  an 
instantaneous  view  lens,  although  there  are  various  rapid  working 
view  lenses.  Instantaneity  depends  as  much  upon  the  light  and 
the  subject  as  upon  the  lens.  A good  portrait  lens  is  often  used 
for  producing  instantaneous  views.  We  cannot  with  propriety 
recommend  any  special  lens  in  this  column. 

Twin. — The  addition  of  from  half  a grain  to  a grain  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  to  each  ounce  of  collodion  will  often  increase  detail  and 
decrease  density.  But  a great  deal  may  be  done  by  modifying 
other  matters  without  touching  the  collodion.  Slightly  increasing 
the  time  of  immersion  in  the  silver  bath  will  be  useful,  giving 
full  exposure  will  be  useful,  and  increasing  the  strength  of  tho 
iron  developer  will  be  found  useful.  Use  (say)  a forty-grain  iron 
solution  with  twenty  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce,  and  use 
a full  quantity  of  it  on  the  plate,  so  as  to  dilute  the  silver  solution 
which  is  on  the  plate. 

G.  R.  Gill. — Surface  fog,  which  may  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger, 
is  very  troublesome,  and  sometimes  very  difficult  to  trace  to  a 
cause,  the  more  so  as  it  may  proceed  from  many  causes.  We  can 
suggest  some  of  the  possible  causes,  but  we  cannot,  of  course,  tell 
which  cause  is  in  operation  in  your  case.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  use  of  a newly  mixed  iron  developer  will  produce  the 
result,  and  a little  age  in  the  developer,  or  the  addition  of  a little 
old  developer,  will  cure  it.  Sometimes  impure  acetic  acid  in  the 
developer  will  cause  it.  Sometimes  the  uso  of  slightly  decomposed 
collodion  will  cause  it,  when  there  is  the  slightest  under-exposure. 
Sometimes  light  in  the  dark  room  will  cause  it.  Sometimes  tho 
use  of  a nitrate  bath  which  is  charged  with  organic  matter  will 
cause  it.  There  are  also  other  causes,  but  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  these  causes  is  in  operation  in  your  case. 

H.  J. — The  letter  has  been  posted. 

H.  G. — Wo  find  that  the  revival  of  the  column  of  Notes  AND 
Queries  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  if  all  readers  will 
contribute  something  of  experience  it  will  doubtless  prove  very 
valuable. 

H.  T. — We  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  repairs  ebonite  baths,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  an  ebonite  bath  can  bo  repaired. 
G.  Braiiazon. — No;  we  think  not. 

W.  Cami'Iiell  (Bengal). — The  stamps  sent  were  rondered  valueless 
by  the  method  in  which  they  were  forwarded,  and  were  insufficient 
by  sevenpence  to  cover  the  postage  of  the  Year-Book, 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
How  to  Write  a Guide-Book — Tinted  Paper  in  Por- 
traiture— Transparent  Paper  for  Dry  Plates. 

How  to  write  a Guide-Book. — One  might  soon  become  a 
Murray,  or  Badaeker,  anrl  write  guide-books  nowadays 
with  great  facility,  with  the  aid  of  a good  selection  of  the 
charming  glass  photographs  prepared  for  the  stereoscope 
by  Leon  et  Levy,  of  Paris.  A gazateer  would  furnish 
sufficient  facts  about  population,  history,  and  geographical 
situation,  and  then  one  has  merely  to  sit  down  before  one 
of  those  multiple  stereoscopic  stands,  turn  the  handle,  and 
look  at  the  series  of  views  that  pass  before  your  eyes. 
Suppose  you  want  to  write  a book  about  the  Rhine.  Very 
good ; you  need  not  run  off  and  purchase  a ticket  at 
Cook's,  or  study  Bradshaw  and  Henscnel,  or  spend  time  in 
getting  up  German-English  conversations.  You  merely 
order  in  a series  of  views  of  such  places  you  wish  to  visit, 
and  put  them  into  your  stereo-machine,  in  the  same  order 
as  they  occur  on  the  map.  You  sit  down  in  front  of  the 
stereoscope,  pen  and  paper  on  one  side,  and  the  gazateer 
on  the  other.  Here  is  a picture  of  Mayence  to  begin 
with : the  country  rather  flat  on  both  sides  of  the  broad 
river,  a large  town  of  closely-built  houses,  a bridge  of 
boats,  and  another  for  the  railway,  and  tremendous  fortifi- 
cations everywhere.  Turn  the  handle,  and  Bieberich 
appears  : the  mountains  are  a little  nearer,  and  vineyards 
are  seen  on  the  hill  slopes  ; that  big  building  by  the  Rhine 
must  be  the  Duke  of  Nassau’s  palace,  which  the  Prussian 
Court  now  lives  in  occasionally.  ( Notahene : as  a traveller 
has  just  been  locked  up  for  a month,  for  saying  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of  the 
castle,  we  take  warning,  and  use  a mild  expression.) 
Then  we  proceed,  and  behold  the  long  broad  Riidesheimer 
mountain,  covered  with  vines,  that  are  seen  stretching  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water  ; and  opposite  is  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Bingen.  Farther  on,  and  we  come  to  the 
first  castle  of  importance,  the  Rheinstein.  This  castle  is  no 
longer  a ruin,  but  a trimly-built  edifice,  standing  on  a 
cluster  of  sharp  rocks,  that  pierce  the  dense  foliage,  &c. 
Really  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  go  on  in  this 
strain,  and  pen  a guide-book  with  the  photographer’s  aid  ; 
and  as  the  author  would  be  sitting  comfortably  in  his 
library  all  the  while,  untried  by  the  many  vicissitudes  of 
travel,  the  chances  are,  he  would  produce  a far  pleasanter 
volume  than  the  actual  traveller.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
shown  the  way  to  set  about  writing  a book  of  travels,  in 
case  any  of  our  readers  might  wish  to  try  the  experiment. 

Tinted  Paper  in  Portraiture. — The  employment  of  tinted 
albumenized  paper,  which  was  never  in  high  favour  in 
this  country,  is  general  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  For 
little  pictures  of  some  kinds  (as,  for  instance,  carte-dc-visite 
bust  portraits  of  ladies)  the  rose  tint  that  is  most  frequently 
used  is  not  objectionable ; but  in  our  opinion  it  is  very 
rare  that  a portrait  is  really  improved  by  printing  upon 
coloured  paper.  In  looking  over  a collection  of  portraits 
of  this  kiud.  you  may  pick  out  a few  now  and  then  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  very  hard  negatives,  the  result  has  been 
improved  by  tinting  ; but  the  high  lights  suffer  consider- 
able degradation.  While,  however,  the  use  of  rose-tinted 
paper  may  be  permitted  under  some  circumstances  for 
portraiture,  there  can  surely  be  no  advantage  in  applying 
such  paper  to  the  production  of  photographic  landscapes, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  little  German  towns  sur- 
rounded by  a pink  atmosphere.  One  soon  becomes  exceed- 
ingly tired  of  looking  at  pictures  of  towns  and  villages, 
rivers  and  mountains,  all  portrayed  in  a glow  of  red.  If  a 
blue  or  neutral  tint  were  employed,  the  softening  down  of 
the  photograph  would  be  just,  as  that  would  he  very  welcome 
to  travelling  photographers.  If  the  weight  of  the  plates 
could  be  sensibly  diminished,  either  by  substituting  some 
other  material  for  glass,  or  doing  away  with  the  same 


altogether,  it  would  be  an  important  boon  to  the  amateur 
and  travelling  photographer.  It  is  now  three  or  four 
years  ago  siuce  the  Austrian  Photographic  Society  offered 
a gold  medal  for  a flexible  and  transparent  film  that  might 
be  employed  as  a basis  for  collodion  ; but  as  yet  nothing 
has  been  discovered  or  invented  which  can  take  the  place 
of  glass.  Gelatine  seems  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose, 
for  employed  in  any  way,  whether  rendered  insoluble  by 
chrome  alum  or  by  any  other  substance,  it  invariably 
swells  on  absorption  of  moisture.  Mica  can  be  employed, 
but  it  is  too  expensive,  and,  moreover,  large  sheets  of  it, 
clear  and  free  from  faults,  would  be  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  problem  seems  an  insurmountable  one,  unless  we  can 
come  back  toTalbotype  and  paper  negatives,  which  would 
be  feasible  enough  if  only  a nice  uniform  material  could 
be  secured.  If  paper-makers  would  only  interest  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  and  experiment  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a firm  transparent  material,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  an  eligible  photographic  basis,  just  as  effective, 
and  the  result  would  not  be  so  unpleasant.  Collections 
of  pictures,  both  carte  and  cabinet  size,  are  to  be  seen  all 
printed  on  this  rose-coloured  paper,  and  some  photo- 
graphers print  all  their  portraits  upon  the  paper,  without 
giving  one  an  option  in  the  matter.  The  Victoria  cards 
(an  intermediate  size  between  carte  and  cabinet,  which 
some  time  ago  bade  fair  to  become  popular  in  Germany) 
seem  to  have  made  little  way,  and  are  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; 
but  a formal  (or  style)  larger  than  cabinet  is  making  its 
appearance.  This  photograph  is  oval  in  form,  and  about  a 
size  and  a half  of  cabinet.  The  price  of  cartes-de-visite  in 
provincial  towns  in  Germany  appears  to  vary  from  eight 
to  nine  shillings  a dozen,  while  cabinets  fetch  the  same 
money  per  half  dozen. 

Transparent  Paper  for  Dry  Plates. — We  have  now 
brought  dry  plates  to  such  perfection  that  there  is  really 
very  little  improvement  to  be  effected,  either  in  the  prepa- 
ration or  development  of  sensitive  films.  They  are  quite 
sensitive  enough  for  most  purposes,  and,  as  the  plates 
suffer  no  deterioration  by  keeping  weeks  or  months  befoie 
development,  it  matters  little  how  long  they  are  preserved 
before  being  taken  home  to  the  studio  and  finished.  There 
is  one  improvement  needed,  however  ; glass  should  be  alto- 
gether discarded.  Paper  makers,  unfortunately,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  gun-cotton,  or  pyroxyliue  pulp,  notwith- 
standing that  the  wet  fibre  isperfectly  innocuous ; otherwise 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a right  suitable  paper  might  be  mado 
by  employing  ordinary  pulp  and  gun-cotton  pulp  in  equal 
proportions.  Wet  gun-cotton  pulp  is  so  uninflammable 
that,  rather  than  burn,  it  might  serve  to  extinguish  a fire 
quite  as  efficiently  as  a wet  blanket ; but,  unfortunately, 
its  name  alone  suffices  to  keep  it  out  of  a paper  factory. 
A transparent  paper  termed  papier  vegetal  is  used  by  Leon 
Vidal  for  films  which  are  superposed  and  seen  by  reflected 
light.  This  substance  might,  perhaps,  be  employed  for 
negatives  if  it  has  no  susceptible  grain  or  fibre. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Portable  Camera  for  Dry  Plates— The  Coagula- 
tion of  Albumen — Nitrate  of  Potash  in  the  Silver 
Bath — Davanne  on  Printing  and  Toning. 

I have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a very  ingenious 
apparatus,  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  by  ama- 
teurs and  tourists.  It  is  destined  for  employment  with 
dry  plates,  and  the  whole  amount  of  baggage  may  be 
included  in  a box  of  a few  centimetres  cubic  measurement. 
The  complete  apparatus  (to  which  the  inventor,  Dr.  Ernest 
Tandaze,  has  given  the  name  of  “ Sceuographe  ”)  consists, 
firstly,  of  the  camera  and  lens ; secondly,  the  base ; 
thirdly,  the  stand  in  the  form  of  a walking  stick  ; fourthly, 
the  dark  slide  ; and,  lastly,  the  focussing  screen. 

The  camera,  as  soon  as  ready  for  the  operation,  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  an  old  stereoscope,  the  sides  of 
which  are  of  black  linen.  It  is  composed  of  two  frame- 
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works  of  acacia,  or  oak,  or  any  other  wood,  covered  with 
a bag  of  black  or  green  silk,  impenetrable  to  light.  The 
smaller  frame  placed  iu  front  carries  the  lens,  which  is 
mounted  upon  a base,  which  may  be  moved  to  the  right  or 
left,  according  as  a stereoscopic  or  album  picture  is  to  be 
produced. 

This  frame,  which  when  shut  up  occupies  only  the  space 
of  the  two  frames,  is  pulled  out,  and  becomes  rigid  as  soon 
as  you  desire  to  operate,  two  movable  slides  of  wood,  above 
and  below,  stiffening  it.  A little  plumb  and  line  attached 
to  the  top  slide  demonstrates  whether  the  apparatus  is 
level  or  not.  The  second  slide,  which  is  under  the  camera, 
is  furnished  with  a screw-plate,  to  which  the  stand  is 
fixed.  An  arrangement  allows  of  the  taking  of  broad 
pictures  or  upright  ones. 

The  camera  is  automatic — that  is  to  say,  its  length  is 
calculated  so  that  the  apparatus  is  in  focus  for  objects 
situated  at  twenty-five  metres,  and  beyond.  When  the 
object  is  at  a lesser  distance,  then  the  lens  must  be 
focussed  by  the  rack-and-pinion.  The  base,  or  support,  is 
composed  of  two  discs  of  wood  screwed  to  one  another  and 
forming  a sort  of  box  iu  which  there  is  a sphere,  also  of 
wood,  furnished  with  a screw,  which  enters  into  the  screw- 
plate  above  referred  to,  and  the  apparatus  is  by  this  means 
rendered  mobile,  or  immobile,  according  as  the  screw  is 
tightened  or  loosened.  Below  are  three  holes,  in  which 
the  three  legs  of  the  stand  are  fixed.  The  legs  are  tubes 
fitting  one  in  the  other,  the  smallest  being  of  copper  and 
the  other  two  of  wood ; when  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
stand,  the  cap  of  the  stick  is  simply  unscrewed,  and  the 
tubes  fitted  into  the  holes  at  the  basis  of  the  camera. 

The  dark  slide  is  a frame  of  light  wood,  with  a double 
slide  of  thin,  hard  cardboard;  it  holds  two  dry  plates 
separated  from  one  another  by  a sheet  of  opaque  paper, 
and  its  dimensions  are  eighteen  by  thirteen  centimetres, 
and  its  breadth  twelve  millimetres. 

Such  is  a brief  description  of  the  Scenographe ; and  I may 
add  that  all  the  portions  are  so  finished  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  regard  to  securing  perfect  results.  Finally, 
the  price  is  so  moderate  that  it  may  be  purchased  with  the 
most  moderate  purse.  It  is  certainly  very  superior  to  the 
Dubroni  apparatus,  which  has  been  much  employed  by 
beginners,  &c. 

M.  Quiquerez,  whose  name  1 have  already  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  coagulation  of  albumen,  has  addressed 
me  some  further  observations  of  an  interesting  nature 
upon  the  same  subject.  lie  persists  in  believing  that  a weak 
alcoholic  bath  has  an  action  upon  the  albumen ; he  calls 
to  mind,  among  other  means  of  coagulation,  that  proposed 
some  time  ago  by  the  Abbe  Laborde,  and  which  consisted 
in  floating  albumenized  paper  (the  albumenized  surface 
uppermost)  upon  a hot  water  bath  of  100*  Centigrade.  He 
thinks  that  paper  treated  in  this  way  would  have  the  same 
defects  as  that  coagulated  by  steam. 

A twenty  or  twenty-live  per  cent,  silver  bath  does  not 
coagulate  albumen  entirely,  for  iu  a short  time  it  begins 
to  become  yellow,  and  to  emit  a fetid  odour,  due  to  the 
albumen  dissolved  in  it.  Quiquerez  employs  a nitrate  of 
potash  bath,  and,  like  many  other  operators  whom  we 
could  cite,  including  M.  le  Comte  de  Courten,  he  is  highly 
satisfied  with  it.  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the 
paper  is  treated,  not  only  is  chloride  of  silver  formed  by 
double  decomposition,  but  a very  sensitive  product  to 
light  besides — albuminate  of  silver.  M.  Quiquerez  thinks 
that  nitrate  of  potash  has  the  effect  of  facilitating  the 
formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  by  rendering  the  film  of 
albumen  more  permeable  without  at  the  same  time  dis- 
solving it.  By  softening  the  surface  of  the  paper  it 
renders  it  more  easily  sensitized  ; it  should  be  remembered 
that  Ur.  Van  Monckhoven,  iu  his  treatise  on  photography, 
advocates  keeping  the  paper  in  a moist  place,  so  that  the 
film  may  not  become  too  much  dried. 

Not  only,  according  to  M.  Quiquerez,  has  nitrate  of 
potash  a softening  effect  upon  albumen,  but  it  acts  at  the 


same  time  as  a preservative  against  putrefaction,  and  the 
bath  wherein  it  is  employed  has  no  bad  odour,  even  after 
long  usage.  It  is  always  a good  precaution  to  keep  the 
bottle  containing  the  bath  in  full  sunlight,  for,  admitting 
that  the  albumen  is  perfectly  coagulated,  the  bath  is  still 
liable  to  become  contaminated  with  dust  and  dirt  particles. 

Any  tint  that  may  be  desired  can  be  secured  on  toning 
with  the  bath  in  question.  M.  Quiquerez  does  not  think 
that  ammonia  fuming  is  indispensable,  but  the  pictures 
print  and  tone  more  readily  if  ammonia  be  used.  It  is, 
besides,  a process  so  simple  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
omitting  it. 

It  is  known  that  chloride  of  silver  absorbs  ammonia  in 
large  quantities,  so  that  the  fumed  paper  is  in  the  samo 
state  as  one  prepared  with  a bath  of  ammonia-nitrate  of 
silver ; and  it  is  well  known  that  this  compound  has  often 
been  recommended  by  skilful  experimenters  who  desire 
rapidity  and  softness. 

M.  Quiquerez  forwarded  in  his  letter  some  prints,  the 
paper  of  which  was  sensitized  upon  a five  per  cent,  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  containing  as  much  as  eight  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  potash  besides.  The  paper,  which  is  highly 
albumenized,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  brilliancy.  The 
photographs  were  not  intensified  in  any  way,  and  yet  they 
are  very  vigorous. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  I may  quote  a passage  from 
M.  Davanne's  te^t-book,  adopted  at  the  Ecole  ties  Fonts  et 
Chausseer  at  Paris.  “ The  paper  is  prepared  by  floating 
for  some  instants  upon  a bath  of  albumen,  to  which  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  has  been  added  in  a quantity  that  varies 
from  two  to  three  per  mille  to  two  or  three  per  cent. 
When  in  a dry  state  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  paper  is 
sensitized  upon  a silver  bath,  the  concentration  of  which 
varies  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  chloride  in  the  albumen.  If  the  bath  be  too 
strong  for  a slightly  salted  albumen  paper,  the  liquid  runs, 
or  dries  in  streaks  and  drops  of  an  oily  character,  and 
forms  stains  or  patches.  The  most  useful  formula  is  : — 
Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver...  10  grammes 

Distilled  water 100  cub.  cents. 

A few  drops  of  carbonate  of  soda  solution  to  pro- 
duce a permanent  white  precipitate. 

“The  sensitive  film  upon  this  paper  is  formed  of  com- 
plex products  : chloride  of  silver,  a sensitive  compound  of 
albumen  and  silver  salts,  a combination  similar  to  starch, 
and  free  nitrate  of  silver.  All  these  substances  aid  in  the 
formation  of  the  image.  Alone,  they  give  but  inferior  re- 
sults ; but  together  they  furnish  very  fine  impressions. 
The  toning  bath  is  made  up  of — 

Water 1,000  cub.  cents. 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and 

potassium  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

French  chalk,  about 5 grammes. 

This  solution,  which  has  a slightly  yellow  Snt,  should  be 
bleached  by  the  action  of  light,  or  by  preservation  for  some 
time.  It  is  well  to  prepare  it  and  expose  it  to  daylight  for 
at  least  three  hours  before  use.  The  object  of  bleaching 
is  to  transform  the  greater  part  of  the  perchloride  of  gold 
into  protochloride  ; the  perchloride  reddens  the  print  by 
depositing  a quantity  of  gold,  inferior  to  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  silver  formed,  whilst  with  the  protochloride 
the  deposition  is  gradually  by  molecules.  The  period  of 
immersion  in  the  bath  depends  upon  the  tone  that  it  is 
desired  to  obtain,  and  upon  the  concentration  of  the  bath. 
A sojourn  too  prolonged  makes  the  picture  (lull  and  flat. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 
VII. 

Durable  Sensitive  Paper. 

A chapter  devoted  to  the  various  modes  of  preparing 
durable  sensitive  paper  is  less  practical  than  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  Hearn’s  work,  as  it  chiefly  consists  of  a resume  of  the 
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modes  which  have  been  proposed,  without  much  of  his  own 
experience.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  modes  of 
using  citric  and  other  acids,  washing  the  paper  after  sensi- 
tizing, using  carbonate  of  soda  for  preserving  the  sensitive 
paper,  and  we  need  not  repeat  them  here.  We  append, 
however,  his  remarks  on  washing  sensitive  paper: — 

“ Washed  Sensitive  Paper. — Paper  sensitized  in  the  usual 
way,  and  then  washed,  acquires  keeping  properties  similar 
to  that  floated  on  a bath  prepared  especially  for  the  purpose. 
The  paper,  when  washed,  should  never  be  soakeil  in  a bath 
of  water,  but  only  drawn  through  it  once,  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  it  more  than  one  second  longer 
than  is  really  necessary,  or  it  will  surely  make  Hat  prints. 
The  paper  is  floated  upon  the  silver  bath  as  you  would  do 
for  ordinary  sensitizing,  and  when  drained  sufficiently  it  is 
drawn  through  a lukewarm  bath  of  pure  water,  permitted 
to  drain  again,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry. 

“Long  sensitizing  on  a strong  bath  is  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  washed  paper,  and  the  water  should  be  fresh 
every  time  you  wash  a sheet  of  paper.  The  used  water 
can  have  the  silver  in  it  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a 
chloride  by  spriukling  a little  salt  iu  it. 

“ An  excellent  bath  for  the  paper  that  is  destined  to  be 
washed  is  made  as  follows  : — 


Nitrate  of  silver  ... 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
White  sugar 
Pure  water 


...  GO  grains 
...  30  „ 

...  3 ,, 

...  1 ounce. 


Make  neutral  (i.  e.,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline)  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  ; float  two  minutes,  let  drain,  and  then  pass 
I he  paper  quickly  through  a citric  acid  bath  of  one  grain 
of  the  acid  to  the  ounce  of  pure  water.  Dry  thoroughly, 
and  pack  away  the  paper  iu  the  dark  without  fuming,  beiug 
careful  not  to  expose  it  to  the  light. 

“This  paper  will  keep  white  for  months  if  it  is  packed 
between  blotting-paper,  in  a box  which  is  made  air-tight. 
To  preserve  the  paper  for  a long  time  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  prevent  white  light  from  ever  striking  the  surface  until 
it  is  to  be  printed  ; second,  to  always  pack  the  paper  in  a 
dark  room,  and  the  packing  should  be  so  conducted  that 
the  paper  in  the  boxes  should  be  perfectly  protected  from 
the  air  ; third,  the  packed  boxes  should  be  placed  in  a cool 
and  dry  place,  and  not  in  a place  where  the  atmosphere  is 
apt  to  be  changeable. 

“The  paper  should  be  fumed  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes,  when  about  to  print  it,  and  chloride  of  lime 
should  be  in  the  fuming  box  at  the  time,  to  absorb  the 
moisture  of  the  ammonia,  and  to  keep  the  paper  white,  for 
preserved  sensitive  paper  turns  quite  yellow  while  being 
fumed. 

“Paper  is  often — instead  of  beingdrawn  through  water — 
floated  upon  a bath  containing  alum  in  the  proportion  of 
four  or  five  grains  of  alum  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  on  a 
bath  of  water  in  which  there  is  a little  hydrochloric  acid. 
There  is  Home  fault  found  with  the  acid  on  account  of  its 
being  too  insensitive.  Objection  is  also  raised  to  the  simple 
citric  acid ; but  in  the  latter  case,  instead  of  its  being  too 
insensitive,  it  is  the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  the  citric  acid,, 
if  the  number  of  grains  of  the  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water 
is  not  too  large  it  will  work  well. 

“ Durable  sensitive  paper,  whether  washed  or  not,  should 
always  be  fumed  before  use. 

“ Toning. — For  good  success  at  toning  the  citric  acid 
(durable)  paper,  whether  the  acid  is  in  the  composition  of 
the  printing  bath,  or  whether  the  paper  is  drawn  through 
or  floated  upon  a bath  of  diluted  citric  acid,  the  washing 
oefore  toning  should  be  comparatively  very  slight ; and 
although  the  paper  may  be  red,  you  should  soak  the  prints 
in  a very  weak  bath  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  a minim  of 
the  acid  to  the  ounce  of  water,  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
rii.se  well.  For  toning  citric  acid  paper  have  the  bath  very 
alkaline,  and  if  the  prints  should  refuse  to  tone  nicely, 
drop  in  about  six  to  eight  minims  of  a plain  silver  solution, 


ten  grains  strong  of  the  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Stir 
well,  and  let  stand  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 

“ Warm  the  toning  solution  quite  warm,  and  then  allow 
it  to  cool  to  a lukewarm  state  before  using.  The  ordinary 
toning  bath  can  be  used  very  successfully  in  toning  the 
durable  paper  ; indeed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  other 
bath  than  those  which  will  be  given  in  a future  chapter. 

“ l’he  alum  bath  paper  will  tone  more  easily  than  the 
citric  acid,  and  in  toning  this  paper  the  toning  batli  need 
not  be  so  alkaline.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

UV  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D* 

1. — At  a meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  iu  Man- 
chester in  the  autumn  of  1861  I exhibited  some  photographs 
of  spectra  from  the  spark  obtained  between  wires  ot  differ- 
ent metals  by  means  of  an  induction  coil.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion a hollow  pi  ism  filled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  was 
employed,  because,  owing  to  its  great  dispersive  power,  it 
furnished  spectra  in  which  the  lines  under  examination 
were  more  widely  separated,  and  exhibited  with  greater  dis- 
tinctness than  by  any  other  medium  in  ordinary  use. 

The  great  prolongation  of  the  more  refrangible  portion  of 
the  spectrum  beyond  the  part  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  led 
me  to  believe  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  was  a material  which 
exerted  but  little  absorbent  action  upon  the  chemical  rays. 
Subsequent  experiments  have,  however,  convinced  me  that 
this  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  have  rendered  it  necessary 
to  modify  considerably  the  conclusions  deduced  from  those 
experiments. 

2.  At  the  time  that  that  paper  was  written,  I believed 
that  the  photographic  effects  produced  by  the  electric  spectra 
of  all  the  metals  furnished  results  in  a great  degree  similar 
to  each  other,  if  not  actually  identical.  This,  it  will  be  seen 
from  subsequent  statements,  is  correct  so  far  as  the  fact  of 
the  similarity  in  this  portion  of  the  spectra  is  concerned,  but 
is  erroneous  as  regards  the  general  conclusion  deduced  from 
it.  During  the  past  winter  I have  renewed  these  experi- 
ments, substituting  a quartz  train  for  glass  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  have  chiefly  used  a fine  quartz  prism,  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gassiot.  The  refracting  angle 
of  this  prism  is  about  60°  ; its  faces  are  about  2 inches  long 
and  If  inch  broad,  and  are  so  cut  as  to  furnish  a singly  re- 
fracted beam  for  the  medium  rays,  by  transmitting  it  along 
the  axis  of  the  crystal.  It  is  well  known,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Stokes f and  M.  E.  Becquerel.  that  quartz  is 
remarkable  for  its  transparency  to  both  fluorescent  and 
phosphorogenic  rays  of  high  refrangibility.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  the  absorbent  action  of  the  bisulphide  was  far 
greater  than  I had  imagined,  and  that,  in  reality,  the  spec- 
trum which  it  transmitted  was  composed  of  rays  which  did 
not  extend  beyond  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  spectrum  obtained  by  the  use  of  a quartz 
train. J 

* We  have  liad  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  late  Professor  Miller's 
valuable  paper  on  the  photographic  transparency  of  various  bodies,  and 
have  also  often  had  enquiries  in  reference  to  the  subject;  and  although  we 
printed  it  in  abstract  at  its  original  date,  we  think  it  worthy  of  preserving 
ifi  our  pages  at  length  as  published  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,” 
1863. 

t Phil.  Trans.,  1852,  p.  540. 

X The  absorptive  power  of  the  bisulphide  for  the  chemical  rajs  was, 
however,  noticed  by  M.  E.  Becquerel  as  tar  back  as  1843,  as  1 find  by  again 
referring  to  his  paper  (Annales  de  Chimic , ser.  3,  vol.  ix,  p.  301).  In  thi, 
paper,  M.  Becquerel  describes  the  absorbent  action  of  various  solids  ami 
liquids  upon  the  chemical  rays,  but,  from  having  used  solar  light,  he  filled 
to  remark  the  great  difference  between  the  absorptive  powers  of  quart/,  and 
glass.  Although  housed  prisms  of  rock-salt,  rock-crystal,  and  alum,  Lis 
results  do  not  indicate  the  real  difference  in  their  absorptive  power ; uml,  ..s 
in  all  his  experiments  on  liquids  he  employed  a vessel  with  hint- glas- 
to  hold  them,  his  conclusions  arc  vitiated  by  the  same  error  which  -llccUd 
my  own  earlier  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
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3.  The  dispersive  power  of  rock  crystal  is,  however,  com- 
paratively low,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  with  it  a 
spectrum  free  from  the  effects  of  double  refraction  through 
its  entire  length  is  great,  so  that  it  appeared  to  be  worth 
while,  as  a preliminary  inquiry,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
singly  refracting  medium  could  be  procured  better  adapted 
to  researches  of  this  nature  by  sufficient  permeability  to  the 
chemical  rays,  and  by  tolerably  high  dispersive  power. 
Although  no  material  on  the  whole  preferable  to  quartz  has 
been  found,  the  investigation  gave  results  of  considerable 
interest. 

4.  Before  proceeding  to  detail  these  results,  it  will, 
however,  be  convenient,  as  several  distiuct  subjects  will  be 
discussed  in  tbis  paper,  to  state  the  order  in  which  I 
propose  to  arrauge  my  remarks,  and  the  heads  to  which 
they  will  be  referred. 

I shall  commence  with — 

1.  The  absorption  of  chemical  rays  by  transmission 
through  different  media. 

a.  By  transmission  through  solids. 

b.  By  transmission  through  liquids. 

c.  By  transmission  through  gases  and  vapours. 

2.  The  absorption  of  the  chemical  rays  by  reflection  from 
polished  surfaces. 

3.  The  photographic  effects  of  the  electric  spectra  of 
different  metals  taken  in  air,  including — 

a.  Pure  metals. 

b.  Alloys. 

4.  Photographic  effects  of  electric  spectra  of  different 
metals  produced  by  transmitting  the  sparks  through  gases 
other  than  atmospheric  air. 

5.  The  general  results  of  my  experiments  upon  the 
absorption  of  the  chemical  rays  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Colourless  bodies  which  possess  equal  powers  of  trans- 
mitting the  luminous  rays  vary  greatly  in  permeability  to 
the  chemical  rays. 

2.  Diactinic  solids  (that  is  to  say,  solids  which  are 
permeable  to  the  chemical  rays)  preserve  their  diacttinic 
power,  both  when  liquefied,  and  when  converted  into 
vapour. 

3.  Colourless  solids  which  are  transparent  to  light,  but 
which  exert  a considerable  absorptive  effect  upou  the 
chemical  rays,  preserve  their  absorptive  power  with  greater 
or  less  intensity,  both  in  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous 
state. 

Whether  the  compound  be  dissolved  in  water  or  be 
liquefied  by  heat,  these  conclusions  are  equally  true  as 
regards  liquids.  Water  is  perfectly  permeable  to  the 
chemical  rays  ; and  this  circumstance,  conjoined  with  the 
fact  that  in  no  instance  does  the  process  of  solution  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  special  action  of  the  substance  dissolved 
upon  the  incident  rays,  render  it  practicable  to  submit  to 
trial  a great  number  of  bodies  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  to  subject  to  experiments  of  this  nature,  owing 
to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  in  crystals  of 
sufficient  size  and  limpidity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OX  THE  OPACITY  OF  THE  DEVELOPED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE. 

BV  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  K.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.* 

In  a series  of  pictures  of  the  sun  which  have  lately  been 
taken  by  photography  I found  the  opacity  of  the  image  by 
no  means  varied  directly  as  the  time  of  exposure.  This 
caused  me  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  time 
of  exposure  and  intensity  of  light  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
resulting  opacity  of  the  image  on  the  other. 

Primarily  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  some  known  grada- 
tion of  intensity  of  light,  and  then  to  measure  the  resulting 
opacities  caused  by  it  on  the  photographic  plate.  The 
gradation  was  obtained  by  causing  a “star”  to  revolve 


rapidly  round  its  centre.  The  “star”  was  cut  out  with 
great  exactness  from  white  cardboard,  and  made  with  eight 
“ points.”  The  curve  of  each  point  was  made  to  take  the 
form  of  a portion  of  an  equiangular  spiral.  By  this  means 
an  arithmetical  progression  of  white  was  obtained  when 
the  star  was  made  to  rotate.  When  revolving  in  front  of 
a black  background,  at  two  inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
card  (and  within  that  disiance),  pure  white  was  obtained; 
whilst  at  fourteen  from  the  centre  pure  black  was  obtained. 
The  black  background  employed  was  of  such  a dead  nat  ure 
that  sunlight  gave  no  appreciable  shadow  on  it  when  an 
opaque  body  was  placed  before  it. 

The  star  was  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  fifty  revolu- 
tions a second.  In  some  cases  a dead- black  star  was  made 
to  rotate  before  a clear  sky,  the  only'  access  of  light  being 
through  the  openings  of  the  points. 

Plates  were  exposed  on  this  object,  the  negatives  being 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  wret  process,  with  simply  iodized 
collodion,  an  eight  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  and 
four  per  cent,  iron  developer.  The  strength  of  the  deve- 
loper was  afterwards  varied  ; but  for  the  purposes  of  these 
experiments  any  variation  was  excluded.  Other  negatives 
were  obtained  on  dry  plates  made  with  bromized  collodion 
— a sixteen  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  albumen  pre- 
I servative  (washed  off,  after  application,  as  far  as  possible), 
and  alkaline  development  of  one  particular  strength.  By 
• alkaline  development,  as  is  well  known,  the  bromide  of 
, silver  is  reduced  to  metallic  (or  oxide  of)  silver  in  situ,  no 
free  nitrate  of  silver  being  applied  to  the  image  during 
development.  The  opacity  of  the  image  obtained  by  this 
method  is  particularly  adapted  for  giving  the  necessary 
means  of  measuring  the  action  of  any  relative  intensities 
of  light  acting  on  the  silver  for  any  time. 

In  order  to  determine  the  opacities  of  the  image,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  some  standard  scale  with  which  to 
measure.  The  ordinary  method  was  tried  without  success, 
the  image  being  “ matt,”  or  only  translucent.  Failure 
with  them  was  inevitable.  After  various  experiments  with 
coloured  gelatine  wedges,  I determined  to  use  coloured 
glass  wedges,  and,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Browning, 
obtained  three  smoke-coloured  ones,  corrected  for  refrac- 
tion by  crown  glas3.  These,  in  varying  combinations, 
have  given  me  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The 
mounting  I adopted  for  them  is  as  follow's. 

A is  the  wedge  in  position  ; B a space  in  the  frame  E,  in 
which  any  glass  whose  opacity  is  to  be  measured  is  placed  ; 
C a slit ; and  D a fixed  scale  dividing  the  wedge  into  arbi- 
trary divisions.  In  actual  use  the  whole  of  the  frame  was 
glazed  with  finely  ground  glass,  the  slit  being  next  to  it, 
and  the  wedge  against  that  again.  When  measurements 
of  opacity  were  taken,  the  glass  to  be  tested  was  placed  in 

B,  and  a light  placed  at  a known  distance  behind  the  slit. 
Great  cere  was  taken  to  ensure  the  equal  illumination  of 

C.  The  length  of  the  wedges  are  severally  G 5 inches. 

Fig.  1. 


E 




B 
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They  do  not  give  a zero  of  absorption  at  their  thin  ends, 
it  being  found  necessary  in  grinding  to  have  an  appreciable 
thickness.  I was  enabled  to  calculate  the  relative  absorp- 
tive values  of  each  wedge,  and  the  following  table  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  they  were 
scaled.  'The  values  are  given  in  lengths  of  a half-inch 
scale,  starting  from  the  calculated  zero  of  the  wedge  which 
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I have  called  A.  Each  of  the  wedges  was  reduced  to  the 
same  scale.  The  numbers  refer  to  different  opacities 
which  were  measured.  A mean  of  six  readings  was  taken 
in  each  case,  and  in  no  instance  did  any  reading  vary  more 
than  To  from  the  mean. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

No.  I. 

7T5 

7-13 

7-13 

No.  II. 

...  10-21 

10-20 

1018 

No.  III. 

...  12-41 

12-45 

12-41 

No.  IV. 

...  17-GO 

17-50 

17-52 

No.  V. 

...  18-60 

18-52 

18-52 

'rom  careful 

measurements, 

it  was 

found  that 

coefficient  of  absorption  for  each  unit  of  scale  of  wedge  A, 
for  the  light  with  which  the  measurements  were  taken, 
was  T92. 

The  photographs  of  the  rotating  star  were  taken  of  the 
full  size  of  the  original,  only  half  of  the  disk  being,  in 
some  cases,  on  one  plate.  Strips  were  cut  from  these 
negatives,  one  edge  always  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  image  of  the  star.  The  relative  transparencies  of 
every  or  were  obtained  by  comparison  with  the 
wedges.  From  these  values  the  accompanying  curves 
(fig.  2)  have  been  formed,  the  ordinate  being  the  trans- 
lucency,  whilst  the  abscissa  is  a measure  of  the  intensity 

Fig.  2. 


A and  B are  the  carves  given  by  the  images  on  the  dry  plates. 

0 and  D are  the  curves  given  by  the  images  on  wet  plates. 

The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  line  whose  ordinates  give  an  arithmetic 
progression  of  transparency,  E F being  unity,  or  transparency. 

F O represents  the  length  of  the  strips  examined,  and  therefore  the 
varying  intensity  of  light,  F being  zero,  aud  0 the  maximum. 

of  the  original  reflected  light.  Only  four  results  are 
shown — two  obtained  by  wet,  and  two  by  dry,  plates. 
About  thirty  were  measured  with  almost  identical  results. 

Each  strip  was  compared  with  the  wedge  by  daylight, 
and  also  by  an  artificial  monochromatic  light.  The 
results  obtained  by  the  one  were  nearly  proportional  to 
those  obtained  by  the  other ; hence,  only  one  curve  for 
each  strip  is  given,  and  this  was  obtained  by  the  latter 
light.  To  guard  against  a false  ratio  of  intensity  of  light 
due  to  the  lens,  negatives  of  the  star  were  taken  at 
different  parts  of  the  plate,  and  a mean  taken.  As  the 


lens  used  was  non  distorting,  and  of  long  focus,  the  edge 
and  centre  of  the  plate,  when  directed  towards  the  sky,  or 
on  a uniformly  white  surface,  had  sensibly  the  same 
illumination.  Each  portion  of  the  strip  cut  from  the 
negative  whose  opacity  was  to  be  compared  was  placed 
above  the  wedge,  at  15,  and  opposite  the  slit  C.  These 
were  clamped  together,  and  moved  till  light  from  behind, 
shining  through  the  slit,  and  through  the  image  and  the 
wedge  respectively,  appeared  of  the  same  brightness  on 
the  ground  glass.  The  position  of  the  slit  in  regard  to 
the  scale  was  noted,  and  the  intensity  of  light  transmitted 
calculated  by  the  ordinary  formula.  Each  strip  was 
compared  six  times — three  times  by  myself,  and  three 
times  by  an  assistant.  A mean  of  the  six  readings  was 
taken  as  correct. 

Regarding  the  curves  given  by  the  dry  plates,  if  we 
suppose  that  varying  intensities  of  light  cause  a corres- 
ponding reduction  of  the  bromide  of  silver  after  develop- 
ment, it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  intensity  of 
light  passing  through  the  image,  after  clearing  away  the 
unaltered  bromide,  would  be 

r = n . (a) 

where  n and  / are  constants  depending  on  the  thickness 
and  opacity  of  the  bromide  film,  and  I the  intensity  of 
the  light  producing  any  one  part  of  the  image — that  is,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  image  is  formed  of  matter 
continuous,  but  of  varying  density.  This  is  not  the  case  ; 
but  there  is  an  approximation  to  it.  Under  the  same 
supposition  we  can  assume  that  there  is  a function  of  time 
into  a function  of  intensity  of  light  acting  on  an  infinitely 
thin  layer  of  the  bromide  of  silver  which  will  cause  an 
entire  reduction  of  the  bromide  on  development ; this  we 
might  call  a state  of  saturation.  In  the  image  of  the  star 
there  may  be  some  point  where  the  upper  layer  of  bromide 
(of  infinite  thinness)  is  saturated.  From  that  point,  along 
the  image  to  be  produced  by  the  higher  intensities,  the 
whole  surface  is  saturated,  aud  the  saturation  must 
gradually  approach  the  bottom  surface.  From  the  point 
where  the  whole  depth  of  the  layer  is  saturated,  along  the 
image  to  be  produced  by  still  higher  intensities,  there  can 
be  no  further  change.  Here  it  can  be  demonstrated  that, 
between  the  two  points  above  alluded  to,  the  curve  should 
have  the  form 

Yszpl-lf*1, (/3) 

where  p q r are  constants,  and  1 is  the  original  variable 
intensity  producing  the  image.  From  the  last  point 
parallelism  would  result,  and  y would  become  a constant. 
Theoretically,  then,  the  measure  of  the  varying  trans- 
lucency  would  be  compounded  of  (a),  (0),  and  a straight 
line. 

The  curves  shown  above  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  is 
the  practical  result  of  increase  of  intensity  and  time. 
From  other  experiments,  however,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that,  even  where  there  is  no  saturation,  the  relation 
between  time  and  intensity  is  not  so  simple  as  has  hitherto 
been  imagined.  When  light  actually  reduces  bromide 
without  the  aid  of  a developer,  a compound  curve,  some- 
what similar  to  (a)  and  (0),  will  result.  In  collodio- 
chloride  printing  on  glass  a like  result  would  occur. 
Presumably  the  same  also  occurs  when  printing  on  albu- 
menized  paper.  The  curves  deduced  by  experiment,  and 
also  from  calculation,  show  the  reason  why,  in  a negative, 
the  detail  in  the  shadows  and  highest  lights  is  more 
difficult  to  render  faithfully  than  in  the  half-tones.  They 
may  also  show  why,  in  a print,  the  details  in  the  first- 
named  portions  are  liable  to  be  obliterated,  even  should 
they  be  well  defined  in  the  negative. 

The  curves  measured  from  the  dry  plates  show  that 
bromide  of  silver  is  less  sensitive  to  low  intensities  of 
light  than  is  the  iodide. 

The  action  of  different  strengths  of  developers  I propose 
to  treat  of  in  a separate  communication  ; as  also  the 
relation  between  time  of  exposure  and  intensity  of  light. 
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LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR 
PORTRAITISTS. 

There  is  a very  large  section  of  the  photographic  commu- 
nity, consisting  of  the  majority  of  professional  portraitists, 
who  have  probably  rarely  or  never  produced  a|landscape, 
and  who.  not  for  lack  of  photographic  skill  or  knowledge, 
but  simply  from  absence  of  experience  and  lack  of  suitable 
appliance,  would  find  the  task  a troublesome  one  if  they 
were  called  upon,  for  business  or  pleasure,  to  make  the 
attempt.  One  or  two  brief  hints  as  to  the  modifications 
in  apparatus,  materials,  or  operations,  which  may  be  easily 
made  conducive  to  success,  may  be  of  interest  and  service 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  belong  to  the  section  of  the 
community  we  have  indicated. 

The  conditions  of  portraiture  and  landscape  work  are  in 
many  respects  essentially  different,  and  the  photographer 
solely  familiar  with  one  branch  rarely  succeeds  at  once 
with  the  other.  Our  aim  here  is  Dot  to  enter  into  a con- 
sideration of  the  best  apparatus  and  the  best  preparations 
for  securing  the  highest  success  in  landscape  work,  but 
simply  to  suggest  to  the  modestly  equipped  portraitist  in 
what  manner  lie  may  best  set  about  producing  a landscape 
should  choice  or  necessity  place  the  task  before  him. 

As  regards  apparatus.  In  many  portrait  establishments 
there  are,  of  course,  only  portrait  lenses ; and  these, 
although  not  the  best  for  landscape  work,  may  be  made  to 
answer  very  well.  The  ordinary  portrait  lens  with  a 
small  stop  will  give  very  good  results.  The  size  of  the 
stop  must  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass ; but  as  a rule  it  will  require  to  be 
much  smaller  than  is  usually  necessary  in  studio  work ; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  recommend  working  with 
a stop  as  large  as  possible  consistent  with  definition.  In 
focussing,  the  studio  experience  of  the  operator  will  not 
take  him  far  enough.  There  are  two  points  to  which 
attention  must  be  given  on  the  ground  glass:  first,  that 
sufficient  definition  is  secured  at  the  margin  of  the  picture, 
as  well  as  in  the  centre  ; and  second,  that  the  various 
planes  of  the  picture,  foreground  and  distance,  are  suffi- 
ciently defined,  it  is  better  to  focus  on  some  principal 
object  in  the  foreground,  and  the  size  of  the  stop  must 
ther.  be  reduced  until  the  various  planes  beyond  are  suffi- 
ciently sharp.  In  using  the  term  sufficiently  sharp,  we 
assume  that  the  operator  is  familiar  with  all  the  term 
involves.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the  middle 
distance  and  extreme  distance  should  be  as  sharply  defined 
as  foreground  objects,  nor  is  it  in  many  subjects  as  impor- 
tant that  the  margin  of  a picture  should  be  as  sharp  as 
the  middle  portions,  in  which  the  focus  of  interest  as  well 
as  definition  should  be  found.  One  special  fault  of  the 


portrait  lens  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  spread  definition 
and  illumination  with  it  than  it  is  with  a single  landscape 
lens.  With  a portrait  lens  there  is  a concentration  of 
illumination  and  definition  towards  the  centre ; with  a 
landscape  lens  the  illumination  and  the  definition  are  less 
intense  and  more  evenly  diffused.  The  front  lens  of  many 
portrait  combinations  makes  a capital  landscape  lens,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  so  arranged  that,  on  unscrewing  and 
removing  the  back  lens  of  the  portrait  combination  and 
placing  the  front  lens  in  its  place,  with  the  inside  surface 
turned  to  the  view,  it  is  suitably  fitted  for  use  as  a land- 
scape lens.  The  focal  length  of  the  front  lens  of  a quarter- 
plate  portrait  combination  is  often  about  twelve  inches, 
and  answers  well  for  whole-plate  views.  In  using  a single 
view  lens  there  are  a few  points  to  be  remembered  which 
are  not  always  familiar  to  the  portraitist.  A stop  of 
much  smaller  aperture  should  be  used  than  is  almost  ever 
used  in  the  studio.  The  aperture  should  rarely  be  larger 
than  one-twelfth  of  the  focus  of  the  lens.  Thus,  in  using 
a lens  of  twelve  inches  focus,  the  aperture  should  not 
exceed  an  iuch,  and  in  many  cases,  to  secure  good  results, 
it  may  with  greater  advantage  be  about  half  an  inch.  The 
stop  should,  as  a rule,  be  placed  about  one-fifth  of  the 
focus  in  advance  of  the  lens.  The  nearer  the  stop  is  placed 
to  the  lens,  the  larger  will  be  the  field  of  illumination,  and 
the  less  the  amount  of  barrel-shaped  distortion  always 
present  when  a single  lens  is  used ; but  the  marginal 
definition  will  be  rendered  less  perfect,  and  the  curvatures 
of  field  will  be  increased.  Thus,  if  it  be  necessary  to  use 
a single  lens  for  interiors,  the  stop  may  with  advantage  be 
placed  near  to  the  lens,  as  a curved  field  is  in  such  a case 
an  advantage,  and  absence  of  barrel-shaped  distortion 
another  advantage.  But  where  a fiat  field  is  of  importance, 
the  end  will  be  gained  by  removing  the  stop  as  far  from 
the  lens  as  convenience  will  permit. 

A landscape  camera  of  some  kind  will,  of  course,  be 
desirable,  for  convenience,  and  a portable  camera  stand ; 
but  in  their  absence,  for  an  occasional  essay,  the  portraitist 
must  make  shift  with  the  most  portable  appliances  in  this 
way  which  he  can  command. 

It  is  probably  in  the  use  of  materials,  formulae,  and 
manipulations  generally,  that  the  photographer  solely  used 
to  studio  work  will  find  himself  most  at  a loss.  At  the 
outset  he  should  remember  that  as  a rule  more  density  and 
more  brilliancy  are  required  to  give  fine  landscape  prints 
than  those  in  the  present  day  commonly  produced  in  por- 
traiture, which,  for  the  best  results,  are  usually  thin  and 
delicate.  It  is  desirable  that  the  collodion  should  have 
more  body  ; and  whilst  the  same  silver  bath  may  be  used, 
the  developer  should  be  weaker  and  more  acid.  \Ye  may 
here  quote  some  good  remarks  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Gihon, 
a skilful  photographer  in  .Montevideo,  writing  to  our 
l’hiladelphia  contemporary.  He  says  : — 

“The  thin  delicate  negatives  that  every  advanced 
operator  prides  himself  upon  producing  in  atelier  work 
are  most  unsuitable  for  landscape  purposes,  and  lie  who 
takes  the  field  provided  with  the  materials  that  he  has  used 
for  portraiture  will  soon  find  that  modifications  are 
necessary.  Collodion,  bath,  and  developer,  each  and  all, 
have  to  be  altered.  With  collodion,  I have  always 
maintained  that  excessive  nicety  in  choice  and  proportions 
of  sensitizing  salts  is  not  of  the  first  importance.  The 
quantity  and  character  of  the  cotton  that  is  added  to  the 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  each  of 
the  latter,  have  always  presented  themselves  to  me  as 
matters  worthy  of  more  attention.  I advauce  it  as  a rule 
that  nicer  distinctions  in  the  printing  capacities  of  a 
negative  can  be  made  by  judicious  selections  of  gun-cotton 
than  by  the  same  amount  of  experiment  with  different 
iodides  and  bromides.” 

He  recommends  using  about  double  the  quantity  of 
cottou  for  landscape  work  that  is  used  for  portraiture  ; and 
to  use  a bath  forty-five  grains  strong,  in  reference  to 
developer  he  refers  to  a formula  published  by  us  some 
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years  ago,  aud  Bays : — “ Late  constant  use  leads  me  to 
recommend  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  3 ounces 

Sulphate  of  copper  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  ...  80  ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ...  ...  3 „ 

Alcohol 3 „ 

Ammonia ...  100  drops 

This  developer  improves  with  some  little  age,  and  can 
be  used  with  the  utmost  safety  in  relation  to  any  fogging 
propensities.  Its  action  upon  a well-timed  plate  is  all 
that  can  possibly  be  desired.” 

A more  simple  developer,  which  we  found  capital  for 
landscape  work,  is  as  follows : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...  ...  2w  grains 

Acetic  acid  ...  ...  ...  40  minims 

Liquid  ammonia  ...  1 minim 

Water  2 ounces 


This  develops  somewhat  slowly,  but  gives  delicacy, 
brilliancy,  and  force.  As  we  have  already  occupied 
sutlicient  space,  we  must  refer  again  to  the  subject  in  our 
next. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ali  m for  Eliminating  Hypo — Mil  Hearn’s  Formula — 
A Good  Idea. 

Alum. — Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  get  in  a assem- 
blage of  men  and  women  and  quietly  watch  their  actions — 
in  a convention,  for  example.  Some  most  curious  things 
occur.  Matters  of  no  real  importance  at  all  will  be 
brought  up  and  discussed  at  great  length,  and  a consequent 
loss  of  time,  each  one  insisting  upon  saying  his  say,  while 
matters  of  vital  importance  are  scarcely  noticed.  Such 
a study  is  our  National  Photo.  Convention.  What  follows 
will  give  you  an  illustration.  Mr.  William  H.  Sherman,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wise.,  is  one  of  our  most  diligent  and  en- 
lightened experimentalists,  and  at  our  Buffalo  Convention 
gave  us  the  vermilion  toning  bath,  lie  is  always  a lively 
correspondent.  The  following  I glean  from  one  of  his 
recent  letters  on  the  subject  of  alum.  He  says  : — 

••  It  was  announced  before  the  National  Photographic  Associa- 
tion at  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Clemons,  that  he  had  discovered  a simple 
process  by  which  the  hyposulphite  may  be  eliminated  from  silver 
prints,  after  fixing,  in  the  short  time  of  eight  minutes.  All  that 
is  required  to  insure  this  most  important  result  is  to  immerse  the 
prints,  directly  from  the  fixing  bath,  in  a saturated  solution  of 
alum,  whence,  after  removal  aud  rinsing  in  a few  changes  of 
water,  the  work  is  accomplished,  which  otherwise  requires  much 
labour  and  many  hours’  time,  and  is  even  then  but  imperfectly 
performed. 

“ I am  unable  to  say  which  was  most  to  be  wondered  at,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  the  comparative  lack  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  announcement  was  received,  or  the  quiet  and  undemon- 
strative manner  in  which  the  discovery  was  made  known.  But 
more  wonderful  and  surprising  than  either  are  the  simplicity  and 
completeness  of  the  process.  Here  is  the  problem  which  has 
baflied  the  enquiry  of  investigators  ever  since  it  became  known 
that  silver  prints  would  fade,  until  not  only  is  the  possibility  of 
their  permanence  well  nigh  despaired  of.  but  the  public  are 
beginning  to  intimate,  in  a manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  The  need  of 
some  safe  and  sure  method  of  removing  the  hyposulphite  from  the 
prints  is  pressing.  Practically  to  accomplish  this  by  washing  is 
impossible.  If  the  prints  are  washed  rapidly,  some  of  the  hypo 
remains,  and  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  a suitable  test.'  If 
they  are  washed  a long  time,  they  at  length  turn  yellow  in  the 
water,  probably  by  decomposition  of  hyposulphite  and  liberation 
of  sulphur.  It  remains,  then,  to  choose  one  or  the  other  horn  of 
the  dilemma.  One  is  to  remove  the  prints  from  the  water  in  a 
short,  time,  with  th(*r  brilliancy  unimpaired,  but  with  hypo  in 
them  ; the  other  is  to  wash  them  until,  if  there  is  no  hypo  in  them, 
they  are  more  or  less  yellow  with  sulphur  from  decomposed  hypo. 
Of  the  two  the  former  is,  unquestionaly,  the  better  choice.  In 
either  case  they  will  fade. 

" Is  it  posible  that  photographers  are  so  indifferent  to  the  future 
fate  of  their  productions  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  discovery  that 


enables  them,  in  so  simple  aud  easy  a manner,  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  mischief,  which,  if  not  remedied,  will  sooner  or  later  seal 
the  doom  of  silver  prints?  The  hypo  all  removed  and  the  wash- 
ing completed  “ in  eight  minutes  ! ” It  can  be  done.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  it.  There  is  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  photographers  palming  off  pictures  with  hypo  in  them. 
But  little  water  is  needed  for  the  prints  after  they  have  been  in  the 
alum.  One  or  two  pails  full  will  answer  if  it  happen  to  be  scarce. 

“ As  to  the  alum  solution,  it  may  be  used  over  and  again.  Mr. 
Clemons  did  net  tell  us  this,  but  it  is  so,  nevertheless.  Take  a 
strong  barrel  with  wooden  hoops  (say  a whisky  barrel),  and  into  it 
put  a bushel  of  alum.  Fill  the  barrel  with  water,  and  stir  with  a 
broom-handle  until  no  more  will  dissolve.  This  will  last  your 
lifetime.  After  fixing,  put  your  prints  from  the  hypo  right  into 
the  barrel ; or,  if  more  convenient,  drain  off  the  hypo,  and  then 
dip  out  enough  of  the  alum-water  in  a wooden  bucket,  and  pour 
over  the  prints.  After  stirring  and  soaking  the  prints  the  alum 
may  be  poured  back,  and  stirred  up  with  the  rest.  It  may  then 
be  left  to  settle. 

“ It  will  be  observed,  after  immersing  the  prints  in  the  solution 
of  alum,  that  the  liquid  will  assume  a milky  appearance,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  will  easily  detect  the  odor  of  burning  sulphur. 
The  former  is  sulphur  from  the  decomposed  hypo,  and  the  latter 
is  sulphurous  acid  from  the  same  source.  After  the  prints  are  re- 
moved from  the  alum  water  and  rinsed,  dry  them  thoroughly,  and 
burn  them. 

“The  alum  ‘eliminates’  the  hypo,  by  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate of  soda,  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid,  aud  water.  This  com- 
pletely disposes  of  the  hyposulphite.  The  sulphur  being  insoluble, 
the  portion  in  the  prints  when  liberated  by  the  alum  remains  in 
the  prints.  This  is  the  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Clemons’  process. 
The  sulphur  must  be  ‘ eliminated,’  or  the  prints  will  fade.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  an  established  fact.  Sulphur,  in  a state  of 
minute  division,  especially  when  associated  with  organic  matter, 
oxidizes  in  the  air.  This,  it  is  known,  will  cause  paper  to  become 
rotten,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fading  of  silver 
prints  when  a trace  of  hypo  is  left  in  them.  Whatever  method  is 
employed  to  remove  the  hypo  from  the  prints,  it  is  essential  that 
the  process  by  which  the  elimination  is  effected  do  not  introduce 
some  substance  or  substances  equally  or  more  injurious  in  tie 
place  of  that  which  is  eliminated.” 

Mr.  Hearn's  Formula. — I am  glad  to  notice  the  value  you 
set  upon  Mr.  Hearn’s  new  hook,  “ The  Practical  Printer.” 
It  is  just  as  good  as  you  say  it  is,  and  upon  a subject 
which  photographers  need  to  study  diligently.  Still,  you 
have  given  your  readers  so  liberally  of  the  contents  of  the 
new  book,  that  I need  not  dilate  upon  its  excellences 
here.  Mr.  Hearn  has  supplied  me  for  publication  here 
(and  I send  you  an  early  copy  of  it)  his  “formalise  in  a 
nutshell.”  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  this 
is  all  he  teaches  iu  his  capital  work.  It  is  only  the 
skeleton,  and  the  book  fills  in  all  the  interstices,  with  most 
careful  attention  to  details,  so  that  the  result  is  full,  and 
round,  and  rich  with  valuable  information.  But  here  is  the 
“ Nutshell.” 

“ Silver  Bath. 


“I  place  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  N.  P.  A.  extra  brilliant 
Dresden  pink  paper,  for  the  next  day’s  use,  over-night  in  a 
close  box,  on  the  bottom  of  which  I place  a tray  of  fresh  water. 
This  dampens  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  makes  it  take 
very  readily  to  the  solution  when  floated. 

“ Make  up  a solution  as  follows  : — 


Nitrate  of  silver  ... 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Alum 

Distilled  water  ... 


45  gruins 
45  ,. 

I grain 
l ounce 


“Make  the  bath  quite  acid  with  nitric  acid,  C.  P..  and  then  per- 
fectly neutral  by  the  addition  of  liq.  ammonia.  Place  a lump  of 
camphor  in  the  solution,  and  it  will  always  prevent  blistering. 
Float  the  paper  sixty  seconds,  and  draw  it  over  a smooth  glass 
rod.  Dry  quickly,  and  fume  ten  minutes.  Print  about  two 
shades  dark. 

“ Acidifying  Solution. 


Lukewarm  water  ...  ...  ...  1 gallon 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8 J ounce 

“ Acidize  fifteen  minutes  ; keep  moving  all  the  prints  constantly. 
Pour  off  this  water  aud  save  it,  also  the  next  rinsing  water.  Wash 
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iu  another  fresh  bath  of  water  five  minutes,  and  they  are  ready 


for  toning. 

“Toning  Bath. 

Acetate  of  soda 

..  15  grains 

Chloride  of  soda  ...  

..  10  „ 

Chloride  of  gold 

..  1 grain 

Filtered  rain-water  

..  15  ounces 

“ This  bath  ought  to  be  a week  old  for  stock,  and  every  day> 
about  two  hours  before  toning,  make  up  in  the  same  proportion  as 
above  a fresh  lot  of  sixteen  ounces,  and  mix  the  two  together. 
The  prints  will  tone  in  about  ten  minutes,  which  is  plenty  quick 
enough  for  me.  Tone  a little  purple.  Place  the  prints,  "as  soon 
as  toned,  in  a bath  made  as  follows  : — 


Sat.  sol.  alum  ...  ...  ...  ...  16  ounces 

Water  1 gallou 


“ Remove  the  prints,  when  ready  for  fixing,  from  this  bath 
into  a hypo  bath  made  as  given  below  : — 


Hyposulphite  of  soda,  sat.  sol. ... 

Water  

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  sat.  sol.  ... 
Chloride  of  soda 


1 ounce 
12  ounces 
1 ounce 
* „ 


“Fix  fifteen  minutes,  weaken  one-half, "and  fix  five  minutes 
longer,  and  then  weaken  to  about  as  near  as  you  can  calculate  the 
density  of  the  salt  solution,  which  is  made  as  follows : — 


Chloride  of  soda  ...  1 ounce 

Water  1 gallon 


“ Let  the  prints  remain  in  here  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
weaken  this  to  about  one-half  of  its  former  density,  and  let  them 
remain  five  minutes  longer ; and  now  finally  let  this  salt-water  bath 
be  weakened  to  the  density  of  fresh  water,  and  then  remove  them 
to  the  washing-tank,  and  wash  them  well  before  you  leave  them 
for  the  night,  as  this  is  very  important.  Three  or  four  hours’ 
washing  is  sufficient,  when  the  plates  are  soaked  in  a salt-water 
bath  after  fixing. 

“ Rinse  the  next  morning  in  pure  filtered  rain-water,  so  as  to 
remove  all  iron-rust  from  the  prints,  and  mount  damp.” 


A Good  Idea. — That  is  a good  idea  of  yours,  to  suggest 
to  your  society  the  offering  of  a medal  to  American  photo- 
graphers. I am  sure  it  will  bring  more  responses  than 
our  offer  to  England  does. — Truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  August  26 th.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Chicago  Accident — Action  of  Dry  and  Damp 
Atmospheres  on  Photography — Action  of  Hyposulphite 
in  the  Developer — Impurities  in  the  Developer — 
Sulphurous  Acid  as  a Substitute  for  Hypo — Intensi- 
fying with  Permanganate  of  Potassium — The  Fall  of 
Portrait  Photographers. 

BY  DII.  H.  VOGEL.* 

Not  without  anxiety  do  we  look  forward  to  further  news 
from  America.  The  telegraph  has  notified  us  that  during 
the  Exhibition  a great  contlar  ration  has  devastated  the 
city.  We  always  follow  with  much  interest  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Photographic  Association,  and  should 
regret  it  very  much  if  its  deliberations  had  been  disturbed 
by  this  accident ; still  more  do  we  mourn  that  the  ill-fated 
city  has  for  the  second  time  been  visited  by  such  a 
calamity. 

We  have  had  lately  such  an  extraordinarily  dry  atmo- 
sphere, something  unusual  in  the  otherwise  eternally  wet 
atmosphere  of  Europe.  For  weeks  we  have  had  hardly  a 
trace  of  rain,  and  this  produces  phenomena  which  affect 
photography  injuriously,  particularly  with  long  exposure 
of  plates  and  on  the  printing  paper.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Lichtdruck  is  also  affected  by  it ; the  gelatine  plate 
from  which  the  print  is  made  requires  always  a certain 
degree  of  moisture,  and  the  prints  which  are  made  in  the 
damp  atmosphere  of  autumn  are  much  handsomer  than 
those  made  now.  But  aside  from  these  matters,  a dry 
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atmosphere  generally  is  advantageous  to  photography.  In 
the  always  damp  and  hot  atmosphere  of  Aden  I have  met 
with  numberless  obstacles ; the  plates  could  only  be 
cleaned  with  difficulty ; after  a few  hours  they  attracted 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which  required  an  extra 
polishing.  I could  expose  them  for  twenty  minutes, 
thanks  to  the  damp  atmosphere,  but  it  took  an  enormously 
long  time  before  a plate  became  sufficiently  dry  for 
varnishing,  and  the  varnish  attracted  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  and  became  cloudy.  The  varnish  film  so  ob- 
tained had  very  little  stability  ; after  a few  months  it 
cracked,  and  the  plates  which  I took  at  that  time  are  now,  all 
of  them,  destroyed.  To  take  dry  piates  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere is  almost  impossible,  simply  because  the  dry  plates 
would  not  dry.  A preliminary  coating  with  albumen  was 
also  out  of  place,  as  in  a very  short  time  small  fungi 
would  show  themselves,  which  produced  spots.  Under 
these  circumstances  I prefer  to  work  in  a dry  atmosphere, 
although  here,  too,  we  meet  with  plenty  of  difficulties. 

Mr.  Schaarwachter  reported  lately  a rather  curious 
annoyance  in  intensifying:  the  plate  became  suddenly 
dark,  the  shadows  showed  a blue-black  fog,  the  whole 
picture  changed  and  became  a positive.  This  is  generally 
ascribed  to  deficient  pyrogallic  acid,  or  a want  of  acidity 
in  the  developer.  Neither  of  these  causes  operated  here, 
for  the  intensifier  did  not  change  its  action  after  fresh 
pyrogallic  acid  and  glacial  acetic  acid  had  been  added. 
Finally,  Mr.  Schaarwachter  had  to  abandon  the  ordinary 
method  of  intensifying,  and  strengthened  the  plates  after 
they  had  been  fixed  and  washed.  Pyrogallic  acid  and 
silver  did  not  act  injuriously.  Only  after  a long  search 
the  cause  of  the  above  mishap  was  discovered : a small 
quantity  of  hypo  solution  had  found  its  way  into  the 
developer.  In  fact,  any  one  can  produce  this  action  by 
adding  a small  quantity  of  hypo  to  the  developer. 
Similar  results  are  brought  about  if  we  add  sulphurous 
(S02)  acid  to  the  developer.  Formerly,  sulphate  of  iron 
was  frequently  contaminated  with  this  substance,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  picture  became  foggy  over  its 
whole  surface.  I remember  an  instance  which  happened 
ten  years  ago.  when  a photographer  in  Java  received 
a supply  of  such  sulphate  from  here,  and  who,  in 
consequence,  had  to  lie  idle  for  six  months,  until  he  could 
receive  a fresh  supply.  Similar  faults  have  afterwards 
been  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  iron,  while,  in  fact,  the 
acetic  acid  was  to  blame.  I received  from  Hamburg  a 
sample  of  acetic  acid  which,  when  employed  as  a deve- 
loper, produced  fog.  This  acetic  acid  was  made  from 
pyroligneous  spirit.  Since  that  time  I do  not  use  any 
acetic  acid  in  the  developer,  but  take  simply  two  or  three 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  about  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
sulphuric  acid,  to  one  litre  of  developer.  The  percentage 
of  alcohol  has,  of  course,  to  be  increased  when  the  bath 
contains  much  alcohol,  and  vice  versa. 

Although  I have  mentioned  that  sulphurous  acid  acts 
injuriously  in  the  developer,  I must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  this  body  is,  in  other  respects,  of  great  advantage  to 
the  photographer.  Until  recently,  the  rags  which  are 
used  for  making  paper  and  cardboard  have  been  bleached 
with  chlorine,  and  the  last  traces  were  removed  with 
hypo  ; a small  quantity  of  hypo  remained,  however,  in 
the  paper,  which  was  apt  to  turn  the  picture  yellow.  The 
sulphite  of  soda  is  free  from  these  disadvantages ; it 
absorbs,  likewise,  the  chlorine,  and  is,  iu  this  respect,  a 
perfect  substitute  for  hypo.  The  sulphite  of  soda  was 
formerly  very  expensive;  but  the  price  has  now  been 
reduced  so  much  that  paper  makers  can  use  it,  and  we 
will  hope  that  we  will  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  trouble 
with  our  mounts  Attempts  have  also  been  made  here 
to  bleach  the  mounts  with  permanganate  of  potash  : this 
does  very  well;  the  color  is  destroyed,  but  the  paper 
itself  is  coloured  brown  by  precipitated  oxide  of  man- 
ganese ; the  brown  colour  is  removed  by  sulphurous  acid, 
when  the  mass  becomes  brilliantly  white. 
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I have  lately  tried  again  to  use  permanganate  for 
intensifying.  When  we  coat  a fixed  and  washed  negative 
plate  with  permanganate  of  potash,  the  plate  becomes  of 
a yellow-brown  colour ; this  colour  is  very  opaque  for 
chemical  rays,  and  this  recommends  it  for  intensifying  the 
negatives  of  drawiugs,  &c.  A diluted  solution  of  perman- 
ganate, one  to  two  hundred,  is  employed  at  first ; after- 
wards we  take  a concentrated  one,  of  the  strength  one 
to  one  hundred.  The  permanganate  is  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  chloride  of  mercury,  iodide,  and  sulphide  of 
potassium,  for  the  latter  has  a very  unpleasant  smell. 
Iodine  and  bichloride  of  mercury  give  pictures  of  un- 
certain keeping  qualities,  and  sometimes  the  intensification 
is  lost — i.  e.,  instead  of  the  dark  compounds,  light  chloride 
and  iodide  of  silver  are  formed.  Permanganate  has  none 
of  these  drawbacks. 

A few  days  ago  1 read  in  the  I’hotoyrapliischen  Notizen 
a letter  of  a portrait  photographer,  which  I consider  worthy 
of  recital. 

“ We  portrait  photographers  are  miserable  beings,  said 
an  old  colleague  to  me,  while  talking  about  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  our  business.  The  joys  are  few  ; I believe  the 
only  one  is  the  pleasure  of  earning  money.  I feel  like 
laughing  when  1 read  a description  of  the  pleasure  of 
having  made  a satisfactory  picture — a picture  which  is  the 
delight  of  the  whole  family,  and  the  photographer  is 
overwhelmed  with  applause.  I am  not  vain  : the  least  am 
1 vain  of  my  pictures.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  1 
devote  all  my  care,  my  attention,  my  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  art  to  the  production  of  a perfect  picture.  An 
elegant  young  damsel  is  posed,  lighted  a la  Rembrandt , and 
my  first  operator  and  myself  do  not  rest  until  a perfect 
negative  has  been  obtained.  We  are  both  delighted,  we 
are  proud  of  our  work,  the  print  turns  out  magnificent ; 
but  what  is  the  result  ? The  beauty  throws  the  picture 
at  my  feet.  She  had  been  the  night  before  to  a ball,  was 
tired,  and  poor  me  did  not  know  that.  I could  not  tell 
whether  that  was  her  ordinary  expression,  or  whether  her 
beauty  was  still  more  radiant  when  she  had  not  been  to  a 
ball  the  previous  night.  This  has  happened  to  me  often. 
Sometimes  I can  find  out  the  reasons  why  my  pictures  do 
not  please ; at  others,  not.  Then  it  turns  out  that  he  or 
she  had  a toothache,  or  quarrelled  with  his  better  half,  or 
lost  a lawsuit.  Again,  others  had  to  wait  too  long,  and 
became  angry.  And  in  the  face  of  such  discord,  the  noble 
art  of  photography  creates  pictures,  but  not  expressions. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  I know  instances  where  the  pictures 
were  absolute  failures.  There  was  an  unruly  model,  which 
could  not  be  posed  or  could  not  sit  steady ; or  the  light 
was  bad  ; or  the  devil  played  havoc  with  the  bath  or  the 
chemicals ; in  short,  the  pictures  were  shameful.  When 
1 showed  these  abortions  to  my  customers,  and  wanted 
them  to  sit  a second  time,  what  was  the  result?  The 
customer  was  delighted,  declared  the  picture  the  finest 
that  was  ever  made,  considered  my  objection  unfounded, 
and  it  is  horrible  to  relate,  but  true,  such  customers  have 
recommended  me  all  around.  I should  blush  if  I saw  those 
pictures  hanging  on  the  walls,  provided  that  1 was  still 
capable  of  blushing,  but  I have  become  indifferent  to  such 
things,  l’raise  and  blame  run  off  from  me  like  the  rain 
from  a duck.  Every  photographer  has  to  be  prepared  to 
hear  that  the  finest  picture  is  found  horrible,  and  he  must 
not  think  that  the  public  is  malicious.  The  portrait  painter 
is  better  off  than  we  ; he  really  becomes  acquainted  with 
his  model,  for  he  occupies  himself  with  his  sitter  longer 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  the 
time  for  that,  and  this  cannot  be  helped. 

“A  friend  and  colleague  of  mine  once  photographed  my 
wife  and  little  boy.  It  was  a splendid  picture,  but  the  boy 
had  his  tedious  hour,  and  looked  in  the  picture  so  stupid 
and  sleepy,  while  in  reality  he  is  just  the  reverse.  If  I 
should  have  paid  for  the  picture,  I would  have  rejected  it, 
in  spite  of  all  its  brilliancy,  sharpness,  light  effects,  &c. 
This  happens  to  us  often — we  poor  portrait  photographers.” 


HOW  TO  AVOID  UNNECESSARY  WASTE  OF 
TIME  AND  SILVER. 

BY  E.  Z.  WEBSTER.* 

Doubtless  the  following  will  strike  some  of  my  brother 
photographers  as  an  unnecessary  waste  of  words  ; but  the 
result  of  twenty-seven  years’  experience  in  the  business  has 
satisfied  me  that  not  one  photographer  ia  fi  ty  makes  a 
systematic  and  economical  use  of  his  silver  and  gold  ; and 
time,  which  is  money.  A properly  graduated  scale  would 
place  time  high  above  all  other  treasures,  and  still  it  is 
more  lavishly  wasted.  No  ambitious  photographer  can 
afford  to  waste  his  time,  and  certainly  no  real  devotee  of  our 
beautiful  art  ever  need  waste  a moment.  Every  hour  of 
daylight  is  pure  gold,  and  should  be  devoted  to  those 
purposes  which  can  only  be  successfully  prosecuted  by  day, 
leaving  until  night  those  things  which  can  just  as  well  be 
attended  to  at  that  time.  Of  course  I am  addressing  the 
ambitious,  and  the  devotee.  If  you  are  an  old  veteran  our 
advice  is  unnecessary,  but  those  who  have  a name  to  make 
will  please  take  heed. 

Many  things  can  be  done  by  lamplight  which  will 
economize  your  daylight.  If  you  are  master  of  every 
branch  of  your  business  you  will  find-  enough  to  do  ; 
and  if  not  master,  you  will  find  enough  to  do  as  pupil. 
Study,  study,  study  ; read  everything  pertaining  to  vour 
business ; think  it  all  over ; cull  out  a word  here,  an  idea 
there,  and  put  into  practice  every  useful  hint  and  available 
suggestion.  Notwithstanding  my  many  years  of  experience, 
I find  so  much  which  is  new  to  me,  and  so  much  that  is 
useful,  that  I can  but  wonder  how  any  photographer  can 
possibly  succeed  who  neglects  his  printed  opportunities. 
Of  course,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
various  processes : one  writer  advocates  one  plan  or  formula, 
and  another  writer  condemns  that,  and  recommends  another 
which  is  diametrically  opposed;  and  still  each  seems  to  pro- 
duce successful  results  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  work  it ; 
but  no  one  can  succeed  who  tries  to  follow  all  the  paths. 
He  must  take  some  one  which  he  has  confidence  in,  and 
follow  it  up  and  make  that  his  general  plan,  and  then 
work,  study,  think,  and  press  into  service  every  available 
hint,  suggestion,  and  idea  which  can  be  obtained. 

The  waste  of  time  and  opportunities  is  more  important 
than  all  other  waste  put  together,  and  any  one  who  does 
not  economize  in  all  things,  does  not  economize  at  all.  And 
here  let  me  explain  by  saying  that  true  economy  sometimes 
seems  an  absolute  waste  ; but  the  final  result  must  always  be 
considered,  and  if  the  object  gained  is  worth  all  the  labour, 
time,  and  treasure  which  has  been  expended,  well  and 
good  ; but  if  the  same  object  might  have  been  attained  at  a 
less  cost  of  time  and  treasure  by  a more  judicious  expenditure 
of  either,  then  there  was  a lack  of  economy'.  Many  photo- 
graphers are  deluded  with  the  idea  that  a “ silver-saving 
apparatus  ” would  insure  their  everlasting  salvation  pecu- 
niarily, and  because  they  are  told  that  nearly  all  the  silver 
used  in  their  business  can  be  recovered , the  utmost  carlessness 
is  practised,  consequently  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent, 
more  silver  is  wasted  than  is  necessary,  and  the  unnecessary- 
waste  is  greater  than  the  clear  saving  of  any  “ silver-saving 
process  ” in  use.  Of  course,  no  one  can  deny  the  propriety 
of  saving  all  the  silver  which  can  be  saved  economically,  but 
it  requires  more  judgment  to  determine  when,  where,  and 
how  to  save  silver,  than  it  does  to  run  a steamboat,  because 
the  relative  value  of  time  and  silver  is  constantly  and 
sometimes  momentarily  transposed,  and  when  a man  gets 
silver  saving  on  the  brain,  he  will  follow  up  aud  corner  the 
last  drop,  and  ferret  out  and  bag  the  smallest  scrape,  even 
though  he  may  have  a sitter  in  the  chair  and  a dozen  more 
waiting. 

Suppose  you  could  save  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
silver  used,  if  you  will  count  the  cost  of  time  and  trouble 
expended  in  saving  so  high  a percentage,  and  then  deduct 
the  unnecessary  waste  which  you  made  thinking  it  could 
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“ most  »11  be  recovered.”  then  deduct  that  twenty-five  per 
cent,  for  refining,  allowing  the  refiner  to  do  the  figuring, 
and  when  you  get  through  you  will  find  the  silver  you  have 
saved  has  cost  you  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  pound. 

Further,  I cliim  that  the  term  “ waste  or  spent  solutions  ” 
is  a misnomer,  and  does  not  apply  to  any  solution  containing 
any  substance  which  we  wish  to  retain  or  reconvert  to  the 
same  or  any  other  purpose.  When  the  silver  has  been 
precipitated  from  hypo,  cyanide,  or  any  other  solution,  the 
remaining  solution  may  be  “ waste  or  spent,”  provided  we 
have  no  other  use  for  it. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  chlorides, 
sulphurets,  &c.  When  the  silver  has  been  extracted  there- 
from the  residues  or  refuse  constitute  waste,  anl  nothing 
else. 

Finally,  I claim  that  the  most  economical  way  to  save 
silver  is  not  to  waste  it  unnecessarily,  and  in  our  next  paper 
I shall  point  out  some  of  the  holes  through  which  silver 
escapes,  and  will  endeavour  to  suggest  a partial  remedy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ftotes  uni)  05  utrif.fi. 

FUMING  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Sir, — It  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  that  the  subject  of 
fuming  sensitized  paper  should  be  discussed  in  your  new  column 
of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  but  no  one  has  volunteered  to  open  the 
question.  The  American  writer  on  Practical  Printing  takes  the 
practice  of  fuming  for  granted,  and  only  seems  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  best  manner.  Will  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  have  had  experience  in  fuming  be  good  enough  to  enlighten 
the  fraternity  as  to  its  advantages  or  disadvantages?  Is  not  the 
fuming  of  the  pad  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  paper  as  good 
as  fuming  the  sheets  ? Theta. 

Sir, — The  suggestion  made  by  “ Senex  ” on  the  14th  ult.,  as 
regards  fuming,  is  a very  good  one  : as  I think  it  would  be  of 
great  service  to  some  photographers  in  England  to  understand 
a little  more  about  fuming.  And  what  better  plan  is  there  of 
finding  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fuming  than  by  a few 
good  practical  men  taking  up  the  subject,  and  giving  their  ex- 
perience, whether  it  be  successful  or  unsuccessful,  fully  describing 
the  chemical  action  caused  by  fuming,  and  the  adding  of  salt 
or  acetic  acid  to  one  of  the  washing  waters,  so  as  to  redden  the 
prints  previous  to  toning,  and  whether  it  is  best  to  have  the 
toning  bath  slightly  acid,  neutral,  or  alkaline?  If  the  subject  is 
taken  up,  I will  give  you  my  experience  with  the  fuming  box  in 
America.  Enclosed,  1 send  a few  photographs  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  which  I hope  our  dear  Editor  will  criticise,  as 
the  paper  was  fumed  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  minutes.  I may 
mention,  for  those  who  want  to  experiment  on  fuming,  that  they 
should  get  a box  that  will  not  let  the  fumes  escape,  pin  a sheet  or 
two  inside,  then  get  a saucer  and  put  about  an  ounce  of  the  strongest 
liq.  ammonia,  turn  the  box  bottom-side  up,  with  the  ammonia 
underneath,  and  let  her  go  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
according  to  the  brand  of  paper  they  are  using,  &c.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  fume  long  enough,  and  see  that  your  paper  is  thoroughly 
dry  before  putting  it  in,  or  else  it  is  certain  failure.  Hoping  to 
hear  more  anoD  on  fuming,  I remain,  yours  respectfully, 

American. 


DRYING  SENSITIVE  PAPER. 

Sir, — The  “ Practical  Printer  in  America  ” refers  to  the  neces- 
sity of  drying  the  paper  after  sensitizing.  Is  this  necessary,  and 
which  is  the  best  mode  of  going  about  it  ? I have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  mine  to  dry  spontaneously.  Will  any 
experienced  printer  say  if  any  important  advantage  is  gained  by 
drying  by  artificial  heat  ? An  Apprentice. 


MOUNTING  WITHOUT  COCKLING. 

Dear  Sir, — Can  you  tell  me  of  any  plan  by  which  I can  mount 
large  prints  on  thin  cardboard  without  its  cockling  ? Some  time 
since  1 had  to  mount  some  10  by  8 on  paper  to  be  bound  in  a 
book,  but  could  not  get  them  flat.  I tried  straining  the  paper 
on  a drawing  board  ; when  dry,  mounted  the  pictures  ; then  let 


remain  till  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  looked  very  well  till  I let  the 
edges  loose,  when  it  at  once  began  to  curl.  The  only  way  I could 
get  anything  respectable  to  please  me  was  by  printing  on  a large 
piece  of  thick  salted  paper,  covering  the  negative,  &c.,  with  a 
piece  of  black  paper  cut  out  to  form  margin.  Now,  is  there  no 
known  way  to  mount  a print  as  flat,  or  how  do  they  make  thin 
cardboard  so  flat  ? 1 have  tried  damping  the  cardboard,  but'  it 

was  not  successful,  and  nearly  spoilt  the  cardboard. 

I use  starch  for  mounting.  I find,  of  course,  the  quicker  I can 
get  the  pictures  to  the  card  the  better  after  it  is  damp,  but  they 
w ill  not  lay  flat  if  not  thoroughly  pasted. 

Now.  an  answer  to  this  query  would,  I think,  be  extremely  useful, 
for  I find,  by  pictures  I see.  that  others  are  in  the  same  state  as 
myself.  And  I think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  mount  (say)  a photo- 
graph on  albumenized  paper  17  by  12  on  eight-sheet  cardboard, 
and  get  it  as  flat  as  the  cardboard  was  before,  for  a thicker  card 
seems  so  clumsy  and  unnecessary  in  a portfolio,  though  it  would 
not  matter  how  thick  it  was  in  a frame. — I remain,  yours  respect- 
fully, R.  Hoclsom. 

If  you  consider  any  material  more  suitable  than  starch,  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  ? 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

Sir, — From  time  to  time  you  are  so  good  as  to  inform  your 
readers  of  the  progress  of  photo-mechanical  processes  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  encourage  its  development  in  this  country 
through  your  widely-spread  journal.  Captain  Waterhouse  has 
given  us  occasionally  details  of  his  mode  of  working,  and  I shall 
be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  have  tried  his  method 
with  success  for  any  hints  on  the  subject : specifying  the  kind  of 
gelatine  used  and  where  to  obtain  it,  the  mode  of  drying,  and  any 
hints  upon  substratum,  what  kind  of  rollers  to  use,  and  where  to 
obtain  them. 

Trusting  you  will  give  insertion  to  this  enquiry  in  your  Notes 
and  Queries  column, — Yours  obediently,  Grenatine. 


(frornsponiim*. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — l have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Rritian,  which  will  include  the  works  intended  to  compete 
for  Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes  in  portraiture  and  landscape,  will 
be  opened  with  a conversazione  of  the  members  and  their 
friends  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  13th  October,  at  seven  o’clock. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  the  5th  November 
(Thursday),  from  9 a.m.  till  dusk  daily  ; also  on  the  even- 
ings of  Monday  and  Saturday,  as  well  as  the  iast  day. 
from  7 till  10  p.m.  Admission  will  be  granted  by  tickets 
issued  by  the  members.  A fee  of  one  shilling  will  be 
charged  to  all  who  are  not  provided  with  members’  tickets  : 
evenings,  sixpence  ; both  to  include  the  catalogue. 

In  order  to  afford  time  for  properly  classifying  and  hang- 
ing the  pictures  and  preparing  a detailed  catalogue,  it  is 
requested  that  intending  exhibitors  will  send  in  their  works 
not  later  than  the  7th  October  (carriage  paid),  accompanied 
by  a letter  of  advice  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
Gallery.  This  letter  should  contain  the  title  anil  descrip 
tion  of  the  pictures,  and  such  other  particulars  of  processes. 
&c.,  as  may  with  advantage  appear  in  the  catalogue.  The 
prices  also  may  be  stated  if  the  pictures  are  lor  sale. 

As  a matter  of  convenience,  each  frame  should  have  the 
artist's  name  and  subject  written  on  the  front ; and,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  intended  for  the  Crawshay  competition, 
that  fact  should  also  be  announced. — l am.  yours,  &c„ 

R.  J.  Friswell,  F.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  DOUBLE  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

Sir, — The  following  method  of  combination  printing  I 
have  found  to  be  quick  and  good  : — Take  the  sitter  against 
a white  background,  finish  the  negative  in  ordinary  way 
without  varnishing,  dry  well,  and  then  paint  with  camel  hair 
pencil  over  the  figure  with  mixture  of  gelatine  in  saturated 
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solution  of  gallic  acid  ; when  well  dry,  immerse  in  bath  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  until  all  the  silver  around  the 
figure  is  changed  into  iodide  of  silver  ; wash  and  dip  in  nega- 
tive bath,  then  expose  under  transparent  positive;  finish  in 
ordinary  way.  F.  J.  D. 


PICTORIAL  BACKGROUNDS  ADDED  TO 
NEGATIVES. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  your  append  to  my  letter  in  this 
day’s  Photographic  News,  you  say  that  the  process  " has 
produced  a harsher,  coarser  result.”  Is  this  not  a mistake  ? 
If  not,  it  is  in  opposition  to  your  former  statement. 
Perhaps  the  background  print  I sent  you  was  overtoiled  ; 
but  harshness  or  coarseness  is  no  inherent  part  of  the 
process  I recommend,  as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  print, 
which  is  from  an  old  varnished  negative  treated  with  the 
graphite  process  without  removing  the  varnish. 

Since  the  first  announcement  of  my  method  of  producing 
pictorial  backgrounds  at  pleasure,  or  after  the  sitting,  I 
find  that  I can  manipulate  old  varnished  negatives  as  well 
as  unvarnished  films.  In  fact,  it  is  a matter  of  indifference 
to  me  whether  I re-sensitize  the  film  immediately  after 
washing,  after  drying,  or  years  after  varnishing;  but  I 
think  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  re-sensitizing  imme- 
diately after  washing  off  the  fixing  solution.  If  the  latter 
be  reborted  to,  the  bichromate  must  be  washed  out.  This 
is  easily  done  by  allowing  the  whole  of  the  surface  to 
harden  in  the  light,  after  developing  the  background  with 
graphite,  and  then  placing  the  negative  in  water  until  the 
bichromate  is  dissolved.  Dry  aud  varnish  afterwards,  and 
the  negative  is  in  its  normal  condition  as  regards  intensity, 
light  and  shade,  &c.,  only  with  the  baokground  added. — 
I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  J.  Weboe. 

11«,  Berner.*  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Sept.  4 th. 

[The  print  accompanying  this  letter  is  soft  and  delicate, 
and  quite  free  from  harshness.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  in  any  of  our  respective  statements  on  the 
subject. — Ed.] 


THE  STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — I cannot  allow  the  letter  of  “ A Photographer  ” to 
pass  unanswered,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  cast  an  unnecessary 
and  undeserved  slur  upon  a class  of  hard-working,  con- 
scientious men,  who  do  the  very  best  they  can  according  to 
their  light  and  ability. 

I have  for  a long  time  had  a violent  attack  of  caccethes 
scribendi,  occasioned  by  the  never-ceasing  cries  of  those  who 
are  evidently  opposed  to  free-trade,  and  would  like  to  keep 
the  practioe  of  photography  within  their  own  narrow  circle. 
They  draw  their  line,  I suppose,  somewhere  (but  I notice  it 
is  usually  a matter  of  price,  not  quality) ; but  whether  the 
line  of  superiority  be  8s.,  10s.,  12s.,  15s.,  or  2ls.  per  dozen, 
I cannot  fathom. 

“A  Photographer”  thinks  that  low  prices  have  caused 
the  public  to  under-estimate  photography.  I think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  is  the  execrable  work  turned  out  by  a 
parcel  of  low,  semi-educated  men,  of  hybrid  profession  — 
half  tobacconist,  sweetstuff  dealer,  or  faacy  shopkeeper,  and 
the  other  half  supposedly  photographer.  It  is  not  the 
price,  for  I know  plenty  of  photographers  who  charge  10s. 
a dozen  for  cartes,  whose  work  would  disgrace  a back  slum  ; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  send  out  cartes 
at  5s.  and  6s.  per  dozen,  which  would  compare  favorably 
with  tHe  best  produced. 

I know  not  in  what  way  photography  differs  so  essentially 
from  ordinary  business,  and  I do  not  clearly  see  why  the 
well-known  laws  of  supply  and  demand  should  not  be 
applicable  to  it.  The  public  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices,  and  as  we  can 
afford  to  produce  a most  excellent  retouched  portrait  at  the 
lower  prices,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  we 
not  do  it  ? 

Surely,  sir,  in  these  enlightened  days,  it  is  an  excess  of 


absurdity  to  talk  about  keeping  up  the  prices  in  order  to 
secure  the  status  of  photography,  and  to  sneer  (as  very 
many  do)  at  those  who,  finding  the  aristocratic  market 
fully  supplied,  seek  a livelihood  elsewhere. 

Many,  like  myself,  have  seen  the  wretched  work  giveD  to 
the  public  at  low  prices  ; but  nevertheless  the  public  have 
accepted  it  faute  de  mievx.  Some  of  us  have  resolved  to 
give  first-rate  work  at  5s.  or  6s.  a dozen,  and  to  raise  the 
status  by  producing  artistic  and  well-finished  work  only. 
We  have  done  it  ; the  public  appreciate  our  efforts,  and 
crowd  to  us  ; it  pays  us  well,  and  satisfies  them.  Now,  I 
ask,  are  we  raising  or  depressing  the  status?  Let  common 
fairness  decide. 

I am  well  aware  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  a man  to 
start  a studio  close  to  mine,  and  offer  excellent  cartes  at 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ; but  I should  simply  bide  my  time. 
The  matter  would  find  its  level . If  I found  the  new  man 
really  could  produce  first-rate  work  at  his  quoted  price,  1 
should  look  around,  and  ascertain  the  “how”  and  the 
“ why.”  I might  conclude  that  it  was  time  for  me,  in  an 
advancing  age,  also  to  be  up  to  the  times,  and  try  to  meet 
a public  want.  If  he  turned  out  bad  work,  1 should  leave 
him  to  the  public  ; I do  not  see  that  I should  derive  any 
benefit  by  taking  any  notice. 

There  are  doctors  who  charge  5s.,  and  those  who  charge 
21s.  per  visit;  but  I am  not  aware  that  the  status  of  the 
medical  profession  is  lowered  because  the  former  offer  the 
best  advice  for  a moderate  fee,  and  meet  an  urgent  public 
want.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  here.  ‘‘  A Photographer,” 
and  hundreds  like  him,  are  afraid  that  the  same  quality  of 
work  now  done  at  10s.  will  be  done  for  5s.  Let  me  tell  him 
that  it  undoubtedly  will.  It  is  useless  to  try  the  Partiug- 
tonian  scheme  of  protecting  the  high  prices.  I assure  him 
there  are  many  as  well  qualified  and  educated  as  himself, 
who  intend  to  produce  the  best  they  know  how  at  the  lowest 
remunerative  price,  just  as  in  any  other  trade  or  profession. 
To  my  mind  all  the  ” high  falutin  ” talk  about  “ profession,” 
and  “ status,”  and  “atelier,”  and  “client,”  smacks  of  the 
parvenu,  trying  to  hoist  himself  into  a position  to  which  he 
has  no  claim  whatever. 

By  all  means  let  us  associate  together  and  help  each  other 
in  every  possible  way  ; let  us  do  our  best,  by  imparting 
technical  knowledge,  to  raise  the  quality  of  work,  and  the 
proficiency  of  operators,  so  that  the  inferior,  careless,  and 
disreputable  may  be  driven  to  the  wall  ; but  pray,  sir,  do 
let  us  cease  to  talk  such  utter  nonsense  about  “ prices  ” as 
seems  just  now  the  fashion. — I remaiu,  sir,  yours  truly, 
Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat. 


®alk  in  tfre  Stubiff. 

Cornwall  Polytechnic  Exhibition. — One  or  two  omissions 
occurred  in  our  correspondent’s  report  of  the  awards  at  the 
exhibition.  He  says: — “A  second  silver  medal  was  awarded 
at  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 
Society  to  Mr.  E.  Smith’s  “ Warwickshire  Lane.”  Mr.  Smith’s 
exhibits  included  a composition  entitled  “ The  Gleaner.”  The 
background  shows  a series  of  fields  of  uncut  standing  wheat, 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  gleaning,  which  generally 
follows  the  cutting  of  the  corn.  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Purnell’s 
picture  is  named  “Crab  and  Lobster  Hotel,  Ventnor;”  and 
Mr.  Bennett  Lowe’s  portrait,  enlarged  and  printed  in  carbon, 
did  not  arrive  in  sufficient  time  to  pass  under  the  eyes  of  the 
judges.  I must  apologise  that,  in  the  hurry  of  writing  to  save 
mail  for  that  week's  publication,  these  notes  should  have  been 
omitted.” 

Dark  Mounts  for  Card  Portraits. — We  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  effective  mounting  which  has  recently 
been  adopted  by  some  portraitists  for  cards.  We  have  just 
received  some  examples  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  of  Kingsland, 
which  are  exceedingly  charming.  They  consist  of  Rembrandt 
heads  admirably  posed  and  lighted,  the  bold  and  effective 
masses  of  light  and  shade  being  combined  with  perfect  delicacj' 
and  fine  modelling.  The  rich  effect  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
chocolate  tint  of  the  mounts,  closely  assimilated  to  the  tone  of 
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the  prints.  The  retouching  is  effected  with  much  skill  and 
taste,  and  is,  we  are  informed,  the  work  of  Mr.  Carl  Becker,  of 
Dresden.  For  “ Rembrandts  ” we  especially  commend  the 
chocolate  mount. 

Rembrandt  Portraits.— A writer  in  the  Brighton  i wly 
Mail,  noticing  in  very  high  terms  Mr.  Boucher’s  portra  ture, 
sayB  “ As  it  is  really  a novel  feature  in  photographic  art,  I 
was  rather  pleased  with  the  Rerabrandtesque  portraits.  The 
title  given  to  these  peculiar  pictures  is  not  a misnomer.  Rem- 
brandt’s style  consisted  in  throwing  all  the  faces  which  he 
painted  into  strong  relief  by  an  intensely  dark  background, 
which  extended  its  shadowy  influence  to  a part  of  the  coun- 
tenance itself.  This  style  has  been  most  felicitously  imitated 
by  the  Brighton  artist,  and  is  worthy  of  encouragement  on  all 
hands.” 

The  Origin  of  the  Tripod  Stand.— Mr.  E.  L.  Wilsou,  in 
some  interesting  sketches  of  his  rambles  whilst  in  Europe, 
details  his  visit  to  Vesuvius,  after  which  he  had  a dream  which 
clears  up  all  mystery  that  may  be  connected  with  the  origin  ef 
the  photographic  tripod,  and  ran  thus:  “ The  Devil,  who  had 
heard  that  Vesuvius  not  only  rivalled  him  in  the  overpowering 
influence  of  its  sulphurous  fumes,  but  also  that  the  crater  was 
ten  times  more  to  be  feared  than  his  most  heated  chamber,  one 
day  at  dusk  paid  it  a visit.  He  walked  proudly  up  to  the 
crater,  tail  in  air,  to  the  very  verge,  when,  beholding  its  awful 
depths,  he  fainted,  dr  pped  his  tail  to  the  earth,  fell  back  upon 
it  for  support,  and  thus  supplied  the  missing  idea  for  the  third 
leg  of  the  tripod.” 

Cracking  of  Varnished  Films. — A correspondent  of 
Anthony’s  Bulletin  mentions  a recent  experience  relative  to 
cracking  films.  He  says: — “The  negatives  which  remain 
good  were  evenly  warmed  (not  made  hot,  a mistake  too  often 
made)  before  flowing  the  varnish,  which  was  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  plate  sufficiently  long  to  permeate  the  film  : after  drain- 
ing, held  over  the  fire,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  plate  too 
hot  until  the  varnish  had  set.  After  getting  cold,  they  were 
set  in  the  sun  until  they  became  quite  hot ; they  were  then 
taken  in,  and  allowed  to  harden  up.  when  they  are  prepared 
to  stand  any  amount  of  hard  work.” 

All  the  Sun’s  Rays  Actinic. — The  power  of  chemical 
decomposition  does  not  particularly  belong  to  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum,  but  is  found  throughout  its  whole  length.  But 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  as  used  in  collodion  photography, 
are  more  readily  decomposed  by  vibrations  of  certain  lengths 
aud  periods  than  by  others,  and  hence  the  excess  of  action 
seen  at  the  violet  end  is  a function  of  certain  silver  compounds, 
and  not  of  the  spectrum.  Other  substances,  as  carbonic  acid, 
show  maxima  elsewhere,  as  in  the  yellow  region.  The  solar 
beam  is,  therefore,  not  compounded  of  three  forces — light,  j 
heat,  and  actinism — but  it  is  a series  of  ethereal  vibrations, 
which  give  rise  to  one  or  other  of  these  manifestations  of  force, 
depending  on  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls. — Draper. 
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American. — Your  specimens  are  very  good  indeed  for  a youth  of 
nineteen  years,  being,  indeed,  over,  rather  than  under,  the  average 
run  of  portraiture  supplied  to  the  public.  Printing  and  toning 
are  excellent,  the  lighting  good,  posing  generally  good,  but  might, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  be  improved.  The  retouching  is  well 
done,  but,  in  some  cases,  almost  in  excess,  giving  too  much  smooth- 
ness ; but  it  is  just  what  the  public  for  the  most  part  like. 

R.  Blundell. — The  toning  bath  with  tunsgate  of  soda  gives  very 
good  results,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  easier  to 
work  than  the  acetate  bath,  which  is  found,  as  a rule,  to  be  one 
of  the  simplest  and  safest.  You  will  certainly  not  get  it  to  work 
well  after  it  is  dark  coloured,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  gold  toning 
bath,  as  the  dark  colour  marks  decomposition.  This  dark  colour 
may  bo  due  to  various  causes.  If  the  toning  bath  is  kept  iu  the 
light,  it  is  apt  to  precipitate  the  gold,  and  the  solution  will  assume 
a purple  tint.  If  the  solution  has  been  touched  with  soiled  fingers — 
especially  fingers  which  have  touched  hypo — it  turns  brown  ; but 
in  all  cases  after  the  toning  bath  is  discoloured  there  is  an  end  of 
its  usefulness ; it  may  be  thrown  into  the  residues.  Much  depends 
upon  the  class  of  pictures,  and  the  depth  of  tone,  and  the  mode  of 
working,  as  to  how  much  paper  a grain  of  gold  will  tone.  Somo 
think  one  sheet  sufficient,  some  two,  and  some  secure  more.  A 
sheet  of  vignettes  would  require  much  more  gold  than  a sheet  of 
fully  printed-out  Rembrandts.  A trace  of  silver  left  in  the  paper 
before  toning  often  aids  toning.  It  has  not  much  to  do  with  the 
permanency  of  the  picture,  as  all  silver  is  of  course  removed  in 
the  hypo.  The  prints  should  be  washed  after  toning,  in  order  to 
avoid  risk  of  decomposition  of  the  hypo  by  any  trace  of  acid  in 
the  print. 


M.  L.  F. — You  will  see,  from  a letter  in  another  column,  that  the 
Exhibition  will  be  held  next  month.  It  was  definitely  resolved 
not  to  give  medals  this  time. 

Ferrotyuist.— Most  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  a good  collodion 
positive  on  glass  arc  equally  applicable  to  the  production  of  a good 
ferrotype.  In  some  cases  it  will  happen,  however,  that  the  image 
which  gave  a good  result  on  glass  is  not  quite  suitable  for  a ferro- 
type,  and  the  dullness  of  which  you  complain  in  yours,  as  com- 
pared with  what  you  used  to  obtain  on  glass,  is  very  likely  to 
arise  from  one  of  the  causes  to  which  we  refer.  When  a thin 
collodion,  yielding  a thin,  delicate  image,  is  used  for  positive  work 
or.  glass,  if  the  image  be  of  good  colour,  it  will  yield  a fine  pic- 
ture if  backed  with  velvet;  if  the  back  of  the  glass  be  black 
varnished,  it  will  be  a somewhat  duller  grey  picture;  and  if  the 
black  varnish  be  applied  to  the  collodion  side,  a very  dull  grey 
picture  would  result,  l’he  last  position  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  ferrotype  plate  : the  image  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
black  surface,  and  the  thin  image  is  not  sufficiently  opaque  in  the 
whites  to  give  any  brilliancy,  but  looks  grey  all  over.  You  will 
see,  then,  that  with  the  ferrotype  plates  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
colludion  of  good  body,  and  one  yielding  a brilliant  image.  A 
good  developer  consists  of  fifteen  grains  of  iron,  fifteen  minims 
of  acetic  acid,  two  minims  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  ounce  of  water. 
It  is  better  a very  few  days’  old,  and  we  prefer  to  filter  that  which 
has  been  used  back  into  the  stock  bottle.  The  trace  of  silver  it 
holds  in  solution  aids  in  securing  a brilliant  white  image.  Cyanide 
which  has  been  used  gives  a whiter  image  than  a fresh  solution. 

R.  Houlsom. — We  give  your  question  place  in  the  ‘‘Notes  and 
Queries.”  We  should,  however,  recommend  glue  in  place  of 
starch. 

Halcyon. — The  two  lenses  you  require  are  only  made  by  one 
maker,  the  one  you  name.  You  would  not  obtain  them  in  any 
case  of  lenses,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  French  maker  at  all.  You 
will  find  it  wise  to  obtain  them  of  the  maker.  2.  It  is  possible  ; 
but  we  canDot  say  with  certainty.  3.  Good  ; but  not,  wo  think, 
equal  to  those  of  the  English  maker. 

Melbourne. — The  best  kind  of  crucibles  for  melting  down  resi- 
dues are  known  as  “London  pots”;  we  do  not  remember  the 
address  where  they  can  bo  purchased,  but  your  London  stock- 
dealer  will  doubtless  obtain  them  for  you.  Occasionally  they 
crack  with  the  heat,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  make  safe  by  using 
one  within  another.  Plumbago  crucibles  are  less  liable  to  crack  ; 
but  when  the  temperature  is  high  they  are  sometimes  attacked  by 
the  heat  and  flux,  and  so  melt.  2.  Tho  proportions  of  flux  you 
name  are  about  right.  3.  A printer  has  no  right  to  print  more 
copies  from  a negative  than  you  order:  and  if  he  dispose  of  any 
copies  so  printed,  he  is  guilty  of  dishonesty,  which  the  law  will 
punish.  If  a printer  has  printed  more  copies  from  your  negative 
than  you  require,  y’ou  cannot  demand  them  without  payment ; but 
you  can  demand  that  they  shall  be  destroyed ; but  we  think  that 
no  printer  would  be  so  unwise  as  to  act  in  such  a dishonourable 
and  dishonest  fashion  as  you  mention. 

S.  W.  O. — The  objjct  of  partially  unscrewing  the  back  lens  in  the 
patent  lenses  is  to  get  depth  of  focus  without  loss  of  light.  When 

j you  place  a stop  in  a lens  to  gain  depth  of  focus,  you  lessen  the 
light  and  increase  the  exposure,  which  is  avoided  by  unscrewing. 
Tho  position  of  a sitting  figure  naturally’  favours  the  curvature 
of  the  lens,  and  hence  it  is  not  difficult,  with  most  reasonably 
good  lenses,  to  get  the  necessary  parts  of  a sitting  figure  in  focus. 
For  standing  figures  you  must  use  a lens  of  longer  focus,  or  use 
a smaller  aperture,  or  uso  a lens  with  specially  flat  field,  in  order 
to  get  good  results.  With  the  lens  you  use  for  cabinets  you  must 
uso  a small  stop  to  get  standing  figures  in  satisfactory  focus.  A 
lens  of  ihe  same  diameter,  but  shorter  focus,  will  be  more  rapid, 
but  will  not  cover  so  well. 

Amateur. — Your  negative  has  not  reached  us. 

13.  L.  M. — Your  negative  arrived  in  useless  fragments.  Placing  a 
plate  of  glass  between  pieces  of  cardboard  is  worse  than  useless  : 
worse,  because  it  troubles  us  with  innumerable  dangerous  splinters 
of  glass,  and  nothing  we  can  examine.  A box  should  always  bo 
used.  We  append  for  your  benefit  and  that  of  many  others  some 
hints  sent  us  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  G.  Tuohy  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  packing  negatives  for  transit: — “ A strong  box  filled  quite  full 
with  bran  or  sawdust,  the  negatives  being  placed  in  centre  wrapped 
separately  in  paper.  Another  is  to  tie  the  negatives  tightly  to- 
gether, with  a piece  of  blotting-paper  between  each  negative ; 
wrap  them  up  firmly’  in  a large  cloth  or  wrapper  until  you  mako 
the  parcel  largo  enough  to  fiU  the  box  tightly  (any  ol(j  piece  of 
soft  material  serves  this  purpose).  Another  very  simple  one  is 
(sayr  you  want  to  send  twenty  negatives)  to  place  a strong  clastic 
band  on  the  two  ends  of  ten,  then  place  the  other  ten  alternately 
with  these,  putting  a strong  one  round  the  whole,  or  tie  them 
together  firmly  ; wrap  round  in  a sheet  of  cotton-wool,  place  them 
in  a strong  box,  filling  in  the  space  with  waste  paper,  or  nnythiDg 
to  keep  them  from  shaking.  I know  these  to  be  good  and  safe 
plans,  never  having  found  them  fail.” 

J.  H.  Freitasson. — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  your  note  was  addressed.  He  does  not  reside  in 
England.  Our  pages  have,  howover,  contained  full  details. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Photographic  Statistics — The  Illustration  Company — 
The  Sahara  Desert  Photographed. 

Photographic  Statistics. — Here  is  some  information  about 
photographic  societies  and  photographic  literature  for 
those  who  like  statistics.  There  are  at  present  twenty 
periodicals  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  photo- 
graphy, besides  six  annuals.  Of  the  latter,  two  are  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  our  own  having  been  the  proto- 
type of  all  the  others ; two  in  America,  Photographic 
Mosaics , and  Photographers'  Friend  Almanac ; oue  in  France, 
Annuel  Photographique,  par  Davanne ; and  one  in  Austria, 
Photographische  Zahrhuch.  Of  the  twenty  periodicals  that 
appear  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent three  in  England  ; two  in  India,  The  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Photographic  Society , and  Indian  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy; and  as  many  as  five  in  America,  viz.,  Philadelphia 
Photographer , Humphrey's  Journal , Photographic  World , 
Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin , and  Photographers'  Friend. 
There  are  three  journals  published  in  the  French  language, 
two  in  France  and  one  in  Belgium,  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Francaise  de  Photographie,  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photo- 
graphic',  and  the  Bulletin  Beige.  A few  months  ago  there 
were  seven  periodicals  published  in  the  German  language, 
but  of  these,  two  (the  Heilos,  of  Dresden,  and  Licht , of 
Berlin)  have  recently  ceased  to  appear ; of  the  five 
journals  now  appearing,  two  are  published  in  Vienna,  the 
Photographische  Correspondenz  and  Photographische  Notizen , 
one  at  Elberfeld,  the  Photographischcs  Archiv,  and  two  at 
Berlin,  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen  and  Photographische 
Zeitung , although  the  latter,  we  believe,  has  not  appeared 
lately.  There  is  one  journal  in  the  Dutch  language,  De 
Navorscher  op  de  Gebied  der  Photographie,  and  one  pub- 
lished in  Italy,  at  Brindisi,  entitled  Rioista  Photografica 
Universale.  As  regards  photographic  societies,  they  are 
more  numerous  even  than  the  periodicals,  there  being  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  societies  now  in  existence  for 
aiding  progress  in  the  art.  Of  these  there  are  eleven  in 
America,  eight  in  Great  Britain,  four  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding the  Hamburg  and  Dresden  societies,  two  in  France, 
that  of  Paris  and  Marseilles,  one  in  Austria,  one  in  Hol- 
land, and  one  in  Bengal.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  number  of  members  in  these  societies, 
but  in  the  principal  societies  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  the  members  may  be  thus  roughly  put  down  : — 
The  London  Society  at  the  last  anniversary  numbered  300 
members ; the  Vienna  Society  has  280  members ; the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Photography  at  Berlin 
has  220,  and  the  sister  society  in  the  same  capital,  240  ; 
the  Paris  Society  has  about  200  members ; that  of 
Dresden,  90,  and  that  of  Hamburg,  30. 

The  Illustration  Company. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  Illustration  Company  which  has  just  been  started, 
with  so  practical  and  experienced  a director  as  Mr. 
Henry  Blackburn,  will  afford  a market  for  photographic 
work,  and  thus  supply  some  incentive  for  photographers  to 
make  pictures  such  as  might  be  suitable  for  illustrating 
letterpress.  As  a well-known  author  and  artist,  and  also 
editor,  Mr.  Blackhurn  seems  eminently  qualified  to  act  as 
a mediator  between  photographers  and  publishers,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  the  former  receiving  fair  pay- 
ment for  their  work,  instead  of,  as  has  been  frequently  the 
case  of  late,  their  works  being  copied,  wholly  or  in  part, 
without  recognition.  Photographers  may  now  set  to  work 
to  make  genre  and  other  pictures  with  good  hope  of 
reward,  for  hitherto  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  the 
conception  and  carrying  out  of  works  of  this  kind  wrere 
almost  thrown  away,  for  one  could  look  for  no  return 
unless  the  picture  happened  to  be  noticed  by  the  public, 
and  a few  score  of  copies  were  sold.  For  this  reason  but 


few  of  our  high  class  photographers  occupied  themselves 
with  the  production  of  these  studies,  for  beyond  a little 
honour  and  glory  there  was  little  else  to  be  gained.  The 
Illustration  Company  seeks  to  become  a mwliator  between 
photographers  and  the  public  ; and  as  tffe  profits  of  the 
company  is  to  be  a percentage  upon  the  sums  paid  over  to 
photographers,  it  will  be  to  its  interest  as  well  as  to  that 
of  photographers  that  as  many  pictures  are  published  as 
possible.  The  new  concern  is  one  more  recognition  of  the 
art  qualities  and  value  of  pictorial  photographs,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  its  establishment  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  photographer  in  protecting  his  interests 
and  finding  a market  for  his  commodities. 

The  Sahnra  Desert  Photographed. — M.  M.  Rernele,  who  is 
accompanying  Gerhard  Rohlffs  North  African  expedition 
as  photographer,  has  been  exceedingly  successful  in  his 
work,  and  promises  to  bring  back  records  of  his  journey 
such  as  have  never  yet  been  afforded  us  by  African  travel- 
lers. There  is  always  a little  disbelief  attaching  to  the 
account  of  African  travellers,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Du  Chaillu,  people  at  home  refuse  to  listen  alto- 
gether to  the  traveller’s  narrative.  With  M.  Remele’s  aid, 
it  will  be  possible  to  bring  back  proofs  secured  by  means  of 
the  camera  which  cannot  be  gainsaid ; and  if  only  such 
pictures  can  be  reproduced  and  printed  by  a mechanical 
process,  and  employed  as  illustrations  to  a book,  their  value 
will  be  increased  a hundredfold.  The  stock  of  glass  plates 
and  chemicals  with  the  expedition  appears  to  be  exhaust- 
less, and  of  the  Sahara  desert  alone  a series  of  sixty  good 
pictures  have  been  secured.  This  series  forms  one  volume, 
or  album,  by  itself,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  expressed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  work ; his  opinion  being, 
indeed,  so  favourable  that  he  has  requested  that  sixty 
albums  be  at  once  produced  for  himself  alone.  We  are  glad 
to  hear,  moreover,  that  M.  Rernele  contemplates  the  writing 
of  a photographic  report  of  the  whole  journey,  which, 
besides  being  an  interesting  volume,  will  doubtless  be  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  travelling  photographer  in  hot 
climates.  The  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Pho- 
tography has  the  honour  to  number  M.  Rernele  among  its 
numbers,  and  it  is  to  that  body,  therefore,  that  we  must 
look  for  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  Africa.  Some  of 
the  pictures  have  already  reached  Berlin,  and  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  society  at  an  early  date. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BY  W,  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D* 

1. — Absorption  of  the  Chemical  Rays. 
a.  By  Transmission  through  Solids. 

6.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  employed 
in  this  inquiry  is  represented  in  fig.  1,  in  which  the 
observer  is  supposed  to  be  looking  down  upon  the  instru- 
ment : cc  is  a camera  which  allows  of  a considerable  range 
of  adjustment,  and  is  attached  to  a cylindrical  box,  within 
which  is  a prism  b of  rock  crystal.  At  l is  a quartz  lens  of 
1^-inch  aperture  and  174  inches  focal  length.  At  one  end 
ot  the  tube  t,  which  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by  a 
sliding  joint,  is  a slit  s,  provided  with  a screw  for  regu- 
lating the  width  of  the  opening.  This  slit  is  arranged 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  and  in  these  experiments 
was  adjusted  to  a distance  of  37  inches  from  the  lens  l. 
The  prism  is  placed  at  about  its  angle  of  minimum  devia- 
tion for  the  mean  ray,  and,  for  facility  of  manipulation, 
can  be  turned  round  upon  its  own  axis  by  means  of  the 
lever  a.  The  angle  formed  between  the  camera  and  the 
tube  t also  admits  of  variation  as  circumstances  may 

* Continued  from  page  43C. 
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require.  At  d i9  placed  the  substauce  the  transparency  or 
which  is  to  be  tested;  aod  at  e are  the  metallic  electrodes, 
which  are  connected  with  secondary  wires./- f of  a 10-inch 
induction  coil,  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  wires  ot'  the 
coil  terminate  in  electrodes  composed  of  fine  silver.  The  coil 


was  excited  by  means  of  a battery  consisting  of  five  elements 
of  Grove’s  construction,  a condenser  being  included  in  the 
primary  circuit,  whilst  a small  Leyden  jar,  exposing  about 
75  square  inches  of  metallic  coating  upon  each  of  its  sur- 
faces, was  introduced  into  the  secondary  circuit.  In  this 
way  a torrent  of  sparks  could  be  maintained  between  the 
electrodes  at  e,  without  any  sensible  variation  of  power,  for 
ten  minutes  at  a time,  or  longer  if  necessary.  In  these 
experiments  an  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  for  five 
minutes  in  the  camera  was  requisite. 

At  a suitable  distance  behind  the  lens  (about  26  inches*), 
a collodion  plate  coated  with  iodide,  or  occasionally  with  a 
mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver,  was  supported  in 
the  camera,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  image  of  the 
spectrum. f The  plate  was  excited  by  the  use  of  a bath  of 
nitrate  of  silver  containing  30  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  The  image  was  developed  in  the  usual  way  by 
means  of  pyrogallic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  and  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 

7.  The  spectra  of  electric  sparks  so  obtained  were  remark- 
able for  their  great  length  ; indeed  they  extended  beyond 
the  termination  of  the  visible  rays  for  a space  equal  to  five 
or  six  times  the  length  of  the  luminous  portion. 

For  the  convenienceof  comparing  the  results  of  the  various 
experiments  together,  1 have  adopted  an  arbitrary  fixed 
scale,  the  fiducial  point  of  which  is  the  line  II  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  Calling  this  100,  the  more  refrangible  rays  are 
numbered  onwards,  and  the  less  refrangible  rays  backwards 


• This  distance  was  found  by  experiment  to  Rive  nearly  a Hat  field,  with 
the  image  of  the  slit  formed  by  all  the  different  rays  in  focus  simultaneously. 
My  friend  and  colleague,  Professor  J.  C.  Maxwell,  kindly  calculated  for  me 
the  relative  positions  of  lens  and  prism  necessary  to  ensure  an  approxi- 
mately flat  field  for  the  visible  rays.  If  the  lens  be  placed  between  the  slit 
and  the  prism,  a very  great  difference  occurs  between  the  points  of  conver- 
gence of  the  most  refrangible  and  the  least  refrangible  rays,  amounting, 
with  the  lens  and  prism  which  I used,  to  nearly  fourteen  inches.  When 
the  lens  is  before  the  prism,  both  coincide  in  augmenting  the  convergence 
of  the  more  refrangible  rays ; whereas,  when  the  lens  is  placed  behind  the 
prism,  the  convergence  occasioned  by  the  lens  is  neutralized  by  the  prism, 
which  now  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  upon  the  diverging  rays  as  they 
fall  upon  it  from  the  slit. 

t My  friend  Mr.  Pizoy,  who  assisted  me  in  these  experiments,  prepared 
the  collodion  for  me,  following  nearly  the  directions  given  by  Hardwich  in 
his  “ Manual  of  l'hotographic  Chemistry,”  sixth  edition,  page  262.  It  was 
iodized  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  iodides  of  potassium  and  cadmium, 
and  was  perfectly  uniform  ia  its  action,  even  for  weeks  after  it  had  been 
iodised,  if  kept  in  the  dark. 


from  it,  the  line  B in  the  solur  spectrum  being  at  84  ; the 
length  of  the  spectrum  from  silver  points  extends  from  96‘5 
upon  this  scale  to  170-5.  The  solar  spectrum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  comparison  was  projected  upon  the  collodion 
plate  by  means  of  a small  mirror  of  polished  steel  ( g , fig,  3) 
placed  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  surface  of  the 
plate  carrying  the  slit,  and  to  cover  a portion  of  the  vertical 
slit,  aR  shown  by  an  end  view  of  the  tube  at  g,  fig.  2,  whilst 
th  e direct  image  from  the  silver  points  fell  simultaneously, 
parallel  to  that  of  the  solar  spectrum,  upon  the  collodion 
plate  in  the  camera. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  AVOID  UNNECESSARY  WASTE  OF 
TIME  AND  SILVER. 

BT  E.  Z.  WEBSTER.* 

In  my  first  paper  I endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  my  brother  photographers  the  value  and  importance  of 
saving  time. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  and  main  subject  under 
consideration,  i.e.,  the  unnecessary  waste  of  silver,  and  how 
to  avoid  it ; and  as  the  making  of  the  negative  is  tbe  first 
use,  there  is  the  proper  place  to  commence  tbe  saving  of 
silver. 

Although  I do  not  propose  to  teach  the  art,  or  to  criticise 
the  pet  formula  or  processes  of  my  brother  photographers, 
still  I must  give  my  own  views  upon  all  points  bearing 
upon  the  subject  under  consideration  ; and  while  I would 
not  arrogate  to  myself  one  tithe  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  (he  many  great  and  brilliant  exponents  of  our  beautiful 
art,  still  I believe  there  are  scores  of  operators  who  have  not 
yet  “ learned  everything,”  and  some  things  which  I have 
learned  may  he  of  use  to  them. 

One  thing  I have  learned  is  this,  viz.,  it  don’t  pay  to  be 
everlastingly  at  war  with  our  negative  bath  ; and  any  man 
who  tries  to  make  his  bath  work  all  sorts  of  collodion,  all 
sorts  of  developers,  acids,  alkalies,  dirty  plates,  and  every- 
thing else,  will  always  be  in  a chronic  state  of  perspiration  and 
uncertainty,  not  to  mention  the  immense  amount  of  silver 
and  other  materials  wasted. 

A good  forty-grain  bath  is  the  most  reliable  and  best 
adapted  to  the  various  commercial  collodions  in  the  market ; 
and,  unless  you  are  an  adept,  I would  not  advise  you  to 
confine  yourself  to  “ home-made  ” collodion. 

See  that  every  plate  is  absolutely  clean  upon  the  back 
and  edges,  and  chemically  pure  upon  the  front,  and  free 
from  dust  when  it  goes  into  the  hath,  for  dirty  plates  are 
an  abomination — they  spoil  the  picture,  sour  the  temper,  soil 
the  bath,  and  disgust  the  sitter.  Try  to  reduce  your  nega- 
tive process  down  to  the  utmost  certainty  by  careful 
attention  to  every  detail  of  preparation,  and  then  watch 
every  shade  of  chemical  change,  thereby  enabling  you 
to  nip  disaster  in  the  bud.  The  making  of  the  negative  is 
the  most  critical  and  the  most  important  part  in  the  photo- 
graphic process.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  the 
subject,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  accepted  rule  or  standard 
formula;  but  1 will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  kuow  all 
about  it. 

Every  operator  knows  that  the  negative  solution  must  he 
free  from  all  floating  particles,  as  well  as  from  chemical 
impurities.  There  are  various  means  of  remedying  tho 
latter,  while  the  former  must  generally  be  filtered  out ; 
consequently,  some  operators  are  always  filtering  their  bath, 
and  the  unnecessary  waste  of  silver  by  so  doing  is  surprising; 
the  filters  absorb  large  quantities  of  silver,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  slops  which  seem  almost  unavoidable. 

I weighed  a new  nine-inch  filtering-paper,  and  then 
filtered  the  hath  solution  which  1 had  been  using,  con- 
taining about  one  gallon.  The  filter  before  using  weighed 
about  100  grains  ; the  same  filter,  weighed  when  wet,  and 
had  slopped  dripping,  306  grains,  and,  when  thoroughly 

* Continued  from  page  H 
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dry  again,  it  weighed  180  grains;  another  filter  just  like  it' 
which  was  used  immediately  after,  weighed  150  grains  when 
dry:  while  some  old  filters,  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  were  very  much  heavier.  Of  course,  the  larger 
the  filter,  the  more  solution  is  absorbed.  The  use  of  cotton 
may  be  more  economical,  still  there  will  be  great  loss.  And 
then,  agaiu,  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  stop  to  filter. 
Now,  if  you  will  take  a box  of  suitable  size,  minus  a top,  and 
set  your  bath  into  it  (see  fig.  1),  and,  just  as  soon  as  your 


plate  is  dipped,  tip  it  (the  bath)  forward  (see  fig.  2),  and 
let  it  remain  in  that  position  until  you  are  ready  to  remove 
it  to  the  plate-holder,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  free 
from  pinholes  your  negative  will  be,  and  it  will  save  you 
an  immense  amount  of  filtering.  I have  been  practising 
this  plan  for  many  years,  and  am  surprised  that  so  few 
operators  have  adopted  it.  This  box  may  be  tilled  with 
warm  water  in  cold,  and  with  ice-water  in  hot  weather, 
thereby  securing  a more  uniform  temperature  of  the  solution. 
Much  solution  is  allowed  to  drip  upon  the  floor,  and  else- 
where, by  unnecessary  haste  or  carelessness  in  removing  the 
plate  from  the  bath.  Of  course  there  are  times,  and  very 
often,  when  it  is  necessary  “ to  push  things,”  and  then 
“quick  ” is  the  word,  “ hurry  up  the  plate.”  Do  not  stop 
for  the  drip,  but,  if  you  are  working  large  plates,  it  will 
pay  you  to  fix  up  an  arrangement  like  the  one  represented 
in  fig.  3,  which  should  be  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  dark- 
room at  the  proper  height,  and  as  close  to  your  bath  as 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  waste  of  solution  while  passing 
the  plate  to  position.  While  the  plate  is  draining,  you 
can  get  your  plate-holder  all  in  readiness,  or  coat  and  dip 
auother  plate,  &c.,  and  the  silver  which  is  saved  is  all 
ready  to  use  again.  It  does  not  require  refining,  and  is  not 
subject  to  a royalty  grab,  nor  does  the  silver  which  can  be 
saved  by  following  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  series 
of  papers.  The  main  object  to  be  kept  in  mind  must  be  to 
retain  the  silver  in  the  original,  or  some  other  workable 
form,  by  the  simplest  and  most  economical  plan  ; and  I will 
guarantee  that  the  amount  of  silver  which  can  be  saved  by 
a systematic  routine  of  avoiding  unnecessary  waste  will  be 
twice  as  great,  and  no  more  troublesome,  than  the  endeavor 
to  regain  your  contaminated  silver  by  sending  it  to  the 
miller,  who  keeps  the  grist  and  sends  you  the  toll. 

(To  be  continued.) 



THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS* 

Within  the  next  three  weeks  the  last  of  the  parties  who 
are  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  December  next  will 
have  left  England.  Its  destination  will  be  Egypt,  and  the 

* Daily  iVetrs. 


present  intention  is  that  one  section  of  it  should  remain  at 
Cairo,  whilst  another  proceeds  to  Thebes,  some  400  miles 
further  up  the  Nile.  At  this  latter  place  a private  English 
expedition  under  Colonel  Campbell  will  also  be  located, 
as  will  one  from  Russia  under  Dr.  Dollen.  Our  official 
detachment  at  Thebes  will  be  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  photographic  observation.  The  original  idea  was  that 
the  whole  of  the  staff  should  remain  at  the  capital ; but 
recent  experiment  has  shown  that  the  low  altitude  of  the 
sun  (viz.,  15°  at  the  most  important  time  of  the  pheno- 
menon) was  unfavourable  for  securing  the  highest  results 
with  photography.  By  moving  to  the  south-east  20°  will 
be  obtained,  and  the  certainty  of  a good  record  ensured. 

Egypt  as  a station  will  be  exceptionably  circumstanced. 
At  all  the  others  longitude  will  have  to  be  found  by  the 
slow  and  laborious  process  of  human  observations,  whilst 
there  it  will  be  determined  by  telegraph  direct  from 
England.  The  importance  of  fixing  the  meridian  of  Cairo 
or  Alexandria  by  this  most  accurate  method  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.  Either  of  these  places  will  be  a most  suit- 
able point  whence  all  countries  to  the  east,  if  connected  by 
cable  with  them,  will  be  able  to  fix  their  relative  positions 
with  respect  to  Greenwich.  For  navigators,  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  true  longitude  of  distant  ports  is  of  vital 
interest,  especially  in  regard  to  the  rating  of  chronometers. 
Of  the  four  expeditions  which  have  already  sailed  there 
has  been  but  little  intelligence.  We  trust,  however,  that 
no  one  of  them  has  suffered  the  loss  that  has  occurred  to 
that  organized  by  the  Indian  Government,  namely,  of  a 
valuable  assortment  of  photographic  chemicals,  which  were 
thrown  overboard  on  the  passage  out  from  England.  In 
this  instance  the  damage  is  not  irreparable ; but  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  others  it  would  be  very  serious.  As  ill 
news  travels  apace,  we  may  have  confidence  that  no  such 
casualty  has  happened.  About  the  9th  or  10th  of  Decem- 
ber we,  at  home,  may  assume  that  we  shall  hear  of  the 
success,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  Egyptian  party  as  regards 
the  recording  of  the  actual  passage  of  Venus  ; and  not 
many  days  afterwards  we  may  hope  to  have  tidings  from 
Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  Rodrigues,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  Mauritius,  where  Lord  Lindsay  has  his  obser- 
vatory, must  take  a longer  time  to  transmit  their  news, 
their  nearest  telegraph  stations  being  more  distant.  Some 
months  may  elapse  before  we  receive  the  desired  informa- 
tion from  Kerguelen’s  Land  ; but  if  the  reports  from  all  of 
the  other  stations  named  be  favourable,  we  may  be  tolerably 
confident  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  true  distance  of 
the  sun  from  ourselves  has  been  accomplished.  During 
the  last  transit  in  1769  the  observers  were  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  phenomenon  they  were  called  upon  to  watch,  the 
black  drop  or  ligament  which  seems  to  the  eye  to  connect 
the  planet  with  the  sun  not  having  been  sufficiently  taken 
into  consideration.  A fairly  wide  margin  for  error  iu 
calculating  the  results  was  left,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  actual  visual  contact  was  doubtful  through  this 
unlooked-for  feature.  The  coming  transit  will  have  this 
uncertainty  eliminated  from  its  observation.  Every 
individual  member  of  the  expeditions  will  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  look  for,  a model  of  the  planet 
passing  over  the  sun’s  disc  having  been  studied  by  them 
for  months  beforehand. 

A hundred  years  ago  who  would  have  predicted  that  a 
transit  of  Venus  could  be  painted  so  faithfully  and  perfectly 
that  the  pictures  from  the  different  observing  stations 
should  be  a means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  eye  ? 
Yet,  such  has  been  the  advance  of  science,  that  the  com- 
paratively new  itrt  of  photography  does  this,  and  is  made 
the  docile  servant  of  the  astronomer.  It  is  expected  that 
the  photographs  of  the  sun  taken  during  the  crisis  will 
become  most  valuable  records.  They  will  settle  the 
knotty  point  as  to  the  true  time  of  the  planet’s  contact 
should  any  discrepancy  arise  between  the  notes  of  indivi- 
dual observers.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  such  dis- 
crepancy will  occur,  but  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
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nerves,  even  of  the  most  experienced,  may  be  upset  at  a 
critical  time,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  black  ar*' 
will  give  unerring  registration.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  all,  and  one  which  will  live  in  the  history 
of  science,  will  be  the  application  of  photography  to  the 
coming  event.  Its  employment  may  give  a distinct  method 
of  calculation  to  the  astronomer  hitherto  impossible.  A 
negative  picture  (according  to  the  instructions  promul- 
gated for  guidance)  is  to  be  taken  every  two  minutes  whilst 
Venus  is  in  transit.  The  exact  time  when  the  small  expo- 
sure (the  hundredth  part  of  a second)  is  given  is  to  be 
recorded  by  the  aid  of  chronometers.  The  size  of  the 
sun’s  image  will  be  somewhere  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  this  will  bear  magnifying  to  some  hundred 
inches.  Roughly  speaking,  each  second  of  arc  will  be 
represented  by  the  thirteenth  part  of  an  inch,  a length 
easily  subdivided  to  a much  more  minute  fraction.  Thus, 
by  means  of  the  negatives  a small  portion  of  a second  of 
arc  will  be  capable  of  being  recognized,  and  the  change  in 
position  of  the  planet  during  every  few  seconds  of  time 
will  be  appreciable.  The  apparent  distance  from  the  sun’s 
centre  of  Venus  at  any  particular  instant  will  be  readily 
measured,  and  the  comparison  of  two  suitable  photographs 
taken  at  different  latitudes  on  the  earth’s  surface  will 
enable  additional  verifications  of  the  solar  parallax  to  be 
made. 

The  possibility  of  obtaining  such  a large  number  of 
negatives  during  an  interval  of  four  hours  is  the  result  of 
the  growth  of  photography  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
impracticability  of  using  what  is  known  as  the  ordinary 
“ wet  process  ” is  patent  to  those  who  practise  the  art- 
science  ; the  likely  result  of  the  use  of  chemicals  in  a con- 
fined space  for  such  a length  of  time  being  to  produce 
asphyxia,  or  something  approaching  to  it,  in  the  operators. 
The  “ dry  plate  process  ” which  has  been  adopted  is  one 
which  will  enable  the  photographic  staff  to  prepare  their 
plates  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  they  are  required  ; and 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  develop  the  images  until  after  the 
critical  time.  In  other  words,  the  sensitive  plates  will  be 
exposed  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  the  heavy  labour  of 
developing  them  executed  at  leisure  on  subsequent  days. 
The  ingenious  plan  that  has  been  devised  for  registering 
the  time  of  contact  is  worthy  of  notice.  Originated  by 
M.  Lanssen,  the  eminent  French  physicist,  it  has  been 
carried  into  practical  effect  by  Dr.  de  la  Rue  and  Mr. 
Christie.  Astronomers  are  well  aware  of  the  rate  at  which 
Venus  travels,  and  they  can  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  posi- 
tion she  will  occupy  on  the  sun’s  disc  to  within  a few 
seconds  of  time.  If  fifty  or  sixty  pictures  of  the  limb  of 
the  latter  be  secured  at  intervals  of  a second,  a few 
seconds  before  the  time  when  it  is  judged  that  contact  will 
take  place,  the  exact  instant  will  be  shown  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  them.  In  practice  a circular  glass  plate  of  from 
eight  to  eleven  inches  in  diameter  isprepai’ed  for  receiving 
the  solar  impressions,  and  is  placed  eccentrically  in  the 
focus  of  the  telescope  to  which  the  camera  is  attached. 
The  light  is  totally  excluded  from  it,  excepting  through  a 
small  fixed  opening  of  about  one  inch  high  by  a quarter 
wide,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  a simple  con- 
trivance. The  plate  revolves  round  its  centre,  the  revolu- 
tion being  stopped  at  certain  points  by  a very  pretty  piece 
of  mechanism  ; whilst  the  stoppage  takes  place  a brief 
exposure  is  given  through  the  aperture  above  described. 
An  interval  of  one  second  elapses  between  each  such  expo- 
sure, and  if  Venus  and  the  sun’s  limb  be  focussed  on  the 
part  of  the  plate  opposite  the  opening,  a succession  of  pic- 
tures on  the  edge  of  the  plate  will  be  impressed.  One  of 
these  will  record  where  contact  has  been  made  or  broken. 
It  is  believed  that  this  will  give  even  closer  accuracy  than 
can  be  expected  from  visual  observations. 

The  recent  purposes  to  which  the  spectroscope  has  been 
applied  have  indicated  that  this  instrument  can  also  be 
advantageously  employed  for  deciding  the  moment  of 
contact.  The  Italians  will  use  it  almost  to  the  exclusion 


of  any  other  method,  and  we  believe  we  are  correct  in 
saying  that  at  some  English  stations  it  will  be  held  as  an 
auxiliary  weapon  of  attack.  From  the  latest  accounts 
received  from  abroad,  there  will  be  over  sixty  stations 
planted  in  the  two  hemispheres,  where  keen  eyes  will  be 
waiting  for  the  9th  of  December.  With  all  the  require- 
ments of  scientific  apparatus  at  present  under  command, 
we  cannot  but  surmise  that  1874  will  be  marked  by  the 
successful  solution  of  that  problem  which  has  been  before 
the  minds  of  astronomers  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 
VIII. 

Cutting  Paper. 

In  the  next  chapter  Mr.  Hearn  is  at  home  as  the  prac- 
tical printer,  and  gives  some  excellent  hints  on  economical 
cutting  up  of  paper : — 

“ Cutting  the  Paper. — In  cutting  up  the  paper  for  printing 
due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  materials  employed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fingers  should  be  free  from  anything 
that  will  stain  or  soil  the  paper,  and  they  should  never  touch 
the  silvered  side,  but  always  the  hack.  The  hands  should  be 
perfectly  dry,  free  even  from  any  perspiration,  for  if  this 
is  not  strictly  regarded  in  the  handling  of  the  paper. 

‘ finger  stains  ’ will  appear  on  those  parts  of  the  paper  with 
which  the  fingers  come  in  contact.  To  guard  agaiust  this, 
a rough  crash  towel  should  be  suspended  in  a convenient 
place,  and  the  hands  wiped  upon  it  as  often  as  may  be 
found  necessary — say  once  in  every  five  or  ten  minutes. 
An  ivory  newspaper  cutter,  about  eight  inches  long  and 
an  inch  wide,  together  with  a suitable  sized  pair  of  shears, 
will  be  all  of  the  instruments  necessary. 

“ In  cutting  the  paper  for  very  large  prints,  such  as 
13x10,  14x18,  10X20,  &c.,  the  beginner  had  best  (to 
obtain  the  right  size)  lay  over  the  sensitive  paper  the  proper 
size  mat  that  is  to  be  placed  over  the  print  when  finished, 
and  then  cut  accordingly.  Considerable  paper  can  be  saved 
in  this  way,  and  printed  in  card  size. 

“There  should  always  be  an  assortment  of  different  size 
mats  in  the  printing  room  ; one  of  each  size  will  do,  which 
should  be  kept  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

“ In  cutting  the  paper  for  an  11  X 14  print,  the  length  of 
the  sheet  is  generally  placed  before  the  printer,  and  the 
paper  bent  over  to  the  further  edge  of  the  sheet,  and  then 
creased,  and  thus  cut  into  two  equal  pieces,  one  of  which 
can  be  used  for  the  contemplated  print.  I would  recom- 
mend that  instead  of  taking  exactly  one  half  of  the  sheet 
of  paper,  as  described  above,  to  take  about  an  inch  more 
than  the  half,  so  as  to  allow  for  any  slight  tear  that  may 
happen  along  the  edges  of  the  paper  during  the  washing, 
toning,  &c.,  and  also  so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  the  paper 
plenty  wide  enough  for  the  different  sized  mats. 

“ I have  seen  some  nice  prints  printed  upon  the  exact 
half  of  a sheet  of  paper,  which,  when  taken  from  the  final 
washing  (and  the  edges  trimmed,  being  slightly  torn),  were 
then  too  narrow  to  be  covered  with  the  proper  size  mats, 
and  had  to  be  rejected  ; whereas,  if  in  cutting  this  paper 
they  had  made  allowance  for  this  final  trimming,  the  prints 
would  have  been  saved.  The  rest  of  the  sheet  can  be  cut 
very  well  into  sixteen  or  eighteen  card  pieces. 

“ In  cutting  cabinets  out  of  a sheet,  fifteen  is  all  that 
can  very  well  be  obtained,  and  to  get  that  number  lay  the 
sheet  on  a wide  table,  or  printing  bench  (with  the  length 
of  it  running  from  right  to  left),  and  divide  it  into  three 
equal  parts.  By  laying  the  cabinet  glass  on  these  strips  of 
paper,  and  cutting  the  paper  a little  wider  than  the  glass, 
five  cabinets  can  be  obtained  from  each  strip,  and  fifteen 
out  of  the  whole.  These  pieces  will  be  plenty  large,  both 
in  length  and  width  ; besides,  this  is  a very  convenient 
and  economical  way  to  cut  the  paper  without  waste. 

“ By  a glance  at  the  cut  (fig.  1)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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size  of  the  pieces  will  be  4*  x G inches,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  more  room  for  the  width  than  there  will  be 
for  the  length.  The  edges  of  the  width  side  of  the  paper 


2 

inches. 

— 

i 2-5 
inch. 

6 inch 

Fig.  l. 


can  be  trimmed  a little,  as  there  is  usually  some  little  tear, 
or  some  other  defect,  that  cau  thus  advantageously  be  got 
rid  of.  Often  when  there  are  only  a few  cabinets  to  be 
printed,  I take  a quarter-sheet,  and  bend  over  the  length 
of  it  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  opposite 
side,  crease  it,  and  then  cut  with  the  paper-knife.  You 
thus  obtain  a large  and  small  piece ; the  smaller  one  of 
these  can  be  cut  into  four  cards,  and  the  larger  one  can  be 
cut  in  two,  and  thus  obtain  t\yp  generous  size  cabinets,  or 
the  printer  can  use  the  larger  of  the  two  pieces  for  print- 
ing the4x4  size.  This  is  the  way  I obtain  my  4x4  pieces 
when  I wish  them. 

“ The  beginner  must  remember  that  in  bending  over  the 
length  of  a sheet  of  paper  18x22  inches  in  size,  the  divided 
paper  will  be  11x18  inches  in  size,  which  is  termed,  in 
the  language  of  the  printing  room,  half-sheet. 

“ To  obtain  the  quarter-sheet,  the  length  of  the  half -sheet 
is  cut  equally  in  two  pieces,  and  then  the  size  will  be 
9x11  inches. 

“ A glance  at  fig.  2 will  show  that  either  a generous  size 
9 inches. 
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4x4,  or  a couple  of  nice  cabinet  pieces,  together  with 
four  cartes,  can  be  easily  obtained  from  a quarter-sheet. 

“ To  obtain  thirty-two  cartes,  quarter  the  sheet,  and 
divide  each  quarter  into  eight  equal  pieces. 

“ To  obtain  thirty-six  pieces  out  of  a sheet,  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  convenience,  to  first  quarter  it,  and  then  divide 
it  into  three  equal  strips  (fig.  3)  taken  from  the  length  of 
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Fig.  3. 

the  paper.  The  pieces,  as  thus  cut,  will  measure 
3§X9  inches,  which  will  answer  admirably  for  the  stereo- 
scopic size.  Each  one  of  these  strips  of  paper  can  be  cut 
into  three  generous  cartes,  making  nine  out  of  a quarter, 
and  thirty-six  out  of  a whole  sheet. 

“ Forty-two  cartes  can  be  obtained  very  neatly  by  laying 
the  sheet  before  you  (fig.  4),  and  dividing  the  length  into 
seven  equal  parts ; when  done,  each  strip  should  measure 
31  Xl8  inches.  Now,  out  of  each  of  these  seven  strips  of 
paper  there  can  be  six  pieces  of  paper  cut,  which  will  be 
3x34  inches  in  size.  The  whole  number  of  pieces  will  be 
forty-two.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  size  of  the  carte  pieces 


(3x3i  inches)  does  not  allow  but  a very  little  room  for 
waste  paper  in  trimming  after  printing,  and  thus  it  will  be 


8 inches. 


found  necessary  to  exercise  some  care  in  placing  these 
pieces  on  the  negative  for  printing. 

“To  obtain  the  forty-two  card  pieces  from  the  sheet 
without  waste,  great  care  is  required  in  the  sensitizing  of 
the  paper  to  prevent  tearing,  and  also  to  prevent  silver 
from  getting  on  the  back  of  it ; and  in  the  cutting  of  it 
to  use  either  the  shears  or  the  paper-knife  with  care,  and 
tlo  not  tear  the  paper  with  the  hands,  as  is  very  often  done 
especially  when  the  printer  is  in  a hurry. 

“ In  making  out  the  above,  I have  considered  the  sheet 
of  paper  to  be  18x22  inches  in  size,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
the  sheet  measures  exactlg  this,  for  the  length  oftens 
measures  from  one  quarter  to  one  inch  more,  but  never  less, 
while  the  width  is  invariably  the  same.  When  this  is  the 
case,  a little  better  margin  is  allowed  in  cutting  the  sheet 
up,  which  is  a good  thing,  especially  when  a large  number 
of  small  pieces  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  sheet.  Forty- 
two  pieces  is  all  that  should  be  obtained  from  a sheet  of 
paper  which  measures  18X22  (or  18x22£,  &c.)  inches, 
because  the  pieces  of  paper  are  now  as  small  as  they  should 
be  with  safe  results  to  the  prints,  on  account  o£  bad  edges, 
Ac.,  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  trim  after  printing. 
There  is  a way  to  obtain  forty- eight,  and  even  fifty-two 
pieces  of  paper  from  the  sheet,  but  I would  not  advise 
any  of  my  readers  to  try  to  obtain  that  quantity,  as  there 
are  many  disadvantages  connected  with  it  that  more  than 
neutralize  the  benefits.  The  paper  is  sometimes  cut  up  to 
the  exact  carte  size,  and  then  printed  up  as  it  is,  thus  saving 
the  trimming  of  the  prints  after  printing.  This  is,  per- 
haps (?),  a good  way,  but  for  the  beginner  it  is  very  risky, 
because  the  paper  will  have  to  be  placed  exactly  on  the 
negative,  or  else  the  print  will  be  worthless.  Even  to  the 
experienced  printer  this  is  very  difficult,  because  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  are  required  to  do  it  as  it  should  be 
done;  then  the  inexperienced  printer  could  not  hope  to  do 
it  successfully. 


Differences  in  Solar  Heat.— In  the  abstract,  by  the 
Scientific  American,  of  the  papers  read  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  J.  P. 
Lauglov  is  leported  as  saying  that  “ there  is  a variation  in 
both  the  heat  and  light,  and  probably  also  in  the  actinic  force, 
of  different  parts  of  the  sun.  The  difference  is  due  principally, 
but  not  wholly,  to  difference  in  atmospheric  absorption,  it 
does  not  appear,  as  tho  result  of  experiments,  that  there  is  so 
great  a selective  absorption  of  heat  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
sun’s  atmosphere,  that,  when  rays  come  from  tho  edge  of  the 
disc  and  pass  through  a greater  proportional  thickness  of  his 
atmosphere,  the  heat  is  filtered  from  them,  and  the  light 
allowed  to  go  through.  We  find  that  the  heat  falls  so  very 
rapidly  toward  the  edge  as  to  indicate  a much  greater  thinness 
of  the  solar  chromosphere  than  has  been  hitherto  admitted. 
We  appear  to  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
local  obscuration  over  the  spot,  very  remarkable  both  in  degree 
and  kind.” 
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THE  FORTHCOMING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

From  an  announcement  in  our  last,  our  readers  have  learnt 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  be  held 
within  a month  of  the  present  date,  opening  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth  of  October,  in  the  Suffolk 
Street  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  a conversazione  being  held  on 
the  opening  night  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
last  few  years.  Under  existing  circumstances,  special 
effort  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  everybody  concerned 
to  make  the  forthcoming  exhibition  a success — perhaps, 
indeed,  to  prevent  its  being  a failure ; but  if  every  one 
who  has  any  duty  to  perform,  every  one  who  can  use  any 
effort  or  influence  in  relation  to  the  matter,  will  put  his 
heart  into  it,  with  a resolve  that  there  shall  be  no  short- 
coming, success  will  be  certain.  The  unhappy  dissensions 
in  the  society  wasted  much  time,  and  dissipated  some 
enthusiasm  which  would  have  been  well  applied  in  pre- 
paration for  the  exhibition  ; the  same  circumstances  led  to 
the  necessity  of  placing  exhibition  arrangements  in  new 
and  less  experienced  hands.  There  will  be  no  medals 
distributed;  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  securing  a 
suitable  room,  and  this  has  caused  delay,  and  the  delay 
has  excited  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  exhibition  being 
held  at  all : and  none  of  these  things,  naturally,  conduce  to 
success.  But  the  legitimate  issue  of  all  these  should  be 
an  earnest  resolve  by  every  well-wisher  of  the  society  to 
aid  in  securing  success.  The  time  is  short,  but  there  is 
still  time  before  the  seventh  of  October — by  which  time 
all  contributions  must  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary — 
for  every  photographer  who  has  exhibited  before,  for 
every  member  of  the  society  that  can  produce  anything 
worthy,  to  prepare,  and  send  in  good  specimens  of  the  present 
capacity  of  the  art.  M’hatever  value  may  attach  to  other 
modes  of  action  of  the  society,  the  value  of  its  exhibition 
is  beyond  cavil.  It  furnishes  from  year  to  year  landmarks 
of  progress,  standards  of  excellence,  and  stimulants  to 
higher  effort.  It  permits  each  photographer  to  test  his 
own  position,  and  to  gain  suggestions  for  improving  it. 
It  affords  to  every  photographer  the  one  priceless  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  can  be  done,  what  is  doing,  and 
what  should  be  done  in  his  art.  The  very  effort  to  pro- 
duce something  worthy  of  exhibition  which  each  con- 


tributor makes  is  in  itself  a valuable  education.  The 
exhibition  is,  in  short,  at  once  instructive  and  delightful 
to  everybody,  except  the  few  unhappily  constituted  per- 
sons who  find  gall  and  wormwood  in  everything  connected 
with  another’s  success. 

That  the  exhibition  furnishes  one  of  the  pleasurable 
anticipations  of  the  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  that 
it  is  a pleasure  in  every  way  connected  with  profit  and 
advantage,  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt.  Failure,  or 
even  falling  off,  would  be  especially  disastrous,  and  also  in 
some  sense  discreditable,  alike  to  those  who  initiated  and 
carried  on  the  agitation  in  the  society,  and  to  those  who 
suffered  such  agitation  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  society.  Every  one,  no  matter  what  his  rela- 
tion may  have  been  to  the  late  agitation,  is  concerned, 
therefore,  to  aid  in  avoiding  failure  or  falling  off. 
Nothing  so  readily  promotes  good  feeling,  nothing  so 
efficiently  cements  it,  as  engaging  together  in  good  work, 
and  we  hope  to  see  every  trace  of  bitter  feeling  buried 
and  forgotten  in  the  exultation  over  one  or  more  successful 
exhibitions.  Without  discussing  the  general  desirability 
of  giving  medals  at  such  exhibitions,  we  think  every  one 
will  agree  that  it  was  wise  to  suspend  the  practice  at  the 
present,  and  so  remove  one  possible  bone  of  contention — 
one  possible  source  of  heartburning.  The  competition 
this  time  will  be  for  no  stake  but  honour  ; for  no  honour 
but  public  appreciation.  Each  will  enter  it  challenging 
his  brother  competitor  as 

“ Brother  should  a brother  dare 

To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms.” 

It  will  be  especially  interesting  and  desirable  under  such 
circumstances,  therefore,  to  see  that  there  is  no  slackness 
or  indifference  in  producing  high-class  work  for  exhibition, 
and  showing  to  the  public  the  real  claims  of  photography 
to  status  and  recognition.  There  is,  however,  very  little 
time ; and  therefore  the  more  need  for  energy.  If  the 
“ sword  be  too  short,”  let  each  contributor  “ add  a step 
to  it.” 

As  our  readers  know,  the  competing  pictures  for  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  prizes  will  form  part  ot  the  same  exhibition, 
being,  however,  hung  all  together  in  one  part  of  the  room. 
As  these  will  consist  of  landscapes  as  well  as  portraits,  they 
will  doubtless  materially  add  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Intending  competitors  for  those  prizes  should  re- 
member that  their  contributions  must  be  sent  to  the  Suffolk 
StreetGallery  not  later  than  the  seventh  proximo;  that  they 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Society,  distinctly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  case  that 
they  are  intended  for  theCrawshay  Competition  ; and  that 
a letter  of  advice  containing  all  necessary  details  should 
accompany  them. 

The  general  arrangements  as  to  the  admission  of 
members  and  their  friends  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore. 
This  exhibition  will  open  with  a conversazione,  and  will 
continue  open  for  three  weeks,  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  dusk,  and  on  Monday  and  Saturday  eveuings  from 
seven  to  ten,  to  enable  operators  and  others  engaged 
during  the  daytime  to  be  present. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  Home  Journal , a high-class  paper  published  in  New 
York,  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy, based  on  a notice  of  one  of  the  recent  Conven- 
tions of  the  National  Photographic  Association.  The 
Association,  it  remarks,  “ has  now  over  twelve  hundred 
members,  with  branches  all  over  the  land  ; and  its  last 
meeting  was  the  moat  important  ever  held,  the  attendance 
of  members  being  large,  and  the  display  of  photographs 
remarkably  fine.  Considering  how  the  old  strife  has 
given  place  to  cordiality  among  photographers,  and 
secrecy  to  open  doors,  it  is  evident  that  the  American 
photographer  is  awakening  to  a sense  of  his  highest  needs  ) 
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So  wonderful  and  great  has  been  the  growth  of  photo- 
graphy in  this  country  since  the  late  Professor  Morse  took 
the  first  sun-picture  in  America,  in  this  city,  that  those 
who  now  practise  the  art  are  counted  by  thousands,  while 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  can  only  be  estimated  by 
millions  of  dollars.  The  photographer  is  now  everywhere 
recognized  as  an  artist ; to  be  anything  else  is  to  fail  to 
secure  the  patronage  of  an  intelligent  public.  And  it  is 
plain  that  if  they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  such  men 
as  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Rembrandt,  there  must 
be  a glorious  accumulation  of  wisdom  and  experience 
worthy  of  their  attention.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
artistic  education  is  the  present  all-absorbing  and  impera- 
tive need  of  the  day,  the  photographers  of  the  United 
States  have  organized  for  mutual  improvement,  and  this 
is  what  renders  their  annual  meetings  events  of  so  much 
importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  art.” 

After  referring  to  various  important  applications  of  the 
art,  the  writer  proceeds  : — 

“ Thoroughly  trained  operators  are  difficult  to  get,  and 
the  printing  department  often  suffers  for  the  want  of 
capable  assistants.  Recognizing  this  latter  want,  the 
National  Photographic  Association  has  asked  Congress  for 
an  appropriation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  a Photographic  Institute  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  art  of  photography  in  all  its  branches. 
Why  may  not  this  be  a new  field  of  labour  opened  for 
women?  With  a suitable  training  it  seems  to  us  they 
might  easily  acquire  the  skilfulness  necessary  for  printing 
photographs.  And,  instead  of  asking  Congress  to 
establish  a school  of  photography,  the  better  way  would 
be  for  some  one  to  found  a chair  of  photographic  art  in 
connection  with  colleges  already  established,  as  at  Cornell 
University,  Vassar  College,  or  the  University  of  Michigau. 
The  sum  asked  is  so  small,  we  think  little  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  it  from  private  individuals. 
Girls  need  this  employment  more  than  boys,  and  if  the 
door  to  it  is  not  opened  in  any  other  direction,  let  the 
Cooper  Institute  or  the  Normal  College  of  this  city 
prepare  the  way.” 

The  article  concludes  by  giving  an  interesting  letter  by 
Professor  Morse,  remarking: — “ The  best  way  to  note 
progress  is  to  contrast  the  past  with  the  present ; and  we 
cannot  do  this  better  than  by  presenting  to  our  readers  a 
never-before  published  letter  from  the  late  Professor 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  written  shortly  before  he  died,  to 
Dr.  Fuller- Walker,  the  editor  of  The  Aldine,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  first  Daguerreotype  ever  taken  in 
America.  The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

“ Poughkeepsie , August  \4th,  1871. 

*■  Dear  Sir, — In  the  spring  of  1839,  just  before  leaving  Paris 
on  my  return  home,  I formed  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Daguerre, 
the  reputed  discoverer  of  photography.  The  proposition  to  give 
hun  an  annuity  on  condition  of  his  revealing  to  the  world  his 
wonderful  process  was  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  had 
not  yet  passed  the  requisite  forms.  1 leariied  from  him  that  so 
soon  as  the  bill  was  passed  he  had  ready  for  publication  the 
details  of  his  process.  I then  requested  that  so  soon  as  it  was 
published  he  would  remit  me  a copy  of  his  work.  This  he 
promised,  and  accordingly,  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn  of  ] 839, 
1 received  a copy,  and  immediately  had  constructed  the  apparatus 
as  therein  given  in  detail.  Its  first  trial  I made  upon  a plate  of 
plated  copper  procured  in  a hardware  store.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a common  playing  card.  I adjusted  the  apparatus  at  a 
hack  window  on  the  stairway  on  the  back  of  the  University,  and 
the  object  to  be  taken  was  the  Unitarian  Church,  now  a theatre, 
opposite  the  New  York  hotel  in  Broadway.  The  hotel  was  not 
then  built,  so  that  I had  a clear  view  of  the  church.  I was 
successful  in  obtaining  an  impression,  although,  owing  to  the 
impurities  of  the  silver  upon  the  plate,  it  was  defective  ; yet  it 
assured  me  that  the  process  was  genuine. 

This,  I believe,  was  the  first  Daguerreotype  ever  taken  in 
America.  With  sincere  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  Fuller-Walker,  M.D  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 


CAMPHOR  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 

BY  WILLIAM  BROOKS. 

Some  time  since,  in  these  pages,  I called  attention  to  the 
use  of  camphor  in  the  printing  bath.  It  was  Mr.  Clemons 
who  first  drew  my  attention  to  it  for  keeping  the  bath 
free  from  albumen  and  colour,  which  answers  the  purpose 
admirably  ; and  by  using  it  I found  that  it  had  power  of 
entirely  doing  away  with  blistering  of  the  albumen.  It 
seems  to  render  the  film  of  albumen  quite  porous,  without 
injuring  it  in  any  way,  and  thereby  letting  the  air  or  water 
pass  freely  through  it. 

What  I wish  to  call  attention  to  now  is  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  several  who  have  tried  it,  and  have  failed  to 
gain  the  result  required.  I said,  keep  a lump  of  camphor 
floating  in  the  bath  (bottle).  The  reason  of  the  failure  is, 
that  many  have  put  a lump  of  camphor  in  the  bottle  (when 
they  have  been  troubled  with  blistering),  and  just  given  it 
a shake  and  used  it  at  once.  That  is  not  the  slightest  use  : 
it  takes  time  for  sufficient  camphor  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
water  before  it  will  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  best  way  of  making  up  a new  bath  (forty  or  sixty 
grains  to  the  ounce,  according  to  the  salting  of  the  paper 
employed)  is  to  place  (say)  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in 
half  a gallon  of  distilled  water,  and  let  it  remain  for  several 
days — it  will  improve  the  longer  it  is  kept — to  effect  com- 
plete saturation  ; then  use  it  to  make  the  bath,  and  then 
always  keep  a lump  floating  on  its  surface  (in  the  bottle), 
and  by  that  means  the  solution  is  in  a state  of  complete 
saturation.  In  my  hands,  by  its  use  as  described,  blistering 
seems  impossible. 

I see  by  your  impression  of  September  11th,  in  the 
“ Americau  Correspondence,”  Mr.  Hearn,  in  his  formula, 
strongly  recommends  it  as  a safeguard  against  blistering. 

I think  camphor  may  in  many  other  branches  of  photo- 
graphy be  pressed  into  service. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  COLOURS  UPON  BROMIDE 
OF  SILVER. 

BY  DR.  II.  VOGEL  * 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  journal  I mentioned  some 
criticisms  made  by  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  upon  my 
researches,  and  in  consequence  of  these  strictures  I felt  it 
incumbent  on  myself  to  forward  to  Dr.  Monckhoven  some 
bromide  plates  of  mine,  which  showed  most  perfectly  the 
action  of  the  red  and  yellow  light.  My  honoured  friend 
and  colleague  thereupon  sent  me  some  spectrum  pictures, 
which  he  had  previously  taken,  together  with  the  following 
letter : — 

“.  . . . You  will  see  from  my  plates  that  it  is  not 

necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a picture  of  the  sun’s  spectrum 
upon  bromide  of  silver,  to  expose  for  minutes,  but  only 
for  seconds,  even  with  a slit  which  is  ten  times  as  narrow 
as  your  own. 

“ In  the  pictures  forwarded  by  you,  a double  action  of 
the  light  is  quite  evident,  and  1 am  surprised  that  an 
attentive  mind  like  yours  should  have  passed  over  the 
matter  without  having  divined  its  course.  The  case  is 
thus  : — The  light  at  first  acted  as  usual — that  is,  in  a very 
brief  period  (in  your  experiments  perhaps  in  less  than  a 
second) — giving  an  impression  from  the  violet  as  far  as 
the  bluish  green.  Then,  at  the  end  of  several  seconds, 
your  collodion  plate  was  attacked  by  diffused  light,  which 
suffuses  the  whole  plate,  and  comes  from  the  prism. 
Finally,  the  red  and  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  acted  as 
continuating  rays,  and  here  certainly  the  tinting  of  the  film 
by  means  of  corallin,  &c.,  has  played  its  role. 

“ In  this  sense,  therefore,  your  discovery  is  a sound  one. 
I hope  that  in  this  connection  you  will  repeat  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Becquerel,  who  has  not  observed  the 
phenomenon  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  changes 
with  its  colour. 
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“ I resume  my  view  of  the  matter  thus  : — To  secure  a 
photographic  impression  upon  bromide  of  silver,  only  a few 
seconds’  exposure  are  necessary,  even  with  a very  narrow 
slit  in  the  spectroscope.  The  violet,  blue,  and  green  rays 
act  in  this  case,  and,  as  I believe,  quite  independently  of 
the  colour  of  the  bromide  of  silver. 

“ If,  however,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  first  of  all  exposed 
to  diffused  white  light,  and  then  to  the  action  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  maximum  of  action  will  take  place  where  the 
absorption  of  the  colour  added  is  greatest. 

“ It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  must  look  upon  the  pheno- 
menon, and  if  I can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I shall  be  very 
willing  to  repeat  experiments  in  this  direction.  1 authorize 
you,  should  you  desire  it,  to  publish  this  letter  in  your 
valuable  journal. — Your  friend,  Monckhoven. 

“ Ghent , July  11,  1874.” 

I am  very  willing  to  publish  my  friend’s  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

As  it  will  be  seen,  after  an  examination  of  my  spectrum 
pictures,  Dr.  Monckhoven  now  regards  my  discovery  as  a 
sound  one,  only  he  gives  another  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon, drawing  a distinction  between  creating  and  con- 
tinuating  rays.  I expressed  my  opinion  last  year  that  such 
a distinction  did  not  exist — that  all  rays  are  shown  to  be 
chemically  active.  Ilerschel  found  that  red  rays  acted 
chemically  upon  salts  of  iron.  Becquerel’s  assertion  that 
yellow  rays  only  are  capable  of  exerting  a continuating 
action  which  blue  and  other  so-called  chemical  rays  have 
started,  is  only  a theory  in  explanation  of  certain  appear- 
ances, which  may  be  explained  in  a much  more  simple  and 
easy  manner  without  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
continuating  rays.  Becquerel  found  out  that  chloride  of 
silver  or  bromide  of  silver,  if  exposed  for  a short  time  to 
daylight,  is  then  sensitive  for  yellow  rays,  which  otherwise 
it  is  insensitive  to,  and  for  this  reason  he  calls  the  latter 
rays  continuating  rays,  because  they  are  only  capable  of 
continuing  the  action  of  the  white  light.  The  matter, 
however,  is  to  be  explained  in  quite  a different  way.  By 
the  slight  action  of  diffused  light,  sub-chloride  of  silver  is 
produced,  which  is  sensitive  to  the  yellow  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a more  rapid 
action  takes  place  than  usual. 

When  subchloride  of  silver  is  produced  in  a purely 
chemical  manner,  without  the  aid  of  light,  and  is  exposed 
to  yellow  rays,  an  action  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

How  weak  Becquerel’s  theory  on  the  matter  is,  is  proved 
by  the  numerous  experiments  of  extra-lighting,  which 
(laensli  conducted  in  America.  This  investigator  pre- 
pared plates  which  would  allow  of  no  chemical  rays  to 
pass,  and  which,  by  extra  lighting,  subsequently  showed  a 
slight  action.  The  matter  appeared  quite  right ; but  when, 
instead  of  after-lighting,  a preliminary  exposure  was  given 
instead,  exactly  the  same  action  was  obtained ; in  this 
case,  therefore,  the  so-called  continuating  rays  had  not 
continued  the  action,  but  commenced  it,  and  were,  therefore, 
rayons  excitateurs.  After  such  a result  as  this,  those  who 
like  may  believe  in  rayons  continuateurs.  I repeat  what  I 
have  previously  said,  when  a subsequent  exposure  acts  at 
all,  chemically-working  light  is  brought  into  play,  which 
adds  to  the  action  already  commenced. 

But  even  taking  the  case  that  red  and  yellow  may  act  as 
continuating  rays,  I can  easily  prove  that  such  an  action 
has  not  taken  place  in  my  experiments,  at  all  events. 

If,  for  instance,  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  view  were  right,  then 
my  pure  bromide  of  silver  plates  ought  to  behave  as 
Becquerel  describes.  The  former  says  that  in  his  plates 
two  maxima  of  action  were  to  be  seen,  one  in  the  blue 
and  the  other  in  the  yellow.  This  is  not  the  case  with  my 
white  bromide  of  silver  plates,  for  they  show  quite  a 
uniformly  gradual  decrease  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  blue 
towards  the  yellow  and  red. 

Much  less  does  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  view  harmonise  with 
another  phenomenon  that  I have  not  yet  described.  With 
the  increase  of  sensitiveness  for  yellow  or  red  by  the 
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addition  of  colour  to  the  film,  the  decrease  of  sensitiveness 
for  the  more  refrangible  colours  goes  on  hand-in-hand. 
The  theory  of  continuating  rays  cannot  explain  this 
phenomenon. 

In  the  most  definite  manner,  however,  do  my  coloured 
plates  show  the  fallacy  of  Dr.  Monckhoven’s  idea.  These 
demonstrate  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  assumes.  He 
says  that  at  first  the  action  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays 
begins  ; then  the  action  of  the  diffused  light ; then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  action  of  the  yellow  rays,  which  con- 
tinues the  impression  of  the  diffused  light.  The  plates 
coloured  with  napthaline  red,  however,  prove  as  follows  : — 
Exposure  for  a short  time  gives  only  an  action  of  the 
yellow  light,  and  of  the  blue  not  a trace  ; only  after  the 
exposure  has  been  prolonged  does  the  action  extend  to 
the  green,  and,  after  some  time  agaiu,  as  far  as  the  blue 
and  violet ; but  the  impression  was  much  less  vigorous 
than  that  of  the  yellow.  Such  facts  as  these  prove 
beyond  question  that  the  action  does  not  begin  by  means 
of  the  blue  rays,  and  continue  with  the  yellow.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  more  logical,  in  this  case,  to  term  the  yellow 
rays  rayons  excitateurs,  and  the  blue  ones  rayons  con- 
tinuateurs. 


TIIE  INFLUENCE  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  LEOPOLD  BACHRICII.* 

About  light  and  its  influence  in  photography  so  much  has 
already  been  said  that  one  may  regard  the  theme  as  well 
nigh  exhausted ; but  temperature  is  a subject  which  has 
been  but  seldom  discussed,  notwithstanding  the  many 
defects  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  it.  These  defects 
are  to  be  found  more  often  in  some  studios  than  in  others, 
because,  in  some  cases,  the  studio  is  situated  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  a cool  and  even  temperature,  while  in  others  it  is 
placed  on  the  roof  of  a tall  building,  where  it  is  of  course 
subject  to  every  change  of  temperature.  According  to  the 
degree  of  warmth,  different  defects  are  to  be  found,  just 
as  much  in  the  cold  months  of  winter  as  in  the  hot 
summer  days,  and  these  have  all  to  be  combated  by  the 
photographer. 

The  photographic  phenomena  during  the  cold  season 
may  be  almost  always  removed  by  artificial  heating  of  the 
room.  A warmer  temperature  is  maintained  in  the  labo- 
ratory, and  the  temperature  of  the  chemicals  is  in  this  way 
heightened.  Most  of  my  colleagues  know  what  it  is  to 
place  their  bath  and  developer  over-night  in  a warm  (or, 
at  any  rate,  temperate)  locality,  ready  for  use  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  in  summer  time  it  is  not  so  easy  to  combat  the 
effects  of  temperature,  and  I will  here  enumerate  such 
difficulties  as  I have  experienced  during  the  past  summer, 
and  the  manner  in  which  I have  sought  to  overcome  them, 
prefacing  my  remarks  with  the  statement  that,  as  my  studio 
is  ou  the  fifth  floor,  I am  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  sun. 

A very  well  known  evil  during  hot  weather  is  fogging 
upon  the  plate.  To  prevent  this  I place  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  dipping  bath  early  in  the  morning  in  a vessel 
of  ice,  and  add  as  much  acid  as  it  will  bear.  Acid  can  be 
added  so  long  as  the  collodion  film  sticks  to  the  plates  on 
intensifying.  I have  found  it  very  profitable  to  employ 
old  silver  baths  as  much  as  possible  during  the  summer  ; 
those  which  have  been  put  on  one  side  in  winter,  as  being 
too  old,  often  furnishing  the  best  results.  I always  have 
a few  baths  of  this  kind,  and  never  use  perfectly  new  ones, 
and  need  not  fear  fogging,  even  if  there  is  no  ice  at  hand. 

After  putting  the  prepared  plate  into  the  dark  slide,  1 
cover  the  back  with  a moist  rag  that  has  been  lying  upon 
a piece  of  ice,  and  is  first  of  all  well  squeezed.  To  the 
developer  1 add  one-third  water,  so  that  instead  of  twenty 
ounces  there  are  thirty  ounces  of  water  to  every  ounce  of 
iron.  The  iodizing  of  my  collodion  I modify  in  the  summer 
so  that  iodide  of  ammonium  predominates  ; under  these 
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circumstances  the  film — even  when  it  remains  a long  time 
in  the  slide — does  not  show  dry  spots  very  soon,  and  inten- 
sifying to  any  degree  is  unnecessary.  The  softness  of  the 
picture  is  not  injured;  but  I recommend  the  employment 
of  not  too  thin  a collodion. 

To  the  pyrogallic  acid  I add  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  acetic  acid  that  is  usual.  The  plates  should  not  be 
dipped  into  the  bath  too  soon,  but  the  ether  should  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  thoroughly,  even  if  the  corners  of 
the  plate  become  dry,  for  there  is  usually  sufficient  margin 
upon  the  plate  not  to  interfere  with  the  picture.  A trial 
plate  will  show  whether  you  have  waited  too  long  or  not. 
Too  quick  immersion  in  the  silver  bath  brings  about  a 
number  of  streaks,  and  especially  in  those  parts  where  the 
collodion  has  been  applied,  circular  markings  appearing 
one  upon  the  other  ; and  when  the  silver  bath  is  too  strong, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  summer,  there  are,  besides,  pinholes 
without  number  to  be  seen. 

A secoud  class  of  phenomena  which,  despite  application 
of  ice,  has  caused  me  much  annoyance,  and  which  was  the 
more  noticeable  the  higher  the  temperature,  was  the  re- 
versal of  the  shadows  when  intensifying.  I mean  that 
those  parts  of  the  negative  which  ought  to  remain  clear 
and  transparent  became  covered.  After  the  intensifying 
solution  (silver  and  pyrogallic  acid)  commenced  to  act, 
the  margins  of  the  plate  began  to  colour  where  the  collo- 
dion drained  off.  First  of  all  a light  yellow  tint  was  per- 
ceptible, and  then  gradually  this  extended  to  the  shadows 
of  the  picture,  becoming  more  and  more  intense,  so  that 
at  last  they  were  of  a dark  brown  ; in  printing,  therefore, 
white  patches  are  produced  where  the  deepest  shadows 
ought  really  to  be. 

Such  a phenomenon  as  this  is  calculated  to  give  the 
photographer — especially  if  he  happens  to  be  an  inexpe- 
rienced amateur — endless  trouble,  for  he  knows  not  how 
to  help  himself,  and  one  plate  after  the  other  fails  with- 
out his  being  able  to  divine  the  cause.  Even  laborious 
retouching  is  powerless  to  set  matters  right. 

1 am  convinced  that  many  of  my  colleagues  who  suffer 
from  this  evil,  and  do  not  yet  know  a method  of  combating 
it,  will  find  my  plan  of  operating  afford  a successful  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  phenomenon  is  due  simply  to  the 
alkaline  nature  of  the  water  used  for  washing,  and  it  is  but 
necessary,  therefore,  as  soon  as  one  is  troubled  with  the 
difficulty  in  question,  to  add  to  the  water  a little  common 
vinegar,  which  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  difficulty.  The  water  for  use  should  be  renewed  daily, 
and  a fresh  quantity  of  vinegar  added. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 

BY  A.  HESLER.* 

No  photographer  can  expect  to  make  good  enlargements  on 
first  trials,  except  by  accident.  To  make  a suitable 
transparency  by  any  process,  from  which  to  make  a good 
enlargement,  requires  the  same  care  and  practice  that  are 
necessary  to  produce  a good  negative.  The  conditions 
required  are  a structureless  film,  clear  manipulation,  just  the 
right  exposure  and  development  to  give  all  the  detail,  and 
no  more.  The  appliances  to  make  a transparency  I will  not 
describe,  as  they  are  so  well  known,  having  been  published 
over  and  over  again  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the  treatises  on 
the  art. 

Everything  in  readiness,  we  proceed  to  make  the  trans- 
parency ; for  this  the  regular  collodion  process  is  of  course 
the  most  convenient,  and  the  least  trouole.  The  simplest 
and  best  way  to  attain  good  results  (where  the  negative  is 
the  size  you  desire  the  transparency),  is  to  coat  your  plates 
with  your  regular  collodion  (this  and  the  bath  must  be  so  in 
harmony  as  to  produce  perfectly  clear  glass  in  the  extreme 
high-lights) ; pass  a small  rubber  band  over  each  end  of 
your  negative  from  which  you  are  to  make  the  transparency  ; 
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place  in  your  holder  ; against  this  place  your  coated  and  well 
drained  plate  for  the  transparency;  close  your  holder,  and 
place  in  your  camera  as  if  to  make  an  exposure  for  a sitting, 
only  use  no  lens.  Take  the  front  board  and  tube  away  from 
the  box  ; extend  the  bellows  to  its  greatest  length  ; turn  the 
box  toward  a white  screen  under  your  sky-light,  or  to  the 
clear  sky  through  an  open  window  ; draw  your  slide,  and 
expose  as  long  as  your  experience  dictates,  usually  from  one 
to  ten  seconds.  After  exposure,  develop  with  a very  weak 
iron  developer,  about  one  quarter  the  usual  strength  ; or, 
better  still,  use  pyro-developer  made  after  usual  formula, 
care  being  taken  to  have  the  silver  used  very  acid  with 
C.  P.  nitric  acid  (this  will  prevent  fogging  or  stains).  Clear 
up  with  hypo-soda,  and  wash  thoroughly.  If  you  have  over- 
exposed your  plate,  the  shadows  will  be  too  much  developed 
— not  enough  contrast;  if  under-exposed,  the  detail  in  the 
high-lights  will  not  be  out.  Remember  this  rule  in  all 
developing  processes.  For  intense  negatives  over-time  and 
use  weaker  developer ; for  weak  negatives,  under-time  and 
use  stronger  developer.  To  those  who  have  enough  of  thin 
enlargement  to  do,  and  will  become  familiar  with  it,  the 
Edwards  process  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  that  we  have;  but 
the  following,  in  most  hands,  will  be  found  quite  as  good, 
perhaps  better  : — Take  good  porcelain  collodion,  and  proceed 
to  coat  your  glass  for  transparency  (the  glass  having  been 
previously  clean  and  albumenized)  the  same  as  though  you 
were  making  a porcelain.  Print  from  negative  in  usual 
way  sufficiently,  so  that  when  toned  and  looking  through 
the  transparency,  all  the  detail  in  both  high-light  and 
shadow  will  be  seen.  A suitable  transparency  made  in  this 
way  will  give  an  almost  faultless  enlargement.  I have  used 
also  Carey  Lea’s  dry  process  with  success,  and  secured  some 
very  fine  transparencies. 


PORCELAIN  AND  WATCH- DIAL  PORTRAITS. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAW.* 

The  porcelain  glass  should  be  selected  with  the  utmost 
care.  Watch-dials,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  taken  as 
they  come.  Wash  your  plate  or  dial  in  a solution  of  lye, 
then  rinse  with  water,  and  place  them  in  a moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water ; wash 
thoroughly,  and  leave  plates  or  dials  in  a dish  containing 
pure  water. 

Prepare  albumen  solution  as  follows: — In  a quart 
bottle  put  in  some  pieces  of  broken  glass  ; drop  in  the 
white  of  an  egg,  to  which  add  twenty  ounces  water,  and 
one  drachm  liquid  ammonuia;  shake  thoroughly;  let 
stand  until  settled,  then  filter  through  a very  fine  sponge. 
Albumenizc  your  plate  or  dial,  and  set  away  on  blotting 
paper,  in  some  place  free  from  dust,  until  dry.  When  dry, 
flow  with  collodio-chloride,  which  you  will  make  as  follows  : 
In  a bottle  put  one  ounce  of  alcohol ; add  eight  grains 
citric  acid,  eight  grains  chloride  strontium.  In  another 
bottle  put  four  ounces  ether,  and  three  ounces  alcohol. 
Now,  in  a small  mortar  put  forty  grains  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  incorporate  in  the  alcohol  and  ether  by  speedily  and 
effectually  triturating  it  before  evaporation  of  the  ether. 
When  this  is  done,  add  fifty  grains  gun-cotton,  and  shake 
until  dissolved.  A few  drops  of  water  may  be  ground  up 
with  the  silver  before  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  added. 
Now  add  (in  the  dark  room),  a small  quantity  at  a time, 
the  solution  of  citric  acid  and  strontium,  shaking  thoroughly 
after  each  addition.  Let  settle.  Shake  up  the  collodio- 
chloride  half  an  hour  before  using.  If,  after  a few  weeks, 
the  collodio-chloride  shows  lack  of  sensitiveness,  add  two  or 
three  drops  liquid  ammonia.  After  flowing  plate  or  dial, 
and  when  dry,  fume  five  to  ten  seconds. 

loning. — Wet  your  plate  or  dial  with  pure  water,  then 
pour  over  a weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  soda ; wash 
thoroughly,  and  tone  in  your  regular  gold  bath  after  your 
prints.  Before  toning  the  porcelain,  add  a few  drops  acetic 
acid  No.  8,  until  blue  litmus  paper  is  reddened.  Tone 
same  as  prints,  wash,  and  fix  in  regular  hypo  bath . 
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STEREOSCOPES. 


THE  STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY  J.  II.  B. 

1 have  uever  been  able  to  ascertain  why  it  is  usual  to 
blacken  the  insides  of  stereoscopes,  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  a mistake  to  do  so.  In  the  common  form,  the  light 
is  admitted  through  a small  window  in  the  front  part  of 
the  instrument.  This  window  is  only  slightly  above  the 
picture,  and  only  admits  light  from  the  front.  The  photo- 
graph, therefore,  is  in  the  best  possible  position  for  any 
roughness  in  the  paper  to  be  made  unpleasantly  apparent ; 
the  cavities,  being  lighted  on  one  side  and  dark  on  the 
opposite,  are  distinctly  visible,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  light  was  reflected,  or,  still  better,  admitted 
from  all  sides,  or  vertically. 

It  is  only  in  viewing  a transparency  that  any  advantage 
is  gaiued  by  the  complete  darkness  of  the  inside  of  the 
stereoscope,  and,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  pictures  viewed  are 
paper  photographs,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  instru- 
ments adapted  to  seeing  pictures  of  that  description  with 
the  best  effect. 


<£0rnspn&nut. 

BLINDS  IN  TIIE  STUDIO. 

Sir,—  Some  time  ago,  I saw  in  the  News  a system  of 
working  blinds  in  the  studio,  by  Dr.  Vogel.  I worked  that 
system  formerly,  but  have  discarded  it,  as  1 found  it 
awkward  to  work,  having  to  push  the  blinds  aside  with  a 
long  rod  ; it  required  the  eyes  of  the  operator  to  be  directed 
to  the  blind  to  be  moved,  therefore  the  strong  light  of 
skylight  striking  the  eyes  of  the  operator  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the  sitter,  so  I devised  the 
following,  which  remove,  that  objection.  The  cost  is 
trifling,  doing  away  with  spring  rollers,  and  only  requiring 
a rod  length  of  skylight  and  a few  pulleys.  It  is  also  very 
easy  to  work,  as  I can  open  or  shut  our  whole  window  in 
less  than  half  a minute.  The  rod  which  we  used  formerly 
at  top  of  skylight  for  curtains  to  slide  on  we  now  use  for 
blinds  to  draw  over,  as  shown  in  diagram.  Size  of  blinds 


about  two  feet  by  length  of  skylight,  with  a seam  at  top  and 
bottom  to  receive  red  an  inch  by  half  inch,  same  as  in  foot 
of  ordinary  window  blinds ; a cord  is  attached  to  top  of 
blind,  and  passed  over  rod  at  top  of  skylight,  then  through 
double  pulley  at  eaves  down  through  pulley  on  back  wall, 
up  through  same  double  pulley  down,  through  pulley  at 
foot  ot  skylight,  attached  to  foot  of  blind,  as  shown.  The 
blinds  require  to  overlap  each  other  two  or  three  inches,  as 
they  are  apt  to  shift  a little  from  side  to  side  in  working. 
The  side  blinds  are  worked  with  a pulley  at  top  and  bottom 
of  side  light,  with  an  endless  cord  and  blind  attached,  as 
shown,  with  a thumb-screw  through  cheek  of  block  to  press 
on  pulley,  regulated  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  blind 
when  up. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  John  S.  Burnep. 


Sir, — l think  the  ideas  of  your  correspondent,  “ Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat,”  on  the  effect  of  prices  on  the  status  of 
photography,  very  erroneous.  Although  a low  price  does 
not,  as  a matter  of  course,  imply  inferiority  of  quality,  still 
I think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  teudency  of  low 
prices  is  certainly  in  that  direction. 

We  will  suppose  the  case  of  two  photographers,  the  one 
working  for  just  half  the  prices  of  the  other  : of  course  it 
follows  that  one  will  have  to  do  double  the  amount  of 
business  to  realize  the  same  amount  of  profit,  and,  conse- 
quently, being  more  pushed  with  business,  will  have  less 
time  to  devote  to  his  patrons,  and,  consequently,  be  under 
greater  temptation  to  scamp  his  work  ; whilst  the  other, 
having  more  time  to  devote  to  his  sitters,  the  retouching  of 
negatives,  auil  the  various  branches  of  the  art  which  require 
time  and  study,  will  be  able  to  do  so  with  less  strain  upon 
himself,  and  therefore  with  greater  probability  of  success. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  many  people  judge  of  an 
article — especially  a work  of  art — more  by  the  price  than 
by  its  real  intrinsic  merits.  In  my  practice  I rarely  meet 
with  any  who  grumble  at  the  price ; far  oftener  I hear  such 
remarks  as  these  : “ I would  rather  pay  more,  if  by  doing 
so  1 can  have  a better  picture or,  “I  don’t  mind  how 
much  I pay  if  I can  get  a first-class  carte.”  &c. ; thus 
clearly  showing  that  excellence  and  high  prices  are  most 
naturally  linked  together  in  the  public  mind.  Now,  1 do 
not  for  a moment  dispute  your  correspondent’s  right  to 
j produce  first-class  work  at  barely  remunerative  prices,  but 
1 do  think  it  foolish  and  unnecessary  to  do  so,  as  1 take  it 
that,  at  the  present  time,  both  middle  and  working  classes 
are  quite  able  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  good  work,  and 
will  appreciate  it  more  for  having  done  so  ; for,  after  all,  a 
photograph  is  an  article  of  luxury  and  refinement,  and  can 
scarcely  be  brought  under  the  same  rules  as  the  selling  of 
bread  and  cheese. 

I think  your  correspondent  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
himself  when  he  complains  of  ‘‘tobacconists,  confectioners, 
fancy  shopkeepers,  &c.”  taking  up  photography,  and  then 
goes  ou  to  say  that  he  does  not  “ know  in  what  way  photo- 
graphy differs  so  essentially  from  ordinary  business.”  A 
photographer  should  be  a man  of  artistic  taste  and  skill, 

I education  and  refinement,  and  be  possessed  of  a large 
amount  of  patience  and  numerous  other  virtues.  Surely 
these  things  have  their  market  value.  But  if  the  time 
comes,  predicted  by  your  correspondent,  when  the  quality  of 
work  now  done  for  10s.  shall  be  done  for  5s.,  the  common 
working  man,  as  far  as  pay  is  concerned,  will  be  in  a 
superior  position.  The  case  of  the  doctor  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  a parallel : his  services  are  absolutely  necessary  ; 
those  of  the  photographer  are  not  so.  We  never  hear  of 
sucli  men  as  Sims  Reeves,  Vernon  Iligby,  Santley,  &c., 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  status  of  their  profession  by 
singing  for  the  public  on  the  lowest  possible  remunerative 
terras.  Nor  did  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Turner,  &c.,  shed  lustre  on  their  art  by  selling  their  pro- 
ductions at  a price  calculated  to  clear  the  cost  of  paint, 
canvas,  and  wear  and  tear  of  brushes.  1 can  quite  agree  as 
to  the  importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to  raise  the 
quality  ot  our  woik,  but  cannot  see  why,  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  advisable  to  lower  the  prices. — I remain,  yours 
j truly,  Lawrence  Ellis. 

New  Street,  Wellington , Shropshire,  September  1 '2th. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S  TOOLS. 

Dear  Sir. — I am  anxious,  as  1 have  had  many  hints  from 
many  kind  friends,  to  do  something  very  small  in  return 
fur  their  kindnesses  to  me  as  a beginner  and  lover  of  the  art 
of  photography. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “ He  is  a bad  workman  who 
finds  fault  with  his  tools.”  As  regards  photography,  I 
dispute  the  dictum,  for  who  can  do  good  work  unless  bis 
studio  or  tent  be  light-tight,  or  unless  he  has  a basis  on 
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which  to  place  his  camera  (1  speak  of  out-door  work),  which 
is  both  firm  and  portable? 

First  and  foremost,  he  must  have  first-rate  legs  ; second, 
he  must  have  a good  camera  (and  there  are  lots  of  them)  ; 
and,  of  course,  no  man  in  his  senses  would  attempt  to  copy 
nature  or  anything  else  without  the  best  lenses  he  could 
procure.  But  however  good  these  latter  may  be,  they  are 
comparatively  useless  without  good  firm  legs. 

I only  began  photography  practically  a little  more  than 
two  Years  since,  but  I have  made  a study  as  well  as  an 
amusement  of  it.  I compound  my  own  collodion  and  every- 
thing else,  and  I think  1 have  perfected  my  own  legs. 
They  are  very  portable  and  light.  One  screw  each  raises  or 
lowers  them  (one  or  all  three)  at  will  ; they  are  so  fixed  at 
top  that  they  can  be  moved  anywhere  bodily,  without  col- 
lapsing ; and  ou  the  top  of  all  is  an  arrangement  which, 
once  the  legs  have  been  properly  levelled  and  firmly  placed, 
the  camera  can  be  turned  completely  round  without  the 
possibility  of  any  change  of  plane,  so  that  a panorama  may 
be  taken  without  the  least  trouble,  and  without  any  danger 
of  derangement  of  the  relative  parts  of  the  complete  circle. 
I have  myself  taken  one  of  a half  circle  on  five  10  by  8 
plates. 

My  first  legs  were  converted  from  a set  of  the  ordinary 
triangle-topped  tripod,  doubling  up  in  the  middle,  by  a 
carpenter  in  Italy;  but  since  I returned  to  England  Mr. 
Morley,  of  Islington,  has  completed  my  ideas,  and  made  me 
a second  set,  by  which  I can  raise  my  camera  to  about  seven 
or  eight  feet.  My  old  legs  do  very  well  up  to  five  or  six 
feet. 

I enclose  you  my  first  attempt  at  Rembrandtesque  effect 
out  of  doors.  Please  accept  the  others.  The  names  are  on 
the  back. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,' 

W.  H.  Parkyns. 

PS. — I must  apologise  for  the  very  bad  print  I have 
sent  you  of  the  Countess  Adiana.  Lady  Parkyns  has  given 
all  the  rest  away. 

Castle  Bank , Reigate,  September  lit h. 

[The  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  the  Rembrandtesque 
portrait  taken  in  the  open  air  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
other  prints  sent  are  very  charming. — Ed.] 

Ipotcs  atib  ($ttcrk<s. 

PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING. 

Sir, — "Grenatine”  desires  some  information  with  regard  to 
“ mechanical  printing.”  He  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
directions  that  have  appeared  in  the  News  and  Year-Book.  The 
Rochford  printing  press,  invented  and  sold  by  a practical  maker — 
Francis,  of  Rochford — and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  is  the’ 
thing  he  should  obtain.  Rollers,  ink.  and  all  necessary  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

I may  also  mention  that  if  Captain  Abney  would  appoint  some 
agent  for  the  sale  of  his  litho  ink  that  can  be  used  on  plain  paper 
instead  of  the  usually  prepared  paper,  he  will  do  good  service  to 
“ art  and  artists.” — Yours,  &c.,  Observer. 


SKYLIGHTS. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  opened  a column 
in  the  News  for  queries,  as  many  tyros  like  myself  may  thereby 
acquire  some  benefit  from  the  more  experienced  of  your  subscribers. 
There  are  a number  of  amateurs,  I have  no  doubt,  who  are  with- 
out a skylight  to  their  room,  and  I should  like  to  submit  the 
following  problem  : — I have  a room  ten  feet  high,  and  lighted 
from  two  sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  What  are  the  best 
arrangements  for  portraits  undei  the  circumstances,  and  colour  of 
background  ’—Yours  most  respectfully,  G.  Thompson. 


Drowtbiugs  of  Sflrictks. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  meetings  of  this  society  were  resumed  on  the  10th  iust., 
Thos.  Heywood,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 


The  minutes  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Messrs.  Thos.  Chilton 
and  J.  T.  Chapman  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Messrs.  Wade  and  Payne  were  elected  auditors  for  the  year. 

Mr.  John  Brier.  Jun.,  exhibited  a series  of  excellent  prints, 
chiefly  from  wet  collodion  negatives.  All  the  skies  were  printed 
from  beer  and  albumen  negatives.  Mr.  Brier  had  not  found  that 
process  very  reliable. 

Mr.  Atherton  exhibited  a number  of  view's  taken  by  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw, of  Buxton,  showing  the  capabilities  of  Ross’s  symmetrical 
lenses.  All  the  negatives  had  been  taken  ou  wet  collodion,  and 
some  of  them,  Mr.  Kershaw'  said,  had  been  kept  three  and  a-quarter 
hours  before  developing,  by  simply  wrapping  the  slide  in  a damp 
cloth.  C.  Adin,  Hon.  Sec. 

3Dalk  in  tfri  Stubiu. 

New  American  Journal. — A new  monthly  journal  has 
been  commenced  in  Chicago  which  pays  us  the  compliment  to 
use  our  name,  the  Western  Photographic  News  being  the  name 
of  the  new  venture.  It  is  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Stevens, 
who  13  proprietor  of  a large  photographic  warehouse  in 
Chicago.  There  is  some  promise  of  “go”  in  the  magazine, 
from  which  we  give  some  extracts  elsewhere. 

Enamelling  Photographs. — The  peculiar  effect  of  delicacy 
and  brilliancy  which  characterizes  a good  photograph  when 
finished  by  means  of  the  collodion  enamelling  process  has  of 
late  been  generally  recognized,  and  portraits  so  treated  have 
become  very  popular  with  the  public.  Many  photographers,  as 
we  constantly  learn  from  the  complaints  of  correspondents,  do 
not  succeed  well  in  applying  this  enamel.  A French  photo- 
grapher, M.  Leon  Favte,  has  recently  opened  an  establishment 
in  Loudon  where  he  undertakes  this  enamelling  for  the  pro- 
fession. We  have  examined  a large  number  of' specimens  of 
his  work  in  all  sizes,  admirably  perfect  in  finish,  without  sp9ck, 
blister,  or  defect  of  any  kind,  and  possessing  the  most  perfectly 
glossy  polish  which  can  be  desired. 

The  Photographs  of  the  Prince  Imperial.— The 
Correctional  Tribunal  of  Paris  bas  just  been  engaged  in 
heariug  a charge  brought  against  M.  Gue'rard,  dealer  in  photo- 
graphs, Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  M.  Vallentin,  photographer,  Rue 
Me'chain,  on  a charge  of  committing  an  infraction  of  Art.  22 
of  the  decree  of  the  10th  February,  1852.  By  the  terms 
of  that  law  no  drawing,  engraving,  &c.,  can  be  published, 
exposed,  or  sold,  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Minister 
ot  the  Interior.  In  the.present  case  the  incriminated  articles 
were  photographs  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  M.  Guerard  had 
applied  in  due  course  for  permission  to  introduce  into  Franco 
300,000  chromo-lithographic  portraits  of  the  Prince,  which  were 
to  be  executed  in  Belgium  ; and  of  those  he  had  received  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Those  had  been  distributed  in 
the  provinces,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  question  addressed  by 
M.  Ernest  Picard  to  the  Government  at  the  late  sitting  of  the 
Committee  of  Permanence.  But  others,  although  unauthorised, 
had  also  been  distributed,  and  the  police,  after  some  search, 
had  discovered  that  they  came  from  the  defendents.  At  the 
moment  the  commissary  entered  the  premises  of  M.  Vallentin 
he  was  found  pasting  photographic  copies  of  the  portraits  on 
cards.  In  his  defence  he  said  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was 
doing  wrong  ; he  had  received  an  order  from  M.  Guerard,  who 
admitted  the  fact,  and  declared  he  was  supplying  them  to 
M.  Haentjens,  who  asserted  that  they  were  duly  authorised, 
and  he  produced  a letter  from  that  gentleman,  affirming 
that  the  Marshal  President  had  himself  given  permission 
for  a hundred  thousand  of  those  photographs.  The  advocate 
of  the  defendants  declared  that  the  object  of  the  law  was 
to  prohibit  portraits  which  bore  emblems  in  such  a manner 
as  to  indicate  a pretender,  but  those  in  question  had  none, 
as  the  Prince  did  not  set  himself  up  as  a pretender,  and 
had  no  occassion  to  do  so.  The  court  found  the  accused 
guilty,  and  sentenced  M.  Guerard  to  a fine  of  500f.,  and 
M.  Vallentin  to  one  of  100f„  and  further  ordered  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  proofs  and  negatives. 

A Lubricator.— Iiy  S.  V.  Allen. — ‘ To  photographers 
using  a burnisher  I can  recommend  the  following  lubricator, 
which  1 have  found  all  that  can  be  desired  : — Take  four  ounces 
alcohol,  four  ounces  ether;  mix  in  a twenty  ounce  bottle. 
With  a sharp  knife  scrape  up  fine  two  slightly  rounded 
teaspoonfuls  of  French  soap ; put  the  soap  into  the  bottle 
containing  your  alcohol  and  ether,  and  give  the  same  a 
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vigorous  shaking.  After  sufficient  agitating,  add  to  the  whole 
eight  ounces  of  plain  (uuiodized)  collodion ; again  shake 
thoroughly,  and  your  lubricator  is  ready.  To  use,  when  your 
photographs  are  dry,  take  a very  fine  and  very  clean  sponge, 
and  apply  the  lubricator  ; apply  to  the  whole  surface  of  your 
picture.  It  will  dry  iu  a few  moments,  and  they  are  ready  for 
the  burnisher.” 


ferwg'flrt  touts. 


Alpha. — There  will  be  no  medals  or  prizes  at  the  forthcoming  exhi- 
bition, except  those  offered  by  Mr.  Crawshay  for  specific  competi- 
tion. See  article  on  another  page  on  the  subject. 

One  in  a Fix  is  not  quite  sufficiently  explicit  in  describing  his 
troubles.  A “ white  kind  of  deposit  on  the  collodion  film  ” is  a 
somewhat  indefinite  account  of  a difficulty.  This  deposit  may  be 
fog  from  various  causes,  or  it  may  be  the  matt  silver,  which 
assumes  the  form  of  slug-tracks  and  oyster-shells.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  probably  the  latter.  In 
either  case  it  may  arise  from  many  causes  ; but  the  most  common 
cause  of  the  matt  silver  stains  is  the  use  of  a horny,  repellent 
collodion  in  too  new  a condition.  Age  in  the  collodion  will  re- 
move it ; or  adding  a little  old  to  the  new  will  be  found  beneficial. 
Great  care  in  frequently  washing  the  inner  frames  of  the  camera 
may  aid  in  avoiding  the  difficulty,  and  always  allowing  the  plate 
to  rest  on  clean  pieces  of  blotting-paper  in  the  dark  slide  will  aid 
you.  2.  Crapiness  in  the  collodion  also  frequently  results  from 
the  collodion  being  somewhat  thick  and  glutinous  in  texture,  and 
sometimes  from  too  much  water  in  the  alcohol  used  in  making  it. 
Crapiness  is  often  the  result,  also,  of  unskilful  manipulation. 
Care  is  required  with  some  collodions,  in  coating  the  plate,  to  do 
it  somewhat  quickly,  and  keep  rocking  it  to  prevent  the  collodion 
film  from  forming  into  crapy  ridges.  3.  If  a negative  be  over- 
exposed it  will  be  full  of  detail,  but  flat  and  wanting  in  contrast. 
In  such  case  the  best  plan  is  to  intensify  after  fixing,  and  use 
rather  more  than  less  silver  than  usual  with  the  pvro  solution. 

S.  W.  O. — Your  work  is  exceedingly  creditablo  to  you.  The  medal- 
lion bust  is  the  best  of  the  three  sent.  The  other  two  have  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  are  really  very  brilliant  and  fine,  but  are  just  a 
trace  over-intensified,  so  as  to  leave  the  face  with  a trifle  less  softness 
and  modelling  than  might  be  desirable.  The  printing  is  unusually 
good.  So  far  ns  we  can  see,  there  is  no  need  to  increase  the  height 
at  the  eaves ; there  is  a positive  advantage  in  having  the  eaves 
low,  inasmuch  as  when  the  eaves  are  high  the  junction  of  the  side 
and  skylight  makes  a break  in  the  light  just  at  a point  where  it  is 
coming  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  sitter.  There  is  no 
special  advantage,  for  ordinary  card  work,  in  a wider  room,  except, 
sometimes,  the  convenience  of  working. 

J.  S.  Clarke  asks  how  he  is  to  obtain  “ that  virgin-like  whiteness 
which  is  sometimes  seen  on  vignette  portraits.”  We  are  a little 
puzzled  as  to  his  meaning.  Perfect  purity  in  whites  should  be 
attained  in  all  prints  if  tho  operations  are  properly  conducted. 
Any  lack  of  such  purity  may  be  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  such 
as  want  of  density  in  tho  whites  of  the  negative,  keeping  the  sensi- 
tive paper  too  long  before  toning  and  fixing,  exposing  it  to  light 
too  much  during  the  various  manipulations,  or  the  use  of  old  or 
acid  hypo.  If  our  correspondent  had  sent  an  example  of  the  im- 
perfect purity  of  which  ho  complains  wo  might  have  given  him 
more  specific  information. 

G.  Thompson. — We  print  your  query  in  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  as 
you  wish.  In  relation  to  the  best  mode  of  producing  portraits  in 
a room  lighted  by  two  windows  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  you 
have  omitted  an  important  detail  in  tho  matter:  you  do  not  state 
the  size  of  the  windows.  You  will  probably  find  the  best  plan  as 
follows: — If  one  window  face  the  north,  place  the  sitter  one  or 
or  two  feet  behind  it,  and  two  or  three  feet  from  it,  facing  a little 
towards  it.  If  tho  other  window  be  very  near,  it  may  require  the 
blind  partially  or  wholly  pulling  down ; if  at  some  distance,  it 
will  give  a soft  light  to  the  shadowed  side  of  the  face  without  a 
blind.  A grey  background  of  medium  tint.  Print  No.  1 is 
under-exposed,  and  produced  in  a bad  light;  No.  2 is  produced 
in  a bad  light,  lacks  vigour,  and  seems  a little  fogged.  It  is  not 
quite  sharp,  either  from  imperfect  focus  or  movement  in  tho  sitter. 
No.  3 is  best ; but  it  might  be  lighted  so  as  to  give  more  relief 
and  solidity. 

C.  Anthony. — Wc  regret  that  we  have  not  the  address  in  question. 
Halsted  Brook. — The  possession  of  a copyright  in  a photograph 
secures  to  you  the  solo  right  to  sell  and  publish  copies.  You  can 
secure  tho  copyright  in  any  photograph  you  produce  for  your  own 
purpose  by  having  it  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  Any  photo- 
graph you  produce  to  the  order  of  a customer  will  require  a written 
transfer  or  agreement  with  the  customer  to  secure  the  copyright 
to  you. 

Bon. — We  have  published  several  descriptions  of  the  solar  camera 
in  back  volumes.  You  will  find  one  on  page  102  of  our  eighth 
volume.  Unless  you  are  skilful  in  such  work  you  will  find  it 
wiser  to  buy  than  to  attempt  to  make. 


C.  Ferranti. — We  are  not  in  a position  to  speak  authoritatively, 
and  wo  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  the  pictures  in  question 
are  worked  upon,  having  only  seen  two  or  three  examples  once 
for  a few  moments  ; but  if  they  are,  as  Mr.  Ferranti  states,  only 
spotted  and  glazed,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  eligible  for  competi- 
tion. The  same  conditions  which  were  before  announced  will 
again  obtain.  There  will  be  no  ban  upon  a slight  and  legitimate 
amount  of  retouching,  the  judgment  of  the  jury,  we  understand, 
being  based  upon  the  whole  of  the  conditions  and  the  sum  of  the 
results. 

J.  G.  Fuller. — We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  restored  health  and 
sight.  Thanks  for  tho  examples  of  your  work,  which  are  very 
interesting.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  receiving  a detailed  articlo 
on  the  subject. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 

*„*  A little  delay  in  some  cases  may  occur  in  answering  questions, 

owing  to  the  Editor’s  absence  from  town  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Jlragslones,  near  Whitehaven , 36  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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.5 

3 

a 
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Direction  < 
Wind  at 
9 a.m. 

1 

G23 

62° 

62 3 

116 

29-80 

29  79 

29  00 

S. 

Fair  and  sunnv 

2 

61 

66  i 

60 

— 

2956 

23-57 

29  71 

S.S.W. 

Itain  morning  and  evening. 
Strong  wind  at  night 

3 

60 

60 

59 

118 

29-75 

29-80 

29  UU 

W.S.W. 

A little  rain  this  morning. 
Sunny 

Rain  till  about  1.30  p.m. 
Sunnv  afternoon 

4 

57 

57 

56 

— 

29-50 

29-52 

29-82 

- 

5 

56 

56 

54*5 

— 

29-58 

29  52 

29-46 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.in.  Quite 
a gale  at  night. 

6 

57*5 

59 

58 

101 

29-70 

29-74 

29-74 

N. 

Fair  and  sunnv.  "Windy 

7 

60 

63 

60 

— 

29-45 

29-45 

29-43 

W.S.W. 

Rain  a.m.  Sunny  p.m. 

8 

58 

50 

o / 

— 

29-43 

29-45 

29-50 

8. 

Fair  during  the  day.  Cloudy. 
Heavy  showers  at  night 

9 

56 

60 

56 

99 

29  01 

29-62 

29-47 

N.N.W. 

Rain  early  this  morning  and 
evening 

10 

60 

57 

29-40 

29-30 

S. 

Rain  morning  and  evening. 
Sunny  afternoon 

11 

58 

58 

57 

— 

29-35 

29  44 

29-45 

s.w. 

Rain  a.tn.  and  p.m.  Shower 
of  hail  a.m. 

1 12 

53 

59 

58 

— 

29-43 

29-48 

29' 46 

W.S.W. 

Rain  a.m.  Clear  p.m. 

13 

53 

59 

58 

— 

29-32 

29-20 

2910 

E.S.E. 

Rain  all  day.  Sheet  light- 
ning at  night.  Frequent 

14 

57 

54 

57 

29-20 

29  30 

29*56 

S E. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Strong 
wind  at  night 

15 

54 

56 

— 

— 

29*73 

29-71 

29-74 

S.W. 

Rain  a.m  and  p.m. 

16 

56 

62 

58 

98  3 

29-80 

29  81 

29-88 

S.W. 

Fair  and  clear 

17 

56 

61 

56 

— 

29*98 

30  01) 

30-2o 

S.S.E. 

Fair,  but  cloudy 

18 

60 

63 

62 

— 

2998 

30  08 

3021) 

— 

Fair,  but  cloudy 

19 

62 

— 

61 

119 

30-22 

— 

30-25 

w. 

Fair  and  sunny 

21 

62 

68 

64 

112 

30-30 

30-30 

30-40 

— 

Fair  and  sunny 

21 

64 

69 

64 

no 

29-43 

~ 

29-40 

N.N.W. 

Fair  and  sunny 

32 

62 

69 

58 

117 

30-37 

30  31 

30-37 

S.W. 

Fair.  Ratherhozy.  Thunder 
this  afternoon 

2: 

62 

66 

| 63 

117 

30-27 

30-25 

30-23 

5. 

Fair  anu  sunny.  Hazy 

24 

63 

67 

59 

116 

30-22 

3015 

30-00 

s. 

Fair  and  sunny.  Hazy 

•2. 

62 

69 

, <» 

118 

29-93 

29-91 

— 

s. 

Fair  and  sunny.  Hazy 

2C 

64 

66 

63 

— 

29-92 

29-90 

29-83 

S.S.E. 

Fair.  Rather  hazv 

2 

62 

64 

60 

— 

29-60 

29-52 

29-51 

S. 

Rain  until  about  7 p.m. 

2f 

58 

62 

56 

— 

29  6f 

29-6. 

N.W. 

Rain  p.m. 

2! 

52 

59 

| 56 

115 

29-47 

29-50 

29-51 

S.W. 

Rain  a.m.  & p.m.  Thunder 
p.m. 

31 

58 

62 

52 

— 

29-0-. 

29-62 

29-50 

— 

Rain  from  3 p.m.  Hazy  a.m. 

3 

58 

63 

| 58 

— 

29-43 

29-52 

29-50 

s. 

Fair  all  day.  Hazy 

From  the  above  data  1 arrive  at  the  following  : — 


Morning 
...  64® 
...  52 
...  58-9 
59-8  — 


69° 

54 

62 


64° 

52 

586 


Maximum  temperature  

Minimum  ditto  

Mean  ditto  

Mean  ditto  of  whole  ... 

Maximum  temperature  in  sun  — ...  119  ...  — 

Minimum  ditto  — ...  98  5 ...  — 

Mean  ditto  — ...  111*2  ...  — 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  ...  17 

Number  of  days  on  which  no  rain  fell 14 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  sunny 8 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy  6 

Migration  oi  Swallows.— Whilst  standing  by  the  edge  of  a pond  here, 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  I observed  a number  of  swallows— I should  say 
at  least  a hundred -congregated  together,  and  flying  round  and  round.  I 
have  only  seen  one  or  two  since,  so  that  it  seems  that  they  have  been  pre- 
paring for  their  departure  to  some  warmer  climate.  This  usually,  however, 
takes  place  near  the  end  of  September.  IIow  is  it  they  are  leaving  us  so 
soon  this  year ! 

Wind  S.  and  8.W.  prevailed. 

Bragstones,  September  2nd. 


Noons.  Nights. 


September  25,  1874. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

A Feat  in  Photo-Mechanical  Printing— Transit  of 
Venus:  the  Departure  of  the  Last  Party  of 
Observers. 

A Feat  in  Photo- Mechanical  Printing. — A striking  ex- 
ample of  the  aid  that  photography  may  lend  to  the  con- 
temporary press  is  afforded  in  a recent  number  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Graphic.  The  daily  issue  of  a large  illus- 
trated journal  such  as  this,  the  pages  of  which  are  bigger, 
while  they  are  quite  as  numerous,  as  those  of  the  best 
illustrated  weekly  papers  in  this  country,  is  of  itself  an 
object  for  wonder,  and  the  nature  of  the  cuts  and  en- 
gravings produced  is  generally  of  a high-class  nature. 
Indeed,  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a 
paper  can  possibly  be  produced  at  all,  for  the  number  of 
artists  and  engravers  engaged  on  a publication  of  the  kind 
would  be  exceedingly  large,  while  the  expenses  thereof 
must  be  unusually  heavy.  The  key  to  the  problem  is, 
however,  soon  found,  for,  on  examination  of  the  front 
page,  we  see  on  each  side  of  the  title  a little  engraving  : 
one  of  a printing  press,  the  other  of  a camera.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Daily  Graphic  has  constant  recourse  to  photo- 
graphy in  the  production  of  its  illustrations,  and  does  not, 
probably,  engage  half  the  number  of  draughtsmen  and 
engravers  which  such  a paper  would  have  required  ten  years 
ago.  Photography  is  employed  both  for  securing  sketches 
on  wood  direct  from  nature,  as  also  for  reproducing  line 
sketches  and  drawings  in  photo-type.  Sometimes,  there- 
fore, it  takes  the  place  of  the  draughtsman,  sometimes  that 
of  the  wood  engraver.  But  the  particular  example,  or 
feat  of  reproduction,  it  may  be  called,  to  which  we  parti- 
cularly wish  to  draw  attention,  is  a specimen  of  photo- 
lithographic work  of  unequalled  excellence.  The  only  pity 
is,  that  the  labour  was  not  expended  upon  a more  deserving 
subject.  The  Beecher-'l’ilton  scandal,  with  which  New 
York  has  resounded  for  the  past  month  or  two,  is  placed 
fully  before  the  public  in  the  shape  of  fifty- one  long 
columns  of  correspondence,  consisting  of  all  the  letters 
that  have  passed  between  the  parties  interested,  reproduced 
most  sharply  and  clearly  from  the  originals  by  means  of 
photo-lithography.  The  series  of  letters  have  been  slightly 
reduced  by  means  of  the  camera  before  being  transferred 
to  stone,  and  this  diminution  in  size  gives  the  whole  mass 
of  writing  a neatness  and  uniformity  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  At  the  end  of  the  journal  is  the  same 
matter  in  type  ; but  one  can  well  understand  that  those 
who  feel  any  interest  in  the  matter  at  all  would  much 
prefer  reading  the  letters  as  they  stand,  for  there  is  some- 
times as  much  to  be  gathered  from  a person’s  handwriting 
as  from  the  purport  of  his  note.  The  reader  may  here 
study  the  neat,  legible  caligraphy  of  Mrs.  Tilton,  as  aiso  the 
vigorous,  though  somewhat  scrawly,  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Beecher,  and  the  rapid  hand  of  Mr.  Tilton.  But  it  is  our 
province  merely  to  record  the  high  degree  of  excellence 
with  which  the  half  hundred  columns  of  MS.  has  been 
reproduced,  and  the  clean,  sharply-defined  character  of  the 
fac  simile,  which  amply  prove  how  very  much  can  be  done 
by  photography  if  one  has  only  the  patience  and  persever- 
ance to  work  out  some  of  the  many  ingenious  processes 
that  have  been  made  public.  It  is  singular  that  in  this 
country,  where  so  many  clever  mechanical  methods  have 
originated,  photo-engraving,  or  phototype  printing,  is 
comparatively  unknown. 

Transit  of  Venus  : Departure,  of  the  last  Party  of 
Observers. — The  last  party  to  be  sent  out  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  will  leave  London  next  week  for 
Alexandria,  with  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  in  charge  of  the 
photographic  work.  Most  probably,  two  or  three  stations 
in  Egypt  will  be  fixed  upon,  and  Captain  Abney  will  be 
in  command  of  one  of  them,  and  superintend  the  spectro- 


scopic, as  well  as  the  photographic,  observations.  With 
him  go  Captain  Browne,  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  besides  a party  of  Sappers  who 
are  to  act  as  photographic  assistants.  One  of  the  chief 
points  attended  to  in  making  preparations  has  been  the 
drilling  of  those  to  be  employed  in  the  photographic 
operations,  so  that  a clear  idea  may  prevail  as  to  the  work 
to  be  done  at  the  eventful  moment ; and  the  reason  for 
starting  so  early  for  the  different  stations  is,  that  sufficient 
time  may  be  at  hand  to  continue  this  drill  for  some  weeks 
before  the  services  of  the  staff  are  to  be  put  into  requisi- 
tion. By  adopting  this  system  of  discipline,  it  is 
anticipated  that  much  more  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  observers,  and  that  double 
the  number  of  pictures  will  be  taken  by  thus  having  a 
well  planned  division  of  labour,  and  a method  of  operating 
in  which  all  the  employes  have  been  thoroughly  drilled. 
It  is  Captain  Abney  who  has  organised  this  drill  and 
systematic  plan  of  operating.  All  the  Sappers  from  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  who  have  been  detailed  to  assist 
in  the  English  expeditions  scattered  over  the  globe  have 
been  personally  instructed  by  him.  Each  photographer- 
in-chief  has  three  of  these  drilled  assistants,  and  we  may 
expect,  therefore,  a goodly  number  of  pictures  from  each 
station  if  only  favourable  weather  prevails.  Lord 
Lindsay’s  party  sailed  in  his  lordship’s  private  yacht, 
which  was  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  the  observers 
and  assistants  numbering  thirteen  in  all.  Although  some- 
what small  for  the  long  journey  to  be  made,  the  vessel  is 
in  every  other  respect  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
the  hospitable  owner  has  taken  good  care  to  provision  his 
ship  abundantly  for  the  eight  months’  enterprise.  The 
Germans  have  been  very  active  in  the  matter  of  observing 
the  December  phenomenon.  In  July  last  a German 
expedition  set  out  for  Kerguelen’s  Land,  south-east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  we,  also,  have  a party  of 
observers  ; and  in  the  same  month  another  body — among 
whom  was  Dr.  Krone,  the  president  of  the  Dresden 
Photographic  Society — departed  for  the  Auckland  Islands. 
In  the  middle  of  August  a third  party  left  Berlin  for 
China,  travelling  by  Southampton,  Alexandria,  Ceylon, 
and  Singapore,  to  Tschifu.  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  was  to 
have  taken  charge  of  the  photographic  work  in  this  case, 
but  pressing  engagements  kept  him  at  home  at  the  last 
moment.  A fourth  expedition  will  set  out  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  whose  destination  is  Persia,  and  this  party  is 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Stolze,  of  Berlin,  who  was  editor  of 
the  now  extinct  Lichl,  and  president  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Berlin.  This  last-named  body  will  travel  over- 
land by  way  of  Tiflis.  All  our  own  expeditions,  with  the 
exception  of  those  destined  for  Egypt,  have  left  some 
time  ago. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  UNNECESSARY  WASTE  OF 
TIME  AND  SILVER. 

BY  E.  Z.  WEBSTER.* 

The  developings  and  first  washings  of  the  negative  arc 
rich  in  silver,  most  of  which  can  be  saved  by  using 
proper  means  and  care.  The  plan  recommended  in 
Anderson’s  “ Skylight  and  Darkroom  ” is  about  the  best, 
but  some  simpler  method  will  answer  very  well.  Any  large 
vessel  into  which  you  can  run  the  developings  and  first 
washings,  where  they  can  remain  undisturbed  long  enough 
to  settle,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  iron  in  the  deve- 
loper is  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  silver  held  in 
solution,  but  it  settles  slowly.  When  the  vessel  is  full,  let  it 
stand  a day  or  two,  and  then  decant  what  you  can ; filter 
the  remaining  liquid  through  a cloth  or  paper  filter. 
Another,  aud  perhaps  the  least  troublesome  plan,  is  to 
make  a long  conical-shapcd  bag  of  cotton  cloth  or  some 
similar  material,  which  can  be  suspended  in  a barrel  by 


• Concluded  from  page  447. 
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tacking  the  open  or  large  end  of  the  bag  around  the 
upper  end  of  the  barrel,  allowing  the  small  end  of  the  bag 
to  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  (of 
course  the  barrel  is  supposed  to  stand  on  one  end  and  the 
upper  head  is  removed).  The  waste  pipe  should  be 
inserted  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the  barrel  ; now  let  your 
developings  and  first  plate  washings  run  into  the  bag, 
which  will  act  as  a filter,  and  save  all  the  silver,  and  when 
you  have  obtained  sufficient  precipitate  to  make  it  pay,  you 
can  reconvert  it  to  a workable  condition  by  simply  sub- 
mitting the  precipitate  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  which 
will  dissolve  out  the  ferro-sulphate,  and  leave  a residuum, 
which  is  pure  silver,  requiring  only  to  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  then  dissolved  in  diluted  nitric  acid  ; the  acid  may  be 
driven  off  by  evaporation,  or  neutralized,  when  the  silver 
solution  becomes  ready  for  use. 

In  fixing  the  negative  some  operators  prefer  to  use 
cyanide  of  potassium,  but  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  most 
generally  used;  in  either  case  a shallow  dish  or  tray  large 
enough  to  lay  a number  of  negatives  in  face  up,  with 
solution  enough  to  well  cover  the  same,  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  economical,  liy  fixing  in  this  manner  the 
solution  becomes  rich  in  silver,  all  of  which  can  be  re- 
covered by  the  galvanic  process ; but  if  you  do  not  like 
to  fuss  with  a battery,  and  are  in  no  hurry,  you  can 
immerse  a piece  of  copper  or  a copper  plate  in  the  hypo  or 
cyanide  solution,  three  or  four  inches  square,  and  let  it 
remain;  the  pure  metallic  silver  will  be  deposited  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  and  when  desirable  to  do  so  you  can 
scale  off  the  silver,  and  reduce  it  with  nitric  acid,  evapo- 
rate, or  neutralize,  and  the  silver  solution  is  ready  for  use. 

Of  course  I am  aware  that  there  are  several  other  ways  of 
recovering  silver  from  the  solutions  above  mentioned,  but 
the  plan  he<e  recommended  is  the  most,  easily  managed  by 
the  majority  of  operators.  The  chlorides,  carbonates,  &c., 
are  also  easily  managed  ; but  the  sulphurets,  &c.,  require 
brains  and  other  conveniences  which  I do  not  propose  to 
furnish.  A great  deal  of  silver  might  be  retained  in  a 
workable  condition  by  using  a little  forethought.  For 
instance,  suppose  you  obtain  a large  open-mouth  bottle,  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  place  it  in  some  convenient  spot. 
Now,  when  you  rinse  out  your  negative  bath-holder,  pour 
the  first  rinsings  into  the  hottle,  and  when  you  have  done 
with  a filter,  just  drop  it,  while  wet,  into  the  same  bottle; 
do  the  same  with  blotting-papers,  sponges,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  which  becomes  saturated  with  the  negative 
solution.  By  constant  additions  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
gain  volume  and  strength,  and  an  occasional  stirring  will 
reduce  the  whole  to  a pulpy  mass,  which  should  be  strained, 
and  squeezed  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then  the  weak  solution 
thus  obtained  can  be  strengthened  with  new  silver,  or  by 
boiling  down,  and  is  ready  for  use  either  to  renew  an  old  or 
make  a new  bath. 

By  making  the  contents  of  the  slop-bottle  tolerably  strong 
of  nitric  acid,  the  silver  contained  in  old  dry  filters,  clip- 
pings, &c.,  can  be  reduced  and  utilized. 

The  advantage  of  some  simple  plan  of  avoiding  waste 
must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  stop  to  think  of  the 
foolishness  of  “ going  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  ” to  save 
a mere  fraction  of  the  silver  which  he  has  made  into  a 
conglomeration  which  could  be  avoided  with  less  trouble. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEAN'S  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BY  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D* 

8.  The  following  table  contains  a list  of  the  various  sub- 
stances subjected  to  experiment.  All  these  bodies  allowed 
the  less  refrangible  rays  to  pass,  but  cut  off  the  rays  of 

• Continued  from  page  44C. 


medium  and  extreme  refrangibility  wherever  absorption 
occurred  at  all 


Table  I. — Diactinic  Power  of  Solids. 


Name  of 
substance. 

Thickness,  in 
inches. 

Termina- 
tion of 
spectrum. 

i Relative 
lengths  of 
spectra. 

Remarks. 

Ice 

about  0 5 

170  5 

74-1 

Diamond*  (l) 

0 032 

155-5 

59-0 

Diamond  (m) 

0017 

159  5 

620 

Diamond  (A) 

0T82 

115-5 

190 

Sapphire  (24) 

073 

1160 

19-5 

Sapphiie  (B) 

0 093 

112-0 

15*5 

Faint  bluish  tinge. 

Sapphire  (n) 

012 

1110 

14  5 

Quartz  

0 16 

170-5 

74  0 

With  quartz  train. 

White  topaz 

019 

1620 

655 

Faint  image  of  spectrum . 

Mica  

0 007 

114  5 

180 

Oil  of  vitriol 

0*75 

1605 

64-0 

Sulph.  lime  (solid) 

about  0*3 

155-5 

59-0 

Sulph.  baryta  „ 

about  04 

151  5 

580 

Suiph.  magne.  „ 

0 34 

158-0 

61-5 

Sulph.  potash 

Sat.  sol.  0 75  in. 

159-5 

63  0 

Sulphate  soda 

,, 

159-5 

630 

Sulph.  ammonia... 

,, 

145-5? 

49-0. ’ 

Sulphate  zinc 

,, 

152-5 

560 

Alum  

159-5 

63  0 

Sulphate  iron 

,, 

1050 

8-5 

Pale  green. 

Sulph.  manganese 

,, 

144  5 

480 

Faint  pink. 

Sulphate  copper  ... 

,, 

112-5 

160 

Full  blue. 

Sulphite  soda 

,, 

127-5 

31.0 

Hyposulphite  soda 

„ 

108-5 

12  0 

Fluor-spar 

017 

170-5 

74  0 

Fluoride  sodium ... 

Sat.  sol.  0 75  in. 

159-5 

63  0 

Fluoride  ammo.  .. 

166-5 

70  0 

Hydro,  acid  s.g.  I T 

0 75  in. 

152  5 

560 

Rock-salt  (solid)... 

0 75 

159- 

63 -n 

Chloride  potas.  ... 

•Sat.  sol.  0 75  in. 

159-5 

63  0 

Chloride  ammo.  ... 

15.V0 

58  5 

Chloride  barium  .. 

153  0 

56-5 

Chlor.  strontium  .. 

1520 

55  5 

Chloride  calcium... 

1470 

50-5 

Chloride  zinc 

145-5 

49-0 

Chlor.  manganese 

104-5 

80 

Faint  rose  colour. 

Chlor.  tin  (SnCl)... 

Strong  solution. 

108-5 

12-0 

Spectrum  cut  off  abruptly 

Chlor.  tin  (SnCte) 

114  5 

180 

Spectrum  cut  off  abruptly 

Cli.  Arsenic  (AsCla) 

Liquid. 

101-5 

5 0 

Spectrum  cut  off  abruptly 

Corrosive  sub.  ... 

Sat.  sol.  0 75  in. 

128-5 

32-0 

Spectrum  cut  off  abruptly 

Bromide  sodium  ... 

144-5 

48-0 

Bromide  potas.  ... 

114-5 

48-0 

Iodide  sodium  ... 

1 14  5 

18-0  ) 

Spectra  terminate 

Iodide  potassium 

114.5 

180  i 

abruptly 

Cyanide  potas.  ... 

105  5? 

90.' 

f Prepared  by  Liebig’s 

Cyanide  mercury... 

,, 

1 15  5 

49-0 

t process. 

Sulpho.  potas. 

,, 

1 12  5- 

16  0? 

Slightly  yellowish. 

Hydrate  soda 

„ 

131-5 

35-0  I 

From  sulphate  by  prccipi- 

Hydrate  potash  ... 

,, 

129  5 

33  0 i 

tation  with  baryta. 

Hydrate  ammonia 

Sp.  gr.  0-915 

170-5 

74  0 

Rather  feeble  spectrum 

Hydrate  baryta  . . 

Sat.  sol.  075  in. 

158  0 

61  5 

Hydrate  strontia... 

1500 

53  5 

Hydrate  alumina 

( Strength  of  sol. 

146  0 

49  5 

Crum's  solution. 

Hydrate  silica  ... 

( not  determnd 

1520 

55-5 

Dialysed  from  hydro- 

Carbonate  soda  ... 

Sat.  sol.  075  in. 

1460 

49-5 

chloric  solution. 

Carbonate  potash 

,, 

1460 

49  5 

Fromignited  bicarb. 

Iceland  spar 

0-35 

1600 

03-5 

Bicarb,  soda 

Sat.  sol.  075  in. 

1450 

48-5 

Bicarb,  potash  ... 

„ 

1420 

45-5 

Sesquicarb.  ammo. 

. 

1520 

55-5 

Boracic  acid 

n 

1430 

46  5 

Faint  beyond  109 

Borax  

158-5 

620 

Phosphoric  acid  ... 

,, 

117  5! 

21-0 

Phosphate  soda  i 

( Sol.  of  60  gr.  ) 

Equal  weights  of  same 

HO,2NaO,POs)  1 

I of  dried  salt  ( 

salt ; one  dried  at  300° 

Pyrophos.  soda  i 

) in  1 oz. of  1 

1'.,  the  other  ignited. 

2NaO,POs  j 

' water.  / 

Triarseniatesoda  ( 
(3NaO,AsOs)  j 

Sat.  sol.  075  in. 

127-5 

31-0 

Arsenic  acid 

119-5 

230 

Chlorate  potash  ... 

145-5 

490 

Nitric  acid 

Sp.  gr.  1'3 

100-5 

10-0 

Colourless. 

Nitrate  soda 

Sat.  sol.  0 75  in. 

112  5 

16-0 

All  the  spectra  of  the 

Nitrate  potash  ... 

112-5 

16  0 

nitrates  are  cut  off 

Nitrate  ammonia. . 

112-5 

160 

sharply. 

Nitrate  lime 

112-5 

16  0 

Nitrate  magnesia 

” 

112-5 

16-0 

* I am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  W.  If.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  for 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  diamonds  and  sapphires  alluded  to  above. 
/ was  a slice  of  diamond  bounded  by  cleavage  planes  from  the  Warburton 
collection,  m a somewhat  thinner  slice  from  the  same  collection.  A a 
large  octahedral  diamond  from  the  llumian  collection.  All  these  were 
colourless.  The  sapphire  24  was  a a large  six-sided  prism  from  the  Brooke 
collection  ; that  marked  B was  a smaller  prism  of  a faint  bluish  tinge  from 
Professor  Miller's  own  collection,  n is  a colourless  crystal  of  sapphire  from 
the  Warburton  collection.  I made  an  application  to  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  for  permission  to  use  some  of  the  limpid  specimens  in  their 
collection,  but  was  informed  that,  even  lor  such  a purpose,  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment forbids  them  to  allow  any  mineral  to  pass  off  their  premises.  Mr. 
Maskelvue  was  kind  enough  to  lend  me  a fine  colourless  topaz  from  his  own 
collection. 
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Table  I. — ( continued). 


Name  of 
substance. 

Thickness,  in 
inches. 

Termina- 
tion of 
spectrum . 

| Relative 
| lengths  of 
| spectra. 

Remarks. 

Nitrate  baryta  ... 

Sat.  sol.  O' 75  in. 

111-5 

150 

Nitrate  strontia  ... 

,, 

111  5 

15  0 

Nitrate  nickel 

absbd. 

00 

Intense  green  solution. 

Nitrate  load 

111-5 

15  0 

Subnit.  mercury... 

»* 

111-5 

15-0 

Nitrate  silver 

1060 

9 5 

Acetic  acid 

Glacial,  liquefied 

1125 

100 

Spectrum  ends  abruptly. 

Acetate  soda 

Sat.  sol.  0 75  in. 

144  5 

480 

Acetate  potash  ... 

113  5! 

170? 

Acetate  ammonia 

144-5 

480 

Acetate  baryta  . . . 

115-5! 

19  or 

fVerv  faint  brownish 

Acetate  lime 

»» 

115-5? 

19  0! 

(.  tinge  in  liquid. 

Acetate  lead 

130-5 

34  0 

Tartaric  acid 

127-5 

31-0 

Tartrate  soda 

144  5 

480 

Tartrate  potash  ... 

144  5 

480 

Rocli.  salt  (NaO,  1 
KO.CsHiOio)  j 

If 

144  5 

480 

Tart. emetic  (KO,  ( 
Sb03CsIl40io  ) 

If 

131-5 

350 

Citric  acid 

133  5 

37  0 

Oxalic  acid 

114  5 

18-0 

Oxalate  potash  ... 

117-5 

210 

Oxalate  ammonia 

124-5 

270 

Sugar-candy  \ 

Milk  sugar  ) 

| 60  gr.  in  200  ) 

150-5 

600 

( gr.  of  water.  1 

151-5 

55  0 

Gum  arabic 

Mucilage. 

113  5! 

10  0 

Slightly  opalescent. 

Silicate  soda 

Sat.  sol.  075  in. 

108-5 

120 

Faraday’s  op.  gls. 
Flint  glass 

0-54 

101-5 

5 0 

Pale  yellow. 

068 

105-5 

9 0 

Window  sht.  glass 

007 

112  5 

10  0 

Hard  Bohemian  „ 

018 

1145 

180 

Plate  glass 

0-22 

111  5 

150 

Crown  glass 

0'74 

100  5 

10-0 

Greenish. 

Thin  gls.fonnicros. 

0 009 

110-5 

20  0 

The  photographic  impression  of  each  spectrum,  in  every 
case  quoted  in  this  table,  commences  at  96-5,  and  the 
number  inserted  in  the  table  in  the  second  column  of 
figures  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  most  refrangible 
rays  transmitted  by  the  compound  under  examination 
ceased.  The  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  figures  repre- 
sent the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the  unit  of  the  scale  being 
one  millimetre. 

9.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  saline  compounds  in  the 
foregoing  table,  the  results  given  are  those  obtained  by 
forming  a saturated  solution  of  the  compound  in  distilled 
water,  and  decanting  the  liquid  after  it  had  become  clear 
by  standing.  It  is  not  advisable  to  filter  in  these  cases,  as 
the  introduction  of  minute  quantities  of  certain  com- 
pounds— especially  of  some  of  organic  origin — greatly  im- 
pairs the  transparency  of  the  liquid  to  the  rays  which  pro- 
duce chemical  action. 

The  solution,  duly  prepared,  was  then  placed  in  a small 
trough  made  by  cutting  a notch  in  a piece  of  plate  glass 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  sides  of  the 
trough  being  completed  by  thin  plates  of  polished  quartz, 
which  were  pressed  by  means  of  bands  of  caoutchouc 
against  the  ground  surfaces  of  the  plate  glass.  No  cement 
was  employed,  and  the  trough  was  taken  to  pieces  and 
cleansed  between  each  experiment,  a stratum  of  liquid 
0-75  inch  thick  being  used  in  each  case. 

10.  In  the  preparation  of  the  various  compounds  for 
examination  much  care  was  taken  to  employ  the  materials 
in  a state  of  purity.  In  one  or  two  instances,  however,  it 
has  happened  that  an  acid  which  usually  forms  highly 
diactinic  salts  has  exhibited  an  anomalous  and  excessive 
absorptive  power,  although  in  combination  with  a base 
which,  in  other  instances,  furnishes  strongly  diactinic  salts. 
Here  some  impurity,  in  quantity  so  small  as  to  escape  the 
tests  in  ordinary  use,  but  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light, 
has  probably  been  present,  aud  has  impaired  the  diactinic 
capacity  of  the  substance.  Cases  in  which  such  impurity 
is  suspected  are  indicated  in  the  table  by  the  mark  (?) 
subjoined  to  them. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  solution  of  a salt  in 
water  always  to  a certain  extent  impairs  the  diactinic 
quality  of  the  liquid,  however  limpid  the  solution  may  be, 


producing  an  effect  which  may  be  compared  to  opalescence 
or  turbidity  in  a liquid  employed  in  the  transmission  of 
luminous  rays. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA 
IX. 

Printing-Frames,  etc. 

In  the  matter  of  printing-frames,  American  photographers 
are  ingeniously  practical,  and  several  forms  in  use  there 
are  unknown  in  this  country.  Air.  Hearn  confines  himself 
to  a description  of  those  he  has  found  best. 

The  Printing-Frames. — For  the  purpose  of  printing  from 
the  negatives  upon  the  sensitive  paper,  printing-frames 
are  constructed.  The  sizes  of  these  printing-frames  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  negatives.  The  imperial  and 
the  common  card  negatives  are  generally  made  upon 
5 by  8 glass ; then  the  printing-frames  intended  for  this 
size  glass  should  have  this  dimension  on  the  bed  of  the 
frame.  The  whole-size  negatives  should  be  made  on 
either  the  G£  by  8£,  7 by  9,  or  even  the  8 by  10  size  glass, 
and  for  the  printing  of  them  a larger  frame  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  which  should  have  (as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
frame)  a bed  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  different  size 
negatives.  Besides  the  bed  printing-frame  there  is  also 
another  kind  of  frame  used,  which  is  called  the  flat 
printing-frame. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  printing-frames  should 
be  made  of  some  well-seasoned  hard  wood,  as  they  are 
exposed  in  all  climates  and  temperatures.  The  depth  of 
the  bed  printing-frames  depends  on  the  particular  use  that 
the  frame  is  to  be  put  to.  For  instance,  a certain  kind  of 
frames  are  made  for  printing  plain  or  medallion  prints, 
and  another  kind  for  printing  vignettes. 

“Now,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  essential  that  the  frame 
should  be  made  deeper  than  in  the  former,  because,  in 
printing  vignettes,  greater  softness  is  thereby  given  to  the 
prints  if  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  negative 
and  the  vignetting  card  frame. 

“ You  ask,  Why  not  make  all  of  the  frames  deep,  as 
they  will  be  much  more  handy  ? Because  that  depth  of 
the  frames  will  cast  a shadow  over  the  impressions  on  the 
negatives  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  them  obliquely,  and 
thus  ruin  the  prints  ; but  this  may  be  remedied,  and  the 
frames  all  made  quite  deep,  by  placing  them  when  printing 
up  to  the  sunlight.  This  is  not  always  advisable,  however. 

“ In  speaking  of  deep  (raised)  printing-frames,  1 
refer  more  to  small  ones,  as  5 by  8,  by  8|,  &c. 

rather  than  to  the  largest  sizes,  viz.,  11  by  14, 
14  by  18,  & c. ; for  in  the  case  of  the  common  card  aud  the 
so-called  cabinet,  we  can  obtain  by  far  better  vignettes 
by  printing  them  by  means  of  common  cardboard,  of  a 
suitable  size  and  shape,  opening  and  raised  printing-frames, 
than  we  can  with  the  wooden  block  ; while,  with  the  larger 
sizes,  I prefer  the  nicely  made  vignette-frames.  However, 
more  of  this  will  be  written  of  hereafter. 

“The  backboards  of  the  frames  should  also  be  made  of 
well-seasoned  wood,  and  the  springs,  which  should  be 
attached  to  them,  should  be  made  of  good  spring  brass, 
and  so  arranged  to  them  that  they  will  give  an  even  and 
gentle  pressure  to  the  negative  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
frame,  and  the  backboard  fastened  in. 

“ The  springs  meet  the  backboard  of  the  smaller  frames 
in  one  place,  which  is  generally  the  centre  of  the  frame  ; 
but  in  the  large  frames  they  meet  the  backboard  in  two 
places,  and,  for  convenience,  are  not  attached  to  the  back- 
board,  but  to  the  frame  itself,  swinging  back  and  forth  at 
will  by  means  of  the  hinges. 

“ The  backboard  should  have  soft  pieces  of  cotton  flannel 
glued  to  it,  napped  side  out,  on  that  side,  of  course,  which 
is  to  be  placed  nearest  to  the  negative.  This  give  a soft 
cushion  to  the  backboard,  which  is  a desirable  thing.  As 
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a general  thing,  loose  pads  are  placed  in  the  frame  on  to 
the  sensitive  paper,  but  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
this  if  there  is  one  or  more  good  pieces  glued  to  the  back- 
board.  The  printing-frames  thus  far  described  have 
consisted  of  two  parts,  the  frame  and  the  backboard  ; 
but  there  is  another  very  good  frame  (see  fig.),  which 


is  very  popular  among  printers  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience when  printing  the  crescent  line  on  the  medallion 
prints,  as  well  as  for  various  other  uses.  Its  construction 
is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a flat  piece  of  some  hard  wood, 
the  width  of  which  is  cut  into  two  pieces  in  such  a way  as 
to  have  one  piece  one-third  larger  than  the  other.  The 
separate  pieces  are  now  joined  together  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  small  hinges. 

“A  button  is  fastened  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  pieces. 
This  button  should  be  large  enough  to  keep  the  two  pieces 
together  when  it  is  buttoned.  This  arrangement  will 
permit  of  the  larger  of  the  two  pieces  being  lowered  or  not, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  printer.  The  reason  of  this 
will  at  once  be  obvious. 

“ On  the  front  part  of  the  board,  and  at  the  lower  part 
of  it,  two  or  three  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  should  be  tacked, 
which  will  give  the  paper,  when  laid  upon  it,  a soft,  yet 
sufficiently  hard  cushion  for  the  purpose  required. 

“ The  negatives  are  kept  in  place  on  these  boards,  if 
printing  is  to  be  done,  by  means  of  some  spring  brass 
with  wooden  feet,  each  foot  (two  in  number)  being  made 
of  a piece  of  wood  two  inches  long,  one -third  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  about  one-half  of  an  inch  thick. 

“ These  feet  are  fastened  to  one  end  of  each  spring  by 
means  of  some  screws ; they  are  so  fastened  that  they  will 
move  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  printer.  The  other  end 
of  these  springs  is  fastened  to  the  lower  corners  of  the 
board. 

“The  wooden  feet  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  pasteboard  (attached  to  the  vignette  blocks)  close  on 
to  the  negative,  as  well  as  to  have  the  broad  surface  of  the 
wood  on  to  the  negative  rather  than  the  brass  itself,  as  the 
latter  is  very  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  negatives. 

“ Never  use  the  common  iron  springs  in  vignetting,  as 
they  are  very  likely  to  slip  and  break  the  negatives. 

“ Keeping  Tally. — There  are  various  methods  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  account  of  the  number  of  prints 
obtained  from  the  negatives. 

“ One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  bally  that  I have  ever 
seen  or  used  I will  here  give.  It  is  both  simple  and  con- 
venient, and  there  is  no  need  of  any  mistake  whatever  if 
the  printer  is  attending  to  his  business. 

“There  are  many  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
other  devices  of  keeping  tally,  and  the  greater  part  of 
these  are  the  liability  of  mistakes  occurring  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  the  inconvenient  manner  of  keeping  the 
tally. 

“The  materials  used  for  this  purpose  are  a soft  lead- 
pencil  and  some  strips  of  common  erasible  tablet.  A part 
of  the  main  printing-frame  is  cut  away  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  part  should  be  the  back  part  of  the  frame,  so 
that,  in  taking  a print  off,  the  printer  will  be  reminded  to 
make  a mark  or  tally  for  it,  his  attention  having  been 


attracted  by  seeing  the  tablet.  The  necessity  for  cutting 
away  a part  of  the  frame  is  because  the  surface  of  this 


Keeping  Tally. 

tablet  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  board, 
for  then  it  will  not  be  rubbed  and  scraped  by  contact  with 
other  boards,  and  thus,  in  a very  short  time,  ruin  the 
tablet,  which  it  would  do  if  precautions  were  not  taken  to 
the  contrary.  This  tablet  can  be  glued  to  the  board,  or 
tacked  with  one-ounce  tacks. 

“ It  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the  cut  that  ten  prints 
have  been  printed  from  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame, 
and  when  two  more  are  printed  the  older  will  be  done. 
When  this  negative  is  finished  the  marks  on  the  tablet  can 
be  erased  with  a damp  rag,  and  the  negative  placed  away. 
Another  negative  is  placed  in  the  frame,  the  number  of 
prints  wanted  are  placed  at  the  left  of  the  tablet,  and  then 
this  negative  is  ready  to  be  printed,  and  the  tally  kept  as 
before. 

(lo  be  continued.) 

o 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ROYAL  CORNWALL 
POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION. 

Judges'  Report. 

The  following  is  the  report  on  the  photography  at  the  last 
exhibition,  the  judges  being  Messrs.  T.  Hart,  J.  F.  Benson, 
W.  Naylor  Came,  and  J.  F.  Trull. 

Section  I. — Professional. — lu  this  section  the  number  of 
exhibits  is  very  fair,  and  we  notice  with  pleasure  several 
new  names,  amongst  whom  are  Mr.  G.  Cooper,  of  Hull,  and 
Mr.  F.  Hudson,  ot  the  Isle  of  Wight.  To  the  latter  the 
judges  have  awarded  a second  silver  medal  for  landscape, 
“ Bonchurch  Valley,”  No.  572.  It  is  a very  fine  photo- 
graph, full  of  atmospheric  effect,  combiued  with  soft 
gradations  of  light  and  shade.  A second  silver  medal  is 
also  awarded  to  No.  564,  ‘‘Bits  in  Devon,”  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  A.  Grant.  It  may  here  be  favourably  remarked 
that  the  softness  displayed  in  these  landscapes  is  seldom 
met  with  in  the  dry-plate  process. 

Messrs.  Alfred  and  John  Bool  are  awarded  a first  bronze 
medal  for  the  charming  “ Ruins  of  Waverley  Abbey,” 
No.  577. 

A second  bronze  medal  is  awarded  for  the  beautiful 
landscape  by  N.  King,  No.  558. 

For  untouched  enlargements,  a first  bronze  medal  is 
awarded  to  a charming  head  and  bust  of  a lady,  by 
Netterville  Briggs  (No.  609),  the  artistic  pose  of  which, 
combined  with  the  life-like  expression,  could  not  be 
surpassed. 

In  portraiture,  tho  first  silver  medal  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  George  Cooper,  of  Hull,  for  the  beautiful  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  (No.  620),  highly  commended  for  its  lighting, 
pose,  and  brilliancy  of  tone.  The  judges  are  much  pleased 
with  his  grand  display  of  pictures,  aud  hope  to  meet  with 
his  name  another  year. 

The  first  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  the  “ Painter’s 
Studio,”  by  H.  Garrett  Cocking  (No.  611). 

The  vignetted  cretaceous  pictures  are  highly  commended 
for  their  softness,  and  beauty  in  the  manipulation. 

“Oxen,”  by  David  Hedges  (No.  565),  is  highly  com- 
mended for  sharpness  and  detail. 

Section  II. — Amateur. — In  this  section  the  judges  have 
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awarded  a second  bronze  medal  to  “ A Study  from  Life,’ 
by  Cecil  Wray  (No.  654). 

Some  successful  transparencies  on  glass,  by  C.  A.  Fernelev, 
are  highly  commended  lor  their  brilliancy  of  manipulation. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  CARL  PRETZEL. 

[The  fun  of  the  following  example  of  the  imperfect 
English  pronunciation  of  a German  will  probably  strike 
English  readers  less  than  it  does  Americans,  amongst  whom 
a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  German 
immigrants.] 

Photographically  shpeakin,  der  art  ofdookin  pigtures  vas 
a complimented  cases  ; but  der  more  vat  you  lit'  der  longer 
you  find  it  out.  Dhere  ish  no  doubt  of  a possibilidy  dot  if 
der  inwention  vas  diskofered  B.C..  we  might  hafe  had  a goot 
pigture  of  Atam  and  Efe,  uud  a pigture  of  Cain  in  der  atti- 
toot  of  shlewin  his  brodder  Abel.  Vat  a beaudifull  ting 
dot  would  hafe  been,  to  have  handed  ub  to  our  children. 
How  like  der  deuce  it  would  oberate  ou  der  minds  of  der 
youth  of  to-day,  und  would  teach  era  liefer  to  shlew  dheir 
brodders,  efen  iu  fun.  But  der  minds  of  dose  days  couldnd 
been  developed  yoost  yet,  or  dhey  might  have  seen  how 
easy  dot  vas,  for  to  sot  shtill  a couple  minnoots,  und  look 
shteady  at  a shmall  piece  of  paper,  vhile  a feller  vas  lookin 
a shmall  box  through  at  you.  Dose  minds  vas  pooty  dull, 
und  in  dose  days  when  old  llum m vas  chasing  dot  abble 
peddler  ofer  der  economized  shtreets,  sh  teal  in  his  fruits,  he 
couldnd  afford  to  shtop  und  dook  in,  on  his  mind,  dot 
which  would  gif  some  reflections  back. 

How  much  would  mudder  Efe  hale  gifen  to  had  a pigture 
of  leedle  Abel,  after  he  got  shlewed.  Veil,  I baud  you  she 
would  yoost  gif  more  as  a ten  toller  greenbacks. 

Efen  myself  would  like  to  hafe  a photograph  of  my  fore- 
fadder  Efe,  vedder  it  was  “ full-length  ” or  bust.”  I would 
willinly  be  “ busted  ’’  to  hafe  one. 

I would  radder  have  a photograph  of  ray  frow,  dhen  hafe 
der  old  woman  herself,  because,  dhere  sots  der  image  in  all 
her  nadif  simplicidy.  She  got  a shmile  on  her  feadures, 
und  her  white  hands  all  filled  full  mit  a shilling  pair  of 
gloves.  But  of  der  inside  out  of  der  pigture,  mine  Got! 
vat  a change.  Dot  shmile  dhen  vas  dhere  yet,  und  dhcm 
hands  vas  all  full  mit  hair,  und  dot  hair  vas  onde  mine.  It 
vas  now  pooty  seldom  of  my  head. 

Some  phodographers  could  dook  pigtures  so  nadural,  dot 
dhey  vas  much  besser  preferred  dhen  dheir  orriginals.  I 
hafe  heard  of  some,  dot  der  orrigiual  vas  efen  besser  dhen 
der  pigtnre.  But  dis  cases  vas  seldom. 

Der  atfanced  phodographer  vill  laber  to  got  a heffenly 
shmile  on  der  feadures  of  del-  belated  damsel,  und  vill  cofer 
der  wrinkles  ub  on  der  face  of  der  antiquated  maiden. 
Ven  he  vas  do  dot  successfully,  be  vas  make  more  as  a barrel 
of  gold. 

A x-eyed  friend  of  mine  ish  in  dei  pish  ness,  und  I called 
on  his  house,  oue  day-times,  to  got  ackwainded  mit  der  vay 
dot  de  vas  dook  pigtures.  I oney  shtop  so  long  vat  I could 
saw  how  it  vas  done,  und  so  gwick  I got  me  introduced  to 
der  chemicalities,  I yoost  shtart  me  Tight  away  gwick,  der 
pishness  in.  I found  me  pcoty  gwick  out  dot  der  *•  bath  ” 
vas  for  der  pigtures,  not  for  min'eself,  and  dot  afder  I had 
dook  me  one  shwim  in  dot  bath,  I found  me  out,  1 dhen  vas 
not  cut  out  for  a pigture  dooker.  I vas  learn,  und  had  drank 
myself  in,  oney  one  shmall  knowledge  of  der . pishness, 
vhich  proofed  more  of  a detriment  dhen  good,  on  ackound  1 
vas  ignoronter  of  der  ballance. 

By  my  cidy,  we  hafe  a goot  many  goot  phodographers, 
und  dhey  dook  goot  pigtures.  But  of  em  all  I dink,  so  far 
vat  I could  see,  dot  Mister  Chromo  vas  dook  der  best  pigture 
ot  any  odder  feller  in  der  town. 

I reckermemper  oDce  dot  I had  a pigture  dooken.  I vent 
on  der  place  where  dhey  keeb  pigtures  for  sale.  I asked 
der  man  dat  I vanted  to  got  a pigture  of  mineself.  I looked 


me  at  all  der  faces  dot  vas  hung  ub,  but  I didrul  see  vas  mine 
already.  So  I yoost  told  him  dot  I would  go  on  atinoder 
place,  but  dot  man  told  me  if  I vanted  “ a pigturo  I must 
sot  for  him.”  Veil,  1 say  alrite,  und  I sot  me  down.  Der 
teller  dook  his  box  und  commenced  der  oberation.  Yoott 
(Mien  a muskeedler  come  pbly  of  my  noze,  und  vas  make  me 
more  boddcr  as  a hundred  tollars.  I couldnd  keep  shtill : 
1 vas  blow  him  avay,  but  he  coined  all  der  vhile  hack,  und 
1 got  me  so  mat  I kicked  myself.  Der  pigture  got  cooked, 
on  a leedle  vhile,  und  vhile  l could  saw  me  a goot  resern- 
plance  to  der  inuskeedler.  Der  liberator  vas  sliworc  it  wa«  a 
goot  images  of  mineself. 


£>c«nt  patents. 

BURNISHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES. 

BY  O.  P.  CHITCRERSON. 

Tin:  provisional  specification  which  follows  describes  a 
press  similar  to  Weston's  Patent  Burnisher,  end  was  not 
proceeded  with,  ive  believe,  because  it  was  found  to  be  an 
infringement  of  that  instrument: — 

*•  The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  construction  of  a machine 
or  apparatus  for  burnishing  photographic  cartes-de-visite  and  other 
pictures,  thereby  imparting  to  such  pictures  abrilliancy  of  appear- 
ance and  depth  of  tone  unattainable  by  other  processes.  This 
object  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  a burnishing  bar  made  of 
steel  or  other  suitable  material,  and  heated  by  a spirit  lamp,  gas 
jet,  or  otherwise,  and  a pressure  roller,  the  carte-de-visite  or  other 
picture  being  placed  upon  the  said  burnishing  bar  and  between  the 
same  and  the  roller,  und  moved  by  the  latter  to  and  fro  over  the 
said  bar.  Upon  a stand  or  frame  'of  cast  iron  or  other  suitable 
material  I mount  a plate  of  any  suitable  metal.  Over  this  plate  I 
place  the  aforesaid  burnishing  bar,  which  may  be  made  of  steel  or 
other  metal,  or  of  any  other  suitable  material.  The  top  surface  of 
said  bar  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  and  must  always 
be  kept  clean.  Below  the  aforesaid  plate  I place  a gas  jet  or 
spirit  lamp  or  other  means  for  heating  the  burnishing  bar  ; this  bar 
and  the  picture  being  burnished,  will  be  protected  by  the  said 
plate  from  any  smoke  or  vapour  arising  from  the  lamp  or  heater, 
j Above  the  burnishing  bar  I place  the  pressure  roller  whereby  the 
picture  is  moved  to  and  fro  over  the  said  bar.  This  roller  is 
mounted  on  a shaft  which  is- provided  with  a suitable  hand  wheel 
or  handle,  whereby  the  shaft  and  roller  may  be  readily  operated. 
The  surface  of  the  said  roller  is  roughened  so  that  it  will  not  slip 
over  the  back  of  the  picture  without  moving  the  same.  The  said 
shaft  is  supported  in  bearings  which  are  adjustable  vertically,  and 
are  provided  with  set  screws  and  springs,  or  other  means  whereby 
the  roller  may  be  caused  to  exert  any  desired  pressure  upon  the 
back  of  the  picture  as  the  same  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  means  of 
the  aforesaid  roller. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  E.  E.  J.  SELL. 

The  following  specification  describes  a highly  actinic 
artificial  light  for  night  photography  : — 

“ My  invention  consists  in  producing  a new  photographic  light 
by  burning  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  As 
means  of  combustion,  I make  use  of  an  ordinary  petroleum  or 
other  suitable  lamp  with  circular  wick,  containing  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon  instead  of  oil.  Water  or  other  cooling  medium  surrounds 
the  bi-sulphide  containing  chamber  to  keep  it  (the  said  bi-sulphide) 
cool.  The  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  contained  in  a metal,  glass,  or 
other  gas  holder,  which  may  be  lined  with  asphalt  or  other  suit- 
able material.  The  peroxide  led  to  the  centre  of  the  circular 
wick  of  the  lamp  is  caused  to  be  uniformly  mixed  with  the  bi- 
sulphide bv  impinging  against  a cone  placed  with  its  apex  down- 
wards within  the  circular  wick.  A stop-cock  is  used  to  regulate 
the  pressure  of  the  peroxide,  and  means  are  provided  to  carry 
away  the  products  of  combustion.  A reflector  is  used,  when 
necessary,  to  direct  and  condense  the  light. 

‘‘  Having  thus  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  and  parti- 
culars of  my  said  invention,  I claim,  the  improved  means  of  and 
apparatus  for  taking  photographs  at  night,  substantially  as  set 
forth.” 
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PORTRAITISTS’  ADDRESSES  TO  TIlEIIl 
CUSTOMERS. 

There  is  a great  tendency  in  mankind,  when  any  subject 
acquires  a permanent  interest  in  the  mind,  to  get  into 
fixed  grooves  of  thought  and  expression.  In  relation  to 
photography,  it  has  become  the  almost  invariable  custom 
of  its  devotees,  .amateur  and  professional,  to  speak  of  the 
art  as  a sacred  entity,  the  elevation  and  advancement  of 
which  was,  or  should  be,  the  first,  if  not  the  sole,  aim  of 
every  one  connected  with  it.  The  cultivation  of  such  a 
spirit  has  about  it  so  much  that  is  laudable  that  it  becomes 
almost  an  ungracious,  if  not  a dangerous,  thing  to 
question  its  absolute  truth  and  rectitude.  The  pursuit  of 
even  an  ignoble  duty  with  a noble  aim  elevates  the  act 
and  the  performer.  A lofty  motive,  as  quaint  old  George 
Herbert  finely  says,  “ makes  drudgery  divine.”  And  if 
every  man  worked  as  owing  something  to  his  art,  both 
the  art  and  the  worker  would  gain.  We  may  mention, 
en  passant,  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
combining  the  ideal  and  the  practical  aims.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  once  informed  us  that  when  he  first  entered  pro- 
fessional photography  he  resolved  that,  without  neglecting 
business,  or  disregarding  the  “ pot  boiling,”  he  would 
strive  to  produce  every  year  one  or  more  important  pictures 
which  should  show  the  pictorial  capacity  of  photography, 
and  so,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  in  strengthening  its  art  claims. 
The  issue  is  known  to  photographers  all  over  the  world, 
and  gold  and  silver — in  medals,  at  least — have  poured  in 
upon  him  from  wherever  photographic  exhibitions  have 
been  held,  from  Chicago  to  “ India’s  coral  strand.”  But  to 
return  to  the  question.  It  should  not  he  forgotten,  in 
referring  to  photography,  that  it  is,  after  all,  but  a means 
to  an  end.  With  many  amateurs  it  is  simply  a hobby,  or 
pastime,  the  pleasure  being  found  in  the  practice;  with 
others  it  is  pursued  as  an  easy  means  of  securing  pictorial 
results ; with  others  it  is  an  aid  to  scientific  study ; 
hut  with  the  professional  portraitist  it  is  always  practised 
for  the  very  prosaic,  very  necessary,  purpose  of  making  a 
living.  That  is  its  primary  purpose  with  the  portraitist : 
if  he  fail  in  effecting  this  purpose,  it  is  little  consolation 
to  know  that  he  has,  in  some  way,  elevated  or  promoted 
the  advancement  of  the  abstraction  of  which  he  thinks  as 
“ the  art.” 

It  can  toarcely  be  supposed  that  this  phase  of  the  subject 
has  not  been  well  considered  by  professional  photo- 
graphers generally;  but  it  has  not  only  been  insufficiently 


discussed,  but  it  has  been  often  totally  ignored  that  with  the 
professional  jdiotographer,  as  with  every  caterer  for  public 
taste — 

“ Those  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live.” 

Taking  this  aspect  of  the  question,  one  of  the  first  aims 
of  the  portraitist  is  to  establish  good  relations  with  his 
customers.  His  final  aim  may  be  to  please  them  with 
good  work,  and  so  secure  their  continuance  and  their 
recommendation.  But  he  must  get  his  customers  before 
he  can  keep  them.  The  display  of  excellent  specimens  in 
neat  show-cases,  always  clean,  fresh,  and  in  good  condition  ; 
the  maintenance  of  an  attractive  establishment  in  good 
taste,  and  perfectly  kept ; and  other  obvious  modes  of 
securing  the  attention  of  the  public,  do  not  come  within 
our  scope  for  discussion  here.  Our  principal  purpose  is  to 
call  attention  to  a few  of  the  prospectuses  or  manifestos 
by  which  successful  photographers  introduce  their 
establishments  to  the  public.  In  every  trade  or  profession, 
a card,  a circular,  a prospectus,  or  pamphlet  is  found 
necessary  as  an  introduction  to  future  customers  ; and 
probably  in  no  case  is  a judicious  combination  of  explana- 
tion, advice,  and  instruction  of  more  value  than  it  is  iu 
securing  a good  understanding  between  the  portraitist 
and  his  sitters.  A little  pamphlet  entitled  the  “ Photo- 
grapher to  his  Patrons.”  has  already  beeu  adopted  by 
many  as  a mode  of  popularizing  their  establishments  ; and 
we  now  propose  to  describe  and  extract  from  some 
similar  little  brochures  issued  by  high-class  photographers 
in  this  country  and  America. 

Commencing  at  home,  let  us  glance  at  the  brochure  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells:  a 
neat  little  pamphlet  of  t\enty-four  pages,  in  a dark  green 
enamelled  paper  cover,  with  the  title,  name,  &c  , printed 
in  silver.  The  title  given  to  the  little  work  is  “ Portraits 
and  Pictures  Produced  by  Photography  and  Art.”  The 
opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  a brief  essay  on  photographic 
portraits  ; this  is  followed  by  a list  of  their  medals — three 
or  four  dozen — obtained  at  different  exhibitions  in  various 
towns  iu  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Prussia, 
India,  and  America.  A selection  of  a dozen  somewhat 
lengthy  reviews,  or  notices,  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  quarterly  reviews  follow  ; then  a catalogue  of  published 
works,  followed  by  details  of  styles  in  which  work  is  done, 
and  the  tariff  of  charges.  The  “ Few  Words  on  Photo- 
graphic Portraits  ” with  which  the  little  work  opens  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  some  brief  explanatory  observations  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  art  at  the  present  day.  “ There  are 
few  of  the  educated  public,”  it  is  remarked,  “ who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  general  facts  as  to  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  photography;  hut  its  developments,  modifica- 
tions, and  improvements  during  late  years  have  been  so 
numerous  and  important  that  only  the  most  skilful  of  those 
who  have  studied  it  as  a science,  and  cultivated  it  as  an 
art,  have  kept  abreast  with  the  accumulating  discoveries 
upon  which  the  production  of  the  highest  degree  of  beauty, 
truth,  and  permanence  depend. 

“The  general  impression  in  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  photography  is,  that  it  is  a quick,  easy,  cheap,  and 
moderately  truthful  mode  of  securing  likenesses  ; that  these 
likenesses  are  never  flattering,  rarely  even  doiug  full  justice 
to  the  original ; that  they  are  not  works  of  art ; and  that 
they  will  fade.  This  impression,  although  by  no  means 
true  of  photography  in  its’  best  phases,  is  unfortunately 
justified  by  a large  proportion  of  the  productions  of  soi- 
disant  photographic  artists.  The  greatest  bane  of  photo- 
graphy has  been  the  unfortunate  facility  with  which  a 
slight  knowledge  of  it  could  be  acquired,  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  to  commence  the 
profession  of  portraitist  without  the  art-training  necessary 
to  produce  pleasing  portraits,  or  the  scientific  knowledge 
to  secure  any  degree  of  permanency  in  their  works ; and 
thus  the  impression  has  gained  ground  that  photography 
was  a mechanical  method  of  securing  resemblances,  the 
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transient  character  of  which  could  scarcely  be  regretted, 
because  they  fell  so  far  short  of  being  true  works  of  art. 

“ The  prolonged  study  a'id  practice  of  photography  by 
a trained  artist,  and  the  resources  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
recent  discovery,  give  a control  over  the  agencies  he  em- 
ploys little  short  of  that  possessed  by  the  paiuter  over 
his  colours  and  canvas,  and  photography  becomes  in  his 
hands,  not  a mechanical  operation,  but  a plastic  art.  Ilis 
faculties,  trained  to  perceive  the  most  beautilul  or  charac- 
teristic aspect  of  his  sitter  ; and  his  apparatus,  guided  by 
his  scientific  experience,  combine  to  produce  at  once  the 
truest  and  the  most  pleasing  portrait ; his  artistic  skill 
enables  him  to  secure  grace  and  ease  in  the  arrangement, 
life  in  the  expression,  and  delicacy  and  vigour  in  the  picto- 
rial effect ; whilst  the  resources  of  modern  photography 
afford  to  him,  versed  in  its  latest  discoveries,  the  power  to 
give  an  enduring  character  to  his  works,  and  free  them 
from  the  stigma  of  fading  away. 

“ A recent  writer  in  a Quarterly  Review  has  remarked  : — 

‘ It  cannot  be  doubted  that  photography  has  many  picto- 
rial offences  to  answer  for,  and  if  its  art-claims  were  to  be 
judged  by  the  productions  of  eight-tenths  of  the  self- 
styled  “ photographic  artists”  who  multiply  travesties  of 
humanity,  they  would  assuredly  be  found  wanting.  Every 
form  of  awkwardness  in  position,  every  style  of  incon- 
gruity in  accessory  and  entourage,  has  been  exhausted, 
every  canon  of  art  studiously  outraged.  Even  the  special 
claim  of  photography  to  accuracy  has  been  ingeniously 
destroyed  by  mismanagement  of  light  and  shadow,  upon 
which  form  depends,  by  the  use  of  bad  lenses  and  worse 
manipulation,  and  by  the  exaggeration  in  the  tendency  in 
photography  to  mistranslate  colour.’  This  is  the  stigma 
which  has  attached  to  the  art  by  its  practice  in  uninstructed 
and  incapable  hards. 

“ But  the  same  writer  continues: — ‘The  photographer  can 
stamp  the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  his  work,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  his  artistic  culture  will  be  the  beauty  of  his  work. 

. . It  is  not  merely  in  the  distinctive  arrangement  and 

accessory,  in  the  management  of  pose  and  lighting,  or  in 
the  attention  to  expression  which  is  apparent,  but  in  the  j 
pictorial  feeling  of  the  whole,  that  this  is  manifest.  . . : 

Without  falsifying,  photography  can  ameliorate  if  it  be  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist,  whilst  it  may  easily  caricature  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  ignorant  of  art.’  The  same  writer 
adds : — ‘ The  fact  is,  that  a good  photograph  has  a truth  of 
its  own,  rarely  belonging  to  the  highest  effort  of  the 
limner ; and  the  term  has  become  idiomatic  in  our  language, 
that  a faithful  transcript  of  a thing  is  photographic  in  its 
resemblance.’  ” 

There  is  in  the  pamphlet  a curiously  studious  omission 
of  any  instructions  to  sitters  as  to  costume,  time  of  sitting,  , 
or  other  points  which  commonly  form  the  staple  of  a 
photographer’s  address  to  his  sitters.  We  presume  that 
the  intention  of  the  portraitists  is  to  imply  that  they  make  ■ 
no  conditions  about  dress,  but  are  content  to  deal  with 
each  sitter  in  his  habit  as  he  lives.  Some  costumes  are 
certainly  more  suited  for  effective  portraiture  than  others  ; j 
but  it  is  nevertheless  often  doubtful  wisdom  to  do  any- 
thing which  fixes  the  sitter’s  mind  upon  his  dress,  or 
tempts  him  or  her  to  make  any  modification  of  the  costume 
commonly  worn.  On  the  subject  of  prices  (which  scarcely 
comes  withiu  our  province  to  discuss),  we  may  remark 
that  the  scale  here  seems  to  hit  the  golden  mean.  A corre- 
spondent in  our  pages  recently  very  ably  protested 
against  the  notion  that  price  was  an  invariable  standard 
either  of  value  in  the  work  or  status  in  the  worker.  Pos- 
sibly it  should  not  be  so  ; but,  nevertheless,  with  the  public 
it  will  generally  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and,  within 
limits,  it  inevitably  must  be  so.  Good  work  demands 
time  and  care  as  well  as  skill ; and  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  care  militates  against  low  prices.  Natural  skill  may 
cost  nothing,  but  it  always  possesses  a high  market  value, 
and  cannot  often  be  had  in  conjunction  with  low  prices.  ( 
Further,  although  the  exaction  of  high  prices  does  not  1 


necessarily  give  status,  the  possession  of  good  status  has 
a commercial  value,  and  enables  the  holder  to  secure  good 
prices  ; hence  good  status  and  good  prices  are  at  least 
associated.  In  the  scale  of  prices  before  us,  as  we  have 
said,  we  find  the  happy  medium  : sufficiently  high  to  pay 
[ for  good  work,  but  no  exorbitant  fancy  charges  based 
upon  a high  reputation.  We  make  an  extract  to  show  the 
charges  for  everyday  work. 

“ Cartes-de-visite,  twenty  for  one  guinea,  ten  for  fifteen 
shillings;  additional  copies,  one  shilling  each  ; cartes- de- 
visites,  vignettes,  twelve  for  one  guinea  ; additional  copies 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  each  ; cabinet  portraits,  eight  for 
one  guinea  ; additional  copies,  two  shillings  each  ; cabinet 
portraits,  vignettes,  six  for  one  guinea  ; additional  copies, 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  each  ; imperial  portraits,  size 
.about  ten  inches  by  eight  inches,  under  glass,  one  guinea 
and  a-half ; additional  copies,  half  a guinea  ; gold  frames 
for  the  imperial  portraits,  half  a guinea  and  eighteen  shil- 
lings ; large  portraits  (the  head  about  five  inches)  in  oval 
with  dark  ground,  size  of  picture  about  nineteen  inches  by 
sixteen  inches,  five  guineas ; additional  copies,  one  guinea 
each;  gold  frames  for  ditto,  one  guinea  to  one  guinea  and 
a-half.” 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  little  pamphlet  we  must 
note  before  taking  leave  of  it.  Our  readers  may  remember 
a curious  and  interesting  article  by  Mr.  llobinson  in  our 
pages  on  the  various  allusions  by  English  poets  bearing 
application  to  photography.  This  little  pamphlet  is  en- 
riched by  quotations  of  a similar  character,  with  a selec- 
tion from  which  we  conclude  the  present  notice.  On  the 
title-page  we  have  the  following  from  Shakespeare  : — 

“ Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean,  so  o’er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.” 

Each  page  is  headed  with  something  similarly  appro- 
priate : thus — 

“ The  glorious  sun 

Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchymist.” — Shakespeare. 

“ Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I have  bought  a glass, 

That  I may  see  my  shadow  as  I pass.” — Shakespeare. 

“ For  I have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which  shares 

With  great  creating  nature.” — Shakespeare. 

“ Be  keen  in  catching  likenesses.” — Tapper. 

“ Drawn  by  the  powerful  sun.” — Shakespeare. 

“ As  our  art  is  not  a divine  gift,  so  neither  is  it  a mechanical  trade, 

Its  foundations  are  laid  in  solid  science.” — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

“ Yet  I doubt  not  thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  man  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 

Tennyson." 

“ Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start.” — Rejected  Addresses. 

“ And  looke  at  last  up  to  that  soveraine  light, 

From  whose  pure  beanies  al  perfect  beauty  springs.” — Spenser. 

“ The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  ; and  the  worst  are  no  worse 
if  imagination  amend  them.” — Shakespeare. 

“ Art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss.” — Dry  den. 

“ Sounds  which  address  the  eai  are  lost,  and  die 
In  one  short  hour,  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind,  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  image  icith  a beam  of  light." — Dr.  JTalts. 

“ How  little  is  the  cost  I have  bestow’d 
In  purchasing  this  semblance  of  myself.” — Shakespeare. 

“ Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize.” — Cowper. 

“ By  the  operation  of  the  sun.” — Shakespeare. 

“ The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun.” — Shakespeare. 

“ When  with  one  virtuous  touch, 

The  arch-chemic  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 

Produces,  with  terrestrial  humour  mixed, 

Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  precious  things, 

Of  colour  glorious,  and  effect  so  rare!” — Milton. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  range  of  literary  coincidence 
could  be  more  apt  in  its  application  to  photography  than 
these  lines  from  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost.” 
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THE  VOGEL-MONCKHOVEN  CONTROVERSY. 

It  is  agreeable  to  find  a controversy  such  as  has  been  going 
on  between  Professor  Vogel  and  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  on 
the  subject  of  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  to  the 
less  refrangible  rays,  conducted  in  a spirit  of  courtesy  and 
good  will  on  both  sides  ; and  now  that  the  matter  seems 
practically  at  au  end,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  all  that  the 
worthy  experimenters  are,  if  possible,  more  amicably 
inclined  to  one  another  than  before.  We  may  sum  up  the 
matter  in  a few  words.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr. 
Vogel  asserted  that  by  tinting  the  bromide  of  silver  film, 
he  had  made  it  as  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  red  portions 
of  the  spectrum  as  it  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
the  blue  aud  violet.  Dr.  Monckhoven,  from  experiments 
he  conducted,  and  which  he  described  in  a paper  to  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London,  was  unwilling  to  accept 
this  assertion  of  Dr.  Vogel,  and  to  corroborate  the  state- 
ment, therefore,  the  latter  forwarded,  both  to  Dr. 
Monckhoven  and  to  ourselves,  impressions  of  the  spectrum 
taken  by  himself,  in  which  the  red  and  yellow  lines  were 
shown. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  News  it  will  be  seen  that 
Dr.  Monckhoven  fully  acknowledges  that  Prof.  Vogel  has 
obtained  impressions  of  the  red  and  yellow  portions  of  the 
spectrum.  Dr.  Monckhoven,  however,  believes  the 
impressions  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  contiuuating  rays. 
The  light,  he  says,  must  have  acted  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  as  usual  in  the  first  place,  giving  an  impression  from 
the  violet  as  far  as  the  bluish  green  ; then  the  plate  was 
attacked  by  diffused  light  coming  from  the  prism. 

“ Finally,  the  red  aud  yellow  rays  of  the  spectrum  acted 
as  contiuuating  rays,  and  here  certainly  the  tinting  of 
the  film  by  means  of  coralline,  &c.,  has  played  its  role.” 
In  this  sense  he  admits  Dr.  Vogel's  discovery  to  be  a sound 
one,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  changing  with  its  colour. 
Dr.  Monckhoven  believes,  however,  that  the  violet  and 
blue  rays  always  act  independently  of  the  colour  of  the 
film,  and  that  it  is  only  after  the  coloured  film  has  been 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight  that  the  red  and  yellow  rays 
come  into  action  at  all.  Dr.  Monckhoven,  it  seems,  there- 
fore, admits  that  the  yellow  and  rod  rays  do  act  upon  the 
coloured  film,  but  he  will  not  accept  Dr.  Vogel's  theory  of 
their  action. 

Dr.  Vogel  disbelieves  altogether  in  the  matter  of  oou- 
tinuating  rays,  and  certainly  brings  some  weighty  evidence 
against  the  theory.  He  believes  all  rays  to  be  chemically 
active.  When  he  exposes  one  of  his  white  bromide  plates 
for  a brief  period,  he  does  not  obtain  only  a slight  impres- 
sion of  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  action  commenced  there ; nor  does  he  find 
two  maxima  of  impression  in  the  blue  and  in  the  yellow ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  “ a uniformly  gradual  decrease  in 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  blue  towards  the  yellow.”  Again, 
he  finds  that  the  increase  of  sensitiveness  for  yellow  or  red 
by  the  addition  of  colour  to  the  film  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  decrease  of  sensitiveness  for  the  more  refrangible 
colours.  Far  from  being  rayons  continuateurs,  Dr.  Vogel 
thinks  that  the  yellow  rays  should  be  termed  rayons 
excitateurs,  for  when  a plate  coloured  with  napthaline  red  is 
exposed  for  a short  time  only,  a slight  action  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  yellow  part,  but  of  the  blue  not  a trace.  Only  after 
some  time  does  the  action  extend  to  the  green,  and  thence 
to  the  blue  and  violet ; but  the  impression  of  these  latter  is 
never  so  vigorous  as  that  of  the  yellow  rays. 


THE  IRON  DEVELOPER  WITHOUT  ALCOHOL. 
A discussion  has  recently  taken  place  in  some  of  the 
Continental  journals  as  to  the  omission  of  alcohol  from 
the  iron  developer.  Herr  Fritz  liaugk,  au  able  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Photoyraphische  Corresponded,  advocates 
the  use  of  alcohol,  and  indicates  what  he  believes  serious 
difficulties  arising  from  its  omission.  Writing  to  that 
journal,  he  says  : — 


“In  a recent  number  of  the  Photographisclies  Arcliiv  1 
noticed  an  article  by  M.  Dallas  in  whicn  it  was  stated 
that  alcohol  added  to  the  developer  exerted  a baneful 
influence  on  the  latter.  It  rendered  the  developer  slower 
in  its  action,  and  often  caused  flat,  grey,  silver  stains.  To 
counteract  these  defects  M.  Dallas  recommended  that 
alcohol  be  altogether  avoided  in  the  preparation  of  the 
developer,  aud  that  acetic  acid  be  employed  instead. 
Finally,  M.  Dallas  remarked  that  it  is  surprising  how 
brilliant  and  vigorous  negatives  are  secured  in  this  manner. 

“Acetic  acid  is  certainly  a body  which,  like  alcohol, 
facilitates  the  mixture  of  collodion  with  water,  and  one 
part  is  quite  capable  of  rendering  six  parts  of  the  deve- 
loper suitable  for  application  to  the  collodion  film.  I do 
not,  however,  look  upon  this  substitution  of  acetic  acid 
for  alcohol  at  all  in  a favourable  light,  for  after  a few  days 
a developer  thus  prepared  loses  its  properties,  and  a fresh 
addition  of  acid  has  to  be  made.  Again,  a developer  which 
contains  a large  quantity  of  acetic  acid  becomes  weaker 
in  its  action,  for  a considerable  proportion  of  acid  added 
to  the  developer  retards  its  acti  on.  In  a fresh  developer 
this  is  scarcely  noticeable,  but  is  apparent  as  soon  a 
it  becomes  decomposed,  and  attains  a red  tint.  As,  how- 
ever, this  retardation  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  under- 
exposure, 1 will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  example. 

“ About  a fortnight  ago  I prepared  two  developers,  one 
consisting  of — 


Tron  ... 

7£  grammes 

Water 

240 

Acetic  acid  ... 

15 

Alcohol 

15 

The  second  solution 
proportions : — 

I made  up  of  the  followin 

Iron  

...  ...  7J  grammes 

Water 

240 

Acetic  acid  ... 
And  no  alcohol. 

45  „ 

“These  two  developers  on  the  first  day  gave  almost 
identical  results  ; but  after  the  lapse  of  about  six  days, 
the  second  one  worked  much  more  slowly.  Whilst  No.  1, 
after  eight  seconds,  gave  a perfectly  detailed  negative, 
three  seconds  more  were  necessary  to  produce  the  same 
result  with  the  other.  In  these  experiments  the  plates 
had  been  sensitized  during  the  same  period,  and  the  time 
that  lapsed  betweeu  sensitizing  and  developing  was  also 
equal.  This  must,  of  course,  be  specified,  otherwise  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  cause  was  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  The  exposure  in  both  instances  was  also  the  same, 
a clear  sky  without  clouds  being  at  hand  at  the  time. 

“ Besides  the  point  alluded  to,  another  of  importance  may 
be  mentioned,  viz.,  that  acetic  acid  is  more  expensive  than 
the  best  alcohol ; and  in  conclusion  I may  state  that  the 
defects  attributed  by  Dallas  to  the  spirit  are  never  to  be 
feared,  provided  pure  alcohol  is  employed  for  the  purpose.” 

As  we  have  for  many  years  past  omitted  alcohol  from 
the  iron  developer,  and  have  also  advocated  its  omission, 
a few  comments  on  Herr  Haugk’s  experience  may  be 
desirable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  meau3  necessary 
to  add  excess  of  acetic  acid  as  a substitute  for  alcohol ; 
and  the  example  which  Herr  Haugk  gives  is  one  that  no 
intelligent  photographer  would  dream  of  adopting.  In 
testing  the  developer  with  alcohol  omitted,  he  makes  a 
fifteen-grain  iron  solution,  aud  adds  at  the  rate  of  ninety 
minims  of  acetic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  developer,  aud  finds 
that  it  rapidly  loses  energy.  Mo  wonder.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  six  days  a lengthened  exposure  was  necessary  to 
secure  a detailed  image  with  this  developer.  But  very 
few  photographers  keep  a developer  six  days  ready  for 
use.  Some  prefer  to  make  a fresh  developer  with  crystals 
of  the  iron  salt  every  day.  Many  more  keep  ready  a 
saturated  solution  of  iron,  and  make  the  requisite  quantity 
of  developer  day  by  day,  or  as  it  may  be  required  ; aud  in 
such  case  a very  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid  would  be 
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sufficient  to  secure  the  easy  flow  of  the  developer,  and  its 
ready  admixture  with  the  silver  solution  on  the  plate,  if 
anything  like  fair  manipulative  skill  be  employed.  But 
in  our  own  practice  we  have  preferred  the  addition  of 
sugar.  A twenty-grain  iron  solution,  with  ten  grains  of 
fine  sugar— crystallized  candy  sugar  by  preference — and 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid,  to  each  ounce,  will  give 
capital  results,  flowing  in  an  even,  slow,  steady  wave  over 
the  plate,  and  requiring  no  alcohol  whatever.  We  believe 
alcohol  to  be  generally  useless,  and  often  mischievous, 
causing  stains  and  spots.  Its  use  has  for  years  been  so 
common  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  a matter  of  course. 
We  believe  that,  after  fair  trial  of  its  omission,  no  one 
will  return  to  its  use. 


THE  STATUS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  GEO.  HOOl’ER. 

The  numerous  and  interesting  letters  that  have  been 
published  on  this  subject  during  the  last  two  months 
demand  a few  words  in  reply,  in  order  to  induce  photo- 
graphers generally  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusions, 
and  to  arrive  at  some  practical  results. 

In  the  first  instance,  1 beg  to  say  a few  words  in  answer 
to  your  last  correspondent  upon  his  reply  to  a letter  by 
“Photographer;”  and  then,  secondly,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Bovey ; and  lastly,  to 
suggest  means  whereby  this  desirable  end  may  be  attained. 

The  time  for  talking  is  now  over,  and  the  time  for  action 
arrived.  Why  not  appoint  a committee  of  practical  men 
to  consider  the  subject  fully,  and  draw  up  a scheme  whereby 
photography  as  an  art  (if  not  a fine  art)  may  be  placed  in  a 
more  honourable  position?  This  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
practicable.  Both  the  letter  of  “ Photographer  ” and  his 
confrere  are  wide  of  the  question.  There  are  professional 
art  photographers,  and  commercial  photographers  ; the  one 
class  tries  to  turn  out  pictures  full  of  artistic  merit,  and  the 
other  takes  a very  fair  class  of  photograph,  and  although 
it  does  not  contain  the  art  qualities  of  the  former,  yet  is 
perfect  as  a photograph,  and  all  that  an  uneducated  public 
expect  or  (at  present)  demand.  That  photography,  like 
everything  else,  will  always,  as  regards  price,  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  no  doubt  a fact ; and 
that  some  very  fair  photographs  are  even  now  turned  oat 
at  five  or  six  shillings  per  dozen  may  also  be  a fact ; 
but  neither  fact  at  all  affects  the  question  we  have 
in  hand,  namely,  how  can  the  status  of  the  art  generally 
be  raised  ? 

Mr.  Bovey  has  made  a practical  suggestion,  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  ; namely,  that  to  all  who  are  eminent 
in  the  art  should  be  granted  a diploma,  obtainable  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  as  “ 11. A.”  is  conferred  on  dons  in 
the  painting  art.  So  “ F.R.P.S.”  might  be  granted  to 
men  of  proved  ability  in  the  photographic  art.  This 
would  be  a degree  worth  working  hard  for,  would  give 
increased  interest  to  annual  exhibitions,  and  would  inspire 
confidence  in  the  public.  Of  course,  to  obtain  such  a 
desirable  end,  it  is  all-important  that  the  system  of  granting 
diplomas  be  the  most  perfect  that  can  be  devised,  and  that 
a committee  of  professional  photographers  shall  decide  who 
are  worthy  of  honour.  The  suggestion  that  a professional 
photographer  of  undisputed  merit  should  be  president  of 
such  a society  or  committee  is  good.  It  only  remains  to 
arrange  the  details  of  such  a scheme  to  carry  out  the  idea. 
The  chief  rock  to  avoid  is  the  danger  of  being  too 
profuse  with  such  diplomas.  These  should  be  granted 
entirely  upon  merit,  and,  in  order  that  all  aspirants  might 
be  tried  upon  equitable  ground,  would  it  not  be  practicable 
to  erect  permanently  a studio,  witn  all  necessaries  for  all 
the  various  processes  connected  with  the  art,  and  compel 
such  aspirants  to  produce  (say)  some  four  or  six  negatives, 
and  prints  therefrom,  in  such  studio,  entirely  unaided  by  a 
second  party  ? 

This  brings  me  to  say  one  word  more  with  regard  to  the 


suggestions  on  the  above  subject  made  in  my  letter  inserted 
in  the  News  of  June  15th,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a general 
conference  of  photographers  ; of  a combination  of  societies 
and  interests  ; of  a system  of  annual  exhibitions,  soirees,  and 
conferences  in  different  towns  ; of  one  recognized  organ  for 
all  the  societies,  and  a general  interest  and  participation  in 
the  profits  of  annual  exhibitions.  Let  medals  only  be 
given  for  new  discoveries  of  importance,  and  diplomas 
only  for  extraordinary  merit.  Will  Mr.  Bovey  kindly 
publish  his  ideas  with  respect  to  my  suggestion  in  the  News 
of  June  15th,  and  say  whether  at  such  a conference  the 
question  of  granting  diplomas  might  not  be  discussed  with 
profit?  Many  would  come  forward  with  the  necessary 
assistance,  and  out  of  the  existing  societies  a very  good 
committee  of  eminent  professional  photographers  might  be 
formed  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested 


ON  VARNISH. 

BY  D.  D.  (BELGIAN  SUBSCRIBER). 

Of  all  the  varnishes  I have  tried  (and  I have  tried  many), 
the  best  are  certainly  the  following  : — 

hirst. — For  professional  photographers  who  may  require 
to  print  a great  number  of  prints  from  the  same  cliche  : — 


Weber's  Formula. — Alcohol 

...  100  parts 

Gum  lac  ... 

...  100 

Common  resin 

...  32  „ 

Turpentine 

...  32  „ 

1 put  the  shellac  into  the  alcohol,  and  let  it  dissolve  with- 
out heat,  for  the  reason  that  the  waxy  precipitate  will  be 
easily  eliminated  thus  (as  stated  by  Mr.  A.  Hughes, 
Year-Book  1871,  page  74).  To  the  clear  solution  is  then 
added  resin  and  turpentine.  This  varnish  must  be  employed 
with  a little  heat  applied  to  the  plate. 

Second. — For  amateurs  and  photographers  who  do  not 
use  their  negatives  for  a great  number  of  impressions  : — 

Benzine  ...  ...  100  parts 

Resin  dammar  10  ,, 

These  I have  used  many  years,  and  never  found  any 
trouble  therewith.  My  negatives  do  not  crack,  nor  peel, 
nor  are  destroyed  or  injured  in  any  way. 

In  1872  I communicated  the  formula  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Leone  Rommelaere,  Lecturer  on  Photography  at  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Industries  at  Brussels,  who,  after 
trying,  found  it  so  good  that  in  hii  conferences  on  photo- 
graphy in  1873,  he  recomm  nded  the  formula  as  the  best 
he  ever  tried.  He  added  that  he  had  communicated  the 
formula  to  the  War  Department  of  Belgium,  and  that  it 
had  been  since  that  time  in  constant  use  therewith  success 
and  satisfaction.  1 report  this  as  testimony  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  formula. 

Third. — Coloured  varnish  : — 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  ...  ...  100  parts 

Benzoin  ...  10  „ 

Red,  orange,  or  dark  blue  aniline  quant,  suf. 

This  formula  served  me  for  my  experiments  on  the  influ- 
ence of  coloured  mediums  on  the  colour  of  the  prints. 

When  applied  with  heat,  it  gives  a very  hard  and  bril- 
liant surface.  When  applied  cold,  it  is  matt,  and  takes 
retouching  well. 


MOONLIGHT  PICTURES. 

BY  DR.  J.  SCHNAUSS.* 

As  but  little  appears  to  be  known  in  the  matter  of  moon- 
shine photographs,  a few  words  on  the  subject  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  such  productions  have  been  seen  somewhat 
frequently  of  late,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  and  elsewhere. 
Some  people  have  believed  that  such  pictures  were  really 
secured  by  means  of  the  light  of  the  moon,  because  they 
possessed  a peculiar  greenish  tone.  Of  course  such  an  idea 
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is  altogether  inexcusable  in  people  who  know  something 
about  negatives  and  the  printing  process,  however  much 
the  uninitiated  may  be  deceived ; but  as  an  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  matter,  I will  mention  how  these 
kind  of  photographs  may  be  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  there  is  a great 
difference  between  moon  photographs  and  moonlit  land- 
scapes. The  first — that  is  to  say,  photographs  of  the 
moon — are  of  course  in  existence,  as  every  astronomer 
and  photographer  knows.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  a 
landscape  illuminated  by  moonlight  would  be  a knotty  pro- 
blem, and,  under  any  circumstances,  we  think,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  a picture  which  would  have  artistic 
pretensions. 

According  to  Dr.  Krone’s  experiences,  the  power  of 
moonlight  is  as  1 to  6,000  compared  with  a dull  winter’s 
day  or  magnesium  light.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in 
order  to  produce  moonlight  effects,  to  have  recourse  to 
artificial  means,  and  the  following  process  will  be  found  to 
answer : — 

The  landscape  which  is  to  appear  illuminated  by  moon- 
light is  photographed  in  bright  sunshine  with  a very  short 
exposure,  so  that  strong  contrasts  are  obtained  and  very 
deep  shadows.  The  sky  of  the  negative  is  covered  or 
rendered  opaque,  and  then  a vigorous  print  is  taken  upon 
greenish  tinted  albumenized  paper.  The  green  paper  is  of 
the  same  kind  precisely  .as  other  tinted  albumenized  paper, 
which  is  largely  used  for  portraiture.  Or  if  this  tinted 
albumenized  paper  cannot  be  obtained,  then  the  print  is 
secured  on  ordinary  white  paper,  and  the  picture  afterwards 
rendered  of  a greenish  hue  by  means  of  water  colour  or 
dye.  When  an  impression  of  the  landscape  has  been  ob- 
tained, this  is  protected  by  a mask,  and  then  into  the  sky 
portion  is  printed  a cloud  negative,  showing  the  orb  of  the 
luminary.  A suitable  mask  is  contrived  by  cutting  out 
the  outline  of  a print  from  the  same  negative,  and  placing 
this  as  a shield  over  the  landscape  impression. 

As  in  many  moonlight  pictures  the  outline  of  the  lumin- 
ary is  to  be  seen,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  disc  has  also 
been  secured  by  artificial  means. 

[As  in  most  moonlight  pictures  the  moon  is  shown, 
the  operator  must  remember  that  the  shadows  should  fall 
towards  him ; for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  take  the  land- 
scape rather  late  in  the  day,  with  a declining  sun,  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  shaded  from  the  lens  in  some 
degree,  if  found  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  picture. — 
Ed.  P.  N.] 


LIGHTING  FOR  PORTRAITS. 

BY  L.  G.  BIGELOW.* 

So  much  has  already  been  written  on  this  subject,  that  a 
feeling  of  embarrassment  controls  me  in  introducing  it  again 
to  your  readers  ; but  feeling  also  that  herein  is  the  great 
need  of  the  majority  of  the  fraternity,  and  that  it  is  indeed 
the  key  to  success  in  portrait  photography,  I am  induced 
to  write  a short  article  under  this  head. 

The  whole  system  of  lighting  a subject  for  a photo- 
graphic portrait  is  contained  in  the  following  sentences : — 
The  light  must  be  properly  balanced  ; the  exposure  suffi- 
cient to  bear  out  the  lighting ; and  the  development 
regulated  to  the  exposure.  No  one  of  these  three  items 
can  be  in  error  without  destroying,  with  mathematical 
certainty,  the  perfect  result.  You  may  approximate  and 
produce  good  pictures,  but  not  the  best.  Place  a sitter 
under  an  uncurtained  light,  and  even  in  the  most  favour- 
able position  possible,  and  we  at  once  see  that  one  side  of 
the  face  is  in  very  strong  light,  and  the  other  in  very  strong 
shadow.  We  can  hardly  see  any  detail  in  the  shadow, 
except  we  squint  the  eyes  and  shut  out  the  volume  of  light 
which  confuses  our  vision  (as  it  will  also  that  of  the  lens); 
then  we  see  some  of  the  details.  Now  take  a large  card- 
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board,  and  hold  it  to  the  side  of  your  face  nearest  the 
direction  from  which  the  light  comes,  and  hold  it  also  in 
such  a manner  that  you  see  only  the  shadow  side  of  the 
sitter’s  face,  and  observe  how,  at  the  instant  the  light  side 
of  the  face  is  obscured  by  the  interposition  of  the  card- 
board, the  shadow  seems  to  lighten  and  become  trans- 
parent. We  perceive  at  once,  from  this  experiment,  that 
the  shaded  side  of  the  face  is  not  in  the  deep  shadow  it 
seemed  to  be,  but  that  the  force  of  contrast  caused  it  to 
appear  so ; and,  practically,  for  all  purposes  of  photo- 
graphy, it  is  so,  for  we  caunot  make  our  lenses  squint. 
You  will  see  by  this  that  by  balance  I mean  an  even  illumi- 
nation or  light  so  managed  that  the  contrasts  shall  not  be 
white  and  black.  There  is  no  pure  white  on  the  flesh  of 
the  pictures  of  our  best  painters,  and  the  high  lights  of  our 
best  photographs  are  always  kept  many  tones  below 
white  ; but,  for  all  this,  the  shadows  are  so  managed,  by 
being  kept  transparent  and  full  of  detail,  that  they  seem 
much  lighter  than  they  really  are. 

Now  draw  your  curtains  until  the  proper  balance  is 
obtained.  By  these  contrasts,  in  connection  with  the 
position,  we  may  develop  or  obscure  many  character- 
marks  in  most  faces,  and  in  the  good  judgment  used  in 
doing  so  is  shown  the  true  artist;  for  it  is  a feeling,  a 
thought,  a sentiment,  a glimpse  of  the  inner  man  which  he 
is  trying  to  give  to  his  picture,  and  unless  the  heart  is 
interested,  the  result  will  be  as  lifeless  as  “Mark  Twain’s 
Mummy.”  ' If  the  light  be  obtained  by  curtaining  down, 
and  thus  gaining  balance,  the  exposure  must  be  full ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  an 
exposure  of  one-third,  more  or  less,  under  a large  light, 
because  stronger  illumination  may  be  used  without  increas- 
ing the  ratio  between  the  brilliancy  of  the  high  lights  and 
proportionate  density  of  the  shadows.  Under  all  lights 
the  operator  cannot  obtain  this  balance  by  both  methods, 
for  if  the  light  is  already  small,  the  only  way  left  is  by 
reflection,  and  by  curtaining  down  an  already  weak  light, 
and  making  the  exposure  very  long,  to  get  the  required 
details  in  the  shadows.  Hence  I am  partial  to  large  lights, 
which  require  less  use  of  the  curtains  to  temper  and  control 
them.  They  give  always  sufficient  diffusion,  an  drender  pos- 
sible any  degree  of  strength  obtainable  by  smaller  and 
more  direct  lights.  1 think,  as  a rule,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  operators  in  this  country  expose  their  plates 
too  short  a time  in  the  camera  to  get  the  best  results.  The 
stronger  the  contrasts  in  your  lighting,  the  longer  must  be 
the  exposure  of  your  plate,  to  blend  and  soften  the  lights, 
make  transparent  shadows,  and  give  fine  modelling  and 
middle  tint  to  pictures.  It  is  like  the  use  of  a blender  to 
the  painter  in  oils.  If  used  with  skill,  it  produces  on  a too 
crisp,  hard  picture  an  enchantiug  softness,  without  destroy- 
ing strength  and  character;'  but  in  unskilful  hands  the 
result  is  insipid  and  lifeless.  Now,  in  lighting  your  sitter, 
remember  you  hold  iu  your  hands  an  equivalent  power 
equal  to  the  blender  of  the  painter,  and  try  to  regulate  the 
exposure  of  your  plate  to  the  degree  of  strength  used  in 
the  lighting  of  the  subject.  Before  you  flow  the  developer 
over  your  plate,  remember  all  the  details  of  your  skylight 
and  camera  work,  so  that  at  the  last  moment  you  may  not 
ruin,  by  a too  strong  or  too  weak  development,  what 
otherwise  was  well  nigh  perfect. 


Cffrrfspuittutt. 

STEREOSCOPES. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ J.  II.  B.”  seems  to  have 
“hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  ” when  remarking  on  an 
imperfection  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  the  lenticular 
or  refracting  stereoscope.  He  says  that  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  admitting  the  light  from  above,  or  by  a reflector 
in  the  close  box  system,  “the  photograph  is  in  the  best 
possible  position  for  any  roughness  of  the  paper  to  be  made 
unpleasantly  apparent.” 
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This  observation  is  quite  correct,  and  I am  at  a loss  to 
imagine  why  a skeleton  form  of  the  instrument  (admitting 
light  on  all  sides)  has  not  met  with  universal  adoption. 
The  best  construction,  in  my  opiniou,  is  that  inventel  by 
Prof.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which  has  a shade  or  dark 
screen  for  the  eyes,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  instrument 
being  left  freely  open.  1 have  an  American  stereoscope  of 
this  pattern  which  can  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  screwed  to  an 
uprightsupport,  and  this  appears  to  be  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  best  form  yet  introduced.  Something  similar  is  made  in 
England,  but  it  lacks  the  leather  hood. — Yours  vory  truly, 

John  Spiller. 

TO  AVOID  PINHOLES  IN  THE  NEGATIVE. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  Friday’s  issue  Mr.  E.  Z. 
Webster  recommends  a plan  of  turning  the  bath  over  to 
avoid  pinholes  in  the  negative,  as  he  explains  by  two 
figures.  Wo  enclose  you  a plan  we  have  used  successfully 
for  a number  of  years  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  a 
box  made  so  that  the  glass  bath  lits  exactly  in  side,  as  shown 
in  tig.  1,  which  is  ready  to  receive  the  plate.  On  the  box 
are  screwed  pieces  of  wood  shaped  as  the  tigs.  1 and  2 ; when 


the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  bath,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
but  place  on  the  lid,  and  tilt  the  box  over  on  the  other  slant, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  top  edge  of  the  plate  then  drops 
against  the  side  of  the  bath,  and,  as  the  collodion  side  is 
down,  and  the  glass  side  up,  auy  dirt  that  may  be  in  the 
bath  must  of  course  drop  on  the  gla-8  instead  of  the  collo- 
dion, thus  doing  away  to  a great  extent  with  dirty  plates. 

Having  had  the  above  in  use  for  many  years,  we  can  re- 
commend it  as  a “ perfect  cure  ” for  pinholes  caused  by  dirt 
in  the  bath. — Yours  respectfully. 

Blackburn,  Sept.  2Is<.  Wolsteniiolme  Brothers. 


THE  CRAWSIIAY  PRIZES. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  in 
the  announcement  signed  by  Mr.  Friswell,  which  appears 
in  last  week’s  News,  relative  to  the  Crawshay  prizes. 

No.  3 Portraiture  Prize  will  be  given  for  heads  not  less 
than  4{  inches  from  the  top  of  forehead  to  bottom  of  the 
chin.  Heads  half  an  inch  over  4|  inches  will  be 
disqualified. 

All  pictures  forwarded  to  the  Exhibition  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  must  be  marked  on  the  front,  “Crawshay  Compe- 
tition.’’— Faithfully  vours,  U.  Baden  Pritchard. 

IV'ar  Department , Wo  ihvtch,  Sept.  23rd. 


in  Stubic. 

Collodion  for  Restoring  Burnt  Documents.— Many 
of  the  papers  charred  in  the  great  fire  at  Chicago  aro  said  to 
ha\e  been  made  readablo  by  pouring  collodion  over  them. 
It  forms  a thin  transparent  film,  and  dries  in  a few  minutes. 
The  printing  or  writing  can  be  read  through  this  film. 

Photographic  Galleries  in  Churchyards.  — The 
Shrewsbury  Burial  Board  finds  itself  just  now  in  a curiou. 
difficulty.  It  appears  that  a pratico  has  grown  up  in  the  town 
of  affixing  to  the  tombstones  in  the  cemetery  the  photographic 


carte-de-visito  of  the  person  buried  bereath.  The  exhibition 
attracts  the  curious,  who,  in  their  efforts  to  get  near  the 
illustrated  tombstone,  walk  over  the  grass,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  board's  property.  ‘ By  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  long,  and 
then  cutting  it,’  the  board  realize  as  much  as  from  £.'0  to  £30  a 
year,  and  consequently  view  with  the  gravest  displeasure  this 
new  manifestation  of  mourning.  The  deterioration  of  tlio 
graveyard  hay  crops  is,  of  course,  a very  serious  matter.  But 
there  are  other  considerations  that  make  the  threatened  new 
fashion  one  which  it  is  eminently  desirable  should  bonippod  in 
the  early  bud.  In  some  minds  there  is  probably  a feeling  of 
revolt  against  the  desecration  even  of  an  unfamiliar  graveyard 
by  turning  it  into  a photographic  gallery,  through  which  the 
curious  may  roam  on  fine  Sunday  afternoons.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  far  as  the  bereaved  relatives  who  have  thus 
adorned  the  borough  cemetery  are  concerned,  the  exhibition  is 
well  meant,  and  is  horn  of  the  conviction  that  a passing 
stranger  would  be  glad  to  pause  and  look  for  a moment  upon 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  one  who,  perchance,  filled 
a large  space  in  their  life.  Different  persons  iiave  diverse 
ways  of  expressing  an  identical  sentiment.  Some  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  dead  solitarily  in  their  hearts  ; others,  it 
appears,  take  out  one  from  a dozen  cartes  de-visito  of  the 
departed,  and  pasto  it  over  the  tombstone.  The  subject  is  one 
which  is  not  to  bo  argued  on  its  merits,  amt  on  which  hard 
words  mav  not  be  said.  But  we  are  free  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  the  duty  of  a local  burial  board  carefully  to  guard 
its  sources  of  revenue,  and  that  grass  which,  allowed  to  grow 
long  and  then  cut,  brings  in  from  £20  to  £30  a year,  is  worth 
looking  after.” — Baily  News. 

A Tight  Wooden  Bath  Holder. — This  may  be  made  bv 
merely  pouring  hot  asphaltum  varnish  (such  as  is  used  for 
gravel  roofs)  in  the  inside  and  out  again  of  the  wooden  baths  ; 
enough  will  adhere  to  make  a perfect  holder.  I have  used 
such  an  one  for  about  a year.  It  is  all  right ; but  a belter  one 
can  be  made  of  wood  (piue  is  as  good  as  any  other)  bolted 
together  ami  dipped  in  the  hot  varnish,  so  as  to  be  coated  both 
inside  and  out.  The  wooden  bath  lias  the  advantage  over  all 
others,  because  it  is  light,  will  not  break,  and  is  eo  very  easily 
made. — Bulletin. 

Sun  Observatory. — Nature  states  that  the  German 
Government  lias  determined  upon  the  erection  of  a sun 
observatory  upon  a large  scale  at  Potsdam,  Drs.  Spoorer  and 
Vogel  having  been  appointed  to  undertake  the  telescopic  and 
spectroscopic  observations.  Tho  directorship  offered  to  Dr. 
Kirchhoff  was  declined  by  that  geutleman,  as  ho  was  unwilling 
to  leave  Heidelberg. 

The  First  Observed  Transit  of  Venus. — The  rare  pheno- 
menon of  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  disc  of  the  sun,  which 
will  attract  all  scientific  eyes  on  the  4th  ofDocember  next,  was 
observod  for  tho  first  time  in  history  under  rather  touching 
circumstances  two  centuries  ago.  According  to  a memoir 
recently  issued,  a young  student  named  Horrocks  had  devoted 
himself,  with  true  scientific  ardour,  but  without  any  instruc- 
tion, lo  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  iiad  calculated  for  himself 
that  a transit  of  Venus  ought  to  occur  on  a certain  24th  of 
November,  when  the  extant  authorities  had  announced  that 
none  would  take  place  during  that  century.  Poor  young 
Horrocks  was  curate  of  a little  village  named  Hoole,  near 
Preston.  Tho  24th  of  November  proved  to  be  a Sunday,  and 
the  hour  when  he  expected  the  transit  that  of  his  evening 
service,  for  the  performance  of  which'  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  find  a substitute.  As  he  wrote  to  his  only  friend  and  fellow- 
studeat,  a young  man  named  Crabtree,  he  watched  the  sun, 
now  clear,  now  cloudod,  from  dawn  till  the  afternoon,  and 
then,  as  he  could  not  forsake  his  solemn  duty  for  such  “ an 
ornamental  pursuit  ” as  astronomy,  he  sorrowful'y  went  to  his 
little  church  and  got  through  his  duties.  When  he  returned, 
lo!  the  clouds  had  all  cleared  away,  and  tho  image  of  the  sun, 
reflected  on  the  paper  he  had  prepared,  showed  the  small 
round  black  spot  of  the  planet  impinging  on  its  disc.  In  the 
midst  of  his  ecstacy  Horrocks  had  sufficient  command  of  him- 
self to  make  accurate  observations,  which  have  since  boen  the 
base  of  much  useful  astronomical  calculation.  But  the  career 
thus  brightly  opened,  and  which  promised  such  scientific 
triumphs,  was  very  shortly  arrested.  Horrocks  died  suddenly, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two. — Echo. 

Leaf  Prints. — A correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic 
gives  the  following  hints  on  leaf  printing  : — “ The  bichromate 
of  potash  photographic  process  gives  but  a faint  picture,  even 
after  lengthened  exposure  to  tho  sun.  The  image  may  be 
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reddened  by  a dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Blue  leaf 
j»r'nt8  are  obtained  by  floating  paper  on  a strong  solution 
of  forricyanide  of  potassium,  commercially  called  the  re  1 
prussiate  of  potash.  They  are  fixed  by  simple  washing.  By 
Ohornetter'a  process,  using  salts  of  copper,  pictures  may  be 
obtained  in  different  tints  of  deep  red  and  violet,  with 
intermediate  shades  ; but  fivo  different  solutions  are  required, 
and  the  process,  though  not  difficult,  is  rather  tedious. 
Leaf  prints  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  delicacy  may  easily  be 
made  by  amateurs  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  photography  on 
paper,  scarcely  any  utensils  being  needed  besides  those  found  in 
any  household.  Make  a solution  of  sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silverand  sixty  grains  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Float  pieces  of  albumen  paper,  obtainable  at  any  photographic 
supply  store,  on  this  solution  for  half  a minute  cr  a minute  ; 
oin  up  to  dry  in  the  dark.  When  dry,  lay  the  paper  on  a thin 
board,  the  leaf  on  the  albumen  surface,  and  upon  this  a pane  of 
glass.  Fasten  all  together  with  spring  clothes  pins,  and 
expose  to  the  sun  till  the  darkened  albumen  paper  begins  to 
show  a metallic  marbling ; then  remove  from  the  glass,  wash, 
and  immerse  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  For  a ten  cent 
sheet  of  albumen  paper,  eighteen  by  twenty-two  inches,  a grain 
and  a-half  of  chloride  of  gold  is  needful.  Dissolve  in  a pint  of 
warm  water,  add  a teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  and  a little  chalk  to  remove 
the  acidity ; leave  the  washed  leaf  prints  in  this  till  they  have 
assumed  a pleasing  shade  (ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
sufficient) ; then  immerse  ten  minutes  in  a solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  two  ounces  in  ten  ot  water,  remove,  and  wash 
thoroughly;  if  possible,  leave  over  night  in  running  water. 
These  prints  are  very  pretty.  In  experimenting  with  them,  I 
obtained  beautiful  results  by  soaking  them  in  aniline  dyes  ; 
the  colour  does  not  show  on  the  black  ground,  but  the  leaves 
shine  out  like  exquisite  paintings  on  ebony.  The  entire  expense 
for  chemicals  (excepting  the  aniline  colours)  is  $2.50  for  this 
process  ; this  will  be  enough  for  twenty  square  feet  of  pictures. 


&o  Corrcspoabfulfi. 


Wm.  Cross. — The  office  for  the  registry  of  copyright  is  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  Ludgate  Hill.  All  registrations  must  be  effected 
by  the  photographer,  or  some  one  on  his  oehalf,  personally,  as  the 
authorities  there  decline  to  receive  instructions  by  letter.  The  fee 
charged  at  the  office  is  one  shilling,  and  one  penny  for  the  proper 
form  in  which  to  enter  details.  Tne  term  of  protection  is  during 
the  life  of  the  author,  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death.  The 
simplest  plan,  if  you  have  no  agent  in  London,  is  to  send  a copy 
of  the  photograph,  with  full  instructions,  such  as  you  will  find 
detailed  in  our  Year-Book  for  1863,  to  our  Publisher,  together 
with  eighteen  penny  postage  stamps  to  defray  fee  and  porterage 
He  will  attend  the  office,  and  see  the  registrations  effected  for  you. 

J.  Davies. — The  best  material  for  mounting  prints  on  thin  card- 
board, so  as  to  avoid  cockling,  is  glue,  or  the  mounting  material 
sold  by  Marion  and  Co.  The  groat  object  is  to  avoid  using  any- 
thing containing  much  water.  Glue  when  in  a state  for  use 
contains  less  water  than  paste,  and  Marion’s  material  contains  a 
good  deal  of  alcohol  in  place  of  water. 

J.  T.  L. — Card  portraits  will,  we  believe,  be  admissable  to  tho 
exhibition,  and,  we  presume,  on  the  same  conditions  as  last  year, 
which  restricted  the  contributor  of  cards  or  cabinets  to  one  frame 
of  twelve  pictures.  Mr  Crawshay  offered,  besides  the  prizes  for 
large  portraits,  four  prizes  of  £25,  £12,  £10,  and  £5  respectively 
for  tho  best  three  landscapes  not  less  than  10  by  8,  and  second 
best’;  and  for  the  best  landscapes  of  any  size,  and  second  best. 
We  cannot  ensure  answers  to  questions  reaching  us  later  than 
Wednesday  evening  until  the  following  week. 

Artist. — There  is  nothing  in  the  official  letter  of  the  secretary  about 
coloured  work  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  and  we  have  no 
information  as  to  whether  the  exhibition  committee,  who  have  the 
arrangements  in  hand,  have  come  to  any  determination  or  not. 
Last  year  it  was  determined  that  coloured  work  should  not  bo 
admitted,  and  we  presume  the  samo  conditions  will  obtain  this 
year. 

F.  R.  M. — Tea  as  well  as  coffee  has  been  used  as  a dry  plate  pre- 
servative. M.  Davanne  some  time  ago  recommended  its  use  as  a 
final  wash  in  the  collodio-albumen  process  in  place  of  gallic  acid. 
After  the  second  process  of  sensitizing  and  thoroughly  washing, 
the  plate  is  coated  with  au  infusion  of  tea  and  sugar  thus  made 


up:— 

Water  500  cents,  cub. 

Tea 20  grammes 

Sugar  ...  ...  25  „ 

Alcohol,  368  strength  25  cents,  cub. 

W.  Street.— See  a letter  on  the  subject  of  your  note. 


Normandy. — We  scarcely  think  that  tho  Channel  Islands  could  bo 
profitably  visited  during  the  winter  months  by  a professional 
landscape  photographer.  The  climate  is  mild  enough,  both  in 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  but  there  are  cutting  winds  sometimes,  with 
sleet  and  snow,  which  have  quite  as  hurtful  an  action  upon  the 
trees  and  vegetation  as  the  cold  weather  in  this  country.  More- 
over, there  are  not  many  subjects  at  hand  of  sufficient  interest  for 
publication.  There  is  the  rocky  bridge  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Sark,  called  the  “ Coupd,”  Elizabeth’s  Castle,  and  some  quaint 
old  towers,  all  of  which  an  amateur  would  feel  an  interest  in 
depicting;  but  we  fear  a professional  photographer  could  scarcely 
make  the  journey  pay  its  expenses.  In  some  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  and  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  there  are 
spots  of  a less  wintry  aspect  to  be  found,  but  we  should  hesitate 
before  advising  a professional  photographer  to  pass  three  months 
in  any  district  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  secure  photographs 
for  publication  as  a paying  specuiati  m.  Landscape  photographs 
are  taken  so  well  and  cheaply  by  local  photographers,  that  one’s 
productions  must  be  exceptionally  good  to  secure  a sale.  A visit 
to  the  interesting  towns  of  Belgium  and  Holland  might  be  under- 
taken, perhaps,  with  advantage,  and  there  are  many  scenes  of 
Dutch  winter  life  worthy  of  depiction. 

G.  D.  S. — The  lenses  of  your  half-plate  camera  are  probably  for 
portraits,  and  are  therefore  ill  adapted  to  copying  purposes.  To 
copy  fuli-size,  the  camera  must  bo  drawn  out  to  twice  the  equiva- 
lent focus  of  the  lens.  If,  therefore,  the  focus  of  your  Jens  bo 
seven  or  eight  inches,  the  length  of  camera  necessary  is  at  least 
fourteen  or  sixteen  inches.  Most  half-plate  cameras  only  allow  of 
making  reproductions  a fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  original. 
2.  You  do  not  describe  the  nature  of  your  instruments.  A recti- 
linear lens  is  generally  employed  for  copying  purposes.  3.  Most 
photographs  sold  are  copyright,  and  may  not,  therefore,  be  repro- 
duced. The  same  may  be  said  of  pictures  in  the  Graphic,  Illus- 
trate t London  News,  <fcc.  Only  the  other  d ly  Punch  objected  to  its 
pictures  being  copied  by  photography,  although,  in  this  case,  they 
had  been  reduced  to  very  tiny  dimensions. 

J.  Cordell. — We  should  think  that  your  pinholes  arise  from  a 
mechanical,  rather  than  a chemical  cause.  Is  there  any  dust  in 
your  dark  room  ? Do  you  employ  a camel-hair  brush  to  wipe 
your  plates  before  applying  the  collodion,  and,  if  so,  is  it  kept  in 
a clean  place  ? Try  your  friend’s  bath  again,  in  his  own  studio, 
but  with  plates  of  your  own  cleaning,  and  see  if  the  defect  still 
appears.  You  will  then  find  out  whether  it  is  the  dark  room,  bath, 
or  plates  that  are  at  fault. 

L. — Try  plate  paper,  such  as  lithographers  use.  This  is  much  better 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  the  bichromate  invisible  photo- 
graphs than  ordinary  bibulous  paper.  It  is  unsized,  and  there- 
fore allows  the  bichromate!  gelatino  to  be  as  fully  absorbed  as 
ordinary  filter  paper;  it  has,  however,  a much  better  surface,  anl 
its  texture  is  more  dense. 

Beginner. — The  glare  in  copying  may  be  prevented,  to  a great 
extent,  by  placing  before  the  transparency  a sheet  of  ground  glass, 
which  breaks  up  the  light.  If  the  transparency  is  a carbon  one, 
the  gelatine  in  the  thicker  portions  of  the  imago  sometimes  acts  in 
a most  vexatious  in  inner,  globules  of  the  matter  forming  minute 
condensers  of  light,  and  thus  imparting  a solarized  action  to  some 
portions  of  the  reproduced  negative. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next . 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Littlejohn,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

Photographic  Group  of  12th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Catford,  Ilfracombe, 

Fourteen  Photographs  Decorations  of  Ilfracombe. 

Mr.  S.  Winter,  Waterford. 

Five  Photographs  of  Rev.  V.  Flood. 

Five  Photographs  of  Rev.  G.  A.  Whcelar. 

Photographic  Group  of  Revs.  V.  Flood  and  G.  A.  Wheelar. 

Mr.  Grkoson,  Luton,  Beds., 

Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  R.  Eland. 

Photographic  Group  of  Rev.  R.  Eland  and  Family. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Twells,  Luton,  Beds., 

One  Photograph  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Twells. 

Mr.  Foxall,  Shifnal, 

Photographic  Group  of  11th  Shropshire  Rifle  Volunteers. 
Messrs.  Halstead  and  Brooks,  Whallev, 

Three  Photographs  of  Whalley  Church. 

One  Photogriph  of  Statue  of  Dr.  Whittaker. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  Bristol, 

Photograph  of  Tablet  to  late  Major  Tireman. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Grant,  Builth. 

Photograph  of  Band  of  Glamorgan  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Argall,  High  Cross,  Truro, 

Photographic  Group  of  Portraits  of  Revs.  S.  E.  Rowe,  F. 
Mason,  and  T.  Evans. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Clowes,  Walworth, 

Photogroph  of  Rev.  A.  l'ergusson,  of  Ealing. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  Schoolmaster  of  the  Tabernacle 

I Schools. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Pigoott,  Leighton  Buzzard, 

Three  Photographs  of  Elizabeth  Lcathcrhead. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  1'IIE  STUDIO. 
Military  Balloons  and  Photography— Glue  fob  Mount- 
ing— A New  Dictionary  ok  Chemistry. 

Military  Balloons  and  Photography. — The  subject  of 
reconnoitring  from  balloons  is  again  attracting  the  serious 
attention  of  our  military  authorities,  and  there  seems  at 
last  some  chance  of  the  difficult  problem  being  satisfac- 
torily solved.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascend  to  an 
elevation  sufficient  to  observe  the  tactics  of  an  enemy,  and 
rapidly  note  these  either  on  a plan  or  map,  or,  better 
still,  by  obtaining  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the 
scene.  Photography  has  hitherto  received  but  limited 
application  for  taking  observations  from  balloons,  although 
two  or  three  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
pictures  with  the  camera.  A photograph  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  token  from  a balloon,  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  which  gave  an  accurate,  if  rather  blurred,  depiction 
of  the  geometrically  built  town,  a sketch  such  as  would 
have  been  invaluable  for  war  purposes,  supposing  the 
place  to  have  been  occupied  by  t he  battalions  of  an  enemy. 
Nadar,  the  great  Paris  aeronaut  and  photographer,  who 
was  appointed  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  postal  department 
during  the  Paris  siege,  to  superintend  the  ballon  monte 
service,  has  recently  been  successful  in  securing  a balloon 
photograph  which,  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  informed  us, 
was  of  a most  successful  character.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  (and  these  have  militated  hitherto  against  the 
undertaking  of  photographic  observations  from  balloons) 
are  the  gyrations  and  restless  motion  of  the  machines  in 
the  air,  which  render  any  exposure  but  the  most  rapid 
quite  impossible.  The  extreme  buoyancy  of  the  balloon 
and  the  action  of  the  air  currents  are  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  photographer’s  path.  Our  military 
authorities  have  lately,  however,  had  under  their  considera- 
tion a balloon  different  to  those  ordinarily  employed, 
and  its  slow  and  steady  ascent  will,  no  doubt, 
diminish  in  some  degree  the  photographer’s  troubles. 
The  machine  is  a Montgolfier,  or  fire  balloon,  which,  as  our 
readers  know,  ascends  by  reason  of  the  hot  and  rarified  air 
in  the  sphere,  a heating  arrangement  in  the.  balloon 
providing  a supply  of  hot  air  duriug  the  whole  of  the 
voyage.  The  particular  balloon  under  trial  is  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  Menier,  who,  by  using  a petroleum  oil  furnace, 
is  enabled  to  inflate  his  balloon  in  half-an-hour.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  a supply  of  coal  gas,  or  hydrogen,  which 
in  war  time  is  a difficult  commodity  to  provide  on  the  field, 
and  moreover  a much  coarser  and  cheaper  material  can  be 
made  use  of  than  oiled  silk  when  hot  air  is  employed 
instead  of  gas.  Instead  of  darting  into  the  air  like  an 
arrow,  the  Montgolfier  balloon  ascends  with  much  delibe- 
ration, and  never  attains  an  height  above  three  hundred 
yards  or  so,  for  it  stands  to  reason,  that  as  soon  as  the 
machine  ascends  to  a stratum  of  air  of  the  same  rarity  as 
that  inside  the  sphere,  there  is  au  end  to  its  buoyancy.”  A 
balloon  such  as  this  seems  especially  suited  for  military 
purposes,  for  it  involves  no  special  stores,  and  may  be  got 
ready  within  an  hour ; the  height  to  which  it  ascends  is 
quite  sufficient  for  taking  observations,  and,  being  of  a 
steadier  and  more  stable  character  than  the  gas  balloon, 
reconnoitring  with  the  field  glass  or  the  camera  could  be 
undertaken  with  much  less  difficulty.  Moreover  it  is  less 
vulnerable,  for  a bullet,  or  even  shell,  tearing  a rent  in  the 
canvas  would  have  no  such  disastrous  results  as  would  be 
the  case  in  a gas  balloon.  Before  good  photographs, 
however,  can  be  taken  at  a great  elevation,  some  modifica- 
tion will  be  necessary  in  the  camera,  to  prevent  the  light 
from  flooding  into  the  instrument  when  an  oblique  view  is 
secured;  otherwise  the  result  is  an  image  that  lacks  sharp- 
ness and  vigour. 

Glue  for  Mounting. — Photographers  are  apt  to  be  too 


fastidious  in  their  selection  of  a suitable  glue  for 
mounting,  and  sometimes  go  so  far,  even,  as  to  employ 
pure  gelatine  in  lieu  thereof.  The  glue  best  adapted  for 
mounting,  whether  employed  alone  or  in  admixture  with 
gum,  is,  according  to  our  experience,  the  ordinary  “ town- 
made  ” glue,  which  we  prefer  to  “ long  Scotch,”  and  other 
finer  descriptions.  One  of  the  principal  points  is,  to  have 
a material  which  requires  a minimum  amount  of  water  to 
render  it  adapted  for  mounting,  and  this  is  the  case  when 
the  gelatinous  matter  is  worked  up  into  a foam  or  froth  ; 
applied  in  this  form  to  the  back  of  a print,  it  is  spread 
over  the  surface  with  great  facility,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  water  in  the  material  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  tiny  bubbles  have  subsided  there  is  scarcely 
moisture  enough  to  make  it  adherent.  By  having  so  little 
moisture,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  liquid  glue  exuding 
from  the  margins  of  the  print  when  this  is  pressed  down, 
and,  as  everybody  knows,  there  is  nothing  so  untidy  as  a 
line  of  glue  bordering  the  print.  Bookbinders  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  only  in  the  form  of  froth  and  foam  that  glue 
can  be  satisfactorily  used  for  mounting,  as  it  is  then  but 
sparingly  applied,  and  may  be  managed  in  a cleanly 
manner.  The  finer  sorts  of  glue  and  gelatine  will  not 
work  into  a froth  so  easily,  and  if  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
solution,  a far  larger  quautity  adheres  to  the  back  of  the 
print,  and  then  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
excess  which  is  pressed  out  from  soiling  the  mount. 

A New  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. — Muspratt’s  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry  is  to  be  re-issued  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie, 
of  Glasgow,  for,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  science  that  a large  portion  of 
the  work  is  quite  out  of  date.  It  will  be  almost  entirely 
re-written,  and  the  great  improvements  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  photography  will  not  be  overlooked. 
Mackenzie’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  as  it  will  henceforth 
be  called,  may  be  looked  for  early  next  year. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Collodion  for  Porcelain  Pictures — The  Development 
— Salting  Plain  Paper. 

Collodion  for  Porcelain  Pictures. — The  last  month  seems 
to  have  had  something  in  it  which  has  made  my  corres- 
pondents very  communicative.  I guess  it  must  have  been 
the  Chicago  Convention.  In  lieu  of  anything  special, 
then,  I will  give  you  a few  notes  from  the  letters  1 have 
received,  beginning  with  a very  excellent  extract  from 
Mr.  G.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  much  abused  and 
little  understood  collodion  for  porcelain  pictures.  Mr. 
Cramer  says  : — 

“ The  beautiful  softness  and  richness  of  a good  porcelain 
picture,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  print,  is  so 
charming  and  so  much  admired  by  the  public,  that  it  is  ouly 
surprising  that  porcelain  pictures  are  not  made  more  frequently. 
The  public  taste  is  in  favour  of  them,  so  it  seems  to  be  on  the 
photographer’s  side  to  introduce  a greater  demand  for  them  than 
heretofore.  The  reason  why  they  are  not  made  more  frequently 
seems  to  me  in  the  trouble  which  most  operators  have  experienced 
in  the  production  of  good,  sharp,  and  brilliant  prints  on  porcelain. 
They  are  less  liable  to  fade  than  prints  on  albumen  paper,  and  if 
glass  of  ordinary  good  quality  is  used,  both  for  negative  and 
print,  they  can  be  obtained  sharp  and  distinct.  But  the  principal 
reason  for  failure  seems  to  lie  in  the  instability  of  the  chlor-silver 
collodion,  which  may  work  very  fine  when  newly  made,  but 
after  a short  time  will  generally  work  flat  and  unsatisfactorily, 
because  the  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated,  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  instead  of  being  kept  in  solution  as  it  should 
be.  As  soon  as  the  silver  is  precipitated  the  collodion  is  worthless 
for  printing,  and  a new  lot  has  to  be  made,  causing  considerable 
trouble  and  annoyance— too  much,  perhaps,  for  making  only  one 
picture  at  a time.”  It  has  been  my  aim  to  overcome  this  trouble, 
and  I have  succeeded  perfectly  in  making  two  different  collodions, 
one  containing  the  silver,  and  the  other  the  chloride,  so  that  at  a 
moment’s  notice  a good  working  collodion  can  be  obtained  by 
mixing  equal  quantities  from  both  bottles.  Here  arc  my  formulae, 
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which  I have  used  to  my  best  satisfaction  for  the  last  two 
years. 

•• Collodion  Ko.  1. — First  dissolve  60  grains  negative  gun- 
cotton in  2 ounces  alcohol  and  3 ounces  ether.  Take  120  grains 
nitrate  of  silver,  powder  it  very  finely,  put  this  in  a small  bottle 
with  3 ounces  alcohol,  and  heat  by  setting  the  bottle  in  boiling 
hot  water  until  all  the  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  As  soon 
as  this  is  obtained,  pour  the  silver  solution,  while  still  hot,  in  the 
collodion,  stirring  up  all  the  time  to  secure  a perfect  solution. 

“ Collodion  So.  2. — Thirty-two  grains  chloride  of  strontium,  and 
24  grains  citric  acid,  are  reduced  to  a flue  powder  and  dissolve  in 
4 ounces  alcohol : add  4 ounces  ether  and  30  grains  negative  gun- 
cotton. These  two  collodions  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  when  mixed  in  equal  proportions  will  produce  brilliant  prints. 

“ To  obtain  fine  porcelain  prints  proceed  as  follows:  1st  Coat 
the  porcelain  plate  with  albumen  from  fresh  eggs  and  water,  equal 
quantites.  2nd.  After  the  plate  has  dried  (without  heat)  warm  it 
and  let  cool  again.  3rd.  Coat  with  the  collodion  (mixture  of 
Nos.  1 and  2)  in  amoderately  dark  room,  and  dry  the  plate  perfectly 
over  a lamp.  4th.  For  prining,  lay  the  negative  on  the  pre- 
pared porcelain,  being  sure  to  have  it  in  the  right  place ; protect 
the  back  of  the  porcelain  with  yellow’  paper,  and  put  plenty  of 
patent  clothes-pins  all  around  the  edges  to  secure  a good  contact. 
This  is  better  than  any  porcelain  printing-frame,  oth.  In  print- 
ing, put  out  in  the  light,  at  the  same  time,  a silvered  piece  of 
albumen  paper  under  a negative  of  the  same  intensity  as  that  for 
the  porcelain,  and  as  soon  as  this  paper  print  is  dark  enough,  the 
porcelain  picture  is  dark  enough  too.  The  negative  should  never 
be  moved  to  inspect  the  proceeding  of  printing,  which  moving  is 
unnecessary  this  way.  6th.  After  printing,  wash  first  in  plain 
water,  next  in  water  containing  a very  little  salt.  7th.  Tone  in 
water  8 ounces,  1 drachm  of  gold  solution  (1  grain  per  ounce 
strong),  made  neutral  by  adding  a drop  of  sal  soda  solution. 
8th.  After  toning  and  washing,  fix  in  hyposulphate  of  soda  1 ounce, 
and  water  10  to  12  ounces.” 

Mr.  E.  D.  Ormsby  follow’s  with  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions on  managing  the  development : — 

“Many photographers  devote  too  little  attention  to  the  developer 
They  have  a certain  formula  for  mixing  it.  and  they  always  use  it 
the  same  strength,  be  the  subject  light  or  dark,  well  timed  under 
the  light,  or  undertimed.  We  have  a great  power  in  the  developer. 
As  much  depends  on  skilful  development  to  obtain  fine  results  in 
the  negative,  as  skilful  lighting — in  fact,  more,  for  by  skilful 
manipulation  a negative  with  faulty  lighting  can  be  made  to 
produce  good  results.  As  an  example,  tike  children's  pictures. 
Where  you  are  obliged  to  light  strong,  and  then  can  get  often 
only  two  or  three  seconds’  exposure,  by  using  your  ordinary 
strength  of  developer,  and  keeping  your  plate  in  motion  during 
the  development,  you  are  bound  to  get  harsh  results.  Increase  the 
strength  of  your  developer  one-half,  and  hold  your  plate  still 
during  development,  and  note  the  difference  in  the  result  with 
the  same  lighting  and  exposure.  For  brunettes,  light  soft,  time 
well,  and  use  a strong  developer,  and  don't  rock  the  plate  during 
development.  For  blondes,  use  a little  stronger  contrasts  in 
lighting,  time  well,  and  use  weaker  developer,  and  keep  the  plate 
moving  gently  during  development.  For  white  draperies,  use  a 
soft  light,  long  exposure,  and  a weak  developer.  The  advantage 
to  be  derived  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  developer,  for 
different  subjects  and  different  conditions  under  which  we  are 
forced  to  work,  is  evident  to  all.  But  some  will  say  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  keep  several  different  strengths  of  developer  on 
hand.  I say,  not  at  all.  Make  a stock  solution  of  iron : 

1 5 ounces  of  iron  to  20  ounces  of  water ; acetic  acid,  2 ounces. 
Keep  a bottle  handy  containing  water  20  ounces,  acetic  acid 
2$  ounces,  and  use  it  to  weaken  your  developer  as  you  use  it. 
By  this  method  you  can  change  the  strength  for  each  sitting  if 
you  wish.” 

Mr.  W.  L.  Shoemaker  sends  the  following  useful 
suggestions  in  reference  to  salting  plain  paper : — 

“ To  those  preferring  to  salt  plain  paper  for  their  own  use,  the 
following  hints  may  be  of  use.  The  kind  of  salt  employed  has  an 
effect  upon  the  tint  of  the  print ; the  weight  of  salt  employed 
has  the  same  effect  upon  the  tint.  Salting  with  a bath  of  under 
strength  is  shown  by  the  print  having  a bluish,  weak  look,  and 
an  entire  absence  of  purplish  contrasts  in  the  tints  of  the  face. 
Over-salting  produces  paper  that  prints  slow,  blacks  feeble  and 
reddish,  tone  apt  to  be  measly,  and  drying  flat.  Saxe  plain  paper 
:i better  floated  than  immersed,  and  should  be  laid  on  until  the 
paper  is  perfectly  flat,  then  lifted  as  carefully  as  in  silvering.  , 


The  quantity  of  gelatine  used  in  connection  with  the  salting  is 
generally  different  with  every  printer ; but  for  medium  Saxe 
paper  I would  recommend,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  about  one 
box  Cox’s  gelatine  to  four  gallons  salt  solution.  In  winter  this 
can  be  nearly  doubled.  This  same  solution  will  be  strong 
enough  for  the  roll  Saxe  at  this  season.  Salting  with  chloride  of 
ammonium  alone  prints  rather  brownish,  and  the  paper  does  not 
keep  so  well,  or  print  as  quick,  as  if  used  in  equal  proportion  with 
common  salt.  So  the  resume'  would  be — 

Chloride  of  ammonium  ...  ...  ...  1 1 grains 

Common  salt ...  lj  „ 

Water ...  ...  1 ounce 

Gelatine,  30  grams  to  quart  for  summer; 
double,  or  nearly  so.  in  winter. 

Saxe  paper  so  prepared  should  be  floated  and  fumed  same  as 
albumen  paper.” 

(7 o be  continued.) 


BEGINNERS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  H.  VOGEL.* 

Old  and  young,  when  they  take  up  photography,  have 
generally  no  ideal  purpose  in  view  beyond  the  practical 
project  of  gaining  their  daily  bread  with  the  aid  of  the 
camera.  They  care  very  little  for  the  chemical  reactions,  or 
the  action  of  the  light,  or  the  disposition  of  molecules,  &c., 
and  less  still  about  the  question  whether  photography  is 
really  an  art  or  not ; their  object  is  to  create  a good  busi- 
ness, and  this  goal  they  try  to  reach  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Generally  speaking,  they  begin  by  undergoing  a few  weeks’ 
tuition  under  some  other  photographer,  where  they  learn 
j to  coat  a plate  in  a passable  manner. 

1 am  often  asked  how  long  is  really  necessary  in  learning 
to  become  a photographer,  and  I always  reply  that  the 
matter  very  much  depends  upon  the  individual  himself. 
Those  who  possess  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  have 
natural  aptitude,  will  learn  to  take  negatives  in  a very 
short  time.  I could  mention  a well-known  scientific  man 
who  studied  my  manual  carefully,  and  came  into  my  studio 
impressed  with  a good  deal  of  technical  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  therefore ; and  under  these  circumstances  there 
was  really  nothing  for  him  to  learn  beyond  the  practical 
manipulations,  the  pouring  on  of  the  collodion,  developer, 
&c.,  and  the  adjustment  and  working  of  the  apparatus, 
things  obviously  that  can  only  be  taught  by  demonstra- 
tions. This  gentleman  was  qualified  to  operate  in  five  days. 
Of  course,  during  this  short  period  he  had  not  been  look- 
ing on  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  lounging  about  under 
the  impression  that  he  knew  enough,  but  he  practised  at 
home  what  he  learnt  from  day  to  day,  and  was  exceedingly 
successful  in  what  he  did. 

Another  pupil  that  I had,  who  was  an  exceedingly  good 
chemist,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  materials 
which  he  had  to  manipulate,  turned  out  quite  the  reverse,  for 
after  six  mouths’  tuition  he  was  still  a clumsy  operator.  He 
belonged  to  that  numerous  class  which  are  usually  termed 
14  Butterfingers.”  When  he  took  up  a plate  to  clean  it,  it 
slipped  through  his  fingers ; the  dipper  he  w’ould  infallibly 
break  after  one  or  two  experiments  ; the  developer  ran  off 
the  plate ; and  the  filter  never  acted  under  any  circum- 
stances. I was  exceedingly  glad  to  get  rid  of  so  awkward 
a pupil,  for  I could  never  have  made  anything  out  of  him. 
These  two  are,  of  course,  merely  instances,  and  do  not 
hold  good  in  all  cases. 

There  are  people  who  enter  a studio  without  any  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  who  are  exceedingly  quick  in  pickiug 
up  the  fi-st  rudiments  of  the  art.  In  a week  they  are  so 
self-satisfied  that  they  hasten  home  to  follow  up  their  suc- 
cess, but,  unfortunately,  find  themselves  stuck  fast  in  a 
day  or  two  over  a question  about  which  they  possess  no 
experience. 

The  matter  is  easily  explained.  It  is  easy  enough,  when 
you  have  good  plates  prepared  for  you,  good  collodion, 

• Photographiache  Notizen. 
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good  dipping  bath,  good  developers,  intensifiers,  &c.,  to 
secure  a good  picture,  especially  when  found  in  a well 
regulated  studio;  success  is  here  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty : but  the  beginner  has  to  thank  the  pure  chemicals 
and  the  photographer  who  has  prepared  the  baths  and 
solutions  for  it,  for  he  does  not  know  how  soon  these  may 
become  changed  after  working  or  standing  some  time. 
He  finds  that  the  collodion — especially  if  the  drainings  go 
back  into  the  bottle — becomes  thicker  and  thicker  ; it 
gathers  dust  and  impurities,  and  thus  spots  and  stains  are 
produced,  whose  presence  he  is  unable  to  explain  from  his 
eight  days’  apprenticeship.  It  is  the  same  with  the  dipping 
bath.  Unfortunately,  a bit  of  lime  or  kaolin  has  fallen 
into  the  solution,  and  this  has  rendered  it  slightly  alkaline, 
and  at  once  the  plates  show  signs  of  fogging ; or,  again, 
the  collodion  is  full  of  organic  impurities,  which  produce 
streaks  on  the  sensitive  plate  ; or  the  film  has  other  defects, 
such  as  pinholes,  patches  of  insensitiveness,  flatness,  &c. 
All  these  phenomena,  which  may  not  come  unexpectedly 
to  those  who  have  studied  a photographic  manual,  are 
enough  to  confuse  any  beginner  who  relies  upon  his  own 
brief  experience  in  the  matter.  If  to  these  well  known 
defects  we  add,  moreover,  those  that  arise  from  faulty 
exposure  or  intensifying,  bad  fixing  and  varnishing,  we 
have  no  inconsiderable  host  of  disagreeables.  I have 
pointed  out  in  my  manual  as  many  as  sixty  different 
sources  of  failure,  and  this  number  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. Those  who  desire  to  know  something  about  these 
vexatious  phenomena,  and  the  means  necessary  for  their 
avoidance,  will  not  be  able  to  finish  their  apprenticeship 
in  a week,  for  it  is  only  long  practice  and  study  that  make 
the  skilful  photographer. 

There  are  some  people  who  work  well  enough  under  the 
guidance  of  another,  but  who  are  quite  helpless  if  left  to 
themselves.  I have  had  pupils  who,  after  six  months’ 
tuition,  always  come  to  me  nervously  with  the  question  : 
“How  long  shall  I expose?”  These  very  seldom  make 
good  operators.  Others,  again,  never  come  for  advice  at 
all,  but  at  once  set  about  preparing  a second  plate,  in  case 
the  first  has  not  been  sufficiently  exposed.  These  latter 
always  learn  something.  I can  mention  others,  again,  who 
deemed  the  operation  of  plate  polishing  far  too  tedious, 
so  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  matter  of  albumen- 
izing  the  plates,  but  only  experienced  worse  and  worse 
failures.  They  employed  one  collodion  after  another,  hoping 
in  the  end  to  find  a way  out  of  their  difficulty,  and  never 
thinking  for  one  moment  that  when  strange  materials  are 
made  use  of  some  time  must  elapse  before  they  can  get 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  behaviour,  for  their 
employment  may  perhaps  involve  the  application  of  chemi- 
cals other  than  those  at  hand. 

Some  little  time  ago  1 narrated  an  instance  of  an  old 
and  worthy  photographer  who  could  secure  no  results  at 
all  with  a collodion  which,  in  my  hands,  worked  perfectly  ; 
and  therefore  a beginner  may  very  well  encounter  such 
difficulties  without  being  able  to  help  himself  at  all.  Of 
course  the  photographer  in  question  was  simply  an  operator, 
and  had  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  chemical  principles, 
which  are  so  necessary  in  employing  collodion  and  dipping 
bath,  to  which  it  is  the  custom  to  ascribe  most  failures. 

Ur.  Jacobsen  says  that  a little  chemistry  should  belong 
to  the  culture  of  all  men  : and  the  photographer  is  a man. 
There  are  many  operators  who  take  excellent  pictures,  and 
yet  boast  that  they  know  nothing  of  chemistry.  This, 
however,  is  mere  nonsense,  for  such  people,  if  they  have 
not  studied  chemistry  theoretically,  have  been  so  long 
working  with  photographic  chemicals  and  observing  the 
reactions,  that  tney  have  become  possessed  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  things  employed.  They  know  from  expe- 
rience that  iodide  of  ammonium  when  decomposed  gives 
off  iodine,  and  becomes  red  ; that  iodine  colours  collodion 
yellow,  and  starch  blue  ; that  nitrate  of  silver  is  easily  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  in  alcohol  only  with  great  difficulty ; 
that  it  freezes  at  a high  temperature,  and  becomes  decom- 


posed in  one  still  higher  ; that  it  dissolves  iodide  of  silver  ; 
that  it  is  reduced  by  organic  substances,  &c. 

In  the  building  up  of  this  practical  knowledge  piecemeal, 
of  course  many  a pint  of  collodion  is  lost,  many  a costly 
silver  bath  thrown  into  the  residue  pan,  and  much  valu- 
able time  frittered  away  in  aimless  experiments.  The  same 
amount  of  chemical  knowledge  they  could  have  acquired 
in  a tenth  part  of  the  time  and  tenth  part  of  the  cost  by 
studying  photographic  chemistry  ; and  this  knowledge  is 
readily  acquired,  for  photographic  chemistry  occupies  but 
a small  section  in  the  thick  manuals  on  organic  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BY  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D  * 

11.  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  special  connection 
between  the  chemical  complexity  of  a substance  and  its 
diactinic  power.  Carbon  in  its  pure  form  as  diamond  we 
regard  as  an  element.  In  thin  slices  it  transmits  portions 
of  the  chemical  rays  of  nearly  all  degrees  of  refrangibility, 
though  none  of  the  specimens  which  I examined  exhibited 
any  approach  to  the  actinic  limpidity  of  quartz.  Phos- 
phorus, on  the  other  hand,  though  transparent  to  light  in 
its  melted  condition,  and  equally  regarded  as  elementary, 
appears  to  be  nearly  adiactinic,  or  impermeable  to  the 
chemical  rays.  In  many  cases  the  peculiar  diactiuic  or 
adiactiuic  action  of  an  element  is  traceable  in  its  simpler 
chemical  compounds.  Thus  the  simpler  combinations  of 
sulphur,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  bisulphide  cf  carbon,  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  are  all 
powerful  actinic  absorbents,  while  in  the  more  complicated 
form  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates  of  certain  bases, 
the  compounds  are  highly  diactinic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  silicates  are  much  less  diactinic  than  silica  in  the  form 
of  quartz,  or  the  bases  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  silicates;  probably  this  may  arise,  as  Professor  Stokes 
suggests,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  silicates,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  after  fusion,  perfectly  free  from  iron. 

12.  No  solid  or  liqiiid  substance  that  I have  as  yet  tried 
surpasses  rock-crystal  in  permeability  to  the  rays  which 
excite  chemical  action.  Ice  (and  water),  as  well  as  white 
fluor-spar,  rival  it;  and  pure  rock  salt  approaches  it  very 
closely. f White  topaz  is  a little  inferior  to  the  preceding 
bodies  in  diactinic  capacity. 

Amongst  the  various  compounds  submitted  to  examina- 
tion, the  fluorides  rank  first  in  diactinic  power;  then  follow 
the  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The 
bromidesof  the  same  metals  appear  to  be  less  diactinic  than 
the  fluorides  and  chlorides,  and  this  decline  in  power  is 
still  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  iodides.  The  short 
spectrum  of  these  last-mentioned  salts  is  interrupted  by  a 
well  rnaiked  absorption-band  at  a point  beyond  H,  repre- 
sented on  the  arbitrary  scale  at  103-5,  beyond  which  the 
spectrum  is  again  faintly  renewed  to  113  5,  and  then  it 
terminates  abruptly.  The  cyanides  appear  to  be  consider- 
ably diactinic;  but  further  experiments  upoD  these  salts,  as 
well  as  upon  the  sulpho  cyanides,  are  desirable.  Sulphuric, 
carbonic,  and  boracic  acids  furnish  saltswi  th  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  which  are  also  largely  diactinic;  the 
phosphates  seem  to  be  lets  so,  and  the  arseniates  still  less. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  sulphates  are  so  diactinic, 
the  sulphites  are  considerably  less  so,  and  the  hyposulphites 
are  more  opaque  than  the  sulphites.  The  hydrates  of  the 
alkaline  earths  are  also  transparent.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  the  alkaline  hydrates  perfectly  pure;  but  a solution 

* Continued  from  page  459. 

+ A specimen  of  sea  water  which  had  been  standing  for  some  months  in 
my  laboratory,  furnished  a result  identical  with  that  obtained  by  using  a 
. strong  solution  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 
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of  hydrate  of  soda  and  one  of  potash,  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation of  their  respective  sulphates  with  baryta,  and 
concentrated  in  a silver  uish,  gave  a very  fair  result  in  each 
case. 

The  diactinic  capacity  of  the  tartrates  and  citrates  is  less 
than  that  of  the  carbonates.  That  of  the  acetates  appears 
to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  tartrates  ; but  the  results 
obtained  with  the  acetates  are  somewhat  uncertain,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  these  salts  absolutely  free  from  the 
empyreumatic  products  which  accompany  the  acid  as  it  is 
usually  prepared.  The  oxalates  have  a low  diactinic  power. 

But  the  group  most  remarkable  for  its  absorptive 
action  is  formed  by  the  nitrates.  Nitric  acid,  whether 
dissolved  in  water  or  in  combination  with  a metallic  oxide, 
has  a specific  action  in  arresting  the  chemical  rays  ; the  less 
refrangible  portion  it  transmits  freely,  and  then  intercepts 
the  spectrum  abruptly  at  the  same  point,  whatever  base  be 
united  with  the  acid,  provided  the  base  be  capable  of  form- 
ing diactinic  salts.  The  chlorates,  on  the  contrary,  are 
strongly  diactinic. 

13.  Prom  the  observations  above  detailed,  it  appears  that 

the  following  acids  may  be  considered  as  possessing  high 
diactinic  capacity,  viz.  : the  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 

hydrofluoric,  chloric,  carbonic,  and  boracic  acids.  Inferior 
to  these  are  hydrobromic,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  tartaiic, 
citric,  acetic  and  oxalic,  hydriodic,  sulphurous  and  hypo- 
sulphurous  acids,  whilst  nitric  acid  is  still  less  diactinic. 
Chromic  acid  arrests  all  the  chemical  rays ; and  the  pre- 
sence of  a tinge  of  yellow  or  green  colour  in  any  compound 
is  immediately  apparent  in  a great  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  its  diactinic  power. 

14.  Among  the  bases,  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  baryta, 
lime,  strontia,  magnesia,  and  alumina  are  eminently 
diactinic.  Oxides  of  zinc,  mercury,  and  lead,  approach 
them  in  power  ; but  coloured  bases,  like  oxide  of 
iron.,  nickel,  cobalt,  or  ccpper,  are  very  inferior;  and  when 
the  salts  which  they  form  are  green  or  yellow,  they  are 
nearly  opaque. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  diactinic 
quality  of  silica,  none  of  the  different  varieties  of  glass 
transmit  rays  extending  beyond  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  range  afforded  by  quartz.  This  absorptive  action  is 
produced  by  a lamina  of  glass  less  than  the  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  cuts  off  the  more  refrangible 
rays  almost  as  completely  as  a piece  of  glass  of  twenty 
times  the  thickness.  All  glass  apparatus  must  therefore  be 
abandoned  in  these  experiments,  aud  apparatus  of  quartz 
substituted  for  them. 

15.  I had  no  encouragement  in  my  attempts  to  construct 
prisms  of  other  materials  than  rock-crystal.  Rock-salt 
offers  no  advantage,  aud  it  is  too  toft  and  deliquescent  to 
yield  prisms  or  lenses  comparable  with  those  of  quartz.  I 
did  indeed  make  a considerable  number  of  experiments  with 
a hollow  prism  furnished  with  thin  quartz  sides,  and  filled 
with  water.  But  the  refractive  power  of  water  is  less  than 
that  of  rock-crystal,  and  its  dispersive  power  is  not  higher. 
The  addition  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  till  the  water  is 
saturated  does  n >t  materially  increase  the  refractive  or  dis- 
persive power,  whilst  it  appeared  (in  a very  slight  degree,  it  is 
true)  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  I found  it  more  convenient  to  work 
with  a quartz  prism,  the  double  refraction  of  which,  in  the 
position  in  which  I used  it,  was  so  slight  that  it  was  not  a 
source  of  any  inaccuracy  of  importance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TIIE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA 
X. 

Printin'g-Frames,  etc. — (continued). 

“ Vignette  Printing -Blocks. — In  the  making  of  the  vignette 
printing-blocks,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  printing-frames, 
great  care  should  be  given  to  the  materials  used.  The 
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wood  should  be  well  seasoned,  and  the  lighter  it  is  the 
better ; common  pine  or  basswood  answering  very  well 
for  this  purpose.  The  sizes  of  these  blocks  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  different  sizes  of  the  impressions  on  the  negatives. 
For  instance,  blocks  intended  for  4-4  negatives  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  that  4-4  negatives  are  generally 
made. 

“The  opening  of  the  wooden  printing-blocks  should 
then  be  in  proportion  with  the  impression  on  the  negatives, 
as  has  before  been  said.  Now  for  the  ‘ whole  size.’  The 
width  of  the  opening  should  be  3 to  4 inches,  and  the 
length  should  vary  from  3J  to  4ij  inches.  For  the  next 
size,  larger  head,  7 by  9,  the  width  should  be  from  3J  to 
4£  inches,  and  the  length  from  4^-  to  5j  inches.  For 
1 1 by  14  vignette  negatives  the  width  should  vary  from 
5J  to  6J,  and  the  length  from  GJ  to  8£  inches.  For  14  by  18 
negatives  the  width  should  be  from  to  7J  inches,  and 
the  length  from  9 to  11  inches. 

“The  above-stated  dimensions  answer  only  for  a trifle 
lighter  background  than  the  average ; for  with  a darker 
one  a dark  piece  of  paper  would  have  to  be  placed  at  the 
sides ; and  if  the  draperies  are  dark,  then  there  should 
also  be  a piece  at  the  bottom  part  of  the  opening,  for  with- 
out it  the  block,  and  consequently  the  halo,  would  be  too 
large.  For  a lighter  background  than  the  one  for  which  I 
have  given  the  above  dimensions  the  block,  if  anything, 
would  be  a trifle  small.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give 
a fixed  rule  for  the  size  of  the  different  vignette-blocks, 
because  there  are  a very  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  which  renders  it  almost  impossible.  The 
only  way  is  to  be  guided  by  good  taste.  The  depth  of 
these  vignette-blocks  is  probably  about  the  most  important 
part  of  the  making  of  them.  The  importance  of  duly 
considering  their  depth  may  be  readily  seen  aud  answered 


by  asking  ourselves  the  following  question  : — What  is  the 
object  of  a deep  vignette-block  ? We  answer,  To  make 
the  halos  soft.  These  blocks  should  be  deep  in  proportion 
to  fhe  size  of  the  opening  of  the  vignette  of  the  block. 
Thus,  for  a 4-4  up  to  an  8 by  10  size  vignette-block  the 
depth  should  vary  from  about  1£  to  inches.  For 
11  by  14  vignette-blocks,  from  2k  to  3}  inches;  and  for 
14  by  18  blocks,  from  3J  to  4£  inches.  This  is,  however, 
very  changeable,  according  to  a variety  of  circumstances. 
For  instance : — 

“ 1 . The  printing-frame  may  be  so  made  that  the  vignette 
board,  when  tacked  to  it,  would  be  very  much  raised,  on 
account  of  the  make  of  the  printing-frame ; then,  of  course, 
the  block  should  not  be  quite  so  deep. 

“2.  The  background  of  the  negative  may  be  very  dark, 
or  it  may  be  very  light.  This  refers  more  to  the  use  of 
the  board  when  printing  than  to  the  making  of  it ; for  the 
negatives  should  be  made  for  vignetting,  rather  than  the 
vignette-boards  for  the  negatives  ; at  least,  this  is  so  as 
regards  the  making  allowance  for  the  background  of  the 
negatives. 

“ 3 The  background  may  be  faulty,  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
a large  halo,  but  of  a smaller,  and  as  soft  a one.  In  that 
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case  we  sometimes  have  to  make  special  blocks,  but  often 
there  are  other  blocks,  of  a different  shape,  which  will, 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  * dodges,’  answer  very  well. 
There  are  a number  of  cases  in  which  the  depth  of  the 
blocks  for  the  same  size  negativej  should  differ  con- 
siderably. 

“The  shape  of  the  opening  of  a vignette-block  should 
be  like  unto  that  of  an  ordinary  hen’s  egg.  The  narrow 
end  represents  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  block,  and 
the  wide  end  the  lower  part,  because  there  should  always 
be  plenty  of  balance  in  a vignette,  and  that  can  only  be 
obtained  by  having  plenty  of  the  body  and  a good  share  of 
the  shoulders  in  the  vignette.  In  the  making  of  these 
blocks  the  opening  should  be  bevelled  out  quite  a distauce 
towards  the  under  part  of  the  block,  all  of  the  way  from 
two  to  four  inches,  according  to  the  size,  so  that  it  will 
not  stop  the  halo  from  printing  out,  and  thus  occasion  a 
sharp  line  on  the  print. 

“ It  is  always  an  important  item,  in  considering  the 
making  of  wooden  vignette-blocks,  to  have  them  as  light 
in  weight  as  possible,  because,  when  the  blocks  are  quite 
heavy,  they  are  bungling  to  use,  and  their  weight  makes 
them  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  negatives  in  more 
ways  than  one.  The  weight,  then,  of  the  vignette- blocks, 
especially  those  of  the  larger  kinds,  can  be  lessened  by 
tacking  thick  pasteboard  to  the  under  part  of  the  wooden 
block.  In  tacking  this  on,  however,  a part  of  the  board 
around  the  under  part  of  the  whole  block,  and  beyond 
where  the  bevelling  of  the  opening  stops,  should  be  cut 
below  the  rest  of  the  surface.  The  place  cut  should  be 
from  a quarter  to  three-eighths  of  au  inch  wide,  and  a 
little  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the  pasteboard  which  is 
to  be  tacked  to  the  block.  The  pasteboard  should  then  be 
tacked  to  this  under  surface ; and  the  heads  of  the  tacks 
should  be  below  the  level  of  the  real  bottom  of  the  block, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  breaking  the  negative, 
on  account  of  the  tacks  being  pressed  against  the  brittle 
glass  on  which  the  negative  is  made.  By  paying  especial 
heed  to  this,  it  may  be  of  great  value  to  the  young  beginner, 
and  will  perhaps  be  the  means  of  preventing  his  breaking 
more  negatives  in  the  future.  Of  course  the  advantage  of 
so  doing  will  be  and  has  been  recognised  by  all  printers 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  to 
the  negative  from  breakage  by  the  use  of  viguette- blocks 
made  as  has  been  described,  and  there  is  also  no  excuse  for 
bad  vignetting  with  blocks  if  the  above  is  carried  out. 

“ It  will  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  the  above  that  I have 
altogether  omitted  writing  anything  about  a vignette-block 
smaller  than  a ‘ whole-size,’  because,  for  those  small  sizes, 
I do  not  at  all  believe  in  using  wooden  vignette-blocks. 
Up  to  4-4  size  any  way  Waymouth’s  vignette  papers  are 
very  superior.” 


PROPORTION  OF  LIGHT  AND  SHADE. 

BV  R.  J.  CHUTE.* 

V ert  many  of  the  best  photographic  produotions  are 
defective  in  the  composition  of  light  and  shade,  producing 
either  extremes  of  vigour  by  violent  contrast  of  light  and 
dark,  or  a sameness  of  middle  tint  over  the  whole  that 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  lights,  and  gives  the  picture 
an  appearance  of  flatness. 

This  is  a point  that  has  evidently  been  overlooked, 
except  by  the  most  careful  and  cultured  artists  ; the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  relative  proportion  of  light  and 
shade  in  a picture  hns  been  a matter  of  chance  or  haphazard. 
Now,  there  are  certain  rules  and  conditions  that  govern  this 
as  well  as  aay  other  department  of  art,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  they  should  be  well  understood,  to  be  applied 
by  the  photographer  to  the  works  of  art  he  may  produce,  as 
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well  as  by  the  old  masters  in  the  various  schools  of 
painting. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of 
his  observations  “on  the  works  of  those  artists  who  appear 
to  have  best  understood  the  management  of  light  and 
shade.” 

“Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoret,  were  among  the 
first  painters  who  reduced  to  a system  what  was  before 
practised  without  any  fixed  principle,  and  consequently 
neglected  occasionally. 

“From  the  Venetian  painters  Rubens  extracted  his 
scheme  of  composition,  which  was  soon  understood  and 
adopted  by  his  countrymen,  and  extended  even  to  the  minor 
painters  of  famdiar  life  in  the  Dutch  school. 

“When  I was  at  Venice,  the  method  I took  to  avail 
myself  of  their  principles  was  this  : — When  I observed  an 
extraordinary  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  any  picture,  I took 
a leaf  of  my  pocket-book,  and  darkened  every  part  of  it  in 
the  same  gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  picture,  leaving 
the  white  paper  untouched,  to  represent  light,  and  this 
without  any  attention  to  the  subject  or  to  the  drawing  of 
the  figures.  A few  trials  of  this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  method  of  their  conduct  in  the  management  of  their 
lights.  After  a few  experiments,  I found  the  paper  blotted 
nearly  alike  ; their  general  practice  appeared  to  be,  to  allow 
not  above  a quarter  of  the  picture  for  the  light,  including 
in  this  portion  both  the  principal  and  secondary  lights  ; 
another  quarter  to  be  as  dark  as  possible,  and  the  remaining 
half  kept  in  mezzotint  or  half  shadow. 

“Rubens  appears  to  have  admitted  rather  more  light 
than  a quarter,  and  Rembrandt  much  less,  scarce  an  eighth. 
By  this  conduct,  Rembrandt's  light  is  extremely  brilliant, 
but  it  costs  too  much  ; the  rest  of  the  picture  is  sacrificed  to 
this  one  object.  That  light  will  certainly  appear  the 
brightest  which  is  surrounded  with  the  greatest  quantity  of 
shade,  supposing  equal  skill  in  the  artist.” 

How  applicable  and  instructive  are  these  observations  to 
every  photographic  artist.  As  coming  fiom  one  of  the  fore- 
most portrait  painters  of  his  time,  and  being  careful 
deductions  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists,  they  are  especially  worthy  of  thought  and  application 
under  the  skylight. 

The  reference  to  the  peculiar  style  of  Rembrandt  is  more 
applicable  to  photographers  of  to  day  than  to  artists  of  any 
other  period,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  imitators 
of  this  style.  “ Rembrandt’s  light  is  extremely  brilliant, 
but  it  costs  too  much.”  How  true  in  reference  to  photo- 
graphy ! How  many  brilliant  lights  we  see  that  have  but 
little  value,  because  other  parts  have  suffered  so  much  in 
producing  them.  This  method  of  lighting  is  an  extreme 
that  is  only  justifiable  under  certain  conditions,  or  with 
certain  subjects.  For  light  drapery  it  is  unquestionably 
preferable,  as  the  larger  portion  is  then  thrown  in  the  shade, 
and  takes  a subdued  middle  tint  much  more  pleasing  than 
the  full  glare  of  light ; but  for  general  practice  the  propor- 
tion of  light  used  by  the  other  masters  will  be  more  likely 
to  lead  to  successful  results. 

The  Chicago  Exhibition  showed  that  many  of  our 
photographers  still  strive  for  the  “costly  lights.”  The  face, 
with  its  fine  modelling,  in  most  cases,  is  set  in  a great 
expanse  »f  background  of  almost  total  blackness.  The 
effect  is  not  pleasing;  the  eye  is  soon  wearied,  and  turns 
from  it  dissatisfied.  A picture  seen  from  such  a distance 
that  the  details  cannot  be  distinguished  will  attract 
attention  at  once,  simply  by  the  proper  proportion  and 
balance  of  light  and  shade,  and,  on  coming  nearer  the  eye, 
is  captivated  by  its  beauty,  and  dwells  on  it  with  satisfaction 
and  delight. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Rembrandt  style  had  cost  too 
much  in  effort  and  failure;  but,  though  the  expense  may 
have  been  great,  yet  the  wonderful  advance  made  in  study- 
ing, comprehending,  and  producing  light  and  shade  will 
doubtless  compensate  for  all  the  sacrifice. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENAMELS  BY  SWAN’S 
PROCESS. 

A curious  illustration  of  the  tendency  in  persons  of  an 
inventive  habit  of  mind  to  rush  to  the  Patent  Office  to 
protect  a discovery  without  first  taking  the  precaution  to 
ascertain  whether  the  same  idea  had  previously  occurred  to 
others,  and  whether  any  earlier  discoverer  had  given  pub- 
licity to  such  idea,  has  recently  come  under  our  notice. 
Very  soon  after  the  publication  of  Swan’s  Car- 
bon Process,  the  very  obvious  suggestion  was  made 
in  our  pages  that  by  the  use  of  vitreous  pigments 
instead  of  carbon  in  the  tissue,  photographic  enamels  suit- 
able for  burning-in  on  porcelain  tablets  would  be  obtained. 
Whether  that  method  of  producing  enamels  was  tried  at 
that  time,  we  have  no  knowledge ; but  a few  years  ago 
Mr.  William  Firling,  of  Dorchester,  sent  us  some  good 
examples  of  photographs  on  porcelain,  earthenware,  and 
opal  glass,  all  burnt  in,  which  had  been  produced  by  this 
process,  and  we  published  his  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  time.  For  some  cause  this  rneihod  has  not 
become  popular,  and  has  not,  we  believe,  been  extensively 
practised.  A Parisian  photographer,  M.  Paul  Marny 
Godhard,  has,  however,  had  sufficient  success,  or  sufficient 
faith,  to  induce  him  to  go  to  what  we  fear  will  prove  the 
bootless  expense  of  a patent  in  this  country  for  precisely 
the  same  process.  His  specification,  recently  published, 
runs  a3  follows : — 

“ By  this  invention  all  kinds  of  drawings,  portraits, 
ornaments,  landscapes,  and  devices,  can  be  obtained  and 
reproduced  or  copied  direct  upon  porcelain,  delph-ware, 
biscuit,  or  enamel,  and  other  materials  of  the  same 
character,  by  the  following  means : — I take  any  kind  of 
drawing,  paintiog,  engraving,  or  poritive  or  negative  pic- 
tures or  subjects  produced  in  the  manner  commonly  nrac- 
tised  by  photographers  according  to  the  carbon  process, 
and  print  or  copy  them  in  the  manner  practised  by  photo- 
graphic artists.  The  proofs  so  copied  on  porcelain  or 
other  like  materials  I then  coat  or  cover  with  enamel  or 
vitreous  glaze,  and  bake  in  an  oven.  And  in  this  manner, 
and  by  this  means,  I obtain  direct  proofs  of  drawings, 
landscapes,  and  other  devices  or  portraits  on  porcelain, 
delph,  and  other  pottery  wares. 

“ And  in  order  to  explain  this  invention  more  fully,  I 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
carried  into  practical  effect. 

“I  take  any  drawing,  landscape,  and  other  device  or 
portrait,  and  having  produced  a negative  therefrom,  I 
print  from  this  negative  the  picture  or  portrait  thereon 


represented  on  paper  prepared  by  means  of  the  following 
bath  : — 

“ First.  A solution  of  glycerine  water  and  colour. 

“ Second.  Pure  gelatine,  melted  in  a water  bath. 

“ Third.  A solution  of  bichromate  of  potash. 

“ This  bath  is  kept  at  a temperature  of  90  to  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  One  surface  of  a sheet  of  paper  is 
wetted  in  this  bath,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  in  a dark 
room. 

“ The  negative  plate  on  which  the  desired  subject  has 
been  photographed  is  applied  on  the  said  prepared  paper, 
and  exposed  to  the  light  for  a suitable  space  of  time  in  the 
manner  practised  by  photographers  when  copying  ordin- 
ary photographs.  When  the  paper  has  been  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  light  it  is  placed  in  cold  water  until  well 
soaked.  It  is  then  applied  on  porcelain,  delph-ware 
biscuit,  enamel,  or  other  materials  of  the  same  character 
and  by  means  of  pressure  is  made  to  adhere  thereto.  The 
whole  is  then  placed  in  a warm  water  bath  at  about  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  the  course  of  a few  minutes  the 
paper  will  detatch  itself,  leaving  the  gelatine  on  the  object 
on  which  it  has  beeu  applied.  Bichromate  of  potash 
having  the  property  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  light,  all  the  parts  which  have  been 
exposed  will  be  fixed  to  the  porcelain  or  other  material, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  detached  by  the  hot  water,  and 
thus  leave  a perfect  picture  of  the  negative  on  the  object  on 
which  the  said  picture  has  been  applied. 

“ I would  here  remark  that  mineral  colours  should  be 
used  in  these  reproductions,  as  vegetable  colours  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  heat.  I then  coat  or  cover  the 
picture  with  enamel  or  vitreous  glaze,  and  bake  in  au 
oven. 

“ Having  now  described  and  set  forth  the  nature  and 
object  of  this  invention  for  ‘ An  Improved  Method  of 
Producing  and  Reproducing  Drawings,  Devices,  and 
Designs  on  Porcelain,  Delph-ware,  and  such  like  Mate- 
rials,’ I would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I hereby 
declare  this  invention  to  consist  in,  and  I claim,  the  mode 
of  reproducing  drawings,  devices,  and  designs  on  porce 
lain,  delph-ware,  and  such  like  materials,  substantially  as 
above  described  and  set  forth,  by  means  of  the  carbon 
process  above  mentioned.” 


PORTRAITISTS’  ADDRESSES  TO  THEIR 
CUSTOMERS. 

Continuing  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  in  our  last,  we 
next  come  to  an  Ameiican  prospectus,  which  introduces  the 
“Monumental  City  Palace  of  Photography  ” in  Baltimore 
to  the  public,  Mr.  Richard  Walzl  being  the  proprietor.  It  is 
a handsome  little  pamphlet.,  arranged  in  dark  green  and  gold, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  a mark  of  enterprise  we  have  seen 
adopted  in  several  similar  American  prospectuses,  namely, 
a flue  card  portrait  prettily  mounted  as  frontispiece ; and 
as  the  pamphlet  is  intended  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
this  picture  must  alone  form  a serious  item  in  the  cost. 
After  some  preliminary  remarks  addressed  to  the  public, 
in  which  the  proprietor  states  that,  before  building  his 
“ Photographic  Art  Palace,”  he  made  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  States  and  Canadas  to  visit  all  accessible 
studios,  and  so  adopt  the  best  points  of  all,  he  stales  that 
his  aim  has  been  to  establish  not  simply  a place  where 
people  may  come  only  on  business,  but  “ to  render  his 
reception  rooms  cosy,  homelike,  cheerful,  and  comfortable, 
where  visitors  may  find  sufficient  atiractions  to  spend  a 
few  pleasant  hours and  visitors  are  emphatically 
informed  that  they  “ are  alwavs  welcome,  whether  they 
desire  to  sit  for  pictures  or  not  ” 

We  have  next  an  essay  on  photography,  giving  a sketch 
of  its  origin,  rise,  and  progress,  after  winch  the  pamphlet 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  points  the  entire  silence  on  which  we 
noted  as  a characteristic  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill’s 
pamphlet.  Mr.  Walzl  does  not  omit  to  advise  the  sitter 
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most  comprehensively  on  what  he  shrewdly  styles  “ things 
you  ought  to  know.”  First  we  have  : — 

“ When  and  How  to  Cook. — A clear  day  is  not  strictly 
necessary,  as  many  suppose  ; on  the  contrary,  a day  when 
those  light  fleecy  clouds  are  floating  through  the  air  is 
generally  considered  the  most  favourable.  However,  with 
the  modern  constructed  sky-light  which  is  found  in  our 
first-class  establishments,  any  day  except  a very  dark, 
cloudy,  or  stormy  one  will  answer.  When  you  intend  to 
have  your  picture  taken,  do  not  come  with  only  ‘five 
minutes  to  spare,’  or  give  your  artist  to  understand  you 
are  ‘ in  a great  hurry.’  It  will  not  gratify  him  in  the 
least,  and  it  will  not  (in  his  estimation)  be  sufficient  reason 
for  him  to  slight  some  one  else,  but,  like  all  others,  you 
will  have  to  wait  until  your  turn  comes.  If  you  are  on  a 
visit,  and  desire  to  sit  for  a picture  while  in  the  place  you 
may  be  visiting,  do  not  wait  until  the  day  before  you  are 
to  return  to  your  home,  but  come  when  you  have  more 
time.  If  you  come  the  next  morning  after  being  out 
nearly  all  night  at  a party  or  other  similar  places  of 
entertainment,  no  matter  how  pleasant  an  expression  you 
may  assume  for  the  occasicn,  tell-tale  photography  will 
let  peep  out  in  your  photograph  the  fact  that  ‘tired 
nature’s  sweet  restorer  ’ has  been  robbed.  Remember  the 
face  is  a mirror  of  the  mind.  Come  when  you  are  calm 
and  in  excellent  spirits ; come  prepared  to  wait  a few 
minutes  cheerfully  ; and  our  word  for  it,  the  animated  and 
pleasing  expression  which  may  thus  be  secured  under  such 
circumstances  will  be  far  better  than  a dozen  re-sittings 
under  any  other.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  photo- 
graphy may  be  in  all  other  respects,  unless  you  come  with 
perfect  confidence  in  your  artist’s  abilities,  the  expression 
will  be  unnatural,  thereby  destroying  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  picture.  Let  as  few  of  your  friends  accompany  you 
as  possible,  as  a crowd  only  results  in  confusion,  and  often 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  artist  to  secure  a satisfactory 
picture.  When  convenient,  it  is  preferable  to  examine 
specimens,  and  select  such  styles  as  you  desire,  a day  or 
so  before  sitting.  When  this  is  done,  you  will,  if  promptly 
on  time,  avoid  being  delayed.” 

Some  judicious  hints  follow  on  the  very  important 
point — 

“ How  to  Dress. — When  anything  more  than  a vignette 
picture  is  desired,  itis  very  essential  that  a suitable  selection 
from  your  wardrobe  is  made  of  such  drapery  and  wrappings 
as  will  be  as  much  as  possible  in  characteristic  keeping 
with  the  style  of  a picture  to  be  taken.  Dressing  the  hair 
in  an  unusual  style,  simply  because  you  are  to  have  your 
picture  taken,  is  generally  sure  not  to  please  you  when  you 
see  your  picture.  When  you  are  aware  ‘ how’  ribbons  of 
different  colours  photograph,  the  folly  of  wearing  such  as 
will  take  white,  or  very  light,  in  dressing  or  arranging  the 
hair,  will  be  readily  understood.  A single  flower,  or  a 
small  spray  of  them,  arranged  with  taste,  is  always  more 
effective  than  ribbons.  It  is  not  always  expedient  to 
follow  the  fashionable  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  by  all 
ladies  who  intend  to  have  their  photographs  taken,  for  the 
emphatic  reason  that  photographs  are  sometimes  ‘ horribly 
correct.’  Ladies  with  broad  faces  should  have  the  hair 
arranged  as  much  as  possible  on  top  of  the  head ; while 
those  of  angular  faces  should  always  manage  to  drass  their 
hair  on  the  side  with  ‘ puffs,’  frizzes,  or  curls.  If  the  neck 
is  deemed  too  long,  a few  graceful  drooping  curls  may  be 
so  artistically  arranged  as  to  completely  overcome  the 
objection  or  fault.  Never  use  too  many  curls,  for  in  a 
picture  it  causes  the  head  to  appear  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  body  (which  is  really  the  case). 

“ Avoid,  when  arranging  the  hair,  all  abrupt  angles  ; 
they  appear  very  ungraceful  in  a picture.  The  materials 
with  which  the  most  graceful  drapery  may  be  secured,  and 
which  appear  very  rich  inthe  photograph,  are  silks,  satins, 
reps,  silk  poplins,  moire  antiques,  &c.  Pale  pink,  light 
blue,  lilac,  lavender,  and  light  purple  colours  always 


photograph  very  light ; but  such  colours  may  be  worn  to 
advantage  when  pictures  are  desired  with  a dark 
background.  The  following  colours  in  the  photograph 
come  out  a very  pretty  shade  of  light  grey,  and  can  be  so 
artistically  managed  as  to  excellently  harmonize  with  most 
any  complexion: — Navy  blue,  fawn,  dove,  crimson,  rose, 
pink,  light  green,  plum,  dark  purple,  and  magenta.  The 
following  colours  photograph  quite  dark,  and  appear  very 
rich  in  the  picture  : — Light  brown,  orange,  yellow,  claret, 
scarlet,  dark  buff,  and  leather  colours.  The  colours  which 
take  still  darker  and  nearly  black  are  the  dark  green, 
cherry,  browns,  dark  orange,  wine,  and  golden  brown 
colours.  Nothing  photographs  better  than  heavy  black 
silk.  Lace  work  of  all  descriptions  can  always  be  intro- 
duced with  most  pleasing  effects.  Avoid  all  wffiite  drapery 
of  an  opaque  nature.  The  only  white  drapery  of  which 
good  photographs  may  be  secured  are  such  goods  as  Swiss 
muslin,  tulle,  &c.  W ith  such  a black  lace  shawl  may  be 
used  very  effectively.  Always  avoid  prominent  striped  or 
plaid  goods,  which  do  not  yield  pleasing  pictures.  Black 
velvet  is  not  suitable  for  persons  of  light  complexion. 
Blondes  should  dress  in  something  lighter  than  brunettes. 
Jewellery  is  not  recommended  only  to  a slight  extent.  Long 
gold  chains  generally  come  out  sufficiently  light  to  make 
an  unartistic  contrast. 

“Never  powder  the  face  unless  the  artist  directs  or 
advises  it.  People  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  actresses, 
as  a general  rule,  always  make  excellent  pictures.  It  is  an 
erroneous  supposition  to  attribute  this  to  their  superior 
natural  attractions.  When  they  come  it  is  with  a purpose. 
They  always  briug  with  them  a selection  of  toilet  requisites, 
which  they  give  the  artist  permission  to  judge  of  which 
produces  the  most  artistic  harmony  in  the  picture.  They 
are  calm,  self-possessed,  and  have  full  confidence  that  the 
artist  is  competent. 

“ Gentlemen's  Dress. — As  a general  rule,  black  is  prefer- 
able, although  it  in  many  instances  somewhat  depends 
upon  the  style  of  picture  desired.  The  gentlemen  may 
glean  some  useful  information  as  to  how  their  ‘ stunning  ’ 
necktie  and  scarfs  will  photograph  by  reading  the  remarks  on 
how  the  different  colours  photograph.  If  you  wet  or  oil 
the  hair  too  much,  it  will  make  a gloss  on  it  that  will 
appear  white  in  the  picture.  Dress  the  hair  as  loose  as 
possible ; do  not  comb  it  down  too  smooth.” 

The  next  subject,  the  position  of  the  sitter,  belongs  more 
to  the  artist  than  to  his  customer ; but  some  good  hints 
are  given  to  the  latter,  who  is  advised  to  be  tractable  and 
obedient. 

“ Position. — This  is  one  of  the  very  important  stages  of 
the  operation.  Here  the  artist’s  true  ability  and  knowledge 
of  art  are  thoroughly  tested.  For  the  sitters  to  dictate  and 
tell  the  artist  how  to  ‘fix’  them,  is  virtually  declaring  him 
not  to  be  an  artist,  and  exhibits  the  fact  that  no  confidence 
is  had  in  the  artist’s  merits.  A moment’s  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  sitters,  and  they  must  certainly  be  aware 
of  the  utter  absurdity  and  unwise  course  of  such  procedure. 
It  is  the  artist  who  takes  the  picture,  and  his  practised  eye 
can  more  readily  and  truthfully  determine  which  may  be 
the  most  favourable  position  ; and  it  is  certainly  just  as 
much  to  his  interest  to  secure  an  artistic  picture  of  you  as 
you  are  anxious  to  get  one.  While,  in  comparison,  you 
have  nothing  at  stake,  he  has  his  reputation  as  an  artist, 
and,  if  not  interfered  with,  will  always  maintain  it.  The 
I head-rest  is  strictly  necessary ; no  matter  how  certain  you 
are  that  you  do  not  need  it,  it  is  impossible  to  make  good 
photographs  without  it  is  used.  The  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  sufficient  to  move  the  head  (if  the  rest  is  not  in 
] use)  enough  to  destroy  the  pleasing  and  artistic  effect  of 
the  picture.  Please  do  not,  when  the  artist  has,  after  no 
ttle  study,  arranged  you  in  a position  to  suit  his  taste, 
move  or  change  about,  and  thereby  spoil  it.  Avoid,  just 
about  the  time  the  exposure  is  to  commence,  the  unneces- 
sary evil  of  giving  yourself  any  ‘ finishing  touches  to  your 
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collar,  your  curls,  or,  in  fact,  anything,  for  perhaps  the 
least  movement  of  the  kind  will  destroy  the  position 
entirely,  which  will  necessitate  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  again,  and  in  the  second  trial  under  such  circumstances, 
neither  the  artist  nor  the  sitter  feel  the  same  degree  of 
interest  in  the  result.  The  artist  becomes  embarrassed  at 
your  lack  of  confidence.” 

On  the  subject  of  expression  some  good  remarks  follow, 
and  the  sitter  is  urged  to  avoid  all  effort  and  anxiety  about 
the  portrait.  Mr.  Walzl  says  : — 

“ Expression. — This  is  the  all-important  event  to  insure 
success.  Expression  is  the  life  of  the  picture — the  likeness 
in  its  unassumed  and  most  correct  form.  When  this  is 
therefore  understood,  the  sittter  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  coming  in  a cheerful  and  happy 
mood.  It  is  impossible  for  the  artist  to  coax  out  in  the 
picture  an  expression  that  was  not  on  the  face  of  the  sitter. 
If  the  sitters  be  tired  and  worried  in  mind,  no  matter  how 
‘ nice  7 they  may  look  when  sitting,  it  will  plainly  be  seen 
in  the  photograph  that  the  mind  is  portrayed  in  the  face. 
The  proper  way  is  to  feel  perfectly  natural.  Do  not  try 
to  be  anything  but  yourself.  Avoid,  when  sitting,  this 
unnatural  way  that  many  have  of  looking  with  all 
your  might.  If  you  are  thinking  about  how  you 
look,  and  are  ‘so  afraid  it  won’t  be  good,7  you  can 
rest  assured  there  will  be  anxiety  pictured  in  your 
face  when  you  see  the  proof.  The  proper  way  is 
to  sit  down  in  a cheerful  mood,  letting  the  mind  dwell  on 
some  pleasant  theme— something  that  will  bring  your 
whole-souled  nature  out  in  your  expression.  Keep  the 
eyes  steady  on  the  object  as  directed,  winking  as  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Do  not  strain  the  eyes  in  the 
least ; it  is  not  necessary.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  have 
the  appointments  and  surroundings  of  our  rooms  of  such 
a character  as  to  engender  pleasing  thoughts,  and  hell)  the 
sitter  to  feel  at  home,  by  which  means  the  artist  is  greatly 
assisted  in  securing  that  easy,  natural,  characteristic 
expression,  which  it  is  his  great  pride  to  reproduce.” 

A capital  idea  follows,  which  may  be  worth  adopting  by 
many.  One  day  in  the  week  is  set  aside  for  taking  chil- 
dren. Every  photographer  knows  how  sadly  the  business 
of  the  day  is  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  taking  one  or 
more  children  whilst  other  customers  are  waiting ; but  also 
knows  that  it  is  important  not  to  refuse  taking  children  if 
the  patronage  of  their  parents  be  worth  retaining.  Here 
is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  : — 

“ The  Children's  Day — Saturday. — After  careful  con- 
sideration, we  conclude,  for  the  mutual  good  of  all  parties, 
that  it  is  best  to  have  a special  day  in  each  week  for  taking 
children’s  portraits,  when  special  pains  and  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  them.  Generally  adult  patrons  dislike  to  be 
kept  waiting  by  children,  who,  in  many  instances,  have  a 
faculty  of  not  sitting  still ; and  the  time  occupied  in  trying 
to  secure  their  picture  causes  the  artist  to  lose  customers, 
when  in  many  instances  he  fails  to  secure  a picture  of  the 
restless  little  one,  and  consequently,  after  having  lost  a 
paying  customer,  has  in  the  case  of  the  little  one  his 
labour  for  his  pains.  It  will  be  much  more  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  therefore,  to  have  a definite  understanding. 
The  little  ones  on  their  day  will  be  delayed  but  a short 
time,  when  perhaps,  on  any  other  day,  before  their  turn 
would  come,  they  would  get  restless,  tired  out,  and  sleepy. 
It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  ‘ little  ones 7 
referred  to  means  children  under  five  years  of  age ; all  over 
that  age  can  come  at  any  time. 

“ Young  children  should  always  be  dressed  in  white  or 
very  light  coloured  goods,  and  in  all  cases  should  be 
brought  to  the  artist’s  rooms  before  noon.  In  this  age  of 
civilization  it  is  not  now  deemed  necessary  that  the  infant 
prodigy  should  be,  relatively  speaking,  accompanied  by  its 
parents,  grandmother,  and  relations  generally.  The 
mother  and  nurse  are,  now-a-days,  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion.  The  artist  has  more  experience  in 


taking  pictures  of  babies  than  you  have,  so  it  is  best  to  let 
him  take  the  picture,  if  the  youngster’s  picture  is  not 
secure  after  two  trials,  the  artist  can  judge  whether  it  is 
best  to  renew  the  trial,  or  to  come  again  another  time.  Do 
not  attempt  to  force  the  child  to  sit  when  it  is  determined 
not  to.  It  is  a mistaken  idea  to  allow  the  children  to  have 
‘ sweet  things.’  or  to  give  them  toys  to  hold,  as  both 
attract  their  attention,  and  are  therefore  only  a hindrance 
instead  of  an  assistance.  Please  be  reasonable,  and  do  not 
expect  impossibilities  in  children's  pictures.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a standing  picture  of  a child  that  cannot 
walk,  or  of  one  under  five  years  of  age.  If  it  were 
possible,  it  would  not  be  natural  nor  childlike.  Better 
always  let  the  artist  arrange  the  child  properly.  Groups 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
made.  In  photographing  infants,  the  face  is  what  the 
artist  strives  to  reproduce  ; and  as,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  restlessness  generally  exhibited,  the  time  of 
exposure  is  much  shortened,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
show  the  hands  and  feet  as  perfect  as  though  they  wpre 
kept  still.  At  all  times,  however,  the  best  that  can  possibly 
be  accomplished  will  be  cheerfully  done.  It  is  impossible 
to  secure  a picture  of  a sick  child.  Children  should  be 
brought  on  bright,  clear  days  only.” 

A series  of  short  chapters  on  miscellaneous  points  follow, 
the  first  making  the  stern  announcement  that  “photo- 
graphs must  be  paid  for  when  ordered.”  This  is  a very 
debateable  matter.  Some  photographers  insist  on  the 
wisdom  and  convenience  of  entering  in  a book  details  of 
order  as  soon  as  a style  has  been  selected,  and  a receipt 
made  out  as  the  unmistakable  hint  that  the  cash  must  then 
be  paid.  Others  prefer  to  take  the  order  after  the  sitter 
has  seen  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  portrait.  Here  are 
Mr.  Walzl’s  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

“ Photographs  must  be  Paid  for  when  Oulered. — This  is  an 
established  rule  and  custom  prevalent  among  all  leading 
establishments.  It  is  done  to  shield  the  artist  from  imposi- 
tion by  those  who  are  impulsive  (?),  such  as  sit  for  their 
pictures  when  in  a certain  mood,  just  for  fun,  and,  if  they 
are  not  paid  for,  never  call  for  them.  This  is  no  fun  to  the 
artist.  Auother  class  insist  on  seeing  the  negative : it 
may  be  a very  excellent  one ; but  they,  not  being  capable 
of  judging  from  the  negative,  will  not  believe  the  artist, 
but  deem  their  judgment  more  wise  than  his,  and  think 
to  themselves,  ‘ Well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  paid  for,  I won’t 
call  for  it.’  Others  can  see,  therefore,  the  necessity 
of  this  rule,  and  may  also  understand,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  that  their 
honour  is  not  the  least  questioned.  On  large  photographs 
and  large  coloured  work,  in  amount  of  S25  and  over,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  advance  oue-half  the  price  of  the 
work,  and  the  balance,  cash  on  delivery.  A proof  will  be 
made  and  shown  when  desired.  In  no  case  will  we  allow 
an  inferior  picture  to  leave  the  establishment. 

“ Tlease  do  not  hurry  us  in  the  finishing  of  your  pictures. 
They  will  be  finished  just  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be,  in  a manner  consistent  with  the  production  of 
artistic  results.  It  generally  requires  from  five  to  seven 
days,  and  in  cloudy  weather  a day  or  two  longer.  All 
can  be  finished  as  well  as  a few  at  the  same  time,  therefore 
do  not  expect  ‘ some  of  them  a little  sooner.’ 

“ Positively  no  duplicate  prints  will  be  delivered,  from 
any  negative,  to  any  parties  but  the  sitter,  unless  we  have 
verbal  or  written  consent  from  the  proper  authority  to 
do  so. 

“ No  prints  will  be  used  for  specimens  without  permis- 
sion. All  imperfect  prints,  or  any  printed  over  the 
original  order,  are  always  destroyed. 

“ Please  preserve  your  check  for  future  reference,  and, 
in  ordering  duplicates,  the  number  of  the  check  is  all  that 
is  required  to  give  us.” 

In  the  chapters  which  follow,  the  various  kinds  of  work 
done  are  detailed,  and  frames,  albums,  and  other  goods 
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described,  Curiously  enough,  no  list  of  prices  is  given, 
although  repeated  allusion  to  the  prices  is  made.  The 
pamphlet  closes  with  a few  specially  emphasised  paragraphs 
as  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  one  being  that  the 
clergy  will  be  furnished  with  plain  photographs  at  half 
the  price  charged  to  the  ordinary  public,  and  that  no 
sittings  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made  on  Sundays 
— an  announcement  which,  we  should  hope,  it  would  not, 
as  a rule,  be  necessary  to  publish. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  le  Comte  Ludovico  de  Courten  has  just  forwarded 
me  an  interesting  communication,  which  I have  much 
pleasure  in  making  known  to  your  readers,  for  while  the 
fetter  contains  information  more  particularly  interesting  to 
photo-lithographers,  it  nevertheless  treats  of  matters  which 
will  be  useful  to  all. 

When  engaged  upon  the  reproduction  of  engravings — 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  line  drawings — it  is  often  found 
that  two  difficulties  present  themselves  ; either  there  is  too 
much  transparency  in  the  cliche,  or  there  is  a foggy  appear- 
ance, more  or  less  marked,  over  the  whole  plate.  The 
first  defect  is  due  to  a pose  which  has  been  too  short 
(that  is  to  say,  the  light  has  not  acted  sufficiently  upon 
the  collodion  plate) ; the  second  defect  comes  from 
intensifying  the  plate  too  much  : both,  of  course,  have 
an  injurious  action  upon  the  result. 

M.  de  Courten  says  that  works  hitherto  published  give 
but  very  vague  directions  upon  the  subject,  and  often 
erroneous  ones.  He  thinks  that  as  every  day  the  pro- 
cesses of  printing  with  greasy  ink  will  become  more  and 
more  vulgarised,  operators  will  be  only  too  glad  to  be 
informed  how  they  may  be  able  to  secure  a clear  and 
transparent  cliche  with  a ground  sufficiently  opaque  to 
secure  a transfer  upon  stone. 

M.  de  Courten  has  taken  up  the  two  processes  indicated 
by  M.  Geymet,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  first,  modified 
in  a very  happy  manner,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
obtain  a very  successful  result.  He  rejects  altogether  the 
employment  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  whose  violent 
and  irregular  action  has  almost  always  the  effect  of  spoiling 
the  best  plates;  besides,  it  has  an  injurious  action  by 
volatilizing,  and  thus  damagiug  other  preparations  in  the 
laboratory. 

My  ingenious  correspondent  thus  proceeds  : he  prepares 
two  solutions  as  follows : — 

No.  1. — Alcohol  ...  ...  ...  5 cubic  cents. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  ...  2 grammes 

The  bichloride  of  mercury  is,  in  the  first  place,  finely 
powdered,  then  the  alcohol  is  added,  and,  after  the  solution 
is  pretty  well  complete,  there  is  added  one  hundred  cubic 
centimetres  of  water. 

No.  2. — Iodide  of  cadmium...  ...  2 grammes 

Water  ...  ...  ...  100  cubic  cents. 

The  first  solution  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a 
bath  ; the  second  is  poured  from  a lipped  glass. 

The  cliche,  having  been  developed  by  means  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  well  washed,  presents  an  iodide  film  of  a most 
limpid  character  in  the  lines,  and  is  then  fixed  in  a five- 
and-twenty  per  cent,  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath.  Some- 
times the  negative  appears  so  weak  that  one  feels  tempted 
to  reject  it  as  unserviceable ; but  this  weakness  is 
of  little  importance.  Nevertheless,  if  deemed  necessary, 
after  having  withdrawn  the  cliche  from  the  soda  bath  and 
washed  it  thoroughly,  it  may  be  intensified  by  pouring 
over  it  some  more  of  the  solution  of  iron  which  has  served 
for  development,  adding  a few  drops  of  silver  to  it 
previously.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  film  has  obtained  a 
slight  increase  in  intensity.  This  small  addition  of  silver 
aids  considerably  the  precipitation  of  the  mercury. 

According  to  M.  de  Courten  the  employment  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  should  be  rejected,  for  its  actiou  takes  place 
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principally  upon  the  transparent  portions ; these  become 
covered  with  a precipitate  which  injures  the  cliche  beyond 
all  remedy.  In  any  case,  before  the  cliche  is  plunged  into 
the  bichloride  solution  the  plate  must  be  freed  from  every 
soluble  reagent,  and  well  drained.  It  is  immersed  face 
upwards,  and  the  bath  is  shaken  so  that  the  solution 
covers  the  film  in  wave-like  motions. 

The  operator  has  a certain  latitude  for  intensifying. 
With  a rapid  action  he  obtains  a dark  grey,  and  afterwards 
a black,  precipitate,  very  agreeable  to  the  eye ; if  the 
immersion  is  longer,  then  the  film  becomes  of  a whitish- 
grey,  and  the  cliche  has,  subsequently,  a yellow  ground, 
which  is  very  impermeable  to  the  light.  M.  Courten, 
however,  says  that  the  lines  are  sometimes  covered  with 
the  precipitate  in  this  case. 

On  the  exit  of  the  plate  from  the  bichloride  solution 
it  is  washed  with  extreme  care,  and  then  intensified  by 
covering  it  with  a solution  of  iodide  of  cadmium,  which  is 
applied  several  times.  Almost  immediately  the  film, 
viewed  by  reflection,  assumes  a yellowish-white  tint,  and 
the  lines  have  an  extraordinary  transparency.  Seen  by 
transmitted  light,  the  ground  is  opaque  and  of  a velvet 
aspect. 

The  essential  condition  of  success  is  for  all  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  to  be  converted  into  proto-iodide  of  mercury  ; 
this  change  is  effected  when  the  back  of  the  negative,  seen 
by  reflection,  presents  a uniform  green  tint,  without  any 
trace  of  grey.  M.  de  Courten  insists  upon  this  point, 
which  he  states  to  be  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  operation  ends  with  a thorough  washing  in  plenty 
of  water,  which  one  need  not  fear  to  prolong  ; afterwards 
the  plate  is  covered  with  a solution  of  gum  made  up  of : — 
Gum  arabic  ...  ...  ...  12  grammes 

Water 100  cubic  cents. 

M.  de  Courten  has  tried  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
M.  Geymet  recommends  in  his  manual,  but  he  has  found 
iodide  of  cadmium  preferable.  Iodide  of  potassium  gives 
less  intensity,  and  moreover  it  gives  an  unequal  film  with 
yellow  streaks.  This  is  a grave  defect,  which  is  not  met 
with  when  iodide  of  cadmium  is  employed,  which  forms,  no 
doubt,  a more  stable  metallic  compound. 

The  cost  of  iodide  of  cadmium  is  higher  than  that  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  but  M.  de  Courten  thinks  this  of 
secondary  importance  in  face  of  more  successful  results. 
My  correspondent  ends  his  interesting  communication  in 
calling  to  mind  the  fact,  that  in  the  event  of  poisoning  by 
means  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  best  antidotes  are 
white  of  egg,  which  combines  with  the  mercurial  salt,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  ; and  proto-sulphate  of  iron 
diluted  with  water,  which  forms,  with  bichloride  of  mercury, 
bisulphide  of  mercury  and  proto-chloride  of  iron,  which 
have  no  injurious  action  upon  the  human  organization. 

A civil  engineer,  M.  Van  Tenard,  has  designed,  and 
intends  to  bring  out  commercially,  an  enlarging  apparatus 
suitable  both  for  painters  and  photographers  ; it  is,  in  fact, 
an  instrument  for  securing  enlargement  of  opaque  objects. 

A simple  carte-de-visite  placed  in  the  apparatus  is  repro- 
duced most  accurately  upon  a screen  placed  parallel  to  the 
image,  according  as  the  screen  is  made  more  near  or 
distant.  The  light  of  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  suffices  for  the 
production  of  a perfectly  clear  image. 

To  secure  a photograph  upon  glass  or  paper,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  screen  either  by  a sensitive  plate,  or  a 
sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of  silver.  Without  in 
any  way  disarranging  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  the 
ordinary  lamp  may  be  xeplaced  by  a magnesium  lamp,  and 
by  means  of  this  photogenic  light  a reproduction  of  the 
size  of  nature  may  be  secured. 

In  the  same  way,  ordinary  photographic  cliches  may  be 
enlarged.  A painter  would  probably  be  content  with  an 
enlarged  image  thrown  upon  the  screen,  from  which  he 
might  make  his  sketch,  either  in  crayon  or  chalk,  to  form  a 
basis  for  a painting. 

Electric  or  oxy hydrogen  light  may  also  be  applied 
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in  this  instrument.  M.  Hermann,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished photographic  portraitists,  who  has  promised  to 
bring  the  apparatus  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  has 
announced  that  he  will  give  daily  demonstrations  with  the 
instrument  in  his  studio.  I propose  paying  him  a visit,  and 
will  give  an  account  of  my  experience  in  one  of  my  next 
letters,  and  describe  the  practical  details  of  the 
instrument. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Marseilles,  a member  having  asked  whether  silver  prints 
fixed  by  means  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  instead  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  could  rival  in  permanency  photo- 
graphs produced  in  carbon  or  fatty  ink,  M.  Leon  Vidal 
repjied  to  the  question  by  referring  to  a very  simple  expe- 
riment ; it  is  sufficient  to  plunge  the  point  of  a needle 
into  water  feebly  acidihed  with  nitric,  muriatic,  or 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  prick  the  carbon  and  sulpho- 
cyanide prints,  when  there  is  formed  on  the  latter  a white 
spot,  while  the  former  will  remain  intact.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  photographs  with  a metallic  basis  are 
subject  to  alterations  which  result  from  the  modifiable 
conditions  under  which  they  are  produced.  The  moisture 
of  the  air,  the  traces  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and  alkaline  or 
acid  matter,  that  they  contain,  and  the  action  even  of  the 
mounting  material  employed,  are  all  prone  to  bring  about 
an  oxidation  of  the  prints,  thus  leading  to  their  destruction. 
All  such  causes  of  change  are,  however,  without  effect  upon 
pigment  prints.  Erxest  Lac  ax. 


BITS  FROM  THE  STUDIO. 

BY  GEORGE  CROUGHTOX. 

About  Printixg. 

Mr.  Hearn  (the  “ Practical  Px-inter  in  America  ")  recom- 
mends drying  the  sensitive  paper  quickly  ; and  a corres- 
pondent asks,  in  your  page  of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  if  this 
is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  photographers  in 
this  country.  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  with  him  in  this 
respect,  having  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  paper  to  lie 
upon  the  negative  without  wrinkles,  which  no  amount  of 
pi-essure  could  flatten.  I am  daily  using  whole  sheets  of 
albumenized  paper  for  enlargements,  and  can  speak  from 
experience,  that  unless  the  paper  is  allowed  to  dry  sponta- 
neously, it  will  wrinkle  or  cockle,  and  will  not  come  into 
perfect  contact  with  the  negative. 

The  experience  of  English  photographers  is  also  asked, 
in  the  same  page,  as  to  the  advantage  of  fuming  the  paper. 
When  there  is  so  much  good  testimony  in  its  favour,  it  is 
with  some  diffidence  that  I state  my  experience  of  its 
effects.  I have  found  great  uncertainty  in  its  use  ; some- 
times it  would  appear  to  produce  prints  with  greater 
brilliancy  after  toning,  but  they  have  invariably  taken  a 
turn  for  the  worse  in  the  hypo  fixing  bath ; at  another  they 
have  been  stained  by  unequal  action  of  the  toning.  It  may 
be  that  the  bath  I use  does  not  agree  with  the  fuming,  and 
as  I can  get  as  brilliant  prints  with  this  toning  bath  as  any 
of  the  fumed  prints  1 have  seen,  I do  not  see  the  advantage 
of  the  extra  trouble.  The  formula  for  making  the  toning 
bath  I use  has  been  frequently  published,  but  without 
proper  directions  for  use.  It  is  the  most  economical  bath 
I know  or  have  heard  of,  as  I can  tone  four  sheets  of  paper 
with  one  grain  of  gold.  As  a good  and  reliable  toning 
bath  is  a desideratum,  I append  the  formula  and  working 
directions.  Break  a fifteen-grain  tube  of  chloride  of  gold 
in  a two-ounce  bottle  of  distilled  water ; add  to  it  fifteen 
grains  of  chloride  of  lime.  Every  drachm  of  this  will  of 
course  contain  somewhat  less  than  a grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 
If  I have  four  sheets  of  paper  to  tone,  I take  one  drachm 
of  this  and  put  it  into  a pint  jug  with  a pinch  of  pi-ecipi- 
tated  chalk,  and  then  fill  up  with  boiling  water.  It  is  a point 
of  great  importance  that  the  water  should  be  boiling  when 
poured  upon  the  solution  of  gold  and  lime.  When  cold,  this 
is  ready  for  use. 

Now  comes  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 


proceedings : put  your  prints  into  the  toning  without  any  t, 
vreliminary  washing  whatever.  Do  not  over-tone,  stop  just  yj 
short  of  the  tone  you  want,  and  transfer  to  a dish  of  water  | 
made  just  salt  to  the  taste  with  common  salt ; this  prevents 
the  toning  being  continued,  as  it  would  be  without  the  salt. 
When  all  are  toned  (and  it  tones  very  quickly),  give  the 
prints  fresh  water  (without  salt),  and  transfer  to  the  usual 
hypo  fixing  (I  use  one  pound  to  two  quarts  of  water).  The 
advantages  I find  in  the  use  of  this  toning  are  brilliant 
purple  shades  with  a warm  flesh  like  tint ; in  the  middle 
tints  it  preserves  the  most  delicate  demi-tints  of  the  picture, 
and  saves  both  trouble  and  waste,  as  all  the  chloride  of 
silver  is  saved  in  the  toning,  so  that  you  have  all  saved  in 
a pint  instead  of  having  to  keep  two  or  three  washing 
waters.  I have  used  it  for  something  like  ten  years,  and 
shall  never  use  any  other. 

The  subject  of  washing  prints  after  the  hypo  is  one  on 
which  great  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed.  My 
experience  is  in  favour  of  short  washing,  but  with  thorougli 
changes  of  water.  I wash  my  large  prints  (19  by  14)  in  flat 
wood  trays  three  inches  deep,  twenty-four  inches  long,  by 
eighteen  inches  wide.  I have  three  of  these,  and  the 
prints  are  transferred  from  the  hypo,  after  thorough 
draining,  to  one  of  these,  which  has  been  filled  with  water, 
and  left  for  about  five  minutes.  1 have  two  canvases 
upon  frames,  bought  at  an  artist’s  colourman’s,  prepared 
for  painting  upon.  One  is  put  under  a tap,  so  that  the 
water  falls  upon  the  centre.  Upon  this  the  prints  are 
placed  one  at  a time,  with  the  water  running  upon  them, 
and  well  sponged  back  and  front,  and  placed  upon  the 
second  canvas  (which  is  standing  on  end)  to  drain.  They 
drain  thoroughly,  and  are  then  transferred  to  tray  No.  2, 
which  i3  filled  with  clean  water,  and  let  remain  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  in  No.  1,  and  then  the  sponging  and 
washing  under  the  tap  are  repeated.  When  that  has  been 
done  four  times,  I am  quite  confident  all  the  hypo  that  can 
be  got  out  is  out  of  them,  and  they  are  blotted  and  mounted 
right  away,  for  I do  not  believe  in  long  soaking,  which 
takes  all  the  brilliancy  out  of  the  pictures,  and  rots  the 
sizing. 

I suppose  Mr.  Hearn  has  several  chapters  to  come  upon 
printing  dodges,  for  it  is  there  that  English  printers  fail 
as  a rule.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  but,  as  a rule, 
printers  take  very  little  interest  in  producing  the  best 
possible  results  from  the  negatives  given  them  to  print. 

“ If  the  negative  will  not  produce  a good  result  by  simply 
putting  the  sensitized  paper  upon  it  and  keeping  it  out  in 
the  light  till  it  is  printed  dark  enough,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
operator,  and  no  business  of  his.”  This  is  the  argument  of 
the  average  printer.  But  the  printer  who  takes  an  artistic 
interest  in  his  work  is  up  to  every  dodge  to  improve  upon 
indifferent  negatives  : tinting  his  paper  before  putting  it 
upon  a hard  negative  ; covering  a too  soft  one  with  matt 
varnish  or  tracing  paper,  and  increasing  the  brilliancy  of 
the  resulting  print  by  thickening  upon  the  lights  with 
pencil  or  colour,  and  clearing  out  the  shadows  by  scraping 
away  the  varnish  or  gumming  the  tracing  paper  • cutting 
masks,  and  covering  up  some  parts  while  others  darken  ; 
and  the  thousand  and  one  little  dodges  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  an  intelligent  and  educated  taste.  “ Ah ! but,”  said 
a friend,  “ where  will  you  fiud  a printer  paid  to  take  all  that 
trouble  and  interest  in  his  work '?  When  you  can  get  the 
masters  themselves  to  appreciate  such  work,  and  encourage 
a printer  in  it,  you  may  hope  to  see  more  of  it  done  ; but, 
as  a rule,  printers  are  miserably  under  paid.  Where  do 
you  fiud  a printer  getting  the  same  salary  as  an  operator? 

Yet  he  ought  to  be  the  equal  of  the  operator  in  artistic 
taste  and  judgment,  to  be  able  in  the  printing  to  correct 
his  faults  or  shortcomings,  and  therefore  he  ought,  in 
common  justice,  to  be  on  an  equality  with  him,  in  both 
position  in  the  establishment  and  in  regard  to  salary  ; but 
while  masters  think  that  any  boy  or  girl  will  do  for  print- 
ing, you  will  not  find  a man  with  any  pretension  to  artistic 
taste  or  skill  remain  in  the  position  of  printer.”  I am  afraid 
my  friend  is  right. 
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dornspon&me. 

PHOTO-TYPE  PRINTING. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  you  say,  with  much  truth,  that 
it  is  “singular  that  in  this  country,  where  so  many  clever 
mechanical  methods  have  originated,  photo-type  printing 
is  comparatively  unknown."  Much  of  this  is  possibly 
owing  to  the  “ patent  bogle,"  many  ingenious  peisons  not 
caring  to  run  the  risk  of  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  a 
controversy,  or,  worse  still,  a law  bill.  If  the  small  printing 
presses  to  be  used  with  type,  and  printing  the  size  of  small 
note  paper,  have  been  found  to  answer  so  well,  possibly 
some  one  with  time  and  opportunity  for  experiment  might 
hit  on  a plan  for  small  litho  presses,  for  small  subjects  in 
line;  or  an  arrangement  for  small  gelatiue  blocks.  All 
this  would  be  of  service  to  many  engaged  in  the  arts,  in 
schools,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  photographers  in  general. — 
Yours,  &c.,  Observer. 


IpwcMimtgs  ot  Societies. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  last  outdoor  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  last  week,  when 
the  members,  taking  advantage  of  the  newly  opened  branch  line 
to  Balerno,  proceeded  to  Collinton,  and  wrought  their  way  up  to 
Curry. 

There  is  no  city  with  which  we  are  acquainted  that  contains 
within  a circle  of  ten  miles  so  much  food  for  the  camera ; and  the 
construction  of  this  railway  has  opened  up  one  more  exceedingly 
beautiful  locality.  The  new'  line  branches  off  the  Caledonian  a 
little  beyond  Slateford,  and  after  crossing  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow'  Canal,  runs  close  by  the  water  of  Leith,  which  it  crosses 
and  re-crosses  nearly  a score  of  times,  through  a continuation  of 
most  picturesque  and  varied  bits  of  landscape,  including  numerous 
waterfalls,  fine  bridges — both  old  aud  new— quaint  old  mills, 
with  their  sleepy-looking  canids,  reflecting  in  all  its  beauty  the 
autumn-tinted  foliage  which  gives  such  a charm  to  the  tree-clad 
country  at  the  present  time ; and  last — not  least — many  of 
the  cosy-looking  cottages,  now  so  fast  disappearing  from  the  scene. 
We  would  advise  those  who  intend  to  visit  and  photograph  the 
beautiful  glen,  to  go  by  rail  to  Balerno,  and  then  walk  back  along 
the  line  ; and  can  assure  them  that  if  they  get  a favourable  day, 
and  have  a couple  of  dozen  reliable  dry  plates,  they  may  easily 
bring  home  a couple  of  dozen  of  really  excellent  pictures.  In 
connection  with  the  excursion,  the  two  secretaries,  along  with 
two  friends,  proceeded  on  a prospecting  trip  on  the  previous 
Tuesday ; and,  acting  on  their  advice,  the  party  came  off  at 
Colinton,  intending  to  work  their  way  up  to  Curry.  The  first 
picture  lay  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  close  to  the 
station,  and  through  which  they  had  just  passed ; but  the  obliging 
station-master  not  only  gave  the  necessary  permission,  but  kindly 
furnished  them  with  a lamp  to  guide  their  footsteps  along  the 
somewhat  uneven  path. 

On  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel,  the  view  which 
confronted  them  was  really  grand — a miniature  Killicrankie,  in 
fact — possessing  the  advantage  of  being  easily  included  in  one 
picture,  and  consisting  of  two  finely  foliage-covered  hills,  the 
various  tints  of  which  were  admirably  rendered  by  unclouded  sun- 
shine, and  undisturbed  by  a breath  of  wind ; while  thi  ough  the 
valley  ran— or  rather  tumbled — the  river  in  numerous  little  falls, 
the  white  spray  from  which  glittered  in  the  light  like  diamonds. 
Here  the  cameras  were  unpacked,  and  in  a short  time  all  were  at 
work.  In  consequence  of  many  of  the  members  being  out  of 
town,  there  were  less  than  the  usual  number  present,  but  it  was 
noticed  as  a somewhat  unusual  fact  that  everyone  present  had  a 
camera,  and  also  that  all  the  plates  were  by  the  beer  and  albumen 
modification. 

Although  the  light  was  good,  there  was  one  side  of  the  valley 
in  shade,  and  in  consequence  rather  long  exposures  were  given  ; 
they  ranged,  in  fact,  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds.  The  next  halt 
was  made  at  a point  immediately  in  front  of  the  station,  where 
there  was  an  old  willow-tree  overhanging  a deep  pool,  which, 
with  its  surroundings,  formed  too  great  a temptation  to  be  passed 
without  an  attempt  to  transfer  it  to  the  collodion  film.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  again  the  party  were  on  the  move. 

In  this  way  the  journey  to  Curry  was  made,  amidst  such  fun 
and  enjoyment  as  we  believe  can  only  be  realized  by  votaries  of 


the  camera.  By  the  time  Curry  was  reached  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  but  there  were  two  pictures  they  were  all  anxious  to  get,  a 
group  of  rose-clad  cottages  with  thatched  roofs,  and  a fine  combina- 
tion of  an  old  tower,  a bridge,  and  a ruined  cottage.  The  former 
got  forty  minutes,  and  the  latter  a whole  hour,  in  consequence  of 
the  badness  of  the  light. 

The  cameras  were  then  put  up,  and  an  adjournment  to  the  hotel 
made,  where  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  ready  the  usual  wind  up— a tea 
dinner — to  which,  of  course,  full  justice  was  done. 

After  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  chair  was  (in  the  absence  of  the 
president)  taken  by  Dr.  John  Nicol,  and  the  usual  formal  business 
was  transacted,  by  which  time  the  return  was  due,  and  the  party 
started  on  the  homeward  journey,  showering  blessings  on  the  head 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  for  opening  up  such  a rich 
field  of  glorious  work  for  the  landscapist,  and  resolving  to  return  to 
the  ground  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  We  may  add,  that  out  of 
the  whole  day’s  work,  there  were  only  three  failures. 

♦ 

in  JStubia. 

A Copyright  Question.— Mrs.  De  la  Rue,  art  dealer, 
30,  Museum  Street,  Bloomsbury,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Vaughan  for  infringing  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Lucas,  the  well-known  photographer,  in  a certain  photograph 
entitled  “On  the  Track.”  Mr.  George  Lewis,  jun.,  appeared 
for  the  complainant,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Longstaffe  appeared  tor  the 
defendant.  It  appeared  that  the  picture  in  question  is  one 
painted  by  Mr.  Henry  Benjamin  Roberts,  the  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  Pall  Mall.  The 
copyright  of  the  picture  was  sold  to  Mr.  Lucas,  and  he  has 
since  registered  it.  Some  photographs  taken  by  him  of  the 
picture  have  been  published.  From  an  advertisement  it  was 
discovered  that  the  defendant  was  selling  some  scrap-photos, 
entitled  “On  the  Track.”  One  of  them  was  bought.,  and  it 
proved  to  bo  a photograph  of  a bad  copy  from  Mr.  Roberts’ 
picture.  Mr.  Lewis  called  Mr.  Roberts,  who  said  that  he 
had  painted  the  picture  for  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was 
there  exhibited  ou  the  “line,”  and  was  much  admired 
by  all.  He  sold  the  copyright  to  Mr.  Lucas.  These 
photographs  which  had  been  sold  by  the  defendant 
were  evidently  photographs  of  a very  bad  copy  of  his 
picture.  They  were  calculated  to  do  him  very  great  injury. 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Longstaffe  : He  did  not  copy  his  picture 
from  any  French  artist’s  painting.  It  was  drawn  from  real 
models,  and  the  dresses  and  arms  had  been  lent  him  from  a 
club  of  which  he  was  a member.  Mr.  Longstaffe,  for  the 
defendant,  said  that  after  th's  evidence  he  had  made  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Lewis,  by  which  the  summons  would  be 
withdrawn.  His  client  had  bought  a picture  in  France  as 
original.  She  believed  it  to  have  been  painted  by  a man 
named  Le  Brun.  The  picture  had  been  photographed,  and 
she  had  sold  copies  for  some  months  now  in  the  firm  belief  that 
the  picture  she  bought  in  Paris  was  original,  and  that  there  was 
no  other  like  it  in  the  world.  After  what  Mr.  Roberts  said, 
however,  it  was  evideut  that  it  must  have  been  a copy 
she  bought  in  Paris,  and  she  was  therefore  quite  ready  to  give 
up  the  negative,  and  promise  not  to  sell  any  more  of  the  copies. 
Mr.  Vaughan  said  this  was  no  doubt  the  honourable  course  to 
take.  The  copies  sold  by  Mrs.  De  la  Rue  were  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  do  Mr.  Roberts  an  injury,  as  they  were  copies  of  a very 
inferior  picture  to  that  of  Mr.  Roberts.  In  the  event  of  the 
negative  being  given  up  the  summons  might  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Louis  Seeboiim,  one  of  the  chief  photographers  who 
embarked  on  the  Swatara  in  June  last  as  a member  of  the 
American  transit  of  Venus  expedition,  died  at  Bahia  on 
July  22.  He  had  been  extremely  ill  during  the  voyage,  and 
was  ordered  home  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  vessel,  but  died 
of  fever  before  he  could  be  removed. — Nature. 

The  Approaching  Transit  of  Venus. — The  scientific 
journals  and  the  members  ot  learned  bodies  are  at  present  very 
much  engaged  in  considering  matters  connected  with  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun,  which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday 
the  9th  of  December  next,  and  for  the  observation  of  which 
her  Majesty’s  Government  have  voted  a sum  of  £25,000,  sup- 
plemented by  grants  from  the  governments  of  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  There  will  be  mauy  statious 
for  observation,  those  for  tho  English  observers  probably  being 
the  island  of  Woahoo,  off  the  East  Coast  of  Australia,  Kerguelen’s 
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Island,  and  liodreguez  Island,  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  at  Alexandria.  It  is  thought 
that  Russia  will  occupy  about  thirty  stations,  while  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  will  furnish  about  twelve 
each.  It  appears  that  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  1769 
was  due  principally  to  Dr.  Halley,  who  first  suggested  this 
mode  of  computing  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  in 
1716.  The  transit  of  Venus,  which  will  occur  on  the  9th  of 
December,  will  not  be  visible  in  this  country ; but  it  will  be 
distinctly  seen  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  various  parts  of  Southern  Asia.  It  appears 
that  the  transit  of  Venus  which  was  observed  by  Captain  Cook’s 
expedition  at  Otaheite  in  1769  led  to  the  calculation  that  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  was  95,300,000  miles.  It 
has  since  been  considered — better  astronomical  instruments 
having  come  into  use— that  the  distance  is  91,750,000.  The 
next  transit  of  Venus  (after  that  of  1874)  will  be  on  December 
6th,  1882,  and  as  follows: — June  7,  2004;  June  5,  2012; 
December  10,  2117;  December  8,  2125;  June  11.  2217; 
June  8,  2255:  December  12,  23G0  ; December  10.  2368.  In 
reference  to  Lord  Lindsay’s  expedition  to  the  Mauritius,  to 
which  we  referred  last  week,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  writes  as 
follows  to  The  Times: — “ I have  just  read  in  a leading  article  of 
The  Times  of  last  Wednesday  a very  flattering  reference  to  the 
expedition  to  the  Mauritius.  It  is  my  son,  Lord  Lind  ay,  who 
has  organized  this  expedition  aud  undertaken  its  duties 
personally,  his  devotion  to  science,  and  to  astronomy  in 
particular,  being  as  determined  as  my  own  has  been  to  letters. 
He  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Mauritius,  vid  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  David  Gill,  has  already  arrived 
there  vid  Aden,  and  is  making  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  arrival  of  the  instruments,  which  Lord  Lindsay  is  taking 
out  in  his  yacht.  Mr.  Gill  has  received  most  efficient  and  kind 
assistance  from  the  Surveyor-General,  from  Mr.  Meldrum,  of 
the  Observatory,  aud  especially  from  M.  de  Chasales,  a 
venerable  French  gentleman,  one  of  the  old  proprietors,  who 
lives  in  a sort  of  patriarchal  state  in  the  north-east  district  of 
the  island,  where  he  has  large  possessions.  The  observatory  | 
has  been  fixed  at  Belmont,  a property  belonging  to  this  gentle- 
man, on  a site  presenting  very  favourable  conditions.  M.  de 
Chasales  offered  in  the  first  instance  the  Isle  d’Ambre,  the  scene 
of  the  well-known  romance  of  Paul  and  Virginia , as  the  site  ; 
but  various  considerations,  including  the  difficulty  of  access  for 
landing  the  instruments,  rendered  that  at  Belmont  more 
advantageous.” 

Photographic  Irradiation.— Mr.  Stillman,  writing  to 
Nature  from  New  York,  referring  to  the  discussion  on  blurring 
or  irradiation,  says “ In  Nature  vol.  x.  p.  245,  Mr.  W.  O. 
Crofts  adds  his  experience  to  those  previously  given  in  your 
journal,  and  gives  his  conclusion  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Mr.  Aitken.  Like  most  conclusions  basod  on  incomplete 
evidence,  it  does  not  conclude  anything.  The  fact  is  as  I 
have  stated  it  in  my  previous  note  on  the  subject,  and  when  1 
return  to  England  I will  be  most  happy  to  demonstrate  it  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  examine  the  question  thoroughly.  Mr. 
Crofts’  experience  with  the  Liverpool  dry  plates  agrees  with  my 
own,  for  these  plates  are  prepared  with  a pyroxyline  which 
gives  a minimum  of  irradiation  when  backed,  and  give  the  best 
quality  of  image  for  scientific  purposes  attainable  with  a 
bromide  film  ; but  certain  qualities  of  pyroxjline  prepared  in 
precisely  the  same  way  will  show  irradiation  that  nothing  can 
cure,  oven  when  used  for  making  transparencies  by  contact, 
where,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  question  of  influence  of  any 
optical  defects.  The  unquestionable  fact  that  a collodio-albumen 
film  acts  in  so  totally  different  a manner  from  one  of  bromized 
collodion  should  prove  that  the  lens  has  next  to  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  My  conclusions  may  be  very  imperfect,  but  so  far  as 
they  go  they  are  definite,  and  are  drawn,  not  from  two  or  three, 
but  from  hundreds  of  experiments  with  all  kinds  of  dry  plates 
and  many  different  samples  of  pyroxyline,  and  whatevor  they 
may  be  worth  they  fully  support  Mr.  Aitken’s  views.” 


terfsjjffu&ntts. 


A Little  Man. — Add  your  permanganate  very  gradually,  and  in 
tiny  drops,  for  there  should  be  but  the  faintest  tinge  perceptible. 
Filter  your  bath  afterwards,  and  test  with  litmus  paper;  if  too 
acid,  add  a little  fresh  silver  solution,  but  it  will  scarcely  require 
more  acid.  We  fear  you  have  added  too  much  permanganate. 


A Young  Disciple.— When  you  add  the  ether  to  the  thick  collo- 
dion, do  you  shake  the  mixture  up  well  P If  you  do,  and  still  the 
collodion  sets  too  slowly,  there  is  no  help  for  you.  Ether  some- 
times contains  water,  and  if  you  have  been  adding  two  or  three 
doses  of  ether,  the  water  in  these  may  still  be  in  the  collodion ; in 
this  case  the  latter  would  be  slightly  turbid. 

A.  B. — The  defects  may  be  due  to  methylated  spirit,  if  the  latter 
is  rubbed  over  the  photograph  ; but  try  a sensitizing  bath  rather 
stronger  than  usual,  for  the  difficulty  may  proceed  from  the  albu- 
men becoming  dissolved  from  the  surface  of  the  paper.  It  6eems 
as  if  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which  were  matted  down 
in  the  first  place,  have  shifted  from  their  original  position,  owing 
to  the  surface  being  too  severely  handled.  Hypo  would  scarcely 
produ  :e  the  defects. 

F.  J.  Dauban. — The  Woodbury  process  is  patented,  and  you  must 
obtain  permission  to  work  from  the  Photo-Relief  Company. 
When  the  intaglio  has  been  secured  on  gelatine,  this  is  hardened 
in  alum,  and  an  impress  taken  of  it  upon  an  antimonial  lead  plate, 
which  then  becomes  the  printing  block.  A little  pool  of  transparent 
ink,  made  up  of  gelatine  and  Indian  ink,  is  poured  upon  a sheet 
of  very  smooth  paper,  and  the  block  is  made  to  descend  and  press 
out  all  superfluous  ink  ; after  a few  minutes  the  ink  sets,  and  the 
block  is  again  raised,  and  the  impression  dried,  fixed  in  alum,  and 
pressed. 

Curious. — 1.  and  2.  No  restriction  as  to  date  is  specified,  hut  old 
or  well-known  pictures  of  past  years  would  scarcely  secure  a prize 
in  face  of  other  productions.  3.  For  the  prizes  for  series  of  three 
pictures,  one  series  of  each  only  should  be  sent ; but  for  the  prize 
for  single  pictures  several  might  be  forwarded.  We  fear  your 
suggestion  would  avail  little,  for  pictures  by  Robinson,  Rejlander, 
Blanchard,  Wortley,  Ac.,  would  be  distinguishable  enough  with- 
out any  names  being  affixed. 

D.  E.  D.— There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  stains  are  due  to 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  To  make  sure  of  the  matter,  we  have  tested 
with  iodide  of  sjarch.  You  say  the  marks  do  not  appear  till  after 
the  prints  arc  dry : this  is  very  probable,  especially  as,  in  the 
photographs  you  forwarded,  the  stains  are  all  in  the  same  place, 
viz.,  in  the  left  hand  top  corner.  The  pictures  have  no  doubt 
been  faultlessly  fixed  and  washed ; but  they  must  have  become 
soiled  with  hypo  as  they  laid  in  a heap  one  upon  the  other,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  markings  are  in  the  same  position  in  all  of 
them.  Perhaps  the  hypo  is  upon  the  presser  with  which  yon 
keep  the  pictures  flat,  or  perhaps  the  hand  of  the  mounter  was 
soiled  when  he  handled  them.  We  carefully  cut  out  the  spotted 
portions  and  tested  them,  as  you  may  easily  do  yourself.  Make  a 
little  thin  starch  very  carefully  with  distilled  water ; add  to  it  a 
drop  or  two  of  a solution  of  iodine,  which  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  a tiny  fragment  of  iodine  in  alcohol,  or  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Put  a little  of  this  blue  iodide  of 
starch  into  two  test  tubes  (the  blue  colouring  should  be  so  faint  as 
scarcely  to  be  discernible  unless  a white  paper  is  held  behind), 
and  into  one  of  them  put  the  fragments  of  paper  that  ere  stained  ; 
heat  under  a spirit  lamp  for  a few  minutes,  agitating  the  while, 
and  then  pour  the  liquid  into  a third  test  tube  of  similar 
dimensions.  Compare  the  liquid  thus  treated  with  that  in  the 
other  test  tube : if  it  has  bleached  at  all,  you  may  be  sure 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  present. 

Twin. — Enlargements  on  opal  glass,  produced  as  you  mention, 
should  be  permanent  enough  if  properly  prepared.  If  the  photo- 
graph is  not,  however,  carefully  fixed  and  washed,  or  if  left  un- 
varnished in  a room  lighted  with  gas,  it  will,  of  course,  be  liable 
to  discolour.  Collodion  is  more  easily  freed  from  hyposulphite 
than  an  albumenized  surface. 

G. — Several  methods  for  photographing  on  wood  have  appeared  in 
the  News.  Gravers  will  tell  you  that  the  main  objection  to 
photographic  sketches  on  wood  is  the  film  upon  which  the  image 
rests.  This  must  be  obviated,  or  reduced  to  a minimum,  in  order 
for  the  process  to  be  successful.  Whitening  the  wood  block  by 
rubbing  on  a little  .whiting  is  first  of  all  necessary,  and  then  a 
very  dilute  coating  of  salted  albumen  is  applied,  which  is  sensi- 
tized in  the  usual  manner.  The  collodio-chloride  process  has  also 
been  used  in  America  with  some  success,  notwithstanding  the  film. 
The  Illustrated  News  has  made  some  slight  use  of  photo-wood 
engraving,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  employed  by  the  New  York 
Daily  Graphic ; but  the  methods  are,  we  believe,  secret  ones. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  producing  impressions  by  using 
dilute  albumen. 

G.  F. — The  lighting  is  too  uniform  over  the  whole  face ; there 
should  be  more  shadow  on  one  side,  to  give  relief  and  vigour. 
Printer. — Thero  is  an  article  on  “Vignetted  Photographs,”  by 
Mr.  Bovey,  in  the  Year-Book  for  1874,  which  will  tell  you 
something  of  the  matter. 

Amateur. — The  photographic  exhibition  at  Paris  was  to  close, 
we  think,  on  the  30th  ult. ; the  time  may  have  been  prolonged, 
however.  It  is  located  in  the  Palais  de  l' Industrie,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  therefore  in  a very  convenient  situation  for  visitors. 
Several  Articles  in  typo  are  necessarily  held  over  till  our  next. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Useful  Application  op  Photography  by  the  Home 
Office:  Gunpowder  versus  Pyp.oxiline  — Visible 

Images  upon  Dry  Plates. 

Useful  Application  of  Photograph;/  l»j  the  Home  Office  : 
Gunpowder  versus  Pyroxiline. — It  is  too  much,  perhaps,  to 
expect  perfect  immuLity  from  explosive  substances  so  loug 
as  we  manufacture  and  employ  large  quantities  of  gun- 
powder and  other  combustibles  every  day  of  our  lives  ; 
but  measures  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  to  guard  us  as 
much  as  possible  from  mishaps  resulting  in  the  transport 
and  storage  of  such  materials.  As  long  as  we  have  heavy 
charges  of  explosives  carried  about  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  populous  towns  and  cities,  so  long  shall  we  be  liable 
to  such  disastrous  occurrences  as  that  the  other  day  at 
Regent’s  Park ; for,  exercise  what  care  and  precaution 
you  like,  human  beings  are  not  infallible,  and  one  careless 
action  suffices  to  bring  about  the  most  awful  consequences. 
Our  Home  Office  has,  during  the  last  half  dozen  years, 
sought  to  cope  in  some  way  with  these  disasters,  and  has 
appointed  an  inspector  of  explosive  materials,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  &c.,  and  due  precautions  observed  in  its 
transport  and  storage.  More  than  this,  he  is  instructed  to 
inspect  the  site  of  any  explosion  that  may  occur,  note  the 
results  carefully,  and  make  an  official  report  on  the  same. 
He  is  enjoined  to  make  an  especial  examination  of  the 
damage  done,  and  the  particular  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
buildings,  so  that  something  may  be  learnt  by  experience 
as  to  the  nature  of  factory,  &c.,  best  suited  for  the  manu- 
facture and  storage  of  the  material ; and  in  the  execution 
of  this  branch  of  his  duty  he  has  recourse  to  photography 
to  aid  him  in  depicting  the  scene  as  truthfully  as  possible. 
Every  report  the  inspector  makes  is  accompanied  by 
photographic  illustrations,  which  serve  to  corroborate  the 
view  he  takes  of  the  matter,  and  to  show  how  far  pre- 
cautions which  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
the  explosion  from  spreading — such,  for  instance,  as 
screens,  mounds,  ditches,  intervals,  &c. — have  fulfilled 
their  purpose.  The  camera  rapidly  sketches  the  whole 
scene  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  showing,  possibly, 
how  and  where  the  brickwork  has  given  way ; how  the 
light  roof  above  has  been  blown  off  with  little  injury; 
how  strong  bolts  have  resisted  the  force  of  explosion,  and 
have  been  torn  and  twisted  in  consequence  ; how  the 
hollow  in  which  the  magazine  stood  has  served  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  injury  ; how  the  water  from  the  tank  above 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  explosion,  flooded  the  building, 
and  put  out  any  remnants  of  fire.  The  Regent’s  Park 
calamity  briugs,  however,  other  ideas  to  one’s  mind ; and 
one  point  which  strikes  a photographer  is,  whether 
wc  are  still  employing  the  safest  kind  of  explosive 
nowadays.  Every  photographer  knows  that  pyroxiline  or 
guncotton  is  a much  more  powerful  compound  than  gun- 
powder, and  now  that  our  chemists  have  discovered  that 
it  may  be  detonated  in  a wet  state  just  as  well  as  in  a dry 
condition  if  you  only  know  how,  it  becomes  a question 
whether  our  photographic  material  cannot  be  more  widely 
employed  than  hitherto.  Guncotton  soaked  with  water  is, 
as  we  know  very  well,  not  only  incombustible,  but 
positively  uninflammable  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  might  even  be  used  with  advantage  in  extinguishing 
a fire,  in  the  same  way  as  a wet  blanket.  No  danger  could 
possibly  arise  from  the  transport  or  storage  of  large  masses 
of  such  material  as  this,  and  it  might  safely  be  carried  by 
rail  or  canal  through  our  cities  without  the  slightest 
prospect  of  its  becoming  inflamed.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
just  said,  it  is  capable  of  being  employed  as  a valuable 
explosive  under  special  conditions.  It  can  be  thrust  into 
a blast-hole  in  the  rock  sopping  with  water,  or  bundled 
iuto  a cabbage  net  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  under 


these  circumstances  can  be  made  to  explode  with  a 
terrific  power,  equal  to  that  of  five  times  its  weight  of 
gunpowder.  The  secret  is  simply  this  (a  secret  we  owe, 
by  the  way,  to  one  of  our  clever  war  chemists,  Mr. 
E.  O.  Brown)  : although  guncotton  can  only  be  exploded 
when  dry  by  a fulminating  powder,  dry  guncotton,  on  its 
side,  can  detonate  other  guncotton,  whether  dry  or  wet, 
and  thus  it  is  only  necessary  to  initiate  an  explosion  in  a 
small  dry  charge  in  order  to  mike  a large  quantity  of  wet 
pyroxiline  take  fire.  Take  a dry  cake  of  guncotton,  place 
it  in  the  middle  of  a heap  of  wet,  and  then  detonate  it,  and 
the  whole  at  once  blows  up,  the  uninflammable  cotton 
being  quite  as  destructive  in  its  effects,  under  these  circum- 
stances, as  the  dry.  “ If  so,"  the  reader  may  exclaim, 
“a  store  or  cargo  of  wet  guncotton  would  be  always 
dangerous  so  long  as  there  was  a small  portion  of  dry 
material  in  the  building  also.”  This  is  not  so,  however. 
Dry  guncotton  can  communicate  detonation  to  wet,  but  not 
inflammation : in  other  words,  if  you  set  fire  to  a cake  of 
dry  guncotton  with  a red  hot  iron,  any  wet  pyroxiline  in 
the  neighbourhood  would  refuse  to  ignite  ; but  if  you 
detonate  the  cake  with  fulminate  powder — and  then  only 
with  a fulminate  of  a special  kind — the  whole  mass  of  wet 
and  dry  material  will  undergo  combustion.  So  th.at  it  is  only 
by  means  of  a particular  key  that  we  can  get  to  the  exploding 
properties  of  wet  guncotton,  aud,  failing  this,  we  can 
ahvays  rely  upon  its  perfect  safety.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  us  matter  *for  grave  consideration 
whether  pyroxyline  should  not  be  more  universally  adopted, 
both  for  military  and  for  industrial  purposes. 

Visible  Images  upon  Dry  Plates. — Before  developing  some 
of  Col.  Stuart  Wortley’s  dry  uranium  plates,  the  other 
day,  we  were  surprised  to  find  on  several  of  the  films  a 
distinct  outline  of  the  image  on  viewing  them  by  reflected 
light.  Such  an  impression  we  never  remarked  before,  aud 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  action  may  have  been 
rendered  visible  by  the  colour  of  the  film,  for  this  tvas  the 
first  time  we  had  worked  with  bromide  plates  with  stained 
collodion.  The  plates,  too,  strange  to  say,  proved  to  be 
under-exposed,  so  that  the  action  could  not  have  been  due 
to  a prolonged  exposure  to  light.  By  transmitted  light 
nothing  was  visible,  nor  did  the  phenomenon  occur  on  all 
plates  that  had  received  an  equal  amount  of  exposure. 
We  propose  coming  back  to  the  subject  again  shortly, 
confining  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  to  a bare 
mention  of  the  fact. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  Method  for  Silvering  Paper — Making  Solar 
Negatives  — Collodion  Formula:  — The  Use  of 
Graphite  in  the  Negative  Process. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Griswold,  of  Boston,  gives  the  following  new 
method  for  silvering  paper  : — 

“The  bath  I use  is  from  thiity  to  forty  grains  strong, 
containing  a strong  dose  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  is  alkaline 
from  ammonia.  The  paper  is  immersed,  face  up,  one  at  a time, 
until  from  ten  to  twenty  sheets  are  covered  by  the  solution.  The 
dish  being  rocked  buck  and  forth  to  loosen  bubbles  and  make 
sure  that  each  sheet  is  thoroughly  wet,  I then  turn  the  whole 
mass  over,  which  brings  the  first  ones  immersed  to  the  top.  face 
down.  The  next  operation  is  as  follows : have  a sheet  of  double 
thick  glass  a little  larger  than  the  p qier  (I  am  speaking  of  whole 
sheets  of  paper),  which  place  at  a proper  inclination  to  drain  the 
surplus  solution  back  into  the  bath.  Float  the  paper  to  one  side 
of  the  bath  to  get  them  even,  then  take  them  all  out  together, 
and  lay  them,  face  down,  on  the  inclined  sheet  of  glass,  near 
enough  to  the  top  to  be  held  with  two  wooden  clips,  one  at  each 
end  ; the  drainage  is  now  all  back  into  the  bath.  To  hasten  this 
operation  1 use  a squeezer — r.  strip  of  rubber  set  into  a stick  a 
foot  or  more  long,  which  is  applied  lengthways  at  the  top  of  the 
paper,  and  pressed  forwards  towards  the  bottom,  forcing  the 
solution  out  of  the  paper  into  the  bath.  If  desired  to  secure  the 
largest  amount  of  silver  absorbed  by  the  paper,  press  the  solution 
, from  the  top  sheet,  then  the  next,  aud  so  on ; or  the  whole  can  be 
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squeezed  at  once.  What  I claim  for  paper  so  prepared  is,  greater 
depth  and  transparency  to  the  pieture,  and  perfect  uniformity  in 
the  paper,  with  facility,  and  equable  toning.  The  paper  prints 
clear  through,  giving  great  body  to  the  darker  parts.  On  the 
score  of  economy  of  silver.  I think  the  loss  less  than  when  paper 
is  hung  up  to  drain  (on  the  floor)  in  the  usual  way.  The  saving 
of  time  in  silvering  by  this  method  would  largely  overbalance  the 
waste  of  silver  by  extra  absorption,  if  there  be  any. 

“ Here  is  another  dodge  I have  lately  suggested.  You  know 
that  I have  gone  back  to  first  principles,  and  use  a flat  dish  for 
negatives.  My  dodge  is  a funnel  for  filtering  into  flat  dishes. 
I call  it  the  ‘ Hour-glass  Funnel.’  When  the  cotton  or  sponge 
gets  dirty,  turn  it  over,  and  run  water  through  the  other  way : 
it  saves  bothering  with  bottles,  &c. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Wykes  touches  a subject  that  has  been  much 
neglected — that  of  making  solar  negatives.  His  formulae 
may  help  many  others.  He  says : — 

“ I have  tried  every  other  method,  and  ad  ways  go  back  to  this 
with  pleasure.  If  this  will  help  some  one  that  is  making  those 
hard  negatives  so  annoying  to  solar  printers  to  better  results,  I 
shall  be  repaid. 

“ Bath. — Forty  grains  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  water  ; one-half 
drachm  of  nitric  acid  to  sixteen  ounces  of  solution.  Use  collodion 
of  a deep  colour,  with  about  five  grains  of  cotton  to  ounce. 

Developer. — Water  20  ounces 

Iron  1 ounce 

Nitrate  of  potassium  120  grains 

From  Mr.  C.  A.  Zimmerman,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  comes 
the  following  collodion  formulae : — 

Good  Keeping  Landscape  Collodion  for  Cool  Weather  Use. 
Ether  and  alcohol  ...  ...  ...  ...  equal  parts 

Iodide  of  cadmium  per  ounce  collodion  ...  C grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium  per  ounce  collodion  ...  3 „ 

Cotton  from  5 to  8 grains  per  ounce  collodion. 

“This  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  and  will,  with  proper 
handling,  give  fine,  soft,  and  brilliant  results.  For  this  collodion 
double  solution  of  iron  developer  is  the  best. 

Landscape  Collodion  for  Ordinary  Use. 

Ether  and  alcohol  ...  ...  equal  parts 

Iodide  of  ammonium  per  ounce  collodion  ...  2J  grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium  per  ounce  collodion  ...  2£  „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium  per  ounce  collodion  ...  2f  „ 

Cotton  ad  libitum 

“ Will  keep  moderately  well,  and  give  very  brilliant  results. 

Portrait  or  Landscape  Collodion  for  Immediate  Use. 
“Will  not  keep  as  long  as  above  two  formula;. 

Ether  and  alcohol  (equal  parts)  1 ounce 

Iodid|  of  ammonia 5 grains 

Bromide  of  ammonia  or  cadmium 2fc  „ 

Cotton  as  desired 


From  Mr.  E.  Bierstadt,  of  New  York,  I have  the  follow- 
ing interesting  notes  on  the  use  of  graphite  in  the 
negative  process : — 

“While  the  subject  of  ‘graphite  negatives’  is  yet  fresh,  it 
may  be  well  to  name  a few  other  uses  that  are  not  generally 
known  for  graphite  in  photography.  1st.  Ordinary  negatives  can 
be  strengthened  with  it  in  this  manner : after  developing  and 
fixing,  wash  well,  and  drain  the  plate,  and  pour  on  the  dextrine 
solution  at  the  upper  corner,  so  that  the  water  still  on  the  plate 
may  be  driven  off  before  the  stream  of  dextrine ; drain  and  pour 
over  once  more,  and  this  time  do  not  drain  off  too  close,  but  as 
soon  as  the  stream  becomes  broken  into  drops,  bring  the  negative 
back  to  a horizontal  position,  and  dry  over  a spirit  lamp ; then, 
with  the  negative  laid  face  down  on  a dark  cloth,  expose  the  back 
side  to  strong  light  nearly  one-half  longer  than  would  be  required 
for  making  a negative ; then  the  graphite  must  be  applied  as 
usual  with  a cainel’s-hair  brush  until  the  desired  strength  is 
attained.  2nd.  A new  negative  can  be  made  on  the  back  of  an 
old  one.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a patent  was  granted  some 
time  ago  for  coating  both  sides  of  the  glass  plate  with  collodion, 
and  developing  both  so  as  to  make  one  diffused  image  on  the  back 
of  the  one  in  focus,  so  that  prints  might  be  made  with  all  the  soft 
effect  of  a retouched  negative ; with  graphite  this  can  be  done 
after  the  sharp  negative  is  mado,  or  it  can  be  made  on  the  back  of 
any  old  negative.  Clean  the  back,  and  coat  with  the  sensitive 
compound  as  for  a negative ; dry  by  heat,  and  expose  the  negative 
side  to  light,  and  apply  graphite'as  usnal.” 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA 
XI. 

Modifying  and  Retouching  Negatives. 

Tiie  improvement  of  negatives  by  retouching  and  other 
methods  of  modification  is  scarcely  a duty  which  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  printer,  but  as  none  can  know  so 
well  as  the  skilled  printer  the  especial  needs  of  each 
individual  negative  in  order  to  secure  good  results,  it  is 
desirable  that  he  should  perfectly  understand  the  various 
modes  of  improving  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative, 
and  that  he  should  be  master  of  the  various  methods 
of  modifying  results.  Masking  with  semi-transparent 
paper,  roughly  applying  colour  over  some  portions  of  the 
negative  at  the  back  of  the  glass,  shading  by  exposure 
to  light,  and  various  other  “dodges,”  become  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  skilled  printer.  Mr.  Hearn  treats 
judiciously  of  retouching,  and  if  the  printer  be  able  to 
effect  those  simpler  operations  in  retouching  which  are 
confined  to  removal  of  defects,  it  will  be  well.  Modifica- 
tions of  light  and  shade  or  expression  should  only  be 
attempted  by  a skilled  draftsman : — 

“Before  printing  from  the  negatives  they  should  be  held 
up  and  studied  by  transmitted  light,  and  if  there  is  any 
way  to  improve  them,  then  it  should  be  done. 

“ The  skill  required  in  printing  from  the  negatives  does 
not  consist  in  placing  them  in  the  printing-frame  as 
received  from  the  retoucher,  and  printing  from  them 
mechanically,  by  putting  a piece  of  paper  from  the  same 
sheet  of  sensitive  paper  on  negatives  differing  greatly  from 
each  other,  and  then  printing  them  all  to  about  the  same 
shade. 

“The  negatives,  to  warrant  this  treatment,  should  be 
very  evenly  made  as  regards  lighting,  exposure,  &c.,  and 
this  is  not  a very  regular  occurrence  in  the  best  of  photo- 
graphic studios.  The  negatives,  as  they  are  recei  ved  from 
the  retoucher,  should,  to  be  sure,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  ready  for  printing  without  any  further  treatrmnt  of  the 
printer  ; but  I have,  however,  found  this  to  be  a very  rare 
occurrence,  very  often,  indeed,  seeing  negatives  which  are 
faulty  in  some  particular  place,  and  which  can  be  vastly 
improved  by  a little  doctoring  before  printing. 

“ This  part  of  the  printing  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  the  value  of  a printer  is  in  a great  degree 
determined  by  it.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  that  in 
proving  the  negatives,  we  only  take  out  the  most  objection- 
able imperfections  in  the  face,  and  leave  the  final  re- 
touching to  be  done  by  the  artists,  when  they  have  decided 
on  the  negatives  they  prefer. 

“I  will  now  take  up  separately  the  different  parts of  the 
negatives,  and  state  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
improved. 

The  Background. — Often  there  are  streaks  running 
through  the  background  which  should  be  filled  up 
with  lead  to  the  opacity  of  the  surrounding  parts,  when 
these  streaks  are  not  as  dense  as  the  rest  of  the  background 
when  viewed  through  transmitted  light.  Sometimes  the 
background  is  very  bad  indeed,  so  much  so  that  the  pencil 
will  not  thoroughly  remove  the  defects.  In  such  cases 
the  negative,  besides  being  printed  in  a small  vignette  to 
get  rid  of  a great  proportion  of  it,  may  have  upon  the  back 
of  it,  over  those  transparent  parts  which  are  likely  to  be 
visible  in  the  print,  some  transparent  colour.  I always  use 
for  this  purpose  some  Prussian  blue.  This  colour  should 
be  laid  over  the  necessary  places  in  smooth  and  even  strips ; 
and  then  the  background,  according  to  how  nicely  this 
blue  painting  has  been  done,  will  print  proportionately 
better. 

“Often  ‘ smoking  the  negative’  is  resorted  to,  which 
consists  in  moving  constantly  the  back  of  the  negative  over 
a smoking  lamp  until  the  smoke  has  gathered  on  the 
negative  to  the  right  opacity.  Then,  after  removing  the 
smoke  that  may  be  on  the  face,  hands,  and  other  parts  of 
r.e  figure,  you  proceed  to  remove  it  from  that  part  of  the 
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background  which  prints  the  lightest  on  the  print,  leaving 
it  on  that  part  that  prints  the  darkest,  and  then  the  smoke, 
if  it  is  not  too  thick,  will  stop  out  about  enough,  so  that 
the  background  may  print  pretty  fairly  in  a vignette  or 
illuminated  print,  as  the  case  may  be.  Always  print 
negatives  with  bad  backgrounds  in  vignette  style,  if  it  is 
possible. 

“For  extreme  faulty  backgrounds  it  is  best  to  make 
another  negative  of  the  sitter  if  it  is  possible,  and  not 
resort  to  the  ‘smoking,’  & c.,  unless  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  another  one. 

“ The  Shadows — 'I  he  Face. — The  shadows  of  the  face 
will  now  be  taken  into  consideration. 

“ Iu  life,  all  of  the  shadows  of  the  face  are  transparent, 
i.  e.,  there  is  always  plenty  of  detail  in  them. 

“In  a negative,  however,  this  is  often  different,  the 
shadows  generally  being  quite  black,  more  so  by  far  in 
the  majority  of  cases  than  they  should  be. 

“ Under  the  eye  there  is  often  a heavy  line,  and  over  it 
a very  heavy  shadow,  which  in  life  does  not  show  so 
plainly  as  it  does  in  the  negative,  partly  because  they  are 
flesh  colour,  and  because — unless  the  person  is  iu  direct 
sunshine — there  are  no  marked  contrasts  between  the 
light  and  shade ; and  even  then,  if  we  do  not  look  for  them, 
they  are  very  seldom  attracted  by  an  eye  unaccustomed  to 
the  studying  of  the  different  effects  of  light  and  shade 
throughout  all  nature. 

“In  a photograph,  where  everything  is  either  black  or 
white,  with  proper  gradations,  these  shadows  and  lines  are 
more  observable  than  they  are  in  life,  on  account  of  their 
printing  black.  These  shadows,  &c.,  to  be  true  (at  least, 
as  far  as  possible)  to  nature  should  be  removed  more  or 
less,  according  to  circumstances.  The  lines  under 
the  eyes  should  then  be  removed  in  a great  measure, 
in  many  cases  (according  to  the  age  of  the  person,  & c.) 
only  leaving  a trace  of  each  line  there,  and  they  will  then 
be  as  observable  in  the  photograph  as  they  are  iu  life. 
The  shadows  under  the  eyebrows  should  then  be  very  much 
removed,  unless  there  has  been  considerable  time  given  to 
the  negative  in  exposing,  and  thus  have  obtained  soft 
shadows  with  plenty  of  detail.  As  long  as  there  are  detail  and 
softness  to  the  shadows,  there  is  never  much  need  of  having 
them  lightened  more  than  a mere  trifle. 

“ In  lighting  the  shadows  in  printing,  young  beginners 
often  carry  it  too  far — so  far  as  to  make  the  prints  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  or  wherever  the  place  may  be, 
look  very  flat,  and  thus  have  an  equally  bad  result, 
but  in  auother  way  About  the  eye  there  should  always 
be  a proper  amount  of  shadow,  so  as  not  to  make  it  look 
swollen. 

“ This  lightening  of  the  shadows  can  very  nicely  be  done 
by  stripping  evenly  or  stippling  some  transparent  colour 
on  the  back  of  the  negative,  exactly  behind  the  place  to  be 
lightened.  As  has  before  been  said,  we  generally  use  for 
this  purpose  Prussian  blue,  which  comes  in  little  cakes, 
costing  about  seventy-five  cents  per  cake.  It  is  applied 
with  a suitable  brush  wet  with  a little  water,  and  upon 
which  a little  of  this  blue  is  dissolved.  The  thickness  of 
this  colour  can  be  determined  only  by  a great  deal  of 
experience,  and  to  blue-paint  a negative  nicely  is  accom- 
plished only  after  considerable  practice. 

“ The  lines  between  the  eyes  can  be  touched  out  best 
by  the  use  of  a Siberian  No.  2 lead-pencil.  In  touching 
them,  do  not  take  them  thoroughly  out,  unless  the  scowl 
was  occasioned  by  the  strong  light  in  which  the  sitter  sat, 
and  is  not  habitual. 

“ There  are  sometimes  very  heavy  shad  >ws  occasioned 
in  lighting — ‘ after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt  ’ (?) — and 
these  shadows  are  sometimes  so  very  heavy  as  to  be 
displeasing;  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  soften  them. 
This,  is  done  before  printing  by  placing  a proper  coat  of 
blue  paint  on  the  back  of  the  negative  and  over  the  whole 
side  of  the  face.  Considerable  skill  is  required  in  placing 
this  on  so  large  a place,  because  if  it  is  not  placed  on  even 


it  will  print  spotty.  Sometimes  there  are  heavy  shadows 
under  the  nose,  chin,  and  often  in  the  ears.  Treat  as 
above. 

“ It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  prepare  the  lights  of  the 
negatives  for  printing,  although  generally  theyare  doctored 
during  and  after  the  time  of  printing.  For  instance: 
very  often  the  lightest  side  of  the  face  will  be  too  light 
when  the  shaded  side  is  fully  printed,  and  to  prevent  this 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  blue-paint  (as  we  shall 
hereafter  term  it)  the  shaded  side  as  described  above,  so  as 
to  permit  the  light  side  to  print  without  overprinting  the 
shadow  one.  Generally  while  printing,  when  the  shaded 
side  is  done,  and  there  is  some  detail  on  the  light  side, 
the  print  is  taken  off,  and  the  blank,  white  side  shaded  or 
tinted  a little  in  strong  light,  by  permitting  the  light  to 
pass  through  a suitable  aperture,  cut  in  a dark  piece  of 
paper,  on  that  side  to  be  tinted.  More  of  this  further  on. 
Let  this  remark  answer  for  the  present: — Never  do  the 
shading  as  last  described  unless  there  is  some  detail  on  the 
light  side,  because  if  there  is  not,  the  discolouring  of  the 
light  side  will  flatten  it  very  much,  and  thus  be  the  means 
of  ruining  the  prints.  Your  object  is  to  soften  a little, 
and  not  flatten  a great  deal,  and  as  before  said,  there 
should  be  some  detail  on  that  side  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result.  In  shading  this  side,  a very  few  seconds’  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  will  suffice. 

(lobe  continued.) 


ON  TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BY  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D.* 

b.  Absorption  by  Transmission  through  Liquids. 

16.  In  the  experiments  with  liquids,  the  same  plate  glass 
trough  with  quartz  sides  was  used  as  when  solutions  were 
employed,  and  the  apparatus  was  arranged  iu  exactly  the 
same  manner.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  purification  of 
each  specimen.  The  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  indeed  most 
of  the  other  liquids,  were  rectified  immediately  before 
proceeding  to  experiment  upon  them. 

The  following  table  contains  a list  of  the  liquids  operated 


Table  II. — Diactinic  Power  of  Liquids. 

Thickness  of  stratum  O' 75  inch. 


Name  of 
substance. 

Termina- 
1 tdon  - 1 
spectrum. 

Relative 
lengths  of 
| spectra. 

Remarks. 

Water  

170-5 

740 

Wood  spirit  

118-5 

20-0 

With  a faint  impression  of 

Alcohol  

159-5 

G3-0 

the  rays  about  150. 

I'ousel  oil 

116-5 

20-0 

Glycol  

107-5? 

11-0? 

Slight  empyreumatic  odour. 

Glycerine 

114-5 

18-0 

Ether  

112  5 

160 

Chloroform 

122-5 

28-0 

Dutch  liquid  

132-5 

360 

Oxalic  ether  

115-5 

19-0 

Carbolic  acid  

104-5 

80 

Benzol  (C12  He)  

117-5 

21-0 

Paraffine  oil  (C2nH«2+2)... 

111-5 

15-0 

Specific  gravity 0*831,  Boil- 

Oil  of  turpentine 

104-5 

8-0 

ing  point  300°. 

Phosphorus  (melted) 

0 

Slight  yellowish  tint. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon 

102-5 

60 

Oxychloride  of  phosphorus 

0 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus 

0 

Retaining  a little  phospho- 

Terchloride  of  arsenic  ... 

101-5 

50 

rus  in  solution. 

Acetic  acid 

112-5 

16-0 

Glacial. 

Sulphuric  acid  

1C0-5 

64-0 

Nitric  acid 

106-5 

100 

Specific  gravity  1-3. 

Hydrochloric  acid 

152-5 

560 

Specific  gravity  11. 

on,  and  the  lengths  of  the  different  spectra,  in  terms  of  the 
scale  already  explained  (par.  7).  The  compounds  included 
in  the  preceding  table,  with  the  exception  of  nitric  and 

* Continued  from  page  472. 
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hydrochloric  acids,  are  not  simply  solutions,  but  liquids  to 
which  a definite  chemical  formula  may  be  assigned. 

The  starting-point  for  each  spectrum  was  96-5  upon  the 
scale  already  adopted. 

Of  all  these  liquids,  water  and  alcohol  are  the  only  two, 
except  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  are  strongly 
diactinic;  water  is  eminently  so,  alcohol  in  a much  less 
degree.  No  relation  in  this  respect  is  traceable  between 
common  alcohol  and  the  other  alcohols  examined,  viz., 
wood-spirit,  fousel  oil,  glycol,  glycerin,  and  the  phenic 
alcohol,  carbolic  acid.  Bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  refractive 
medium  employed  in  my  earlier  experiments,  is  singularly 
deficient  in  diactinic  power,  and  is  therefore  emiuently  un- 
fit for  such  researches. 

o.  Absorption  of  Chemical  Rays  by  Transmission  through  Gases 
and  Vapours. 

17.  In  the  experiments  upon  the  absorbent  action  of 
aeriform  media,  the  gas  or  vapour  under  trial  was  introduced 
into  a brass  tube  two  feet  long,  blackened  on  the  inside, 
and  closed  at  the  end  by  plates  of  quartz,  which  were  fitted 
on  so  as  to  form  air-tight  joints.  The  tube  could  be  attached 
by  a stopcock  to  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  after 
exhausting  the  air,  any  gas  could  be  easily  introduced. 
In  cases  in  which  the  gas  was  liable  to  act  upon  the  metal 
a glass  tube  was  substituted  for  the  metallic  one,  and  the 
gas  was  introduced  by  displacement.  The  tube  when 
prepared  was  interposed  at  t,  fig.  1 (par.  6),  between  the 
slits  and  the  prism  b,  and  the  rays  emanating  from  the 
electric  spark  were,  after  traversing  the  columu  of  gas 
contained  in  the  tube,  received  first  upon  the  prism  and 
lens,  and  then  upon  the  excited  collodion  surface,  in  the 
usual  manner. 

When  the  vapour  of  a volatile  liquid  was  to  be  examined, 
a few  drops  of  it  were  generally  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
tube  filled  with  air,  through  which  the  vapour  was  allowed 
to  diffuse  itself  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  action  of 
such  vapours  was  therefore  compared  at  a great  disadvantage 
with  that  of  the  various  gases,  particularly  where  the 
volatility  of  the  liquid  was  rather  low.  The  results,  how- 
ever, even  under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
were  well  marked,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the 
subjoined  table  of  gases  and  vapours  submitted  to  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  different 
spectra  are  shown  in  the  second  column  of  figures. 


Table  III. — Absorbent  Action  of  Gases  and  Vapours  on  the 
Chemical  Rays. 

Length  of  column  of  gas  2 feet.  * 


Name  of  Gas. 

Termina- 
tion of 
spectrum. 

Relative 
lengths  of 
spectra. 

Remarks. 

Atmospheric  air 

170-5 

740 

Hydrogen 

170-5 

74- 0 

Carbonic  acid  

170-5 

74  0 

Carbonic  oxide  

170-5 

74-0 

Olefiant  gas  

1625 

06  0 

Marsh  gas 

159*5 

030 

Coal  gas  

133-5 

370 

Cut  off  abruptly. 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  ... 

159-5 

630 

Cyanogen  

159-5 

03  0 

Ammonia 

170-5 

74-0 

►Sulphurous  acid 

110-5 

14  0 

Cut  off  abruptly. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ... 

110-5 

140 

Cut  olF  abruptly. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  ... 

101-5 

00 

A few  of  the  strongest  lines 

Bichloride  of  sulphur  ... 

108-0 

100 

between  140  and  152  are  seen 

Benzol  

131-5 

35-0 

Faint  beyond  111-5. 

Oil  of  turpentine 

1520 

55-5 

Chloroform 

1520 

55  5 

Ether  

163-5 

070 

Terchloride  of  phosphorus 

131-5 

350 

Very  feeble  spectrum. 

Oxychloride  of  phosphorus 

141-5 

450 

Fades  out  very  gradually 

Hydrochloric  acid 

151-5 

55  0 

Hybrobromic  acid 

119-5 

230 

Cut  off  abruptly. 

Hydriodic  acid  

111-5 

150 

Cut  off  abruptly. 

Peroxide  of  nitrogen 

0 

0 

Peroxide  of  chlorine 

0 

0 

18.  The  absorbent  action  disclosed  by  the  foregoing 
experiineuts  on  the  colourless  gases  and  vapours  is  very 


interesting,  as  it  proves  that  differences  exist  in  the  diactinic 
power  of  these  substances  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  case  of 
liquids  and  solids.  Some  of  the  elementary  gases — oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — appear  to  possess  a diactinic 
capacity  greater  than  any  solid  or  liquid  body.  Many 
compound  gases,  such  as  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and 
carbonic  oxide,  appear  to  rival  them.  Olefiant  gas, 
cyanogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid  exhibit  a decided  but  not 
great  absorptive  power,  with  which  that  of  the  vapours  of 
ether,  chloroform,  and  oil  of  turpentine  at  the  atmospheric 
tension,  and  when  diffused  through  air.  may  be  compared. 
Doubtless  if  these  vapours  were  tried  at  a tension  of  thirty 
inches,  they  would  exhibit  greater  absorptive  power.  The 
absorptive  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  much  exceeds  that  of 
the  hydrochloric,  and  that  of  hydriodic  acid  is  greater  than 
of  either. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  spectrum  in  coal-gas  is 
remarkable.  The  absorption  appears  to  be  due,  not  to  the 
permanent  gases,  but  to  the  vapours  of  benzol  and  other 
heavy  hydrocarbons  which  it  contains.  The  four  compounds 
of  sulphur — viz.,  sulphurous  atid,*  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  aud  dichloride  of  sulphur — are  espe- 
cially active  in  absorbing  the  chemical  rays  ; aud  the  vapours 
of  the  terchloride  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  exhibit  a 
similar  though  less  intense  absorptive  power. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  PRINTING. f 
The  matter  of  printing  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
many  an  article  and  discussion,  and  yet  there  are  some 
branches  of  the  subject  in  which  we  make  no  progress. 
Complaints  about  albumenized  paper  have  not  yet  ceased. 
Perhaps  the  albumenized  paper  makers  themselves  will 
aid  us,  now  that  they  have  given  notice  of  an  advance  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  their  prices,  and  they  will  supply 
us  in  future  with  a material  which  is  twenty-five  per  cent 
better.  Time  will  show. 

Many  a time  the  question  has  been  asked : is  there  no 
better  material  than  albumen  from  which  a photographic 
material  can  be  prepared?  The  number  of  experiments 
that  have  been  made  to  this  end  are  incalculable,  and  thus 
we  have  gelatine  paper,  amorph-paper,  caseine  paper, 
gluten-paper,  collodio-chloride  paper  h la  Ost,  and 
collodion  paper  a la  Obernetter,  enamel  paper,  and  heaven 
knows  what  besides,  for  in  France  there  are  still  other  sorts 
manufactured.  Some  very  beautiful  specimens  have  been 
secured  on  these  materials,  so  that  it  is  matter  for  regret 
that  the  experiments  have  again  sunk  into  oblivion. 
Some  of  the  papers  have  peculiar  advantages.  Such 
sharply  printed  pictures  as  those  upon  Obernetter’s 
collodio-chloride  paper  I have  never  obtained  on  any 
other  material,  and  the  paper  has  besides  a vigour  and 
depth  not,  possessed  by  an  albumeuized  surface.  It  is 
always  a difficulty  to  obtain  a sharp  and  brilliant  picture 
from  a thin  negative ; but  with  Obernetter’s  paper  the 
problem  is  easily  solved. 

The  doubly  coated  albumenized  paper  is  now-a-days 
recommended,  the  high  gloss  the  paper  possesses  being 
due,  probably,  to  the  additional  coating.  This  gives 
brilliant  pictures,  but  not  so  vigorous  as  collodion-paper. 
One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  latter  is,  of  course,  its 
tendency  to  break.  Ost,  however,  says  that  this  defect  is 
easily  avoided.  Certainly  the  matter  deserves  a little 
more  trial,  for  we  shall  otherwise  remain  sitting  at  the 
silver  process  for  some  time  to  come.  Endeavours  to 
bring  forward  the  carbon  process  have  proved  unavailing. 
The  latter  was  too  uncertain,  and  oidy  answered  in  the 
bands  of  those  who  were  well  skilled  in  its  employment. 
Every  photographer  is  aware  of  this.  Just  now  the  carbon 
process  has  been  much  simplified  in  England,  and  it  is 

'« • An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  cuts  off  the  spectrum  at  the 
same  point  as  the  gas  itself  docs. 

t Photographische  Notizen. 
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said  to  be  no  more  difficult  to  work  than  the  silver  method. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  adopted?  On  the  one  hand,  pro- 
bably, there  is  a lack  of  operators  who  understand  the 
process,  for  the  principal  himself  cannot  give  up  his 
time  to  the  matter ; and  on  the  other,  the  materials  are 
doubtless  too  expensive.  A sheet  of  pigmented  tissue  is 
said  to  cost  about  sixpence.  For  this  money  a sensitized 
sheet  of  aibumenized  paper  may  also  be  prepared.  It  is  the 
same  with  Lichtdruck.  Printing  in  pigments,  and  with 
greasy  ink,  are  both  very  good  things,  but  they  do  not 
appear  adapted  to  all  of  us.  Some  very  nice  Lichtdruck 
prints  are  produced  now-a-days,  but  everybody  cannot 
produce  them,  and  certainly  not  every  printer.  1 have 
followed  the  subject  with  much  interest  for  some  time,  but 
never  had  time  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  myself,  for  to 
prepare  a Lichtdruck  block  in  order  to  print  off  a dozen 
portraits  is  scarcely  profitable  work.  The  silver  process 
is  less  troublesome,  and  gives  prints  of  a finer  character. 

Despite  many  efforts  on  our  part,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  we  have  as  yet  got  no  farther  than  the  silver  printing 
process.  The  operations  of  printing,  toning,  and  fixing 
are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  sixteen  years  ago. 
It  may  be  that  we  are  in  a position  now  to  save  our 
silver,  for  there  is  now  paper  already  sensitized  to  be 
purchased  in  commerce.  I saw  some  recently  made  by 
Talbot,  of  Berlin.  This  material  is,  however,  not  for  the 
ordinary  photographer,  but  for  engineers  and  builders, 
for  copying  their  sketches  and  drawings.  The  duplicates 
are  printed  without  lens  or  negative.  The  drawing  is 
placed  in  the  printing-frame,  then  a sheet  of  the  Talbot 
paper  is  put  upon  it,  and  the  frame  closed.  On  exposure 
to  light,  the  black  lines  of  the  drawing  keep  back  the  rays, 
while  the  white  portions  allow  them  to  pass,  so  that  a 
negative  on  paper  is  the  result.  The  process  gives  quite 
startling  results,  and  those  who  doubt  it  should  make  the 
experiment.  The  ^aper  negative  is  not  toned,  but  only 
fixed,  and  then  a positive  may  be  produced  from  it  in  the 
same  way.  Why  do  not  photographers  employ  this  kind 
of  paper?  It  is  very  good,  for  I have  kept  a piece  of  it 
for  six  mouths,  and  it  is  still  perfectly  white.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  the  pictures  tone  with  difficulty  ; at  any 
rate,  my  chloride  of  lime  toning  bath  gives  no  agreeable 
results.  M.  Talbot  himself  has  given  no  formula  for  a 
toning  bath,  and  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  do  so.  To 
many  modest  photographers  the  process  would  be  welcome 
in  case  they  did  not  wish  to  have  resort  to  silver  printing ; 
for  the  employment  of  aibumenized  paper  brings  wth  it 
many  defects,  such  as  the  discolouring  of  the  bath,  the  dis- 
solving of  the  albumen,  the  tinting  oi  the  surface  on 
keeping,  &c.  All  these  would  be  overcome  by  having 
resort  to  a paper  ready  sensitized  that  would  keep  well. 

I will  admit  that  most  of  the  defects  to  which  I have 
alluded  are  easily  removed,  if  one  only  knows  how  to  go  to 
work.  There  are,  however,  many  who  do  not.  I am 
acquainted  with  printers  who  put  brown  baths  in  the  sun- 
shine, or  add  kaolin  to  them.  Such  remedies  were  good 
enough  when  we  knew  no  better,  but  now  they  are  quite 
superfluous,  since  permanganate  of  potash  is  used  in  the 
studio.  Two  or  three  drops  of  a solution  of  this  useful 
compound  will  render  a brown  bath  again  clear  in  an 
instant.  More  of  the  solution  must  not  be  added  than  is 
necessary;  too  much  is  injurious.  Another  point  about 
which  we  often  hear  complaints  is  the  production  of  weak 
prints  by  reason  of  poverty  of  the  bath.  One  would  think 
that  the  argentometer  would  indicate  when  there  is  too 
little  silver;  but,  unfortunately,  the  instrument  gives  false 
results  by  reason  of  the  bath  containing  other  salts  than 
those  of  silver.  The  only  way  of  properly  controlling  is 
to  employ  the  Vogel  silver  test.  It  is,  however,  seldom 
used,  because  many  find  it  too  troublesome,  and  with  some 
people  to  take  things  easily  is  everything. 

Acid  in  the  bath  is  also  readily  removed.  A few  drops 
of  carbonate  of  soda  solution  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  how  seldom  is  this  simple  recipe  adopted  ! 


ORNAMENTING  MIRRORS  WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  CHARLES  SMITH. 

The  following  specification  describes  a mode  of  ornament- 
ing mirrors  with  photographs  and  other  designs : — 

“ The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  use  or  application  of  mirrors 
and  other  plates  of  silvered  glass  for  advertising,  decorative,  and 
art  purposes  generally.  When  desired,  the  lines,  letters,  figures, 
and  ornamentation  used  therein  can  be  so  arranged  that  the 
silvered  glass  which  has  not  been  disturbed  or  affected  by  the  pro- 
cess may  retain  its  usefulness  as  au  ordinary  mirror.  The  glass 
may  be  cut  or  cast  in  any  required  or  desired  form  or  shape,  and  be 
used  for  ornamental  panelling  in  furniture,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings 
of  rooms  and  buildings,  and  for  various  other  decorative  purposes ; 
also  for  plain  or  ornamental  notice  or  show-boards  for  advertise- 
ments and  other  similar  purposes. 

“ The  method  of  carrying  the  above  object  into  effect  in  prac- 
tice is  as  follows: — I take  properly  silvered  plates  of  glass  of  the 
requisite  size  and  shape,  and  remove  therefrom  that  portion  of  the 
said  silver  or  silvering  which  it  is  proposed  to  occupy  or  cover  by 
the  lines,  letters,  figures,  or  other  devices  or  objects  intended  to  be 
represented  or  exhibited.  For  lines,  letters,  aDd  small  devices  I 
remove  the  silvering  with,  a style,  graver,  or  other  finely  pointed 
or  sharp-edged  tool  or  implement,  either  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  a stencil  plate  cut  to  the  required  device,  or  by  a brush  or 
other  instrument  and  stencil  plate  only.  In  the  case  of  larger  pic- 
tures, photographs,  works  of  art,  and  other  devices,  I trace  the 
outlines,  shapes,  or  forms  thereof  on  the  silvering,  and  remove  a 
portion  of  the  same  in  the  manner  previously  described,  or  by 
means  of  a brush  or  other  instrument  with  a stencil  plate  of  the 
required  form  ; or  the  said  silvering  may  be  removed  from  the 
glass  by  any  of  the  usual  chemical  agents  capable  of  decomposing 
it  or  detaching  it  therefrom,  care  being  taken  in  all  cases  to  leave 
the  edges  of  the  silvering  which  is  left  on  the  glass  as  ‘ clean  ’ or 
even  as  practicable.  The  lines,  letters,  and  other  such  portions  of 
the  cleared  glass  are  then  covered  with  pigment,  coloured  paper, 
or  other  suitable  material  or  materials,  or  frosted,  or  otherwise 
treated  to  render  them  visible,  or  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  larger  pictures  and  other  devices  are  placed  in  the  spaces 
cleared  to  their  respective  shapes,  and  are  secured  therein  by  strong 
paper,  cloth,  or  other  backing  on  the  whole  or  a portion  of  the 
silvered  glass.  The  latter  may  be  previously  covered  with  paint 
or  other  suitable  material,  to  form  a ground  or  protec*ion.  Photo- 
graphs and  other  objects  thus  presented  to  the  eve  will  appear  in 
high  relief,  and  their  general  beauty  and  effect  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

“ Having  thus  fully  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
said  invention,  and  the  method  of  performing  the  same,  1 claim 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  the  before  mentioned  in  part  recited 
letters  patent,  the  method  of  ornamenting  mirrors,  and  displaying 
lines,  letters,  figures,  pictures,  works  of  art,  and  other  devices 
thereon,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  herein  described.” 


ALBUMENIZED  TAPER  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

BY  JAMES  BECKETT. 

The  method  of  albumenizing  paper  on  both  sides  here 
proposed  received  provisional  protection  only  : — 

“This  invention  has  for  its  object  an  improved  system  of 
treating  paper  by  albumenizing  instead  of  coating  one  side  only. 


sides  by  floating,  but  I prefer  immersing  as  a quicker  system. 

“The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  give  greater  stability  to  the 
paper,  and  thereby  rendering  it  more  impregnable  to  the  various 
chemicals  that  it  is  subjected  to  in  washing,  toning,  and  fixing. 
By  coating  both  sides  of  the  paper  with  albumen  the  saving  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  immense,  and  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  into  the  porous  or  fibrous  side  of  the  paper, 
thereby  rendering  the  prints  more  durable.  With  this  paper 
five  minutes’  washing  is  sufficient,  and  blistering  of  the  paper  is 
prevented.  Paper  prepared  by  this  system  works  well  with  my 
patent  washing,  toning,  washing-fixing,  and  washing-machine.” 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  will  open 
with  the  usual  conversazione  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  and 
that  the  display  of  the  pictures  competing  for  the  prizes 
munificently  offered  by  Mr.  Crawshay  will  be  held  in  the 
same  room,  and  so  form,  in  fact,  part  of  the  general 
exhibition.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  for  a little 
more  than  three  weeks,  closing  on  the  fifth  of  November. 
On  the  Monday  and  Saturday  of  each  week,  and  on  the 
closing  day,  the  exhibition  will  be  open  in  the  evenings 
from  seven  till  ten  o’clock,  and  so  afford  opportunity  for 
operators  and  others  engaged  during  the  hours  of  daylight 
to  visit  the  exhibition. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  the  exhibition  will  be  a good 
one,  and  that  it  will  prove  creditable  and  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  As,  however,  in  exhibitions  planned  and 
carried  out  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it 
always  happens  that  some  hitch,  contretemps , or  trivial 
blunder  arises  to  cause  disappointment  to  some  one,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  bespeak  patience  and  consi- 
deration in  such  cases,  especially  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  arrangements  have  been,  from  a variety  of  causes, 
inevitably  somewhat  hurried ; the  most  desirable  gallery 
for  an  exhibition  could  not  be  obtained ; and  the  executive 
of  the  society  and  of  the  exhibition  is,  to  some  extent, 
new ; and  all  these  circumstances  increase  difficulties.  We 
make  these  remarks,  not  in  anticipation  of  troubles,  but 
because,  from  two  or  three  letters  we  have  received,  we 
find  that  a tendency  to  sensitiveness  and  irritability 
exists.  Some  correspondents  write  to  complain  of 
error  and  confusion  in  the  repetition  of  the  terms  of  the 
Crawshay  competition.  If  such  error  had  occurred  earlier 
in  the  season,  when  it  might  have  influenced  the  operations 
of  photographers  preparing  specimens,  it  might  have 
legitimately  become  ground  of  serious  grievance  ; but, 
although  error  is  always  undesirable,  this  one  could 
scarcely  cause  inconvenience  to  anyone  now ; for  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  of  the  negatives  for  competing 
pictures  were  still  to  be  produced.  Another  corre- 
spondent points  out  that  through  the  absence  of  a 
distinctive  heading  in  the  circular  sent  out,  Mr.  Crawshay’s 
noble  series  of  prizes  may  easily  be  read  as  a list  of  prizes 
offered  by  the  society.  Technically,  a specific  heading  to 
the  list  of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  prizes  would  probably  have 
been  better  ; but  no  error  can  reasonably  arise  out  of  the 
matter  as  it  stands.  The  whole  matter  is  in  truth  too 
trifling  for  discussion,  and  we  refer  to  it  to  deprecate  the 
spirit  out  of  which,  we  fear,  $uch  complaints  occur,  and  to 


urge  upon  all  concerned  a frank,  manly  spirit  of  good  faith. 
The  beginnings  of  strife  are  very  dangerous,  as  all  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  society  have  reason  to  know.  Petty 
disappointments,  petty  jealousies,  petty  ambitions,  were 
the  initial  factors  in  the  mischief  which  commenced  twelve 
months  ago.  Let  us  hope  that  any  repetition  may  bo 
avoided  on  the  present  occasion. 

♦ 

LAMBERT-TYPE. 

We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity,  during  two  pleasant 
visits  to  the  studio  of  Mons.  Lambert  in  Paris,  of  witness- 
ing the  various  operations  which  are  included  in  the  gene- 
ral term  Lambertypie.  Primarily,  Mons.  Lambert’s  pro- 
cess consists  of  a system  of  enlargement ; but  it  is  more 
essentially  a simple  mode  of  finishing  negatives,  whether 
enlarged  or  otherwise,  by  which  the  effect  of  much  artistic 
labour  is  secured  by  the  expenditure  of  a very  slight 
amount  of  time  and  labour.  Whilst  not  strictly  new  in 
some  of  its  parts,  it  is  certainly  new  in  its  systematic  com- 
bination of  the  parts,  and  decidedly  new  in  its  results.  In 
our  next  we  hope  to  enter  into  details,  but  we  bnifefly  refer 
to  the  matter  now  in  order  to  intimate  that  we  hope  to 
place  a couple  of  specimens  in  the  forthcoming  exhibition, 
by  the  examination  of  which  our  readers  will  appreciate 
for  themselves  the  character  of  the  results  more  satisfac- 
torily than  they  could  after  reading  the  most  elaborate 
description.  The  examples  are  a couple  we  selected  from 
the  commercial  work  in  hand  at  the  time  we  were  present, 
and  to  which  we  can  testify  as  the  result  of  extremely  little 
labour.  One  of  these — a group — we  saw  produced.  The 
original  negative  had  a plain  background,  which,  being 
spotty  and  imperfect,  was  changed,  in  the  manipulation,  to 
the  dim  woodland  background  which  it  now  presents,  with- 
out, as  may  be  seen,  any  trace  of  masking  or  outline.  We 
shall  have  more  details  to  give  in  our  next. 


THE  VARIED  FORMULJE  OF  DIFFERENT 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Some  years  ago  we  published  in  the  Photographic  News 
some  account  of  the  formulae  and  manipulations  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  photographers  who  had  taken 
high  rank  in  different  phases  of  the  art.  The  details  were 
found  to  be  varied  enough  to  furnish  matter  for  interesting 
comparison,  and  were  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  alike  to 
warrant  an  apothegm  we  have  often  repeated,  to  the  effect 
that  success  rests  with  the  man,  not  with  the  method. 
Nevertheless,  the  method  is  not  without  importance,  and 
most  photographers  read  with  eager  interest  information 
bearing  on  the  precise  mode  of  working  of  their  successful 
fellows.  Bearing  this  jin  mind,  the  editor  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin  has  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  obtaining  from  a 
considerable  number  of  his  readers  in  America  similar 
details  to  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  some  extracts 
from  which  will  doubtless  interest  English  readers.  We 
should  premise  that  the  pnotographers  selected  as  able  to 
give  useful  information  are  those  whose  pictures  exhibited 
at  the  late  Chicago  Exhibition  have  possessed  distinguished 
excellence.  In  many  cases  the  responses  to  the  editor’s 
request  for  details  of  the  mode  of  working  are  amusingly 
brief.  One  gentleman  (Mr.  Barhydt,  of  Rochester),  whose 
portraiture  is  singularly  fine,  states  that  he  uses  “ no 
ususual  method,  save  care  and  skill.”  Another  gentleman 
writes  in  very  similar  terms  : he  uses  the  “oft-published 
and  well-known  formula;”  but  if  his  work  possesses  any 
merit,  “ care,  cleanliness,  and  practical  judgment  are  the 
factors  which  have  entered  into  the  production  of  it.” 
There  are  many  letters  (all  published  in  full)  to  the  same 
end.  Here  is  a model  example  of  epistolary  brevity : — 

“ Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  July  31,  1874. 

“ Deaii  Sirs, — Wo  use  SutlifFs  amber  collodion;  bath,  thirty 
strains;  iron  developer;  fix  with  cyanide;  T.  and  M.  paper, 
silvered  one  minute  on  fifty  grain  solution.  Dallmeyer  lenses. 
Yours,  F.  S.  Chowell.” 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of  Boston,  still  adheres  to  his  nitric 
acid  bath  practice.  He  says  : — 

“ In  reply  to  your  question,  I can  only  say  that  the  process  by 
which  the  best  pictures  I had  at  Chicago  were  made  is  the  most 
simple  and  least  troublesome  one  I have  ever  used,  a weak  bath  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  grains  of  silver,  very  acid  ; good,  strong  (or  collo- 
dion with  good  body)  collodion,  sensitized  with  iodides  and  chlorides 
only;  no  bromides.  It  only  wants  a little  skill  and  judgment  to 
work  in  this  way,  and  when  once  a person  has  become  accustomed 
to  it  he  would  never  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  using  bromides  and 
strong  and  neutral  baths.” 

Mr.  E.  R.  Weston,  the  inventor  of  the  burnisher 
bearing  his  name,  an  amateur  whose  portraiture  is  of  the 
highest  excellence,  excelling  much  of  the  professional 
work  we  have  seen,  uses  a silver  bath  unusually  weak, 
and  developer  unusually  strong,  the  former  being  a sixteen- 
grain  solution,  and  the  developer  containing  nearly  a 
hundred  grains  of  the  iron  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water. 
Here  is  his  formula : — 

“ I made  those  pictures  at  Chicago  as  follows : — Negativo  bath — 
fifteen  grains ; collodion — iodide  of  ammonium  three  grains,  bromide 
of  potassium  half  a grain ; developer — iron  eight  ounces,  water  forty 
ounces,  acetic  acid  sixteen  ounces ; paper  bath — water  sixteen 
ounces,  alcohol  four  ounces,  silver  one  ounce  ; lens — 2A  Dallmeyer  ; 
ridge-roof  light,  ground  glass.” 

Mr.  C.  Gentile,  of  Chicago,  sends  some  interesting 
details  as  to  his  lighting.  He  says  : — 

“ My  operating  room  is,  perhaps,  different  to  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  The  skylight  had  to  be  made  to  suit  the  building 
(or,  I should  rather  say,  the  proprietors),  as  they  would  not  allow 
the  walls  to  be  altered  in  any  way.  I have  a northern  light ; the 
skylight  is  thirty-seven  feet  from  the  tloor  at  the  highest  point. 
I also  have  a side  light  consisting  of  four  large  plate  glass  windows 
about  three  feet  apart.  With  a little  skill  in  working  it  I can  say 
that  I consider  I have  a pretty  good  light.  As  regards  formula, 
I make  my  chemicals  according  to  my  light.  I use  my  collodion 
more  strongly  iodized  than  I would  under  a different  light.  I also 
use  a strong  iron  developer.  Children’s  portraits  I take  in  a few 
seconds ; adults  I generally  sit  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  I 
generally  use  a Voightlander  lens,  as  I have  a very  excellent  one.” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lanpkear  give3  details  of  a curious  experiment 
with  collodion.  Having  had  some  trouble  with  spotty 
negatives,  he  says  : — 

“ Having  on  hand  a quantity  of  old  red  collodion,  that  was  com- 
pounded before  I used  Mr.  Anderson’s  formula,  and  composed  of 
two  or  three  different  lots  differently  compounded,  that  had  been 
poured  together  from  lime  to  time  to  get  rid  of — the  remains  of  a lot 
that  had  ceased  to  work  satisfactorily — I took  this  old  collodion  and 
poured  into  it  a saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  a little 
at  a time,  till  the  colour  was  changed  to  a light  straw,  and  an  oily- 
looking  substance  was  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mixture.  After 
standing  a short  time,  I decanted  into  a gallon  bottle,  and  added 
that  of  Anderson’s,  which  was  working  so  spotty  ; and  as  the  result- 
ing compound  was  rather  thin  to  suit  me,  I added  a little  more  cotton, 
and  the  next  day  tried  a negative  with  the  best  of  results.  It  has 
continued  to  work  good,  either  out  doors  or  in.” 

Mr.  J.  Battersby,  having  no  novelty  in  formula  to  com- 
municate, describes  his  mode  of  producing  a sheet  of 
reproduced  portraits  which  he  exhibited.  He  says  : — 

“Tack  a sheet  of  silvered  paper  by  the  four  corners  on  a board, 
and  expose  to  light  for  whatever  shade  your  background  is  to  be  ; 
tone  and  fix,  of  course,  in  the  usual  way,  and  mount  upon  cardboard. 
Cut  out  your  figures  with  clean  edges,  and  group  and  mount  them 
upon  the  aforesaid  with  what  taste  and  neatness  you  may  possess. 
Inis  picture  can  be  copied  to  any  size  that  may  be  desired  for  com- 
mercial purposes — carte-de-visite,  cabinet,  4-4,  or  solar  if  it  is  desired 
in  colours  or  India  ink.” 

Mr.  Daniel  Bendann,  whose  portraiture  we  remember  as 
of  very  high  quality,  says  : — 

“ I place  more  stress  upon  cleanliness  and  proper  arrangement  of 
light  than  upon  chemical  excellence.  I believe  in  simplicity  ; try  to 
avoid  humbug  and  sensationalism  in  pictures ; endeavour  to  repro- 
duce nature  at  its  best,  or,  to  use  a homely  phrase,  1 with  its  best 
foot  foremost.’  I retouch  but  little ; do  not  depend  upon  it  at  all. 
Five  minutes  is  the  average  time  required  for  retouching  an 
imperial  carte — oftener  less  than  more.  I do  not  permit  my  nega- 

tives to  be  touched  by  any  substance  whatever  to  give  them  a 
‘tooth’  for  retouching,  not  finding:  it  necessary. 

“ My  light  is  a due  north  skylight,  the  glass  commencing  seven 
feet  from  floor;  pitch,  fifty  degrees  precisely;  glass  part,  fifteen  feet 
wide  and  fourteen  feet  high.  I use  six  opaque  curtains  on  spring 


rollers;  in  winter  I scarcely  ever  make  use  of  them.  The  above 
style  of  light  I have  always  found  the  best ; having  thoroughly  tried 
and  built  every  other  kind,  I hold  to  that  opinion.  I can  make  every 
style  and  effect  under  it,  inclusive  of  groups  of  ten  to  twelve  persons : 
time  of  sitting,  from  ten  to  thirty  seconds  ; children,  two  to  five 
seconds.  I do  not  believe  in  using  reflectors,  excepting  in  Rem- 
brandts or  isolated  cases.  They  are  false,  and  distort.” 

The  last  quoted  sentence  is  somewhat  puzzling.  That 
by  misuse  of  reflectors  false  and  unnatural  lights,  destruc- 
tive of  true  likeness,  may  be  produced,  is,  of  course,  true ; 
but  reflecting  screens  can  scarcely  be  said  to  distort.  We 
next  have  from  Mr.  II.  C.  Wilt  a printing  and  toning 
formula,  by  which,  he  states,  he  can  treat  a thousand  card 
pictures  with  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold.  Here  is  the 
formula : — 

“ Sensitizing  Bath — forty  grains;  about  one  drop  of  cone,  liquid 
ammonia  to  five  ounces  of  solution  ; one  ounce  pure  glycerine  to  a 
quart  of  solution ; half  an  ounce  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  a quart  of 
solution ; pulverised  alum  to  a quart,  about  O . Shake  well  and 
leave  to  stand  over  night ; filter,  wnen  it  is  ready  for  use.  We  use 
mostly  brilliant  paper,  floating  when  warm  about  one  and  a-half 
minutes ; cold  weather,  two  minutes.  After  printing,  soak  the 
prints  in  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  rock  salt, 
a lump  about  so  O to  half  a gallon  of  soft  filtered  water ; when 
fully  dissolved,  soak  the  prints  in  this  solution  for  a quarter  of  a 
minute  ; they  are  three-quarters  toned  then.  Wash  them  in  clean, 
soft  water  once  or  twice,  then  tone  at  once  quickly.  (Have  ready), 
take  fifteen  grains  chloride  of  gold,  adding  one  tablespoonful  of 
whiting ; then  pour  thereon  boiling  water  until  it  changes  from 
yellow  to  white,  which  will  take  from  a pint  and  a half  to  a quart 
of  boiling  water.  Do  this  in  a bowl  or  dish ; let  cool,  filter,  and  this 
is  your  stock  toning.  It  will  keep  for  years.  To  four  ounces  of 
this  toning  stock  add  one  quart  of  blood-warm  water.  You  are 
ready  to  tone  500  to  1,000  card  photos.  Keep  up  the  temperature 
to  about  blood  heat,  and  they  will  tone  quickly,  when  wash  and  fix 
in  hypo,  soda,  one  ounce  soda  to  twelve  of  water;  fix  ten  to  twelve 
minutes.  ( Caution . — You  can  easily  over-salt  and  over-tone.) 

By  this  means  you  can  tone  on  an  average  1,000  card  pictures 
with  one  grain  chloride  of  gold,  the  most  economical  plan  I know  of. 
Having  experimented  for  years,  we  now  work  thus.  If  the  prints 
are  over-salted  or  over-toned,  they  will  look  hard,  grey,  spotted,  and 
coarse. 

“ After  retouching  a varnished  negative,  I lay  the  negative  flat, 
face  up,  and  warm,  when  the  varnish  melts,  and  the  pencilling  sinks 
or  penetrates,  and  the  varnish,  being  soft,  covers  over,  and  when 
dry  prints  much  softer.  You  can  also  take  a negative  and  set  the 
intense  side  angling  towards  the  light  or  sunny  side  ; and,  setting 
still  or  moving,  you  will  find  it  to  print  softer  than  setting  straight 
toward  the  sun  ; setting  the  thin  side  towards  the  sun,  it  will  print 
much  quicker  and  coarser.  By  thus  angling  a much  softer  and  finer 
print  can  be  obtained.  Try  it.” 

Mr.  Ii.  Benecke,  of  St.  Louis,  gives  details  of  a negative 
bath  with  a large  proportion  of  glycerine,  which  effectually 
checks  any  tendency  to  drying  of  the  film  during  long 
exposure.  Here  it  is : — 

. “ Silver  Bath. — Mix  one  part  of  good  glycerine  and  three  parts  of 
water ; put  a few  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  it,  and  expose  it  to 
sunlight  for  a week  or  two.  Make  your  silver  bath  of  this  in  the 
usual  way,  using  about  thirty  grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  fluid. 
Acidify  with  nitric  acid.  I have  been  using  this  bath  now  for  over 
two  years,  for  in  and  out-door  work.  The  advantage  is,  a plate 
sensitized  in  it  will  keep  good  for  hours.  In  going  great  distances 
I use  the  precaution  to  carry  my  plateholder  wrapped  in  a wet  cloth, 
after  wetting  it  in  and  outside — the  plateholder,  I mean. 

A large  number  of  the  communications  contain  the 
ordinary  formula;  in  use  almost  universally : a silver 
bath  of  from  thirty  to  forty  grains ; iron  solution  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water ; printing 
bath  from  forty  to  fifty  grains,  in  many  cases  with  the 
addition  of  alum,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Anthony  ; and  in 
almost  every  instance  the  sensitive  paper  is  fumed.  Borax 
is  a good  deal  used  to  neutralise  the  toning  bath,  rule  of 
thumb  being  the  chief  guide  as  to  proportion.  One  gentle- 
man uses  equal  proportions  (about  eighteen  grains  of 
each)  of  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  in  his 
developer.  Almost  all  seem  alive  to  the  necessity  of  care 
and  skill  as  of  more  vital  importance  than  special  formula. 
One  states  that  you  cannot  say  how  you  take  a good  pic- 
ture, but  that  you  must  *•  feel  it  in  your  bones.”  Another 
recalls  the  “ old,  old  story — chemicals  worked  with  brains.” 
Another  says : “ The  great  secret  is  to  take  lots  of  pains 
and  no  one  will  doubt  that  he  is  right. 
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OX  DEVELOPED  PRIXTS. 

BY  DR.  LIESEGANG. 


It  is  sometimes  useful  in  photography,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches,  to  look  over  results  obtained  many  years  ago. 
Thus,  I lately  found  a collection  of  old  plain  paper  prints, 
some  of  them  printed  on  plain  salted  paper  till  the  lights 
became  of  a deep  blue  colour,  and  bleached  in  an  acid 
gold  solution,  a process  much  en  vogue  twenty  years  since. 
Those  kept  umnouuted  in  a portfolio  were  unaltered,  very 
rich  in  tone,  the  lights  being  yet  white  and  pure,  and  all 
the  half-tones  of  the  negatives  were  certainly  preserved. 
All  those  prints  mounted  on  cardboard  are  yellowish  and 
faded  in  the  half-tones. 

There  were  a few  dozen  large  developed  prints  in  the 
collection,  made,  as  far  as  I can  remember,  fourteen  years 
back.  All  those  were  mounted,  aud  not  one  has  changed 
in  appearance.  They  were  prepared  after  Sellbach's 
process.  1 do  not  know  whether  the  formula  has  ever 
been  published  in  England,  but  believe  it  might  do  some 
good  to  draw  the  attention  of  photographers  to  it  who 
find  difficulties  in  getting  brilliant  prints  of  a good  tone  by 
developing.  Last  month  I saw  photographers  from 
Siberia  and  from  Brazil,  who  told  me  they  always  used 
this  process  with  good  results.  Thus  it  seems  to  stand 
all  climates.  The  process  is  well  suited  for  solar  printing. 
To  prepare  the  paper  make  the  following  solution  : — 


Rain  water 

Tapioca  

Iodide  potassium  ... 
Chloride  potassium 
Lemon  juice 


...  2 ounces 
...  20  grains 
...  10  „ 

...  40  „ 

...  16  drops 


Mix  the  tapioca  with  a little  water,  dissolve  the  salts  in 
the  two  ounces  of  water,  add  the  lemon  juice,  and  boil. 
Add  the  tapioca  to  the  hot  solution,  and  stir  well  in  order 
to  obtain  a clear  solution  with  no  lumps  in  it. 

This  mixture  is  applied  to  the  plain  paper  with  a 
sponge,  and  with  a second  clean  sponge  it  is  lightly 
rubbed  in,  without  in  any  way  impairing  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  After  drying,  the  paper  keeps  unaltered  for 
a long  time.  If  it  show  red  spots  or  stripes,  do  not  care 
for  them — they  will  disappear  in  the  nitrate  bath. 

For  sensitizing  the  paper  use  a solution  composed  of — 


Water  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ounces 

Xitrate  of  silver  60  to  100  grains 

Citric  acid  5 „ 


The  more  contrast  a negative  shows,  the  less  silver  should 
be  in  the  nitrate  bath.  Let  the  paper  dry  in  a dark  room : 
it  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light.  Print  till  the  outlines 
of  the  image  are  visible  ; then  mix  one  part  of  a saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid  with  four  parts  of  rain  water,  and 
float  the  print  on  it,  of  course  the  image  in  contact  with 
the  solution.  It  soon  becomes  vigorous.  You  lift  it  from 
time  to  time  at  one  edge  to  watch  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment. The  print  will  be  of  a deep  brown  colour.  As 
soon  as  the  print  is  sufficiently  developed,  float  it,  in  the 
same  way,  upon  water.  After  a few  minutes,  steep  the 
print  iu  another  bath  of  pure  water,  wash  it  well  in 
several  changes  of  water,  toue  in  an  old,  weak  gold  bath, 
and  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  ; wash  as  usual.  1 do  not 
know  of  auy  better  process  for  developed  prints  having 
been  published. 


OX  PRE-LIGHTING  THE  NEGATIVE. 

BY  SAMCEL  FRY. 

Since  the  time — early  in  the  present  year — when  you 
were  good  enough  to  insert  a communication  from  me 
on  the  above  subject,  it  has  attracted  much  public  attention, 
and  the  value  of  the  principle  has  beeu  admitted.  As  usual, 
some,  who  try  it  improperly,  fail,  and  denounce  the  thing  ; 
others  condemn  it  without  trying.  As  the  time  of  year  is 
approaching  when,  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  it  would  be 


of  value,  1 may  perhaps  ask  you  to  give  me  a little  space  to 
refer  to  some  practice  with  it ; and,  in  ttie  first  place,  to 
suggest  a crucial  experiment  which,  in  my  view,  includes 
the  whole  question. 

Take  an  ordinaty  carte  camera,  with  a shifting  back  to 
take  two  pictures  on  one  plate;  focus  a three-quarter  inch 
head  aud  bust  as  usual  for  vignettes,  having  a very  light 
vignette  background  behind.  Give  a suitable  exposure  (say 
fifteen  seconds)  ; now  remove  the  light-coloured  background, 
and  place  a dark  one  behind  ; give  the  second  picture  also 
exactly  the  same  time  ; now  develop  both  at  once,  and 
what  is  the  result?  We  all  know  perfectly  what  it  is  : that 
if  fifteen  seconds  is  the  right  time  with  a light  background, 
it  is  quite  insufficient  with  a dark  one.  A very  obvious 
difference  is  seen  in  the  two  pictures,  that  on  the  dark 
ground  being  quite  under-exposed.  In  this  case  the  light 
background  plays  the  part  of  the  opal  glass. 

It  is  iu  dark  weather,  and  with  large  pxtures,  that  the 
advantage  of  the  opal  pre-lighting  is  most  obvious.  In 
working  with  a lens  to  take  twelve-inch  portraits — which 
requires  exactly  three  times  the  exposure  necessary  for  a 
carte — l am  able  to  shorten  fully  one-half.  This  is  a most 
important  matter. 

i propose  to  exhibit  at  the  South  London  Society’s  Tech- 
nical Meeting  on  the  15th,  a 17X14  negative  taken  of  the 
president,  to  illustrate  the  principle.  The  day  when  he  sat 
to  me  was  an  intensely  hot  afternoon  iu  August,  about  half- 
past three,  with  a stifling,  yellowish  haze  very  bad  for 
photography.  The  exposure  was  forty  seconds  ; and  nothing 
under  two  minutes  would  have  sufficed  without  the  pre- 
lighting. 

Some  who  have  given  an  inordinate  length  to  the  pre- 
lighting get  only  fog  for  their  trouble  ; those  who  have 
given  insufficient  find  no  result.  In  taking  groups  it  is 
most  valuable. 


NEGLIGENCE  IN  WASHING  NEGATIVES. 

M.  L.  G.  Kleffel  calls  attention  to  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  varnishing  negatives  before  they  have  been 
sufficiently  washed,  aud  complains  that  frequently  the 
reason  of  a varnish  not  adhering  to  the  glass  is  put  down 
to  the  former  not  being  of  good  quality,  while  in  reality 
it  is  not  the  varnish,  but  the  carelessness  of  the  operator, 
that  is  at  fault.  If  the  defective  film  is  not  much  handled, 
the  fault  may  not  be  apparent  for  some  time  ; but  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  work  upon  the  surface — retouchi  ug, 
perhaps,  with  a pointed  pencil — the  lac  breaks  away,  and 
leaves  the  image  bare  and  unprotected. 

Lu  a recent  number  of  the  Nolizen  M.  Kleffel  quotes  an 
instance  of  a friend  of  his  having  forwarded  him  a nega- 
tive, with  the  remark  that  the  varnish  he  had  used  appeared 
quite  uufit  for  the  purpose,  and  requesting  an  examination 
of  the  film  where  it  had  left  the  glass  on  being  touched  by 
a soft  lead  pencil.  As  he  was  quite  convinced  the  varnish 
was  uot  at  fault,  he  determined  to  examine  the  plate  care- 
fully, to  ascertain  the  reason  why  it  sprang  so  readily  from 
the  glass  surface.  A careful  inspection  uuder  the  micro- 
scope showed  what  he  had  before  suspected,  namely,  the 
presence  on  the  surface  of  tiny  crystals  on  those  portions 
of  the  negative  where  the  varnish  had  sprung  away. 
These  crystals  were  of  course  nothing  else  but  minute 
particles  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  had  crystallised 
out  of  the  film  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  become  dry. 

This  proved  very  clearly  that  the  plate  had  not  been 
sufficiently  washed,  aud  that  the  fixing  agent  employed 
had  uot  been  entirely  removed ; hence  it  had  been  formed 
into  crystals,  which  refused  to  combine  with  the  varnish, 
and  the  latter,  having  no  support,  gave  way  as  soon  as  it 
it  was  touched  by  the  pencil. 

This  fact,  says  M.  Kleffel  in  conclusion,  shows  that  if 
hyposulphite  of  soda  is  employed  iu  fixing  negatives,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  afterwards  in  their  subsequent 
washing. 
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THE  ACTION  OF  COLOURING  MATTER  UPON 
THE  SENSITIVENESS  OF  SILVER  SALTS. 

The  Photographischc  MiUheilunr/en , speaking  of  Dr.  Vogel’s 
experiments  with  bromide  of  silver,  states  that  recently 
M.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  communicated  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Science  the  results  of  researches  that  have 
been  undertaken  on  the  subject,  upon  his  invitation,  by 
M.  Deshaies,  of  the  Conservatoire  Jit  Arts  et  Metiers.  These 
experiments  were  undertaken  with  films  stained  with 
coralline  and  aniline  green,  and  were  crowned  with  perfect 
success.  M.  Deshaies  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
the  use  of  bromide  of  silver,  but  continued  his  experiments 
with  iodide  of  silver  also,  and  obtained  similar  results. 
Dr.  Vogel  confined  himself  to  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  and, 
as  he  found  here  a marked  sensitiveness  for  the  blue  rays, 
he  did  not  continue  his  experiments. 

M.  Becquerel,  moreover,  essayed  a colouring  matter 
which  Dr.  Vogel  did  not  try,  namely,  the  green  chloro- 
phyle.  Although  collodion  tinted  with  this  possessed  but 
a very  slight  greenish  tint,  the  spectrum  image  secured 
with  it  was  far  broader  than  that  obtained  with  ordinary 
collodion.  Uncoloured  collodion  gave  a picture  between 
the  ultra-violet  and  the  blue— that  is,  the  lines  G and  F — 
with  the  well-known  maximum  of  energy  near  G ; while 
with  chlorophyle  the  greatest  action  was  from  the  ultra- 
violet to  line  E in  the  green,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
weaker,  but  more  noticeable,  impression  from  E to  B in 
the  red,  with  a vigorous  mark  between  C and  D,  was  to 
be  seen.  On  closer  examination  of  the  spectrum  image,  a 
second  mark,  of  less  intensity,  was  visible  near  the  prin- 
cipal ones  towards  the  red  between  G aud  D,  and  other 
weaker  marks  appeared  in  the  green. 

The  most  important  confirmation  of  Dr.  Vogel's  discovery 
is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  the  marks  between 
C and  D correspond  with  the  absorption  lines  of  the 
chlorophyle  contained  in  the  collodion.  This  result 
Becquerel  obtained  with  every  plate,  and  with  various 
samples  of  collodion  containing  different  quantities  of 
chlorophyle  dissolved  in  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  M.  Becquerel  does  not 
seek  to  explain  the  cause  of  Vogel’s  results  by  attributing 
them  to  the  action  of  continuating  rays  in  the  same  way  as 
Dr.  van  Monckhoven. 


hours,  for  if  the  box  is  opened  before  they  are  dry,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a mark  across  the  plate.  I found  that 
inserting  a leaden  trough  of  sulphuric  acid  dried  the  plates 
in  two  hours,  but  it  made  them  less  sensitive,  especially 
for  about  two  inches  at  the  thin  end,  which,  of  course, 
would  not  do  at  all.  It  is  well  to  nail  the  box  up  against 
a wall,  as  the  air  is  driest  at  the  top  of  a room,  especially 
if  the  workroom  is  a cellar,  as  mine  is,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

In  June  we  had  some  very  fine  weather,  which  stopped 
mv  supply  of  tap  water,  so  I had  to  take  to  a process 
which  needed  but  little  washing.  I used  Mr.  Davies’ 
albumen  beer  process  very  successfully,  but  found  them 
quite  as  slow  as  the  old  Taupenot  plates ; and  the 
uncertain  quality  of  beer  led  me  to  seek  a substitute, 
which  I found  in  Cassava  gum,  which  is  a lightly  calcined 
powder  used  in  calico  printing  for  thickening  colour  ; it  is 
soluble  in  cold  water  (or  should  be,  if  sufficiently 
calcined) ; it  is  not  as  fond  of  moisture  as  gum-arabic, 
and  does  not  produce  the  faintest  trace  of  blistering  in  a 
film  on  albumcnized  glass  ; it  may  be  used  with  pyrogallic, 
gallic,  or  acetate  of  morphia,  to  apply  to  a thoroughly 
washed,  highly  broino-iodized  film,  but  a backing  will  be 
required.  I use  a mixture  of  lampblack  ground  with 
india-rubber  solution,  benzine,  and  Bates’  black  varnish  ; 
this  is  painted  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  dries 
immediately.  It  is  easily  removed  by  moisteniug  with 
water,  and  rubbing  off  in  lumps  with  a piece  of  ink-eraser 
or  india-rubber  ; and  as  it  is  mixed  with  rubber  solution,  it 
never  gives  off  any  dust  to  spoil  the  films. 

But  my  practice  has  satisfied  me  that  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained  on  plates  which  do  not  require  staining 
or  backing  to  prevent  blurring  from  the  back  of  the  glass 
and  irradiation  in  the  film.  Albuminate  of  silver  seems  to 
answer  this  purpose  most  effectually.  I like  Mr.  England’s 
method  of  applying  it,  but  as  I have  to  consider  my  water 
in  washing,  1 have  devised  a simpler  method,  which  is 
quite  as  effectual.  Here  is  the  process.  I make  the 
following  solutions : — 


No.  1. — Plain  prepared  albumen 

Twenty-grain  solution  of  bro- 
mide of  potass 

Forty-grain  solution  of  nitrate 

of  silver  

Strongest  ammonia  liquid 
Water  ... 


2 drachms 
| drachm 

1 

4!  drachms 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  DRY  PLATES. 

BY  J.  BUIER,  JUN. 

In  answer  to  your  request,  I send  some  of  my  experiences 
with  dry  plates  during  the  present  year.  1 commenced 
with  Capt.  Abney’s  albumen  beer  process,  and  found  it 
very  good  at  first,  but  I had  a great  failure  with  one  lot, 
through  getting  some  fresh  beer,  which  contained  a great 
amount  of  salt,  and  made  the  plates  slower  day  by  day, 
so  that  the  plates  exposed  two  and  three  weeks  after  pre- 
paration were  utterly  under-exposed  compared  with  the 
trial  plates  exposed  soon  after  preparation.  I found  that 
applying  a wash  of  aceto-nitrate  of  silver,  as  in  Mr. 
England’s  process,  made  the  plates  more  sensitive,  and 
that  the  same  method  of  preparation  applied  to  pure 
bromide  films  gave  plates  nearly  as  quick  as  the  wet,  and 
without  blurring,  though  no  backing  was  used.  During 
the  spring  I made  a thorough  set  of  experiments  on  the 
best  way  of  drying  plates.  I had  previously  dried  my 
plates  (gum- gallic  and  collodio-bromide)  in  a box  with  an 
iron  bottom  and  Bunsen's  burner  underneath,  and  a lantern 
chimney  at  the  top.  The  result  was,  that  1 found  drying 
spontaneously  in  a well -ventilated  painted  wooden  box  to 
be  the  best  method.  The  box  holds  about  a cubic  yard  of 
air.  Each  plate  rests  with  the  long  thick  edge  at  the 
bottom  on  two  glass  supports  laid  on  fourfold  blotting- 
paper,  and  shaped  like  a double-headed  mushroom,  and 
the  back  of  the  plate  rests  agaiust  two  mahogany  pegs  in 
the  side  of  the  drying  box. 

I leave  the  plates  undisturbed  for  at  least  twenty-four 


This  solution  is  sufficient  for  six  8x5  plates,  does  not 
need  filtering,  and  will  keep  a week  or  so  in  the  dark  in 
a stoppered  bottle. 


No. 


2. — Light  Cassava  gum 
Acetate  of  morphia 

Acetic  acid...  ...  

Sugar-candy  

Distilled  water  ...  

Saturated  solution  of  carbolic  acid 


20  grains 
10  „ 

20  minims 
5 grains 

1 ounce 

2 drops 


This  keeps  well,  and  must  be  filtered  through  scoured  flax 
after  coating  each  plate  ; it  can  be  used  till  it  gets  weak. 

I use  patent-plate  glass  albumenized  with  a solution  of 
one  to  forty  of  distilled  water.  The  plates  are  put  in  the 
drying-box  to  keep  them  free  from  dust.  The  collodion 
must  be  made  with  a powdery  pyroxiline,  with  the  addition 
of  a grain  each  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  ammonium  to 
each  ounce,  with  the  usual  iodiser.  When  the  plate  is 
coated,  it  must  be  allowed  to  set  well,  and  immersed  at 
least  ten  minutes  in  a forty-five  grain,  half-iodised,  and 
thoroughly  filtered  nitrate  bath.  I filter  through  explosive 
gun-cotton  rammed  into  the  neck  of  an  inverted  wine 
bottle  with  the  bottom  knocked  out. 

When  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  bath  it  is  immersed 
for  about  five  minutes  in  each  of  two  dipping  baths  of 
distilled  water,  then  drained  a little,  and  flowed  with  the 
alkaline  albuminate  of  silver  solution  No.  1 for  about  a 
minute,  then  washed  most  thoroughly  under  a tap  of 
filtered  common  water,  which  may  (excepting  the  first 
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small  portion)  be  run  into  a bucket  and  put  back  in  the 
filter  for  next  plate ; the  plate  i3  now  drained,  coated  well 
with  solution  No.  2,  and  put  in  the  drying-box  on  the 
glass  rods. 

The  exposure  should  be  about  four  times  as  long  as 
for  wet  plates  for  (say)  the  first  week  after  preparation, 
after  which  it  should  be  increased  as  the  plates  get  older. 
I have  found  this  rule  to  apply  to  all  dry  plates  except 
the  Taupenot,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  sensi- 
tiveness. I like  Colonel  Wortley's  developer  best  for 
these  plates,  as  it  brings  out  the  most  detail  with  least  fog. 

I have  no  remarks  to  make  but  that  I have  found  it  the 
best  process  that  I have  worked  (except  the  wet) : but 
there  is  room  yet  for  great  improvement  in  dry  plates. 
I intend  to  endeavour  to  add  the  albumen  to  the  nitrate 
bath,  and  so  do  away  with  one  of  those  tedious  washings, 
for  the  simpler  the  preparation  the  greater  will  be  the 
freedom  from  spots. 


PREPARATION  OF  PORCELAIN.  ALBUMENIZED 
PRINTS,  ETC.,  FOR  WATER  COLOURING. 

BY  CHARLES  KXIGHT. 

Mcch  difficulty  is  often  experienced  by  miniature  painters, 
and  those  who  tint  photographs  in  water  colours,  in 
obtaining  a surface  free  from  greasiness  which  shall  take 
the  colour  kindly,  so  that  ox-gall  and  many  other 
unpleasant  preparations  have  been  used  when  the  more 
frequent  and  ready  means — licking  the  surface  with  the 
tongue — has  failed.  I think,  too.  that  there  are  very  few 
who  colour  a great  number  of  photographs  but  will  be 
very  glad  to  leave  off  this  old  and  unpleasant  habit,  if  they 
can  find  an  inexpensive,  pleasant,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  efficient  preparation. 

Let  the  reader  take  the  white  of  ooe  egg  (a  French  one 
will  do  for  the  purpose)  and  beat  it  to  a froth  : when  the 
greater  part  has  settled  again,  and  has,  to  all  appearence, 
returned  to  its  former  state,  throw  away  the  froth 
remaining,  and  mix  with  the  liquid  portion  about  ten 
ounces  of  water : then  filter,  and  add  afterwards  a small 
ieee  of  alum  (if  required  to  keep  long)  and  cork  the 
ottle  after  using. 

With  tnis  preparation  you  can.  without  difficulty, 
overcome  all  greasiness.  and  a quantity  costing  one  penny 
will  keep  at  least  a month. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

BY  F.  M.  BELL  SMITH.* 

Is  making  composition  pictures  my  plan  and  means  are 
very  simple.  Having  ascertained  the  number  of  figures 
to  be  introduced,  their  ages,  sex.  6cc..  I proceed  with 
pencil  or  crayon  to  make  a rough  design.  I then  have  a 
negative  made  of  each,  separately  or  in  a number  of  small 
groups — say  two  or  three  in  each — taking  care  to  have 
the  light  coming  in  all  the  pictures  from  the  same  direction 
(unless  the  picture  should  be  one  where  false  lights  are 
introduced,  such  as  an  interior  with  light  from  lamp  on 
table,  or  in  chandelier),  and  taking,  also,  particular  care  to 
have  the  relative  sizes  of  the  figures  in  proper  proportion, 
not  merely  in  perspective,  but  in  relation  one  to  another. 
Having  now  got  a good  negative  of  each  of  the  parties,  I 
get  a print  from  each,  and,  roughly  cutting  them  out, 
I arrange  them  on  a sheet  of  cardboard  covered  with 
brown  paper  (a  good  quality  of  wrapping  paper  will  do), 
pasting  them  on  in  the  places  I intend  them  to  occupy  in 
the  finished  picture.  Now  I see  at  once  if  I have  got  any 
in  wrong  proportion  ; if  so,  I get  another  negative  taken 
at  once,  before  proceeding  further.  When  I have  at  last 
got  all  a3  I want  them,  I have  the  negatives  retouched, 
and  make  my  prints.  Now,  in  making  the  prints  for 
these  composition  pictures  a great  deal  of  care  and  judg- 
ment are  required.  We  will  say  all  the  negatives  are  of 

* AntKen ly’j  Bullet 1 1 


equal  strength  : well,  if  the  picture  is  well  arranged  and 
in  good  perspective,  there  must  be  aerial  perspective  as 
well.  and.  therefore,  the  figures  in  the  distance  must  be  a 
great  deal  fainter  and  flatter  than  those  in  tie  foreground. 

To  produce  this  effect,  care  must  be  taken  to  print  the 
prominent  figures  as  strong  as  possible,  and.  in  proportion 
to  their  size  in  perspective  relation,  make  the  others 
fainter.  The  plan  I adopt  is  to  print  the  distant  figures 
very  light,  allowing  the  face  to  print  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  figure,  and  then  sun  them  a little  more  in  proportion 
as  they  are  distant. 

As  most  of  these  pictures  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
copying,  it  becomes  necessary  to  avoid  showing  the  lines 
round  the  edges  of  the  pictures  which  are  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  the  surface  of  the  large  picture.  This  I do  by 
laying  the  print,  after  it  is  cut  out  and  perfectly  dry,  face 
down  on  a piece  of  glass,  and,  with  a sharp  knife,  paring 
the  edges,  so  as  to  make  the  edge  of  figure,  when  pasted 
on,  as  thin  as  possible.  With  regard  to  the  background, 
icc..  I can  only  say  that  it  requires  an  artist  to  paint  one : 
but  a very  nice  effect  may  be  produced  by  selecting  a nice 
view — say  a grove  of  trees,  or  shore  of  a lake,  river-bank, 
or  some  other  pretty  place — and  enlarge  it  to  the  required 
size  : print  it  on  plain  paper,  and  introduce  your  group 
in  the  way  above  described.  A family  might  be  taken  in 
the  grounds  surrounding  its  house,  with  the  residence  in 
the  background.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making 
family  groups  in  interiors  is.  that  the  room  and  furniture 
would  have  to  be  carefully  drawn  by  an  artist. 

In  conclusion.  I would  say  that  my  experience  is,  that 
there  is  no  money  in  this  kind  of  picture  unless  done  with 
great  dispatch,  and  a number  of  copies  guaranteed  at  good 
prices.  One  hundred  dollars  is  the  lowest  that  any  artist 
can  afford  to  make  one  of  these  groups  for. 


Curnspflniinia. 

TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir. — I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  permit 
me  to  call  attention  to  the  forthcoming  Technical  Exhibi- 
tion Meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
and  to  explain  its  nature. 

It  will  consist,  not  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  but  of 
various  appliances  of  an  improved  kind  that  are  employed 
in  producing  pictures.  We  invite  the  exhibition  of  all 
kinds  of  apparatus  that  have  any  novelty  or  improvement 
beyond  those  in  general  use.  We  also  invite  short,  pithy 
papers  of  a strictly  technical  character.  Any  one  who  has 
something  fresh  that  he  has  worked  out  is  invited  to 
contribute,  whether  it  is  derived  from  the  glass  room,  the 
dark  room,  or  the  field,  especially  if  illustrated  by  a 
specimen.  Patented  articles,  and  the  results  of  secret 
processes  (if  they  be  distinctly  so  stated)  will  be  eligible. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
working  a process  or  making  an  experiment  in  the  presence 
of  the  meeting.  Questions  may  be  asked  in  relation  to  the 
acticles  exhibited,  and  information  may  be  given  ; but  the 
time  will  not  permit  of  discussion. 

Full  particulars  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  will  be 
published  next  week ; any  further  information  I shall  be 
happy  to  supply. — Yours  faithfully, 

Edwix  Cockixc,  Hon.  Sec. 

57,  Queen's  Hoad.  Pecldutm,  S.E. 


prflif firings  0!  jsocutus. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  29th  ulL,  at  the  Free  Public  Library.  William 
Brown  Street,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Riurr.  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  ead  and  passed. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  exhibited  several  1G  by  12  negatives  of  the 
lake  district,  and  two  were  chosen  from  which  the  presentation 

plate  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  A.  Tyrer  exhibited  several  fine  prints  taken  at  Miller’s 
Dale,  which  were  much  admired,  and  a wish  was  expressed  that, 
if  the  other  negatives  selected  were  not  suitable,  the  presentation 
prints  should  be  taken  from  Mr.  Tyrer’s. 

The  Chairman  showed  a number  of  prints  of  Pantasaph  Church 
and  Monastry,  taken  by  the  wet  collodion  process. 

A portfolio  of  views  taken  at  the  African  diamond  diggings, 
called  “Gems  from  the  Diamond  Land,”  bv  Messrs.  Gray 
Brothers,  were  examined  with  much  interest.  They  were  kindly 
lent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Chantrell. 

Negatives  were  handed  round  taken  by  the  new  emulsion  pre- 
pared by  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company,  and  exposed  by  Mr. 
Weber,  the  Secretary,  and  others,  all  of  which  show  the  excel- 
lence of  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Phipps  handed  round  some  negatives  taken  at  Dolgelly 
with  the  same  emulsion,  and  some  taken  of  his  own  preparing. 
They  were  all  so  good  that  Mr.  Phipps  was  requested  to  state  his 
method  of  preparing  them.  Mr.  Phipps  explained  that  his  first 
experiments  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  were  made  with 
collodion  bromised  with  cadmium  only ; and  though  he  tried 
various  organic  additions  to  induce  density,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
it.  Subsequently  he  tried  a collodion  containing  bromides  of 
cadmium  and  ammonium,  and  there  was  a marked  improvement 
in  the  result.  Finally,  he  used  a collodion  bromised  with 
ammonium  only,  and  this  gave  a still  better  result.  The  image 
was  capable  of  being  brought  out  by  plain  pyrogallic  acid,  by 
which  the  exposure  could  be  judged  of  with  great  accuracy : 
there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  intensity.  After  the  formation 
of  the  collodio-bromide  it  was  filtered  into  a dish  and  allowed  to 
thoroughly  set,  then  washed  with  distilled,  and  subsequently  with 
ordinary,  water.  The  thick  film,  being  broken  up  into  small 
pieces  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  soluble  salts,  was,  after  a 
thorough  washing,  squeezed  as  dry  as  practicable,  and  treated  with 
three  or  four  doses  of  alcohol  (filtered)  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  water  contained  in  the  broken  film.  Finally, 
sufficient  of  a mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  was  added,  and  the 
operation  was  complete.  No  organic  addition  whatever  was  made 
to  the  collodion.  He  had  kept  emulsions  prepared  in  this  manner 
for  about  two  months,  and  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  to 
possess  indefinite  keeping  qualities.  The  plates  were  prepared 
by  flowing  over  the  collodion  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowing  it  to 
diy.  In  developing  he  followed  the  printed  instructions  issued  by 
the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company.  Great  latitude  was  allowable 
in  the  exposure.  If  the  preliminary  treatment  with  plain  pyro 
showed  that  the  plate  was  over-exposed,  it  could  be  continued 
until  all  the  detail  was  out,  and  intensified  by  the  addition  of  acid 
silver.  He  exhibited  a negative  developed  in  this  manner.  If 
the  light  was  bad,  the  strong  alkaline  developer  was  preferable. 
Mr.  Bhipps  promised  to  experiment  further,  and  give  definite 
formulae  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hughes  then  described,  by  the  aid  of  diagrams, 
several  improvements  he  had  been  making  in  the  working  of  the 
heliostat  attached  to  his  camera  for  enlarging  microscopical  objects. 
Some  exceedingly  fine  microscopic  enlargements  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Hughes. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.* 

A meeting  was  held  on  June  2nd.  President,  H.  J.  Newton; 
Secretary,  O.  G.  Mason. 

Mr.  Chisholm  stated  that  he  had  been  making  experiments  in 
the  production  of  enamels  on  glass.  He  had  used  a blue  glass, 
and  also  a red  glass,  on  which  he  made  silver  transparencies,  and 
baked  them  in  a window  glass  Stainer’s  oven,  producing  a brilliant 
yellow  picture  having  all  the  beautiful  gradation  of  tone  without 
loss  of  detail. 

Mr.  Chisholm  said  that  he  had  met  a gentlemen  who  was 
using  chloride  of  palladium  as  a re-developer,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  compound  useless  for  such  a purpose. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  used  it  for  a year,  and  it  had 
worked  well.  It  was  just  as  intense  when  varnished  as  when  wet. 
His  formula  for  an  intensifier  to  strengthen  negatives  was  as  fol- 
lows : water,  one  ounce ; iodide  of  ammonium,  three  grains  ; nitrate 
of  uranium,  five  grains ; proto-sulphate  of  iron,  ten  grains,  put 
together  in  the  order  given,  not  to  be  used  until  after  two  days  old. 
At  any  time  for  two  years  after  that  it  would  be  good,  and  the 


older  the  better.  He  generally  used  it  about  half  the  strength 
given,  by  reducing  with  water. 

Mr.  Bierstadt  inquired  if  this  re-developer  would  intensify 
strong  enough  for  fine  work. 

The  President. — You  can  obtain  great  intensity  for  that  by 
using  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Bierstadt. — I do  not  like  the  bichloride  of  mercuiy.  The 
work  of  the  Actinic  Engraving  Company  is  done  in  that  way,  but 
I do  not  like  to  use  it. 

After  the  appointment  of  an  experimental  committee,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 


5LaIk  in  tfre  Stubw. 

The  Mayor  of  Liverpool. — We  have  been  favoured  by 
Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown  with  some  admirable  card 
portraits  of  Andrew  Barclay  Walker,  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  who 
has  recently  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  ol  that  city  by  his 
munificent  gift  of  the  new  art  gallery  to  the  town.  The  photo- 
graphs are  unusually  fine,  and  illustrate  how  skillful  touching 
may  give  finish  without  destroying  texture,  vigour,  or  likeness. 

Science  in  the  Photographic  Society. — A correspondent 
sends  us  a cutting  from  Nature,  and  some  angry  comments 
thereon.  The  paragraph  sent  announces  the  forthcoming 
exhibition,  and  hopes  that  the  present  opportunity  will  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  illustrations  of  what  photography  has 
done  to  advance  pure  science,  concluding  by  remarking  that 
“ Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  has  teen  elected  president,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Friswell,  F.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society,  so  that  the 
interest  of  science  will  have  a good  chance  ol  being  in  future 
attended  to.”  Our  correspondent  protests  against  the  tone  of 
patronage  assumed  by  our  contemporary,  and  adds  that 
“ photography  and  tbe  Photographic  Society  have  done  quite 
as  much  for  pure  science  as  pure  science  has  done  for  them.” 
He  further  begs  to  remark  that  without  questioning  the 
scientific  positions  of  the  esteemed  gentlemen  named,  it  is  an 
insult  to  assume  that  men  like  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  F.C.S.,  were  inferior  in  scientific  position, 
‘ so  that,’  under  their  presidency  and  secretaryship,  the  interests 
of  science  could  not  be  looked  after.”  We  think  our  corre- 
spondent is  unnecessarily  sensitive.  The  paragraph  was 
doubtless  intended  to  be  friendly,  and  if  there  is  anything 
questionable  in  the  wording,  it  probably  arises  from  ignorance, 
our  contemporary  possibly  not  knowing  who  were  the  former 
officers  of  the  society,  as  it  would  scarcely  have  implied  that  the 
director  of  the  Meteorological  Department  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
vatory was  not  a fitting  representative  of  science  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society. 

Semi-opaque  Glass. — The  English  Mechanic  gives  the 
following  as  a matt  varnish  : — “ To  half  an  ounce  of  white  hard 
varnish  add  two  ouuces  of  methylated  spirit ; shake  up  well, 
and  allow  it  to  settle  for  an  hour  or  two.  Clean  very  carefully 
a plate  of  glass,  and  coat  with  the  varnish.  When  dry,  a 
semi-opaque  film  of  exquisite  fineness  will  be  left  on  the  glass, 
which  answers  well  as  a substitute  for  grinding  the  glass. 

Obituary. — On  the  30th  ultimo,  suddenly,  after  a long 
and  severe  illness,  J.  F.  Trull,  photographer,  Falmonth,  aged 
45  years. 

Report  of  the  Patent  Office.— The  report  of  the  Patent 
Office  for  1873  just  issued  contains  the  usual  details  of  the 
number  of  patents  applied  for,  granted,  &c.,  and  accounts  of 
income  and  out-going  expenses.  It  appears  that  during  1873 
there  were  in  all  4,294  applications,  of  which  1,388  were  only 
provisionally  specified.  Of  these  68  applicants  obtained  grants 
of  letters  patent,  but  neglected  to  file  final  specifications,  and 
1,320  did  not  proceed  after  the  six  months'  provisional  protec- 
tion had  expired.  2,906  completed  their  specifications  and 
obtained  letters  patent.  In  the  preceding  year,  1872,  there 
were  3,970  applications,  and  2,745  completed  patents.  Of  the 
specifications  sent  in,  216  were  filed  complete  at  once  without 
any  prior  provisional  specification.  During  the  year  737  patents 
paid  the  £50  stamp  duty  due  at  the  end  of  three  years  (these 
were  patents  taken  out  during  the  year  1870,  in  which  there  were 
3,405  aoplications,  and  2,146  completed  patents).  There  were 
also  232  patents  on  which  the  duty  of  £100,  due  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  was  paid  (these  were  patents  taken  out  in 
1866,  in  which  year  there  were  3,453  applications,  and  2,106 
complete  patents ; the  £30  duty  on  them  was  paid  in  1869, 
.when  578  paid  that  duty).  There  were  14  patentees  who 
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required  duplicate  copies  of  lost  original  patents.  There  were 
3 new  patents  granted  under  the  special  provisions  for  extension 
made  in  the  Act  of  1852.  The  total  revenue  of  the  office  during 
the  year  was  £144,761.  of  which  £2,290  was  derived  from  the 
sale  of  specifications,  &c„  and  the  remainder  from  the  fees  on 
patents.  Against  this  are  to  be  set  costs  and  charges  to  the 
amount  of  £49,477,  leaving  a surplus  paid  to  the  Treasury  ot 
£95,284.  The  corresponding  amount  last  year  was  £85,611; 
and  the  total  amount  from  1852  is  £1,108,204. 

Wilson's  Photography.— Mr.  Wilson  has  long  enjoyed  the 
practical  monopoly  of  Scottish  scenery,  as  a photographic 
artist.  His  work  is  generally  good,  and  often  merits  higher 
commendation.  His  prints  are  always  clear  and  uniformly 
sharp,  if  sometimes  a little  dark  ; and,  in  general,  his  selection 
of  the  point  of  view  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  For  extent  of 
view  and  management  of  distances  he  has  never  been 
surpassed,  inferior  workmen  being  generally  contented  if  they 
can  secure  “ bits  ” here  and  there,  all  foreground  and  middle 
distance.  In  several  of  his  mountain  views  our  artist  is 
particularly  happy  in  the  way  in  which  he  manages  to  pick 
out  on  the  plate  the  bright  patches  of  white,  which  exactly 
imitate  the  latest  vestiges  of  the  winter’s  snow  still  lingering 
in  shady  hollows  among  the  hills.  The  richly  wooded  scenery 
of  the  glens,  the  vast  expanse  of  tho  mountain  sides,  the  calm 
beauty  of  the  lakes,  are  rendered  with  rare  truth.  The  moon- 
light scene  on  the  beach  at  Golspie  will  puzzle  many  a tyro  in 
the  art  to  know  “ how  it’s  done.”  Perhaps  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  Aberdeen,  in  which  city  Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  up  his 
residence,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  printing.  The 
specimens  which  he  has  sent  us  comprise  views  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  form  portions  of  the  various  series  which 
ho  has  prepared  for  tourists  who  may  wish  to  bring  away  with 
them  some  memento  of  their  trip  of  a higher  class  than  tho 
common  things  usually  sold  as  “ Views.” — Bookseller. 

For  Retouchers. — Louis  Burno  says,  in  ( ur  '•  Western  ” 
namesake : — “ Take  the  bath  brick  used  for  scouring  purposes, 
shave  it  very  fine  with  a knife,  then  rub  thoroughly  with  the 
fingers,  and  sift  through  fine  m islin  into  a bottle  or  box.  Rub 
over  negative  in  usual  manner.” 


taresperutmttfi. 

D.  A. — 1.  In  preparing  your  collodion,  something  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  pyroxiline  you  use.  If  you  want  to  employ  inethy-  | 
latod  alcohol  and  ether,  take  of  each  a pound  or  twenty  fluid 
ounces,  and  dissolve  in  it  about  two  drachms  of  pyroxyline.  Try 
iodizing  with  ninety  grains  each  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium  and  j 
cadmium,  and  fifty  of  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  2.  What  sort 
of  an  emulsion  do  you  wish  to  prepare — bromide  emulsion  for 
dry  plates,  or  collodio-chloride  emulsion  for  positive  printing  ? 
You  will  find  ample  directions  for  both  in  our  Year-Book  for 
1874. 

Charles  Knight. — We  should  advise  your  mounting  first  and 
glazing  afterwards,  the  course  most  foreign  photographers  adopt ; 
the  moisture  from  the  mounting  material  is  otherwise  apt  to  impair 
the  glaze  of  the  prints.  You  might,  however,  mount  with  india- 
rubber  cement— india-rubber  dissolved  in  benzole — without  any 
fear,  we  should  think,  of  injuring  the  glaze.  A strong  bath, 
newly  made,  is  sometimes  apt  to  bite  into  the  collodion  plate  as 
you  describe.  You  do  not  send  any  enclosure,  as  stated  in  your 
note.  The  carte  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  is  a most 
successful  example  of  out-door  photography. 

To  employ  an  old  dipping  bath  for  sensitizing  paper  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  remove  the  iodide.  Make  a solution  of  citric  acid, 
sixteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  add  one  drachm  of  this 
for  every  eight  ounces  of  solution.  Add  some  ammonia,  drop  by 
drop,  until  red  litmus  paper  becomes  blue.  Filter,  and  then  make 
up  the  silver  solution  to  the  strength  you  require  for  sensitizing 
paper. 

W.  A.  B. — Marine  glue  may  be  used  as  a cement  for  glass  vessels 
intended  for  holding  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  perfect 
safety.  It  is  made  by  incorporating  india-rubber  and  resin ; but 
it  can  be  purchased  more  easily  than  made.  It  is  generally 
kept  at  tool  shops.  2.  It  is  probable  that  a cork  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  paraffine  might  be  used  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  without  injury  ; but  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  whether 
it  would  be  easy  to  sufficiently  saturate  the  cork  with  the  protect- 
ing substance.  A glass  stopper  is  safer. 

T.  H. — It  is  desirable  to  select  a night  when  themoon  is  very  bright 
to  secure  a good  photographic  image  of  its  face,  so  as  to  secure,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  an  instantaneous  picture.  If  any  sensibly 
prolonged  exposure  be  given,  the  image  will  be  blurred,  from  the 
motion  of  the  moon  and  earth.  2.  On  a very  bright  night  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  edges  of  clouds  surrounding  the  moon  may 
be  secured  on  the  plate. 


W.  I). — Metallic  silver  in  powder,  as  precipitated  from  a solution 
by  means  of  zinc,  should  bo  very  easily  dissolved  in  equal  parts 
of  nitric  acid  and  water;  but  it  is  well  to  use  the  aid  of  neat. 
Set  tho  vessel  containing  it  on  the  hob.  2.  The  term  “ brunette  ” 
describes  a dark  complexion,  of  tho  swarthy  or  olive  type,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  dark  hair  and  eyes  ; “ blonde”  describes 
a fair  complexion,  skin  generally  of  a pink  and  white  tint,  with 
hair  golden,  flaxen,  or  auburn,  and  eyes  generally  blue  or  grey. 

W.  G — We  fear  that  the  advice  and  information  you  desire  cannot 
bo  satisfactorily  or  decisively  given  in  a few  words.  The  best 
mode  of  enlarging  is  a very  moot,  question,  about  which  much  dis- 
cussion has  occurred  in  our  pages,  and  in  photographic  societies 
during  the  last  year  or  two.  There  are  several  modes  of  enlarging 
by  which  good  results  can  be  produced  ; but  there  is  none  so  simple 
that  a person  can  readily  take  up  without  previous  knowledge, 
anil  hope  to  succeed  without  gaining  by  experience  and  learning 
by  failures.  There  is  no  work  devoted  to  the  subject,  but  our 
pages  have  contained  many  articles  describing  various  methods. 
A little  pamphlet,  published  by  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Red  Lion  Square, 
contains  a good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject,  especially  in 
relation  to  enlarging  by  the  aid  of  magnesium  light,  a plan  which 
possesses  many  advantages.  Wc  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of 
tho  salary  required  by  an  operator  wrho  can  undertake  such  work ; 
probably  about  two  guineas  and  a-half  per  week.  Get  the  pam- 
phlet we  have  recommended,  and  if  you  wish  for  information  on 
any  of  the  methods  described,  write  again. 

II.  T.  B. — The  Autotype  Company  and  the  Woodbury  Permanent 
Printing  Company  both  undertake  photo-mechanical  printing  ; 
but  on  what  terms  we  cannot  tell  you.  They  will  doubtless  supply 
tho  informatinn  on  application. 

Normandy. — We  regret  thatour  information  as  to  precise  localities 
is  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  satisfactory  advice. 

One  whose  Ambition  is  to  Excel. — Your  work  generally  is 
good;  but  the  portraits  are  a little  low  in  tone.  A slight  degree 
of  additional  intensity  in  the  negatives  would  be  an  advantage. 
The  developers  used  for  your  landscapes  appear  to  have  answered 
very  well.  A little  longer  exposure,  and  the  same  developer 
would  have  improved  No.  4.  Try  the  albumen  process  with  a 
collodion  substratum,  ns  described  in  our  last  Year-Book.  It 
is  possible  that  bichroinated  glue  may  answer  for  the  purpose  you 
mention.  Trial  alone  will  certainly  decide. 

R.  T.  J. — Precipitating  the  silver  in  an  old  bath  by  means  of  caustic 
potash,  washing  the  oxide  thoroughly,  and  re-dissolving  in  nitric 
acid  is  one  of  the  methods  proposed  many  years  ago,  and,  so  far 
as  we  remember,  practised  with  success.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  plan  at  all  that  we  see,  except  a little  trouble  and  waste. 

C.  B. — No  licence,  registration,  or  formality  of  any  kind  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  any  one  to  commence  practice  as  a professional 
photographer. 

H.  II.  K.— The  source  of  your  trouble  is,  we  think,  a very  simple 
one.  In  transferring  the  film  to  the  wood  you  place  it  the  wrong 
side  up.  If  you  place  the  film  on  the  wood  with  the  image 
resting  on  it  uppermost,  that  image  will,  of  course,  disappear  when 
you  dissolve  the  film  which  supports  it ; but  if  you  reverse  tho 
plau,  and  place  the  image  side  next  the  wood,  the  image,  consisting 
of  a black  metallic  powder,  remains  attached  to  tho  wood, 
although  the  film  which  covers  it  is  dissolved.  Another  very 
simple  but  more  tedious  plan  of  getting  an  image  upon  wood 
without  any  interfering  film  consists  in  making  an  image  in 
bichromated  gelatine,  ns  in  tho  Albertype  process,  using  paper 
instead  of  glass  ; then  inking  the  gelatine  imago  with  greasy  ink, 
and  transferring  to  the  wood  block  the  impression  in  greasy  ink. 

A Misguided  Photographer  writes  to  complain  of  some  errors 
and  confusion  which  have  occurred  in  the  recent  announcements 
in  relation  to  the  sizes  of  the  pictures  intended  for  the  Crawshay 
prize  competition.  Such  errors  are  to  be  regretted ; but, 
fortunately,  they  cannot  do  serious  harm,  as  they  arc  made 
at  a time  when  all  pictures  intended  for  such  competition  must 
have  been  completed  before  the  announcements  in  question 
were  issued;  and  it  is  a pity  to  dwell  upon  things  which  are 
beyond  remedy.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  tho  comments 
of  “ E.  T.  G.,”  who  suggests  that  in  the  circular  sent  out 
by  the  society,  the  Crawshay  prize  list,  for  want  of  a distinctive 
heading,  looks  like  a list  of  prizes  offered  by  the  society. 

Louis  Buderus. — We  regret  that  your  experience  with  the  houso 
in  question  has  been  so  unsatisfactory,  but  we  of  course  have  no 
more  responsibility  or  power  in  the  matter  in  relation  to  dealers 
whose  announcements  appear  in  our  pages,  than  have  the  Post 
Office  authorities,  who  bring  these  pages  to  you.  We  trangressed 
our  usual  practice,  which  is  never  to  take  any  part  in  any  busi- 
ness transactions  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  to  call  a second  timo  and 
state  your  complaint,  and  wi  re  told  the  goods  have  been  sent  off. 
The  Little  Man  in  Green. — Your  letter  reached  us  just  as  we 
were  going  to  press,  too  late  in  any  case  for  insertion  this  week. 
See  above  ; but  we  will  consider  the  matter  for  next  week. 

W.  II.  Harris. — Box  safely  received.  Many  thanks.  Weshmild 
have  acknowledged  it  by  post,  but  we  h ive  not  your  address. 

E.  II.  Speight.— Received.  Thanks.  In  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Wood  Ornamentation  by  Photography— Reversing  thf. 
Image  in  the  Camera — On  the  Side  oe  the  Prune— 
Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

Wood  Ornamentation  by  Photography. — An  application  of 
photography  has  recently  come  under  our  attention,  which 
is  so  simple  that  one  can  only  wonder  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  adopted.  It  is  the  ornamentation  of  little  boxes 
and  cabinets  of  yellow  wood  with  outline  photographs  of 
ferns  and  flowers,  the  tops  and  sides  of  these  receptacles 
having  received  an  impress  by  means  of  light,  or  been 
covered  with  a veneer  or  coating  of  some  sort,  bearing  the 
image.  It  would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  cover  the  box  with 
bichromate  solution  of  an  agreeable  tint,  dispose  of  the 
ferns  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  allow  the  light  to  act  in 
the  ordinary  way  ; aud  it  would  not  even  matter  at  all  if 
the  top  of  the  cabinets  were  curved,  for  the  leaves  could 
be  pressed  in  contact  just  as  well.  The  examples  we  have 
seen  of  this  kind  of  work — outlines  of  maidenhair  and 
other  pretty  ferns  delicately  limned  on  the  exterior  of  little 
work-boxes  and  such  like — were  very  pleasing ; and  we 
have  no  doubt  such  impressions  could  be  produced  with 
little  trouble.  At  first  sight  the  designs  appear  to  be  inlaid 
like  mosaic  work,  and  it  is  only  on  a closer  inspection  that 
you  see  there  is  no  division  between  the  straw-coloured 
wood  and  the  brown  or  chocolate  ground.  The  expense  of 
producing  designs  of  the  same  kind  by  painting  or  varnish- 
ing would  doubtless  be  considerable,  compared  to  the 
simple  depiction  of  them  by  means  of  photography,  and 
we  doubt  not  there  are  other  purposes  for  which  such 
ornamentation  would  be  just  as  appropriate  and  welcome 
as  upon  the  wooden  boxes  we  refer  to. 

Reversing  the  Image  in  the  Camera. — According  to  the 
Railway  News,  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Brync,  a photo- 
grapher at  Margate,  has  just  perfected  an  ingenious  piece 
of  apparatus,  which,  when  placed  in  front  of  the  camera, 
throws  the  image  upon  the  screen  in  its  proper  position. 
The  name  chosen  for  this  instrument  is  the  “ Rectoptrion,” 
which  means  “ to  show  upright,”  and  by  its  aid  photo- 
graphers will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  having  to  view  things 
upside  down.  Moreover,  we  are  informed  that  the  image 
is  to  be  seen  with  the  instrument  three  times  its  usual 
brilliancy  and  colour ; and  the  Railway  News  trusts  that 
every  photographer  will  possess  himself  of  this  useful  and 
delightful  addition  to  the  camera.  We  are  quite  unaware 
of  the  nature  of  this  instrument,  but  we  should  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  same  would  be  either  useful  or 
delightful.  Most  photographers  would  tell  you  that  it  is 
perfectly  immaterial  to  them  whether  they  see  the  picture 
upside  down  or  not ; and,  indeed,  so  accustomed  are  they 
to  the  matter,  that  they  never  remark  that  there  is  any- 
thing peculiar  about  the  image.  As  to  adding  to  the  bril- 
liancy and  intensity  of  light  and  colour,  this  could  only 
be  the  case  in  the  event  of  the  image  being,  at  the  same 
time,  much  reduced  in  size,  for  otherwise,  by  adding  a 
correcting  glass,  there  would  be  a loss,  rather  than  a gain, 
in  brilliancy.  It  may  not,  by  the  way,  be  generally  known 
that  our  own  eyes  see  everything  upside  down ; thus,  if  you 
dissect  the  eye  of  any  animal,  and  take  the  same  into  a 
room  illuminated  simply  by  a candle,  you  will  perceive,  on 
looking  at  the  retina  of  the  eye,  that  the  flame  of  the 
candle  is  there  reflected  upside  down,  and  not  in  its  proper 
position.  Whether  our  brain  corrects  this  or  not  is  a moot 
point ; but  certain  it  is  that,  so  far  as  the  retina  or  focussing 
screen  of  our  eye  is  concerned,  the  world  is  therein  depicted 
topsy-turvy. 

On  the  Hide  of  the  Public. — A little  while  ago  a paper 
.appeared  in  one  of  the  popular  magazines  entitled  “ On  the 
Side  of  the  Maids,”  which  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of 
domestic  servants  against  their  mistresses.  In  the  same 
way,  we  think,  something  might  be  written  on  behalf  of 


the  public  against  the  photographer.  Wo  hear  from  time 
to  time  a good  deal  about  how  the  public  ought  to  be 
treated,  oppressed,  and  put  down ; how  they  should  be 
made  to  conform  blindly  to  regulations,  and  deport  and 
carry  themselves,  and  not  breathe  a syllable  of  their  hopes 
and  wishes  until  they  arc  outside  the  studio  again.  “ We 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say  ; now  pray  be  quiet,  and 
do  not  talk  nonsense,”  should  be  the  gist  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s suave  remarks  to  his  sitter,  according  to  some 
authorities.  W e do  not  mean  to  say  our  friends  are  wrong ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases  they  arc  perfectly  right, 
for  a photographer’s  practice  and  experience  are  generally 
very  great,  and  he  knows  quite  well  what  a lame  result 
will  probably  be  the  issue  if  he  allow  his  sitter,  and  not  him- 
self, to  order  matters.  But  for  all  that,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  the  side  of  the  public,  and  the  humble  suggestions 
they  sometimes  make  are  not  always  so  worthless  as  they 
are  held  to  be.  The  other  day  we  heard  two  ladies — sisters, 
and  nearly  of  a height — complaining  of  a group  they 
recently  had  taken  : a London  picture  had  not  given  satis- 
faction, and  they  believed  if  the  model  who  had  been 
sitting  had  been  permitted  to  stand,  a more  pleasing  effect 
would  have  been  secured,  as  the  figure  of  the  former  was 
rather  slimmer  and  better  proportioned  than  the  other.  So 
they  had  another  picture  taken  at  a sea-side  studio  this 
time,  politely  requesting  that  the  desired  grouping  might 
be  adopted.  The  photographer  was  amiable  to  the  last,  but 
inflexible,  the  lady  who  was  a shade  the  taller  being  again 
requested  to  sit,  and  the  other  to  stand ; he  knew  no  other 
law  than  this,  and  had  to  be  obeyed.  No  matter  what 
the  forms  of  the  models  might  be,  his  notions  of  art  seemed 
confined  to  this  point,  that  the  taller  model  must  invaria- 
bly sit.  The  ladies  complained  they  would  be  only  too 
glad  if  they  could  get  a picture  to  their  liking,  but  such  a 
thing  seemed  really  impossible,  and  after  their  two-fold 
experience  they  had  of  course  given  up  the  matter  as 
impracticable. 

Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. — It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  bids 
fair  to  be  successful.  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of 
the  society  a dozen  new  members  were  elected,  and  the 
work  of  the  society  inaugurated  by  a grant  of  money  to  a 
sick  and  needy  photographer.  Funds  seem  to  be 
flowing  in  very  satisfactorily,  and  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions will  doubtless  be  still  more  plentiful  when  the 
society  is  more  widely  known  and  the  roll  of  members 
become  more  lengthy.  One  point  in  connection  with  the 
body  deserves  particular  mention  : during  the  past  season 
the  secretary  received  several  applications  from  employers 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  qualified  assistants,  and 
was  enabled,  in  some  instances,  to  supply  the  information 
asked  for,  so  that  there  is  a likehood  of  the  society  helping 
the  whole,  as  well  as  the  sick,  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  medium  between  those  who  want  assistance  and 
those  who  can  give  it.  This  will  be  a very  useful  feature 
of  the  institution  if  it  be  properly  cultivated. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Landscape  Photography — The  Effect  of  Perspective. 

BY  DR.  II.  VOGEL. 

I am  out  of  town,  at  a watering  place,  in  order  to  wash 
off  for  once  the  dust  of  the  city  in  the  briny  waves  of  the 
Baltic.  It  was  my  intention  to  do  nothing — absolutely 
nothiug;  but  1 could  not  resist  the  temptation  totakealoug 
some  photographic  apparatus.  I believe  photographers  are 
like  actors  : after  one  has  worn  outapair  of  shoes  on  the  stage 
lie  cannot  leave  it : and  after  a photographer  has  used  up  a 
pound  of  nitrate  of  silver  he  is  wedded  to  the  dark  chamber 
for  life.  The  amateur  is  almost  in  a still  worse  condition. 
Many  a pretty  study  excites  me  to  work,  for  the  coast  here  is 
highly  romantic.  Mighty  dark  cliffs,  similar  to  the  Shak- 
speare  Cliff  at  Dover,  rise  hereout  of  the  water,  the  summits 
crowned  with  the  primeval  forest  of  the  finest  beech  and 
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oak.  Deep  gorges  intersect  the  rocks,  mountain  torrents 
rush  down  towards  the  sea,  and  immense  boulders  cover  the 
beach.  Further  inland  you  meet  with  curiously-formed  giant 
tombs,  with  numerous  remnants  of  flint  implements  and 
weapons  peculiarly  formed,  fortifications,  and  heathen  altars, 
all  relics  of  a people  long  ago  passed  away,  and  of 
whom  we  only  know  by  legends.  Unfortunately  the  intru- 
sive element,  in  the  shape  of  farmers’  boys  and  servant  girls, 
interferes  with  taking  the  picture  of  these  remnants  of  the 
remote  past,  for  these  people  believe  that  I am  an  itinerant 
photographer,  and  ask  me  regularly  how  much  I charge  for 
half  a dozen  cards.  Wind  and  weather  also  interfere 
very  frequently  : but  seldom  are  the  leaves  quiet,  and  still 
more  rarely  am  I favoured  by  a ray  of  sunlight  which  brings 
light  and  shade  into  the  landscape.  Here  is  abundance  of 
splendid  material  for  such  show  pictures  as  have  been  made 
by  Breese  in  England.  I mean  his  splendid  instantaneous 
photographs,  where  surging  waves  and  overhanging  clouds 
are  illuminated  by  a sudden  burst  of  sunshine — pictures  that 
are  made  daily  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  but  which  succeed 
so  rarely  in  the  less  favourable  atmosphere  of  Germany. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  meet  with  these  pictures  any 
longer  in  the  shops,  for  Breese  is  reported  dead,  and  his 
successor  has  not  Been  found  yet,  although  the  beautiful 
transparencies  were  readily  bought,  in  spite  of  their  high 
price.  It  is,  anyway,  peculiar  that  the  artistic  landscape 
photographers  do  not  succeed  on  the  Continent.  Such  magni- 
ficent pictures  as  are  made  by  Robinson  and  Cherrill  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  Germany,  and  it  is  significant  enough 
that  English  photographers  make  our  own  a rather  strong 
competition  in  the  landscape  line. 

It  seems  that  generally  the  photographer  is  satisfied  with 
taking  the  view  that  most  people  call  for,  but  he  does  not 
care  how  the  illumination  is,  or  if  the  light  comes  from  the 
front,  from  behind,  or  sideways.  The  travelling  photographer 
is  satisfied  to  make  in  the  shortest  time  as  many  pictures  as 
possible,  and  to  travel  through  the  country  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  wait  for  the  finest 
effects  of  light  and  shade  is  out  of  the  question. 

This  evil  is  mainly  due  to  the  public  itself.  It  makes 
great  pretensions  when  its  own  dear  self  is  concerned. 
When  a portrait  is  wanted,  vanity  comes  into  play ; 
but  with  landscapes  the  case  is  entirely  different.  If  only 
the  outlines  of  the  favourite  spot  are  recognized,  the  public 
is  satisfied,  and  does  not  ask  whether  the  plate  is  over  or 
under  exposed,  whether  it  is  spotted  or  streaked — in  fact,  it 
accepts  the  meanest  kind  of  work,  provided  it  is  cheap  ; and 
the  best  photographer,  who  would  like  to  make  the  best 
kind  of  work,  finds  to  his  regret  how  little  even  educated 
people  know  to  value  his  talents.  Such  indolence  cannot, 
of  course,  promote  progress. 

There  are  very  clever  landscape  photographers,  particu- 
larly in  the  Alps.  I refer,  for  instance,  to  Baldi  and 
Wurthole  in  Salzburg,  Johannes  in  Portenkirchen,  and 
Lotze  in  Bozen.  In  North  Germany  we  had  formerly 
artists  of  equal  reputation,  but  it  seems  that  they  have 
lately  turned  their  attention  to  other  branches  of  photo- 
graphy. We  must  not  forget  that  the  Alps  furnish  the 
photographer  with  a much  richer  material  than  the  flat 
plans  of  North  Germany.  In  the  Alps  we  can  turn  the 
camera  in  whatever  direction  we  choose,  aud  we  will,  almost 
in  every  instance,  find  a good  subject.  But  it  is  different 
in  a level  country.  Here  it  becomes  difficult  to  fill  out  the 
picture.  We  find,  for  instance,  a charming  village  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  woodland.  We  direct  the  camera 
towards  it,  and  we  get  a picture.  But  how  does  it  look? 
The  village  with  the  surrounding  forest  occupies  a small 
•trip  in  the  centre  of  the  picture ; above  it  there  is  a wide 
blank  space  representing  the  sky,  and  below  a broad  space 
of  tedious  foreground  in  the  shape  of  a large  stubble  field. 

These  drawbacks  may  be  remedied  by  a lens  with  a long 
focus.  Sky  and  foreground  appear  smaller,  and  the  centre 
larger ; but,  unfortunately,  the  angle  of  view  will  decrease 
with  a longer  focus,  and  many  a landscape  which  stretches 


over  a considerable  horizontal  surface  cannot  be  taken  with 
a long-focussed  lens.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to 
stick  to  a short-focussed  lens,  and  thus  it  happens  that  we 
see  many  a marine  view  in  which  the  tedious  sky  and  the 
equally  tedious  foreground  drive  the  artistic  viewer  to 
desperation.  The  painter  easily  circumvents  these  diffi- 
culties. He  fills  the  sky  with  handsome  clouds,  lets  the  sun 
burst  through  them  and  throw  wonderful  reflexes  on  water 
and  foreground,  and  brings  in  this  manner  harmony  and 
poetry  into  a landscape  where  photographers  despair  on 
account  of  the  monotony  of  the  subject.  Yes,  the  painters 
nowadays  give  a preference  to  the  level  country,  where  sky 
and  foreground  leave  a clear  field  for  the  display  of  their 
fancies ; while  in  mountainous  regions  like  the  Alps,  the 
mountains  themselves  fill  the  picture  from  bottom  to  top. 

In  view  of  these  miseries  of  the  landscape  photographer, 
it  is  really  enjoyable  to  record  some  new  conquest  in  the 
realm  of  geographical  photography.  These  are  the  pictures 
from  the  desert  expedition  by  Gerhard  Rolf,  taken  by  Ph. 
Remele.  Rolf’s  expedition  was  organized  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  entered  the  sandy  waste  of  the  desert  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  roads  ot  the  caravans,  the  oases,  the 
geological  formations,  &c.  Zoologist,  botanist,  astronomers, 
and  mineralogist  accompanied  the  expedition.  It  is  the 
first  African  one  which  was  accompanied  by  a photographer. 
The  oases  “ Charzeh  ” and  “ Tarafre  ” were  reached,  and 
strange  rocky  landscapes  and  interesting  ruins  of  ancient 
Egyptian  temples  were  discovered,  and  an  abundance  of  the 
most  curious  views  were  taken,  until  the  further  progress  of 
the  enterprise  was  stopped  by  an  endless  chain  of  sandhills. 
Of  all  these  strange  objects  Remele  has  made  splendid 
pictures,  which  together  form  an  album  of  about  eighty 
pictures.  The  Viceroy  has  ordered  hundreds  of  these  to  be 
made  at  his  own  expense,  and  intends  to  present  them  to 
prominent  learned  institutions. 

Lately  I made  an  observation  on  the  peculiar  effect  of 
perspective  in  photography.  A sculptor  constructed  a 
splendid  monument — a kind  of  mausoleum.  The  same 
presented  a cubical  base,  surmounted  by  a cupola.  The 
plaster  model  of  the  building  was  about  three  feet  high. 
The  building  itself  would  reach  a height  of  sixty  feet.  To 
show  his  work,  the  sculptor  ordered  a photograph  to  be 
made  of  the  model,  if  possible  with  landscape  surroundings. 
After  much  trouble,  the  photographer  fulfilled  all  these 
conditions.  He  placed  the  model  in  front  of  a landscape 
background,  on  an  artificial  hill,  in  which  pots  with  cypress 
and  myrtle  were  buried.  A plate  of  sixteen  inches  was 
made  from  this  model.  Everything  succeeded,  and  the 
photographer  was  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  others  who 
saw  it  praised  it  highly.  The  picture  was  handed  to  the 
sculptor,  but  he  was  by  no  means  delighted.  He  did  not 
say  a word,  paid  the  bill,  and  left.  He  took  it  to  the 
Artists’  Society,  and  demonstrated  to  his  colleagues  that 
photography  is  utterly  unable  to  make  a correct  picture  of 
anything.  We  experience  here  quite  often  that  artists  take 
a delight  in  taking  hold  of  inferior  pictures,  and  to  demon- 
strate from  them  the  incapacity  of  photography. 

The  mausoleum  mentioned  above  made,  indeed,  a rather 
peculiar  impression,  which  was  felt  by  persons  who  did  not 
understand  anything  about  art.  The  landscape  looked 
quite  natural,  but  the  building  unnatural,  although  very 
few  could  explain  why.  The  reason  of  this  lay  in  the 
perspective  proportions.  If  we  take  a photograph  of  a cube 
one  foot  high,  and  place  the  objective  on  a level  with  the  cube, 
the  edges  will  separate  but  little.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  wo 
photograph  a cubical  building  which  is  sixty  feet  high,  and 
place  the  camera  at  the  foot  of  the  building,  then  the  lines  of 
the  cornices  will  very  considerably  tumble,  as  the  artists  call 
it,  and  the  higher  the  building  is  the  more  marked  will  this 
appear.  The  lines  of  the  cornice  did  not  fall  sufficiently,  and 
did  not  give  the  same  impression  a high  building  would  make. 
The  question  arises,  could  this  be  avoided  ? At  first  sight 
this  seems  impossible.  And  still  it  can  be  done.  If  we 
photograph  a cube,  and  place  the  objective  at  various 
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distances  from  the  camera,  we  will  find  that  the  lines  tumble 
more  and  more  the  closer  we  get  to  the  cube.  Such  an 
approach  is  possible  with  a correct  working  wide-angle  lens — 
as,  for  instance,  the  Zentmayer.  Such  lenses  have  sufficient 
depth,  and  make  it  possible  to  work  at  very  short  distances. 
If  such  an  intrument  had  boen  employed  in  this  instance, 
a splendid  picture  of  the  model  would  have  been  the  result, 
which,  also,  would  have  made  the  impression  of  a large 
building.  We  ofton  complain  of  the  exaggerated  perspec- 
tive of  wide-angle  leuses : in  this  instance  it  would  have 
been  no  disadvantage. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 


A FEW  WORDS  ON  TIIE  BEER  AND  ALBUMEN 
PROCESS. 

BY  J.  M.  TURNBULL.* 

As  I have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  this  summer  with 
this  process  and  modifications  of  it,  I may  be  allowed  to 
give  my  opinion  of  it,  and  also  a short  account  of  a set  of 
experiments  I have  lately  tried  with  the  different  forms  of 
it,  in  order  to  find  out  which  is  the  best  and  most  sensitive. 
Mr.  Davies,  in  a paper  which  lie  read  before  the  June 
meeting  of  this  society  (and  from  which  I have  taken  my 
title),  recommends  the  addition  of  more  silver  and  pyro- 
gallic  acid  to  the  beer  and  albumen.  lie  says: — “If 
additional  rapidity  is  needed,  it  is  conferred  by  increasing 
the  proportions  of  free  silver  and  gallic  or  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  cautiously  reducing  the  strength  of  the  beer-albumen 
with  distilled  water.”  As  some  plates  which  were  prepared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  without  the  addition 
of  either  pyrogallic  acid  or  silver  were  very  sensitive,  I 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  most 
rapid  form  of  the  b^er  and  albumen  process.  I resolved 
to  try  this  form  of  it  against  plates  prepared  with  the 
ojnissiou  of  both  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid,  and  also 
Captain  Abney’s  form  of  it,  as  given  in  the  Photographic 
News  Almanac  for  this  year.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Davies’ 
addition  of  silver  to  the  beer,  I had  serious  doubts  of 
there  really  being  any  free  silver  in  the  preservative,  as 
poured  upon  the  plate,  at  all.  Mr  Davies  recommends 
the  addition  of  one  grain  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  beer.  j 
Now,  I should  think  that  there  was  enough  of  chlorides 
and  organic  matter  in  an  ounce  of  strong  sweet  ale  to  I 
reduce  entirely  the  one  grain  of  silver,  and  that  should,  | 
by  any  chance,  free  silver  be  left  in  the  beer,  it  would  j 
entirely  be  reduced  on  the  addition  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  ! 
and  albumen,  which  would  form  some  complex  organic 
salts  of  silver.  In  my  own  trials  of  it  I used  two  grains 
of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  beer.  After  adding  the  pyro- 
gallic acid  and  albumen,  some  of  the  preservative  was 
poured  into  a test  tube,  and  a chloride  added.  I made 
several  trials,  but  I really  could  not  say  that  I detected 
free  silver.  I feel,  however,  that  1 should  leave  this  an 
open  question,  as  the  colour  of  the  beer — or,  rather,  the 
strong  sweet  ale — was  rather  high,  which  prevented  the 
chloride  of  silver,  if  any  was  present,  from  being  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  addition  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the 
preservative,  1 have  never  before  heard  of  it  in  connection 
with  any  dry  process  as  a sensitive  agent.  Either  it  or 
gallic  acid  has  been  used  in  connection  with  the  albumen 
process  as  a preservative,  a final  wash  of  any  of  them 
being  said  to  confer  great  keeping  qualities  on  the 
plates— my  opinion  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  beer  and 
albumen  process,  being,  that  it  has  no  sensitizing  pro- 
perties at  all,  and  that  it  only  acts  as  a preservative,  and 
that  uuless  the  plates  are  intended  to  be  kept  a very  long 
time,  it  had  better  be  omitted  from  this  process  altogether. 

Withregard  to  the  modification  of  the  process  as  proposed 
by  Captain  Abney,  1 cannot  say  that  I regard  it  as  an 
improvement,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  I can  only  look  on 
it  as  a complication  of  what  is  in  reality  a very  simple 
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matter.*  As  worked  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  preservative  is 
applied  at  one  application ; but  as  proposed  by  Captain 
Abney,  you  have  two  preservatives,  with  a washing 
between.  I therefore  prefer  Mr.  Davies’  plan  as  at  once 
the  simplest  and  best.  There  is  little  other  difference,  as 
both  use  the  same  materials,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ammonia  proposed  by  Captain  Abney.  Let  us  now 
shortly  enquire  of  what  possible  use  ammonia  can  be  as 
employed  with  albumen  and  beer.  Captain  Abney  says 
nothing  in  his  article  to  the  Year-Book  of  its  use,  but 
in  a letter  to  the  journals,  the  week  after  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Davies’  paper,  he  says,  “ 1 lay  great  stress  on 
rendering  the  film  alkaline ; it  is  an  important  means  for 
securing  rapidity.”  (See  Photographic  News,  June  19th.,) 
That  the  Captain  is  mistaken  in  this  I will  shortly  show. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  enquire  about  the  use  of  the 
ammonia.  The  Captain  says : “ To  each  white  (of  egg)  one 
fluid  drachm  of  ammonia  must  have  been  added.”  Now, 
if  we  add  one  drachm  of  ammonia  to  one  ounce  of  albu- 
men, the  result  is  merely  a mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  . 
there  is  no  acid  to  neutralize  in  albumen,  and  there  can  be 
very  little,  if  any  at  all,  in  the  film,  after  the  free  silver  is 
washed  off,  at  any  rate  ; if  there  is  any  left,  it  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film,  as  my  compara- 
tive trials  with  other  plates  showed.  I therefore  regard 
the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  albumen  and  beer  as 
simply  useless,  and  only  tending  to  complicate  the  process. 
The  application  of  the  mixed  albumen  and  beer  may 
therefore  here  be  dispensed  with,  and  also  the  separate 
washing,  and  the  preservative  applied  as  in  Mr.  Davies’ 
method,  which  will  at  least  save  a great  deal  of  time  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plates.  I may  just  as  well  say  here, 
that  instead  of  Captain  Abney’s  method  being  more  rapid, 
as  he  seems  to  think,  it  is  actually  slower  than  either 
Davies’  method  with  the  silver  in  the  beer,  or  the  other 
method  without  the  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid. 

I will  now  shortly  detail  the  experiments  1 made  with 
the  different  plates.  My  first  trials  were  between  Davies’ 
method,  with  the  silver  and  pyro,  and  the  other  method, 
with  only  the  plain  beer  and  albumen.  Plates  were  pre- 
pared in  every  way  the  same,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  preservative  in  the  one  had  two  grains  of 
silver  to  the  ounce  and  one  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
while  the  other  was  only  the  plain  beer  and  albumen. 
The  plates  were  exposed  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same 
subject,  and  got  precisely  the  same  exposure,  the  light 
being  very  steady.  I purposely  under-exposed  the  plates, 
to  see  what  difference  there  would  be  in  the  development. 
On  developing  them,  the  plate  with  the  silver  and  pyro 
began  to  show  slight  traces  of  an  image  first ; but  the  race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift.  After  a while  it  began  to  lag, 
and  the  one  with  the  plain  beer  to  have  the  advantage. 
In  the  end  both  plates  came  up  well,  though  both  were 
under-exposed,  and  required  a little  forcing,  the  one 
without  the  silver  being  the  best  and  most  brilliant  nega- 
tive of  the  two,  the  other  being  flat  and  slightly  fogged  in 
comparison  with  the  other ; the  one  without  silver  being 
quite  as  well  exposed  as  the  other. 

Another  trial  I had  was  with  plates  prepared  with  the 
same  collodion  and  bath,  the  beer  and  albumen  being  also 
the  same,  but  made  up  in  the  different  proportions  used 
by  Mr.  Davies  and  Captain  Abney  ; and  also  the  method 
without  the  silver  and  pyro.  The  plates  were  exposed 
one  after  the  other  on  the  same  subject,  without  shifting 
the  camera.  They  got  exactly  the  same  exposure ; this 
time  a full  exposure  was  given.  To  give  the  plates  equal 
justice  in  development,  they  were  placed  all  three  together 
in  a fiat  tray.  The  preservative  having  been  washed  off, 
a three-grain  solution  of  plain  pyrogallic  acid  was  poured 
over  them  all.  In  a short  time  a very  faint  trace  of  an 
image  began  to  show  on  the  plate  by  Davies’  method,  and 

* As  Captain  Abney’s  silence  in  relation  to  the  questions  raised  may  be 
misunderstood,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
Alexandria,  or  on  his  way  thither,  and  will  not  return  until  after  the  transit 
of  Venus  in  December.— Ed.  1’.  N. 
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also  the  one  with  the  plain  beer,  while  Captain  Abney’s 
as  yet  showed  nothing.  I then  added  a few  drops  of 
ammonia,  when  the  whole  three  began  to  come  fully  out, 
the  plain  beer  leading,  if  anything. 

With  all  my  experience  in  photography,  both  wet  and 
dry,  I could  not  help  a smile  rising  to  my  face  as  I thus 
held  the  dish  in  my  hand,  and  waited  to  watch  the  race  for 
first  being  developed,  and  thought  of  the  plates  being 
labelled  on  the  back,  ‘‘Davies,”  “Abney,”  and  “Plain 
Beer;”  and  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  myself,  “May 
the  best  man  win.” 

The  plates  being  fully  out,  they  were  intensified  with  a 
little  acid  pyro  and  silver.  The  conclusion  that  I came  to 
with  regard  to  rapidity  was,  that  the  plate  by  Davies’ 
method  and  the  one  with  the  plain  beer  were  as  near  as 
possible  equal,  neither  having  the  advantage,  both  beiug 
fully  exposed  ; while  the  one  by  Captain  Abney’s  method 
would  have  required  a little  more  exposure  to  have  made  them 
equal.  From  Captain  Abney’s  letter  already  spoken  of,  he 
seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  plates  by  Davies’ 
method  cannot  well  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  as  plates  by  Davies’  method  have 
been  developed  with  the  alkaline  development  ever  since  it 
has  been  introduced.  I have  myself  developed  plates  by 
this  process  with  as  strong  an  alkaline  developer  as  it  is 
possible  to  use. 

1 will  now  sum  up  by  stating  what  I think  is  the  best 
form,  and  also  the  simplest,  of  the  beer  and  albumen  process, 
and  that  is  the  keeping  out  of  all  silver,  pyrogallic  acid, 
and  ammonia  from  the  preservative,  and  using  only  the 
simplest  mixture  of  plain  beer  and  albumen,  unless  when 
the  plates  are  required  for  very  long  keeping,  then  the  one 
graiu  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  the  ounce  of  beer  should  be 
added,  when  that  would  give  what  I am  almost  tempted  to 
call  indifferent  keeping  qualities.  If  additional  rapidity 
is  to  be  got  by  this  process,  I should  think  it  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  diluting  the  mixture  of  beer  and  albumen — 
to  what  extent  I cannot  at  present  say ; but  I should  think 
to  the  extent  of  equal  parts  of  water,  or  even  double  or 
treble  that  quantity.  Any  further  experiments  1 make 
will  be  in  this  direction. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  preparation  of  the  plates,  I 
need  say  nothing  of  their  development,  but  would  simply 
recommend  anyone  trying  the  process  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Davies  and  Captain  Abney,  both  of  these 
gentlemen  having  stated  them  so  clearly  and  ably  that  1 
need  not  add  one  word. 

In  conclusion,  I would  just  say  that  I can  endorse  all 
that  both  of  these  gentlemen  have  claimed  for  the  process, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  and 
simplest  dry  process  which  we  at  present  have  ; and  if  I 
have  contributed  to  simplify  it  still  further,  my  object  will 
have  beon  fulfilled. 


SPIRIT  OF  TIIE  JOURNALS. 

BV  W.  H.  DAVIES* 

Well,  the  title  seems  an  odd  one,  seeing  that  it  is  four 
months  ago  since  the  first  of  this  projected  series  of  papers 
was  brought  before  the  society,  and  that  business 
avocations  have  prevented  me  from  being  present  at  a 
single  one  of  the  out-door  meetings  held  since  then.  By- 
the-bye,  I had  forgot  that  memorable  one  where  our 
worthy  secretary’s  traps  were  subjected  to  the  intelligent 
scrutiny  of  Lady  Ruthoen’s  milk  cows,  who,  while  the 
photographers  were  having  luncheon  with  her  ladyship, 
proceeded  to  swallow  the  rather  indigestible  matter  of 
which  cameras,  and  tripod  stands,  and  double  dark  slides, 
and  focussing  cloths,  and  other  impedimenta  belonging  to 
the  out-door  section  of  the  E.  P.  S.,  was  composed. 

In  like  manner  I have  set  myself  to  swallow  and,  if 
possible,  digest  the  rather  indigestible  contents  of  the 
papers ; and,  accordingly,  having  made  the  preliminary 

» Bead  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 


number  of  wry  faces,  1 begin,  but  always  premising  that 
the  last  four  months’  journals  are  to  me  a sealed  book,  and 
that  I intend  to  look  back  for  a month  only,  and  that  the 
notes  will  be  at  least  as  fresh,  if  not  fresher,  to  me  than 
they  are  to  you. 

First  in  order  we  may  note  the  proposed  exhibition  of 
the  Bengal  Photographic  Society,  which  seems  one  of 
those  showing  a large  amount  of  healthy  vitality.  I 
might  suggest  an  amendment  of  the  seventh  rule  : “ Ex- 
hibitors must  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the 
removal  of  their  photographs  the  day  after  the  closing  of 
the  exhibition.”  Now,  I apprehend  that  few  British 
photographers  have  East  India  agents,  and  the  removal, 
or  packing  and  returning,  of  the  pictures  should  have  been 
undertaken  (for  a fee,  of  course)  by  the  society  for  all 
foreign  exhibitors. 

The  letters  from  correspondents  often  contain  about  the 
most  interesting  matter  in  the  journals,  and  much  goad 
frequently  results  from  them.  In  the  News,  Sept.  11th, 
Mr.  lloulsom  asks  how  to  mount  photographs  on  thin 
boards  so  that  they  may  not  cockle  after  mounting,  and  as 
l do  not  see  that  he  has  been  answered,  I will  try  to  help 
him  and  others  who  may  be  in  the  same  predicament. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  this : — Take  a sheet  of  stout  printing 
or  cartridge  paper,  damp  it  thoroughly  all  over,  then  take 
as  many  photographs  (untrimmed)  as  will  cover  it,  damp 
them  also,  then  paste  them  down,  with  starch  paste,  on 
the  cartridge  paper  while  both  are  quite  damp,  pressing 
out  all  air  bubbles,  and  removing  any  little  knobs  of 
starch,  &c.  Then  glue  all  the  edges  of  the  sheet  of  cart- 
ridge paper,  keeping  clear  of  the  photographs.  Attach 
this  to  a drawing  or  straining  board,  and  stretch  the  paper 
with  the  prints  as  neat,  tight,  and  flat  as  possible,  and 
put  it  aside  to  dry.  When  dry,  cut  the  paper  off  the 
board,  and  trim  the  prints  ; they  will  then  be  quite  flat, 
and  need  no  pressing.  Neatly  attach  them  to  the  thin 
boards,  stout  paper,  or  scrap  book,  by  glueing  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  all  round  and  attaching  the  two  together. 
This  will  give  a beautifully  flat  mounting,  with  no  cockling. 
On  no  account  are  prints,  after  being  treated  as  described, 
to  be  pasted  all  over  the  back,  as  that  would  simply  undo 
what  has  been  done.  I trust  this  will  prove  a bit  of 
wholesome  advice  to  more  than  Mr.  Houlsom. 

The  oasis  in  the  desert  is  not  more  pleasant  to  the  weary 
traveller  than  the  letter  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  Collier, 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  part  of  which  appears 
in  this  month’s  British  Journal,  was  to  me — coming,  as  it 
did,  in  the  midst  of  a weary  wading  through  the  Journal  in 
search  of  something  to  fill  this  paper.  With  what  zest 
and  gusto  the  great  pawky  Scotchman  goes  into  his  romantic 
expedition,  and  improvises  the  necessary  means  to  get  over 
difficulties.  All  of  you  should  study  this  delightful  letter. 
■Whatever  may  be  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  adventure, 
it  will  at  least  make  Mr.  Collier’s  burden  no  heavier  to 
know  that  I and  all  the  rest  of  his  Edinburgh  friends  wish 
him  God-speed  and  the  best  of  luck  in  the  new  home  he 
has  chosen. 

The  chapters  in  the  British  Journal  on  the  saving  of  waste 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  professional  photographers, 
containing,  as  they  do,  the  long-acquired  experience  of 
Mr.  F oxlee,  than  whom  there  are  few  more  competent  to 
teach.  On  one  point  only  do  1 join  issue  with  him  : it  is 
as  to  the  saving  and  throwing  down  of  hypo  wastes.  The 
plan  which  I have  had  in  operation  for  years  is,  1 think,  a 
better  one  than  that  proposed  by  him,  and  is  very  simple 
in  working.  A wooden  tank,  lined  like  a cistern  with 
pretty  thick  zinc,  such  as  is  used  for  baths,  is  provided, 
and  is  placed  outside  the  developing  room.  The  developing 
sink,  which  is  a large  wooden  one,  has  three  exits : one 
for  the  waste  water,  communicating  with  the  drains  ; one 
for  hypo,  communicating  with  the  zinc-lined  cistern  (which 
last,  1 may  mention,  has  a top  for  running  off  the  exhausted 
hypo  above  two-thirds  of  its  height) ; the  third  exit  leads 
to  another  wooden  tank,  which  is  provided  for  the  recep- 
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tion  of  the  wastes  from  developing-  plates,  washing  prints, 
dishes,  &c.,  which  are  all  run  into  the  same  receptacle, 
which  is  under  the  developing  sink.  A couple  of  common 
vulcanized  balls  are  used  as  stoppers  for  either  of  the  two 
exit  pipes  which  are  not  in  use.  A supply  of  salt  is  added 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  surplus  water  run  off  as  it 
accumulates. 

When  sufficient  of  the  chloride  and  other  wastes  have 
been  thrown  down,  it  is  collected,  and  fused  along  with  the 
deposit  recovered  from  the  hypo  tank,  which  last  is  now 
and  again  agitated,  and  the  sides  of  tank  scrubbed  to  keep 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  zinc  in  good  working  condition. 

I have  found  this  to  be  a very  ellicieut  and  easy  plan  to 
recover  the  hypo  wastes,  involving  no  trouble,  and  never 
getting  out  of  order.  The  present  arrangement  has  worked 
for  ten  years  without  repair,  which  1 think  is  proof  positive 
of  its  lasting  qualities,  as  well  as  of  its  efficiency. 

Among  the  foreign  notes  in  the  British  Journal  for 
September  18  is  one  from  Dr.  Vogel  on  intensifying  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  with  which  he  seems  to  be 
charmed.*  Being,  as  1 presume  it  is,  his  first,  experience 
with  it,  I have  no  doubt  he  believed  lie  had  discovered  a 
good  thing.  But  appearances  are  deceptive.  The  learned 
doctor  will  find,  as  1 have,  and  as  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  did, 
and  published  his  experiences  thereon  years  ago,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  least  permanent  of  all  the  methods  of  intensify- 
ing. If  the  learned  doctor  can  discover  an  inteusifier 
as  easily  applied,  as  effective  for  the  time  being,  and 
permanent,  he  will  confer  no  small  boon  on  photographers  ; 
but  this  is  not  one. 

Very  pleasant  is  the  irony  of  Scott  in  the  British  Journal, 
who  dates  from  the  unpronouncable  “ Pass  of  Queghan- 
hulich  and  wo  wait  with  impatience  for  a treatise  on  the 
qualities,  styles,  and  prices  of  the  clothes  whicli  “ clothe 
the  spirits.”  I trust  lie  will  add  a word  or  two  on  their 
wearing  qualities,  and  ascertain,  if  he  can.  whether  we  are 
to  meet  our  lost  ones  in  the  spirit  land  as  the  wrinkled 
and  toothless  grannies  and  grandfathers  who  sometimes 
die  here,  or  rather,  as  we  love  to  think  of  them,  in  the 
heyday  of  their  youth,  and  strength,  and  beauty.  Do, 
good  Scotticus,  be  speedy  with  your  report,  for  we  are  all 
waiting  for  the  next  advent  of  so  excellent  a reporter. 

I may  here  conclude  this  month’s  hasty  notes  by 
signifying  that  I have  tried  to  avoid  subjects  likely  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  monthly  summary  of  the  News,  the 
gossipy  monthly  notes  of  the  Peripatetic,  as  well  as  the 
occasional  notes  from  the  North  of  our  esteemed  lion,  secre- 
tary, Dr.  Nicol ; and  rather  choosing  points  which  might 
be  overlooked,  or  such  as  are  of  practical  utility,  or  where  a 
bit  of  practical  advice  may  be  of  use  ; and  1 trust  that 
whoever  takes  it  up  next  may  adopt  their  own,  and  not  my 
way,  and  thus  we  shall  have  new,  original,  or  at  least  varied, 
ways  of  seeing  things  brought  before  us  every  month. 


ON  MEASURING  TIIE  INTENSITY  OF  LIGHT. 

In  the  Annalen  der  Chemie,  M.  Marchand  gives  an  account 
of  some  experiments  undertaken  to  estimate  the  intensity 
of  chemical  rays.  When  oxalate  of  iron  in  solution  is  ex- 
posed to  light,  carbonic  acid  is  developed,  and  from  the 
amount  of  gas  set  free  some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
chemical  intensity  of  the  light  that  has  acted  upon  the 
compound.  Unfortunately,  the  iron  remaining  behind 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  in  an  insoluble  form,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  further  penetration  of  the  rays.  For 
this  reason  M.  Marchand  makes  use  of  a solution  of  chloride 
of  iron,  and  a solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  are  likewise 
decomposed  by  light  with  development  of  carbonic  acid. 

Fe2  Cls  + C2  03  HO  = 2Fe  Cl  + C1II  + 2C02. 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  and  one  of  chloride  of 


iron  are  employed  for  the  purpose.  To  produce  a sensi- 
tive liquid,  fifty  grammes  of  chemically  pure  oxalic  acid 
are  taken  and  dissolved  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  diluted  to  the  extent  of  a litre.  The  chloride  of 
iron  must  be  quite  pure.  It  is  produced  by  conducting 
chlorine  gas  through  subchloride  of  iron  (produced  by  dis- 
solving iron  in  hydrochloric  acid)  until  no  more  is  absorbed, 
and  the  superfluous  chlorine  is  thrown  off  by  means  of  a 
current  of  air,  but  without  boiling.  The  fluid  is  then 
diluted  to  the  specific  gravity  1-2,  and  then  carbonic  acid 
is  introduced  until  the  fluid  is  saturated  therewith.  These 
liquids  are  kept  ready  for  use. 

For  Xjonducting  the  experiment,  ten  cubic  centimetres  of 
chloride  of  iron  are  mixed  with  twenty  cubic  centimetres 
of  oxalic  acid  solution,  and  these  are  put  into  a flask  filled 
with  carbonic  acid  water.  The  flask  is  in  connection  with 
a graduated  tube,  in  which  the  gas  is  developed  on  expo- 
sure of  the  mixture  to  light,  the  carbonic  acid  being  col- 
lected and  measured  over  glycerine. 

The  saturation  of  the  different  fluids  with  carbonic  acid 
is  necessary,  as  otherwise  they  would  retain  any  gas 
developed  by  the  action  of  light.  Of  course,  by  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  or  diminution  in  the  air  pressure,  some 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  lost.  But  this  does  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus,  according  to 
M.  Marchand,  although  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  has  his  doubts 
on  the  matter. 

The  amount  of  solution  gives  off  in  the  daylight  about 
2G0  cubic  centimetres  of  gas,  and  then  the  reactiou  ceases, 
although,  according  to  theory,  as  much  as  340  cubic  centi- 
metres are  contained  in  the  liquid.  For  this  reason  fresh 
solution  is  made  use  of  as  soon  as  260  cub.  cents,  of  gas 
have  been  set  free. 

An  apparatus  of  this  kind  has  been  in  action  ever  since 
1869.  M.  Marchand  has  tested  it  with  the  spectrum,  and 
found  that  the  strongest  action  is  between  F and  G, 
stronger  even  than  close  to  G ; different,  therefore,  as  Dr. 
V ogel  points  out,  to  the  behaviour  of  photographic  films. 

M.  Marchand  has  calculated  the  average  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  set  free  daily  in  his  instrument,  and  he  sets 
down  the  quantities  during  the  different  months  a3 
follows : — 


January 

1-84  cubic  centimetres 

February  ... 

...  3-93 

1* 

March 

...  6-441 

April 

...  14-095 

1* 

May 

...  19-459 

1* 

June 

...  21-043 

yy 

July 

...  21-4L0 

yy 

August 

...  18-917 

yy 

September ... 

...  13-649 

9* 

October 

...  6-858 

yy 

November ... 

...  2-885 

December  ... 

...  1-795 

11 

Thus  the  chemical  intensity  of  a June  day  is  nearly  twelve 
times  that  of  an  average  day  in  December,  and  photo- 
graphers cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  a 
twelfth  of  the  work  as  regards  printing,  &c.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  simplification  of  Marchand’s  apparatus 
may  be  devised  for  practical  purposes. 

Blisters. — Blisters,  0 blisters ! how  can  you  bother  me 
so?  What  a nuisance!  Prints  all  mottled,  and  disgusting  to 
look  at.  What  shall  we  do?  All  sorts  of  prescriptions  have 
been  tried,  and  when  one  is  found  effective  the  tone  is  spoiled, 
and  disaster  is  the  consequence.  There  is  a ‘cat  in  the  meal- 
bag  ’ somewhere,  and  we  must  get  her  out.  This  much  for  the 
wrinkle  ; now  for  the  dodge.  After  the  prints  have  been  toned 
and  well  washed,  immerse  them  in  a strong  solution  of  alum, 
whore  they  should  remain  about  two  minutes.  Then  remove 
them  to  fresh  water,  and  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  alum,  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  the  fixing  bath.  Moral : — Carry  the 
prints  back  to  clean  water,  after  having  passed  them  through 
any  solution  used  in  tonir.g,  before  passing  them  into  another 
solution.— I.  B.  Webster  in  Philadelphia  Photographer. 


* rlie  first  publication  of  the  use  of  permanganate  of  potash  as  an  inten- 
sifier  was  made  in  the  News  some  years  ago,  and  consisted  in  the  detail  of 
some  experiments  of  our  own.  We  have  cot  found  any  lack  of  permanency 
in  such  negatives. — Ed.  Photo.  Ntws. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  opened  with  a 
conversazione  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
13th  instant.  A tolerably  large  assemblage  of  visitors 
examined  the  pictures  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction  ; 
but  the  attendance  was  scarcely  so  numerous  as  on  former 
occasions.  Very  considerably  varying  opinions  were 
expressed  as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  the  exhibition, 
the  preponderating  impression — probably  nearest  the 
truth — being  to  the  effect  that,  with  much  individual 
excellence,  the  general  quality  of  the  display  was  inferior 
to  that  of  last  year.  The  number  of  contributions  this 
year  is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year,  and  the  number 
of  contributors  is  considerably  smaller  than  last  year, 
ninety-one  persons  having  sent  in  specimens  this  year,  as 
against  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  last  year.  We  find 
some  new  contributors,  and  welcome  back  some  who  have 
not  contributed  for  many  years ; but  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  regret  that  several  whose  works  have  been  distin- 
guished ornaments  on  former  occasions  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  now.  Captain  Abney  is  entirely  unrepre- 
sented. Mr.  Robinson,  who  has  not  omitted  to  contribute 
for  fifteen  years  past,  with  the  exception  of  the  pictures 
sent  to  the  Crawshay  competition,  is  unrepresented.  Mr. 
Earl,  whose  Doble  landscapes  have  always  been  so  welcome, 
is  unrepresented.  We  miss  with  regret  examples  of  the 
work  of  Manners  Gordon,  Henry  Cooper,  Frank  Good, 
William  May  land,  Marshall  Wane,  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  Fritz 
Luckhardt,  C.  Reutlinger,  C.  Bergamasco,  J.  Albert, 
M.  Denier,  Professor  Roller,  and  others  whose  exception- 
ally fine  work  added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  last 
exhibition. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  room  for  congratula- 
tion as  to  the  excellence  of  much  of  the  work  in  the  present 
exhibition,  and  the  progress  illustrated  in  various  directions. 
The  magnificent  specimens  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  and  Bird,  illustrating  progress  in  three  distinct 
directions,  would  alone  form  an  admirable  display. 
These  pictures,  the  majority  of  them  of  enormously  large 
size,  illustrate  the  especial  phases  of  progress  in  photo- 
graphy during  late  years : they  are  examples  of  one  of 
the  most  perfect  modes  of  enlargement  yet  brought  under 
the  attention  of  photographers ; they  are  examples  of 
carbon  printing  of  a degree  of  excellence  which  seems  to 
leave  nothing  to  desire ; and  they  include  examples  of 
photo-mechanical  printing  unusually  line  in  every  way.  In 


photo-mechanical  printing,  the  Woodbury  Printing  Com- 
pany send  work  which  cannot  be  excelled,  the  texture  and 
whole  quality  of  the  prints  being  of  a character  which 
requires  very  close  examination  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  ordinary  albumenized  silver  prints.  In  the  hasty 
examination  possible  during  a conversazione  (no  private 
view  having  been  available  this  year)  it  is  difficult  to  make 
precise  or  detailed  observation  of  the  various  contribu- 
tions, and  we  can  here  only  give  first  impressions  of 
a few  of  the  most  prominent  pictures.  In  portraiture,  Mr. 
Valentine  Blanchard  remains  facile  princeps,  and  he  has, 
we  think,  in  some  qualities  exceeded  his  former  work.  His 
portrait  of  Barry  Sullivan,  the  eminent  tragedian,  is  a 
singularly  noble  piece  of  work,  both  as  picture  and 
portrait,  as  are  also  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Manville  Fenn 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dillon  Croker.  Some  portrait  studies 
in  character,  and  two  Oriental  interiors  with  por- 
traits, are  also  very  admirable.  Mr.  Abel  Lewis, 
of  Douglas,  exhibits  some  very  charming  examples 
of  portraits,  delicate,  chaste,  and  artistic.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Young,  of  Llandudno,  has  some  exceedingly  capital 
work.  One,  entitled  “The  Bouquet,”  a portrait  of 
a lady,  is  not  exceeded  by  anything  in  the  room ; the 
treatment  of  the  drapery  and  background,  modifying  the 
light  and  shade  in  printing,  are  managed  with  rare 
artistic  taste.  A portrait  of  a little  boy,  by  Herr  Hugo 
Theile,  of  Dresden,  is  very  fine,  aad  if  a little  of  the 
interior  had  been  sacrificed,  would  have  been  perfect. 
It  has  now,  unfortunately,  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
view  of  an  interior  with  a little  boy  in  the  centre.  The 
one  portrait*  contributed  by  Mr.  Slingsby  is  as  perfect  a 
direct  life-size  head  as  we  have  seen  : massive,  yet  delicate, 
and  perfectly  modelled.  Mr.  Crawshay  has  some  very 
capital  work,  both  life-size  and  smaller.  Mr.  Kejlander 
sends  two  or  three  noble  portraits.  Amongst  the  portraiture 
which  was  deserving  of  special  attention  we  may  mention 
the  work  of  Mr.  Boucher,  L.  Bertin,  and  M.  Lombardi,  all 
of  Brighton.  Mr.  W.  Gillard,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson, 
Messrs.  Barry  and  Co.,  J.  E.  Mayall,  Vandyke  and  Brown, 
G.  Hooper,  Airs.  Cameron,  R.  F.  Barnes,  also  send  very 
fine  examples  of  portraiture. 

There  are  not  many  genre  photographs  or  pictures 
which  should  be  classed  rather  as  artistic  studies  than 
portraits;  but  assuredly  the  fine  frame  of  examples  of 
child  portraiture  exhibited  by  Air.  Faulkner  is  full  of 
artistic  gems,  and  will  repay  long  study.  It  may  add  to 
the  interest  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers  if  we  point  out 
that  the  wonderful  delicacy  and  richness  of  the  prints,  as 
prints,  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  collodio-chloride  process  in 
printing.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  subject 
pictures  by  Air.  Bruce,  of  Dunse,  which  are  singularly  fine 
in  every  way.  Air.  A.  Ford  Smith  has  one  or  two  good 
bits  of  genre.  Air.  Werge  has  a number  of  very  admirable 
studies  of  children,  draped  and  undraped,  many  of  which 
arc  exceedingly  fine.  Air.  II.  G.  Cocking  has  some  good 
subjects,  well  treated.  Airs.  Cameron  sends  some  of  her 
characteristic  pictures,  many  of  them  with  much  undeniable 
artistic  quality,  but  also  lacking  much  which,  without 
derogating  from  their  artistic  quality,  they  might  have 
possessed,  of  photographic  excellence.  The  Aliases  Davison 
rarely  fail  to  send  some  portrait  studies  with  fine  artistic 
feeling,  nor  have  they  on  this  occasion.  Alessrs.  Jabez 
and  Alfred  Hughes  send  a variety  of  fine  subjects,  especially 
notable  as  perfect  examples  of  collodion  transfer  work,  as 
well  as  fine  pictures. 

To  the  landscape  work  we  can  barely  make  reference 
now  beyond  remarking  that  there  are  many  very  fine 
examples,  the  names  of  Bedford,  Col.  Wortley,  Beasley, 
Bool,  Col.  Roche,  Hudson,  Col.  Dixon,  and  other  well- 
known  photographers,  affording  guarantee  that  in  this 
department  the  exliibition  will  contain  worthy  work. 


* We  refer  to  the  contributions  to  the  Crawshay  Competition  in  a 
separate  column.— Fu. 
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THE  CKAWSHAY  COMPETITION. 

The  pictures  competing  for  the  prizes  so  liberally  offered 
by  Mr.  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  are  hung  in  two 
separate  rooms,  forming  part  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  now  open  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery, 
the  figure  subjects  in  one  room  and  the  landscapes  in 
another.  In  the  former  department  the  competition  was 
not  larger  than  last  year,  but  in  the  landscape  department 
the  contributions  were  numerous.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows. 

The  first  prize,  for  the  three  best  life-size  heads,  £50, 
Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Sons,  of  Yeovil. 

I‘or  the  second  best  three  of  the  same  size,  £25,  Mr. 
Crawshay’s  three  contributions  received  the  award  ; but 
an  intimation  having  been  received  to  the  effect  that  in 
case  of  any  award  being  made  to  the  pictures  contributed 
by  Mr.  Crawshay  himself,  lie  desired  the  prize  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  next  in  excellence,  it  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

For  the  three  best  heads  on  15  by  12  plates,  4. { inch 
faces,  £25,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

For  the  three  second  best  of  the  same  size,  Mr.  R. 
Slingsby,  of  Lincoln. 

For  the  best  enlargement  on  a plate  20  by  1G, 

C.  Ferranti. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  amongst  the  competing  pictures 
for  the  prizes  for  large  heads  were  several  which  were  alto- 
gether untouched.  Those  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill,  which  received  the  second  prize,  were  of  this 
character,  as  were  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Neilson,  of 
Edinburgh,  most  noble  work,  and  much  commended  by  the 
judges.  The  competition  for  the  enlargements  was  very 
close,  as  all  the  contributions  were  excellent.  The 
enlargements  of  Mr.  Edwards  were  exceedingly  fine. 
Some  collodion  prints  on  opal  glass,  by  Vandyke  and 
Brown,  were  much  admired.  A collodion  transfer,  by 
Mr.  .1.  E.  Pabner,  was  very  fine.  A head  by  Mr.  Gillard, 
which  arrived  too  late  for  competition,  had  many  fine 
qualities,  although  too  much  out  of  focus  in  parts.  Some 
enlargements  by  the  Woodbury  Printing  Company  had 
fine  qualities,  being  very  delicate,  but  a little  grey  and 
somewhat  flat. 

In  the  landscape  competition,  the  first  prize  was  the 
three  best  landscapes  of  any  size  not  less  than  10  by  8, 
£25,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill. 

For  the  second  best  three  of  the  samo  size,  £12,  Mr. 
IV.  D.  Sanderson. 

For  the  best  landscape  of  any  size,  £10,  Messrs.  Robin- 
son and  Cherrill. 

For  the  second  best  landscape  of  any  size,  £5,  Mr.  W. 

D.  Sanderson. 

A number  of  the  competing  landscapes  were  espe- 
cially approved  by  the  judges,  amongst  which  we  may 
mention  those  of  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Bool  as  having  more 
than  once  entered  into  the  voting. 

The  judges  were  the  same  gentlemen  as  officiated  last 
year:  Ur.  Diamond,  Messrs.  J.  Glaisher,  Leslie,  G.  Wharton 
Simpson,  W.  Mayland,  and  II.  Baden  Pritchard. 


VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  to  announce  that  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
will  be  held  in  Vienna  next  year,  under  the  ausp'ces  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society,  of  which  the  well-known 
portraitist,  Herr  Fritz  Luckhardt,  is  secretary.  There  is 
some  talk  of  Herr  Luckhardt  paying  a visit  to  this  country 
during  the  present  year,  to  assure  himself  personally  of  the 
status  of  the  art  in  Great  Britain ; and  in  the  event  of  his 
doing  so  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  from  him  personally 
more  definite  information  on  the  subject  than  has  hitherto 
been  promulgated.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  notice 
we  append — which  is  all  the  information  that  has  yet  been 
nude  public — that  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  exhibition 


open  for  a couple  of  months  only,  although  the  term  may 
subsequently  be  extended,  if  such  a course  is  found  to  be 
desirable.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  medals  or  awards 
being  made  to  exhibitors,  but  wo  believe  the  Voigtlander 
medals — of  which  eight  or  ten  have  been  offered  for  various 
productions  and  processes — will  be  adjudged  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  following  is  the  official  announcement  made  by 
the  Vienna  Society  in  their  organ,  the  Photographische 
Correspondenz : — 

“ It  gives  us  particular  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna  is  enabled, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Museum  for  Arts  and  Industry,  to  establish  an  international 
Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  the  above  named  museum. 
The  same  will  be  opened  in  the  middle  of  April,  1875,  and 
last  at  least  until  the  end  of  May.  Further  particulars 
will  be  shortly  published.  In  the  meantime,  letters  and 
enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society,  III.  llauptstrasse  9,  Vienna.” 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ducos  nu  Hauron’s  Heliochromic  Process:  Modifica- 
tions— Method  of  Transferring  and  Mounting  the 
Monochrome  Prints — The  Story  of  the  Burning  of 
the  Paris  Diorama,  and  Narrow  Escape  of  Da- 
guerre’s Invention. 

Some  months  ago  1 gave  an  account  of  the  modifications 
recently  made  by  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  to  his  method  of 
obtaining  photographs  in  colours  by  the  aid  of  three 
monochrome  cliches.  It  will  be  remembered,  no  doubt, 
that,  profiting  by  the  experiments  recently  made  known 
by  Dr.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  M.  Ducos  has  lately  employed, 
with  advantage,  coralline  in  his  collodion,  and  in  his  last 
communication  he  tells  us  that  in  this  way,  and  by  using  a 
second  silver  bath,  he  is  enabled  to  work  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  This  second  bath  is  but  a one  or  two 
per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  .author  thus 
explains  the  nature  of  the  acceleration  produced. 

In  proceeding  to  obtain  his  negatives  on  his  original 
plan,  the  production  of  the  cliches,  he  found,  often  neces- 
sitated a pose  of  a lengthy  duration,  and  the  film  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  moisture  ; the  nitrate  of  silver,  thus 
becoming  too  much  concentrated,  dissolved  a portion  of 
the  iodide,  and  diminished  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film. 
By  his  new  method  of  operating  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  con- 
centrated to  the  proper  degree  only  on  evaporation. 
Thanks  to  this  change,  the  exposure  in  the  camera  with  a 
red  glass  has  been  reduced  from  thirty  to  six  minutes  in 
the  sun,  and  under  some  circumstances  an  image  may  bo 
produced  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  this,  too,  with 
lenses  of  by  no  means  a rapid  nature. 

The  heliochromic  prints,  or  positives,  are  composed  of 
images  produced  from  the  three  cliches,  under  red,  green, 
and  violet  screens ; the  impressions  being  taken  upon 
coloured  bicliromated  gelatine,  and  superposed  by  mount- 
ing. In  printing,  M.  Ducos  makes  use  of  three  pigmented 
papers,  the  first  coloured  with  carmine,  the  second  with  a 
mixture  of  cadmium  yellow  and  Indian  yellow  (chrome 
yellow  being  equally  suitable),  and  the  third  paper  with 
Prussian  blue  containing  a slight  addition  of  carmine. 

After  sensitizing,  drying,  and  exposing  to  light,  the 
pigmented  paper  is  moistened  and  placed  upon  a glass 
plate,  and  developed  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  mono- 
chromes thus  obtained  on  glass  plates  are  covered  with  a 
film  of  gelatine,  and  transferred  to  one  and  the  same  sheet 
of  paper  in  the  manner  following.  A gelatine  bath  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  seven  or  eight  grammes  of  gelatine  in 
a litre  of  water.  In  this  bath,  which  is  too  dilute  to  form 
a jelly  when  cold,  the  yellow  monochrome  is  first  of  all 
immersed  for  some  instants,  and  then  a sheet  of  gelatined 
paper  is  taken  and  plunged  into  the  same  bath,  the  gela- 
tine side  undermost.  When  the  paper  has  been  suffi- 
ciently  saturated — that  is  to  say,  after  a minute  or  two— the 
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monochrome  image  is  withdrawn  from  the  bath,  together 
with  the  paper,  and  the  two  superposed  and  drained 
without  employing  a squeegee  or  other  instrument.  The 
adherence  of  the  two  surfaces  soon  becomes  perfect,  and 
any  creases  that  may  exist  disappear  of  themselves  after- 
wards. 

When  this  desiccation  is  complete,  the  plate,  covered 
with  the  yellow  monochrome  and  gelatiue  paper,  is  again 
immersed  in  the  bath ; it  remains  for  an  hour,  or  longer 
even,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper  ; after  this 
period  the  monochrome  is  withdrawn  together  with  the 
plate,  and  they  are  separated  in  the  same  way  as  a carbon 
print. 

To  superpose  this  yellow  monochrome  upon  the  blue  one, 
the  latter  is  plunged  into  the  same  gelatine  bath  for  about 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  The  yellow  monochrome,  after 
being  detached  from  the  glass,  is  immersed  again  ; the  two 
monochromes  are  then  withdrawn  from  the  liquid  one  upon 
the  other  in  the  manner  previously  described.  So  that  the 
outlines  may  coincide  exactly,  the  blue  is  slipped  over  the 
yellow,  while  the  print  is  examined  as  a transparency. 
To  follow  the  operation  in  this  way  is  very  easy,  because 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  interposed  between  the  eye 
and  the  double  image.  The  two  monochromes  are  then 
allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

The  third  and  last  monochrome  image  is  applied  in  the 
same  way,  the  two  monochromes  already  upon  paper  being 
cemented  to  the  monochrome  still  upon  glass.  When 
completed,  the  helichromic  image  is  placed  in  cold  water  to 
separate  the  glass  plate ; the  print  is  then  dried,  after  being 
stretched  upon  a frame,  and  is  then  trimmed  and  mounted 
upon  cardboard. 

To  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  monochromes  from 
the  glass,  M.  Ducos  du  ilauron  recommends  the  intro- 
duction into  the  colourless  gelatine  of  a very  minute 
quantity  of  bichromate,  about  half  per  cent,  compared  to 
the  gelatine  dissolved,  and  further  advises  the  exposure  to 
full  daylight  of  the  films  cemented  together. 

This  imperceptible  quantity  of  bichromate  suffices  to 
modify  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  pellicle,  so  as  to  give  it 
au  adhesive  property,  without  which  the  clear  portions  of 
the  image  (by  reason  of  their  thinness)  are  prone  to  hold 
to  the  glass.  Before  immersing  the  monochromes  in  the 
gelatine  bath,  they  should  be  first  bathed  in  cold  water, 
which  removes  from  them  the  light  brown  tint  which  the 
light  has  imparted  to  the  film. 

It  is  easily  understood  that  the  polychromic  image  being 
constituted  by  three  images  superposed,  each  of  them 
ought  to  be  much  less  intense  than  a single  print  would 
be.  The  monochrome  must,  therefore,  be  weak  in  the 
half  tones,  and  a concentrated  bichromate  bath,  together 
with  a short  exposure  to  light  and  thorough  washing  in 
warm  water,  will  give  such  a result. 

Instead  of  pigmented  tissue,  use  may  be  made  of  plates 
properly  prepared  with  pigment,  only  in  this  case  the 
printing  must  take  place  through  the  glass.  The  prints 
thus  obtained  do  not  lack  delicacy  if  care  be  taken  to  use 
sunlight,  and  to  place  the  printing  frames  at  the  bottom  of 
a tube  the  interior  of  which  is  painted  black,  to  prevent 
the  action  of  lateral  rays. 

M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron,  who  is  just  now  in  Paris,  and 
giving  directions  for  the  manufacture  of  apparatus  and 
accessories  which  he  has  till  now  been  in  need  of  in  the 
provincial  town  where  he  resides,  lias  shown  us  several 
specimens  of  his  process,  which  he  proposes  to  present  to 
the  French  Photographic  Society  at  their  first  meeting. 
Among  them  is  a reproduction  from  a portrait  painted  in 
the  last  century,  and  a landscape  from  nature,  which  are 
very  remarkable.  Although  the  prints  are  made  up  of 
thiu  monochromes  only,  all  the  colours  composing  them 
are  very  distinct,  and  the  results  arc  really  most  striking. 
At  the  same  time,  wc  ought  to  say  that  the  specimens  are 
of  very  small  dimensions — about  quarter-plate — and,  so 
far  as  the  printing  is  concerned,  leave  something  to  bo 
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desired.  It  is  on  these  points  more  especially  that 
progress  is  desirable. 

Chance  has  recently  put  into  my  hands  a document 
which  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
photography.  It  is  a note  preserved  by  the  officer  of  the 
fire  brigade  who  directed  the  operations  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fire  at  the  Paris  Diorama  in  1838.  It  is  well  known 
that  Daguerre  was  a distinguished  artist,  and  painter  of 
the  Diorama.  To  show  his  peculiar  genius,  he  constructed 
upon  the  Boulevart  St.  Martin,  on  the  same  spot  where 
to-day  may  be  seen  the  Prince  Eugene  Barracks,  a vast 
building,  next  door  to  which  lie  took  up  his  abode.  When 
the  fire  took  place,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his 
laboratory  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  his  paintings, 
and  that  the  discovery  which  was  about  to  make  him 
famous,  and  of  which  rumours  had  already  got  abroad, 
would  be  entirely  lost,  together  with  his  apparatus,  speci- 
mens, and  manuscripts.  The  document  to  which  we  have 
referred  gives  some  interesting  details  on  the  subject. 
The  officer  commauding  the  fire  brigade  stationed  in  the 
Boulevart  St.  Martin,  having  been  informed  that  a fire  had 
broken  out  at  the  Diorama,  hastened  at  once  to  the  scene, 
together  with  the  detachment  under  his  command.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  spot,  Daguerre  ran  to  him  and 
besought  him  to  let  the  Diorama  burn,  and  to  use  all  his 
efforts  to  prevent  the  flames  from  spreading  to  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  house  adjoining. 

It  was  an  old  house  of  sorry  appearance,  of  which  a great 
many  existed  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  the  flames  were  already  reaching 
the  first  floor.  All  the  inhabitants  had  already  left,  and 
the  place  was  quite  deserted  and  abandoned,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  think  it  worthy  of  attention.  But  the  agitation 
of  Daguerre,  and  the  vehemence  with  which  he  insisted 
upon  his  request,  left  no  doubt  of  the  gravity  of  the 
matter,  especially  as  he  was  too  much  interested  in  the 
affair  to  give  false  information.  The  officer  therefore 
carried  out  his  desires,  and,  without  abandoning  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  fire,  directed  the  jets  from  two  pumps  to 
be  played  upon  the  house  in  question,  and  the  effect  of 
these  were  such  as  to  preserve  the  building,  so  that  after 
a little  while  the  officer  and  two  of  his  men  were  enabled 
to  penetrate  upstairs  to  the  fifth  floor.  The  stairs  were 
so  narrow  and  steep,  and  the  air  so  stifling,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Daguerre  to  follow  them,  and,  arrived  at 
the  top,  they  broke  open  with  a blow  from  their  hatchets 
the  door  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  This 
miserable  little  chamber  was  Daguerre’s  atelier.  They 
found  the  optical  instruments,  drawings,  manuscripts,  &e., 
as  also  the  apparatus,  intact.  All  the  objects  were  rapidly 
placed  in  boxes  with  care,  and  when  Daguerre  found  his 
way  upstairs  shortly  afterwards,  and  penetrated  to  his 
laboratory,  his  joy  in  finding  the  precious  fruits  of  his  long 
researches  unconsumed  and  uninjured  knew  no  bounds. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  publication  of  the  discovery 
was  rendered  possible  the  following  year  by  Francois 
Arago,  and  that  the  public  was  placed  in  possession  of  an 
invention  which  had  such  important  results. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


A RAPID  DRY-PLATE  PROCESS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  II.  J.  NEWTON.* 

At  a previous  meeting  I alluded  to  the  fact  that  a collo- 
dion containing  a chloride  was  better  adapted  for  making 
dry  plates  than  ordinary  bromo-iodized  collodion,  especi- 
ally if  alkaline  development  was  to  be  used.  In  continu- 
ing my  experiments  in  that  direction  I found  that  plates  pre- 
pared with  a collodion  containing  a chloride  were  peculiar, 
inasmuch  that  a plain  pvrogallic  acid  solution  would  develop 
a picture  with  about  the  same  exposure  as  that  of  a 
wet  plate.  The  image  was  always  very  thin  and  delicate, 
but  full  of  detail,  and  readily  responded  to  the  action  of 

* Read  before  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute. 
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acid  pyro  and  silver,  so  that  no  great  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  negatives  of  sufficient  density.  I found, 
however,  that  a slight  trace  of  alkali,  with  a trace  also  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  facilitated  the  development.  It 
brought  up  a much  stronger  negative  at  first,  and  much 
less  labour  was  required  to  obtain  the  proper  density. 

I had  at  the  same  time  compounded  a new  preservative, 
the  result  of  experiments  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  has  much  to  do  with  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
the  plates.  I therefore  propose  to  give  in  detail  the  whole 
process,  with  the  formula  for  the  collodion  which  I 
have  found  to  be  the  best. 

First  the  collodion  formula.  I use 

Alcohol  and  ether  in  equal  parts. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...  ...  grs  to  the  oz. 

Chloride  of  calcium  1 „ „ 

Iodide  of  cadmium  4J  „ ,, 

Dissolve  the  salts  in  the  alcohol  in  the  order  given ; when 
dissolved,  add  the  cotton.  A short-fibre  cotton  should  be 
procured  if  possible.  Five  grains  to  the  ounce  will  ordi- 
narily be  found  to  answer.  If  the  cotton  is  perfectly  free 
from  acid,  collodion  so  prepared  will  keep  for  a year  or 
two  without  any  change  for  the  worse.  Before  using,  it 
should  be  rendered  an  orange  colour  with  a scale  of  iodine. 
I have  made  beautiful  negatives  with  it  when  only  a few 
hours  old. 

I would  state  here  that  I have  compounded  a collodion 
for  out-door  wet  plates  with  the  same  salts  in  different 
proportions,  using  half  a grain  of  the  bromide,  the  same 
quantity  of  chloride,  and  five  and  a-half  grains  of  iodine, 
which  I designate  my  No.  2.  The  mixing  of  the  No.  1 
and  No.  2 in  equal  quantities  forms  what  1 call  my  No.  3. 
In  my  experiments  with  some  forty  differently  salted 
collodions,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  are  decidedly 
the  most  sensitive.  I am  sustained  in  my  conclusions  by 
some  of  our  most  experienced  photographers,  both  in  and 
out -door  workers.  The  No.  2 is,  however,  preferred  for 
out-door  work  to  No.  1 or  No.  3,  unless  the  picture  to  be 
taken  is  mostly  in  shadow,  when  No.  1 or  No.  3 would  be 
more  suitable. 

In  making  dry  plates,  a bath  should  boused  which  gives 
good  brilliant  negatives  when  wet.  The  plates  should 
remain  in  the  bath  about  five  minutes;  when  taken  out 
they  should  be  plunged  into  an  upright  bath  of  distilled 
water.  If  they  are  laid  into  a horizontal  dish,  the  iodide 
of  silver  formed  by  the  small  portion  of  negative  bath 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  water,  will  precipitate  into  the  surface  of  the 
collodion  film,  and  result  in  producing  innumerable  pin- 
holes when  the  plate  is  developed.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  stress  laid  upon  the  importance  of  using  pure  water 
for  the  first  washings.  This  has  been  reiterated  by  every 
successful  dry  plate  worker  who  has  written  on  the  subject, 
and  yet  I frequently  find  photographers  expressing  disgust 
at  the  result  of  their  efforts  with  dry  plates,  when  failure 
has  been  due  entirely  to  a disregard  of  this  important 
injunction.  When  reliable  distilled  water  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, water  obtained  by  melting  ice  will  answer.  Besides 
the  upright  bath,  I use  two  horizontal  dishes  of  distilled 
water.  By  so  doing  I keep  four  plates  in  the  work,  and 
finish  one  every  five  minutes,  or  the  time  it  takes  a plate 
in  the  negative  bath,  thereby  losing  no  time.  A plate 
is  taken  from  the  negative  bath  and  placed  in  the 
upright  water  bath,  another  plate  flowed  with  collodion, 
and  placed  in  the  negative  bath.  The  plate  in  the  upright 
water  bath  is  then  removed  to  one  of  the  horizontal  dishes. 
This  is  continued  until  both  horizontal  dishes  contain 
plates,  when  there  will  be  four  plates  in  the  work.  I then 
take  the  first  plate  from  the  last  horizontal  dish  ami  give 
it  a slight  washing  under  the  tap,  and  then  place  it  in  a 
dish  containing  a four-grain  solution  of  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, where  it  remains  until  I remove  a plate  from  the 
negative  bath  and  coat  another.  The  plate  is  then  taken 


from  the  salt  solution,  washed  under  the  tap,  and  placed 
in  a disii  containing  the  preservative,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  one  or  two  minutes — the  time  is  not  material — 
it  is  then  taken  out,  and  the  back  wiped  with  a sponge  and 
set  up  to  dry. 

I have  found  that  the  drying  is  much  facilitated  by 
wiping  the  back.  1 have  observed  that  the  collodion  side 
of  a negative  never  dries  while  the  back  is  wet.  This  fact 
would  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  those  requiring  long 
exposures  with  wet  plates.  By  placing  a wet  piece  of 
blotting-paper  over  the  back  of  the  sensitized  plate  the 
drying  of  the  collodion  film  could  be  prevented  for  a long 
time.  It  is  important  that  the  drying  of  the  plates  should 
not  be  retarded,  and  the  sooner  the  drying  is  effected  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  better.  The  solution  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  can  be  used  several  times. 

My  preservative  solution  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Water  10  ounces 

Tannin  ...  ...  ...  ...  50  grains 

Laudanum  ...  1 drachm 

The  addition  of  laudanum  to  the  tannin  solution  pro- 
duces a precipitate  of  the  gum  in  the  tannin.  I thought, 
at  first,  it  was  the  opium  contained  in  the  laudanum ; l 
found  it,  however,  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  I therefore 
concluded  it  came  from  the  tannin  solution.  This  precipi- 
tation should  be  filtered  out,  and  then  fifty  grains  of 
pulverized  gum-arabic  added.  If  the  gum  is  added  before 
the  laudanum  there  will  be  no  precipitate  formed,  and  the 
resulting  compound  will  not  answer  the  same  purpose. 

After  the  solution  has  been  again  filtered  it  is  ready  for 
use.  I have  made  good  negatives  with  plates  prepared  by 
the  foregoing  process  in  five  to  ten  seconds’  exposure, 
which  was  quite  as  quick  as  a wet  plate  negative  could  be 
made  under  the  same  conditions. 

To  develop,  I use  two  wide-mouth  vials,  holding  about 
two  ounces  each.  Into  one  I put  one  drop  of  a solution 
of  aqua  ammonia,  half  water,  and  one  drop  of  a ten-grain 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium ; into  the  other  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  a three-grain  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid.  I first  wash  the  plate  thoroughly,  and 
flow  over  it  the  plain  pyro  solution  several  times,  and  then 
pour  it  into  the  bottle  containing  the  ammonia  and  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  and  then  flow  again  over  the  plate. 
The  image  comes  up  instantly,  full  of  detail,  if  the  exposure 
has  been  rightly  timed.  When  this  development  has 
proceeded  far  enough,  it  is  washed  off,  and  the  plate  flowed 
with  a weak  solution  of  citric  or  acetic  acid  to  neutralize 
the  ammonia.  The  image  can  then  be  brought  to  the 
proper  strength,  either  by  the  ordinary  acid  pyro  solution, 
or  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  tannin.  1 use  the  latter,  as  it 
is  the  most  convenient.  It  keeps  for  a long  time,  and  is 
the  most  energetic.  I mix  it,  six  grains  each,  to  the  ounce 
of  pyro  and  tannin ; usually  using  half  that  strength.  It 
is,  however,  very  convenient  to  have  it  the  full  strength, 
as  it  is  a powerful  developer  and  gives  fine  negatives 
with  these  plates  without  the  alkali,  giving  about  twice 
the  exposure.  I fix  the  negatives  in  a strong  hypo  solution, 
made  a little  acid  with  acetic  acid.  The  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  hypo  will  prevent 
the  reduction  of  the  negative  in  fixing. 

There  has  been  some  objection  to  gum-arabic  in  the 
preservative,  on  account  of  a tendency  which  the  negatives 
have  to  blister  when  being  developed  where  it  is  used.  I 
have  experienced,  however,  no  trouble  of  this  kind,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  exceeding  small  quantity  of  alkali 
employed.  If,  however,  any  should  object  to  using  the 
gum,  they  will  find  an  excellent  substitute  in  sugar  of  milk 
ten  grains  and  grape-sugar  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
preservative.  I always  use  albumen  (sixteen  ounces  of 
water  to  the  albumen  from  one  egg)  for  a substratum  for 
my  plates,  and  have  experienced  no  trouble  from  blisters 
with  either  the  gum  or  sugar  of  milk. 
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IMPROVING  NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir, — As  there  is  so  much  done  at  the  present  time 
in  negative  retouching,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  the 
following  plan,  which,  if  you  approve,  may  be  recommended 
to  your  numerous  readers  : — 

Take  a good  B or  BB  pencil,  and  with  a sharp  penknife 
scrape  off  some  of  the  lead  free  from  grit,  aud  by  means  of 
a small  stump  (say  No.  1 or  2,  which  may  be  had  of  any 
dealer  in  artist’s  materials),  apply  a little  of  it  to  any  part 
of  the  negative  which  requires  intensifying,  and  gently  rub 
it  on.  If  the  negative  is  an  old  one,  and  the  varnish  quite 
hard  and  dry,  breathe  on  it  before  applying  the  lead.  Faulty 
places  in  backgrounds  may  be  much  improved,  and  it  is 
especially  useful  in  giving  delicacy  to  the  face  when  the 
negative  is  not  sufficiently  dense. 

It  is  possible  others  have  already  tried  this  method,  but 
I am  not  aware  of  it. — I am,  dear  sir.  yours  truly, 

Nailsea,  nr.  Bristol , llh  October.  John  D.  Waymouth. 


IMAGE  BEFORE  DEVELOPING. 

Sir, — In  reading  last  week’s  News  I find  an  account  of  an 
undeveloped  dry  plate  showing  a visible  image  by  reflected 
light,  and  being  described  as  an  unusual  case  I am  led  to 
trouble  you  with  my  experience  in  that  line. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  last,  knowing  I was  going  to 
the  seaside  for  a week  or  two,  1 thought  of  taking  the 
camera  with  me,  and  having  last  year  got  into  trouble  with 
the  wet  process  (or,  rather,  with  the  materials).  I thought  of 
trying  the  dry  this  time,  and  did  so  with  no  better  success. 

On  August  11th  I prepared  about  a dozen  each  of  quarter 
and  half  plates  by  a process  described  by  Mr.  Davies  in  the 
Photographic  News  of  June  12th,  1874,  pago  285.  I 
carried  out  all  the  instructions  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
the  only  uncertain  thing  being  that  I used  Allsopp's  bitter 
ale  (strong  sweet  ale  is  described  in  the  formula).  After 
the  plates  had  been  prepared  a few  days,  I tried  one  or  two 
behind  a negative  in  a printing  frame  without  any  kind  of 
backing,  and  was  quite  surprised,  on  removing  the  plate 
after  sixteen  seconds’  exposure,  to  find  an  impression  quite 
distinct  by  reflected  light.  I then  tried  to  develop  it  more 
than  it  was,  out  could  make  no  job  of  it,  the  plate  getting 
fogged  all  over  after  a minute  or  two. 

I have  exposed  the  plates  several  times  since  with  the 
same  results — in  fact,  this  morning  I cut  a plate  in  three 
pieces,  and  exposed  two  of  them  each  about  two  minutes, 
and  they  showed  the  visible  image  just  the  same  as  the 
others ; but  I cannot  make  a job  of  the  developing.  I have 
about  two  or  three  plates  left,  and  shall  save  them  till  a 
future  time. — Yours  obediently,  B.  D. 

London , October  loth. 

[The  presence  of  a visible  image  on  dry  plates  coated  with 
an  organic  preservative  is  by  no  means  uncommon  : it  has, 
indeed,  occasionally  been  seen  with  a wet  plate.  As  a rule, 
it  indicates  over-exposure.  In  our  correspondent’s  case  of 
contact  printing  we  think  it  indicates  over-exposure,  and 
the  fogging  on  development  is,  doubtless,  from  the  same 
cause. — Ed.] 


THE  CRAWSHAY  AWARDS. 

Dear  Sir, — Is  there  not  some  error  in  the  award  of  the 
Crawshay  prize  for  enlargements? 

» In  the  published  circular  containing  the  final  announce- 
ment of  the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  intending  com- 
petitors, it  is  expressly  statod  that  “ slight  touching  or 
spotting,  such  as  is  now  customary  to  apply  to  negatives  or 
prints  that  are  not  professedly  retouched,  is  allowed,  but 
worked-up  prints  will  be  disqualified.  This  having  been  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  insisted  upon,  it  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  surprise  to  many  photographers,  as  well  as  myself, 


to  find  the  prize  awarded  for  professedly  worked-up  enlarge- 
ments, such  enlargements  being  advertised  as  exhibited  in 
illustration  of  a patented  method  of  finishing  or  working  up 
ordinary  photographs ; the  enlarged  photographs  themselves 
not  being  the  work  of  the  exhibitor,  who  only  claims  the 
method  of  finishing.  I have  no  word  to  say  in  dispraise  of 
Mr.  Ferranti’s  process  for  finishing  photographs,  my  only 
object  beiug  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  judges 
have  entirely  ignored  the  terms  laid  down  by  Mr.  Crawslmv, 
and  accepted  as  binding  by  the  competitors. 

Under  these  circumstances  I enter  my  protest  against  the 
award  to  Mr.  Ferranti,  the  pictures  shown  by  him  being 
clearly  disqualified,  accordiug  to  the  plainly  expressed  terms 
of  the  invitation  to  competitors. — I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Hackney , October  14.  B.  J.  Edwards. 

[Mr.  Edwards  is  curiously  in  error.  He  mixes  up,  in  an 
unjustifiable  manner,  an  advertisement  by  Mr.  Ferranti,  in 
relation  to  a mode  of  finishing  photographs,  with  Mr. 
Ferranti’s  pictures  sent  in  to  compete  for  the  prize  for 
enlargements.  He  then  proceeds  to  affirm  that  the  enlarge- 
ments in  question  were  not  Mr.  Ferranti’s  own  work.  This 
may  be  so,  or  not ; but  the  judges  have  no  more  evidence  of 
the  matter  than  they  have  that  the  pictures  sent  in  by  any 
competitor  were  or  were  not  his  own  work.  Finally,  he 
quotes  as  Mr.  Crawshay’s  conditions  certain  conditions 
which  Mr.  Crawshay  did  not  make.  The  passage  quoted  is 
from  the  advertisement  of  last  year,  referring  to  last  year’s 
pictures,  aud,  by  some  inadvertence,  copied  in  a circular  sent 
out  by  the  Photographic  Society  a few  days  before  the  exhi- 
bition. Not  one  of  Mr.  Crawshay’s  announcements  in 
relation  to  the  present  competition  (of  which  several  have 
appeared  during  the  year)  make  any  statement  as  to  retouched 
prints  being  disqualified. — Ed.] 


TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  again  permit  me  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Technical  Exhibition  Meeting  of  the  South 
London  Photographic  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Hall,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  on  Thursday 
evening,  October  29th,  at  seven  o’clock.  This  meeting  is 
intended  for  the  exhibition  of  apparatus  and  appliauces, 
the  reading  of  short  papers,  illustrated  with  specimens,  and 
demonstration  of  experiments  and  processes,  together  with 
the  exhibition  of  results  of  secret  and  patented  processes. 
The  following  rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
for  the  regulation  of  the  business  : — 

All  papers  to  be  read  mast  be  received  by  the  secretary 
at  his  residence  on  or  before  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

Exhibitors  wishing  to  work  processes  or  experiments 
must  acquaint  the  secretary  with  the  probable  length  of 
time  required. 

Questions  may  bo  asked,  and  information  given,  in 
relation  to  the  matter  before  the  meeting,  but  no  discussion 
will  be  permitted. 

Every  article  must  have  attached  to  it  an  explanatory 
label,  or  short  description  of  its  use. 

All  articles  must  be  sent  carriage  paid  (with  instructions 
for  return)  to  the  place  of  meeting,  not  later  than  three 
o’clock  on  the  28th. 

Auy  further  explanation  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
secretary. — Yours  faithfully,  Edwin  Cocking,  Hon.  Sec. 

57,  Queen's  Road,  Peckham , S.E. 


Procwbiugs  of  Sorictifs. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  twefth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  6,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr. 
It.  G.  Muir,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  and  out-door  meetings  were  read 
and  approved,  aud  Messrs.  Alexander  Asher,  John  Thompson,  and 
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Alexander  Henderson  (of  Montreal)  were  admitted  ordinary 

members. 

Mr.  Turnbull  read  a paper,  entitled  “A  Few  Words  on  the 
Beer  and  Albumen  Process  ” (see  page  495.) 

Mr.  Matheson  had  wrought  the  process  almost  exclusively,  and 
succeeded  better  with  it  than  with  any  other.  He  had  tried  the 
addition  of  silver,  as  now  recommended  by  Mr.  Davies,  but 
he  really  could  not  find  any  difference  between  plates  prepared 
with  it,  and  those  prepared  in  the  older  way.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  what  he  considered  a curious  fact — i.e., 
that  at  the  time  the  process  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Davies,  he  got 
pictures  with  exposures  of  two  and  three  minutes ; but  that 
gradually  the  necessary  exposure  had  been  increased,  until  at  the 
present  time  at  least  three  times  as  long  was  required.  He 
wondered  whether  the  beer  made  now  differed  from  that  of  six  or 
eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Yerburv  had  not  much  experience  in  dry  plate  work,  but 
what  he  had  done  was  with  Davies'  process.  He  had  tried  both 
with  and  without  the  addition  of  silver,  and  was  quite  certain  that 
the  former  was  the  best.  The  plates  were  not  only  more  rapid, 
but  the  resulting  negatives  were  of  better  quality. 

Dr.  Thompson  had  not  done  much  in  dry  plates  this  season,  but 
what  he  had,  had  been  by  Davies’  method,  and  he  had  found  it 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  He  had  worked  exactly  according  to 
the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Davies,  except  that  he  had  somewhat 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  plate  during  development.  His  plan 
was  to  dip  the  plate  in  a tray  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water, 
and,  after  washing,  to  place  it  in  a dish  of  water,  heated  to  about 
45°  C.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a solution  of  plain  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  the  development  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  in  ordinary  iron 
development. 

Dr.  Nicor,  thought  Mr.  Turnbull  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  albumen  resulted  in  a mere 
mechanical  mixture.  There  was  in  reality  a very  complicated 
reaction,  which,  amongst  other  results,  gave  a limpidity  to  the 
albumen,  by  the  partial  breaking  up  of  the  cellules  of  which  it 
was  partly  composed.  He  had  experimented  more  or  less  with 
nearly  every  dry  process  that  had  been  introduced,  and  had  pro- 
duced fairly  good  negatives  with  them  all ; but  when  he  wanted 
nctures,  rather  than  experiments,  he  bad  for  years  trusted  to 
)avics’  in  preference  to  all  others.  He  could  easily  understand 
how  Mr.  Turnbull  might  make  a series  of  comparative  experiments, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  addition  of  silver  gave  no 
additional  sensitiveness.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
very  much,  in  all  processes,  lay  in  the  development,  and  that  it 
was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  two  modifications,  developed  in  the 
same  way,  would  give  only  similar  results,  while,  by  some  altera- 
tion in  the  method  of  bringing  out  the  image,  one  might  be  found 
very  much  more  rapid  than  the  other.  In  the  case  in  point,  he 
knew  that  the  plates  prepared  with  silver  in  the  beer  could,  by 
very  slight  modification  in  the  method  of  developing,  bear  a 
reduction  of  nearly  a half  in  the  time  of  exposure.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Matheson  in  thinking  that  the  plates  required  a 
much  longer  exposure  now  than  they  did  ten  years  ago.  but  he 
did  not  think  it  was  caused  by  any  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the 
material  used.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a 
generally  higher  cultivation  of  the  knowledge  of  what  really 
constituted  a good  negative,  as  he  believed  that  many  of  the  hard, 
patched  negatives — the  result  of  the  short  exposures  of  that 
period — would  not  now  be  thought  worth  varnishing. 

Mr.  Davies  said  that  he  had  never  said  that  the  beer  and  albu- 
men was  a rapid  process,  and  if  it  had  been,  he  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not  like  rapid  dry  processes,  as 
whenever  we  have  great  sensitiveness,  we  have,  as  a natural  result, 
great  uncertainty.  He  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Turnbull’s  experi- 
ments were  quite  correct  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  but  he  believed 
that  nearly  everything  in  connection  with  rapidity  depended  on 
the  development,  or  on  the  addition  to  the  film  of  something  by 
which  it  would  be  promoted  ; and  he  thought  that  the  silver 
which  he  added  to  the  beer  acted  in  that  way.  He  had  brought 
one  or  two  negatives,  however,  to  show  what  could  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  rapidity  with  beer  and  albumen,  if  rapidity  was 
really  wanted.  He  then  handed  round  three  pairs  of  negatives, 
one  of  each  being  by  beer  and  albumen,  and  one  by  wet  collodion. 
Each  pair  had  been  exposed  simultaneously,  the  preservative  of 
the  first  and  second  being  made  decidedly  alkaline,  and  the  third, 
after  preparation,  thoroughly  fumed  with  ammonia.  The  first  two 
had  been  exposed  ten  seconds,  and  were  both  under-exposed,  but 
the  dry  plate  contained  considerably  more  detail  than  the  wet. 
The  second  pair  had  received  an  exposure  of  eighteen  seconds ; 
both  were  fully  out,  but  he  dry  plate  was  decidedly  the  better  of 


the  two.  The  third  pair,  the  dry  one  of  which  had  been  fumed, 
were  exposed  for  only  one  and  a-half  seconds;  the  wet  plate  was 
considerably  under-exposed,  but  the  dry  one  showed  full  detail 
and  quite  sufficient  printing  density,  the  clouds  especially  being 
very  fine.  In  reply  to  several  questions,  Mr.  Davies  said  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  many  experiments  as  yet  with  the 
fumed  plates.  He  found,  however,  that  after  fuming,  the  plates 
required  to  stand  for  at  least  four  hours  before  exposure.  He 
promised  to  continue  his  experiments,  and  report  the  results  at  a 
future  meeting. 

Mr.  Davies  then  read  a paper,  “ The  Spirit  of  the  Journals  ” 
(see  page  49G  ),  which  created  some  amusement,  and  for  which  he 
received  a vote  of  thanks.  A donation  of  a number  of  very  fine 
prints  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Montreal,  was  presented  to  the 
album  of  the  society ; and  Mr.  Yerbury  also  contributed  some  fine 
specimens  of  his  work  at  one  of  the  outdoor  meetings,  one  of  them 
including  a capital  group  of  the  members  present. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Neilson,  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded 
toj  Mr.  Turnbull  for  his  paper,  and  to  Messrs.  Henderson  and 
Yerbury  for  their  donations,  and  the  meeting  shortly  afterwards 
adjourned  till  the  first  Wednesday  in  November,  when  the  annual 
general  meeting  will  take  place. 


Tiie  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  management  was  held  at 
the  offices,  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  7th, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Bird  in  the  chair.  After  the  routine  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  treasurer,  announced  the  receipt  of 
five  guineas  from  Mr.  Bedford,  who  has  signified  his  intention  of 
becoming  an  annual  subscriber  of  one  guinea. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  twelve  12  bv  10 
photographs  from  Mr.  Warwick  Brooks,  of  Manchester;  twenty- 
five  large  and  thirty-six  cartes  from  Mr.  Rejlander  ; and  thirty-six 
assorted  sizes  from  Mr.  Stillman,  as  prizes  in  the  Art  Union 
Distribution,  which  a sub-committee  were  appointed  to  organise 
and  carry  out. 

The  secretary  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Attw'ood,  instructed 
to  write  to  the  council  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  to  ask  if  they  would  grant  one  day  during  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Bird  having  vacated  the  chair,  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board  of  management,  vice  Mr.  Croughton,  who  had  resigned 
on  account  of  leaving  London  for  Lowestoft.  Mr.  Bird  having 
resumed  the  chair,  the  secretary  presented  an  application,  duly 
signed  by  two  members  of  the  association,  from  a photographer 
for  relief.  The  application  stated  that  he  had  been  in  business  for 
himself  nine  and  a-half  years,  and  was  now  in  distress  on  account 
of  an  illness  of  eighteen  months,  the  whole  of  which  time  he  had 
been  unable  to  do  much  work.  He  has  a wife  and  eight  children 
(the  eldest  thirteen)  dependent  upon  him.  All  his  apparatus  had 
been  pawned  for  food,  and  his  landlord  had  distrained  for  rent. 
Although  not  a member  of  the  association,  the  board  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  a case  ■worthy  of  consideration, 
and,  after  hearing  further  particulars  from  the  two  members  who 
had  signed  the  application,  the  sum  of  £5  was  voted  to  him. 

Fourteen  new  members  were  proposed  for  election,  and  on  the 
secretary  reporting  that  their  references  were  satisfactory,  they 
were  duly  admitted  as  members. 

The  secretary,  who  had  been  acting  as  treasurer  pro  tern., 
on  handing  over  the  banking  accounts  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  trea- 
surer, submitted  a balance  sheet  of  affairs  which  showed  that  since 
the  commencement  of  the  movement  the  receipts  had  been 
£45  14s.  2d.  The  payments  for  advertising,  stationery,  rent,  &c., 
£21  18s.  8d.,  leaving  a balance  in  the  London  and  County  Bank  of 
£22  19s.  6d.,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  16s. 

This  concluded  the  business,  and  the  board  adjourned  till  the 
4th  of  November.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

14,  South  Street,  Bromley , Kent. 


5DaIk  m t&t  Sht&w. 

Photographic  Registration  of  Ocean  Temperature. — 
Dr.  Neumayer  has  presented  to  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Berlin  a photographic  apparatus  for  determining  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  currents  at  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean.  There 
are  many  ingenious  peculiarities  about  the  apparatus,  but  it  is 
essentially  a thermometer  fixed  in  a copper  bottle,  with  a piece 
of  photographic  paper  on  one  side  of  it,  and  charcoal  points  as 
the  terminal  poles  of  an  electrical  apparatus.  At  any  desired 
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depth  the  connection  is  made  with  the  battery,  and  the 
electric  light  produced  marks  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  on  the  photographic  paper. 

The  Weather  in  Enamelling  Prints.— Mr.  I.  B.  Webster 
says,  in  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  : — “ To  insure  success 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  every  branch  of  the  process.  I 
find  that  several  different  methods  for  preparing  tho  plate 
(glass)  for  enamelling  aro  published,  and  presume  that  all  are 
equally  good  in  the  hands  of  those  who  use  them.  What  1 
particularly  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the  fact  of  such  a great 
difference  in  securing  a complete  divorcement  in  all  cases  ; you 
may  for  ten  days  produce  perfect  surfaces  in  every  instance, 
and  all  at  once  you  lose  everything  in  consequence  of  the  print 
adhering  to  the  glass.  Now  the  query  comes  up,  why  the 
difference?  Watch  the  barometer,  and  act  according  to  its 
rising  or  falling  propensities.  To  insure  a perfect  clearing 
from  the  plate,  the  photograph  must  be  perfectly  dry  before 
the  mount  is  applied  to  it,  and  then  both  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  separate  them.  Artificial 
heat  is  not  altogether  reliable  unless  applied  as  a general 
heater — for  instance,  similar  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  that, 

too,  very  gradual.  A violent  heat  will  spoil  all.  A ‘ hint  to 
the  wise  being  sufficient,’  1 forbear  to  enlarge.” 

Substitute  for  an  Argentometer.— A correspondent  of 
the  English  Mechanic  says: — “Obtain  an  Allsopp’s  Minim 
Meter,  which  is  a glass  instrument,  like  a syringe,  graduated 
up  to  60  minims  (480  of  which  equal  ono  ounce  of  distilled 
water  at  60°  Fah.).  Make  a stock  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  34^  grains  to  1 ounce  of  distilled  water.  Then  take 
up,  by  means  of  the  minim  meter,  100  minims  of  the  bath  to 
be  tested,  and  convey  it  to  a test  tube  ; rinse  the  minim  meter 
with  pure  water,  take  up  60  minims  ot  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  then  eject  it  carefully  into  the  100  minims  of 
bath.  As  the  drops  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution  pass  into 
the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  a white  flocculent  precipitate  of 
chloride  of  silver  will  be  formed.  Hold  the  test  tube  by  tho 

top,  and  shake  it  briskly  sideways ; this  causes  the  precipitate 
to  settle  rapidly.  Bo  caroful  not  to  add  too  much  chloride  of 
sodium  at  first,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  an  excess. 
When  the  liquid  above  the  precipitate  in  the  tube  appears  of  a 
bluish-white  or  milky  tinge,  it  is  very  near  saturation,  and  the 
test  solution  should  be  added  drop  by  drop  until  no  precipitate 
or  cloudiness  appears.  The  process  is  then  complete,  tho 
number  of  minims  of  test  solution  expended  representing  the 
strength  of  the  bath  in  grains  per  ounce — that  is,  supposing 
20  minims  of  test  solution  are  left  unused,  then  40  minims 
have  been  expended,  and  tho  bath  is,  therefore,  40  grains  to 
the  ounce.  Of  course,  if  tho  bath  is  more  than  60  grains,  the 
60  minims  of  test  will  be  used,  and  more  will  bo  required  from 
the  stock.  The  above  process  is  perfectly  reliable  ; the  minim 
meter  is  useful  for  other  purposes.  The  argentometer  costs 
twice  as  much,  and  is  not  reliable — except  with  a newly  made 
bath,  when  it  is  not  required,  as  the  strength  is  known.  The 
value  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  used  will  probably  never  exceed 
one  penny  for  each  test,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  produced 
can  be  put  with  tho  other  residues,  to  be  reduced  at  homo  or 
sent  to  the  refiners,  as  convenient.” 


farcsgou&nttf). 

Marshal  Henry. — Artists’  lay  figures  are  of  various  kinds  and  of 
every  size,  from  about  a foot  high  to  life-size.  They  are  also  of 
different  degrees  of  complexity  and  value.  The  best  are  perfectly 
articulated  like  a human  figure,  and  may  be  made  to  assume  almost 
any  position  of  limb,  body,  or  head,  so  that  when  duly  draped  they 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a human  figure.  There  is 
no  attempt  made,  as  a rule,  to  give  a face  of  any  special  character, 
and  for  expression  you  must  depend  entirely  on  the  living  model. 
Lay  figures  can  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  artists’  materials, 
and  the  prices  will  vary  from  a few  shillings  to  a few  pounds. 

H.  M.  M. — The  ordinary  method  of  making  chloride  of  gold  by 
means  of  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  may  be  applied  to  alloyed  samples 
as  well  as  to  pure  gold.  If  the  alloy  be  silver,  it  will  ho  thrown 
down  as  insoluble  chloride  in  the  process  ; if  it  be  copper,  it  will 
remain  in  solution,  and  will  do  no  harm.  Wc  have  often  given 
instructions  in  the  News  and  in  the  Year-Books  for  making 
chloride  of  gold.  If  you  cannot  find  a reference,  write  again,  and 
we  will  help  you. 

W.  A.  B. — If  you  had  carefully  read  the  articles  in  question,  you 
would  have  seen  that  in  the  third  or  fourth  of  them  we  explained 
that  sal  soda  is  the  American  colloquialism  for  common  carbonate 
of  soda. 
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Enamel. — Unless  you  are  fauiilar  with  tho  operations  in  collodion 
making,  you  can  buy  what  you  require  better  and  cheaper.  If  you 
can  buy  good  pyroxyline,  which  should  be  made  at  a low  tempe- 
rature, and  so  give  a homy  collodion,  you  may  succeed.  Take 
methylated  ether  and  methylated  spirit  in  equal  proportions,  and 
dissolve  pyroxyline  therein.  It  is  difficult  to  state  definite  propor- 
tions, as  this  will  be  much  governed  by  the  quality  of  the 
pyroxyline.  About  four  or  five  grains  to  each  ounce  of  mixed 
solvents  will  answer  with  some  samples,  whilst  with  others 
nearly  double  the  proportion  may  be  required. 

J.  L. — We  are  not  aware  of  any  method  whereby  you  can  secure  a 
certain  title,  like  that  you  mention,  for  sole  application  to  your 
studio. 

Collodio-Bromide. — You  had  better  follow  the  details  given  by 
Mr.  Cooper  in  our  Year-Book.  For  the  emulsion  you  may  use 
the  formula  you  mention.  The  uranium  salt  is  added  when  the 
emulsion  is  mixed. 

Beneitcio. — The  News  will  doubtless  aid  you  best  in  securing  the 
material  you  require;  or  the  Year-Book  will  give  you  much  of 
it  in  a condensed  form.  If  you  can  obtain  a copy  of  the  British 
Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1867,  you  will  find  almost  every- 
thing in  the  form  you  require  it.  The  article  was  printed  in 
various  articles  of  the  N ews  in  the  volume  for  1867. 

The  Crawshay  Competition. — The  “Little  Man  in  Green” 
sends  us  a long  and  interesting  letter  setting  forth  his  grievances 
as  a disappointed  man,  misled  by  the  circular  issued  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society.  Our  correspondent  states  that  he  followed  this 
circular  accurately,  and  then  found  that  his  pictures  were  dis- 
qualified by  their  size.  He  says : — “ I suppose  I am  not  the  only 
photographer  who  has  been  misled  over  the  No.  3 piize  in  the 
Crawshay  competition.  I am  quite  aware  that,  seeing  that  the 
announcement  in  the  circular  of  the  19th  September  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  advertisement  in  the  Year-Book,  1 ought  to  have 
paused  awhile.  But  I am  one  of  those  who  do  things  impulsively, 
and  as  time  was  short  there  was  no  room  or  time  to  doubt  but 
that  the  circular  meant  what  it  said.  So  I set  to  work  and  finished 
three  oj-inch  heads,  and  was  happy  —supremely  so ; so  happy, 
in  fact,  that  I told  my  wife  I should  take  my  holiday  at  once,  and 
run  ever  to  Paris  and  see  how  nos  intimes  were  getting  on.  ‘ I 
have  been  and  gone  and  done  it,’  as  the  boy  said  when  he  broke 
the  lamp.  I enjoyed  myself  awfully,  did  everything  and  every- 
where, and  was  done  by  everybody  everywhere.  Still,  if  1 had  a 
sad  moment,  that  very  sadness  was  pleasant,  for  my  thoughts 
would  revert  to  my  darling  5£-inch  heads,  and  visions  of  Mr. 
Crawshay's  cheque  for  .€26  possibly  lured  me  on  into  expenditure 
just  a little  over  what  my  home  ruler  advised  me  to  indulge  in.  I 
have  returned,  and  only  to  find  my  prospects  blasted,  and  my 
fondest  and  most  cherished  hopes  crushed.  Misfits  by  one  inch 
and  a-quarter.  Thanks  to  whom  ? But  no ; though  Bombastes 
Furioso  was  a fool  to  me  when  the  News  was  brought  me,  I must 
try  and  get  cool.  It  will  be  some  time  ere  I am  fit  for  civilized 
society,  I feel  sure — I am  so  very  impulsive.  1 shall  now  return 
to  my  country  home,  as  London  has,  for  the  moment,  no  charms 
for  me  ; and  I shall  commit  my  pictures  to  the  flames,  and  then, 
when  this  act  of  cremation  has  been  accomplished,  I shall  return 
to  town,  and  pull  your  house  in  Suffolk  Street  pell-mell  about  your 
ears  in  the  interest  of  my  ‘ brudder  blacks  ’ who  may  chance  to  be 
hung  within  those  walls.  Let  the  judges  look  to  it.  This  year  I 
meant  exhibiting,  as  I see  a chance  of  impartiality,  which  will  be, 
in  my  estimation,  a refreshing  treat.  Let  Justice,  for  a change, 
be  deaf  instead  of  blind,  and  se  not  able  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  but  to  look  at  the  general  artistic,  effects,  and  the 
simplicity  with  which  those  effects  are  produced,  and  so  encourage 
gentlemen  in  our  profession  to  aim  at  something  higher  than  the 
mere  perfecting  of  the  most  mechanical  branch  of  their  studio 
work.  I think  the  end  should  be  held  to  justify  the  means,  and 
then  our  exhibitions  would  contain  gems  indeed.  Last,  year’s 
exhibition  of  direct  life-sized  ghosts  proved  to  me  that  if  a man 
docs  not  want  to  frighten  his  customers,  he  must  not  touch  them  ; 
and  experience  teaches  me  that,  though  enlarging  be  done  for  the 
trade  in  ever  so  wholesale  and  complete  a manner,  only  about 
once  a year  does  a large  head  come  to  hand  that  will  bear  looking 
at  ten  feet  off  without  working  up.  Now,  Mr.  F.ditor,  I will  con- 
clude. I could  say  more,  but  shall  wait  till  Suffolk  Street  opens, 
■when,  as  an  impartial  observor,  I may  trouble  you  again.”  We 
sympathize  much  with  the  “little  man,”  but  he  must  admit  that 
all  Mr.  Crawshay’s  announcements  have  been  precise  enough,  and 
that  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  to  leave  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember the  production  of  specimens  which  must  be  delivered  in 
the  beginning  of  October.  Some  other  competitors  have  com- 
lained  of  being  misled  in  other  points  by  the  circular  in  question, 
t is  to  be  regretted.  The  errors  have  arisen,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  by  the  conditions  of  a former  year  having  been,  by  some 
inadvertence,  copied  in  the  circular  in  question;  but  no  one  can 
be  justified  in  ignoring  or  disregarding  all  the  previous  announce- 
ments, which  were  authoritative,  clear,  and  precise. 

A Print  Cutter. — We  have  received  by  post  a revolving  knife 
for  cutting  prints,  without  any  letter  of  advice  from  any  one. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  UIIE  STUDIO. 

A Practical  Phototype  Process — Photography  in  the 
Navy' — Diffusion  of  Orders  by  Photography — Paint- 
ing on  Glass  by  Means  of  Albumen. 

A Practical  Phototype  Process. — We  hear  that  a French 
phototype  process  is  to  be  employed  in  London  shortly  to 
aid  in  the  printing  of  an  illustrated  journal  that  will  appear 
about  December  next.  So  far  as  we  have  learnt,  the  pro- 
cess does  no  more  than  many  others  we  have  heard  of,  but 
we  suppose  that  it  is  simpler  and  more  certain  in  its 
results,  for  the  vast  number  of  specimens  we  have  seen 
were  certainly  of  a most  satisfactory  kind.  Although  we 
are  not  familiar  with  the  precise  details  of  the  method, 
which  seems  to  be  kept  somewhat  of  a secret,  we  may 
state  that  by  its  means  the  expensive  process  of  engraving 
on  wood  or  other  material  is  altogether  avoided.  Most 
people  know  that  the  cutting  of  a wood  block  generally 
costs  as  much  as  the  sketching  by  the  artist,  so  that  if  the 
latter  charges  five  or  six  pounds  for  his  labour,  the  en- 
graving will  come  to  as  much  more.  Now  the  phototype 
process  in  question  does  the  engraver’s  work,  for  as  soon 
as  the  artist  has  completed  his  sketch  everything  else  is  a 
mere  matter  of  detail ; and  instead  of  five  or  six  pounds 
being  expended  in  the  production  of  the  block,  fifteen  or 
twenty  shillings  is  the  utmost  it  will  cost.  The  sketch — 
which  is,  of  course,  a linear  one — drawn  by  a very  black 
pencil  on  white  paper,  is  simply  photographed,  transferred 
to  stone,  and  re-transferred  afterwards  to  zinc,  from  which 
the  impressions  are  taken.  The  prints  are  not,  of  course, 
so  sharply  defined  as  if  they  were  impressions  from  a 
finely-cut  wood  block,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  very 
perfect,  and  they  render  possible  what  before  was  an  im- 
possibility : in  other  words,  a publisher  of  a newspaper 
can  afford  to  give  six  or  seven  guineas  for  a block,  while 
ten  or  twelve  would  be  quite  beyond  his  means,  for  in  the 
latter  case  he  could  never  hope  for  a profitable  return. 
But  photography,  in  taking  the  place  of  the  wood  engraver, 
does  more  than  this : it  removes  the  great  grievance  under 
which  most  artists  suffer.  They  are  always  at  the  mercy 
of  the  graver,  for  let  their  outlines  be  ever  so  delicate,  and 
their  lines  and  shading  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  a clumsy 
or  ill-educated  engraver  may  ruin  the  whole  work.  The 
engraver  is  generally  somewhat  of  an  artist,  too,  but  if  his 
ideas  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  sketcher  the  efforts 
of  the  latter  are  more  or  less  in  vain.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  results  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to  woodcuts, 
this  new  process  will  find  great  favour  among  artists  in 
black  and  white,  who  may  be  certain  that  their  pictures 
will,  when  finished,  never  be  manipulated  by  any  other 
hands  than  their  own.  Should  we  become  more  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  process,  Yve  shall  not  fail  to  com- 
municate them  to  our  readers. 

Photograph)  in  the  Navy. — It  seems  that  our  sailors  are 
to  be  taught  photography  in  future,  and  arrangements 
hare  been  made  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich 
for  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  art.  This  is  exceedingly 
gratifying  intelligence,  for  the  college  has  but  recently 
started  into  existence,  and  the  curriculum  of  studies  to  be 
pursued  by  the  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  has  not 
yet  been  completely  fixed.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  of 
the  importance  of  our  vessels,  and  especially  those  sta- 
tioned abroad,  having  an  officer  on  board  acquainted  with 
photography,  and  furnished  with  all  the  instruments  and 
requisites  for  the  purpose ; and  as  to  fitting  up  a dark 
room  in  the  hold,  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  for  obscurity  is  plentiful  everywhere  at  and  below 
the  water-line.  It  would  be  no  easy  task,  probably,  to 
secure  pictures  of  coast  scenery,  but  such  pictures  of  pro- 
minences, rocks,  beacons,  &c.,  would  be  invaluable  addi- 
tions to  a chart  for  purposes  of  verification.  Our  corps  of 
Royal  Engineers  have  a certain  percentage  of  photo- 
graphers among  them,  and  it  is  certainly  well  that  our 


Navy,  also,  should  know  something  of  so  useful  an  art. 
Our  sailor  prince,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  is  well  known 
to  be  an  accomplished  photographer. 

Diffusion  of  Orders  by  Photography.  — At  the  head  of  every 
regiment,  marching  in  front  of  the  band,  may  be  seen  a 
little  body  of  stalwart  men,  with  long  beards,  carrying 
axes,  spades,  saws,  and  other  useful  implements.  These, 
as  our  readers  know,  are  called  pioneers,  and  it  has 
recently  been  decided  by  the  Horse  Guards  to  modify  the 
equipment  of  these  men.  Unfortunately,  however,  there 
are  scarcely  two  of  them  dressed  alike,  and  the  compli- 
cated instructions  that  would  have  to  be  issued,  therefore, 
as  to  how  this  one  is  to  carry  his  axe,  another  his  saw, 
and  how  the  tools  are  to  be  adjusted  in  reference  to  the 
new  valise  equipment  that  our  soldiers  wear  in  place  of  the 
old  knapsack,  would  be  very  lengthy,  and  possibly  somewhat 
unintelligible.  A series  of  ten  photographs,  cabinet  size, 
one  of  each  man,  has,  however,  been  executed,  the  models 
being  pioneers  carefully  dressed  in  their  new  appointments 
arranged  as  if  on  parade.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
scrupulous  attention  paid  to  the  dress  of  a soldier,  and 
have  seen,  when  a guard  turns  out,  the  serjeant  move 
slowly  up  and  down  the  ranks  to  inspect  them,  arranging 
a buckle  here  and  a strap  there,  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  the  officer.  Such  a photograph  of  a pioneer  dressed 
accurately  for  parade,  with  each  tag  and  buckle  in 
its  place,  and  faultlessly  accoutred  in  every  particular,  is 
all  that  commanding  officers  of  regiments  at  foreign 
stations  require  to  ensure  the  new  appointments  forwarded 
to  them  being  worn  in  the  fashion  approved  of  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  any  further  instructions  in  the  matter 
are  quite  unnecessary.  This  is  a useful  application  of  our 
art,  well  worthy  noting. 

Painting  on  Glass  by  Means  of  Albumen. — To  enable  you 
to  paint  upon  glass  there  are  few  things  so  serviceable  as 
albumen,  or  a solution  thereof.  By  coating  the  reverse  of 
a negative  in  this  way,  you  at  once  permit  of  any  pigment 
or  other  material  being  readily  applied  with  a brush,  sup- 
posing you  wish  to  stop  out  or  protect  certain  parts  in 
printing.  For  colouring  photographic  transparencies  for 
employment  in  the  magic  lantern,  the  use  of  albumen  will 
be  found  very  handy  ; and  if  the  pigments  are  inclined  to 
flow,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  them,  the  admixture  of  a 
little  gum  suffices  to  prevent  any  such  inconvenience.  To 
looted  a negative  in  printing,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to 
tamper  with  the  original  cliche,  a piece  of  plain  glass  may 
be  albumenized,  and  having  been  placed  properly  in  juxta- 
position with  the  negative,  it  is  painted  in  any  way  that 
may  suit  the  purpose.  Albumen,  being  quite  transparent, 
is  preferable  to  any  of  the  retouching  varnishes,  which 
usually  contain  a yellow  lac  in  solution. 


THE  PEA..  llCAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA 
XII. 

Modifyin#  ainp  Retouching  Negatives — (continued). 

“ Intensity. — In  glancing  through  a negative  the  intensity 
of  it  is  also  to  be  thought  of,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  a certain  mode  of  treatment  for  such  a negative, 
whether  it  is  intense,  weak,  or  medium. 

“ An  intense  negative,  as  shown  under  the  head  of 
Printing  Intense  Negatives,  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
whites  of  the  negatives,  such  as  the  face,  hands,  arms,  the. 
(when  viewed  by  transmitted  light)  being  quite  dense ; 
more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  degree  of  intensity.  Such 
a negative  will  yield  prints  that  will  be  correspondingly 
light.  When  the  negative  is  too  intense,  the  whites  of  the 
prints  will  be  what  is  termed  ‘ chalky,’  and  if  the  exposure 
of  the  print  is  so  far  continued  as  to  print  in  detail  on 
those  whites,  then  the  shadows  will  print  too  black,  thus 
making  a decided  black  and  white  print.  This  is,  however, 
treated  under  the  head  of  Printing  Intense  Negatives. 
My  object  at  present  is  to  state  the  treatment  of  intense 
negatives  before  printing.  As  such  negatives  should  be 
printed  quickly,  they  should  not  have  any  colour  on  the 
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back  of  them,  to  take  out  shadows,  &c.,  as  described  above, 
because  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  delay  the  time  of 
printing  them  a little,  to  prevent  this  colour  from  printing 
a harsh  edge  on  the  prints,  as  it  will  certainly  do  if  the 
negatives  are  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sunlight. 
Fill  up  these  places,  if  necessary,  with  lead  from  the  pencil 
on  the  varnished  side  of  the  negatives.  If  one  coat  of 
varnish  will  not  take  enough  lead,  then  varnish  again  with 
a thin  varnish,  and  then  this  new  surface  will  probably 
take  all  the  lead  that  is  necessary.  If,  however,  this  will 
not  answer,  then  blue-paint  the  negative,  and  print  in  strong 
sunlight,  after  having  covered  the  printing-frame  with  one 
or  more  ground  glasses,  and  even  with  a tissue  paper,  if 
it  is  found  necessary.  In  printing  intense  negatives,  print 
more  for  the  shadows  than  for  the  lights. 

“ IFea&nm. — Weakness  in  negatives  is  the  contrary  to 
that  which  is  described  above,  in  relation  to  intensity. 
Weak  negatives  are  very  thin,  i.e.,  they  are  semi-opaque, 
or  have  more  transparent  lights  than  an  intense  negative, 
and  when  held  to  the  light,  objects  beyond  can  be  distinctly 
seen  through  the  densest  parts.  Of  course  the  rays  of  the 
sun  would  pass  through  such  a negative  more  quickly  than 
it  would  an  intense  one.  The  beginner  must  remember 
that  the  quicker  the  light  passes  through  the  negative 
the  less  bold  will  the  result  be. 

“ The  methods  of  treatment  for  such  negatives  are  very 
numerous.  I have  frequently  blue-painted  the  whole  of  a 
face  and  hands  of  such  negatives  (with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  eyes  and  shadows  in  the  former)  so  as  to 
permit  deeper  printing  of  the  hair,  dress,  &c.,  while  the 
face  and  hands  are  printing,  thus  making  the  prints  bolder 
than  they  would  be  if  it  were  not  done.  This  in  a great 
degree  prevents  flatness,  as  the  resemblance  between  the 
light,  shades,  background,  hair,  dress,  &c.,  is  not  so 
noticeable.  If  the  background  prints  about  like  the  figure, 
the  prints  can  be  greatly  improved  by  printing  vignettes 
from  the  negatives. 

“ Flowing  these  negatives  on  the  back  with  yellow  shellac 
varnish,  and  then  scraping  away  those  parts  of  the  varnish 
which  cover  the  hair,  eyes,  and  the  shadows  under  the 
chin,  &c.,  is  said  to  be  very  effective,  as  it  permits  the 
shadows  and  those  parts  of  the  negative  which  should 
print  dark  to  print  a shade  darker  than  they  would  have 
printed  before  this  treatment. 

“ Printing  under  yellow  and  blue  tissue-paper  is  some- 
times very  good,  but  the  prints  do  not  work  so  well  in  the 
further  operations  as  they  would  if  they  were  printed  under 
white,  and  not  coloured  paper. 

“ Printing  under  a ground  glass  laid  flat  on  the  back  of 
the  negative,  ground  side  down,  or  a piece  of  porcelain 
glass,  or  printing  in  deep  shade,  are  all  very  good  for  weak 
negatives. 

“ The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  what  has  been 
said  about  weak  negatives  and  their  treatment  will  he 
described  more  at  length  under  the  head  of  Printing  Weak 
Negatives. 

“ Draperies. — One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a 
negative — to  the  ladies,  at  least — is  the  dress,  &c.,  and 
upon  this  often  depends  solely  their  liking  or  disliking  the 
photographs.  Wrinkles  in  dresses,  especially  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  are  to  be  carefully  prevented  from 
printing  if  the  wrinkles  spoil  the  beauty  of  their  otherwise 
fine  form.  Never,  however,  touch  them  if  they  do  not 
spoil  the  figure.  If  the  figure  is  a standing  one,  and  there 
are  many  wrinkles  about  the  waist  of  a dress,  caused  by 
an  ill-fit  on  the  part  of  the  dressmaker,  they  should  be 
taken  out.  This  can  be  done  with  the  lead-pencil.  Does 
the  lace-collar  show  well  ? If  not,  touch  up  the  lacework, 
or,  better  still,  send  the  negative  again  to  the  retoucher 
and  get  him  to  do  it.  All  of  these  little  things  should  be 
looked  at  by  the  printer  before  he  prints  from  his  negatives, 
and  if  there  should  be  anything  that  you  notice,  and  which 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  retoucher,  then  you  should  never 
fail  to  get  the  retoucher  to  improve  them,  by  a little  more 
work,  before  you  print  a single  proof  from  the  negative. 


Are  the  dresses  in  the  negatives  white  ? If  they  are,  do 
you  think  that  they  will  print  well  ? Draw  your  pencil 
along  the  tops  of  the  iolds,  so  as  to  make  the  dress  print 
bold,  by  having  some  contrast  between  the  lights  and 
slight  shades.  The  above  answers  for  a dress  that  has  been 
about  rightly  exposed ; but  for  an  overtimed  one,  after  the 
face,  hands,  &c.,  of  the  lady  are  priuted  enough,  take  a 
cloth,  and,  placing  the  negative-frame  out  in  the  sunlight, 
keep  moving  it  over  those  parts  of  the  negative  and  let  the 
dress  print  still  more.  This  is  sometimes  a tedious 
operation,  but  a very  good  one. 

“The  negative,  if  you  choose,  can  be  printed  by  placing 
first  one  thickness  of  tissue  paper  over  the  whole  negative, 
but  on  to  the  outside  of  the  printing-board  and  over  the 
head,  hands,  &c.,  of  the  negatives  paste  (if  possible  also  on 
the  board,  but  over  the  other  tissues  at  any  rate)  several 
other  tissues  cut  to  the  size  of  the  places  that  you  wish  to 
prevent  from  overprinting,  viz.,  the  face,  hands,  &c. 
These  pieces  of  tissue  paper  should  be  pasted  on  the  other 
whole  pieces  of  tissue  and  directly  over  the  places  to  be 
shaded.  Do  not  place  paste  over  all  parts  of  the  small 
pieces  of  tissue  that  are  to  be  placed  on  the  boards,  but 
just  touch  the  pieces  sufficiently  to  make  them  stick  to  the 
rest  of  the  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  these  pieces 
lay  so  very  smoothly,  and  it  will  not  matter  much  if  the 
edges  should  happen  to  curl  up  slightly.  Print  face  to 
the  sunlight. 

“ This  treatment  will  permit  the  dress  to  print  darker 
without  the  tedious  operation  of  shading  by  hand  the  face 
of  the  negative  to  prevent  it  from  overprinting.  This  is 
particularly  advantageous  when  a dozen  or  two  prints  are 
to  be  printed  from  this  negative,  and  all  the  time  and 
trouble  that  is  required  is  only  while  printing  the  first 
print,  as  the  rest  of  the  order  can  be  printed  like  a plain 
print.  After  the  order  is  printed,  the  tissue  paper  can 
easily  be  packed  away  in  an  envelope  on  the  glass  side  of 
the  negative,  and  thus  saved  for  future  use.  Dark  dresses 
should  sometimes  be  permitted  to  print  after  the  face  and 
other  parts  of  the  whites — such  as  the  face,  hands,  &c. — are 
done,  so  as  to  obtain  fine,  rich  draperies. 

“ Are  there  any  tufts  of  hair  projecting  out  beyond  the 
head,  and  which  you  think  do  not  look  well  ? If  there 
are,  touch  them  out  with  the  lead-pencil.  Are  the 
frizzles  on  the  lady’s  forehead  regular,  and  do  they  look 
pretty?  Can  the  hair  be  improved  in  any  other  way  than 
what  has  been  mentioned  ? Are  the  frowns  removed  as 
much  as  they  should  be,  taking  into  consideration  the  age 
of  the  subject?  How  are  the  deep,  heavy  lines  in  the 
face  ; are  they  all  right  ? The  hollow  cheeks,  cheekbones, 
and  the  ears  ; how  are  they?  Do  the  veins  on  the  hands 
and  the  cords  in  the  neck  need  ‘ doctoring  ?’ 

“ Since  we  have  examined  about  all  parts  of  the 
negatives  before  placing  them  out  to  print,  we  will  watch 
and  notice  to  see  if  the  places  doctored  are  properly  done ; 
that  the  prints  are  as  bold  and  brilliant,  yet  as  soft,  as 
they  should  be ; and  if  there  is  as  much  detail  in  the  prints 
as  we  wish.” 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  comments  of  the  press  upon  the  Exhibition  have  not, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  so  numerous  as  on  former 
occasions,  but  have  for  the  most  part  been  highly  compli- 
mentary. Aecording  to  our  custom,  we  place  on  record 
such  notices  as  come  under  our  attention. 

( From  The  Moenino  Advertiser.) 

Right  were  those,  indeed,  who  used  to  predict,  in  the  early 
days  of  Talbotype  work,  when  the  tentative  steps  of  the  artistic 
explorers  over  ground  where  they  were  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
difficulties  of  chemistry,  a science  very  little  known  to  them,  that 
the  art  was  in  its  infancy.  The  pallid,  washed-out  specimens  of 
what  we  may  fancifully  call  prehistoric  photography — lent  the 
council  for  "this  occasion  by  the  president,  Mr.  Spiller,  F.C.S., 
and  numbered  408,  412,  415,  416,  reminding  us  very  comically 
of  our  early  studies— give  rise  to  a reveront  thought  of  Fox 
Talbot,  and  a feeling  of  gratitude  that  it  has  been  permitted  to 
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us  to  witness  the^pleudid  development  around.  The  council,  no 
doubt,  found  a somewhat  heavy  task  before  them  if  they  took 
possession  of  this  ample  suite  of  rooms  with  any  idea  of  covering 
the  walls;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  gone  far 
towards  that  end.  They  have  covered,  in  fact,  all  the  space 
available  in  the  principal  gallery  and  three  smaller  ones,  and  no 
justice  could  have  been  done  to  another  row  above  the  line  had 
they  attempted  the  experiment.  Now  let  us  take  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  “ Crawshay  competition  ” works,  in  portra:t  and 
landscape — this  being  the  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition  — 
although  we  shall  have  to  deviate  from  the  numerical  order  of 
the  catalogue — in  fact,  to  begin  in  the  middle.  Most  agreeably 
for  the  society  of  which  he  is  a member,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Crawshay, 
a master  of  high-class  photography,  has  been  so  dealt  with  by- 
circumstances  as  to  be  in  a position  not  merely  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  the  pursuit  to  the  utmost,  but  also  generously  to 
stimulate  the  ardour  of  his  fellow-workmen  in  the  craft.  He 
has  this  year  given  for  competition  (and  not  for  the  first  time) 
oertain  Crawshay  prizes  as  follows: — The  first  is  £50  for  the 
best  collection  of  three  photographs  of  heads  taken  direct  from 
life,  not  less  in  size  than  20  inches  by  1G,  and  the  heads  not  more 
than  8,  or  less  than  7,  inches  in  height.  The  second  is  £25  for 
the  second  best  collection  of  three  heads.  The  third  is  £25  for 
the  best  collection  of  three  heads  15  inches  by  12  over  all.  and 
the  heads  not  less  than  4J  inches  long.  Prize  the  fourth  is  £12 
for  the  second  best  similar  collection.  The  fifth  is  £25  for  the 
best  enlargement,  not  less  in  size  than  20  inches  by  1G,  by  any 
method.  The  sixth  is  £25  for  the  best  collection  of  three  land- 
scapes not  less  than  10  by  8 inches  ; and  the  seventh  £12  for  the 
second  best  ditto.  The  eighth  is  for  the  best  landscape  of  any 
size  from  nature.  This  is  a very  open  race,  with  many  fit 
starters  in  the  profession,  to  the  second  of  whom  Mr.  Crawshay 
has  allotted  a consolatory  £5  prize.  For  the  portrait  prizes  there 
were  twelve  or  thirteen  competitors,  sending  fifty  works, 
most  of  them  elaborate,  many  of  them  beautiful,  some  even 
too  conspicuously  so — but  this  is  quite  a matter  of  taste. 
One  might  as  well  desire  a lovely  woman  to  be  plain  as  ask  her  to 
disguise  her  charms  in  shadow  and  rags  with  any  good  grace  ; 
therefore,  of  course,  the  majority  of  sun-portraits  continue  to  re- 
flect, immortalise,  and  enhance  the  charms  of  the  toilettes  as  well 
as  of  the  sitters,  although  such  highly  decorated  objects  do  not 
find  equal  favour  with  the  judges.  The  first  prize  has  fallen  to 
Messrs.  Chaffln  and  Son,  of  Yeovil,  who  exhibit  six  portraits, 
three  in  the  two  first  classes,  numbered  337  to  342,  all  remarkable 
for  the  apparently  complete  absence  of  affectation  both  in  the 
sitters  and  the  treatment  generally.  The  second  prize  in  Class  L 
was  decreed  to  Mr.  Crawshay,  whose  gamekeeper’s  head  (332  is 
a powerful  work,  worthy  of  the  honour.  Retaining  this,  the  giver 
of  the  prize  waives  his  claim  to  the  substantial  outward  evidence, 
which  passes  into  the  worthy  hands  of  Messrs.  H.  P.  Robinson 
and  N.  K.  Cherrill,  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  These  thoroughly  able 
artists  have  the  second  25 1.  prize  in  the  first  class,  and  the  first  25?. 
in  the  second  class.  The  25?.  for  best  enlargement  goes  to  Mr. 
C.  Ferranti,  of  Liverpool,  exhibitor  of  Nos.  317-320,  four  enlarged 
photographs.  Among  the  competitors  in  this  class  we  find  the 
accomplished  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  a popular  artist  of  the  first  rank, 
esteemed  almost  as  an  artistic  prophetess  by  a large  section  of 
tasteful  society.  W.  Street  (of  Waterford),  W.  Neilson  (of 
Edinburgh),  Vandyke  and  Brown  (of  Liverpool),  B.  J.  Edwards 
(of  Hackney),  the  Woodbury  Company,  of  Hereford  Lodge 
(Brompton),  and  Mr.  John  S.  Palmer  (of  Stonehonse),  with  an 
extremely  pleasing  collodion  transfer  on  toned  paper  from  a 
small  untouched  negative,  are  all  found  among  the  runners,  and, 
in  sporting  phrase,  deserve  places. 

In  the  Crawshay  Landscape  Stakes  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Cherrill  again  carry  much,  if  not  all,  before  them.  Their  three 
exquisite  productions,  Nos.  276,  277,  and  288,  severally  entitled 
“ Repose,  ” “ Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  ” and  “ Declining  Dav,  ” 
prove  that  neither  the  taste  nor  the  skill  have  waned  that  pre- 
sided years  ago  over  “ Bringing  Home  the  May,”  and  subsequently 
over  “The  Willow  Tree  Aslant  the  Brook.”  By  the  gift  of 
intelligent  selection  of  subjects,  coupled  with  a happy  combina- 
tion of  parts  and  skilful  handling,  these  gentlemen  succeed  in 
obtaining  effects  hardly  to  be  expected  by  outsiders  or  to  be 
rivalled  by  professionals. 

The  second  prize,  “ for  any  landscape,”  was  hard  to  win 
among  so  many  able  starters ; but  as  more  than  one  could  not 
have  it,  No.  286,  one  of  several  splendid  examples  of  Welsh 
scenery,  by  W.  D.  Sanderson,  of  Deansgate,  Manchester,  was 
pronounced  the  winner,  and  worthily  deserved  it.  “ La  Ville 
d’Eu  ” (293),  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  constellation 


above  referred  to,  was  printed  as  long  ago  as  1869  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Smyth,  and  is  a beautiful  work.  There  is  a weird  solemnity 
perfectly  riveting  about  J.  Brier’s  " Pandy  Mill  ” (302),  and 
Mr.  Henry  Piper’s  foreshore  effects  from  the  wild  coast  of  York 
and  Durham  (306)  are  as  happy  and  original  achievements  as 
can  be  imagined  within  the  present  known  domains  of  photo- 
graphy. Among  the  as  yet  undecorated  competitors,  whose 
claims  on  various  grounds  may  have  somewhat  puzzled  the 
judges,  are  many  pleasing  and  romantic  subjects.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  ‘‘Berwickshire  Glen”  (253),  by  G.  Bruce; 
an  enlargement  of  a very  popular  mill  subject  among  Devonian 
rocks,  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  of  Hackney ; a delicate  morsel 
or  two  at  Goring,  and  on  the  beautiful  river  Cherwcll,  near 
Oxford,  by  J.  Vaughan  (268  and  269) ; and  a “ Lock  on  the 
Avon  ” (272),  by  the  same  tasteful  hand. 

Having  dealt  to  the  best  of  our  ability  with  the  prizemen, 
we  may  now  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  non- 
competitors,  to  whose  works  the  fall  of  day  permitted  us  to 
give  some  measure  of  attention.  The  frame  No.  1 displays 
six  “photographs  finished  by  the  process  ” of  Mr.  H.  Vander 
Wevde,  the  process  being  apparently  a very  pleasing  and 
successful  application  of  chalk  with  occasional  Indian  ink, 
somewhat  in  the  familar  manner  of  Mr.  Frederick  Piercy,  who 
has  for  some  years  had  repute  as  an  able  adapter  of  photography 
to  portraiture.  Next  to  these,  but  yet  unnumbered,  appeared 
a series  of  twelve  telling  copies  of  marbles  from  the  International 
Exhibition  by  Mr.  W.  England,  we  presume  a member  of  this 
society’s  council ; also  a frame  of  clever  “ scraps  of  expression,” 
without  pretence  of  decorative  make-up,  by  O.  G.  Rejlander. 
Next  follow  Nos.  7 to  14,  eight  of  Valentine  Blanchard's  recent 
triumphs,  including  faithful  likenesses  of  such  public  men  as 
Messrs.  Dillon,  Croker,  Manville,  Fen,  and  Barry  Sullivan.  The 
permanence  of  modern  photographs  from  the  studios  of  our 
leading  men  seems  now  fairly  enough  ensured  to  guarantee  to 
those  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  it  may  be  others,  the  future  dignity 
and  estimation  of  family  portraits.  Our  artist  has  here  a number 
of  other  specimens  of  his  excellent  quality,  which  it  were 
needless  to  particularize.  We  now  come  to  a very  long  series 
of  permanent  works  called  “autotype  plain  enlargements,”  by 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird  and  Co.,  of  36,  Rathbone  Place, 
after  small  negatives  taken  from  a great  variety  of  original 
subjects  by  different  hands.  The  landscape  study  of  a cottage 
ornee,  near  Cookham,  nestling  among  the  piled-up  woods  that 
fringe  the  river  bank,  is  a delightful  souvenir  of  a well-known 
and  well-loved  locality.  The  firm  also  exhibits  two  very  fine  and 
large  tree  studies  from  other  localities,  and  a magnificent  Chinese 
“joss-house,”  or  temple,  from  a negative  taken  on  the  spot  by 
J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  These  three  studies  are  at  the 
south  end  of  the  principal  room,  and  are  an  imposing  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  The  same  exhibitors,  again,  show  autotype 
prints,  on  both  panel  and  canvas,  to  be  used  as  permanent 
bases  for  colour;  selections  from  Turner’s  famous  liber  studi- 
orum,  printed  autotypes  of  machinery,  engravings,  and 
other  objects ; all  valuable  aids  to  what  may  be  termed  “ trade 
photography.”  The  small  study  by  Hugo  Theile  (52)  of  an 
admirably  dressed  child  artistically  posed  in  an  arm-chair  is  clever 
enough  to  arrest  attention  en  route  towards  Vernon  Heath’s  col- 
lection, of  which  the  “Ben  Venue  ”(63)  and  “Waterfall”  (74) 
seem  to  be  the  masterpieces.  This  eminent  artist  is  fully  repre- 
sented also  in  other  parts  of  the  rooms,  but  does  not  enter  himself 
in  the  competitions.  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  of  Leamington,  in 
No.  68,  “ The  Spring,”  and  others,  indicates  successfully  a loving 
regard  for  the  manner  of  the  Tunbridge  experts.  M.  Boucher  and 
Signor  Lombardi,  of  Brighton,  exhibit  captivating  recollections  of 
Brightonesque  portrait  subjects  ; it  were  hard  if  they  could  not 
find  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  fair  and  young  of  a locality  where 
purity  of  atmosphere  also  lends  its  best  assistance  to  the  work. 
The  heads  of  Sir  R.  W.  Carden  also  are  among  the  most  felicitous 
of  the  latter  artist’s  flights.  The  “ Caernarvon  Castle  ” and  “ Low 
Water’’ (97  and  99),  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  both  done  oy 
his  “New  Dry  Uranium  Method,”  are  splendid  pieces  of  nature. 
The  term  can  hardly  be  applied,  perhaps,  to  the  grand  pile  of  the 
building,  but  it  may  be  to  the  characteristic  foreshore.  One  is 
disposed  to  return  to  them  again  and  again — they  are  so  very 
natural.  The  frame  No.  107  is  important,  from  a business  point 
of  view,  as  containing  impressions  from  valuable  prints,  printed 
by  the  Woodbury  Permanent  Mechanical  Process,  at  their  Hereford 
Lodge  Works.  To  this  complexion  has  photography  come  at  last, 
and  so  has  Sol  himself  been  harnessed  to  the  Muse’s  car.  In  our 
haste,  we  have  omitted  the  beautiful  “Autumn  Sucset  ” (117),  a 
fine  study  by  F.  M.  Sutcliffe.  “Buy  My  Caller  Herrin,”  and 
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“Do  You  Think  So?”  (164  and  165),  studies  by  H.  G.  Cocking, 
of  Peckham,  are  most  attractive  ; and  quite  as  much  can  be  said 
of  four  studies  from  the  Woodland  (170)  by  Mr.  E.  Fox,  of 
Brighton.  Messrs.  Mayall  and  Co.  contribute  a fine  series  of 
large  portraits  (178-180),  comprising  Dr.  Pritchard,  Dr.  Benson, 
J.  A.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Miss  Leith  Hay,  and  Madame  Patti.  Mrs. 
Cameron’s  works,  as  usual,  claim  attention  by  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  we  find  many  of  her  pieces  more  comprehen- 
sible than  ever  by  common  folk,  and  therefore  more  welcome. 
The  “Lady  Hood  and  Children  ” (181),  Miss  Bateman  (182  and 
203),  and  King  Henry  (205)  are  not  too  deeply  immersed  in 
mysticism  to  have  their  charms  unnecessarily  obscured.  J.  Werge 
has  sent,  under  the  name  of  “ The  Children’s  Portrait  Company,” 
a number  of  very  pretty  portrait  studies  of  nude  children,  sparsely 
draped,  but  not  indelicate — a new  and  interesting  idea,  at  all 
events,  to  the  general  public.  The  Woodbury  Company’s  illustra- 
tions to  Messrs.  Nasmyth  and  Carpenter’s  work  on  the  Moon  (135) 
are,  like  all  lunar  photographs,  awfully  suggestive  of  a huge 
volcano-land.  But  we  must  here  bring  our  remarks  to  an  end  by 
recommending  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  large  transfer  collodion 
enlargement  (132)  by  Jabez  and  Alfred  Hughes,  of  Ryde,  of  a 
painting  of  a lion’s  head,  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  The  original 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen,  and  is  probably  not  the  worst 
specimen  of  the  master  known.  The  transcript  in  Suffolk  Street 
will  be  found  a leading  feature  of  the  exhibition.  We  have  left 
her  Majesty  and  her  treasure  to  the  last,  so  who  can  firit  fault  if 
he  is  unnoticed  now  for  want  of  room? 


(Daily  News,  October  14th.) 

Last  night  the  new  session  of  this  society  commenced  its 
operations  by  the  usual  exhibition  of  photographs,  which  was 
held  this  year  in  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery.  The  society  does 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  by  the  change  of  locality  or  the  change 
in  the  time  of  meeting,  which  has  also  been  altered  from  November 
to  October.  Although  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  where 
the  soiree  was  held,  are  very  spacious,  they  were  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  numerous  specimens  of  photography 
which  had  been  sent  in,  nor  could  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Spiller,  find  fault  with  the  number  of  visitors  who  attended 
on  this  the  19th  anniversary  of  the  Exhibition.  There  were 
altogether  466  exhibits,  besides  miscellaneous  specimens,  displayed 
on  the  central  tables,  containing  an  album  of  portrait  enlarge- 
ments (Crawshay  Competition),  by  Carlo  Ponti ; transparencies 
of  sculptures  in  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  by  the  Misses 
Davison,  &c.  The  Exhibition  consisted,  as  usual,  of  portraits, 
landscapes  of  celebrated  localites,  sketches  of  nature,  animals, 
plants,  and  cuiiosities.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do 
anything  like  justice  in  detail  to  the  merits  of  the  artists 
where  all  can  pretend  to  some  degree  of  excellence,  for  it  is 
certain  that  without  that  attribute  the  pictures  would  not 
find  a place  on  the  walls  of  the  society.  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay 
has  continued  his  gift  of  prizes  for  enlarged  landscapes  and 
portraits  this  year,  and  these  represent  a very  notable  section  of 
the  Exhibition.  There  is  also  a large  series  of  views  from  New 
Zealand,  India,  and  the  Asturias.  The  contributions  of  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.,  are  also  numerous,  and  will  attract  notice. 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Mayall  and  Co.  send  some  excellent  portraits.  Lieut.- 
Col.  Dixon  has  various  representations  of  scenes  and  places  of 
interest  in  India,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Roche  of  places  of  interest  and 
beauty  nearer  home.  There  are  some  excellent  exhibits  by 
Ferranti,  Lombardi,  Valentine  Blanchard,  &c.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  it  is  impossible  to  mention  all.  There  are  three  contributions, 
however,  by  Mons.  L.  Bertin,  Nos.  93,  207,  and  213— all  figures— 
which  deserve  notice  for  the  vigour  and  judgment  of  their  execu- 
tion. There  are  but  few  instantaneous  views  and  dry-plate  sub- 
jects, but  there  ure  some  examples  of  the  earliest  preserved  plates. 
There  are  numerous  representations  of  the  mechanical  printing 
processes,  and  some  enamels.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open 
till  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  November,  from  ten  a.m.  till  dusk,  and 
on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings  from  seven  till  ten. 


THE  ACTION  OF  RAYS  OF  DIFFERENT  RE- 
FRANG1B1LITY  UPON  THE  IODIDE  AND 
BROMIDE  OF  SILVER:  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

colouring  matters. 

BY  M.  EDMOND  BECQUEREL.* 

It  is  known  that  the  physical  condition  of  substances 
sensitive  to  light,  as  also  the  presence  of  bodies  which  aid 
in  the  chemical  action,  and  are  principally  of  an  organic 
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nature,  will  not  only  augment  their  sensitiveuess,  but  may 
also  vary  the  portion  of  the  luminous  spectrum  by  which 
they  are  iinpressioned.  In  this  respect  iodide  of  silver  is 
a body  which  gives  the  most  decided  results.  If  this 
compound  is  prepared,  as  in  the  Daguerreotype  process, 
upon  a plate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
solar  spectrum  without  having  been  previously  impres- 
sioned  by  light,  it  is  only  sensitive  from  the  blue  to  the 
extremity  of  the  ultra-violet : that  is  to  say,  that  the  limit 
of  the  chemical  action  on  the  least  refrangible  side  is  found 
between  F and  G,  and  the  maximum  action  between  G and 
II,  near  to  G.  But,  as  I have  already  shown  in  1840,  if 
the  iodide  of  silver  has  been  first  of  all  insolated  for  a 
very  short  time  before  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
spectrum,  then  not  only  is  it  sensitive  between  the  pre- 
ceding limits,  but  it  becomes  also  impressionable  between 
the  red  and  the  blue,  with  a secoud  maximum  of  action 
situated  near  D,  the  intensity  of  action  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  insolation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
This  is  a remarkable  instance  of  change  in  the  zone  of 
sensitiveness,  which  is  due  solely  to  the  purely  physical 
modification  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

At  the  same  time  this  effect  of  the  red  and  yellow  rays 
takes  place,  under  certain  conditions,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  action  of  mercurial  vapour ; and  if  you 
examine,  after  a certain  period,  the  effect  produced  upon 
an  iodised  silver  plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction  of 
the  silver  gives  a trace  of  matt  white  in  this  prismatic 
region,  stretching  even  a little  beyond  the  visible  red, 
while  the  same  effect  produced  in  the  blue  and  violet  only 
presents  a trace  of  black,  a proof  of  a physical  state 
different  to  the  reduced  silver.  Use  has  been  made  of  this 
property  of  yellow  and  red  light  in  rendering  images 
apparent  upon  iodised  plates  of  silver,  without  mercury, 
by  the  sole  action  of  light. 

Iodised  Daguerreotype  plates  exposed  to  chlorine  or 
bromine,  and,  after  a preliminary  insolation,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  spectrum  for  a short  time,  will  also  pre- 
sent in  the  red,  and  even  beyond,  results  different  to  those 
which  ordinary  light  produces;  but  if  the  exposure  to  the 
spectrum  is  of  very  long  duration  the  effect  is  not  so 
obvious.  But  with  or  without  the  aid  of  mercury  vapour, 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  yellow  and  red,  and  even  beyond, 
the  reduction  of  silver  of  a whitish  tint,  different  to  that 
afforded  by  the  violet  rays. 

If  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained  by  double  precipitation, 
and  fixed  upon  paper  or  incorporated  in  collodion  or  gelatine, 
the  effects  observed  may  be  different  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  lumiuous  action.  When  precipitated 
and  in  a pure  state,  we  know  that  it  is  very  nearly 
inactive  ; fixed  upon  paper,  and  in  presence  of  an  excess 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  aids  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  light,  it  becomes  very  sensitive,  and,  without  the 
employment  of  the  developer,  it  shows  the  results  of  con- 
tinuating  rays  and  two  maxima  of  sensitiveness,  the  one  in 
the  yellow,  and  the  other  in  the  blue  violet.  Bromide  and 
chloride  of  silver  behave  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  iodide  of  silver  is  incorporated  in  the  collodion, 
and  constitute  a sensitive  film  such  as  is  used  in  photo- 
graphy, and  if,  insolated  or  not  insolated  previously,  it  is 
exposed  in  a moist  state  to  the  solar  spectrum  for  a 
sufficiently  brief  period,  and  developed  cither  by  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  or  pyrogallic  acid,  you  observe  only  an 
action  extending  from  the  ultra-violet  to  between  Fund  G, 
with  a maximum  of  action  between  G and  II,  near  to  G. 
Chloride  of  silver  behaves  in  the  same  manner,  but  bromide 
gives  under  these  circumstances  a little  longer  impression, 
reaching  to  green.  The  influence  of  this  preliminary 
insolation  is  not  seen  upon  a wet  collodion  plate  exceptuuder 
conditions  which  have  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed  upon. 
But  if  you  work  with  dry  collodion  films,  you  may 
obtain  the  same  effects  as  with  plates  and  papers  under 
the  conditions  referred  to  above,  and  by  giving  the  plates 
a preliminary  insolation,  secure  impressions  of  the  less 
refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
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Dr.  Vogel  observed  some  time  ago  the  curious  fact  that 
if  there  is  mixed  with  bromised  or  iodised  collodion  differ- 
ent colouring  matters,  the  span  of  the  sensitive  zone  in  the 
spectrum  may  be  altered,  and  the  surface  may  become  at 
once  impressionable  to  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  in  admixture  with 
the  collodion  ; so  that  the  collodion  surface  becomes  sensi- 
tive to  rays  which,  before  the  introduction  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  had  no  influence.  Among  the  colouring  matters 
which  may  be  cited  are  coralline,  aniline,  green,  &c.  By 
employing  coralline  there  is  an  extension  of  the  spectrum 
image  as  far  as  orange,  with  a minimum  of  action  in  the 
least  refrangible  rays  between  1)  and  E in  the  green. 

How  does  the  colouring  matter  act?  is  the  question. 
Does  it  merely  act,  by  its  presence,  in  aiding  the  reducing 
action  of  the  light,  and  rendering  the  silver  salt  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  other  rays  besides  the  blue  and  the  violet, 
or  does  it  act  like  a screen  surrounding  the  compound  V or, 
as  Dr.  Vogel  imagines,  do  the  rays  absorbed  by  the  colour- 
ing matter  mixed  with  the  iodide  become  active  by  reason 
of  this  absorption  ? In  the  last  case,  we  must  ask  how  can 
the  iodide  of  silver  be  affected  by  an  absorbent  action 
which  goes  on  outside  it?  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
this  first  of  all,  or,  rather,  to  admit  that  the  colouring 
matter  adhering  to  the  iodide  gets  close  enough  in  connec- 
tion with  it  to  transmit  to  it  its  special  absorbing  power  for 
certain  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

I believe  that  these  results  have  some  connection  with 
those  obtained  by  me  several  years  ago,  to  which  I have 
just  alluded,  and  for  this  reason  I desired  to  renew  my 
observations.  In  this,  M.  Deshayes,  of  the  Conservatoire 
des  Artset  Metiers,  came  to  my  aid,  and  the  careful  manner 
in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  may  be  estimated 
by  the  results  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  M. 
Deshayes  has  been  enabled  to  reproduce  some  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Dr.  Vogel  with  several  colouring  bodies, 
aud  notably  has  been  enabled  to  repeat  successfully  the 
obtaining  of  the  yellow  and  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  with- 
out any  preliminary  insolation,  with  the  aid  of  iodized  and 
bromized  collodion  mixed  with  coralline. 

In  operating  with  chlorophylle  mixed  with  collodion,  a 
result  was  obtained  which  deserves  mention.  The  action 
of  the  spectrum  upon  wet  or  dry  collodion  prepared  with 
iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  and  mixed  with  chlorophylle 
(having  but  a slight  greenish  tint)  gave  an  image  of  the 
spectrum  much  more  extensive  than  that  observed  where 
there  is  no  colouring  matter  in  the  collodion.  The  limits 
of  the  action  which  appeared  after  a short  exposure  to  the 
spectrum  was  from  the  ultra-violet  to  beyond  E in  the 
green,  whilst  the  picture  of  the  spectrum  is  much  more 
limited,  as  I have  describedjabove,  when  no  chlorophylle  is 
present.  Moreover,  a more  prolonged  action  of  the  spec- 
trum gave,  after  development  with  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
intensifying,  a weaker  impression,  but  a very  clear  one, 
from  E to  a little  beyond  B in  the  red,  with  this  remark- 
able peculiarity  that  there  was  a vigorous  band  between 
the  rays  G and  D,  with  these  lines  at  the  extremity.  On 
examining  carefully  the  impression  of  the  spectrum,  a 
second  band,  rather  less  vigorous,  or  a second  maximum, 
beside  the  less  refrangible  one,  was  to  be  seen,  and  again, 
fainter  bauds  in  the  green  ; so  that  the  portion  EB  showed 
several  active  bands,  and  in  the  interval  were  several 
minima  of  action  ; but  what  was  most  remarkable  was,  that 
the  first  active  band  OB  was  much  more  vigorous  than  the 
others. 

This  result  was  obtained  in  all  cases,  and  with  different 
proportions  of  chlorophylle.  As  the  action  of  this  active 
band  CB  is  less  vigorous  than  that  of  the  violet  portions 
of  the  spectrum,  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  effects  of 
both  portions  of  the  spectrum  are  required  on  one  and  the 
same  surface  of  equal  intensity,  to  let  the  red  act  upon. the 
film  five  or  ten  times  as  long  as  the  violet. 

In  one  case  only  was  a different  result  produced  upon  a 
film  which  had  received  preliminary  insolation.  In  place 
of  the  active  band  CB  there  was  an  absorption  band  ; but 


as  the  action  appeared  similarly  reversed  in  the  middle  of 
the  region  CH,  it  is  possible  that  this  plate  turned  out, 
accidentally,  a positive  instead  of  a negative. 

If  you  examine  by  means  of  a spectroscope  the  bands 
of  absorption  in  a solution  of  chlorophylle,  you  see, 
according  to  the  concentration  and  condition  of  the  solu- 
tion, that  the  bands  vary  in  breadth  and  position.  There 
are  two  to  be  found  in  the  red  and  the  orange,  and  the 
least  refrangible,  which  has  been  called  the  characteristic 
band  of  the  chlorophylle,  preserves,  in  general,  the  same 
place,  and  has  the  same  dimensions,  as  those  of  the  active 
band  upon  the  sensitive  collodion  mixed  with  chlorophylle 
— in  other  words,  the  lines  B and  C of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Of  this  I was  able  to  assure  myself  by  means  of  a certain 
bulk  of  collodion  which  had  served  me  for  my  experiments. 
The  first  absorption  bands  of  the  chlorophylle  appear, 
therefore,  to  correspond  to  the  active  bands  of  the  sensitive 
film,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Vogel’s  experiences  with  other 
colouring  matters. 

It  behoves  me  to  remark,  moreover,  that  chlorophylle  is 
a phosphorescent  substance,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
light  emitted  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  is  in 
great  measure  composed  of  red  and  orange  rays,  whose 
limits  of  refrangibility  correspond  equally  to  the  limits  of 
the  first  absorption  band.  It  may  be  said  that  the  light 
that  is  chemically  active  upon  collodion  mixed  with  chloro- 
phylle is  the  light  of  phosphorescence,  for  this  is  principally 
given  by  the  other  rays  of  the  spectrum  than  those  com- 
prised between  B and  C,  and  the  method  of  experimenting 
completely  divides  the  active  portions  from  one  another. 
This  coincidence  should  be  mentioned  here,  because,  in  the 
photographic  image,  as  in  the  emission  of  ordinary  light,  the 
part  BC  has  an  intensity  much  superior  to  that  of  other 
active  bands  of  the  less  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

Thus,  as  I have  already  said,  the  action  observed  in  the 
less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  upon  salts  of  silver 
surrounded  by  chlorophylle  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
an  absorption  of  rays  by  this  matter  acting  as  a screen  in 
the  ordinary  way,  for  such  absorption  would  be  exercised 
by  the  colouring  matter  itself  outside  the  silver  compound. 
The  effect  ought,  indeed,  to  be  the  reverse  of  that  obtained. 
We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  colouring  matter 
adhering  to  the  sensitive  compound,  although  in  the  shape 
of  a very  thin  film,  forms  one  substance  with  it,  and 
transmits  to  it  the  action  of  light  upon  it.  The  sensitive 
compound  then  acquires  the  absorbent  properties  of  the 
substance  fixed  upon  it. 

If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  chlorophylle  acts  simply  like 
other  organic  bodies,  rendering  the  haloid  compounds  of 
silver  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays, 
and  there  would  be  but  a simple  coincidence  in  the  posi- 
tions of  maxima  of  action  and  the  maxima  absorption  of 
the  colouring  matter  when  this  acts  as  an  absorbing  screen. 
This  coincidence  may  exist  just  as  well  as  that  of  the  posi- 
tion of  several  maxima  of  absorption  with  the  position  of 
maxima  of  intensity  of  the  spectrum  by  emission  of  phos- 
phorescence, or  by  the  action  of  the  substance  itself.  The 
phenomena  of  luminous  absorption  are  so  little  known  that 
reasons  for  their  existence  can  scarcely  be  given,  but  the 
hypothesis  I have  cited  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the 
results  obtained. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  matter,  how- 
ever, the  action  of  a colouring  substance  in  a very  thin 
state,  enveloping  a sensitive  chemical  compound,  shows 
that  perhaps  substances  preliminarily  insolated,  such  as  the 
iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride,  do  not  become  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  except  by  a change 
in  the  colour  or  state  of  their  surface,  the  absorbent  power 
of  the  surface,  for  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum,  being 
then  changed.  In  this  way  we  should  take  into  accouut 
the  continuating  rays,  whose  existence  I pointed  out  some 
time  ago.  By  a similar  action  going  on  in  different  parts 
of  a plant,  the  luminous  action  may  be  modified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  substances — chlorophylle,  or  other  colouring  matters 
— such  as  are  found  around  and  in  the  interior  of  its  cells. 
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LAMBERT-TYPE:  A METHOD  OF  ENLARGING 
AND  FINISHING  NEGATIVES. 

The  method  of  enlarging  and  finishing  negatives  known 
as  Lambert-type  has,  for  some  months  past,  been  exciting 
considerable  interest  amongst  French  photographers,  as 
our  readers  have  already  learned  from  the  letters  of  our 
esteemed  Paris  correspondent,  Mons.  Lacan.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  Paris  we  were  favoured  by  Mons.  Lambert, 
the  inventor  and  patentee,  with  full  opportunities  of 
witnessing  his  operations  in  all  their  details.  We  may 
remark,  before  proceeding  to  details,  that  M.  Lambert  is 
a photographer  of  great  intelligence  and  enthusiasm,  and 
one  of  the  most  facile  and  perfectly  skilled  manipulators 
we  have  ever  seen.  He  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
enlarging  for  the  profession,  and  the  method  now  under 
consideration  is,  he  states,  the  result  of  five  years’  experi- 
ment in  this  direction.  The  protection  by  patent  was,  we 
were  informed,  an  after-thought,  the  result  of  some  unfair 
practice  in  relation  to  the  process  of  some  one  with  whom 
the  inventor  had  business  relations.  The  process  having 
been  patented,  Mons.  Liebert,  a skilful  and  well-known 
Parisian  photographer,  with  a shrewd  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, has  undertaken  to  aid  in  introducing  the  process  to 
the  photographers  of  the  world.  The  two  examples  now 
exhibited  in  Suffolk  Street  will  enable  photographers  better 
to  judge  of  the  results  than  many  pages  of  comment. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  operations  as  they 
came  under  our  attention,  some,  of  course,  being  already 
familiar  to  English  photographers  who  have  given 
attention  to  enlargement.  Any  negative  is  accepted  for 
enlargement,  and  the  better  the  quality  the  better  the 
result ; but  no  attempt  is  made  to  retouch  or  improve  the 
small  negative,  nor  is  any  retouching  attempted  on  the 
transparency.  The  latter  is  produced  on  a suitable  carbon 
tissue,  the  special  characteristic  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
thick  layer  of  gelatine  with  very  little  colour.  From  the 
carbon  transparency  an  enlarged  negative  is  produced  in 
the  usual  manner  on  wet  collodion,  with  iron  developer. 
And  here  we  noticed  the  first  special  peculiarity  of  Mons. 
Lambert’s  method  of  working.  Instead  of  aiming  to  pro- 
duce a negative  with  any  approach  to  printing  vigour,  his 
object  was  to  produce  a thin  delicate  image  full  of  detail, 
but  with  little  contrast  and  scarcely  any  density.  The  iron 
solution  was  flooded  freely  over  the  plate,  washing  over  the 
edges  much  of  the  free  nitrate  on  its  surface.  The  result 
rather  resembled  an  ordinary  collodion  positive  than  a 
negative,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  intensify  it.  “ All 
the  intensification,”  he  remarked,  “ will  be  effected  when 
my  mode  of  finishing  is  applied.”  This  thin  delicate  image 
is  fixed  and  varnished,  and  is  then  ready  for  finishing. 


The  process  of  finishing  is  commenced  by  attaching  to 
each  side  of  the  negative  a sheet  of  transparent  paper. 
This  has  been  described  as  papier  vegetal.  This,  Mons.  Liebert 
incidentally  remarked,  was  an  error ; it  was,  in  truth,  a 
papier  mineral.  On  this  point  we  can  only  give  description, 
as  the  paper  is,  we  understand,  expressly  made  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  a very  thin,  very  tough,  very  transparent 
paper  of  fine  texture.  It  is  almost  as  thin  as  tissue  paper, 
but  it  is  much  more  tough  ; it  is  as  transparent  as  tracing 
paper,  but  is  free  from  oil,  turpentine,  varnish,  or  any  fatty 
body  which  might  interfere  with  pencil  working  on  its 
surface ; it  is  very  smooth  and  fine  in  texture,  but  at  the 
same  time  presents  a free  tooth  to  blacklead.  Paper 
known  to  English  stationers  as  bank-post,  very  heavily 
rolled  to  make  it  thinner  and  more  transparent,  would 
produce  the  nearest  approach  that  we  know  of  to  the  paper 
used.  A sheet  of  this  paper  is  attached  by  an  edging  of 
gum  to  each  side  (that  is,  back  and  front)  of  the  thin 
negative  we  have  described.  This  process  alone  seems  to 
the  eye  to  have  materially  added  to  the  intensity  of  the 
negative  ; but  as  the  additional  thickness  is  equally  applied 
over  shadows  as  well  as  lights,  not  much  practical  or 
printing  addition  is  gained;  although,  as  experience  has 
proved,  a little  is  really  gained  by  this  operation.  But  the 
process  of  intensifi  cation  is  in  reality  to  begin.  It  is  effected 
by  working  on  the  paper  at  the  back  of  the  negative  with 
powdered  blacklead  and  a stump,  the  work  being  broad 
and  comparatively  rough ; the  softening  effect  of  every 
touch  printing  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass  being 
kept  in  mind.  Hence  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade  are 
only  considered  when  touching  on  this  side  of  the  negative. 
Next  comes  the  work  on  the  film  side,  and  this  is  effected 
with  a blacklead  pencil,  the  softening  effect  of  the  stump 
being  employed  wherever  it  is  necessary.  Working  freely 
on  paper,  sharp  touches  or  soft  touches  can  be  easily 
secured  at  will,  and  erasure  or  modification  with  india- 
rubber  is  not  impossible.  Certain  it  is  that  the  work  is  easy 
and  rapid,  a life-size  negative  being  completely  finished — 
defects  removed,  intensity  added,  and  general  softness  and 
finish  conferred — by  the  application  of  little  more  than  an 
hour's  labour.  The  results,  when  completed,  are  always 
good,  often  charming,  and  they  are,  we  must  confess, 
surprising,  as  the  means  seem  so  inadequate  to  the  result. 
Mons.  Lambert  is  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  in  describing 
the  peculiar  value  of  the  two  semi-transparent,  or  semi- 
opaque, surfaces  of  paper  upon  which  the  touching  is 
effected  in  breaking  up  and  diffusing  the  rays  of  light  as 
they  traverse  the  negative,  and  so  giving  a softened  effect 
to  every  touch,  suggestive  of  much  laborious  work  from  a 
skilled  artist.  There  undoubtedly  is  the  result,  and  there 
are  the  comparatively  rough,  and  positively  simple  and 
facile,  means  by  which  the  fine  result  is  produced  before  us, 
and  we  cannot  gainsay  the  theory. 

By  this  time  it  has  struck  many  readers  that  covering 
negatives  partially  or  wholly  with  tissue  or  tracing  paper, 
and  working  on  that  paper  both  lead  pencil  and  powdered 
blacklead  and  a stump,  are  practices  not  unknown,  and 
which  have  not  been  practised  without  record  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Bedford,  in  our  Year-Book  for  1868,  de- 
scribed the  value  of  tracing-paper  so  used  in  improving 
landscape  negatives.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  England 
have  also  practised  and  described  similar  methods.  Mr. 
Blanchard  and  others  have  also  described  the  advantages 
of  applying  yellow  pigments  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  and 
the  general  principle  of  modifying  negatives  by  various 
forms  of  this  kind  of  treatment  has  been  generally  known 
and  widely  practised.  As  to  the  points  of  novelty  claimed 
by  Mons.  Lambert,  aud  specified  in  his  patent,  we  are  not 
at  present  informed,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  specification 
of  his  patent,  and  we  did  not  dream  of  stopping  the 
current  of  a courteously  communicative  gentleman’s  expla- 
nations by  discussing  the  question  of  the  strict  novelty  of 
every  operation.  But  it  struck  us  that  the  systematic  ’•e- 
liance  on  this  method  of  treatment  for  all  intensification 
and  finish  is  a specific  novelty.  It  is  not  a method  of 
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modifying  a negative  by  the  application  of  a little  tracing- 
paper  here  and  there,  or  the  touching  or  masking  partially 
at  the  back,  partially  at  the  front,  which  is  adopted ; but 
a systematic  reliance  upon  a definite  system  of  work : 
that  is,  the  application  of  two  sheets  of  paper,  the  applica- 
tion of  intensity  at  the  back  and  of  finish  at  the  front,  and 
the  securing  by  this  combination  of  means  a fine  result, 
highly  finished,  but  flesh-like,  by  the  expenditure  of  less 
labour  and  less  time  than  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

We  have  referred  to  M.  Lambert’s  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
manipulation,  and  we  may  take  occasion  shortly  to  describe 
various  little  contrivances  of  value  which  we  saw  in  his 
establishment.  But  we  must  especially  refer  to  his  method 
•f  replacing  an  imperfect  background  in  a portrait  by 
printing  in  any  other  which  may  be  desired.  It  is,  in  effect, 
similar  to  a method  of  double  printing  which  Mr.  Robin- 
son, has  described  more  than  once  in  our  pages,  but  most 
ingeniously  effected.  Mr.  Robinson  has  described  the 
method  of  vignetting  the  two  portions  of  different  negatives 
to  be  joined  into  each  other.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  method 
employed  by  M.  Lambert.  The  enlargement  of  two  child- 
ren in  the  present  exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street  is  an  example. 
The  original  background  was  imperfect  and  unsuitable.  A 
mask  of  yellow  paper  was  roughly  cut  to  the  outline  of 
the  figures,  therefore,  and  placed  outside  the  glass  of  the 
printing  frame.  A small  hog-hair  tool  was  then  dipped 
in  a little  Indian  red  oil  colour,  and  a graduated  edging  of 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  broad  round  the  outside  of  the 
cut-out  edge  of  the  mask,  slightly  overlapping  the  edge  of 
the  figures.  Where  soft  draperies  or  flowing  hair  almost 
receded  into  the  background,  this  was  done  softly  ; where 
the  edge  was  sharply  defined,  the  edging  was  more  crisply 
applied.  We  should  here  explain  that  M.  Lambert  prints 
in  a circumscribed  space,  surrounded  by  high  houses,  so 
that  he  prints,  practically,  with  a vertical  light ; and  where 
the  situation  does  not  naturally  afford  a similar  light,  he 
recommends  using  a box,  or  some  similar  method  of  cutting 
off  the  extreme  lateral  rays  in  printing.  This  vertical  light 
is  of  essential  service  in  the  process  we  are  describing. 
The  imperfect  background  was  got  rid  of  without  any 
trace  of  masking  round  the  figures.  But  it  was  not  simply 
to  the  mode  of  finishing  the  edges  of  the  mask  which  M. 
Lambert  attributed  the  results,  but  to  the  series  of  means 
by  which  the  light  was  broken  up  and  diffused  round  the 
edges.  There  was  the  edge  of  the  mask  and  of  the  paint 
passing  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  printing 
frame,  and  then  the  two  thicknesses  of  paper  and  one  of 
glass  through  which  the  light  again  passed  before  reaching 
the  sensitive  surface.  A background  negative  with  a piece 
of  woodland  scenery  from  nature  being  selected  for  the 
children’s  figures  was  printed  in  by  the  aid  of  a similar 
plan  of  masking  and  softening  the  edges.  As  this  nega- 
tive was  sharp,  and  might  thus  give  the  background  too 
pronounced  or  advancing  a character,  when  it  was  about 
half  printed  M.  Lambert  deliberately  moved  the  position 
of  the  print  slightly,  so  as  to  partially  double  the  image, 
and,  by  destroying  its  extreme  sharpness,  send  it  back  con- 
siberably,  adding  much  to  the  value  of  the  effect.  The 
results  of  the  operations  we  have  described  are,  as  we  have 
said,  now  hanging  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  our  readers  will 
be  in  a position  to  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
procede  Lambert,  should  it  come  under  their  attention  as 
a matter  of  business. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Landscapes. 

There  is  much  fine  landscape  work  in  the  exhibition  now 
open  in  Suffolk  Street ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Auto- 
type enlargements,  there  is  nothing  of  similar  important 
dimensions  to  those  we  have  been  taught,  of  recent  years,  to 
look  for  from  Mr.  Earl.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  exhibits  three 
very  fine  landscapes  of  large  size,  produced  direct,  about 
twenty  by  sixteen  inches,  as  examples  of  the  work  of 


uranium  dry  plates,  of  the  excellence  of  which  they  are 
admirable  examples.  “ The  Hill-side  ” (98),  a circular 
picture,  and  “ On  the  Sciout  River,  Low  Water  ’’  (99) 
please  us  best.”  “ Caernarvon  Castle  (97),  in  many  re- 
spects a fine  picture,  is,  we  think,  spoiled  by  the  clouds  of 
the  printed- in  sky  apparently  enveloping  the  turrets  of  the 
castle.  The  clouds  are  also  too  pronounced,  and  spoil  the 
composition  of  the  picture.  There  are  also  some  fine 
examples  of  large  landscape  work  by  Messrs.  Bool, 
Messrs.  Hudson  and  Purnell,  and  Mr.  Sanderson  in  the 
Crawshay  lists,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

A dozen  12  by  10  landscapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Bedford  comprise  some  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the 
exhibition,  all  the  excellent  traditions  of  Mr.  Francis 
Bedford’s  work  being  maintained  in  that  of  his  son. 
Especially  beautiful  is  the  rendering  of  water  in  the  river 
and  lake  scenes,  and  the  perfection  of  atmosphere  in  every 
picture.  A scene  on  the  River  Glaslyn,  a view  of  Dina’s 
Lake,  a scene  on  the  Dwryd,  and  a river  scene  at  Aber- 
glaslyn,  especially  charm  us,  and  a rendering  of  hoar  frost 
is  unusually  fine ; but  the  whole  series  admirably  joins 
the  perfection  of  technical  photography  with  fine  artistic 
feeling  in  composition  and  light  and  shade.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Sutcliffe  exhibits  a goodly  number  of  very  fine  small  land- 
scapes. The  size  is  generally  about  7 by  5,  but  there  is 
enough  in  each  to  form  a subject.  For  instance,  in 
41  and  42  we  have  “ Tired  of  Waiting,”  a pretty  landscape 
with  a well-placed  figure  at  a stile ; and  “ a Gleam  of 
Sunshine.”  The  former  is  the  most  effective  picture. 
Again,  in  67,  we  have  “ Hay  Time,”  one  of  the  prettiest 
pictures  in  the  exhibition ; some  other  good  pictures  by 
the  same  artist  possess  similar  characteristics.  Mr.  F. 
Howard  exhibits  some  fine  small  landscapes,  a trifle  of 
under-exposure  slightly  marring  one  or  two  of  the  forest 
scenes.  Mr.  F.  Beasley  contributes  somewhat  largely  to 
the  landscape  department,  his  work  being,  we  believe,  by 
the  Fothergill  process,  of  which  he  has  remained  a faithful 
exponent,  always  producing  good  work.  Mr.  Dew  has 
some  good  effects  in  the  charming  neighbourhood  of 
Leamington.  Two  frames  of  views,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Parkyns,  contain  some  very  interesting  and  excellent  pic- 
tures. Mr.  Vernon  Heath  contributes  largely  this  year, 
his  pictures  being  marked  “Not  for  competition.”  The 
same  neatness,  softness,  and  fullness  of  detail  which  have 
generally  characterized  his  work  are  present  here  ; but 
there  is  a lack  of  pictorial  inspiration.  As  a rule,  the  pho- 
tography is,  as  photography,  faultless,  and  in  72,  “ Maen- 
turog  from  the  Garden,”  there  is  something  more  than 
mechanical  excellence — a piece  of  fine  pictorial  work.  In 
Nos.  63  and  64,  two  views  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Katrine,  with  delicately  rendered  foliage,  the  pictorial 
value  is  spoiled  by  an  error  of  taste  in  mounting,  which 
we  have  before  cautioned  photographers  against  adopting. 
The  oval  outline  of  the  vignetted  picture  is  exactly  fol- 
lowed by  a mount  with  oval  aperture.  Vignetting  in 
landscape  work  requires  considerable  taste  and  skill  to  be 
effective.  The  gradation  of  the  edges  should  be  free  from 
any  approach  to  abruptness,  but  soft,  irregular,  and 
spreading,  whilst  the  subject  and  treatment  of  the  picture 
generally  should  be  light  and  sketchy.  The  greatest  value 
will  be  given  to  the  effect  of  vignetting,  and  compactness 
in  the  picture  secured,  if  a square  or  oolong  mount,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  vignette,  be  placed  over  it.  A 
mount  with  aperture  little  larger  than  the  vignette,  and 
following  its  outline,  spoils  all  feeling  of  space. 

Mr.  H.  Whitfield  exhibits  three  small  pictures  with  good 
qualities;  No.  77,  however,  entitled  “ Summer  Shade,”  is 
too  heavy,  black,  and  under-exposed  for  its  title,  as  such 
shade  should  have  space  and  transparency.  Mr.  Gale’s 
reminiscences  of  rambles  with  the  Field  Clubs  contain 
many  charming  little  bits.  Mr.  J.  Bowen’s  views  of  the 
Baptist  College,  Regent’s  Park,  contain  some  very  admir- 
able interiors.  Mr.  H.  Paget  Swaine’s  views,  produced  on 
Liverpool  dry  plates,  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  high-class 
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wet  work,  and  are  very  excellent  pictures.  “ Mosaics  in  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel”  at  Windsor  are  fine  photography, 
and  display  the  good  taste  always  present  in  the  works 
of  the  Misses  Davidson.  Col.  Roche  sends  several  con- 
tributions, all  good.  His  “ Tintern  Abbey  ” (112)  is  very 
fine,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  and  Killarney  views  are  excel- 
lent. Some  good  landscapes  are  exhibited  by  .Mr.  Pendryl 
Hall,  his  view  of  “ Conway  Castle  from  the  Island  ” 
pleasing  us  best.  A frame  of  London  views  of  various 
size,  examples,  we  presume,  each  of  a different  series, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  York,  are  very  capital,  and  far 
exceed  in  excellence  and  pictorial  treatment  the  usual 
average  of  street  views.  Some  views  and  interiors  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  E.  Fox  possess  good  qualities,  but  are  a 
little.wanting  in  force  and  relief,  delicacy  being  carried  to 
excess ; whilst  adjoining  them  some  pictures  of  a similar 
class  by  Mr.  Dunmore  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  being 
spotty  and  confused  from  under-exposure.  Messrs. 
McAndrew  and  Stenning  send  a large  and  interesting 
series  of  Spanish  views  from  the  province  of  Asturias,  con- 
taining some  very  fine  picturesque  work,  the  skies  being  in 
many  cases  printed  in.  In  one  case,  however,  it  seems  to 
us  that  an  effect  much  in  exaggeration  of  nature  is  pro- 
duced, where  the  clouds  seen  underneath  the  arch  of  a 
bridge  gave  the  latter  an  appearance  of  magnitude  equal 
to  that  of  a huge  mountain.  Speaking  of  clouds  reminds 
us  of  the  clever  cloud  studies  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stodart,  of 
Margate.  The  same  gentleman’s  four  large  instantaneous 
views  of  Margate  (385-388)  far  surpass,  in  photographic 
and  pictorial  excellence,  the  majority  of  similar  works 
we  have  seen.  A large  number  of  views  sent  in  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  C.  Branfill  will  interest  experimental  visitors  as  illus- 
trating the  qualities  of  various  kinds  of  dry  plates.  The 
New  Zealand  views  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Mundy  are  very 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  themselves,  apart  from  any  extra- 
neous source  of  interest ; but  the  peculiar  difficulties  under 
which  the  majority  of  them  were  produced  render  them 
especially  interesting.  Mr.  Mundy  was  engaged  for  two  or 
three  years  in  producing  a complete  series  of  views  of  every 
place  and  thing  worth  photographing  in  New  Zealand,  the 
whole  of  his  material,  apparatus,  and  facilities  of  every 
kind,  being  transported  on  pack-horses  the  whole  of  this 
time.  Much  of  the  work  is  not  inferior  in  delicacy  and 
perfection  to  the  best  produced  uuder  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  Mr.  W.  G.  Hunter  exhibits  a series  of  very 
charming  cabinet  views,  singularly  delicate  and  picturesque, 
and  possessing  a peculiarity  of  tone  and  texture  re- 
sembling prints  on  opal  glass.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  exhibits  a number  of  his  charming  cabinets  views 
of  Highland  scenery.  Col.  Dixon’s  large  series  of  Iudiau 
views  are  very  interesting.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ilollebone’s  Swiss 
views  on  Wortley  dry  plates  are  excellent.  Mr.  Ferueley 
has  some  good  landscapes,  in  some  of  which  a tendency  to 
under-exposure  should  be  guarded  against.  Mr.  S. 
Thompson  exhibits  photographs  of  sculpture,  which  are 
exceedingly  perfect.  Mr.  Frith  sends  some  capital  views. 
There  are  also  views  by  Mr.  Dyball,  Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Wray, 
and  some  others  which  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 

Turning  for  a moment  to  the  landscapes  competing  for 
the  Crawshay  prizes,  we  may  remark  that,  whilst  they 
comprise  many  excellent  pictures,  they  are  scarcely  equal 
as  a whole  to  our  expectations  as  competing  for  prizes  of 
upwards  of  fifty  pounds.  We  feel  some  difficulty  iu 
entering  into  detailed  comment,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
we  recognize  many  of  them  as  pictures  exhibited  some 
years  ago,  and  we  have  no  certainty  as  to  which  are  new 
pictures.  Should  a similar  competition  be  again  opened, 
it  would  be  wise  to  make  production  within  the  year  a 
condition  of  competition,  as  the  aim  is  clearly  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  good  work,  not  merely  to  induce  the 
exhibition  of  good  work  done  some  years  ago.  As  no  such 
condition  was  made,  the  competitors  were  clearly  at  liberty 
to  send  in  any  work  they  efeose,  and  the  judges  were  bound 
to  award  to  the  best  work,  without  question  as  to  its  date. 
Amongst  the  manifestly  new  work,  we  may  mention  the 


large  pictures  by  A.  and  J.  Bool:  Nos.  249  and  250,  river 
scenes,  with  well-placed  figures,  are  exceedingly  fine. 
Mr.  Bruce’s  “ Dunse  Castle,”  “ A Berwickshire  Glen,”  and 
“ Langton  Mill  Burn,”  are  clearly  new,  and  exceedingly 
fine,  but  perhaps  a little  deep  in  printing  and  black  in 
tone  for  landscape  work.  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and 
Mr.  Gulliver  both  send  some  capital  landscapes.  Mr. 
Edwards’s  enlargements  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper’s  landscape 
negatives  give  fine  pictures.  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Burnell 
send  large  views  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  are  very 
excellent.  Mr.  Crawshay  himself  sends  some  most  charm- 
ing views  of  South  Wales  scenery.  Few  of  the  landscapes 
exhibited  please  us  better  than  Mr.  J.  Brier's  “Night  at 
Styperson,  Cheshire”  (No.  300),  a thoroughly  poetical 
picture  ; and  all  Air.  Brier’s  landscapes  are,  we  may  add, 
excellent.  Mr.  W.  Nicholson  sends  some  very  excellent 
examples  of  Isle  of  Wight  scenery.  Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell’s 
views  always  possess  picturesque  qualities,  and  the 
“ Threatening  Storm  ” is  especially  fine.  Mr.  Henry  Biper 
sends  some  very  good  work.  Mr.  Vaughan’s  views, 
somewhat  peculiar  in  treatment  and  mounting,  possess 
much  merit.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  and  Mr.  Branfill,  of  whose  work 
we  have  already  spoken,  send  in  some  good  pictures  for 
the  competition.  Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  sends  some  fine 
instantaneous  views  which  we  recognize  as  old  favourites. 
Of  the  prize  pictures  we  have  before  spoken,  and  need  not 
enter  into  detailed  comment  here. 

Before  concluding  our  notice  this  week  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, we  may  call  attention  to  some  very  admirable  pho- 
tographs of  spectra  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer,  F.R.S.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that 
the  production  of  these  photographs  was  chiefly  the  work 
of  Mr.  It.  Friswell,  the  new  secretary  of  the  society,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  descriptive  note 
thereon. 

“Commencing  on  the  left  hand  portion  of  the  spectrum  of 
barium,  near  G,  an  example  of  the  method  of  obtaining  registers 
of  the  lengths  of  the  metallic  lines.  The  spectrum  here  represents 
a section  of  the  light  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  poles 
at  a point  about  midway  between  them.  We  have  here  a demon- 
stration of  the  observation  first  made  with  the  eye  on  a less 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum,  i.e.,  that  the  ignited  vapours 
lying  between  the  poles  consist  of  a dense  core  through  which  the 
principal  discharge  takes  place,  surrounded  by  numerous  layers  of 
vapour,  becoming  less  and  less  dense  as  they  recede  from  the  axis 
of  the  discharge. 

“ In  the  core  itself  we  have  an  approach  to  the  effects  obtained 
by  Frankland  iu  his  celebrated  researches  on  the  cause  of  the 
illuminating  power  of  flames,  the  gases  being  sufficiently  dense  to 
give,  in  many  cases,  a continuous  spectrum.  As  the  core  is 
receded  from,  the  gases  become  less  dense,  and  the  lines  fewer  in 
number.  These  lines,  which  are  produced  by  the  most  tenuous 
vapours,  are  those  which  are  reversed  in  the  solar  spectrum.  In 
the  next  photograph  we  have  the  spectrum  of  the  Lenarto 
meteorite  (in  which  Graham  discovered  occluded  hydrogen)  com- 
pared with  the  spectra  of  calcium  and  aluminium.  The  three 
photographs  were  taken  in  succession  on  the  same  plate,  a sl.ding 
shutter  with  a square  hole  placed  in  front  of  the  slit  uncovering 
the  portions  of  the  plate  in  succession. 

“ The  next  example  is  the  solar  spectrum  compared  with  the 
spectra  of  calcium  and  barium.  The  calcium  exhibits,  in  the  very 
thick  line  near  the  centre,  a remarkable  example  of  the  power 
possessed  by  a very  dense  but  comparatively  cool  gas,  of  reversing 
itself — i.e.,  of  absorbing  the  light  given  out  by  the  hotter  interior 
portions  of  itself.  In  this  photograph  the  sliding  shutter  was  also 
used.  The  coincidence  of  the  dark  solar  lines  with  the  bright 
lines  of  the  metals  is  very  distinctly  rendered.  The  last  photo- 
graph is  one  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first,  the  metal  being  iron. 
It  is  enlarged  to  a greater  extent,  and  one  half  of  the  total  length 
of  lines  only  shown. 

“ All  these  have  been  enlarged  from  plates  in  which  the  actual 
available  portion  of  the  spectrum  did  not  exceed  two  inches  in 
length.  On  account  of  the  enormous  dispersion,  the  portion  of 
the  spectrum  in  focus  at  one  time  is  very  small.  The  focus  was 
obtained  by  the  removal  of  the  focussing  screen,  and  the  use  of  a 
negative  eye-piece  in  the  first  instance  ; the  final  adjustment  being 
obtained  by  a laborious  system  of  trial  plates,  as  no  other  method 
was  available  iu  this  highly  refracted  portion  of  the  spectrum.” 
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TWO  REASONS  WHY  PHOTOGRAPHS  BECOME 
YELLOW. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  nearly  two  years  ago, 
Dr.  Gayer,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society  on  the  causes  of  fading  in  silver  prints,  insisted  on 
the  importance,  as  a condition  of  permanency,  of  fixing  in 
the  dark.  In  a recent  issue  of  the  Photoyraphische  Corres- 
pondent, Herr  Fritz  Ilaugk,  apparently  unfamiliar  with 
Dr.  Gayer's  paper,  insists  on  a similar  condition  as  the 
result  of  independent  observation.  He  says  : 

“All  photographers  know  very  well  that  pictures  toned 
in  the  open  daylight  always  have  a grey  and  dirty  appear- 
ance afterwards.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  in 
the  fixing  process  a bright  light  is  also  to  be  avoided,  and 
in  proof  of  this  1 may  mention  a circumstance  which  has 
recently  come  under  my  experience. 

“ Some  time  ago  I fixed,  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
several  dozen  pictures,  which  were  destined  for  my  own 
album.  During  the  operation  I was  called  away  for  a few 
minutes,  and  during  this  time  I left  the  pictures  in  the 
fixing  trough  in  the  yard,  when  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted, not  in  sunlight,  however.  All  these  pictures  are 
now  as  yellow  as  lemons,  while  pictures  which  1 had  fixed 
days  before  and  days  after,  for  the  same  purpose,  still 
retain  their  original  whiteness.  An  accidental  defect  in 
the  washing  of  these  pictures  cannot  be  the  reason  for  the 
yellowness  in  question,  as  I always  test  most  carefully  the 
last  washing  water  with  Vogel’s  iodine  preparation,  and 
rinse  three  times  after  this. 

“Another  reason  why  pictures  discolour  rapidly  is  the 
following. 

“ I had  prepared  some  pictures  which  were  also  intended 
for  my  album,  and  after  mounting,  put  them  on  one  side 
under  pressure  of  some  books.  In  this  way  they  remained 
forgotten  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  These  pictures,  I 
find,  also  show,  all  of  them,  a light  yellow  tint,  while 
other  pictures  produced  about  the  same  time  show  no 
trace  whatever  of  defect. 

“ From  this  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  photographs 
should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after  mounting,  for  it 
is  the  keeping  of  them  moist  for  a long  time  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  yellowness  in  the  specimens  referred  to.” 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

BY  GEORGE  BRUCE. 

An  easy  system  of  combination  printing  is  one  of  the 
things  which  must  necessarily  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
photographic  profession,  for  were  the  manipulations  con- 
nected with  this  plan  of  making  pictures  made  more  easy, 
greater  efforts  would  be  directed  to  their  production. 

As  one  of  those  who  do  a little  in  the  way  of  combina- 
tion printing,  I have  read  with  considerable  interest  the 
answers  given  to  the  challenge  made,  through  your 
advertising  columns,  by  Mr.  Tilley  regardiug  bis  method 
of  combination  printing  without  the  use  of  cut-masks.  So 
far  Mr.  Tilley  is  master  of  the  field,  and  very  justly  uses 
the  right  of  a champion  to  throw  down  his  glove  in  face  of 
the  whole  fraternity,  for  a secret  must  always  give  the 
happy  possessor  of  it  a feeling  of  importance  above  his 
fellows,  even  though  it  should  not  add  to  the  weight  of 
his  purse.  There  is  a natural  craving  in  men  to  know 
the  unknown,  and  if  there  be  a profession  likely  to  intensify 
this  craving  more  then  another,  it  is  that  which  we  follow. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a mystery — a secret — fitted  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  all  who  love  and  practise  photo- 
graphy, which  is  well  worth  unfolding,  if  it  be  as  valuable 
as  Mr.  Tilley  proclaims  it  to  be.  That  gentleman  has 
given  us  a chance  of  “ cracking  the  nut  ” and  solving  the 
mystery  within  a given  time,  with  the  understanding  that 
should  any  one  be  fortunate  enough  to  stumble  on  his 
method  we  shall  save  our  money,  while  he  will  be  minus 
the  cost  of  his  advertisements. 


With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I beg  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a method  for  making  a perfect  mask  without  the 
application  of  scissors,  presuming  that  if  it  be  not 
Mr.  Tilley's  plan,  then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  mine,  as  I do 
not  remember  having  seen  it  described  before. 

Take  your  figure  against  a white  background,  or,  if  the 
negative  be  already  made,  with  a dark  background ; then 
paint  it  out  up  to  the  edge  of  the  figure  all  round.  Take  a 
very  deeply  printed  impression  from  this  negative,  which, 
of  course,  will  be  all  white  paper  except  the  figure. 
Without  toning,  fix  this  print.  Then  wash,  and  float  for 
a minute  or  two  on  a solution  of — 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  ...  5 drachms 

Citric  acid  ...  ...  ...  4 grains 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  ...  19  ounces 

When  the  print  is  dry,  it  is  ready  for  the  next  operation, 
which  is  very  simple. 

With  a brush  dipped  in  a strong  solution  of  silver,  paint 
over  those  parts  of  the  figure  that  are  white — such  as  face, 
hands,  &c.,  or  white  parts  of  the  dress — and  expose  it  to 
the  light  till  all  is  black  ; wash  the  print  for  a few  minutes 
to  free  it  from  the  salting  solution,  and,  when  dry,  wax  the 
print  to  make  it  transparent. 

You  have  now  a most  perfect  mask,  covering  the  figure 
even  to  the  hairs,  the  only  drawback  to  its  use  being  that 
the  landscape  background  must  be  printed  through  the 
paper  on  which  the  mask  is  printed.  Papier  vegetal  can 
be  used  instead  of  albumen  ized  paper  by  salting  and  sensi- 
tizing in  the  ordinary  way,  aud  then  printing  the  figure 
upon  its  surface  in  the  way  I have  described. 

This  system  of  masking  may  be  used  for  giving  various 
artistic  effects  to  the  backgrounds  of  our  pictures  without 
! showing  any  join.  Paper  negatives  of  landscapes,  clouds, 
stippling  for  large  vignette  heads,  &c.,  may  be  made  in  the 
| same  way,  and  applied  with  great  effect  in  the  production 
of  artistic  pictures. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PHOTO- 
LITHOG 11 A P II IC  TRA NSFE R9. 

BY  M.  L.  BORLINETTO.* 

I Cover  a well  cleaned  plate  with  some  oxgall,  which  may 
be  preserved  for  a considerable  period  by  admixture  with 
creosote.  By  means  of  a bit  of  woollen  cloth  I rub  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  the  glass  so  as  to  cover  the  plate  with 
gall  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  to  leave  no  kinds  of  lines. 
1 dry  by  means  of  a mild  heat,  and  while  the  plate  is  yet 
warm  I put  it  on  a levelling  stand. 

I next  prepare  a solution  of  gelatine,  thus  made  up  : — 

Gelatine  ...  ...  ...  5 grammes 

Water 50  ,, 

Alum  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 gramme 

This  is  filtered  thoroughly  through  a bit  of  flannel,  as  soon 
as  the  gelatine  aod  alum  are  dissolved.  While  yet  warm, 
I pour  it  upon  the  plate  treated  with  oxgall.  If  the  gela- 
tine is  rather  troublesome  in  flowing,  I help  matters  with  a 
bit  of  cardboard.  1 then  take  a sheet  of  strong  white 
paper,  immerse  it  in  a water  bath,  and,  when  thoroughly 
saturated,  blot  it  on  a sheet  of  filter  paper.  I then  spread 
it  upon  the  gelatine,  taking  care  not  to  form  any  air- 
bubbles,  or  to  let  any  of  the  gelatine  get  on  the  back ; then 
everything  is  left  to  the  morrow.  If  the  weather  be  not  too 
damp,  the  gelatined  paper  will  become  detached  of  itself  ; 
but  if  this  does  not  happen  to  be  the  case  a penknife  may 
be  used  for  separating  the  paper  at  the  margin.  The 
surface  of  the  sheet  thus  prepared  is  of  a brilliant  character, 
and  it  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period. 

When  I want  to  make  use  of  it,  it  is  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  of  three  per  cent, 
strength,  and  suspended  to  dry  ; it  is  then  ready  for  print- 
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ing  under  a negative.  As  soon  as  the  image  appears  in  all 
its  details  it  is  plunged  into  a solution  of — 

Nitrate  of  silver  1 gramme 

Alcohol  20  grammes 

Water ...  ...  ...  ...  50  ,, 

The  surface  of  the  paper  then  becomes  of  a brick  red,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  chromate  of  silver.  I 
wash  in  pure  water,  and  then  pour  upon  the  image  some 
liquid  ammonia  diluted  with  three  volumes  of  water. 
Under  this  reaction  the  reddish  tint  disappears,  for  chro- 
mate of  silver  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  there  remains  an 
image  of  a pale  green,  formed  of  oxide  of  chromium. 

After  this  change  I wash  once  more  in  water,  and  place 
the  prints,  face  downwards,  upon  a board  of  hard  wood 
(perfectly  clean,  of  course),  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  means 
of  pins.  This  done,  with  a dry  and  very  clean  sponge  the 
excess  of  humidity  is  removed  from  the  surface,  and  then 
the  print  is  inked  with  a lithographic  roller. 

The  advantage  of  this  process  over  all  those  with  which 
I have  hitherto  experimented  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
greasy  ink  attaches  itself  immediately  to  the  print,  even 
when  it  has  been  over-exposed ; and  that  one  has  never 
reversed  images  to  deal  with,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
methods  where  the  non-decomposed  chromium  salts  have 
not  been  eliminated.  The  gelatine,  by  the  addition  of 
alum  in  the  first  solution,  and  its  immersion  into  the 
bichromate  of  potash  bath,  becomes  completely  insoluble, 
and  its  consistence  is  augmented  still  further  by  the  effect 
of  the  silver  solution. 


A TIDY  FILTER  FOR  THE  NITRATE  BATH. 

BY  E.  H.  SPEIGHT. 

On  the  top  of  a box  about  twelve  inches  high,  place  a three- 
necked WoulfFs  bottle.  Nail  two  strips  of  wood  on  the 
box  to  prevent  the  bottle  rolling  off.  Into  neck  B press  a 
perforated  cork  and  glass  tube  (tube  to  be  bent  at  right 
angles).  Tn  neck  C a perforated  cork,  with  a piece  of  cane 
about  three  inches  long  through  the  perforation  (see  en- 
larged plan  of  cork  and  cane).  Paint  the  end  of  cane  outside 
the  bottle  at  C with  varnish,  to  stop  up  the  pores.  Make  a 


small  cut  at  D.  At  neck  A pour  in  the  bath,  and  cork 
tightly.  Arrange  the  bottles,  box,  and  funnel  as  in  diagram. 
Use  double  filter  paper.  Tho  solution  will  now  pass 
through  tube  B,  faster  or  slower,  according  to  the  size  of 
cut  U.  If  cut  D be  found  too  large,  paint  it  with  starch  or  var- 
nish, &c.,  then  make  a smaller  cut  in  another  place.  Do  not 
wet  the  cane  with  solution.  My  Woulff’s  bottle  holds  a pint. 


WINSTANLEY’S  METHOD  OF  REDUCING  THE 
CAMERA  EXPOSURE. 

Sir, — The  time-honoured  custom  of  recording  discoveries 
in  the  auagraminatical  form — a custom  which  was  adopted 
by  Kepler  and  Huyghens  in  reference  to  the  physical 
formation  of  the  planet  Saturn,  has  been  again  revived  in 
a recent  number  of  your  excellent  contemporary  Nature. 

With  your  permission  I beg  to  place  on  record  in  this 
manner  the  secret  and  the  theory  of  my  method  of  reducing 
the  camera  exposure.  The  translation  will  be  given  after  a 
reasonable  lapse  of  time. 

A,  I?  c.  d3  e14  f0  g4  h,  I1S  l2  m3  n7  o6  p2  q r,  s,  ti5  u5 

V X Ys. 

I am  yours  respectfully,  D.  Winstanley. 

October  17  th,  1874. 


SOUTH  LONDON  TECHNICAL  MEETING. 

Dear  Sir, — I see  that  this  meeting  is  to  come  off  next 
Wednesday  evening,  and  I hope  that,  as  the  meeting  is 
free,  not  only  the  members,  but  other  photographers  also, 
will  contribute  from  the  stores  of  their  experience  to  make 
the  meeting  thoroughly  useful.  I intend  to  send  some- 
thing myself  of  a practical  nature,  which  I have  found  of 
advantage  in  daily  working.  I hope  others  will  do  the 
same,  for  we  must  all  help  each  other.  Almost  every  man 
works  out  something  that  he  feels  is  in  advance  on  what  is 
in  general  use,  and  such  a meeting  permits  each  to  give  and 
take.  I am  glad  that  the  meeting,  as  I see  by  Mr. 
Cooking's  letters,  is  to  be  confined  to  practical  matters.  It 
is  not  everybody  who  understands  theory,  but  the  details 
of  practice  we  all  know,  and  want  to  know  more. 

Some  may  show  an  improved  dipper  that  will  not 
permit  the  plate  to  slip  off,  a better  kind  of  bath,  a fresh 
mode  of  filtering,  a uew  means  of  preserving  sensitiaed 
paper,  an  improved  cork  or  stopper,  or  a kind  of  developer. 
Speaking  of  this  latter  1 see  that  some  people  have 
recently  been  recommending  the  omission  of  acetic  or  any 
acid  in  the  developing  solution.  I should  like  to  see  some 
negatives  so  taken,  as  recently  T have  found  the  advantage 
of  doubling  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  that  I formerly 
used. 

If  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  successful  in 
shortening  the  exposure  in  the  camera  by  the  preliminary 
exposure  of  the  plate  to  light  through  opal  or  coloured 
glass,  or  in  any  other  way,  would  show  how  they  have  done 
it,  they  will  render  a great  service. 

I see  that  short  pithy  papers  are  invited  on  practical 
subjects.  It  strikes  me  that  such  short  concentrated  articles 
as  appear  annually  ia  the  Year-Book  are  just  the  things 
required  for  this  meeting.  Nothing  is  so  interesting  as  the 
results  of  actual  practice,  especially  if  confirmed  by  daily 
trial.  Eveiybody  is  obliged  to  use  those  ingenious  expedi- 
ents that  are  disrespectfully  called  “ dodges.”  and  every- 
body knows  their  value,  or  they  would  not  use  them.  Fresh 
examples  are  always  occurring,  and  few  things  are  more 
interesting  to  real  practical  men  ; therefore  let  no  false 
shame  stand  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  these  examples  of 
ingenuity. 

One  thing,  in  conclusion,  let  me  impress  on  those  who 
attend  the  meeting,  but  who  have  not  contributed  anything  ; 
that  is,  to  be  tolerant  to  those  who  have,  and  to  remember 
in  how  much  higher  position  those  stand  who  do  attempt 
to  help  and  contribute,  than  do  those  who  do  nothing. — 
Yours,  &c.,  A Member. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

Sir, — We  have  had  no  exhibition  (photographic)  in 
Scotland  for  a long  time,  and  as  the  society  has  a consider- 
able sum  of  money,  I think  some  of  it  might  be  spent  in 
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conveying  the  pictures  now  exhibiting  in  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, if  their  proprietors  will  allow  it,  and  have  an 
exhibition  there. 

If  this  suggestion  should  be  agreeable  to  the  two  societies, 
I have  no  doubt  it  would  help  to  stir  the  photographic 
mind  in  Scotland,  and  gratify  the  eye  of  more  than  one. 

Glasgow,  October  19th.  Old  Exhibitor. 


grooebiugs  cf  Societies. 

Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  aunual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Secretary 
read  the 

Annual  Report. 

Your  Council,  in  presenting  the  nineteenth  Annual  Report,  have 
to  express  their  great  satisfaction  at  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  Society. 

The  proceedings  of  the  past  session  have  been  more  eacouraging 
than  for  some  years  previously.  The  meetings  have  not  only  been 
more  numerously  attended,  but  also  more  instructively  occupied. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  your  Council  to  be  in  a position  to  report 
a small  increase  in  the  number  of  members.  There  are  seventy- 
six  against  seventy  at  this  time  last  year.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  meetings  has  been  thirty-!  >ne  and  a- half  against  twenty -seven. 

Several  papers  have  been  read,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
have  been  contributed.  For  instance: — 

Mr.  Wade  gave  an  illustration  of  carbon  printing. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers  read  a paper  “ On  the  Sciopticon  for  Enlarging.” 

Mr.  Noton  read  a paper  “ On  the  Manufacture  of  Lime 
Cylinders.” 

Mr.  Brothers  exhibited  a series  of  photo-lithographs  of  the 
“ Triumphs  of  Maximilian.”  Mr.  Brothers  also  communicated 
some  particulars  in  reference  to  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  and 
exhibited  some  examples  of  a very  conclusive  character. 

Mr.  Noton  read  an  appendix  to  his  former  paper  on  Limes. 

Mr.  J.  Brier  read  a paper  “ On  the  Production  of  Enlarged 
Landscape  Negatives.” 

Mr.  Frankland  exhibited  a number  of  photographic  conveniences. 

Mr.  Noton  exhibited  a new  form  of  lantern  for  the  lime  light. 

Mr.  Pollitt  read  a paper  “ On  Enlarged  Negatives  by  the  Wet 
Process.” 

The  session  included  two  lantern  exhibitions.  An  attempt  to 
resuscitate  the  outdoor  meetings  hopelessly  failed,  and  this  once 
important  and  enjoyable  part  of  the  annual  programme  may  be 
considered  to  have  had  its  day. 

Your  Council  are  full  of  hope  that  the  Society  has  yet  a long 
and  useful  life  before  it,  and  they  desire  the  active  co-operation 
of  each  and  every  member  to  the  end  that  all  things  may  work 
harmoniously  together ; that  the  meetings  may  not  only  convey 
instruction,  but  give  pleasure  to  the  members;  that  minor 
difficulties  may  only  precede  major  triumphs ; and  that  peace  and 
goodwill  and  mutual  forbearance  may  crown  all  your  efforts  with 
well-merited  success. 

The  annual  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Treasurer’s  accounts 
passed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  was  then  proceeded  with, 
and  resulted  as  follows: — President— Mr.  W.  T.  Mabley. 
Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A.,  Messrs.  A.  Brothers, 
F.R.A.S.,  T.  Haywood,  G.  T.  Lund,  and  M.  Noton.  Council — 
Messrs.  Jno.  Brier,  Jun.,  W.  G.  Coote,  W.  Hooper,  I.  Wade, 
E.  Woodward,  J.  Warburton,  N.  Wright,  A.  Patterson.  J.  Pollitt, 
and  J.  Frankland.  Treasurer — Mr.  J.  H.  Young.  Secretary — 
Mr.  Chas.  Adin,  Clifton  Bank,  Wellington  Road,  Whallev  Range, 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Robinson  (on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown,  of 
Liverpool)  presented  three  autotype  mechanical  prints  to  the  society. 

Mr.  Brothers  sent  several  very  clever  photo-chromolithographs 
for  exhibition,  the  work  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Griggs.  These  were 
much  admired. 

Mr.  Coote  contributed  a specimen  of  his  old  enemy,  marbled 
plates — this  time  by  the  wet  process — and  a print  on  paper  that 
had  been  kept  five  and  a-half  months  between  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper  saturated  with  a thirty-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  dried.  The  print  was  of  fair  average  quality. 


The  Chairman  read  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Beechey,  M.A. 
referring  to  a “sub-leader"  in  the  British  Journal,  and  stating 
that  he  had  sent  the  plates  to  the  meeting  for  the  inspection  of 
the  members.  These  plates  were  examined  with  much  interest. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Vandyke 
and  Brown,  Mr.  Brothers,  and  Canon  Beechey,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned. 


®alk  in  i&e  Stubia. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual 
Technical  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  take  place  at  its  first 
meeting  for  the  winter  session  on  Thursday,  October  29th,  at 
seven  o’clock,  free  admission  being  given  to  all  interested. 
We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  29th  (and  not  the  28th)  is 
the  day  appointed  for  receiving  objects  for  exhibition  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  Cambridge  Hall,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street. 

Useful  Curtains. — a good  way  to  curtain  a light,  and 
the  cheapest  way  considering  its  advantages,  is  by  means  of 
•urtaiDs  of  white  muslin,  from  a yard  to  a yard  and  a-half 
w>de,  made  to  run  on  wires  by  attaching  curtain  rings,  about 
six  inches  apart,  to  each  side  of  the  curtains,  and,  running  the 
wires  through  them,  stretching  them  taut.  Put  a stick  the 
width  of  the  curtain  through  a wide  hem  at  each  end.  The 
curtains  are  perfectly  manageable  in  this  way,  ns  they  slide 
easily  on  the  wires,  and  open  from  either  eDd.  'They  may  be 
adjusted  with  cords  properly  attached,  or,  when  lying 
horizontal  or  nearly  so,  by  means  of  a long  stick.  A piece  of 
bamboo  cane,  like  those  used  for  fishing  rods,  is  the  best,  it 
being  very  light  and  strong.  It  is  the  method  I am  using  in 
my  new  gallery.  The  spring  rollers  are  neater,  but  I do  not 
like  them  in  practice  as  well. — Philadelphia  Photographer. 

Durable  Sensitized  Paper. — (11.  J.  Newton).— “ The 
preparation  of  a sensitized  albumen  paper  as  a commercial 
article  has  not  been  successful.  It  has  been  either  too 
expensive  to  meet  the  popular  demand,  or  deficient  in  keeping 
quality.  There  are  several  ways  by  which  paper  can  be 
prepared  so  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely  ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a piint  on 
such  paper  that  would  not  ruin  the  reputation  of  any  photo- 
grapher, especially  after  it  is  a week  old.  Some  time  since, 
in  experimenting  iu  this  direction,  I lound  that  by  floating  the 
albumen  paper,  back  down,  for  one  or  two  minutes  on  a 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (one  ounce  of  acid  to  forty  ounces 
of  water),  and  drying,  it  would  render  it  capable  of  keeping 
perfectly  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  sensitizing.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  prints  made  on  paper  thus  prepared  were 
remarkably  fine  ; and  als  j those  made  after  ten  days’  keeping 
were  equal  to  those  printed  immediately  after  sensitizing. 
Paper  so  prepared  should  not  be  fumed  until  required  for  use. 
After  the  paper  has  been  removed  from  the  acid  solution  and 
dried,  it  would  be  well  to  pack  it  away  under  a light  pressure, 
placing  the  albumen  surfaces  together,  so  that  when  required 
for  use  it  will  be  in  proper  condition  to  put  upon  the  sensi- 
tizing bath.  As  it  is  a great  convenience  for  photographers  to 
be  able  to  keep  paper  for  several  days  after  sensitizing  without 
its  deteriorating,  I would  suggest  that  some  of  our  many 
manufacturers  of  albumen  paper  prepare  some  of  it  in  this 
way,  as  I am  sure  that  photographers  would  willingly  pay  the 
extra  expense.  In  the  toning  of  these  prints  I used  a little 
tartrate  of  antimony,  and  it  worked  very  well.  In  the  first 
place,  the  prints  turned  red — a very  deep,  rich  colour — and 
toned  up  from  that.  I have  not  experimented  enough  to  give 
a reliable  formula,  but  I would  suggest  half  an  ounce  of 
tartrate  of  antimony,  which  is  commercially  known  as  tartar 
emetic,  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  ot  water.  For  each  grain 
of  gold,  use  half-a-dozen  drops  of  that  solution,  and  increase  it 
it  until  you  get  the  desired  effect.” 


domsgoabntts. 

Enquirer.  The  usual  rule  of  admission  of  non-members  to 
photographic  meetiugs  is  introduction  by  a member;  but  all 
photographers  are  invited  to  attend  the  tecbeiial  meetng  of  the 
South  London  Society,  and  will  be  admitted  without  payment  on 
presenting  their  cards. 
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Fob. — It  is  a good  rule  to  keep  the  bath  and  all  the  chemicals,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  operating  room  as  well,  as  near  to  G0°  Fah. 
as  possible;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  warm  the  silver  bath  to  a higher 
temperature  than  the  other  solutions.  The  loose  surface  fog,  as 
we  have  before  said,  may  arise  from  many  causes ; a bath  con- 
taining organic  matter,  the  use  of  impure  acetic  acid,  or  the  use 
of  a newly  mixed  iron  developer,  being  amongst  the  most  common 
causes. 

J.  C.  (Belfast). — There  is  no  substitute  for  enamelling  card  pic- 
tures which  will  produce  any  similar  result.  Varnishing  has 
been  attempted,  but  not  successfully.  The  enamel  paste  to  which 
you  refer  gives  a very  good  result,  and  improves  the  picture,  but 
tho  result  is  nothing  like  enamelling  with  gelatine  and  collodion. 
You  may  obtain  the  enamel  or  encaustic  paste  of  Newman,  of 
Soho  Square.  Wo  cannot  answer  letters  on  photographic  sub- 
jects by  post. 

F.  C.  S. — 1’he  chief  defect  in  the  prints  you  enclose  is  flatness,  from 
the  presence  of  too  mucn  diffused  front  light.  The  lighting  is 
best  in  the  portrait  of  a young  lady  in  light  dress,  kneeling  on  a 
chair.  A trace  more  intensity  in  the  negatives,  or  a little  better 
printing,  would  have  made  it  a good  picture. 

George. — Our  recommendation  of  pyroxvlinemadeat  a low  tempe- 
rature was  for  a specific  purpose,  the  object  being  to  make  collo- 
dion for  enamelling  purposes.  For  negative  collodion,  we  should 
not  recommend  such  pyroxylins.  It  is  very  difficult  to  buy 
pyroxyline  of  uniform  quality,  and  almost  as  difficult,  without 
much  experience,  to  make  it  of  uniform  quality.  If  you  wish  to 
make  your  own,  you  will  enter  upon  a very  interesting  but  very 
perplexing  series  of  experiments,  not  without  some  risk.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  you  full  instructions  in  this 
column,  as  several  pages  would  only  give  you  an  outline  of  the 
operations  and  the  varying  eonditions  and  modes  of  dealing  with 
them.  You  will  find  some  useful  details  in  all  our  Y ear-Books 
except  the  last  two  or  three,  which  you  may  usefully  follow. 
You  may  obtain  good  cotton- wool  for  the  purpose  of  most  chemists. 
Coralline  had  only  been  employed  experimentally,  and  each  expe- 
rimentalist has  varied  his  proportions,  trying  various  proportions 
to  get  various  tints.  Most  L mdon  photographic  chemists  will  be 
able  to  supply  you. 

Rose. — Negatives  which  have  become  stained  by  standing  unvar 
nished  are  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  You  had  better  first 
run  an  edging  of  wax  or  black  varnish  round  the  edge  to  prevent 
the  film  leaving  the  glass  when  wet  again.  Then  wet  the  film 
and  supply  a ten-grain  solution  of  cyanide  of  posassiuin.  This 
will  probably  remove  the  stains  ; but  you  must  watch  carefully, 
or  it  may  also  dissolve  the  image.  When  the  stains  are  removed, 
wash  well,  dry,  and  varnish. 

S.  L.  D. — The  mottled,  imperfect  character  of  the  prints  you  en- 
close is  the  result  of  using  a weak,  exhausted  silver  bath  for  ex- 
citing the  paper,  and  probably  very  little  of  it  in  the  dish.  The 
strength  of  the  printing  bath  should  be  kept  up  by  adding  silver 
or  fresh  strong  solution  from  time  to  time ; sufficient  should  be 
poured  into  the  dish  to  fill  it  at  least  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  deep,  and  it  should  be  stirred  or  shaken  up  after  exciting  a 
few  plates. 

R.  B. — You  will  find  the  promised  details  of  the  Lambert-type 
method  in  the  present  issue.  It  is,  we  understand,  patented  in 
this  country,  but  the  specification  is  not  yet  published. 

F.  D.  P. — “ White  hard  varnish  ” is  a spirit  varnish ; diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  it  is  said  to  make  a good 
negative  varnish,  presenting  a tooth  for  pencil  retouching. 

S.  Cumbrian. — The  chief  defect  of  the  card  enclosed  is  the  pre- 
sence of  too  much  evenly  diffused  light,  so  that  the  face  is  flat, 
lacking  any  definitely  marked  light  and  shadow. 

G.  M.  R. — The  brown  discolouration  in  your  toning  bath  will 
account  for  iis  refusing  to  tone,  as  a decomposition  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place.  It  has  probably  been  touched  with  fingers 
contaminated  with  some  other  chemical.  Probably  you  have 
touched  the  hyposulphite  fixing  solution,  and  then  touched  the 
toning  bath.  You  can  only  throw  the  solution  amongst  residues. 

D.  T.  L. — The  presumption  is  in  favour  of  prints  enamelled  with 
gelatine  and  collodion  being  more  permanent  than  those  not  so 
treated ; but  this  is  not  absolutely  certain,  inasmuch  as  the  cause 
of  fading  is  often  in  some  imperfection  in  the  fixing  operations, 
in  which  case  the  print  carries  the  seeds  of  destruction  within 
itself,  and  no  protective  measures  will  save  it. 

The  Crawshay  Competition. — We  have  received,  just  previous 
to  going  to  press,  and  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number,  another 
letter  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  reiterating  his  statements  of  last 
week,  affirming  that  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the  erroneous 
announcement  issued  in  the  latter  end  of  September  was  approved 
by  Mr.  Crawshay,  and  asking  that  the  award  may  be  cancelled. 
As  we  have  said  before,  a reference  to  any  of  the  announcements 
issued  by  Mr.  Crawshay  will  show  that  Sir.  Edwards  is  in  error. 
But  in  any  case,  it  is  not  a question  for  our  discussion  in  these 
columns,  as  a charge  of  error  against  the  jury,  or  a request  for  a 
reconsideration  of  their  decisions,  must  be  made  to  themselves, 
through  their  secretary,  Mr.  Pritchard,  as  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that,  in  any  case,  they  could  take  such  steps  in  response 
to  a letter  in  a journal. 


J.  Brier,  Jun. — The  Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Photographic  Society 
is  J.  H.  Bennertz.  We  presume,  if  addressed  as  “ Secretary  of 
the  Photographic  Society  at  Calcutta,”  a letter  would  find  him. 

V.  Hatch. — We  will  give  the  matter  attention  in  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Braystones , near  Whitehaven,  36  feet 
above  sea  level. 
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From  the  above  data  1 arrive  at  the  following  : — 

Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 

Maximum  temperature  60®  ...  66®  ...  60® 

Minimum  ditto  

Mean  ditto  

Mean  ditto  of  whole  ... 

NB.— The  temperature  in  direct  sunlight  on  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  16th, 
and  24th  was  113",  110®,  100°,  110®,  and  96°  respectively  ; averaging  106®. 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  20 

Number  of  fair  days  10 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  sunny 4 

Number  nf  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy  6 

Brilliant  Meteor.— On  the  evening  of  the  13th  September  I noticed  a 
very  brilliant  meteor— so  much  so  that  I could  distinctly  see  at  a distance 
of  a mile — shoot  across  the  sky  at  about  8.57  p.m.,  from  S.W.  to  N.N.W.,  at 
an  elevation  of  50  degrees. 

Citrious  Views  as  to  the  Size  of  the  Moon.— Until  about  two  months  ago 
I was  unaware  of  any  considerable  difference  as  to  the  apparent  size  of  this 
“ nocturnal  luminary.”  Since  then  I haveenquired  of  several  persons,  and 
have  found  those  who  describe  it A,  about  the  size  of  a shilling  piece  ; 
B,  about  the  size  of  a “ cart  wheel and  C,  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter. 
Is  not  this  fact  curious  ? 

Braystones,  near  IVhitchaven,  October  3rd. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Mr.  J.  Patrick,  Wcinysfield, 

Three  Photographs  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Taphouse,  Barrow-in-Furness, 

Photograph  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Mr.  Bashford,  Portobello, 

Photograph  of  Alisandro  Gavazzi. 

Photograph  of  Rev.  J.  R.  McDougall. 

Photo,  group  of  Alisandro  Gavazzi  and  Rev.  J.  R.  McDougall. 
Mr.  Mayall,  Brighton, 

Photograph  of  Thos.  Hughes,  M.P. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 

Miniature  Painting  and  Photography — M.  Merget’s 
Further  Experiments  in  Photography — An  Important 
Application  ok  Photography  Overlooked. 

Miniature  Painting  and  Photograph)/. — That  poor  Miss  La 
Creevy  and  her  art  are  to  be  heard  of  no  more  is,  of  course, 
due  to  photography  ; and  it  is  well  sometimes  to  remember, 
when  one  hears  the  camera  and  its  productions  held  up  to 
scorn  by  cynical  painters,  that,  at  any  rate,  bad  as  photo- 
graphic portraits  sometimes  are,  they  are  infinitely  superior 
to  the  daubed  miniatures  of  fifty  years  ago.  We  may 
laugh  at  carte-de-visite  pictures,  showing  mode's  in  all 
sorts  of  impossible  attitudes  and  situations,  but,  miserable 
as  many  of  them  are.  they  are  far  more  like  nature  than 
were  the  productions  of  the  ordinary  miniature  painter  of 
days  gone  by.  A young  gentleman  n a very  vermilion 
uniform,  flourishing  a sabre  ; portraits  of  naval  dress  coats, 
with  faces  looking  out  of  them,  and  telescopes  attached  ; a 
literary  character,  with  a high  forehead,  pen  and  ink,  six 
books,  and  a curtain  ; a touching  representation  of  a young 
lady  reading  a manuscript  in  an  unfathomable  forest ; a 
charming  whole  length  of  a large-headed  little  boy  sitting 
on  a stool  with  his  legs  foreshortened  to  the  size  of  salt 
spoons  ; and  old  ladies  aud  gentlemen  smirking  at  each 
other  out  of  blue  and  brown  skies  : these  are  descriptions 
given  by  Dickens  of  miniatures  in  his  time,  and  how  like 
they  were  to  nature  we  need  not  speculate.  Miniature 
painting  went  out  like  a candle  on  the  advent  of 
Daguerreotype ; but  while  the  new  art  was  an  enormous 
boon  to  the  public,  it  naturally  enough  ruined  many  a 
miniature  painter.  Sir  William  Ross  appears  to  have  been 
the  last  great  painter  of  miniatures,  and  he,  fortunately 
for  himself,  died  just  before  the  arch-enemy  of  his  class 
made  its  appearance.  His  successor,  Mr.  Thorburn,  seemed 
in  a fair  way  to  reap  a fortune  and  reputation  equal  to  his 
master,  but  photography  put  a sudden  end  to  any  hopes 
he  had  entertained  in  the  matter.  In  the  work  just 
published  of  the  life  of  Samuel  Lover,  we  learn  that  this 
i ivourite  author  and  ballad  singer  attempted  to  earn  a 
livelihood  at  miniature  painting,  aud  came  to  London, 
indeed,  for  that  purpose ; but,  fortunately  for  him,  his 
friends  dissuaded  him  from  the  idea.  lie  was  once  com- 
missioned to  paint  a miniature  of  the  Princess  Victoria, 
but,  being  unable  to  leave  Ireland  at  the  time,  he  missed 
this  first  step  in  life,  which  otherwise  might  have  constituted 
him  the  greatest  miniature  painter  of  the  day:  in  which 
case,  as  was  wittily  observed  at  the  time,  the  office  of 
“ Miniature  Painter  to  the  Queen”  would  have  fallen  to  a 
Lover  instead  of  a Ilayter.  The  best  miniatures  of  the 
present  day  are  without  doubt  our  photographic  enamels. 

M.  Merget's  Further  Experiments  in  Photography. — 
M.  Merget,  of  Lyons,  whose  process  of  printing  by  mercury 
vapour  created  some  stir  two  years  ago,  ha3  been  continuing 
his  experiments  in  photography,  and  has  lately  published  a 
new  method  of  copying  cugravings  or  sketches  on  paper 
by  printing  through  them.  He  says  that  moisture  exer- 
cises a great  influence  upon  the  decomposition  of  salts 
ensitive  to  light,  and  this  fact  he  employs  in  his  copying 
process.  lie  covers  an  engraving  with  a thin  layer  of  a 
sensitive  salt,  and,  slightly  moistening  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  a metallic  film  is  formed  that  allows  the  paper  to  be 
seen  through.  If  the  layer  of  sensitive  salt  is  allowed  to 
dry,  the  salt  is  reduced  in  another  way,  and  the  metallic 
film  adheres  to  the  paper  and  appears  very  dark.  My 
making  use  of  this  action  he  is  enabled  to  copy  engravings 
so  as  to  produce  all  the  fine  and  strong  lines.  M.  Merget 
further  holds  that  all  cases  of  photo-chemical  action  are 
much  influenced  by  the  presence  of  some  substance  which 
acts  as  starter  of  the  decomposition.  lie  finds,  too,  that 
many  substances,  of  themselves  insensitive,  are  capable  of 


increasing  sensitiveness  in  other  bodies  ; thus  oxide  of 
zinc,  if  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  renders  the  latter 
exceedingly  sensitive.  Iodide  of  silver,  as  we  know,  is  less 
sensitive  than  bromide  and  chloride,  but,  if  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  mixture  is  readily  acted  upon  by 
light.  This  circumstance,  M.  Merget  tells  us,  depends 
upon  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  by  the  iodide,  and 
the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  silver  salts  thus  formed. 

/1«  Important  Appliction  of  Photography  Overlooked. — 
“ Roman  Imperial  Profiles  ” is  a work  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  containing  “ a series  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  profiles  enlarged  from  coins,”  arranged 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Lee.  One  would  have  thought  that  this  was 
a book  of  all  others  in  which  photography  might  be 
employed  with  peculiar  advautages,  for  reproductions  by 
means  of  the  camera  of  profiles  from  genuine  coins  would 
be  as  valuable,  almost,  as  the  originals.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lee’s 
earlier  work,  “ Roman  Imperial  Photographs,”  consisted 
of  transcripts  of  this  kind,  and  were,  therefore,  well  worth 
studying  by  antiquarians  and  observers  of  character.  The 
difference,  in  such  a case  as  this,  between  pictures  produced 
by  photography  and  those  sketched  by  a draughtsman  is 
obvious,  for  the  latter  would  be  quite  worthless  as  a 
truthful  record  beside  photographs,  even  of  the  most 
imperfect  character.  Moreover,  the  employment  of  the 
camera  prevents  all  kinds  of  tampering  in  the  process  of 
copying,  and  we  see  the  imperfections  just  as  well  as  the 
beauties  of  the  work  : and  this,  to  a student  or  connoisseur, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  taking  a photograph  of 
an  historical  record,  what  should  we  say,  for  instance,  if 
some  of  the  features  had  been  retouched  and  altered  ? 
And  yet,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  author 
frankly  admits  that  he  has  made  a most  vital  change,  such 
as  would  be  almost  impossible  in  photography,  lie  says, 
in  regard  to  these  sketched  copies  of  the  profiles,  that 
“ the  only  part  of  the  face  in  which  possibly  some  license 
has  been  taken  is  the  eye.  Though  the  earlier  coins  are, 
of  course,  in  a higher  style  of  art  than  the  later  ones,  yet 
even  in  the  earlier  coins  the  eye  seems  to  have  been  often 
imperfectly  represented  ; and  in  the  later  mints  it  has  been 
drawn  quite  inaccurately.  In  the  eye,  therefore,  Mr.  Croft 
has  corrected  their  bad  drawing,  and  this  can  hardly  be 
called  a departure  from  the  original.”  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  Mr.  Croft  would  be  able  to  make  a better 
job  of  it  than  the  ancients ; but  in  any  case  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  show  the  original  as  it  was,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  than  to  attempt  to  alter,  and  thereby 
modernize,  the  work. 


FRENCH  CORRESFONDENCE. 

When  working  the  wet  collodion  process,  it  not  unfre 
quently  happens  that  streaks  and  marble-like  marks 
appear  on  the  plate,  upon  the  action  of  the  sulphate  of 
iron  developer ; these  defects  occur  usually  at  the  lower 
portiou  of  the  plate,  where  the  silver  solution  has  accumu- 
lated. They  take  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  appear 
brown  by  transmitted  light,  while  viewed  by  reflected  rays 
they  have  a silvery-grey  aspect. 

These  marks  can  be  easily  removed  with  a soft  brush 
under  water,  but  the  place  they  occupied  has  then  no 
trace  of  the  photographic  image,  and,  consequently,  the 
developer  has  produced  an  incomplete  result.  The  marble 
marks  are  very  prevalent  when  a silver  bath  is  employed 
which  has  been  used  some  time  during  hot  weather. 
M.  le  Comte  de  Courten  tells  us  a very  simple  way  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  defect,  which  often  renders  cliches 
unserviceable  which  otherwise  would  be  quite  faultless. 

On  taking  the  plate  out  of  the  frame,  after  exposure, 
our  ingenious  correspondent  leans  it  against  the  wall, 
collodion  face  outwards,  resting  it  upon  filter  paper.  Ho 
then  takes  a very  clean  sheet  of  the  same  paper  (or,  better 
still,  of  Berzelius  paper),  about  five  centimetres  broad,  and 
sufficiently  long  that  he  can  apply  it  lightly  to  the  lower 
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part  of  the  collodionized  plate  to  absorb  the  superfluous 
liquid.  The  paper  is  applied  very  gently  and  without  any 
pressure  or  friction.  The  effect  is  most  remarkable : the 
developer,  which  is  used  without  stint,  then  exercises  a 
most  uniform  action  over  the  plate,  and  it  flows  equally 
over  the  whole  of  the  latent  image. 

I spoke  in  one  of  my  previous  letters  of  the  apparatus 
invented  by  M.  Van  Tenne  for  use  with  artificial  light, 
not  only  for  enlarging  photographs  by  transmitted  light, 
but  also  for  amplifying  opaque  objects  upon  paper.  Since 
then  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  experi- 
menting with  the  lieflectoscope  (for  such  is  the  name 
given  to  the  apparatus),  and  1 am  now  in  a position  to  add 
a few  interesting  remarks  to  my  previous  communication. 

I have  said  that  the  illuminating  power  may  be 
furnished  either  by  means  of  a magnesium  light  (Solo- 
mon’s) or  by  an  ordinary  lamp,  or,  better  still,  by  an 
oxyhydrogen  apparatus.  In  the  first  case — that  is  to  say, 
when  a magnesium  lamp  is  used — it  behoves  one  to  get  rid 
of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  disengagement  of 
fumes  which  become  deposited  on  the  condenser  and  upon 
the  bright  surface  of  the  reflector  in  the  form  of  a fine 
powder.  This  phenomenon,  it  may  be  guessed,  militates 
very  much  againstthereflectionand  transmission  of  thelumi- 
nous  rays.  M.  Van  Tenne  has  succeeded  in  completely 
getting  rid  of  the  vapour  by  means  of  a current  of  air, 
which  takes  off  the  dense  white  smoke  as  soon  as  it  is 
disengaged.  In  this  way  the  pose  may  be  reduced  by 
some  seconds,  a most  important  consideration  in  face  of 
the  high  cost  of  magnesium. 

The  oil  lamp,  with  double  current,  produces  a light 
almost  white  in  character,  and  of  a very  powerful  nature, 
which  allows  one  to  secure  an  enlargement  within  the 
space  of  a minute  and  a half.  As  to  the  oxygen  gas,  it 
may  be  easily  introduced  by  means  of  an  india-rubber 
tube,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a reservoir  and  the 
other  to  a lamp  furnished  with  a stopcock.  I have  said 
that  the  reflector  is  a spherical  one.  In  this  I was 
mistaken.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  ellipse,  the  curves  of 
which  are  calculated  in  such  a way  that  all  the  rays 
emitted  by  the  source  of  light,  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion, arc  collected  and  directed  in  one  path  by  the  con- 
denser, so  that  none  of  the  rays  are  lost.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  power  of  the  apparatus  is  secured. 

M.  Van  Tenne  has  even  found  a means  of  rendering 
more  photogenic  the  light  from  an  ordinary  lamp  fed  by 
oil.  He  places  before  the  condenser  a blue  glass,  which 
stops  all  the  yellow  rays,  and  only  allows  those  of  an 
actinic  nature  to  pass. 

While  discussing  this  subject,  I must  not  forget  the 
very  curious  experiments  which  M.  Geymet  has  under- 
taken, and  which  ought  to  bring  with  them  a mass  of  new 
revelations.  xVlthougli  I can  scarcely  enter  at  present  into 
the  details  of  experiments  which  have  as  yet  scarcely  begun, 
I may  state  that  they  confirm  the  theory  expounded  by 
M.  l)ucos  du  llauron  in  the  description  of  his  helio- 
chromic  method,  liy  taking  the  three  monochrome  cliches 
which  M.  Ducos  employs,  and  impressioning  by  their 
means  some  sensitive  collodion  plates  which  are  developed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  he  obtains  with  the  negative  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  red  glass  a blue  image ; with  the 
negative  furnished  by  the  green  glass,  a red  print ; and  with 
the  negative  from  the  violet  glass,  a yellow  print.  In  this 
manner,  without  changing  in  any  way  the  method  of 
operating,  we  obtain  direct  monochrome  prints  of  different 
colours  by  the  simple  decomposition  of  light,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  pigmented  tissue. 

M.  Geymet,  who  is  conducting  his  experiments  with 
energy,  proposes  to  give  a demonstration  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society,  on  the 
6th  November  next,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  by  that 
time,  he  will  have  obtained  several  important  results 
connected  with  this  important  subject. 

In  the  lace  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
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recently  in  the  matter  of  printing  with  fatty  iuks,  and 
with  the  view  of  employing  in  the  process  the  ordinary 
materials  used  by  printers,  one  of  our  ablest  mechanics, 
M.  Poirier,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  construct  a press 
which  responds  to  all  the  wants  generated  by  recent 
progress,  and,  I may  add,  he  has  completely  succeeded  in 
the  matter.  I have  seen  this  press  at  work,  and  it  seems 
to  answer  all  purposes,  for  it  may  be  used  equally  well  for 
printing  from  blocks  obtained  by  means  of  photography 
upon  glass,  upon  lithographic  stone,  or  upon  metal ; in 
other  words,  it  serves  for  printing  from  Albert-type  plates, 
as  also  from  photo-lithographic  and  phototype  plates, 
and  for  lielio  engraving.  Its  dimensions  are  such  as  to 
render  it  a most  useful  instrument.  It  can  be  worked 
with  great  facility,  and  its  price  is  relatively  very  low. 
These  are  qualities  which  will  ensure  the  invention  every 
success. 

The  readers  of  the  PuOTOGnArmc  News  have,  no  doubt, 
not  forgotten  the  name  of  M.  Charles  Negre,  nor  the 
valuable  heliographic  work  which  that  gentleman  so 
successfully  carried  out.  This  artist  was  at  once  both  a 
distinguished  painter  and  a photographer  of  the  first  rank, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  secure  printing  blocks  upon 
steel  by  the  sole  action  of  light,  and  the  beauty  of  these 
results,  which  he  submitted  to  the  public,  contributed 
much  to  encourage  him  in  continuing  experiments  in  this 
direction.  M.  Negre  adopted  first  of  all  the  process 
invented  by  Nicephore  Niepce,  and  modified  by  Niepce  de 
Saint  Victor ; but  he  shortly  afterwards  perfected  the 
process  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  steel  plate  was  covered  first  of  all  with  a varnish  of 
bitumen  of  Judea,  or  with  a film  of  gelatine  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  printed  in  the  sun,  not 
under  a transparent  positive,  as  was  the  case  formerly, 
but  under  a reversed  negative  obtained  direct  in  the  camera. 
In  this  way  the  sensitive  film  was  acted  upon  in  those 
parts  corresponding  to  the  shadows  of  the  image,  and  the 
steel  plate,  after  removal  of  the  soluble  varnish,  was 
uncovered  in  those  parts  corresponding  to  the  high  lights. 
The  plate  was  then  plunged  in  a gold  bath  and  subjected 
to  electric  action.  The  plate  became  covered  with  an 
uniform  coating  of  gold  in  all  parts  corresponding  to  the 
lights  of  the  image,  where  the  plate  has  been  laid  bare  ; 
whilst  the  portions  corresponding  to  the  shadows,  and  still 
covered  by  the  varnish,  were  only  covered  with  the  gold  in 
proportion  as  the  light  had  acted  upon  them.  The  metal 
plate  afterwards,  when  freed  from  all  traces  of  varnish, 
had  upon  its  surface  a very  adherent  gold  image,  forming 
a perfect  damascined  image.  The  gold  being  proof 
against  any  attack  by  acid,  it  suffices  to  treat  the  surface 
with  a dilute  acid  to  etch  the  steel  wherever  it  is  not 
protected  by  the  deposit  of  gold.  In  this  way  an  engraved 
plate  was  formed  presenting  all  the  gradation  of  tints, 
from  the  purest  whites  to  the  most  vigorous  blacks. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  heard  nothing  of  M.  Negre, 
nor  of  his  work  ; but  one  of  our  principal  publishers  has 
just  issued  a magnificent  work  by  the  late  Due  de  Luynes, 
entitled,  “A  Voyage  in  Syria,”  illustrated  by  heliographic 
blocks  executed  by  M.  Negre.  The  helio-engravings  are 
produced  from  cliches  collected  by  the  noble  traveller 
himself,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  work  is  very 
successful.  We  are  thus  afforded  proof  of  the  circumstance 
that  M.  Negre  has  not  abandoned  the  good  work  on  which  lie 
has  been  so  long  engaged,  and  we  may  now  hope  that  he 
will  prosecute  his  experiments  with  renewed  activity. 

Eknest  Lacan. 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

[It  will  be  seen  in  our  next  extract  that  2 he  Standard  is 
less  accurate  than  usual  in  more  points  than  one,  attributing 
in  one  case  Woodburytype  prints  to  the  Autotype  Company, 
and,  whilst  ignoring  altogether  the  Crawshay  competition  and 
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prizes,  noticing  some  of  the  competing  pictures  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition. — Ed.] 

( From  The  Standard.) 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  have  now  on  view 
at  the  Gallery  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall,  many 
examples  of  the  skill  of  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession.  We  may  thus  note  the  changes  and  improvements  of 
the  year  made  in  the  practice  of  uu  art  which  has  become  of 
interest  more  or  less  to  every  home. 

Among  the  portraits,  those  by  Julia  M.  Cameron  would  seem 
to  take  the  highest  place,  because  they  best  realize  the  style  of 
the  best  paiuters,  past  and  present.  Take,  for  examples,  the 
portraits  now  exhibited  by  this  laoy  of  “ Little  May  Maurier,” 
“ Egeria,”  and  “ Little  Rachel  Guerney,”  taken  direct  from  life. 
Tho  light  and  shade  call  to  mind  the  best  pictures  of  the  old 
schools.  The  portrait  of  “May  Maurier”  delights  by  its  subtle 
low  tones,  which  soothe  the  eye  as  much  as  some  specimens  in 
the  same  room  distract  by  their  abruptness  and  want  of  harmony. 
Julia  M.  Cameron’s  head  of  “Little  Rachel  Guerney”  wears  a 
peculiar  lustre — the  eyes  arc  mirrors  of  light ; while  “ Egeria  ” will 
claim  attention  for  the  nice  care  shown  in  the  modelling  of  the  face 
and  neck.  Whoever  contemplates  these  portraits  with  care  will 
view  ordinary  photographs  only  for  the  interest  which  they  may 
have  as  likenesses  of  friends  or  of  people  of  distinction. 

Among  the  examples  of  landscape,  we  were  attracted  by  the 
pleasant  rendering,  by  Mr.  J.  Brier,  of  “ Pont-y-Pair,  Bettws-y- 
Coed.”  Ilere  the  boulders  which  enclose  the  quiet  pool,  and  the 
dainty  foliage  which  surrounds  it,  are  exquisitely  suggested. 
Photographers  are  never  more  happy  than  when  rendering  the 
charming  effects  of  a shady  avenue,  like  Mr.  W.  Nicholson’s  view 
of  “ Bonchurch  Valley  and  Pond,”  in  which  the  nicest  gradations 
of  shade  are  brought  out  with  delicate  truth.  Photographers 
revel  in  ferns  and  flowers.  Mr.  ,T.  Brier  has  met  with  a marvel 
of  this  kind  at  “ Undermount,  Bonchurch.” 

Architecture  is  rendered  to  perfection.  Mr.  Henry  Piper  has 
some  views  in  which  buildings  are  the  chief  features.  Ilis 
“ Warkworth  Castle,”  with  river  and  woody  slope,  is  fresh  and 
bright  as  day ; his  “ Guisboro’  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  ” is  expressed 
with  a sharpness  that  would  almost  seem  unreal ; every  stone  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  venerable  pile  looks  as  crisp  as  the  chisel  left 
it.  The  collection  is  rich  in  photographs  of  famous  ruins.  Mr. 
Pendryl  Hall  has  a number  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  one  in  preference  to  the  others.  The  “ Courtyard,  Acton 
Burnell  Castle,”  and  “Conway  Castle,  from  the  Bettws-y-Coed,” 
are,  like  “Building,  Abbey,  Nave,  and  Chapter-House,”  rendered 
with  feeling. 

Colonel  H.  Dixon  exhibits  a series  of  effective  views  in  India, 
chiefly  of  famous  temples  and  palaces. 

Very  much  in  contrast  with  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Colonel 
Dixon’s  Oriental  scenes  is  Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell’s  little  photograph 
called  “ Threatening  Storm — On  the  Road,”  which  is  soft  and 
humid  to  look  upon  as  an  April  shower  when  white-edged  clouds 
pass  swiftly  on  their  way. 

Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Bool  can  deal  with  an  entanglement  of  weeds, 
plants,  and  wild  flowers,  as  witness  their  landscape  entitled  “ A 
Shady  Nook.”  For  a first-rate  true  portrait  of  an  old  tree  com- 
mend us  to  an  example  in  the  collection,  an  enlargement  by 
Edwards’s  process  from  a negative  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooper.  In  this 
instance  the  lens  has  done  its  work  in  revealing  the  effects  of 
storm  and  tempest,  wrinkled  age,  and  the  havoc  made  by  foolish 
visitors  who  from  time  to  time  have  made  incisions  in  the  bark 
to  inscribe  their  names. 

There  is  a charming  bit  “ On  the  Cherwell — Early  Morning.” 
Tall,  graceful  elms,  which  half  conceal  a Gothic  tower,  and  a 
narrow  stream  well  fringed  with  sedge.  It  is  by  Mr.  J.  Vaughan. 
Mr.  J.  Sutcliffe  has  specimens  of  soft,  dreamy  landscapes. 
One  a calm  lake  scene  with  graceful  trees,  light  as  the  birch, 
drooping  over  the  water.  Six  views  near  Melton  Mowbray, 
by  Mr.  C.  A.  Fernely,  have  the  true,  ripe,  rustic  tone  so  inviting 
to  the  wanderer.  In  the  same  feeling  aud  kindred  subject  is 
Mr.  F.  Beasley’s  valley  at  Medenham,  where  the  church  lies 
half-buried  by  the  near  clump  of  trees. 

Scattered  about  are  many  examples  of  the  autotype  process, 
by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.  We  were  struck  by 
the  wonderful  resemblance  of  nine  of  these  autotype  pictures 
shown  in  one  frame.  They  are  taken  from  Turner’s  Liber 
Studiorum.  The  selection  would  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
show  how  the  varied  effects  intended  by  the  great  original  master 
may  be  perpetuated  by  the  autotype  process.  We  have  morning, 
sunny  and  soft,  stirring  life  on  the  ocean,  village  calm,  and  gloom 


intense,  where  black  clouds  hang  over  a treeless  moor.  We  need 
not  enumerate  the  variety  of  good  things  which  are  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.  Under  the  heading 
“ photography  in  the  printing  press  ” are  landscapes  and  portraits 
alike  successfully  treated  by  their  process. 

Those  who  delight  in  portraits  will  find  a variety  of  all  sizes 
and  proportions.  The  collection  includes  photographs  of  almost 
every  known  subject,  far  too  numerous  to  name.  An  alphabetical 
list  of  exhibitors  is  appended  to  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  of 
service.  The  society  have  done  well  to  provide  space  for  the  influx 
of  contributions  which  have  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  in 
addition  to  the  contributions  of  former  exhibitors. 


{From  the  Observer.) 

The  number  and  quality  of  the  contributions  sent  in  have  justi- 
fied this  society  in  departing  from  their  former  rule,  and  holding 
their  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  a month  earlier  than  usual, 
when  the  large  galleries  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists  in  Suffolk 
Street  aro  at  their  disposal.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the 
present  exhibition  is  the  display  of  photographs  in  competition  for 
the  series  of  prizes  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Craw'shay.  These  prizes 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  portraiture  on  a large  scale, 
the  other  for  landscapes,  and  a separate  room  has  been  set  apart 
for  each.  In  both  of  them,  the  w'orks  which  have  gained  prizes 
show  the  high  state  of  perfection  now  attained  in  the  art  of 
photography.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
nearer  is  the  approach  made  to  imitative  perfection,  the  more 
obvious  and  marked  is  the  distinction  between  this  art  and  that 
of  painting  in  its  nobler  and  more  intellectual  form.  There  is  apt 
to  be  something  almost  painful  in  a large  life-sized  reproduction 
of  human  features  ; and  we  seem  to  lose  the  expression  of  a face,  as 
we  do  that  of  a natural  scene,  while  we  are  engaged  in  tracing  the 
fidelity  of  transfer  of  every  detail.  The  further  we  descend  into 
particulars  the  more  do  wo  feel  the  want  of  that  artistic  spirit  of 
order  which  marshals  the  facts  of  a subject,  and  so  presents  them 
to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  as  to  convey  to  him  the  same  im- 
pression that  the  facts  themselves  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
the  artist.  But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  photo- 
grapher has  not  considerable  scope  for  the  exercise  of  artistic  taste 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  objects  he  imitates,  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  of  applying  the  resources  of  optics  and 
chemistry  at  his  disposal.  The  present  exhibition  is  not  without 
examples  of  this  higher  view  of  photographic  art,  but  they  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  portraiture  on  a large  scale,  Mrs. 
Cameron  employs  the  device  of  placing  the  sitter  a little  out  of 
focus,  so  as  to  give  an  agreeable  softness  to  the  shadow's,  and 
convey  the  likeness  in  the  light  and  shadow  rather  than  in  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Without  pushing  this  expedient  so  far,  the 
wunners  of  the  Crawshay  prizes — namely,  Messsrs.  Chaffin  and 
Sons,  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  R.  Craw'shay,  and  R.  Slingsby — have 
nearly  equally  avoided  hardness  of  effect.  While  their  portraits 
are  taken  direct  from  life,  Mr.  C.  Ferranti  gains  a fourth  prize  by 
the  most  successful  enlargement  of  a head  from  a small  photo- 
graph. Still,  however,  we  prefer  the  smaller  portraits,  such,  to 
select  one  example  out  of  many,  as  Mr.  R.  Faulkner’s  delightful 
frame  of  children  (G9).  The  exquisite  effects  of  landscape,  by 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill,  who  take  the  first  prize  in  that 
department,  and  are  thus  in  the  first  rank  in  both  classes,  go 
further  to  outweigh  what  we  have  said  about  the  limits  of  the  art. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  tender  beauties  of  the  luminous  sky  in 
“Repose”  (276),  while  in  all  their  w'orks  the  composition  is 
thoroughly  artistic.  There  is  less  art  m the  large  Welsh  views  of 
W.  D.  Sanderson,  which  are  justly  entitled  to  the  second  prize  as 
photographs.  The  throe  French  seaports  (291  to  293),  by 
Sydney  Smyth;  a Small  Haycart  (67),  by  F.  M.  Sutcliffe; 
“Summer  Shade”  (77),  by  II.  Whitfield ; aud  a frame  of  land- 
scape studies  (463),  by  II.  B.  Berkeley,  are  noticeable  for  pic- 
turesque quality.  Of  the  last-named,  and  the  portraits  (121  to 
127)  by  S.  and  E.  White,  the  neat  and  effective  framing  is  also 
w'orth  notice.  Specimens  of  enlargement  of  landscape,  as  well  as 
portraits,  and  series  of  views  in  New  Zealand,  by  D.  L.  Mundy; 
India,  by  Colonel  H.  Dixon;  and  the  Asturias,  by  Messrs. 
M’Audrevv  and  Stennings,  are  among  the  other  attractions.  The 
mechanical  printing  processes  and  enamels  are  also  fairly  repre- 
sented. The  conductors  of  the  exhibition  justly  regret  that  there 
are  but  few  instantaneous  views  and  dry-plate  subjects.  These, 
indeed,  are  among  the  most  valuable  applications  of  photography. 
But  we  can  scarcely  share  in  their  desire  for  more  “ composition 
pictures.”  They  are  apt  to  be  but  a weak  kind  of  masquerading, 
such  as  Mrs.  Cameron’s  “ King  Henry  ” (205),  or  a pumping  of 
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sentiment,  such  as  we  see  in  the  group  (202)  of  sham  fisher 
children  playing  at  saying  prayers  for  their  father  at  sea. 


{From  the  South  London  Press) 

Every  one  interested  in  photography— and  who  does  not  take 
an  interest  in  this  beautiful  art  ? — should  make  a point  of  seeing 
the  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  at  the  Gallery  of  British 
Artists,  Suffolk  Street.  It  is  open  for  a very  short  season — only 
some  three  weeks — and  this  is  to  be  regretted,  since,  as  an  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  unique.  Here  may  be  seen  the  very  best  specimens  of 
the  art,  each  interesting  in  itself,  while  in  combination  they  serve 
to  show  the  progress  made,  and  the  perfection  photography  has 
attained  to.  A great  part  of  the  gallery  is  occupied  with  works 
sent  in  for  the  Crawshay  Competition — that  is  to  say,  for  prizes, 
over  £200  in  amount,  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  of  Cyfartha 
Castle,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  as  an  encouragement  to  experiments  in 
special  branches  of  the  art.  The  first  prize  (£50)  is  taken  by 
Messrs.  Chaffin  and  Son,  of  Yeovil,  for  large  heads,  from  life,  and 
rather  a curious  incident  may  be  noted  respecting  this.  When 
the  judges  awarded  this  prize  they  telegraphed  their  decision  to 
Yeovil.  In  the  meanwhile  young  Mr.  Chaffin  had  come  to  town, 
and,  wholly  unconscious  of  his  good  fortune,  went  to  the  conver- 
sazione with  which  the  gallery  was  opened  on  Tuesday  night. 
His  delight  may  be  imagined  when,  on  approaching  the  specimens 
he  had  sent  in,  there,  hanging  on  the  wall,  he  saw  the  principal 
one  surmounted  with  the  information — “Chaffin.  First  prize 
£50.”  The  congratulations  of  his  brother  artists  convinced  him 
that  the  judges  were  not  “ chaffin’ ,”  in  spite  of  their  announce- 
ment ; and  Mr.  Crawshay,  who  arrived  in  town  next  day,  added 
to  his  gratification  by  stating  that  he  thoroughly  endorsed  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  the  pictures  deserving  the  prize. 
Bishop  Colenso  was,  by  the  way,  a visitor  on  the  opening  day, 
escorting  Mrs.  Crawshay  round  the  gallery. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FAMILIARLY  EXPLAINED. 

BY  ALFRED  H.  ALLEN,  F C S.* 

The  action  of  light  on  chemical  compounds  has  been  shown 
by  careful  investigations  to  be  far  more  general  than  was 
formerly  supposed,  though  comparatively  few  substances  are 
acted  on  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prove  useful  to  us  in 
photography.  1 am  not  aware  that  there  is  a single  case  in 
which  the  action  of  light  causes  combination  ; light  is 
eminently  a separative  force,  invariably  (at  least  as  far  as 
we  know  at  present)  effecting  decomposition. 

It  is  true  that  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  gases  is  powerfully  affected  by  light,  with  pro- 
duction of  the  compound  body  hydrochloric  acid ; but  we 
have  very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  combination 
is  only  a secondary  reaction,  the  first  action  of  the  light 
being  to  decompose  the  molecules  of  chloride  of  chlorine,  and 
perhaps  the  hydride  of  hydrogen,  the  nascent  elements  then 
entering  into  combination  with  formation  of  chloride  of 
hydrogen.  That  the  molecules  of  chlorine  do  suffer  decom- 
position by  light  is  highly  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
ordinary  chlorine  gas  suffers  a permanent  change  in  bulk 
by  exposure  to  light.  The  rapid  combination  of  chlorine 
with  hydrogen  has  been  successfully  used  by  Bunsen  and 
Roscoe  for  determining  the  actinic  power  of  daylight  and 
various  flames. 

The  actinic  energy  of  a light — that  is,  its  power  of 
effecting  chemical  change,  and,  therefore,  of  being  used  in 
photography — is  not  always  in  proportion  to  its  luminosity, 
and,  therefore,  the  brightest  day  is  not  always  the  best  for 
taking  photographs.  Of  the  gorgeous  prismatic  colours  I 
now  throw  on  the  screen,  the  blue  and  violet  have  the 
greatest  actinic  power,  and  the  dark  ultra-violet  space  greater 
still ; so  that  in  the  same  way  that  we  may  have  aerial 
vibrations  occurring  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  no  sound,  so 
we  have  ethcrial  vibrations  of  such  rapidity  that  they  do 
not  affect  our  eyes,  though  the  sensitive  collodion  film  can 
see  them. 

Among  bodies  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light  the  com- 


*  English  Mechanic.  Abstract  of  a lecture  delivered  before  the  Uull 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 


pounds  of  silver  stand  pre-eminent,  and  nearly  all  our 
ordinary  photographs  are  taken  through  their  agency. 
When  1 add  a solution  of  common  salt  to  this  nitrate  of 
silver,  you  observe  tbe  formation  of  a white  curdy  precipitate 
known  as  chloride  of  silver.  When  exposed  to  light  this 
body  gradually  darkens  with  liberation  of  chlorine.  If  wo 
soak  paper  in  common  salt  solution,  and,  when  dry,  float  it 
on  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a deposition  of  the  chloride 
of  silver  takes  the  place  in  paper  itself,  and  in  presence  of  an 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  the  organic  matter  of  which 
the  paper  is  composed,  the  tendency  to  darken  in  the  light 
is  much  increased.  If  albumen  is  also  present  the  paper  is 
still  more  sensitive,  and  in  this  form  constitutes  the  ordinary 
sensitised  paper  on  which  our  cartes  are  printed.  If  a fern- 
leaf  or  piece  of  lace  be  laid  on  such  prepared  paper,  and  the 
whole  exposed  to  light,  the  unprotected  portions  of  the 
paper  are  darkened,  and  a “ negative  ” print  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  rendered  permanent  by  soaking  the  paper  in 
some  liquid  which  will  dissolve  the  unacted-on  chloride  of 
silver  without  affecting  the  darkened  portions.  If  we  priut 
from  a negative  picture  (already  obtained  by  another  process), 
we  get  a “positive”  impression  on  the  paper,  and  it  is  by 
this  method  that  our  ordinary  “ cartes  ” are  obtained.  I 
am  unable  to  use  paper  for  my  experiments  this  evening,  as 
prolonged  exposure  to  a good  light  is  essential  to  success; 
but  I will  employ  a far  more  delicate  preparation — in  fact, 
the  same  which  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  camera  for  taking 
negatives. 

By  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  this  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  you  see  1 obtain  a cream-coloured  precipitate  of 
iodide  of  silver,  and  though  light  has  but  little  action  on 
this  body  whon  alone,  in  presence  of  excess  of  the  nitrate  it 
is  exceedingly  sensitive. 

Instead  of  using  paper  I employ  “ collodion,”  made  by 
dissolving  a species  of  gun-cotton  in  a mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  when  poured  on  this  glass  plate  the  liquid 
rapidly  dries  up,  leaving  a thin  tough  film  impregnated  with 
certain  iodides  which  the  collodion  has  held  in  solution.  1 
next  immerse  it  in  this  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  the 
cream-coloured  iodide  is  produced  in  the  collodion  film, 
which  also  absorbs  an  excess  of  the  nitrate. 

I now  extinguish  all  but  the  yellow  light  with  which  the 
table  is  illuminated,  and  remove  the  plate  from  the  bath, 
when  you  observe  that  it  is  covered  with  the  yellowish  silver 
iodide.  On  the  face  of  the  collodion  film  I now  place  this 
negative  portrait,  and  will  act  on  the  silver  compounds  by 
exposing  it  to  the  light  of  a short  length  of  burning  mag- 
nesium wire. 

But  first  I will  cover  half  the  negative  with  red,  and  half 
with  deep  violet  glass.  After  the  burning  of  the  magne- 
sium, the  print  is  taken,  but  you  observe  that  the  plate 
appears  iu  no  way  changed;  it  requires  to  be  acted  on  by 
some  deoxidising  agent,  which  causes  a reduction  of  metallic 
silver  in  the  portion  exposed  to  action  of  light  without 
affecting  the  parts  which  were  protected  by  the  opaque 
portions  of  the  negative.  On  pouring  an  acid  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  on  the  plate,  the  picture  gradually  becomes 
developed,  anil  after  washing  and  “ fixing  ” by  dissolving 
the  unacted-on  silver  compounds  in  cyanide  of  potassium, 
I place  the  plate  in  the  lantern,  and  you  see  the  image  of  it 
plainly  projected  on  the  screen.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is, 
that  the  half  which  was  covered  with  red  glass  has  no  picture 
on  it,  while  the  portion  exposed  under  the  violet  glass  is  per- 
fect in  every  detail.  This  curious  fact  deserves  further  study, 
sol  produce  thelime-lightspectrum  again,  and  place  a second 
sensitised  plate  in  the  beam.  On  developing  this  you  see 
that  the  action  has  occurred  in  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra- 
violet region,  the  photograph  gradually  shading  off  towards 
the  red  end,  where  no  change  has  occurred.  This  gives  us 
the  reason  why  photographers  work  by  yellow  light,  for  you 
see  this  yellow  glass  stops  all  the  rays  which  we  have  found 
useful  iu  taking  a photograph.  But  we  must  not  suppose 
that  no  actinic  power  is  associated  with  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum.  On  the  contrary,  chlorophyll  is  rapidly  de- 
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composed  by  red  light,  and  bromide  of  silver  is  sensitive  to 
all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum.  Naturally,  a compound  is 
most  affected  by  the  light  of  that  colour  (or  refrangibility) 
which  it  most  readily  absorbs.  Thus,  chlorino  absorbs  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum  (thus  acquiring  a greenish  yellow 
colour),  and  consequently  is  most  affected  by  the  blue  and 
violet  rays.  Iodide  of  silver  has  a yellowish  colour  for  a 
similar  reason.  But  chlornpoyll  largly  absorbs  tho  red 
rays,  and  consequently  is  affected  by  red  light. 

An  extension  of  this  principle  in  a novel  aud  unexpected 
manner  has  lately  rendered  it  possible  to  obtain  photographs 
in  the  natural  colours  of  the  objects,  and  though  the  pictures 
are  not  remarkable  for  brilliuucy  or  permanency,  it  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  foretells  a more  perfect  success. 

I should  like  to  show  the  curious  process  of  “ develop- 
ment ” in  actual  progress,  so  I will  take  a print  on  collodion 
by  exposing  a sensitive  plate  uuder  this  negative  picture  of 
your  President  to  the  action  of  this  gas  flame,  and  then 
immersing  it  in  this  diluted  developer  contained  in  a glass 
cell,  I use  it  as  a lantern  slide,  taking  care  to  protect  it 
from  tho  action  of  the  lime-light  by  the  interposition  of  this 
yellow  glass.  There  you  see  the  picture  gradually  appear- 
ing on  the  screen,  thus  clearly  showing  tho  action  of  the 
developer  on  the  exposed  plate. 

In  the  previous  experiments  I have  merely  printed  on  a 
sensitive  collodion  film  through  a negative  picture,  but  of 
course  the  negative  had  first  to  be  produced.  On  adjusting 
this  lens  at  an  appropriate  distance  from  the  screen,  you  see 
1 obtain  an  inverted  image  of  the  gas  flame.  On  exposing 
this  collodion  film  at  the  focus  of  the  lens  I shall  act  on  the 
silver  compounds  present,  and  after  developing,  &c.,  you  see 
I have  obtained  a negative  photograph  of  the  flame.  Any 
well  illuminated  object  may  bo  used,  instead  of  an  actual 
flame,  but  the  exposure  must  be  much  longer. 

Placing  a sensitised  plate  in  the  dark  slide  of  this 
camera,  and  illuminating  this  coloured  print  with  magne- 
sium light,  I obtain  a veritable  negative  photograph,  which 
on  placing  in  the  lantern  you  see  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of 
the  original,  except  that  the  blacks  and  whites  are  reversed, 
and  the  blue  and  red  tints  have  behaved  almost  like  white 
and  black  respectively. 

There  is  an  extensive  application  now  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  bichromates  are  acted  on  by  light  with  partial 
reduction  to  an  oxide  of  chromium  capable  of  forming  au 
insoluble  compound  with  gelatine.  A glass  plate  is  flooded 
with  a solution  of  bichromate  and  gelatine,  and  exposed 
under  a negative  in  the  same  way  as  sensitive  paper. 

On  soaking  the  exposed  plate  in  water,  the  unacted-on 
portion  dissolves,  thus  leaving  the  exposed  portions  in  relief, 
and  after  treatment  with  alum  to  cause  hardening,  the  plates 
may  be  used  for  printing  and  various  other  purposes. 
Carbon  (lampblack)  or  other  inert  pigments  may  be  mixed 
with  gelatine  and  bichromate,  and  then  the  film  itself  be- 
comes a most  perfect  picture,  and  may  be  transferred  from 
the  glass  to  paper  or  other  surfaces.  In  fact,  the  various 
applications  of  the  gelatine  process  are  capable  of  numerous 
modifications,  according  to  special  requirements,  aud  of 
course  the  productions  are  quite  independent  of  the  action 
of  light  except  in  the  first  instance,  so  that  while  they  have 
all  the  accuracy  and  detail  of  photographs,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  allowing  of  almost  unlimited  reproduction, 
like  other  pictures  produced  by  printing. 


Patents. 

BURNISHING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  HONORE  MUHE. 

The  following  provisional  specification  of  a patent  for  a 
burnishing  process  was  abandoned  : — 

“ This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  mode  of  .and  appa- 
ratus for  polishing  and  glazing  photographic  proof's  by  submit- 
ting them  to  the  action  of  a peculiar  roller  press  and  burnisher, 
which  latter  is  heated  by  a lamp  or  otherwise  during  the 


polishing  process.  This  press  consists  of  a roller  the  surface 
of  which  is  just  sufficiently  roughened  to  insure  the  drawing  in 
of  the  mounted  photographic  proof  when  presenled  thereto. 
Beneath  this  roller  there  is  fitted  an  adjustable  table,  mounted 
on  hinges  at  one  end,  whilst  the  other  end  is  supported  on 
powerful  helical  springs  mounted  on  adjusting  screws.  This 
table  is  recessed  immediately  beneath  the  pressing  roller,  to 
receive  any  good  burnisher — such,  for  example,  as  a strip  of 
highly  polished  and  hardened  steel,  glass,  porcelain,  or  other  like 
substance,  capable  of  withstanding  heat.  On  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  there  is  provided  a slightly  projecting  shoulder  or 
collar  which  rotates  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  burnisher 
at  each  end,  and  thereby  prevents  the  photograph  from  being 
unduly  pressed  upon  by  the  roller.  On  the  axis  of  this  roller 
there  is  mounted  a winch  handle  for  actuating  the  same.  A 
lamp  or  other  convenient  means  for  heating  the  burnisher  is 
situate  immediately  beneath  the  table.  The  surface  of  tho 
table  at  the  front  part  is  ribbed  with  a view  to  facilitating  the 
removal  of  the  photograph  therefrom  on  its  leaving  the 
burnisher.  By  subjecting  tho  photograph  (which  is  introduced 
face  downwards)  to  combined  pressure,  and  rubbing  upon  tho 
surface  of  the  heated  burnisher,  a brilliant  glaze  or  polish  will 
be  imparted  thereto.” 


OBTAINING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMPRESSIONS  ON 
COPPER  PLATES  FOR  ENGRAVING. 

BY  HENRY  BRADLEY. 

The  following  specification  describes  a mode  of  photo- 
graphing on  copper,  so  as  to  secure  a satisfactory  design  to 
be  followed  by  the  graver : — 

“ In  giving  effect  to  my  invention  I will  describe  it  as  a quick 
and  ready  means  for  transmitting  to  a copper  plate  the  view, 
object,  or  articles  desired  to  be  engraved  on  the  same,  and  I effect 
this  by  a positive  or  negative  application  of  photography.  If  the 
positive,  I coat  the  plate  by  the  agency  of  electricity  with  the 
thinnest  possible  deposit  of  silver,  which  deposit  I afterwards  oxi- 
dize by  submerging  the  plate  in  a suitable  acid,  and  on  the  front 
of  the  plate  so  silvered  and  oxidized  I apply  a coating  of  prepared 
wax,  an  essential  feature  of  my  invention,  next  a film  of  collodion, 
and  when  so  prepared  it  is  made  sensitive  with  a solution  of  silver. 
The  plate  may  then  be  placed  in  the  camera  for  receiving  and 
retaining  through  the  medium  of  its  lens  the  view,  object,  or  other 
matter  so  produced,  by  which  means  a faithful  representation  of 
the  matter  to  be  engraved  is  transmitted  to  the  plate.  The  plate 
is  then  taken  from  the  camera,  and  undergoes  a preparation  of 
albumen  and  a coat  of  preservative,  after  which  process  it  is 
ready  for  the  operation  of  the  engraver,  who  may  proceed  with 
his  work  with  the  thorough  certainty  that  impressions  printed 
from  the  finished  plate  will  be  faithful  in  outline  and  detail,  thus 
saving  the  time  of  the  skilled  artist  in  working  out  the  design  and 
perspective  effect  for  the  engraver’s  guidance.  Designs  thus 
produced  would  be  reversed  by  the  process  of  printing,  to  avoid 
which,  when  desirable,  I take  a glass  reversed  negative,  and  then 
prepare  my  copper  plate  or  other  surface  as  follows  I coat  the 
copper  plate  in  this  case  with  a sensitive  film  prepared  with  wax, 
as  in  the  positive  process,  and  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  The 
glass  negative  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  so  prepared 
surface  with  the  aid  of  light,  by  which  means  a well  developed  and 
truthful  positive  is  produced.  It  is  then  toned  and  fixed,  and 
ready  for  the  engraver  to  work  on. 

“ I have  described  my  invention  for  applying  designs  to  be  en- 
graved on  copper  or  metal  plates ; nevertheless,  the  same  or 
modified  process  may  be  applied  to  surfaces  for  engraving  of  a non- 
metallic  character. 

“ Though  somewhat  technical  in  my  description,  I have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  particularize  the  chemical  compounds 
hereinbefore  named  in  connection  with  the  effectual  realization  of 
my  invention,  as  skilled  practitioners  in  the  art  of  photography 
will  well  understand  both  the  compounds  and  use  of  the  prepara- 
tions or  chemicals  named,  and  which  invention  simply  consists  in 
the  application  of  photography  in  the  manner  herein  described  and 
set  forth  to  the  transmission  and  fixing  on  prepared  surfaces,  as 
herein  named,  pictorial,  statuary,  articles  of  vertu,  manufacturers’ 
designs,  out-door  views,  or  other  matter,  which  may  be  enlarged 
or  reduced,  as  desired,  for  subsequent  engraving  or  etching,  with- 
out the  aid  of  artistic  skill  in  drawing,  or  imparting  to  such  sur- 
faces the  object  or  design  to  be  engraved  ; and  which  I claim  as 
of  my  invention,  and  desire  to  protect  by  these  my  in  part  recited 
letters  patent.” 
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SECURING  COPYRIGHT  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Notwithstanding  that  a copyright  law  exists  which  should 
effectually  protect  the  photographer  against  the  unautho- 
rized use  of  his  work,  we  constantly  receive  communi- 
cations from  correspondents  complaining  of  an  espe- 
cially irritating  form  of  piracy  to  which  they  are  subject, 
the  more  annoying  because  they  rarely  feel  the  matter  of 
sufficient  pecuniary  importance  to  justify  them  in  spend- 
ing time  and  money  in  attempting  to  secure  the  legal 
remedy,  which,  although  ostensibly  available,  sometimes 
eludes  the  grasp  from  some  lack  of  experience  in  the  mode 
of  attempting  to  apply  it.  The  kind  of  annoyance  to 
which  we  refer  at  this  moment  does  not  consist  in  the  pro- 
duction of  photographic  copies  by  a photographic  pirate, 
and  thereby  injuring  or  destroying  the  sale  of  the  original 
photograph.  This  is  a commercial  wrong,  for  which  the 
photographer  generally  feels  bound  to  seek  a legal  remedy, 
and,  being  a tangible  wrong,  it  is  rarely  difficult  to  secure 
the  remedy.  But  we  refer  to  the  practice  of  publishers  of 
illustrated  periodicals  seizing  the  subjects  which  have  cost 
the  photographer  much  time  and  money  to  obtain,  and 
engraving  them  not  merely  without  permission  or  payment, 
but  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  or  recognition 
of  the  source  from  whence  the  design  is  obtained,  but  often 
making  some  slight  alteration  to  disguise  them,  serving 
them  as  Sheridan,  in  the  “ Critic,”  says  “ gipsies  do  stolen 
children,  disfigure  them,  to  make  ’em  pass  for  their  own.” 
The  offence  is  in  such  cases  as  annoying  as  the  remedy 
is  doubtful,  unless  much  experience  and  judgment  are  em- 
ployed in  putting  the  law  in  operation.  In  a recent  note 
from  Mr.  England  he  pointed  out  two  very  barefaced 
copies  of  his  Swiss  views,  copied  without  a word  of 
acknowledgment,  either  of  photography  or  the  photo- 
grapher, in  a leading  illustrated  journal.  This  was  by  no 
means  a solitary  instance:  parallel  cases  are  frequently 
brought  under  our  attention.  As  Mr.  England  remarks  in 
his  letter  : — “The  illustrated  journals,  whilst  making  use 
of  photographs  on  every  possible  occasion,  persistently  try 
to  ignore  their  indebtedness  to  the  art.” 

We  have  more  than  once  already  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion or  company  which  aims  to  put  an  end  to  this 
especial  evil,  whilst  conferring  various  other  benefits.  We 
learn  from  the  Illustration  Company  that  they  have  now 
completed  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a Central 
Registry  of  Copyright  Photographs,  where  a complete 
record  of  copyright  photographs  will  be  kept,  the  company 
undertaking  also  to  act  as  special  agents  in  securing  the 
due  registration  of  such  photographs  at  Stationers’  Hall, 
and  thus  aiding  photographers  to  secure  protection.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  when  the  Fine  Art  Copyright 


Act  was  passed  a dozen  years  ago,  our  publisher  undertook 
to  enter  photographs  at  Stationers’  Hall  for  those  photo- 
graphers who  could  not  undertake  the  duty  personally, 
and  has  since  continued  to  act  for  many  of  our  readers. 
There  cannot  be  a doubt,  however,  that  photographers  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  plaee  themselves  in  relations  with 
an  agency  devoted  especially  to  such  work,  as  well  as  to 
the  negociation  between  all  parties  interested  in  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  interest  in  the  copyrights  involved.  It 
appears  certain  that  an  office  undertaking  to  register,  to 
record,  and  to  negociate  sucli  copyrights,  and  to  secure, 
or  advise  in  securing,  a remedy  in  cases  of  infringement 
of  copyright,  meets  an  existing  want,  and  must  prove  a 
boon  to  photographers. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Portraits  and  Studies. 

In  the  present  exhibition  there  are  fewer  subject  pictures 
than  we  have  seen  in  any  similar  exhibition  formally  years. 
There  are  no  pictorial  compositions,  either  in  landscape  or 
figure  subjects,  of  important  size  or  pretension,  and 
comparatively  few  single  figure  studies  which  pass  out  of 
the  domain  of  portraiture.  Every  year,  however,  por-  * 
traiture,  pure  and  simple,  seems  to  take  a higher 
pictorial  character,  and  there  is  no  lack  in  the  present 
exhibition  of  fine  examples  of  portraiture  possessing  high 
pictorial  value : an  important  result,  which  may,  no  doubt, 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  educating  influence  of  the 
purely  pictorial  studies  which  the  highest  class  of  photo- 
graphers have  for  years  steadily  produced. 

Probably  the  most  important  pictorial  “combination” 
at  the  present  exhibition  is  No.  49,  “ The  Spring,”  by  Mr. 
A.  Ford  Smith,  a clever  composition,  representing  a 
couple  of  girls,  with  pitchers,  at  a spiing  in  a bit  of  lovely 
country.  The  landscape  portion  of  the  work  is  very 
admirable  : a bold  foreground,  good  middle  distance,  and 
fine  atmosphere  effect  on  the  mountains  in  the  extreme 
distance.  There  is  perhaps  room  for  objection  against 
the  somewhat  pronounced  action  of  the  figures,  suggesting 
lack  of  ease  and  repose;  but  the  picture  is  decidedly 
meritorious.  The  figure  study  by  Herr  Hugo  Thoile,  of 
Dresden  (52),  has  many  charming  qualities.  A pretty 
little  boy,  quaintly  dressed,  rendered  with  singularly 
perfeetphotography,  rich,  delicate,  brilliant,  well-modelled, 
wins  general  admiration ; but,  as  we  have  before  said,  it 
admirably  illustrates  a common  photographic  failing — the 
incapacity  or  indisposition  to  cut  away  any  portion  of  a pic- 
ture, not  absolutely  out  of  focus  or  stained,  or  in  some  way 
technically  faulty.  It  is  important  in  photography,  as  in 
literature,  to  learn  “ the  last,  the  greatest  art,  the  art  to 
blot,”  or  rather,  let  us  say  here,  the  art  to  curtail  or  limit. 
In  this  picture  the  part  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
greater  than  the  whole  : the  cutting  away  of  a few  inches 
of  unnecessary  background  would  have  made  the  portrait 
a picture.  Mr.  Rejlander  is  one  of  the  few  photographers 
who  never  err  in  this  way.  We  sometimes  desire  that  he 
would  give  us  more,  but  we  never  have  occasion  to  wish  he 
had  given  us  less.  His  frame  of  scraps  (No.  6),  con- 
taining studies  of  expression,  contains  almost  material  for 
a gallery  in  itself,  if  all  the  ideas  were  worked  out.  Three 
examples  of  portraiture  (405-7)  were  also  exceedingly  fine. 
Mrs.  Cameron  contributes  freely  to  the  present  exhibition, 
and  many  of  her  pictures  have  unquestionably  charming 
qualities,  despite  technical  shortcomings.  No.  182,  apor- 
traitof  Miss  Isabella  Bateman,  illustrating  theline,  “ Urania 
speaks  with  darkened  brow,”  is  a fine  piece  of  pictorial 
work,  admirably  arranged;  light,  statuesque,  drapery 
effectively  rendered  against  the  dark,  leafy  background. 

A study  of  the  Magdalen  (199)  is  very  fine,  as  are  also 
“ Tray,  God,  bring  father  safely  home  ” (a  little  child 
praying  at  its  mother’s  knee),  aud  “ Kiss  me,  mamma  ” 
(204).  King  Harry  the  Eighth  is  a good  portrait  of  a 
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well-known  artist,  but  not  so  happy  as  a picture.  An 
attempt  to  illustrate  some  well-known  lines  from  Tennyson’s 
magnificent  “ Maud,”  without  being  success,  is  scarcely 
failure.  The  lines  are  : — 

“ There  has  fallen  a splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  love,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate.” 

There  is  a pleasant  suggestiveness  about  the  figure  and 
treatment  which  will  charm  many.  No.  203,  “Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  announcing  to  her  children  the  coming 
fato  of  her  father,”  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  Mrs. 
Cameron’s  contributions : a poor  tricky  scene,  from  an 
unwholesome  modern  drama,  poorly  rendered.  There 
are  also  several  other  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  studies,  some 
possessing  very  good  qualities.  Jabez  and  Alfred  Hughes 
send  some  good  portrait  studies.  No.  1G7,  a collodion 
transfer  enlargement,  is  a very  charming  picture  of  young 
maternity,  and  au  equally  charming  portrait.  The  pictorial 
qualities  are  fine,  and  the  tone  and  photographic  qualities 
generally  arc  richer  and  more  vigorous  than  is  usually 
attained  in  collodion  transfers.  No.  132,  a copy  of  a 
study  of  a lion’s  head  by  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
is  a singularly  brilliant  and  forcible  example  of  what  may 
be  effected  in  collodion  transfer  enlargements.  There 
are  several  other  frames  of  very  tine  portraiture,  and  a 
capital  frame  of  odd  dogs,  illustrating  the  same  method 
of  printing.  A number  of  yachts  off  Hyde  by  the  same  firm 
are  very  interesting.  Mr.  G.  Bruce  sends  a very  perfect 
study  of  a cottage  interior,  with  a fine  old  woman  sitting, 
biblc  in  hand,  contemplating  the  approach  of  the  inevitable 
messenger.  The  old  lady  is  “ biding  His  time,”  and 
will  evidently  hail  its  arrival.  The  work  is  singularly 
fine  in  all  respects.  “ Thinking  of  Home  ” is  scarcely 
inferior  in  many  qualities.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  frame  of 
children  probably  contains  more  to  repay  lengthened 
study  than  any  frame  in  the  room.  It  is  marvellously  full 
of  interest.  All  the  charming  children  in  London  seem  to 
sit  to  this  gentleman,  and  to  assume  their  most  winsome 
aspects,  and  few  probably  could  infuse  so  much  art 
quality  into  pictures  often  taken  under  great  disadvan- 
tages. A pretty  expressive  portrait  of  a little  child,  by 
Mr.  W.  Fox,  entitled  “Astonishment”  (81)*),  is  very 
interesting,  as  is  also  (153)  “ Papa’s  little  pet,”  by  W. 
Gillard,  a print  rendered  not  the  less  effective  from  the 
“mezzotint”  treatment  it  has  received.  Mr.  Werge’s 
figure  studies  are  novel  in  conception,  and  highly  skilful  in 
treatment.  Dealing  with  dangerous  materials,  nude 
models,  he  has  escaped  the  possible  danger  which  attends 
such  an  experiment.  In  “ The  Senses,”  five  photographs 
of  a little  naked  boy,  skilfully  posed  and  admirably  photo- 
graphed, cleverly  illustrate  by  varied  action  the  five 
senses.  His  other  subjects  each  contain  a thought  well 
expressed.  The  Misses  Davidson  are  very  successful  in 
a charming  little  lady,  entitled  “ Our  Alice,”  but  less  so  in 
“ Jane  Shore.”  We  have  before  referred  to  the  excellence 
of  the  portrait  studies  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Young.  In  addition 
to  the  portraits,  he  sends  a subject  picture,  entitled  “ For 
dear  Life,”  representing  a ship-wrecked  sailor  clinging  to 
a rock  to  escape  being  washed  away  by  the  surging  tide. 
The  photography  is  excellent,  and  the  pictorial  composi- 
tion good  ; but  the  attempt  is  just  outside  the  capacity  of 
photography,  which  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the 
expression  of  the  powerful  action  and  emotion  involved  in 
such  a subject,  and  hence  the  manufacture  of  the  picture  is 
too  apparent.  “The  Old  Story,”  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  of 
Wick,  is  a very  good  picture  of  two  lovers,  the  old  story 
being  told  with  the  effective  aids  of  moonlight  and  fine 
scenery. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pictures  sent  for  the 
Crawshay  competition,  and  the  grand  examples  of  auto- 
type enlargement,  there  is  not  much  large  portraiture  in 
the  exhibition.  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  sends  one  very  fine 
female  head,  equally  fine -as  a picture  and  perfect  as  a 


photograph.  Mr.  Slingsby  also  sends  one  life-size  head’ 
which  is  singularly  rich  and  effective,  delicate  without 
weakness,  vigorous  without  coarseness,  and  marvellously 
full  of  modelling  and  solidity.  Mr.  Crawshay  also  sends  a 
very  fine  large  head ; but  his  two  female  heads,  a little 
smaller,  “Meditation  ” and  “Lucy”  are  still  finer.  We 
have  before  referred  to  Mr.  Blanchard’s  portraiture  as 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  Besides  his  portraiture 
pure  aud  simple,  he  has  some  examples  of  more  essen- 
tially pictorial  work,  which  are  wonderfully  effective. 
No.  22G,  a beautiful  Italian  face,  treated  in  the  manner  of 
a well-known  picture,  and  241,  a costume  portrait,  are 
well  worth  careful  examination.  The  portraits  of  Mr. 
Abel  Lewis  stand  also  in  the  highest  class,  both  in  photo- 
graphic and  pictorial  excellence,  a singular  refinement 
characterizing  every  example.  We  have  also  before 
referred  to  the  excellence  of  the  portraiture  exhibited  by 
three  Brighton  artists : M.  Boucher,  L.  Bertiu,  and 

Lombardi  and  Co.  The  last  mentioned,  although  very 
fine,  occasionally  trench  on  a somewhat  hard  mechanical 
effect  from  excess  of  retouching  on  the  negative.  Some 
very  good  examples  of  portraiture  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Vandyke  and  Brown.  Mr.  W.  Street,  of  Waterford,  has 
some  good  work,  as  have  Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson,  Messrs.  Barry 
and  Co.,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Hooper,  and  others. 

■ Perhaps  there  is  no  finer  or  more  interesting  picture,  in 
many  respects,  in  the  whole  display,  than  the  “Dead 
Stag,”  sent  by  Captain  Horatio  Ross.  The  noble  animal 
lies  where  he  has  fallen,  apparently,  when  shot,  in  the 
midst  of  a grand  highland  landscape,  his  noble  head  and 
the  foreshortened  body  admirably  rendered.  A “ Group 
of  Ptarmigan,”  by  the  same  hand,  is  good,  but  less  effec- 
tive. A “Donkey  and  Foal,”  by  Mr.  T.  Edge,  is  very 
admirable,  true  to  nature,  and  a fine  picture.  Mr.  A. 
Nicholls  sends  some  capital  portraits  of  “Toads.”  Mr. 
Wm.  I ox  sends  a “Field  Mouse,”  and  Mr.  Crawshay 
the  “ Head  of  a Salmon,”  illustrating  the  deterioration  of 
the  fish  when  caught  too  late  in  the  season. 

Illustrations  of  special  processes  do  not  abound. 
Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird  send  most  magnificent 
examples  of  enlargement,  both  in  landscape  and  por- 
traiture, many  of  them  simply  perfect,  both  technically  and 
pictorially ; and  their  examples  of  photo-mechanical  print- 
ing leave  scarcely  anything  to  desire.  Their  carbon  prints 
in  every  form  are  also  admirable  : besides  the  numerous 
fine  prints  on  paper,  some  examples  on  panel  and  canvas 
illustrate  how  perfectly  the  process  lends  itself  to  any 
form  of  work  the  artist  in  oil  may  require ; and  a little 
frame  of  miniatures  on  ivory,  coloured  and  uncoloured, 
from  negatives  by  Hennah  and  Kent,  show  how  admirably 
carbon  printing  serves  the  purpose  of  the  miniature 
painter.  The  Woodbury  Printing  Company  send  ex- 
amples of  photo-relievo  printing,  which  are  absolutely 
indistinguishable  from  silver  prints.  Three  prettily-finished 
“cretaceous  photos,”  by  W.  Hanson,  are  effective.  Mr. 
Vanderweyde  exhibits  some  exceedingly  fine  examples  of 
his  mode  of  finishing,  possessing  fine  artistic  qualities. 
Mr.  Werge  shows  the  value  of  his  method  of  adding  artistic 
effect  to  a portrait  by  means  of  the  “powder  process,”  in 
a couple  of  prints  entitled  “Before  and  After”  (116). 
Ceramic  photography  is  not  extensively  represented  ; but 
Mr.  Faulkner  exhibits  a few  fine  examples,  as  does  Mr.  R. 
Keene,  of  Derby.  Mr.  Spiller  exhibits  some  illustrative 
examples  of  the  photography  of  a by-gone  period,  which 
will  be  examined  with  much  interest.  The  examples  of 
statuary  exhibited  by  Mr.  England  admirably  illustrate  the 
force,  without  loss  of  delicacy,  which  can  be  secured  even 
in  white  marble  by  skilful  treatment  in  lighting  and  mani- 
pulation ; and  Mr.  S.  Thompson’s  work  of  a somewhat 
similar  character,  ancient  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  excellent. 

The  carbon  transparencies  of  charming  subjects  in  por- 
traiture exhibited  by  Mr.  Faulkner  are  very  fine ; as  are 
also  the  transparencies  by  the  Woodbury  process.  Mr. 
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York’s  transparencies  are  also  very  excellent.  A series 
exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Howard  are  delicate,  but  a little  grey 
and  weak.  Mr.  Ferneley  and  the  Misses  Davidson  also 
exhibit  good  transparencies.  Mr.  Werge  exhibits  Howard’s 
convenient  tent  and  kit,  and  a mountaineer’s  camera  and 
stand.  \V.  II.  Oakley  and  Co.  send  a universal  tripod 
stand,  with  some  capital  convenient  adjustments. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Glaisher  with  a sight  of 
the  singularly  precise  and  clear  instructions  printed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  observing  parties 
commissioned  with  the  duty  of  recording  the  progress  of 
the  Transit  of  Venus.  The  carefully  considered  photo- 
graphic operations  will  be  found  full  of  valuable  sugges- 
tions, as  well  as  matter  of  great  interest.  We  have  not 
space  to  reproduce  the  minute  instructions  for  the 
pre-arrangement  and  adjustment  of  all  the  photographic 
apparatus,  and  the  especial  care  to  secure  beforehand,  not 
merely  perfect  focus,  but  perfect  accuracy  and  parallelism, 
between  the  plate  and  the  lens,  and  truth  in  the 
adjustments  generally.  The  whole  of  the  operations  will 
be  conducted  with  military  order  and  precision,  and  perfect 
discipline  mantained  in  the  ordering  and  carrying  out  the 
duties  and  marking  the  rank  and  position  of  the  various 
members  of  the  party.  Here  are  the  specific  instructions 
for  photographic  operations  after  the  apparatus  and  photo- 
tographic  facilities  of  various  kinds  have  been  placed  in 
position : — 

After  the  photographic  instruments  are  in  place,  the  whole  party 
must,  from  time  to  time,  be  drilled  in  the  photographic  operations. 
In  the  expenditure  of  material,  care  must  be  token  to  leave  plenty 
for  two  hundred  pictures  on  the  date  of  the  transit.  In  this  drill, 
the  operations  must  be  conducted  as  hereafter  directed  in  the  case  of 
the  transit,  all  necessary  particulars  must  be  recorded  in  the  regular 
book,  and  the  plates  must  be  properly  marked  ; but  enough  of  the 
preliminary  pictures  themselves  must  be  removed  from  the  glass 
plates  to  leave  two  hundred  plates  for  use  on  December  8-9. 

On  the  morning  of  the  transit  the  break-circuit  chronometer 
must  be  brought  into  the  dark  room  ; the  time  by  that  chronometer 
at  which  the  first  and  fourth  contacts  occur  must  be  carefully  com- 
puted ; and  the  chronograph-key  must  be  brought  to  the  dark  room 
and  connected  with  the  chronograph  on  which  the  clock  or  break- 
circuit  chronometer  must  be  recording  its  beats.  The  exact  position 
at  which  external  contact  occurs  must  be  determined  from  the  angles 
hereafter  given,  and  the  sun's  rays  must  be  cut  off  by  a shade 
between  the  slide  and  the  plate,  so  as  to  admit  only  a small  portion 
of  the  disc  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  of  coutact.  A strip  of 
the  sun’s  edge  one  inch  long  by  half  an  inch  into  the  interior  of 
its  disc  will  be  ample. 

Immediately  before  the  computed  time  of  contact,  the  slide  will 
be  drawn  back,  and  a sensitive  plate  will  be  placed,  not  in  the  plate 
holder,  but  in  some  moveable  support  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and 
in  such  a position  that  when  exposure  is  made  the  uncovered  part  of 
the  sun’s  image  shall  fall  near  one  vertical  edge  of  the  plate.  An 
exposure  will  then  be  made,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  at  the  com- 
puted moment  of  first  contact ; the  plate  will  then  be  moved  one 
inch,  and  a second  exposure  will  be  made,  and  so  on  to  as  many 
exposures  as  the  plale  will  admit  of.  The  chronometer  time  of  each 
exposure  must  be  noted  and  recorded,  and  the  time  must  also  be 
marked  on  the  chronograph.  To  effect  this,  the  key  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  observer  shall  press  it  and  release  the  slide  at  the 
same  moment ; and  if  the  apparatus  can  bo  fixod  so  as  to  close  the 
key  automatically  by  the  slide,  it  will  be  yet  better.  Each  expo- 
sure on  any  one  plate  must  be  lettered  in  regular  order,  a,  6,  e,  &c., 
and  these  letters  must  be  marked  in  the  journal  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding chronometer  times. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  have  as  many  photographs 
as  possible  of  tho  indentation  made  by  Venus  on  the  sun’s  limb 
during  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes  of  the  transit.  Therefore,  while 
one  plate  is  being  exposed  in  tho  manner  described,  anothor  must  be 
preparing-,  so  as  to  continue  the  process  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  exposures  must  be  made  as  rapidly  as  the  operations  can  be  con- 
ducted, and  the  times  recorded  with  the  proper  care. 

The  regular  photographs  of  the  transit  must  then  bo  commenced. 
In  the  division  of  the  labour  of  this  important  operation  it  should 
be  the  exclusive  business  of  one  person  to  see  that  everything  is 
working  properly,  especially  that  the  chronograph  and  heliostat  are 
running,  and  that  the  latter  goes  at  the  right  rate,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  run  down.  The  remainder  of  the  force  must  bo  devoted  to  the 


taking  of  the  pictures  nnd  the  record  of  tho  following  particulars  in 
proper  ruled  forms  : — 

1.  A number,  to  bo  distinctly  marked  on  each  negative. 

2.  The  chronometer  time  of  exposure. 

3.  The  reading  of  the  level  on  the  plate  holder. 

4.  The  direction  (east  or  west)  of  the  small  arm  on  top  of  the  frame, 
from  tho  centre  of  which  the  plumb-line  is  passed  through  the  plate 
holder. 

5.  The  temperatuio  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

6.  Tho  direction  of  motion  of  the  slide  (east  or  west). 

In  taking  tho  pictures,  the  slide  must  be  moved  alternately  east 
and  west,  and  the  direction  of  the  arm  carrying  the  plumb-line  must 
also  be  frequently  changed. 

In  developing  the  picture,  the  sharpest  and  best  defined  edgo  must 
be  sought  for,  without  regard  to  the  details  of  the  solar  surface ; and 
the  imago  must  be  as  dark  as  possible  to  the  very  edge.  To  attain 
this  end,  the  central  nortions  must  be  a little  over-exposed.  If  tho 
image  is  found  to  shade  off  toward  tho  edge  in  any  considerable 
degree,  the  time  of  exposure  must  be  increased,  first  by  widening 
the  slit,  then,  when  this  is  fully  open,  by  lessening  the  tension  of  the 
spring.  If  the  exposure  is  still  insulficient,  the  slide  must  be  moved 
over  by  hand  with  as  uniform  a motion  as  possible. 


Outline  of  the  Photographic  Pkocess  to  he  followed. 


Cleaning  the  dates. — All  the  glass  plates — seven  by  seven — are 
to  be  roughened  on  the  edges  with  a sandstone  and  washed  free  from 
the  grit.  They  are  then  to  be  immersed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
loft  to  soak  for  a short  time.  After  being  washed  under  the  stream 
of  water  from  a tap,  and  rubbed  with  a clean  piece  of  cloth  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  to  bo  set  up  in  the  frames  provided  for  draining. 
As  soon  as  nearly  dry,  they  are  to  bo  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
chamois  skin  and  placed  in  boxes. 

Albumenizing. — The  glass  Dlates  are  next  to  be  albumenized.  If 
fresh  eggs  can  bo  procured,  they  may  be  used,  otherwise  the  dried 
albumen  must  be  taken.  In  the  first  case  the  white  of  one  egg  is  to 
be  beaten  up  thoroughly  and  mixed  with  sixteen  ounces  of  pure  water 
and  filtered;  in  the  second  case,  one  ounce  of  the  dried  albumen  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  sixty  ounces  of  puro  water,  and  after  the  addition 
of  five  drops  of  nitric  acid  is  to  be  filtered. 

The  dry  glass  plates  are  to  be  flowed  with  this  solution,  taking  care 
that  none  runs  on  the  back,  and  set  in  the  draining  frames  to  dry. 
The  edge  of  a'glass  plate  may  be  used  to  assist  in  procuring  an  even 
coating.  The  photographic  house  previous  to  this  operation  is  to  be 
sprinkled,  swept,  and  dampened  again.  As  soon  as  the  plates  are 
dry,  they  arc  to  be  put  into  the  negative  boxes  again.  These  boxes 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  dampness. 

The  albumenizing  is  to  be  performed,  if  practicable,  tho  day  before 
tho  transit,  and  two  hundred  plates  must  be  prepared.  The  boxes 
containing  the  plates  must  be  labelled  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  set  in 
regular  order  on  a shelf  near  the  nitrate  bath  shelf.  The  chief 
photographer  must,  tho  day  before  the  transit,  number  the  plates 
with  a pencil  diamond  on  the  bnck  or  non-albumenized  side, 
beginning  with  number  1 on  the  left-hand  side  of  box  number  1, 
which  should  be  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  shelf  as  the  operator 
faces  tho  shelf.  The  object  iu  view  is  to  have  tho  exposures  made 
on  a scries  of  plates  with  consecutive  numbers,  so  that  a record  may 
be  keep  in  the  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  accordingly  the 
second  assistant,  who  is  to  coat  the  plates  with  collodion,  must  be 
directed  to  take  them  out  in  succession. 

Collodion. — The  collodion  to  be  used  by  the  various  parties  must 
all  be  compounded  on  the  same  formula,  in  order  to  assist  in  securing 
uniformity  of  results,  and  to  allow  of  a uniform  method  of  reading 
the  negatives.  The  formula  to  be  used  is — 


Pyroxyline 

Iodide  of  cadmium 
Bromide  of  cadmium 

Alcohol  

Ether  


...  80  grains 
...  96  „ 

...  8 „ 

...  9 ounces 


In  order  to  make  tho  collodion  fit  for  use  at  an  early  date,  a few 
drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  must  be  added,  so  as  to  com- 
municate a reddish-yellow  tint. 

The  chief  photographer  is  to  make  only  such  changes  in  the  above 
formula  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  adapt  the  collodion  to  the 
temperature  at  his  station. 

The  process  of  flowing  and  its  details  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  chief,  it  being  understood  that  the  main  object  in  view  is  to 
secure  a film  without  thick  and  thin  parts,  nnd  one  which  will  give 
the  sun  of  as  uniform  density  as  the  nature  of  his  light  will  permit. 
A well  marked  outline  must  be  obtained,  and  the  central  parts  will 
necessarily  be  over-exposed,  so  as  to  show  but  little  detail. 

Collodion  in  sufficient  quantity  to  coat  two  hundred  plates  must 
be  prepared  and  tested  several  days  before  the  day  of  tho  transit; 
indeed,  this  must  be  one  of  the  first  duties  attended  to  on  arriving 
at  the  stations.  Tho  collodion  must  not  only  be  allowed  to  settle 
thoroughly,  but  must  also  be  passed  through  the  filtering  bottles 
provided,  and  then  put  away  in  stock  bottles.  On  the  day  of  the 
transit  both  the  filtering  bottles  must  be  filled  and  kept  in  that  con- 
dition. All  the  plates  must  be  coated  from  them. 
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Nitrate  of  Silver  Lath. — The  nitrate  baths  are  to  be  composed 
of  forty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  are  to 
be  acidified  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  four 
ounces  of  bath  ; three  baths  will  be  in  use  at  a time.  It  will  be 
desirable  to  use  the  purest  water  attainable ; and  if  rain  water,  which 
has  fallen  on  a clean  roof  at  the  end  of  a storm,  cannot  be  procured, 
a sufficient  quantity  must  bo  distilled  in  the  apparatus  provided  for 
the  purpose.  In  either  case  ii  will  bo  proper  to  add  to  the  water  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  an  i a few  drops  of  ammonia, 
and  set  the  mixture  in  the  sunshine  for  several  hours.  A supply 
of  water  sufficient  to  make  at  least  six  baths  must  be  ready  for 
December  8ih.  A fow  days  previous  to  the  transit  six  baths  must 
bo  made  up,  and  tried  with  platen  which  have  not  been  albumenized. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  albumen  has  a tendency  to  injure  the 
nitrate  bath  and  causo  markings  on  the  plates,  and  hence  fresh  but 
still  well-tried  baths  must  be  ready  for  the  transit  day.  Such  baths 
as  have  beeu  used  with  albumenized  plates  may  be  utilized  by 
neutralizing  them  with  a small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
setting  them  in  the  sunshine.  They  may  subsequently  be  filtered 
and  acidified.  The  baths  are  not  to  bo  iodized ; they  may  be  tested 
with  litmus  paper  before  use,  and  must  present  a well  marked  acid 
reaction. 

Developer.  —The  pictures  are  to  be  developed  with  a solution  made 
according  to  the  following  formula: — 

Sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia 1 ounce 

Glacial  acetic  acid  2 drachms 

Alcohol  1 £ ounces 

Water  10  ,, 

The  exposure  given  by  the  sliding  cut-ofT  shutter  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  above  developer  to  bring  out  the  picture  in  thirty 
seconds  ; and  if  the  pictures  are  too  feeble,  the  slit  must  be  opened 
instead  of  increasing  tho  time  of  development.  Tho  chief  must 
modify  the  above  developer  to  suit  the  temperature  of  his  station, 
anil  must  aim  to  got  a sharp  outline  to  the  sun,  and  not  a picture 
full  of  shading  and  details.  Ho  must  take  care  that  the  imago  of 
Venus  is  not  fogged  to  any  great  extent. 

Fixing. — The  fixing  is  to  be  done  with  cyanide  of  potassium  solu- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a-half  to  a quart  of  water. 
The  plates  made  about  the  times  of  tho  contacts  may  be  fixed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  an  india-rubber  dish,  so  that  the  photo- 
graphers may  give  all  their  attention  to  obtaining  as  large  a number 
of  photographs  as  possible  at  those  times. 

It  is  expected  that  during  the  transit  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pictures  will  be  taken  ; but  the  photographers  are  directed  to 
finish  each  picture  and  fix  it  before  putting  it  on  a draining  stand. 
The  only  exception  to  be  allowed  is  in  the  case  of  the  contact 
pictures. 

Varnishing. — After  the  transit  is  over,  and  as  sodft  as  tho  plates 
are  dry,  they  arc  to  he  varnished  in  tho  customary  manner. 

('lo  he  continued.) 


COMBINATION  PRINTING  APPLIED  TO  GROUP 
PICTURES. 

BY  E.  It  IE  W E L .* 

Irrespective  of  the  question  of  art,  the  value  of  a group 
depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  having  all  the  portraits  of 
the  persons  sharply  in  focus,  flow  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
such  a picture  every  photographer  knows  from  his  own 
experience.  How  frequently  does  it  not  happen  that  a 
photographer  is  compelled,  after  taking  innumerable  plates 
of  an  unsatisfactory  character,  to  go  back,  after  all,  to  the 
very  first  he  has  secured,  which  is  perhaps  successful 
enough,  except  as  regards  one  of  the  models,  who  has 
moved.  It  is  either  necessary  to  do  this,  however  un- 
pleasant it  may  be  to  the  photographer,  or  he  must  remain 
unrewarded  for  his  trouble.  The  bl  urred  image  is  retouched 
as  well  as  possible,  a task  which,  besides  being  unsatis- 
factory so  far  as  the  likeness  is  concerned,  is,  moreover, 
somewhat  troublesome  and  costly.  Another  plan  is  to 
take  the  model  that  has  moved  over  again,  with  a face  of 
precisely  the  same  dimensions,  cutting  out  a proof  on  paper 
with  a sharp  and  pointed  knife  ; this  excision  is  mounted 
carefully  in  its  place  upon  a copy  of  the  group,  and  the 
latter  print,  in  a half  moist  state,  is  then  put  under  a power- 
ful rolling  machine,  the  patch  being  afterwards  retouched 
as  well  as  possible.  But  such  pictures  as  these  do  not 
appear  successful  unless  they  are  covered  with  glass.  A 
third  method  consists  equally  ol  taking  the  one  who  has 
moved  a second  time,  separately,  and  stopping  out  the 

* il’hotogruphisches  Archiv. 


negative  except  where  the  face  of  the  sitter  is  seen.  The 
group  negative  has  a black  patch  where  the  face  of  the 
unruly  sitter  appears,  and  when  a print  has  been  secured 
with  this  negative  the  other  one  is  put  into  the  frame,  and 
the  face  that  is  wanting  is  printed  in.  The  manipulation 
of  the  negatives  in  this  case  requires  some  skill,  for  in  the 
first  place  the  spot  must  be  accurately  determined  where 
the  negatives  overlap  ; and,  secondly,  the  time  of  printing 
the  face  must  be  accurately  estimated,  for  one  cannot  very 
well  open  the  frame  during  the  operation.  This  process 
has  its  disadvantages,  for  in  winter  time  it  is  difficult  some- 
times to  get  the  picture  printed  in  a day. 

Some  little  while  .ago  I had  occasion  to  take  a group  of 
a mother  with  three  little  children.  In  my  first  result  it 
happened,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the  oldest  child  was 
restless,  while  in  the  second  picture  it  was  the  youngest 
that  had  moved.  A third  picture  was  altogether  useless, 
because  one  of  the  children  began  to  cry,  and  with 
this  there  was  an  end  to  any  further  attempt.  There  was 
no  time  for  another  appointment,  for  the  picture  was 
required  for  a certain  occasion,  and  intended  as  a surprise. 
My  desire  to  please,  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  to  be  at  all 
my  trouble  for  nothing,  on  the  other,  caused  me  to  examine 
the  plates  once  more  before  destroying  them,  and  I could 
not  help  thinking  what  a pity  it  was  that  the  head  in 
second  plate  did  not  happen  to  be  in  the  first  one.  I 
resolved  to  see  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  cut  the 
head  that  had  been  well  rendered  out  of  the  group,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  latter  plate,  in  which  everything  was 
satisfactory  but  the  particular  face.  As  a matter  of  pre- 
caution I first  tried  on  the  negative  which  had  not 
succeeded  so  well.  The  experiment  was  successful ; upon 
which  I tried  the  other,  aud  succeeded  again  to  the 
best  of  my  expectations.  My  simple  plan  of  operating  I 
will  describe. 

To  protect  the  negative  from  injury — which,  in  the  case 
of  varnished  negatives,  is  of  course  no  longer  necessary — 
I pour  over  the  negative,  after  fixing  and  washing,  a solu- 
tion of  gum  in  ten  parts  of  water.  When  the  film  has 
dried,  I take  a graving  needle  and  trace  a line  with  it  round 
the  outline  of  the  head,  cut  out  carefully  the  bluntly 
defined  spot  with  a knife,  and  coat  the  clear  glass  surface 
with  a little  gum  solution.  After  L have  drawn  in  like 
manner  a line  round  the  other  head  with  the  graving 
needle,  I make  a wedge-like  incision  from  the  head  towards 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  and  endeavour,  by  means  of  a thin 
stream  of  water,  to  lift  this  portion  of  the  collodion  film, 
so  that  it  leaves  and  swims  off  the  film.  Care  must  of 
course  be  taken  that  the  head  also  does  not  slip  away. 
When  the  head  likewise  begins  to  detach  itself,  I lay  upon 
it  a bit  of  wet  filter  paper,  and  commence  to  pull  the  film 
until  I get  it  to  the  margin  of  the  plate,  when  the  latter  is 
turned  over,  and  1 take  the  film  and  paper  away.  The  film 
is  now  carefully  laid  upon  the  first  negative,  where  the 
patch  of  clear  glass  is,  some  care  being  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  air-bubbles ; the  film  is  pressed 
down  by  means  of  the  filter  paper,  or  smooth  writing  paper 
moistened  with  a little  saliva.  Any  folds  or  creases  in 
the  film  are  removed  with  the  aid  of  a moist  camel-hair 
brush.  Finally,  the  negative  is  varnished  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  fissures  in  the  film  well  retouched. 

As  the  film  of  freshly  prepared  or  intensified  negatives 
with  'pyrogallic  attaches  itself  more  tightly  to  the  glass 
than  those  treated  with  iron,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
moisten  the  plates  first  of  all  in  acidified  water,  and  then 
to  employ  a wash  bottle.  In  transferring  a large  surface  of 
collodion,  I apply  albumen,  and  find  that  the  film  then 
attaches  itself  very  perfectly  and  uniformly.  Albumen 
beaten  to  a snow,  and  then  mixed  with  five-and-twenty 
times  its  volume  of  water,  is  applicable. 

Some  care  aud  skill  are  of  course  necessary  in  the  mani- 
pulations to  which  I have  referred,  if  a successful  result  is 
required  ; aud  here,  as  in  everything  else,  “ practice  makes 
perfect.” 
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Comsg’flnimta. 

COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — la  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  the 
News  to  day,  I find  that  had  I read  that  of  August  21st  as 
carefully  as  I am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  my  letter  in  your 
paper  this  week  would  not  have  been  written,  and  your 
valuable  space  could  have  been  filled  with  more  original 
matter.  , 

Mr.  Bovey’s  letter  of  that  date,  which  I must  have  missed, 
contains,  as  your  readers  will  see,  the  method  of  masking 
spoken  of  in  my  printed  letter,  and  consequently  I find  my- 
self in  the  position  of  having  to  apologise  to  that  gentleman 
for  appearing  to  claim  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  masking, 
with  the  additional  mortification  of  feeling  that  Mr.  Tilley 
still  holds  his  secret. — I am,  dear  sir,  respectfully, 

Danse,  N.D.,  23 rd  October.  George  Bruce. 


ON  THE  EXTORTIONATE  PRICES  CHARGED 
FOR  NOVEITIES. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is,  I believe,  an  Englishman's  privilege  to 
grumble,  so  1 offer  that  as  an  excuse  for  thus  troubling 
you.  It  is  not  of  business  I am  about  to  grumble,  nor  is  it 
the  price  of  chemicals,  paper,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  cheap 
enough  ; but  I must  enter  a protest  against  the  extortionate 
prices  we  are  charged  for  any  new  thing.  For  instance,  not 
long  since  I purchased  a background,  price  £4  10s.  Now  I 
feel  certain,  on  close  examination  of  the  article,  that  it 
could  not  have  cost  in  its  manufacture  more  than  30s. 
Then,  again,  recently  1 bought  a cabinet  size  machine,  price 
£5  (as  uncertain  in  its  operations  as  it  is  faulty  in  con- 
struction), which  was  made,  I imagine,  tor  about  10s  or  15s. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  profit!  And  this  to  be  made  out  of  us, 
who,  I venture  to  say,  labour  against  the  keenest  competition 
possible  in  a business.  Whom  the  cap  fits,  let  them  put  it 
on,  as  I,  in  conjunction,  I am  sure,  with  my  brother 
photos.,  would  like  to  see  a few  words  in  justification  of 
charging  such  “ fancy  ” prices.  I enclose  my  card,  and  re- 
main, dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Taken  In. 

Plymouth,  October  26 th. 

THE  LAMBERT-TYPE  PATENT. 

Dear  Sir, — I was  surprised  and  somewhat  amused  to  see, 
under  the  above  heading,  a description  of  a method  of 
finishing  enlarged  negatives  which  I have  not  only  practised, 
but  have  given  to  the  profession  in  my  paper  (read  before 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society)  upon  enlarge- 
ments v.  direct  large  pictures.  You  say,  in  your  leader, 
that  Mons.  Lambert  claims  as  a distinct  novelty  the  use  of 
transparent  paper  upon  both  sides  of  a simply  developed 
negative,  and  the  working  with  pencils,  or  any  other 
materials,  upon  both  papers.  It  was  exactly  this  point  that 
I called  attention  to  in  the  concluding  part  of  my  paper, 
and  I exhibited  a life-size  head  done  in  that  way,  which 
you  were  good  enough  to  say  was  simply  perfect.  I was 
surprised  that,  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  no  one 
seemed  to  think  this  method  of  any  importance,  and  so  I 
let  the  matter  drop,  with  the  remark  to  a friend  that  if  it 
had  been  patented,  or  sold  as  a secret  process,  it  would  have 
been  appreciated. 

I thought  enough  of  it  to  continue  its  use,  and  work  it 
out  in  my  every-day  practice;  and  the  new  mezzotint 
picture  I have  introduced  is  obtained  by  this  method.  The 
fact  of  its  having  been  patented  in  this  couutry,  and  your 
description  of  the  results  now  exhibiting,  may,  perhaps, 
call  photographers’  attention  to  what  is  an  easy  and  artistic 
method  of  finishing  enlarged  negatives ; and  although 
little,  if  any,  attention  was  paid  to  it  at  the  time  I published 
it,  photographers  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  that 
publication,  as  that  removes  at  once  the  patent  restriction. 
Yours  truly,  G.  Croughton. 


[Mr.  Croughton  has,  we  think,  slightly  misunderstood 
our  remarks.  We  have  repeatedly  spoken  highly  both  of 
the  method  of  producing  enlargement  which  he  published, 
and  of  the  results.  We  do  not  now  enter  into  comparisons 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  various  methods,  but  there 
is  a distinction,  we  think,  between  his  method  and  that  of 
M.  Lambert.  Mr.  Oroughton’s  special  claim  was,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  the  production  of  an  enlarged  transparency, 
and  producing  the  chief  amelioration  required  upon  it. 
From  this  he  produced  a still  further  enlarged  negative, 
which  might  be  again  retouched  if  desired.  In  some  cases 
he  supplemented  the  enlarged  negative  with  tracing  paper, 
pointing  out  its  special  advantages  for  touching  upon  and 
softening  the  texture  of  strongly  marked  faces.  The  point 
of  specific  novelty  which  we  indicated  in  M.  Lambert's 
system  was  not  the  supplementary  use  of  tracing  paper, 
which  we  distinctly  said  had  been  used  before  ; but  the  use 
of  an  image  with  no  printing  quality  whatever,  and — we 
quote  our  own  words — “ the  systematic  reliance  on  this 
method  of  treatment  (the  use  of  retouched  paper)  for  all 
intensification  and  finish.” — Ed.] 

WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Sir, — During  the  past  summer  several  photographers  have 
expressed  a wish  that  a photographic  society  should  be 
established  in  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  and, 
indeed,  judging  from  the  number  that  have  signified  their 
intention  of  joining,  I presume  one  can  be  started  enrolling 
not  less  than  twenty-five  members  to  begin  with.  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  Halifax  present  a very  creditable  front  in 
nearly  everything  connected  with  photography ; and  as 
Bradford  is  the  centre,  taking  in  these  two  towns  within  a 
| radius  of  eight  miles,  besides  innumerable  other  towns  and 
villages  that  support  quite  an  army  of  prosperous  and  clever 
photographers,  why  not  resolve  to  have  a start  this  next 
month,  making  that  town  the  seat  of  photographic  govern- 
ment for  the  West  Riding  ? 

I shall  endeavour,  with  a few  of  my  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographic  friends,  to  galvanise  the  “ Yorkshire 
West  Riding  Photographic  Society”  into  existence  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  next  month  I have  already  elected  my- 
self enrolling  officer  for  Halifax,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone  willing  to  co-operate  with  me  in  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  other  places,  or  to  be  informed  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members. 

I can  speak  of  the  enjoyable  evenings  profitably  spent  at 
the  meetings  of  such  societies,  and  cannot  imagine  an 
enthusiast  in  the  art  who  would  grudge  a walk  of  half 
a dozen  miles  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of  one  of 
them. — I am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W.  Gougii. 

Abvyden,  Halifax,  October  26 th. 


itfftes  aiti  (Stents. 

IMAGE  BEFORE  DEVELOPING. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I had  not  time  to  send  you  a line  for 
insertion  last  week  on  the  above  subject,  and  the  non- 
success of  your  correspondent  “ B.  D.,’’  related  in  your 
impression  of  October  16th.  I have  found  in  my  experience 
as  a dry-plate  worker,  that  always,  more  or  less,  there  is  a 
visible  image  prior  to  developing  plates  organified  with 
tannin,  gallic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  ale,  and  morphia 
acetate,  by  reflected  light — morphia  especially  ; but  I do  not 
look  upon  it  as  a bad  omen — quite  the  reverse.  It  is  not  to 
be  seen  so  much  in  a plate  that  has  been  under-exposed, 
unless  it  has  been  left  several  hours  before  developing  ; then, 
only  the  sky  is  visible  as  a slight  browning  of  the  film  by 
reflected  light ; the  more  the  plate  has  been  exposed,  so  in 
proportion,  does  the  browning  cover  the  plate.  In  the 
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appearance  of  au  over-exposed  plate,  scarce  any  of  the 
shadows  are  visible,  and  those  that  are,  are  slightly  tinged 
with  the  brown  hue  similar  to  a print  from  a fogged  nega- 
tive. 1 prefer  to  seo  the  image  before  developing,  it  being 
in  my  estimation  the  keynote  to  success,  in  proportion  as 
tire  image  is  mere  or  less  visible  ; so  do  I understand  how  to 
modify  the  developer  to  ensure  success. 

in  the  fogging  of  a dry  plate  from  over-exposure,  and 
a wot  one  from  the  same  cause,  the  behaviour  of  the  former 
seems  very  different  to  the  latter.  The  former,  in  some 
instances,  seems  to  fog  without  showing  an  image,  or  very 
slightly;  and  the  latter,  one  sees  flash  out  and  is  gone  as 
the  developer  covers  the  plate,  and  I think  that  is  why 
many  seem  to  be  at  a loss  wlren  attempting  to  develop  a 
dry  plate,  however  good  they  may  be  with  the  wet 
plate.  My  advice  is,  to  novices  with  dry  plates:  do  not 
attempt  to  go  out  witlr  them  until  you  are  able  to  take  a 
good  negative  at  home  with  the  plates  you  intend  working. 
Thoroughly  test  them  in  this  manner: — Expose  one  plate 
in  the  camera  for  a few  seconds  only  (intentionally  under- 
expose), and  try  to  develop  it ; only  the  sky  will  appear, 
with  the  strongest  high  lights.  Do  not  force  development 
too  much.  Fix  in  the  usual  way,  either  with  hypo  or 
cyanide.  The  plate  ought  to  come  out  perfectly  bright, 
except  where  reduction  has  taken  place  (sky  and  high 
lights)  ; if  the  plates  are  right,  the  rest  will  be  bare  glass. 
Expose  a second  plate,  but  this  time  with  the  intention  to 
over-expose.  Develop,  and  note  the  difference  between  the 
two  plates.  Reduction,  in  the  latter  case,  has  taken  place 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  with  scarce  any 
appearance  of  an  image.  But  if  the  first  under-exposed 
plate  is  bright,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  the  plates  are  all  right, 
and  success  entirely  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator, 
and  not  on  the  plates,  whether  prepared  with  emulsion  or 
bath. 

I think  “ B.  D.’s”  failure  is  from  over-exposure.  I have 
tried  slow  plates  and  rapid  ones,  but  never  found  an  ordinary 
plate  that  would  allow  sixteen  seconds’  exposure  under  a 
negative  in  a printing  frame  in  the  month  of  August ; two 
seconds,  or  even  less,  would,  I should  think,  bo  ample,  and 
about  five  or  six  in  the  dull  weather  of  December.  I think 
if  “ B.  D.”  tries  again  with  short  exposure  he  will  be  more 
successful.  He  must  bear  in  inind  that  exposing  under  a 
negative  is  far  different  from  the  exposure  in  a camera,  on 
account  of  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  lens,  and  its  focal 
length  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  ; whereas  when 
a negative  is  employed  in  contact  with  the  plate  the  amount 
of  absorption  is  very  small  when  compared  with  a lens  at  a 
distance  in  the  front  of  the  plate. 

It  is  a great  pity  the  Dry  Plate  Club  was  allowed  to  die 
out,  where  oue  could  exchange  valuable  ideas  with  others 
personally  working  in  the  same  direction. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  very  truly,  William  Brooks. 

1),  Stratford  Green,  E.,  October  2Gth. 


REDUCING  EXPOSURE. 

Sir, — Photographers  are  promised  “ after  a reasonable  lapse  of 
time”  full  details  of  Mr.  Winstanlcy’s  method  of  reducing  exposure 
in  the  camera.  Those  who  are  skilled  in  cryptography'  may 
possibly  read  the  secret  of  the  mystic  letters  aud  numbers  before 
Mr.  Winstanley  gives  the  solution  of  his  riddle.  In  the  meantime 
I think  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  your  experimental  corre- 
spondents who  have  worked  in  the  direction  of  shortening  exposure 
would  state  specific  results.  It  was  stated  twelve  months  ago 
that  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  was  making  some  successful  experi- 
ments with  the  application  of  a reducing  agent  to  the  sensitive 
plate  before  exposure,  so  that  the  action  of  light  and  that  of  the 
reducing  agent  should  go  on  together,  pari  passu.  Has  anv  detailed 
account  of  these  experiments  appeared  ? You  have  published  from 
time  to  time  promising  accounts  of  the  supplementary  use  of 
diffused  light,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  some  time  ago  gave  most 
interesting  details  of  his  experience  with  the  plan  of  using  opal 
glass  which  you  had  just  published.  Have  portiaitists  generally 
adopted  this  plan  which  was  so  highly  avouched?  Does  Mr. 


Fry  continue  its  use  constantly,  or  have  drawbacks  in  its  utility 
been  found  ? 1 ask  these  questions  in  the  interest  of  many  of 

your  readers,  who,  residing  in  country  districts,  have  not  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  interesting  but  necessarily  unreported  photo- 
graphic gossip  of  metropolitan  life.  Q. 


IMAGE  BEFORE  DEVELOPING,  ETC. 

Sin, — Probably  the  real  reason  that  “ B.  D.”  found  the  plates 
to  fog  in  developing  was  that  “ Allsop  ” does  not  contain  suffi- 
cient of  the  saccharine  aud  extractive  matter  necessary  to  make 
the  developer  mucilaginous,  these  materials  acting  as  restrainers, 
very  much  as  bromide  of  potassium  does  in  alkaline  developing — 
indeed,  quite  superseding  the  necessity  for  it.  The  exposure  for 
a transparency  was  at  least  eight  times  too  long. 

Depend  upon  it,  “ I).  B„”  that  there  is  much  more  to  learn  in 
the  developing  of  a dry  plate  than  in  the  preparation  of  it.  The 
visibility  of  the  image  may  be  due  to  1st,  a chloride  being  in  tho 
collodion  ; 2nd,  over-exposure  and  the  organic  preservative — or 
both  combined — but  in  every  case  over-exposure  is  indicated. 

W.  II.  Davies. 


ikalk  m ijii  Shibto. 

Mr.  York’s  Transparencies.  — Wo  have  been  favoured  by 
Mr.  York  with  a copy  of  his  new  catalogue  of  transparencies  for 
the  lantern,  containing  his  most  recent  additions  to  an  already 
wonderfully  complete  collection,  tho  novelties  extending  to 
subjocts  of  interest  as  recent  as  the  scenes  of  tho  gunpowder 
explosion  at  Regent’s  Park.  The  quality  of  these  slides,  wo 
have  before  had  occasion  to  describe  as  admirable,  possessing 
the  fine  rich  permanent  black  obtained  by  platinum  toning. 
As  Mr.  York  will  send  a specimen  slide  and  catalogue  for  ono 
shilling  and  sixpence,  we  strongly  recommend  all  our  readers 
interested  in  the  lantern  and  lantern  exhibitions  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  a chance.  The  catalogue  is  tho  most 
surprisingly  extensive  and  coraplote  list  of  interesting  subjects 
for  the  screen  ever  produced. 

Science  at  Home.  — Mr.  Woodbury  has  just  issued,  in 
pamphlet  form,  some  interesting  articles  he  contributed  to  tho 
English  Mechanic,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  exposition  of  a num- 
ber of  ingenious  and  clever  lantern  experiments,  by  which  very 
charming  and  instructive  effects  may  be  produced.  The  book 
will  bo  prized  by  all  interested  in  the  lantern. 

Panoramic  Lantern  Slide  Holder.— Mr.  Vincent  Hatch 
sends  us  a copy  of  the  provisional  specification  of  a magic 
lantern  slide  holder  for  giving  panorinanic  effects,  which  ho 
thinks  may  interest  photographers  as  the  winter  approaches. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — “The  invention  relates  to  improvements 
in  magic  lantern  slideholdors,  whereby  the  slides  aro  caused  to 
travel  in  a continuous  series  slowly  in  succession  past  tho 
opening  opposite  the  lamp  or  other  light  employed  for 
exhibiting  the  object  or  image  depicted  upon  the  slides,  thus 
producing  panoramic  effects.  Tho  slideholder  is  so  arranged 
and  constructed  that  tho  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  slides 
aro  retained  in  grooves  or  guides  formed  upon  the  holder,  the 
slides  resting  in  a vertical  position  upon  and  being  carried  by 
an  endless  band  mounted  on  rollers  attached  to  the  slideholder 
or  otherwise.  Tho  slides  are  introduced  between  the  guides  in 
succession,  so  as  to  be  supported  vertically  end  to  end  upon  tho 
endless  band,  to  which  motion  is  given  by  a crank  handle  upon 
tho  axis  of  one  of  the  rollers  or  otherwise,  by  which  means 
they  aro  caused  to  travel  slowly  whilst  the  image  or  object 
thereon  is  exhibited  in  like  manner  to  a panorama,  as  is  well 
understood,  or  each  successive  slide  may  bo  kept  stationary  for 
a time  at  tho  will  of  the  exhibitor.  In  the  place  of  employing 
an  endless  band  for  carrying  the  slides  they  may  bo  supported 
upon  and  carried  by  other  forms  of  carriers  in  accordance  with 
my  improvements,  such  as  a tape  of  worn  fabric,  leather,  or 
other  material  wound  to  aud  fro  upon  rollers  or  other  slides 
may  be  mounted  upon  carriers  actuated  by  a rack-and-pinion 
or  otherwise.” 

According  to  tho  Belgique  Horticolc,  Dr.  Candezi  has 
invented  a small  photographic  apparatus,  which  he  calls  a 
“ scenograph,"  which  consists  simply  of  a stick  and  ot  a camera 
tho  size  of  au  opera  glass.  To  photograph  a plant  or  other 
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object,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  it  in  the  focus  of  the  scencgraph 
for  a minute  or  two.  The  negatives  [plates?],  it  appears,  can 
be  purchased  ready  proparod. 

Waterproof  Paper. — The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute says  that  by  plunging  a sheet  of  paper  into  au  atninoniaoal 
solution  of  copper  for  an  instant,  then  passing  it  between 
cylinders  and  drying  it,  it  is  rendered  entirely  impermeable  to 
water,  and  may  bo  even  boiled  in  water  without  disintegrating. 
Sheets  so  prepared,  if  rolled  together,  become  permanently 
adherent,  and  acquire  the  strength  of  wood. 

Engraving  on  Copper. — M.  De  la  Grye  reports  a new  pro- 
cess in  the  above  named  art.  which  consists  in  first  covering 
the  plate  with  a thin  coating  of  adherent  silver,  which  is,  in 
turn,  covered  with  coloured  varnish..  The  lines  are  then  drawn 
with  a sharp  point,  after  the  fashion  of  using  a diamond  for 
stone  engraving,  and  subsequently  sunk  into  the  plate  by  moans 
of  the  action  of  perchloride  of  iron.  A carbon  print  transferred 
to  such  a surface  would  render  the  engraving  easy  and  the 
result  accurate. 

Production  upon  Wood  of  Photographic  Proofs 
destined  for  Engraving. — M.  T.  C.  Roche,  in  Lcs  Blondes, 
describes  a method.  “ The  block  of  wood  is  first  covered 
with  a layer  of  gelatine  (0'39  grammes  to  31  grammes  of 
water)  by  means  of  a soft  brush.  When  this  coating  is 
dry  it  is  covered,  in  the  dark,  with  a solution  prepared 
of: — 1.  Red  prussiato  of  potash,  7‘80  grammes;  water, 
62-20  grammes.  2.  Aromonio  citrate  of  iron,  9-10  grammes  in 
62-20  grms.  of  water.  These  solutions  are  mixed  and  filtered, 
and  the  mixture  is  kept  in  the  dark.  When  the  layer  is  dry, 
it  is  exposed  under  a negative  for  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and 
washed  with  a soft  sponge,  when  a blue  image  appears.  If 
thus  prepared,  the  coating  does  not  shell  off  under  the  graver.” 


Pyroxvline. — If  you  have,  as  you  state,  made  pyroxyline  for 
several  years  without  meeting  with  such  mishap  as  you  describe, 
your  experience  has  been  very  fortunate,  as  it  is  generally  one  of 
the  earliest  troubles  of  the  experimentalist  in  this  direction.  The 
ebullition  of  the  acids,  accompanied  by  sudden  evolution  of  red 
fumes,  and  complete  solution  of  the  cotton,  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, and  may  proceed  from  various  causes.  The  proximate  cause  is 
generally  excess  of  water  in  the  mixture  The  result  may  bo 
brought  about  in  various  ways.  Assuming  that  you  commenco 
with  acids  of  the  proper  strength,  and  at  the  right  temperature, 
the  trouble  may  arise  from  placing  too  much  cotton  in  the  mixture. 
Having  placed  in  the  right  quantity,  you  probably  place  in  a tuft 
or  two  more,  immediately  upon  which  the  ebullition  commences. 
Or  you  may  have  failed  to  open  the  tufts  of  cotton  sufficiently  on 
placing  them  in  the  acid — a cause  which  will  bring  about  a similar 
result.  Or  you  may  have  failed  to  keep  the  cotton  well  stirred  by 
means  of  the  glass  spatula,  which  will  bring  about  a similar  issue. 
The  remedy  to  be  applied  on  the  first  symptom  is  active,  or  even 
violent,  stirring  of  the  mixture,  and  the  immediate  addition  of 
fresh  nitric  acid.  'The  natural  action  on  the  generation  of  the  red 
fumes  (which  are  highly  dangerous  to  health)  is  to  rush  out  of 
the  room,  leave  the  mixture  to  its  fate,  in  which  case  the  whole  of 
the  batch  is  lost,  as  in  your  case.  If  you  have  energy  and  fortitude 
enough  to  take  tho  steps  we  have  indicated,  you  may  speedily  stop 
the  ebullition  and  tho  discharge  of  red  fumes,  and  save  the  batch 
of  cotton  with  a comparatively  small  loss  from  complete  solution, 
and  the  batch  of  pyroxyline  gained  will  generally  bo  of  the 
powdery  kind,  suitable  for  many  purposes.  Should  your  hands 
not  bo  covered  with  thick  gauntlets  at  the  time,  you  risk  receiving 
severe  wounds  from  the  acid,  which  often  spurts  out  during  the 
ebullition. 

Tyro. — The  deposit  on  the  plate  sent  is  fog,  proceeding  probably 
from  two  causes : tho  use  of  a bath  containing  organic  matter  and 
probably  insufficient  acid,  and  the  use  of  an  imperfectly  cleaned 
plate.  The  fact  that  the  foggy  deposit  distinctly  shows  the  circular 
markings  caused  by  the  final  polish  of  the  plate  indicates  beyond 
a question  that  the  plate  was  not  absolutely  chemically  clean,  and 
probably  slightly  damp. 

T.  E.  Lord. — Tho  portrait  of  Jabez  Inwards  is  in  many  respects 
good,  but  just  a trifle  hard.  The  strongly  marked  face  and 
grizzled  beard  would  have  borne  a litllo  longer  exposure  to  secure 
perfect  softness. 

J.  GlA8Son. — Newman’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Colouring  will 
answer  your  purpose.  You  will  find  details  of  enamelling  in  our 
last  Year-Book. 

C,  II.  C. — A further  supply  from  America  of  Bigelow's  Album  is 
shortly  expected. 


Res  Non  Veriia  Quaeso. — The  lens  you  mention  may  bo  used  with 
a solar  camera  for  enlarging  purposes.  The  ordinary  size  of  con- 
denser used  with  a solar  camera  is  nino  inches  diameter  and 
eighteen  inches  focus.  To  work  with  tho  solar  camera  satisfac- 
torily you  will  require  an  arrangement  for  moving  tho  mirror  so 
as  to  keep  the  sun  on  the  centre  of  the  lens.  The  solar  camera, 
requiring  absolute  sunlight,  is  not  the  most  desirablo  means  of 
enlarging  in  a country  like  ours,  where  sunshine  is  rare  and  uncer- 
tain. You  will  find  the  meth  id  of  producing  a transparency,  and 
from  that  an  enlarged  negative,  a simpler  and  easier  plan.  You 
will  find  that  method  more  than  once  described  and  discussed  in 
the  News  during  tho  last  twelvemonths.  2 Obscuring  tho  glass 
on  the  south  side  of  the  studio  will  relieve  you  from  the  direct 
rays,  and  from  the  trouble  of  direct  sunlight. 

F.  H.  W.  B. — The  slight  mottling  in  your  prints  is  due  t«  imperfect 
fixation  in  a very  slight  degree.  Either  the  hyposulphito  has 
been  weak,  or  used  to  fix  too  many  prints  ; or  the  prints  have  not 
been  left  in  sufficiently  long ; or  the  prints  have  stuck  together  a 
little,  not  permitting  the  perfect  action  of  tho  solution ; or  tho 
temperature  has  been  too  low.  In  cold  weather,  the  fixing  power 
of  the  solution  is  very  much  reduced.  You  will  notice  that 
the  mottling  is  generally  in  the  skies  and  light  parts  of  the  picture, 
which  havo  contained  the  greatest  amount  of  unreduced  chloride 
of  silver,  and  havo  consequently  required  more  solvent  action  from 
tho  hyposulphite  to  remove  it.  The  prints  upon  which  you  ask 
our  opinion  are  very  good,  but  one  or  two  of  them  would  have 
borne  a little  longer  exposure.  The  bare  suggestion  of  a tint  in 
the  paper  is  not  at  all  unpleasant.  The  condemnation  of  tinted 
paper  to  which  you  allude  had  reference  t > a direct  and  p jsitivo 
colour,  which  destroys  the  artistic  quality  of  either  landscape  or 
portrait.  There  is  no  work  devoted  solely  to  landscape  work. 
Mr.  Robinson’s  “ Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography”  is  the  best 
work  to  which  you  can  refer.  Some  years  ago  thero  was  a 
“ Catechism  of  Chemistry”  given  serially  in  tho  Photographic 
News,  and  subsequently  reprinted  in  a little  volume,  which  is 
now  out  of  print.  “ Hardwich’s  Manual  of  Photographic  Chem- 
istry ” is  the  only  volume  devoted  essentially  to  chemistry  in 
connection  with  photography.  The  older  editions,  now  out  of 
print,  contain  more  chemical  information  than  tho  last  edition.  If 
you  could  pick  up  one  of  tho  older  editions,  it  would  suit  you  best. 
B.  F.  R. — Wocan  only  explain  the  issueof  the  erroneous  announce- 
ments by  supposing  the  error  to  have  been  an  accident  or  over- 
sight. Certainly  they  were  without  authority.  No  further  prizes 
are  announced,  and  there  is  no  probability,  at  present,  of  any 
further  renewal  of  them ; certainly  not  for  next  year,  we  believe. 
Specimens  without  Name. — Ilalf-a-dozcn  card  portraits,  with- 
out name,  aro  enclosed  for  our  comments.  No.  1 is  good  in  many 
respects,  but  a little  too  low  in  tone ; No.  2 is  also  good,  but  tho 
partial  vignetting  is  not  well  managed : No.  3 is  flat  from  tho 
presence  of  too  much  evenly  diffused  light. ; No.  4 sufforsfrom  tho 
same  fault,  and  is  a little  hard  ; Nos.  5 an  1 6 — two  portraits  of  a 
pretty  little  white  dog — are  good,  and  would  havo  been  much 
better  if  the  focussing  had  been  more  careful ; they  both  suffer 
from  imperfect  definition. 

N.  T. — So  far  as  we  know,  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 
will  be  held  at  Ihe  usual  time  and  place:  the  second  Tuesday  in 
November,  in  the  Architectural  Gallory,  Conduit  Street.  Tho 
exhibition  will  close  next  Thursday. 

Puzzled. — The  term  enamel  has  two  applica'ions  in  photography. 
Its  correct  application  is  to  burnt-in  or  ceramic  pictures ; but  tho 
term  enamelling  is  also  used  to  describe  the  fine  surface  given  to 
prints  by  a coating  of  gelatine  and  collodion.  The  latter  process 
wc  have  repeatedly  described,  as  well  as  the  former. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED. 

Messrs.  J.  Russell  and  Sons.  Chichester, 

Three  Photographs  ot  Dr.  Hook. 

Two  Photographic  Groups  of  Ilishon  of  Chichester,  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  S.  II.  1’vfe,  Glasgow, 

Oil  Painting  of  Steamer,  State  of  Indiana . 
rhotograph  of  Oil  Painting  of  ditto. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Lynk,  I.lanthony  Abbey. 

Five  Photographs  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Lyne. 

Mr.  C.  Keeping,  Exeter, 

Photograph  of  Sale  at  Mr.  II.  Sandford' s House. 

Mr.  Gillard,  Gloucester, 

Four  Photographs  of  Sir  William  Guise. 

Mr.  H.  Gregson,  Luton, 

Photographic  Group  of  “ The  Luton  Eleven  Cricketers.” 

Sir.  T.  Rhodes,  Burnley, 

Four  Photographs  of  Rev.  Richard  Evans. 

Mr.  Ttrack,  Norwich, 

Photograph  of  Scroll  Border. 

Mr.  Lord,  Wincanton. 

Photograph  of  Jabez  Inwards,  Esq. 

Mr.  R.  Tudor  Williams,  Monmouth, 

Photographic  Group  consisting  of  Bishop  Brown,  Miss  Florence 
Herbert,  Miss  Herbert,  Mr.  J.  Monlcith,  and  others. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  l'HE  STUDIO. 

LUYNES  — CRAWSHAY  — VOIGTLANDER  — PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Book  Illustrations— Arrival  of  the  Transit  of  Venus 

Expedition. 

Liiynes — Crawshay — Voigtlander. — During  the  Prince  of 
A YT ales’s  recent  tour  on  the  Continent,  he  was  the  guest  of 
an  ancient  family,  whose  name  is  still  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  photographers  even  outside  its  native  country. 
There  is  no  worthier  representative  of  the  vielle  nohlesse 
throughout  the  fair  land  of  France  than  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  and  it  is  a name  which  the  present  generation 
honours,  moreover,  for  the  sake  of  what  it  has  done  for 
science  and  art.  The  present  head  of  the  family  is  but  a 
child,  for  his  father  fell  in  the  cruel  war  of  1870-71,  in 
company  with  many  other  noblemen,  fighting  under  a 
republican  Hag  for  their  country’s  sake  ; the  latter  enjoyed 
the  family  title  for  two  or  three  years  only,  but  during 
that  brief  period  proved  himself  a worthy  scion  of  the 
family.  As  a traveller  his  fame  is  established,  and  as  a 
photographer  the  world  is  to  know  more  of  him,  for  as  our 
Paris  Correspondent  stated  last  week,  a work  is  about  to 
be  published  entitled  a “Voyage  in  Syria  ’’  which  will  be 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  the  late  duke  during 
his  tour  through  that  couutry.  The  photographs  are  to 
be  printed,  we  are  told,  in  fatty  ink  by  the  process  of 
M.  Negre,  whoso  name  as  a photo-mechanical  printer  is 
already  well  known.  The  late  Due  de  Luynes’  book  will 
therefore  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a method  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  his  family  ; for  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  photographers  to  the  working  out  of  a photo- 
mechanical process,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  prize  of  ten 
thousand  francs  was  offered  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  and  father  of  the  late  Due  de  Luynes,  a prize 
which,  in  France  especially,  was  fruitful  iu  bringing  forth 
many  useful  methods.  It  was  this  Due  de  Luynes  also, 
dying  but  half-a-dozen  years  ago,  who  devoted  a large 
portion  of  his  great  wealth  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  a 
statue  in  solid  ivory  being  one  of  the  finest  and  rarest 
works  produced  through  his  munificence.  As  a man  of 
science,  and  painter  of  no  mean  ability,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  wonders  of  photography,  and  was 
ever  encouraging  experimentalists  in  their  endeavours  to 
combine  photography  with  the  printing  press.  The  prize 
of  ten  thousand  francs  was  spread  over  two  years,  being 
divided  by  the  judges  into  two  awards,  one  of  two  thou- 
sand, and  the  other  of  eight  thousand  francs,  the  latter 
not  being  apportioned  until  twelve  months  after  the  first. 
The  larger  award,  our  readers  no  doubt  remember,  fell  to 
the  lot  of  M.  Poitevin,  as  the  originator  of  printing  from 
colloid  films,  and  we  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  award 
was  a very  just  one.  It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  the 
amount  of  the  Luynes  prizes  is  about  the  same  as  that 
presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawshay,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle, 
the  sums  given  by  that  gentleman  falling  little  short  of 
four  hundred  pounds.  The  circumstance  is  of  course  merely 
a coincidence,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Crawshay  had 
the  Due  de  Luynes’  gift  in  his  memory  when  lie  made 
known  his  intention.  France  and  England  arc  not  alone, 
however,  in  being  fortunate  to  possess  amateurs  wealthy 
and  generous  enough  to  encourage  photography  in  this 
way.  Germany,  too,  in  the  person  of  Baron  Voigtliiuder, 
has  come  forward  nobly,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
gold  and  silver  medals,  to  be  awarded  periodically,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  art.  Having  acquired  a competence 
mainly  through  photography  and  photographers,  he  grate- 
fully determines  to  do  something  for  the  art  to  which  he 
owes  so  much.  We  repeat,  may  photographers  long  con- 
tinue to  honour  the  names  of  the  generous  trio,  Luynes  — 
Crawshay — V oigtlsinder. 


Photographic  Poole  Illustrations. — Two  other  journals 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  Figaro  Programme , and 
present  their  readers  with  illustrations  produced  by  photo- 
mechanical printing : one  of  them  giving  a Cabinet  picture, 
and  selling  for  sixpence,  and  the  other  ('Ihe  Stage), 
published  at  twopence,  containing  a Carte  print.  Ali  of 
these  are  produced  by  Woodbury  type ; but,  judging  from 
recent  examples  shown  by  the  Autotype  Company,  and 
others  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  colloid  process, 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  illustrations 
in  our  periodicals  of  this  nature.  Meanwhile  we  hear 
rumours  of  a Christmas  book  to  be  issued,  we  believe,  by 
Sampson,  Low,  and  Marston,  which  is  to  contain  a score 
of  fine  illustrations,  Cabinet  size,  now  being  produced  by 
the  Photo-Relief  Company,  at  Brompton,  and  which  will 
most  certainly  be  one  of  the  best  gift  books  of  the  season. 
It  will  be  entitled  “ Beautiful  Places,”  and  the  photographs 
will  be  twenty  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  world, 
from  Indian  palaces  to  the  snow  peaks  of  Switzerland. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  work  is  put  properly 
before  the  public,  it  will  place  photographic  book  illustra- 
tions on  a far  more  stable  basis,  and  give  them  at  once  a 
more  recognized  position,  such  as  they  have  never  yet 
attained. 

Arrival  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  Expeditions. — We  are 
glad  to  hear  of  the  safe  arrival  of  several  of  the  British 
Transit  of  Venus  expeditions.  Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  who 
had  the  shortest  journey  to  make,  and  was,  therefore,  one 
of  the  last  to  start,  has  arrived  with  his  party  in  Egypt. 
Lieutenant  Darwin,  ll.E.,  who  undertakes  the  photo- 
graphic work  connected  with  the  party  at  Rodriguez,  has 
also  arrived  at  his  destination.  Captain  Tupman  and 
Professor  Forbes  are  at  Honolulu,  and  Major  Palmer  in 
New  Zealand.  Father  Perry,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
expedition  to  that  out-of-the-way  place,  Kerguelen’s  Land, 
has  left  Cape  Town,  and  is,  no  doubt,  also  at  his  goal  by 
this  time.  Mr.  Gill,  who  is  Lord  Lindsay’s  lieutenant,  has 
been  at  the  Mauritius  for  some  time  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  his  lordship  in  his  yacht,  with  the  staff  and  necessary 
apparatus. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BY  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D.* 

19.  Coloured  gases,  whether  elementary  or  compound — 
such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitrous  gas — have  long  been 
kuown  to  exert  an  absorptive  action  upon  the  luminous 
rays  and  their  effect  is  not  less  marked  upon  the  invisible 

prolongation  of  the  electric  spectrum. 

The  effects  of  the  three  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  are  particularly  remarkable. 
As  a general  rule,  when  a body  exerts  an  absorptive 
influence,  the  absorption  is  greatest  in  the  most  refrangible 
portions  ; but  the  reverse  of  tills  occurs  in  the  case  of  chlorine 
and  of  bromine.  A column  of  chlorine  two  feet  in  depth 
cuts  off  the  whole  of  the  less  refrangible  portion  as  far  as 
143'5  ; beyond  that  a distinct  impression  is  obtained  as  far 
as  about  159.  With  bromine  diffused  in  the  form  of  diluted 
vapour  the  impression  commences  at  106,  and  is  continued 
distinct,  though  rather  feeble,  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  apparatus  required  a slight  modification 
to  adapt  it  for  the  experiment  with  iodine.  I used  a glass 
tube  six  inches  long,  the  open  ends  of  which  were  ground 
flat  so  as  to  admit  of  being  closed  by  thin  plates  of  quartz  ; 
this  was  enclosed  in  a brass  tube;  a few  grains  of  iodine 
were  introduced,  and  the  quartz  plates  fixed  by  metallic  caps 
perforated  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  rays;  this  tube 

* Continued  from  page  IS,. 

t For  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  relation  to  the 
production  of  bands  in  the  spectrum,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a paper  by 
the  author  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  February,  1862,  p.  17,  rt  seq.  ' 
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could  then  be  supported  as  usual  between  the  spark  and  the 
prism,  and  could  be  raised  to  and  kept  at  a temperature 
beyond  that  necessary  for  the  volatilization  of  the  iodine. 
The  electric  light,  after  traversing  such  a column  of  vapour 
of  an  intensely  deep  violet  colour,  gave  a strong  spectrum, 
extending  from  96-5  as  far  as  112,  then  it  gradually  faded 
till  it  disappeared  at  about  118;  the  impression  became 
again  rather  faintly  but  distinctly  visible  at  142,  and 
gradually  disappeared  at  about  150.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  a somewhat  similar  interrupted  absorption  of  the  rays, 
though  at  a different  part  of  the  spectrum,  in  the  case  of 
the  metallic  iodides. 

Both  peroxide  of  nitrogen  and  peroxide  of  chlorine,  in  a 
stratum  of  two  feet  in  depth,  wholly  absorb  the  chemical 
rays;  but  when  more  dilute  or  in  shorter  columns,  they 
each  give  characteristic  absorption-bands. 

20.  There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  connexion  between 
the  absorptive  power  of  any  particular  gas  for  the  chemical 
rays,  and  its  power  of  absorbing  radiant  heat  as  determined 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Tyndall.*  Aqueous  vapour  is 
highly  diactinic,  though  not  diathermic : olefiant  gas 
exhibits  a similar  difference : and  various  other  instances 
might  be  pointed  out. 

21.  The  most  interesting  fact,  however,  disclosed  by 
these  various  experiments  is  the  persistence  of  either  the 
diactinic  or  the  absorbent  property  in  the  compound,  what- 
ever be  its  physical  state — a circumstance  which  proves 
that  the  property  under  consideration  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  atomic  or  chemical  nature  of  the  body,  and 
not  merely  with  its  state  of  aggregation. 

The  following  diagram  represents  approximatively  the 
relative  position  of  the  portions  of  the  spectrum  transmitted 
in  a few  of  the  cases  described  in  the  foregoing  section  of 
this  paper.  No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  rays.  In  one  or  two  instances,  where  complete 
absorption  at  a particular  part  of  the  spectrum  occurs,  this 
has  been  indicated  by  an  interruption  in  the  line. 


Relative  Absorptive  Action  of  Various  Media  upon  the  Electric 
Spectrum  of  Silver. 


Scale  of  Millimetres. 
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§ 2.  The  Absorption  op  the  Chemical  Rays  by  Reflec- 
tion from  Polished  Surfaces. 

22.  In  my  earlier  experiments  I had  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a spectrum  all  the  parts  of  which  were  even 
approximatively  in  focus  in  the  same  plane,  and,  with  the 
view  of  remedying  this  defect,  I tried  the  effect  of  substitu- 
ting specular  reflection  for  the  refracting  action  of  a lens. 
This  led  me  to  compare  the  reflecting  power  of  different 
polished  suifaces  for  the  chemical  rays.  With  this  object 
in  view,  a small  polished  plate  ot  the  material  under 
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experiment  was  supported  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as  shown  in 
tig.  3 (par.  6),  opposite  the  vertical  slit  of  the  apparatus,  so 
that  when  the  source  of  light  e was  placed  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  rays  were  reflected  down  the  tube 
iu  the  direction  of  that  axis.  The  arrangement  of  the 
prism,  Icds,  and  camera  was  the  same  as  that  already 
described  (0).  As,  however,  much  less  light  was  reflected 
upon  the  prism  from  the  polished  surface  than  that  which 
fell  upon  the  prism  when  the  direct  rays  of  the  spark  were 
employed,  the  exposure  of  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  camera 
was  prolonged  from  five  minutes  to  ten. 

23.  Among  the  metals  and  alloys  thus  submitted  to  trial 
were  platinum,  gold,  silver,  mercury  contained  in  a trough 
with  quartz  faces,  lead,  copper,  tin,  cadmium,  zinc, 
aluminum,  steel,  brass,  and  speculum-metal.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  reflecting-power  of  quartz,  window-glass,  and 
Iceland  spar  was  also  tried. 

No  judgment  of  the  perfection  of  the  reflecting-power 
could  be  formed  from  the  colour  of  the  metal.  Gold 
possesses  the  power  of  reflecting  all  the  rays,  even  the  most 
refrangible,  very  equally,  though  somewhat  feebly.  Next 
to  gold  ranks  burnished  lead,  some  part  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  electric  spark  reflected  trom  lead  being  more  intense 
than  that  from  gold.  The  length  of  the  spectrum  obtained 
from  the  light  of  the  electric  spark  between  silver  points,  by 
reflection  from  the  surface  of  these  two  metals,  extended  from 
96-5  to  170-5,  or  over  the  full  distance  of  that  obtained  by 
the  direct  light  of  the  spark,  viz.,  74  divisions  cf  the  6cale 
which  I have  adopted.  With  all  the  other  metals  the 
spectrum  of  the  same  reflected  spark  terminated  at  159-5, 
covering  only  G3  divisions  of  the  scale. 

The  spectrum  from  a silver  surface  was  remarkable.  The 
impressed  image  was  strong  up  to  112-5  ; then  an  abrupt 
cessation  of  the  reflected  rays  occurred  for  a distance  of  1-5 
division  ; beyond  this  the  reflection  gradually  returned,  and 
continued  tolerably  intense  till  it  reached  159-5,  covering 
63  divisions  of  the  scale. 

The  reflection  from  mercury  was  weak  in  the  middle,  but 
strong  towards  each  extremity.  Platinum,  zinc,  and  aluminum 
resembled  mercury  in  their  effects,  but  the  spectrum  was 
much  less  intense.  The  reflection  from  cadmium  was 
similar,  but  still  weaker. 

The  spectrum  of  the  rays  reflected  from  copper  was 
deficient  in  strength  for  the  last  half  of  the  more  refrangible 
portion  ; and  that  of  brass  was  similar  to  it,  but  weaker. 
The  refleetion  from  a surface  of  steel  was  more  intense  than 
that  from  any  surface  which  I employed,  but  it  ended 
ahruptly  at  159-5,  or  at  the  63rd  division  of  the  scale. 
The  spectrum  reflected  from  tin  was  nearly  as  complete  as 
that  from  steel. 

A small  concavo  mirror  of  speculum-metal  gave  an  intense 
spectrum  for  the  first  half ; but  the  more  refrangible  portion 
was  deficient  iu  power,  and  no  rays  were  reflected  beyond 
159-5  (63  divisions),  the  point  at  which  the  other  metals  also 
failed.  I therefore  abandoned  the  attempt  to  substitute 
a speculum  for  the  lens,  with  which  latter  1 succeeded 
subsequently  in  obtaining  a field  sufficiently  flat  for  the 
purpose. 

24.  The  reflection  from  the  surface  of  transparent  objects 
was  so  scanty  that,  of  course,  no  idea  was  entertained  of 
using  such  bodies  as  mirrors ; but  it  may  be  worthy  of 
notice  that  a feeble  spectrum  was  obtained  from  surfaces  of 
quartz,  window-glass,  and  Iceland  spar,  extending  to  159  5, 
or  over  a length  of  63  divisions  of  the  scale — that  is  to  say, 
fully  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  metals.  The  quantity  of 
the  reflected  rays  was  small,  but  its  quality  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  rays  reflected  from  metallic  surfaces. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRESS  AND  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  London  Correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Courier 
has  some  appreciative  remarks.  He  says  : — 

There  is  much  to  interest  and  gratify  lovers  of  artistic  photography 
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in  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
which  arranges  its  466  exhibits  in  the  spacious  rooms  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall-Mall.  Portraits,  choice  landscapes,  sketches  of  nature,  animals, 
plants,  and  nondescript  subjects  aro  comprised  in  the  varied  collection  • 
The  competitive  departments  are  particularly  good,  and  local  com- 
petitors stand  well  in  the  struggles  after  ideal  perfection  of  sun- 
painting.  The  slow  improvement  of  method  achieves  results  which 
are  more  or  less  triumphs,  in  so  far  as  they  attain  the  charm  of  soft- 
ness while  maintaining  clearness  of  form.  There  is  a delicious 
gradation  of  shade  in  somo  of  these  specimens,  which  distinctly 
mark  the  advance  made  since  photography  has  been  taken  up  by 
professors  imbued  with  a genuine  sense  of  art.  Mr.  Robert  Craw- 
shay,  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  has  again  offered  handsome  prizes  to  stimulate 
competition  in  various  branches  of  that  art  in  which  he  is  so  success- 
ful and  enthusiastic  an  amateur;  and  these  competitions  constitute 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  exhibition,  comprising  as  they  do 
direct  portraiture,  enlargements,  and  landscape.  Mr.  C.  Ferranti, 
Bold  Street.  Liverpool,  obtains  tho  Crawshay  prize  (£25)  for  the 
best  portrait  enlargement,  of  which  he  shows  four  examples ; and 
his  success  is  the  more  complete  as  he  does  not  contend  in  any 
other  class,  and  has  no  failures  to  set  off  against  his  triumph. 
These  enlarged  portraits  are  so  exquisitely  artistic  that  an  unpro- 
fessional critic  would  be  rasli  to  say  which  is  most  perfect  of 
the  four.  The  highest  qualities  one  can  perceive  in  photography 
are  attained  in  Mr.  Ferranti’s  delicate  sense  of  finish.  Mr.  Craw- 
shay is  himself  a competitor  in  the  class  for  seven-inch  heads  taken 
direct  from  life,  and  the  judges  have  awarded  him  the  second 
position — for  of  course  ho  could  not  accept  a money  prize  contributed 
from  his  own  pocket.  The  landscape  competition  has  produced  somo 
choice  and  charming  examples,  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  taking  the  first  place.  Messrs.  Vandyke  and 
Brown  are  of  course  represented  in  the  exhibition,  showing  three 
half-length  portraits  in  the  class  of  direct  enlargements,  theirs  being 
done  on  opal  glass  by  development,  very  pleasing  effects  ; and  also 
three  enlargements  in  carbon,  slightly  retouched.  Mr.  Young, 
Llandudno,  sends  very  creditable  exhibits  in  portraiture;  and 
Mr.  T.  Edge,  Preston,  has  a unique  enlargement  in — yes,  in 
portraiture  also,  tho  “donkey  that  wouldn’t  go”  being  artistically 
represented  caressing  her  foal. 


(From  (he  Times.) 

Even  with  this,  the  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  tho  society 
fresh  in  one’s  recollection,  we  feel  inclined  to  question  whether  the 
art — if  it  may  not  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  science — of 
photography  is  likely  ever  to  become  popular  in  that  larger  sense  of 
tho  word  which  implies  the  favour  of  the  people.  It  affords,  indeed, 
occupation  to  a number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whose  leisure 
hours  amusement  is  more  necessary  than  profit,  and  with  this  class, 
as  we  may  gather  from  a list  of  the  exhibitors  in  Suffolk  Street,  its 
popularity  is  undoubtedly  on  the  increase.  Popular,  again,  in  one 
phase  it  is — that  phase  under  which  it  was  first  introduced  to  public 
notice,  and  which  lends  itself  only  to  the  reproduction  of  the  human 
face  and  form.  To  give  and  to  receive  “ cartes-de-visite  ” is  a 
favourite  amusement  with  young  men  and  maidens  in  every  walk  in 
life.  In  the  old  days,  when  portraiture  was  held  as  one  of  the  fairest 
fields  of  the  painter’s  art,  this  was  an  amusement  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  wealthy.  Not  every  man  could  go  to  Corinth  in  tho 
days  of  Reynolds,  of  Lawrence,  or  of  Gainsborough ; but  now,  in 
these  later  times,  tho  pencil  of  that  more  truthful,  if  less  pleasing 
artist,  the  sun,  is  at  the  command  of  all ; and  where,  from  cottage  to 
castle,  may  not  be  found  some  specimen  of  his  handiwork  ? There 
is  a charm,  too,  wo  admit,  in  tho  recollections  of  somo  happy  time 
passed  far  away  from  tho  common  places  of  our  daily  life  'which 
this  art  can  keep  green  for  us.  A broken  statue  or  moss-grown  ruin, 
castled  crag,  or  village  inn,  each  and  all  inay  recall  some  memory 
which  wo  would  not  willingly  let  die ; while  so  far  now  has  tho 
photographer  advanced  on  his  onward  path  that  the  critic  can  enjoy 
equally  with  the  traveller,  nor  need  tho  pride  of  the  eye  be  lost  in 
the  pleasures  of  memory.  But  photographs,  we  fancy,  aro  never 
likely  to  become  popular  with  that  large  section  of  the  community 
who  go  to  see  pictures  much  as  they  go  to  the  opera  or  to  the  park — 
because  their  neighbours  go.  In  the  first  place,  they  lack  colour — 
that  is,  colour  in  the  broad  acceptance  of  the  term — and  colour  with 
these  people  covers  a multitude  of  sins ; even  the  most  ignorant,  to 
whom  light  and  shade,  perspective  and  drawing,  and  all  the  argot  of 
the  studio  are  but  words  and  nothing  more,  can  recognize  the  beauty 
of  colour.  Then,  again,  photographs  en  masse  are,  from  the  small- 
ness and  delicacy  of  their  treatment,  somewhat  wearisome  to  those 
who  are  unable  or  careless  to  appreciate  such  subtleties ; and,  lastly, 
the  chief  charm  of  photography  lies,  as  wc  have  said  before,  in  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  not  always  to  be  found  among 
those  who  visit  picture  galleries  at  this  season  of  the  year.  But, 
with  all  this  allowed,  we  advise  all  who  can  to  devote  at  least  some 
portion  of  these  shortening  days  to  a walk  round  the  society’s  rooms. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  them  all  manner  of  subjects,  taken  by  every 
process  of  photography  known  to  man. 

Portraiture,  of  course,  is  well  represented,  and  well-known  faces 
look  down  on  you  at  every  step  you  take.  From  loyalty,  if  from  no 


other  motive,  we  may  mention  first  an  autotype  enlargement  of  a 
portrait  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (70),  from 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co. ; Mr.  John 
Millais,  R.A.  (6.5),  Miss  Wallis  as  Amy  Robsart  (47),  and  Miss 
Neilson  (17)  are  also  there,  in  the  same  style  and  lrom  the  same 
hand.  The  fidelity  of  the  likeness  cannot  be  gainsayed,  but  whether 
that  style  of  treatment  is  a pleasant  one  is,  wo  think,  a question 
which  admits  of  more  argument.  At  any  rate,  if  we  must  have  it, 
we  prefer  it  when  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  the  “ Thames  near 
Maidenhead”  (62),  “ Ely  Cathedral”  (53),  and  the  “ Trout  Stream” 
(219),  all  of  which,  and  more  especially  tho  last,"  wo  are  inclined  to 
place  above  tho  portraits  of  the  same  artists.  Mrs.  Cameron’ sends 
twelve  contributions,  most,  if,  indeed,  not  all  of  them,  portraits. 
This  lady  has  deservedly  attained  a high  reputation  in  her  art,  but 
we  hardly  fancy  that  the  best  specimens  of  her  work  are  to  be  seen 
in  Suffolk  Street.  Of  the  twelve,  we  like  best  a pretty  picture  of  a 
little  child  praying  at  its  mother’s  knee  for  the  father’s  safe  return 
(202).  “ Kiss  me,  Mamma!”  (204),  a portrait  of  Lady  Hood  and 
her  daughter  Mabel,  is  also  pleasing,  but  Miss  Mabel  Bateman  does 
not  appear  to  advantage  either  as  “Urania”  (182)  or  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  with  her  children  (203).  To  the  former  is  appended 
a quotation  from  “ In  Memoriam” — “ Urania  speaks  with  darkened 
brow” — and  the  aptness  of  the  quotation  cannot  be  denied,  for  tho 
brow  of  Urania  is  so  remarkably  dark  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we 
can  separate  it  from  the  background  of  flowing  hair  and  the  over- 
hanging boughs  beneath  which  Urania  stands.  Distinctness  is 
surely  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  a photograph.  In  large  breadths 
of  landscape  and  composition  pictures  this  is  a quality  undoubtedly 
difficult  of  attainment  with  the  camera,  but  we  confess  we  should 
not  be  inclined  to  allow  this  excuse  to  portraiture.  The  colour  in 
which  photography  appeals  to  the  eye  is  not  in  itself  pleasing,  though, 
of  course,  this  is  far  less  apparent  in  some  instances  than  in  others ; 
but  when  to  this  unovoidable  defect  is  added  a slovenliness  of  execu- 
tion—whether  from  accident  or  design — then,  we  submit,  the  photo- 
graph is  lacking  in  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  good  photography. 
There  is,  apparently,  a growing  tendency  towards  this  style  of  work 
among  amateurs  which  we  fail  to  notice  among  their  professional 
brethren,  and  it  is  on  this  hint  we  venture  to  speak.  Three  children’s 
heads  in  one  frame  (330)  from  the  same  lady,  though  graceful  in  pose 
and  in  expression,  are  open,  but  in  a less  degree,  to  the  same  objection. 
Of  all  the  portraits  which  have  taken  prizes  in  tho  Crawshay  Competi- 
tion we  like  “The  Gamekeeper  at  Home”  (332),  by  Robert  Crawshay, 
best,  though  tho  j udges  have  only  awarded  it  a second  prize.  Passing 
to  the  landscapes,  wo  find  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said  on  this  head.  They  are  as  good  as  they  aro 
numerous,  and  though,  whore  all  are  so  good,  comparisons  might  be 
spared,  few  will,  we  think,  be  disposed  to  deny  the  palm  to  Colonel 
Stuart  Wortley.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  photography 
carried  to  a higher  pitch  of  perfection  than  in  this  gentleman’s  view  of 
Carnarvon  Castle  (97),  by  the  new  uranium  dry  process,  as  the  cata- 
logue tells  us.  It  has  all  the  softness  of  a water-colour  drawing,  and, 
indeed,  almost  the  colour,  while  tho  sky  is  as  a sky  of  Turner’s.  “ The 
Hill  Side”  (98)  and  “The  Seiont  River  at  Low  Water”  (99)  aro 
good  too,  but  not  so  good  as  this.  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  has  two  bits 
of  Welsh  scenery  (79  and  80),  and  a view  of  Warnham  Court  (89), 
which  fully  keep  up  the  reputation  ho  has  won.  Mr.  Bedford 
sends  12  charming  little  bits  (20  to  31),  of  which  we  like  the  Welsh 
views  best,  and  the  “ Declining  Day  ” (278)  of  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Cherrill  might  well  have  won  the  Chawshay  prizo  without 
its  two  companion  pictures,  “ Repose”  (276)  and  “ Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree”  (277)  to  help  it.  Mr.  Sanderson  also  takes  a prizo 
with  a view  at  Aberglaslyn  (287),  and  Mr.  Nicholson’s  “ Valley  and 
Pond  of  Bonchurch  ” (296)  certainly  deserves  another.  From  the 
coast  of  Jersey  Mr.  Reuben  Mitchell  gives  us  some  wonderful  effects 
of  threatening  sky  and  sunset  in  308  and  310,  but  the  finest  example 
of  this  most  difficult  study  comes  from  Mr.  G.  Stodart,  who  in  one 
frame  gives  us  four  instantaneous  views  taken  at  Margate  (385-388), 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s art  in  the  exhibition.  In  one  especially,  where  the  moon, 
breaking  through  a bank  of  angry  clouds,  shines  down  on  a quiet  sea, 
which  scarcely  ripples  round  the  timbers  of  the  pier,  the  effect  is 
rather  that  of  an  etching  than  a photograph.  Nor  must  we  forget  to 
mention  a series  of  Indian  views  (417-448)  from  Colonel  II.  Dixon, 
which  are  even  more  soft  and  clear  than  the  generality  of  photographs 
taken  by  the  Indian  sun.  A dead  stag  (375),  by  Captain  Horatio 
Ross,  and  a frame  full  of  “Odd  Dogs”  (136),  some  of  them  very 
odd  dogs  indeed,  by  Messrs.  Jabez  and  Alfred  Hughes,  will  claim 
most  attention  from  the  lover  of  animal  life.  We  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  our  list  of  noteworthy  objects,  but  we  have,  we 
trust,  said  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  go  to  Suffolk  Street  and 
form  an  opinion  for  themselves. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS* 

Division  of  Labour. — The  duties  of  tho  photographers  are  as 
follows : — One  of  tho  assistants  is  to  coat  the  plates,  immerse  them 
in  the  nitrate  bath,  and  take  them  out  when  so  directed  by  the  chief. 
He  is  to  be  careful  to  preserve  the  order  of  the  numbers.  Another 

* Continued  from  page  525. 
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photographer  is  to  develop  the  plates  and  fix  them ; the  first  operation, 
including  the  washing,  should  not  occupy  more  than  one  minute, 
and  the  second  a somewhat  shorter  time.  A third  is  to  take  the, 
plates  from  the  assistant  who  coats  them,  place  them  in  the  exposure- 
frame,  clamp  them,  make  the  electric  signal,  spring  the  exposure- 
shutter,  note  the  time  by  a chronometer,  take  the  number  of  the 
plate  and  the  reading  of  the  level  and  temperature,  enter  theso  and 
other  particulars  in  the  proper  book,  and  hand  the  plates  to  the 
developer.  The  chief  photographer  must  keep  watch  over  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  see  that  their  duties  are  properly  performed.  He  is 
to  obey  such  orders  about  times  of  exposure  as  the  chief  of  the  party 
may  give. 

During  the  two  or  three  hours  of  intermission  between  the  optical 
observations  already  directed,  cither  the  chief  of  party  or  first  assistant 
should  remain  in  tho  dark  room  to  oversee  the  operations,  and  should 
then,  so  far  as  possible,  relieve  the  photographers  of  the  duty  of 
making  the  exposures  and  keeping  the  record,  so  that  two  of  them 
may  attend  to  the  development  and  fixing  of  the  plates. 

The  chief  must  also  make  arrangements  to  have  a plentiful  supply 
of  water  for  washing  on  hand  on  the  day  of  the  transit. 

Special  Directions  for  Taking  Reversed  Photographs 
of  Vertical  Lines  of  Plate-Holder. 

1.  Cover  the  photographic  objective  with  a cap  having  a slit  half 
an  inch  wide  through  its  centre  from  top  to  bottom.  See  that  this 
slit  is  truly  vertical. 

2.  Cover  one-half  tho  plate  with  a screen  fastened  to  it,  and 
therefore  turning  with  it,  having  one  edge  straight  and  vertical. 
This  screen  may  be  of  yellow  or  black  paper,  entirely  opaque  to  the 
photographic  rays.  The  screen  must  be  so  arranged  that  when  tho 
plate-holder  is  reversed  it  shall  cut  off  the  rays  of  the  sun  which 
passed  in  the  other  position,  and  pass  those  which  wero  before 
cut  off. 

3.  See  that  when  the  plate-holder  is  reversed,  the  bubble  of  the 
level  does  not  go  to  either  end  ot  the  tube.  If  it  does,  the  screw 
which  adjusts  the  level  of  the  cast-iron  base  on  the  pier  must  be 
touched  until  the  bubble  is  in  play  in  both  the  direct  and  reverse 
positions  of  the  plate-holder.  To  do  this  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  adjust  the  level  on  the  plate-holder ; but  this  must  only  be  done 
when  absolutely  necessary,  and  tho  fact  of  its  being  done  must  be 
entered  in  the  journal. 

4.  Put  a non-sensitized  plate  into  the  portable  plate-holder,  and 
put  the  latter  into  place  by  its  guiding-pins. 

5.  See  that  the  non-sensitized  plate  is  parallel  to  the  ruled  plate, 
both  in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  direction.  If  not  parallel,  make 
it  so  by  slightly  turning  the  main  plate-holder  on  its  vertical  axis, 
and  adjusting  the  screw  of  the  arm  of  the  portable  plate-holder. 
When  parallel,  the  reflections  of  a candle  from  the  non-sensitized 
plate  and  from  the  ruled  plate  will  all  coincide  when  seen  through 
the  flame  of  the  candle  itself  from  tho  back  part  of  the  photographic 
room. 

6.  Adjust  the  heliostat,  and  set  it  going,  so  that  one-half  the 
image  of  the  sun  shall  be  cut  off  by  tho  screen  on  the  piaic-holder 
when  exposure  is  made. 

7.  Replace  the  non-sensitized  plate  in  the  portable  holder  by  a 
sensitized  and  albumenizedone,  and  put  the  holder  gently  back  into 
the  position  described  in  4.  Read  the  level,  and  make  exposure. 
Owing  to  the  covering  of  the  objective,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  move  the  slide  by  hand  to  get  exposure  enough. 

8.  The  operator  will  then  gontly  pick  up  the  portable  holder  while 
an  assistant  reverses  the  main  plate-holder  on  its  axis,  being  careful 
to  turn  it  exactly  180°.  To  indicate  when  to  stop,  suitablo  marks 
must  be  made. 

9.  The  operator  carefully  returns  tho  portable  holder  to  the  position 
described  in  4 and  7,  avoiding  any  jar  which  may  change  the  position 
of  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  holder.  The  level  is  read,  and  exposure 
is  again  made,  but  not  till  tho  plumb-line  has  had  ample  time  to 
come  to  rest. 

When  developed,  the  vertical  lines  should  come  out  with  all 
attainable  sharpness  and  distinctness. 

Always  make  the  first  of  the  pair  of  exposures  in  the  direct  position 
of  the  main  plate-holder. 

When  satisfactory  photographs  are  obtained  in  tho  manner 
described,  put  the  screen  on  the  other  half  of  tho  plate-holder  and 
repeat  the  process. 

These  reversed  photographs  must  be  taken  on  every  sunny  day 
during  the  month  preceding  the  transit  and  the  week  following  it. 
The  set  taken  on  oach  day  must  be  accompanied  by  two  pliotograp  hs 
of  the  sun,  showing  the  ruled  lines,  taken  in  the  ordinary  way 
without  the  screen,  the  arm  of  tho  plumb-line  being  reversed  between 
the  exposures.  The  level  and  the  thermometer  must  be  read  in  all 
photographs  of  the  sun  which  are  to  bo  preserved. 

Directions  for  Measuring  the  Distance  Between  the 
Objective  and  the  Photographic  Plate. 

The  long  rod,  being  in  place  as  already  described,  must  lie  quite 
straight,  in  a line  passing  directly  over  the  centres  of  the  objective 
and  of  the  plate-holder.  Tho  observer  must  sight  along  the  rod  to 
see  that  it  is  straight,  and  if  it  is  not,  the  supports  must  be  changed 


to  make  it  so.  Then  hang  one  of  tho  fine  brass-wire  plumb-lines 
over  each  end  of  the  rod,  the  bob  hanging  in  a vessel  of  water.  Take 
care  that  the  ourer  bob  is  completely  under  water,  so  as  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  wind.  When  the  plumb-lines  are  at  rest,  press  the 
arms  of  the  jaw-micrometer  against  the  edges  of  the  object-glass, 
and  by  the  two  rack-motions  bring  the  end  of  the  central  arm  gently 
against  the  face  of  the  objective,  and  the  jaws  into  such  position  that 
the  plumb-line  shall  be  seen  through  and  between  the  pin-holes. 
Tho  plumb-line  can  be  best  seen  through  the  holes  with  an  eye-glass. 
In  doing  this,  take  great  care  to  hold  the  micrometer  horizontal. 
When  all  the  adjustments  are  correct,  read  and  record  the  vernier. 
When  the  measure  is  completed  at  the  objective,  pass  to  the  plate- 
holder  and  take  similar  measures  from  the  outside  of  the  ruled  plate, 
liach  measure  should  be  repeated  several  times  by  different  observers, 
and  each  separate  result  should  be  recorded,  with  the  initial  of  the 
observer,  the  temperature  of  the  rod,  and  any  other  particulars 
necessary  to  a judgment  of  the  observation. 

Should  tho  rod  be  too  long,  file  a vertical  notch  on  each  side  near 
one  end,  loop  the  plumb-line,  and  let  it  hang  in  these  notches. 

The  distance  between  the  surface  of  the  ruled  plato  from  which 
the  measures  are  made  and  the  collodion  film  when  a picture  is  taken 
must  also  be  repeatedly  measured  as  accurately  as  the  party  is  able 
to  do  it. 


ON  MAKING  COMBINATION  GROUPS. 

BY  B.  ,T.  EDWARDS.* * 

In  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  our  esteemed  Secre- 
tary, 1 have  to  call  attention  to  a method  of  making  com- 
bination groups  which  is  extensively  practised  in  America. 
The  plan  is  especially  useful  where  a large  number  of 
figures  are  to  form  a group,  and  when  it  is  only  possible 
to  obtain  the  photographs  of  the  several  members  of  the 
group  by  a number  of  sittings  at  various  times. 

in  the  first  place  it  will  be.  necessary  to  make  a sketch 
of  the  desired  group,  introducing  the  required  number  of 
figures.  The  positions  of  the  latter,  and  the  general 
design  of  the  group,  may  be  varied  to  any  extent  to  suit 
the  subjects,  taking  care  that  the  figures  are  drawn  in 
true  perspective,  the  front  figures  being  larger  than  those 
in  the  background  and  middle  distance.  A suitable  land- 
scape or  interior  background  is  then  sketched  or  drawn  in 
black,  and  on  a grey  board,  leaving  space  for  the  figures, 
which  are  lightly  sketched  in  their  proper  places.  A sepa- 
rate sketch  is  now  made  of  each  figure  on  small  square 
pieces  of  tracing-paper;  these  little  tracings  are  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  figures  in  the  sketch. 

The  separate  figure  negatives  are  now  taken  in  the 
camera,  the  small  tracings  being  held  behind  the  ground 
glass  to  give  the  correct  size  and  position  of  the  figure.  A 
print  on  albumenized  paper  is  next  taken  from  each  nega- 
tive, and  having  been  carefully  cut  out,  the  figures  are 
arranged  on  the  background,  and  a reduced  negative  of 
the  whole  taken  in  the  camera  of  the  size  required. 

Some  little  care  and  skill  are  requisite  to  avoid  showing 
the  joinings.  It  will  be  found  a good  plan  to  bevel  the 
edges  of  the  prints  from  the  back  with  a sharp  knife.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  for  the  foreground  figure  to  be 
printed  vigorously,  those  further  back  being  printed  more 
lightly,  and  sunned  or  toned  down  before  being  fixed. 

Any  little  defect  may  be  remedied  or  addition  made  with 
the  brush  on  the  finished  picture.  By  this  method  groups 
of  any  number  of  figures  may,  with  a little  care  and  skill, 
be  made  in  a very  satisfactory  manner. 


AN  AUTOMATIC,  ECONOMICAL,  SIMPLE,  AND 
THOROUGHLY  EFFECTUAL  APPARATUS  FOR 
REDUCING  SILVER  WASTES  TO  THE 
SULPHIDE. 

BY  W.  T.  BASHFORD.* 

For  reducing  silver  wastes  to  the  sulphide  the  advantages 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  over  sulphide  of  potassium 
are  so  well  established  that  if  a thoroughly  satisfactory 


» Read  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 

* Read  before  the  South  London  Technical  Meeting. 
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mode  of  using  it  were  well  known,  it  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  universally  employed. 

The  delicate  and  complicated  apparatus  employed  by  the 
analytical  chemist,  from  its  expense  and  liability  to  injury, 
is  unsuited  to  the  uses  of  the  photographer ; yet,  from  the 
reducing  agent  being  ready  at  a moment’s  notice,  it  has 
very  great  advantages.  Mr.  Foxlee  has  recently  published 
in  the  British  Journal  a very  simple  means  of  generating 
the  gas  for  photographic  purposes,  but  his  apparatus  has 
the  disadvantage  of  liability  to  breakage,  and  requires  some 
time  to  put  it  into  action,  and  after  its  work  is  done  as 
much  time  is  required  to  make  it  cease  its  action  ; it  is  also 
liable  to  waste  the  offensive  gas  by  leakage.  The  apparatus 
about  to  be  described  has  the  advantages  of  the  costly 
generator,  without  possessing  the  disadvantages  of  either 
machine.  It  consists  of  a stoneware  cylinder  about  seven 
inches  in  length  and  about  three  inches  internal  diameter, 
furnished  with  a moveable  perforated  bottom,  resting 
upon  three  shoulders  placed  about  two  inches  from  one 
end.  The  opposite  end  is  closed  to 
a small  neck,  perforated  with  a hole 
about  a quarter-inch  in  diameter. 
To  this  neck  is  attached  an  india- 
rubber  tube,  with  a pinch-cock  close 
to  the  neck.  The  free  end  of  the 
tube  has  a small  piece  of  leaden  pipe 
inserted  into  it  to  cause  it  to  sink 
in  the  waste  solution.  The  cylinder 
is  filled  to  the  shoulders  with  sul- 
phide of  iron  in  lumps,  about  the 
size  of  a hazel  nut,  and  the  perfo- 
rated bottom  is  then  placed  in  situ 
to  prevent  the  iron  falling  out.  The 
charged  cylinder  is  now  placed  in 
a suitable  jar  (say  seven  inches  deep 
les  diameter),  and  this  jar  is  then 
filled  with  a solution  of  sulphuric  acid  one  part,  and  water 
eight  parts. 

As  long  as  the  pinch-cock  is  closed,  no  action  takes 
place  ; but  the  moment  the  pinch-cock  is  opened,  the  acid 
rises  within  the  cylinder,  and,  acting  upon  the  sulphide, 
immediately  liberates  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
issues  through  the  india-rubber  tube.  This  action  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time,  until  its  action  is  no  longer 
required,  when,  by  closing  the  pinch-cock,  the  gas  stops 
flowing,  and,  filling  the  cylinder,  expels  the  acid,  which 
resumes  its  original  position  in  the  outer  jar  until  it  be 
again  required,  when  at  auy  moment  a continuous  supply 
of  the  gas  can  be  obtained  by  simply  opening  the  pinch- 
cock. 

This  automatic  apparatus  will  be  found  inexpensive  in 
first  cost,  extremely  economical  in  use,  is  ready  at  any 
moment  either  to  commence  or  cease  its  action,  is  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  receive  injury,  gives  no 
trouble  whatever,  and  thoroughly  answers  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

Lead  may  be  used  instead  of  stoneware,  and  a common 
gas  tap  may  be  soldered  into  the  neck  ; but  stoneware 
is  preferable.  If  any  one  finds  dilliculty  in  procuring  this 
apparatus,  I shall  bo  happy  to  supply  a few  similar  to  my 
own. 


$tmit  Uutcnts. 

SENSITIVE  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

BY  R.  KENNETT. 

The  following  is  the  complete  specification  of  Mr. 
Kennett’s  mode  of  preparing  his  sensitive  gelatiuo 
pellicle  : — 

“ The  object  of  my  said  invention  is  the  production  of  a new 
substance  or  compound  to  form  an  emulsion  for  photographic 


purposes,  and  which,  whon  prepared  and  sold  in  a dry  or 
solid  condition,  will  keep  in  this  condition  perfectly  good  for 
any  length  of  tirno. 

“My  said  improved  substance  or  compound  consists  essen- 
tially of  gelatine,  or  gelatinous  matter,  in  combination  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  bromide  of  potassium,  bromide  ot 
cadmium,  bromide  of  ammonium,  or  witli  the  chloride  or  the 
iodide  of  either  of  these  salts  in  combination  with  either  of  tho 
bromides  above  specified. 

“ In  making  the  said  compound,  1 prefer  to  employ  the 
following  materials  and  process — that  is  to  say : I place  in  a 
dish  or  pan,  of  porcelain  or  other  suitable  material,  about  one 
pound  of  the  substance  known  as  .Nelson’s  gelatine,  or  other 
suitable  gelatinous  matter,  to  which  I add  about  one  hundred 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  This  mixture  of  gelatino  and  water 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  threo  hours  to  soften  the  gelatine, 
and  is  then  heated  by  a hot  water  bath,  or  otherwise,  until  the 
gelatine  is  thoroughly  dissolved  ; I then  add  to  the  mixture 
or  compound  about  eight  and  a quarter  ounces  of  the  bromide 
of  potassium  dissolved  in  water,  and  which  must  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  gelatine  by  stirring.  1 then  incorporate 
with  the  said  compound,  while  stirring  tho  same,  eleven  and 
ono-half  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water.  The 
whole  of  the  above  operations  must  be  effected  while  the 
gelatine  is  hot.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  said  com- 
pound or  emulsion  will  contain  free  bromide  of  potassium  and 
nitrato  of  potassa,  which  must  be  eliminated,  and  which  I 
eliminate  as  follows : — I pour  the  emulsion  into  glass  or 
porcolain  dishes  to  tho  depth  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  let  it  stand  long  enough  to  become  cold.  I then  remove 
it  from  the  dishes,  and  cut  it  in  small  strips,  and  wash  it  with 
many  changes  of  water,  or  in  running  water,  until  the  free 
salts  are  all  dissolved  out.  I then  dry  or  desiccate  the 
substance  or  compound,  to  render  it  capable  of  preservation 
for  any  length  ot'  timo,  and,  therefore,  fully  accomplish  the 
object  of  my  invention.  For  this  purpose  I place  the 
compound  or  emulsion  in  flat  dishes,  which  are  placed  upon 
hot  water  boilers,  or  otherwise  heated,  until  the  said  compound 
is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  the  consistency  of  a thick  paste  ; 
then  the  said  compound  or  substance  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  becomes  cold.  It  is  then  removed  by  stripping  it  from  the 
said  dishes,  and  is  placed,  in  suitable  frames,  in  a drying 
closet,  in  which  a circulation  of  dry  air,  either  warm  or  cold,  is 
maintained,  whereby  the  drying  or  desiccation  is  com- 
pleted. 

“ It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  description  that  the  proper 
drying  or  desiccation  of  the  compound  is  very  essential  to  the 
success  of  my  invention  ; but  I wish  it  understood  that  I may 
employ  any  other  suitable  and  convenient  method  of  effecting 
the  drying  or  desiccation  of  the  compound  instead  of  that  above 
described.  For  instance,  I may  take  the  said  substance  or 
compound,  after  washing  the  same  to  dissolve  out  the  free 
salts,  and  place  it  at  onco  in  the  said  drying  closet ; or  expose 
it  to  an  air  blast,  and  thereby  effect  the  drying  or  desiccation 
entirely  without  tho  application  of  heat.  When  dry,  the  said 
compound  is  cut  into  portions  of  convenient  size,  and  in  this 
condition  will  be  ready  for  immediate  use,  or  will  keep 
perfectly  good  for  a very  long  time.  It  may  bo  conveniently 
mado  up  into  small  packets  for  transmission  by  post  to  artists 
or  amateurs  in  any  part  of  tho  world.  It  is  unaffected  by 
changes  of  temperature  or  climate,  and  will  render  the 
plates  to  which  it  is  applied  highly  sensitive,  so  that  good 
pictures  of  animals,  and  other  moving  objects,  may  be  easily 
obtained. 

“ Tho  whole  of  the  above  described  process  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ray  new  compound  or  substance  must  bo  conducted 
in  a very  weak  non-actinic  light.  The  quantity  of  gelatine 
used  in  the  said  compound  may  be  varied  to  any  desired 
extent ; but  the  salts  must  always  bo  in  such  proportion  that 
there  will  be  a slight  excess  of  tho  bromide  or  chloride  beyond 
its  equivalent  of  combination  with  tho  nitrato  of  silver.  Before 
its  application  to  tho  plates,  tho  said  compound  or  substance 
must  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  it  should  bo  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  alkaline  developer  for  dry  plates. 

“ Having  thus  fully  described  my  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  of  performing  the  same,  I wish  it  understood  that 
I claim,  a substance  or  compound  for  forming  photographic 
emulsions  which,  when  prepared  in  a dry  or  solid  condition, 
as  herein  set  forth,  will  remain  perfectly  good  and  fit  for  use 
lor  any  required  time.” 
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THE  SOUTH  LONDON  TECHNICAL  MEETING. 
The  technical  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society  has 
now  become  an  annual  institution,  amongst  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  of  the  various  agencies  in 
existence  for  the  advancement  of  the  art.  The  happy 
conception,  originally  due  to  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  has  now 
acquired  a definite  form,  and  lifts,  by  judicious  organi- 
zation, become  freed  from  the  risks  which  last  year 
threatened  to  render  nugatory  a good  idea.  The  papers 
read,  and  the  discussions  which  follow  at  ordinary  meet- 
ings, have,  beyond  question,  their  specific  value ; and  the 
occasional  exhibition  of  novelties  as  an  incidental  element 
of  such  has  always  been  interesting.  But  an  unquestion- 
able want  existed  which  was  Hot  quite  supplied  by  these 
means,  nor  by  the  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the 
parent  society.  Photographers  required  some  opportunity 
for  seeing  many  novelties  aud  improvements  of  a technical 
character  of  which  they  had  only  heard,  and  of  receiving 
explanations  of — or,  if  necessary,  brief  discussions  on — 
novelties  they  might  have  seen.  Society  meetings  are  not 
legitimate  occasions  for  dealers^to  advertise  their  wares;  but 
it  may  be  frequently  convenient  for  photographers,  and 
legitimate  for  manufacturers,  to  exhibit  and  explain, 
under  proper  limitations,  novelties  and  improvements  of 
recent  introduction.  Photographers  are  often  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  constructive  ingenuity  of  some  of  their 
brethren  for  very  valuable  aids  in  the  shape  of  impro- 
vised contrivances,  and  other  techanical  improvements, 
for  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  which  a meeting  of 
this  kind  gives  special  facilities.  The  meeting  is  held,  too, 
at  sometime  whilst  the  annual  exhibition  isopen,  to  enable 
visitors  from  the  country  to  be  present  at  both,  a facility 
of  which  many  country  photographers  availed  themselves 
on  Thursday  evening.  The  amateur  novelties  shown  were 
all  singularly  ingenious  and  useful,  and  the  trade  novelties 
interesting,  and  introduced  without  anything  which  the 
most  fastidious  could  regard  as  “too  much  of  the  shop,” 
the  presence  of  which  to  some  extent  marred  last  year’s 
meeting. 


TIIE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

A Final  Glance. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  closed  yesterday,  and 
has,  we  believe,  in  every  way  proved  a greater  success  than 
could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  anticipated. 
The  attendance  has  been  good,  and  the  financial  results 
not  much,  we  believe,  below  the  results  of  last  year. 


A final  glance  at  the  contributions  reminds  us  that  there 
are  many  pictures  worthy  of  attention  which  we  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  notice,  and  some  lessons  to  be  learnt 
which  might  have  been  more  fully  dwelt  upon.  If  the 
question  of  retouching  had  still  been  a moot  point,  we 
think  that  the  results  of  the  present  exhibition  would  have 
tended  much  to  confirm  the  position  already  accepted  by 
most  portraitists  of  position,  namely,  that  moderate  and 
legitimate  retouching  on  the  negative  is  desirable,  whilst 
excess  is  destructive  at  once  of  the  artistic  and  photo- 
graphic value  of  the  negative.  In  reply  to  the  question  as 
to  what  constitutes  legitimate  retouching,  the  auswer  is 
simple : the  touchstone  of  legitimacy  is  success.  Where 
the  retouching  is  obviously  obtrusive,  where  the  texture  of 
flesh  is  destroyed  and  that  of  marble  substituted,  where 
likeness  or  any  natural  truth  is  marred,  the  retouching  is 
in  excess,  even  if  well  done ; it  is  always  in  excess  when 
ill  done.  Some  of  the  life-size  direct  pictures  are  very 
illustrative.  Mr.  Neilson  sends  three  male  life-size  to  the 
Crawshay  Competition,  for  which  he  deser/es  all  honour. 
The  work  is,  in  many  respects,  very  noble  : well  lighted, 
well  posed,  solid,  and  dignified.  It  is  obviously  quite  un- 
touched ; there  is  a stern,  rigid,  Puritanic  truth  in  it ; but  it 
is  unlovely.  Such  pictures  in  black  and  white  seem  abso- 
lutely to  demand  some  amelioration  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  higher  truth.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  grand  female  heads  of  Robinson  aud  Cherrill.  Last  year 
this  firm  took  the  first  prize ; this  year  their  photographic 
work  is  probably  in  no  whit  inferior  to  last  year,  but  it  is 
quite  untouched ; it  sacrifices  the  higher  artistic  truth  to 
conform  to  the  literal  standard  of  photographic  truth.  No 
one,  we  are  satisfied,  ever  saw  the  faces  of  the  models  look  so 
unattractive  as  the  uncompromising  camera  has  rendered 
them.  In  the  next  size — fifteen  by  twelve — the  absence 
of  retouching  would  have  been  much  more  tolerable ; and 
Mr.  Neilson  has  here,  without  touching,  attained  a very 
high  degree  of  success ; in  “ Reverie  ” and  in  “ A Passing 
Thought”  he  has  produced  exceedingly  fine  pictures. 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cherrill  in  that  size  have  retouched 
a little,  and  obtained  the  prize.  Mr.  Crawshay’s  own  life- 
size  heads  were  admirable  examples  of  the  refinement, 
wiihout  loss  of  truth  or  vigour,  conferred  by  very  little 
judicious  retouching. 

In  the  enlargements,  with  the  exception  of  a fine  collo- 
dion transfer  by  Mr.  Palmer,  we  had  no  examples  of  un- 
touched work:  all  the  small  negatives  were  obviously 
retouched  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  some  manifestly 
in  excess.  The  prints  varied  in  degrees  of  finish,  some 
being,  apparently,  untouched,  whilst  others  were  con- 
siderably worked  upon.  The  prize  enlargement,  one  of 
four  very  fine  things  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ferranti,  of  Liver- 
pool, was,  besides  being  a very  charming  picture  of  a 
charming  face,  a fine  example  of  the  result  of  little  work 
judiciously  applied  on  the  print.  From  a careful  com- 
parison of  the  prize  picture  with  the  small  print  and  the 
unfinished  enlargement,  we  find  evidences  of  but  very 
little  retouching,  the  chief  work  consisting  in  giving  a 
dull  retiring  surface  to  the  background,  and  glazing  the 
shadows  of  the  hair,  drapery,  &c.,  to  give  them  depth.  In 
art  the  value  of  almost  everything  depends  upon  its  rela- 
tion to  something  else  : force  and  relief  for  the  figure  are 
here  gained  by  degrading  the  background ; value  and 
brilliaucy  are  given  to  the  lights  by  deepening  the 
shadows.  It  is  obvious  that  in  pursuing  this  plan  there  is 
little  tampering  with  the  actual  drawing  and  detail  of  the 
picture,  and  increased  pictorial  effect  is  secured  without 
risking  the  loss  of  the  likeness.  Some  very  fine  enlarge- 
ments are  shown  by  Messrs.  Vandyke  and  Brown,  finished, 
apparently,  in  a manner  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Ferranti,  but  suggesting  somewhat  more  retouching.  A 
beautiful  female  face,  of  winning  expression,  was  very 
fine.  Their  enlargements  on  opal  glass  were  singularly 
beautiful,  and  of  admirable  tone.  A number  of  fine  carbou 
enlargements,  exhibited  by  the  Woodbury  Printing  Com- 
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pany,  untouched  in  the  prints,  but  clearly  touched  at  some 
stage  in  the  negatives,  were  delicate  and  well  defined,  but 
they  lacked  force,  modelling,  and  roundness ; this  lack 
probably  being  due  to  the  original  small  negatives.  Mr. 
Edwards  exhibited  several  of  his  very  admirable  enlarge- 
ments, admirable  in  all  respects  : well  chosen  subjects, 
fine  small  negatives  skilfully  retouched,  and  perfect 
enlargements.  A pretty  pensive  female  head,  in  profile, 
iiuely  lighted  (357),  pleases  us  best,  as  besides  the  fine 
subject  and  skilful  photographic  treatment,  it  .appears  to 
illustrate  the  happy  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little  retouching.  Least  retouched,  and  exceedingly  meri- 
torious, amongst  the  enlargements,  were  those  sent  in  too 
late  for  competion  by  Mr.  Gillard  ; a few  crisp  touches  on 
the  negative  would,  however,  have  improved  some  of 
them. 

Every  term  of  praise  for  every  quality  desirable  in 
enlargements  seems  to  be  fairly  claimed,  as  we  have  said 
before,  by  the  wonderful  series  of  enlargements  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and  Bird ; and  as  these  are 
from  negatives  of  all  kinds  produced  by  many  different 
artists,  and  the  excellence,  as  enlargements,  seems  to  be 
pretty  equal,  the  merit  is  manifestly  due  to  the  enlarging 
process  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  worked.  Indeed, 
nothing  can  more  satisfactorily  illustrate  how  much  in 
successful  enlargements  is  due  to  a suitable  transparency 
(a  point  on  which  we  insisted  a dozen  years  ago)  than  this 
exhibition.  Mr.  Edwards  produces  a perfect  albumen 
transparency,  so  delicate  that  the  deposit  rather  resembles 
stained  glass  than  the  granular  deposit  of  silver  thrown 
down  by  development.  The  Autotype  Compauy  use  a 
gelatine  transparency  prepared  from  a tissue  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  they  produce  a similarly  perfect  textureless 
transparency  ; and  from  these  transparencies  both  succeed 
in  producing  enlargements  which  leave  very  little  to  desire. 
The  “ Trout  Stream  w in  landscapes,  a picture  worthy  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  “ Sunshine  ” in  portraits,  are  singularly 
satisfactory  examples. 

Photo-mechanical  printing  is  not  extensively  represented 
in  the  exhibition,  the  Woodbury  Photo-Relief  Process,  and 
the  Photo-Collotype  Process,  as  worked  by  .Messrs.  Spencer, 
Sawyer,  and  Bird,  being  the  only  examples.  Of  the 
excellent  examples  of  the  former  we  have  already  spoken 
as  almost,  if  not  quite,  indistinguishable  in  many  cases 
from  silver  printing.  The  collotype  examples  of  the  latter 
firm  appear  more  wonderful  the  more  thoroughly  they 
are  examined.  The  architectural  subjects,  such  as  different 
views  of  the  Norwich  Cathedral,  the  1 louses  of  Parliament, 
perfect  as  they  are — and  they  are  admirable — do  not  seem 
so  trying  a test  as  portraiture  ; but  a frame  of  portraits, 
of  some  of  which  we  have  seen  silver  prints,  are,  if  possi- 
ble, more  perfect.  A curious  opportunity  occurs  in  one 
case  of  comparing  two  methods  of  permanent  printing. 
In  our  last,  iu  referring  to  some  inaccuracies  in  the  notice 
of  the  Standard,  we  said  that  they  had  attributed 
to  the  Autotype  process  some  copies  of  Turner’s  Liber 
Studiorum,  which  were  really  by  the  photo-relief  process. 
In  this  case  we  were  in  error : we  had  failed  to  observe  at 
the  time  that  a similar  frame  of  copies  from  the  Liber 
Studiorum  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Spencer,  Sawyer,  and 
Bird,  the  latter  being  produced  in  two  tints,  a lighter  and 
somewhat  warmer  pigment  being  apparently  used  for  the 
middle  and  lighter  tints,  and  a deeper  colour  for  the  deepest 
shadows,  a plan  by  which  force  and  delicacy  are  secured  at 
once,  the  full  value  being  given  to  the  atmospheric  tints  in 
Turner’s  masterly  work,  without  losing  force  iu  the  fore- 
ground. The  general  tone  reproduces  the  sepia  tint  of  the 
originals  more  perfectly  than  the  more  foxy  tint  of  the 
photo-relief  prints,  which  are  less  harmonious  than  those 
in  two  tints. 

There  are  various  other  contributions  upon  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  make  a passing  comment  if  time  and 
space  permitted — Mr.  Hunter’s  charming  little  cabinet 
groups,  for  instance  : these  have  puzzled  many  visitors  by 


their  resemblance  to  opal  glass.  We  learn,  on  enquiry, 
that  this  is  due  to  the  paper  prints  being  mounted  in 
optical  contact  with  the  glass  by  means  of  clear  gelatine. 
The  delicacy,  softness,  and  general  fine  qualities  of  the 
results  of  the  gum-coffee  process,  as  illustrated  by  the 
examples  of  Mr.  Baynhatn  Jones,  were  worth  observation. 
The  portfolio  of  exceedingly  beautiful  Javan  and  Indian 
views  by  Mr.  Albert  Woodbury,  and  the  album  of  New 
Zealand  photographs  by  Mr.  Mundy,  would  require  many 
columns  to  describe.  Signor  I’onti’s  album  of  direct  life 
heads,  with  diagram  and  description  of  the  novel  camera 
in  which  they  were  produced,  might  have  been  described 
if  we  had  space.  But  we  must  now  perforce  hike  leave  of 
a very  interesting  exhibition. 


“A  HAPPY  THOUGHT.” 

Everybody  knows  that  an  evening  exhibition  of  paintings 
is  ordiuarily  a very  unsatisfactory  thing.  Common  gaslight 
fails  to  show  the  colours  as  they  appear  by  daylight.  The 
reason  is  obvious : gaslight  is  a very  yellow  light;  its  spec- 
trum consists  of  red  and  yellow  almost  exclusively  ; the  blue, 
as  photographers  well  know,  is  almost  totally  wanting,  and 
therefore,  in  pictures  seen  by  gaslight,  the  yellows  and  reds 
are  well  brought  out,  while  the  blues  and  greens  and  all  the 
tints  containing  blue  are  misrepresented.  To  remedy  this 
defect  during  the  evening  exhibitions  of  “The  Roll  Call,” 
which  have  just  taken  place  in  Newcastle,  Mr.  Swan  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  the  lime-light  instead  of  common 
gas,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  carried  out  with  marvellous 
success,  thousands  of  persons  thronging  nightly  to  see  the 
famous  picture,  and  expressing  surprise  and  satisfaction  with 
the  effect  produced  by  the  novel  mode  of  illumination. 

Certainly  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  Ray  that  all  the  colours 
were  as  well  rendered  by  the  lime-light  as  by  daylight. 
Two  jets  were  placed  in  front  of  the  picture,  and  nearly  floor 
level,  very  much  in  the  position  of  stage  foot-lights.  The 
jets  were  screened  from  the  spectator  by  a draped  barrier  in 
front  of  the  picture,  and  by  a horizontal  board  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  barrier  half  way  across  the  space  between 
the  barrier  and  the  front  of  the  picture.  A screen  lorraed 
of  a long  strip  of  ground  glass  covered  with  white  paper 
was  placed  in  tront  of  the  jets,  so  as  to  cast  its  shadow  upon 
the  lower  side  of  the  gold  frame,  which,  without  this,  was  too 
glaring.  The  jets  were  inclined  backwards.  No  doubt  we 
shall  soon  have  the  idea  utilized  in  the  case  of  other 
pictures. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  OF  1874. 

BY  W.  T.  BOVEY. 

Although  photography  no  longer  sparkles  with  the  allure- 
ments of  novelty,  and  familiarity  with  its  products  has,  in 
some  instances,  transmuted  former  wonderment  into 
something  allied  to  contempt,  its  fascinating  influence  still 
clings  to  a host  of  ardent  admirers,  whose  warm  interest 
in  the  growth  of  the  art  finds  vent  in  anxious  enquiries 
relative  to  the  progress  it  is  making,  as  judged  by  an 
examination  of  the  proofs  now  being  exhibited  in  London. 
Does  the  exhibition,  as  a whole,  give  evidences  of  improve- 
ment? Is  the  mark  of  progression  but  doubtful,  or  is  it 
unquestionably  real  ? These  and  like  queries  rise  upper- 
most in  many  a mind  ; therefore  I need  make  no  apologies  for 
obtruding  replies,  more  especially  as  I may  conscientiously 
say  yes  to  the  first,  again  yes  to  the  latter  clause  of  the 
last  interrogation.  I cannot,  certainly,  point  to  anything 
sensational  or  startlingly  original.  There  is  an  evenness 
which,  in  so  decided  a degree,  1 never  witnessed  before. 
The  best  men  have  not  surpassed  their  former  efforts; 
those  who  lingered  in  the  rear  are  creeping  siowly  into  the 
foremost  ranks.  The  landscapes,  as  a rule,  are  more 
technically  perfect ; choice  of  subjects  more  artistic. 
Breadth  of  treatment  has  taken  the  place  of  former  feebl* 
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attempts  to  make  things  more  pretty  than  real.  In  the 
place  of  those  loud  and  badly  selected  skies  once  regarded 
as  proper  and  fashionable,  we  notice  that  cloud  subjects 
are  thrust  into  their  right  places,  and  made  subordinate  to 
the  remainder  of  the  pictures,  thus  showing  that  photo- 
graphers are  gradually  growing  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
true  art.  If  1 were  asked  whether  progress  is  more  than 
moderately  visible  in  any  given  direction,  I would  at  once 
point  to  the  Crawshay  prize  heads  and  reply,  “ Yes : look 
you  there ! In  lieu  of  those  deep,  heavy  shadows,  without 
transparency  or  detail ; instead  of  those  deserts  of  blank 
and  broad  patches,  quite  innocent  of  roundness  and  tone — 
defects  too  apparent  in  the  large  portrait  work  shown  last 
year — we  notice,  in  the  present  exhibition,  faces  so 
tenderly  shaded  that  they  steal  softly  from  high  light  to 
shadow,  and  from  shadow  to  high  light  again,  without  a 
perceptible  break  to  show  where  either  begins.  Like 
elaborate  mezzotint  engravings,  products  of  magical  hands, 
these  heads,  as  they  hang  in  their  frames,  are  proud 
examples  of  progress  still  going  on.  There  is,  however, 
more  room  for  improvement : there  is  that  something 
still  wanting  to  awaken  a semblance  to  life — that  some- 
thing which,  absent,  is  missed  by  a critical  eye.  Those 
heads  possess  enough  of  technical  perfection  to  credit  their 
producers  with  gifts  of  remarkable  talent.  If  genius 
would  only  give  the  last  touches,  tameness  would  give 
way,  and  there  would  be  more  of  brilliancy  and  fire.  I 
once  heard  Mr.  Robinson  define  this  missing  something  as 
an  absence  of  “ pluck.”  This  explanation,  though  rough, 
has  the  merit  of  being  intelligible. 

It  is  none  of  my  duty  to  give  special  attention  to  this  or 
that  picture.  Each  exhibitor,  doubtless,  did  what  he 
could  to  excel ; and  many,  at  their  best,  have  in  some 
respects  failed.  To  such  I would  say,  nil  desperandum. 
You  will  show  something  more  perfect  next  year.  But 
what  may  we  say  of  those  gentlemen  who  once  were  so 
zealous  and  true  ? Their  absence  this  year  breeds  suspi- 
cion that  missed  prizes,  if  not  absolutely  the  cause  of  this 
absence,  have  with  it  a great  deal  to  do.  I much  fear  that 
prize  giving  is  like  to  prove  a serious  step  the  wrong  way, 
and  if  persevered  with  will  ultimately  bring  destruction  on 
our  annual  treat.  Egotism,  jealousy,  suspicion — these 
have  already  combined  to  blind  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  tried  and  have  failed,  hen6e  the  reason  why  that  so 
many  honoured  names  may  not  be  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  present  exhibition. 

As  human  nature  now  acts,  I see  important  objections 
to  money  prizes,  or  even  medals  being  given.  Indeed,  1 
might  with  propi-iety  write  either  down  obstacles  in  lieu  of 
an  actual  gain.  Some  few  years  ago  I advocated  the 
founding  of  an  art  union  iu  connection  with  photographic 
exhibitions.  The  subscription  for  members  a guinea  per 
year.  Tickets  for  the  drawings  one  shilling.  Each 
winner  of  a prize  to  select  for  himself  from  the  saleable 
pictures  exhibiting.  If  the  picture  chosen  be  of  greater 
value  than  the  prize  won  fully  pays  for,  the  difference 
might  easily  be  adjusted,  and  so  on.  To  each  subscriber 
of  one  guinea  the  privilege  of  choosing  a picture  should 
also  be  given,  or  pictures,  if  the  prices  should  be  under  the 
guinea.  And  to  meet  the  necessary  working  expenses  a 
fixed  per  centage  should  be  required  of  each  exhibitor 
whose  works  may  be  thus  sold.  If  this  or  some  similar 
plan  were  adopted,  every  photographer  would  have  some 
fair  prospect  of  being  paid  for  his  trouble  ; but  as  long  as 
money  or  medal  prizes  are  given,  these  must  necessarily 
work  mischief  on  account  of  their  reaching  the  hands  of 
but  a few.  It  might  be  argued  that  prizes  in  any  shape 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  best  men.  Truly ; but 
who  may  decide  which  is  best?  The  balance  is  often  made 
to  kick  the  beam  on  both  sides  by  variations  of  opinion 
and  taste. 

By  the  way,  I noticed  in  some  of  the  enlargements 
examples  of  those  “ropy  beards,”  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  a letter  that  appeared  among  the  “ Notes  and 


Queries.”  1 have  recently  spent  some  considerable  time 
in  examining,  with  the  aid  of  a powerful  microscope,  the 
peculiar  construction  of  beard  hair.  On  comparing  this 
description  of  hair  with  that  plucked  from  the  head,  I was 
surprised  on  observing  the  difference  in  structure ; for 
whilst  the  latter  is  tubular  and  smooth  of  surface 
throughout,  the  former,  near  the  roots,  looks  even  enough, 
but  from  thence  it  grows  flatter  and  rougher,  and  becomes 
quite  jagged  and  uneven  as  it  is  seen  at  its  ends.  Not 
only  are  the  peculiarities  I have  described  clearly  apparent, 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  those  tender  gradations  of  light 
and  shade  which  belong  to  a cylindrical  formation  ; hence 
the  reason  that  the  light  line  and  dark  borders  when  dis- 
tended in  the  process  of  enlarging  produce  that  ropy  or 
mat-like  appearance  of  which  there  is  good  cause  to 
complain. 

There  are  several  other  very  interesting  topics  on  which 
I intended  to  touch,  but  these  must  stand  over  just  now. 
The  winter  and  leisure,  however,  will  enable  me  to  write 
on,  at  short  intervals,  until  the  material  I have  had  in 
store  for  several  months  is  spun  out. 


WASHED  EMULSION  PROCESS. 

BY  EDMUND  PHIPPS.* 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  method  I have  adopted 
in  working  the  modification  of  the  emulsion  process 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bolton,  whereby  washing  and  the  use  of 
a preservative  are  dispensed  with — a rough  outline  of  which 
I gave  you  at  our  last  meeting. 

Prepare  a plain  collodion  of  five  grains  of  powdery 
pyroxyline  to  the  ounce  of  mixed  solvents,  and  allow  it  to 
settle  for  at  least  a week ; carefully  decant  the  required 
quantity,  and  add  to  each  ounce  seven  grains  of  bromide 
of  ammonium,  finely  ground  into  a little  alcohol  (this 
grinding  is  necessary,  as  the  salt  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol)  ; well  shake  at  intervals  for  about  three  hours ; 
then  add  for  each  ounce  fourteen  grains  nitrate  of  silver 
dissolved  in  the  usual  way  in  a little  distilled  water  and  hot 
alcohol.  The  proper  equivalent  of  silver  for  seven  grains 
of  bromide  of  ammonium  (the  equivalent  of  that  salt 
being  ninety-eight)  is  a trifle  under  twelve  grains.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  to  have  an  excess  to  ensure  the 
action  of  the  silver  on  the  pyroxyline.  Agitate  well  for 
at  least  a couple  of  hours,  and  filter  the  emulsion  in  a 
dish  set  perfectly  level ; allow  the  emulsion  to  remain 
until  it  is  thoroughly  set,  the  time,  of  course,  varying  with 
the  quantity  used,  the  size  of  the  dish,  and  the  tempera- 
ture. It  should  remain  until  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
moderate  pressure  of  the  finger  without  breaking.  When 
set,  break  up  the  film  with  a broad  strip  of  glass,  and 
wash  slightly  with  distilled  water.  Transfer  the  film  into 
a wide-mouthed  jar,  and  well  wash  with  many  changes  of 
ordinary  water,  smashing  up  the  film  into  small  pieces  to 
ensure  the  tliorouyh  removal  of  all  soluble  salts.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  water  comes  off  clear, 
decant  or  draw  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  practicable, 
and  wash  again  in  three  or  four  changes  of  alcohol ; the 
latter  having  a strong  affinity  for  water  sucks  it  out  of  the 
broken  film.  Finally  : dissolve  in  a mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

The  alcohol  died  for  washing  need  not  be  wasted ; it 
can  be  filtered  back  for  future  use.  The  alcohol  used  for 
final  solution  had  better  be  absolute,  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  any  water  left  in  the  film.  Ten  ounces  of  plain 
collodion  treated  in  this  manner  will  yield  about  twelve 
ounces  of  finished  emulsion.  I do  not  add  tannin  or  any 
other  organic  matter  to  the  emulsion.  If  an  ammonium 
salt  be  used  in  the  collodion  any  amount  of  intensity  can 
be  obtained  with  the  alkaline  developer,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  gain  in  this  direction  by  organifiers.  In  the 
experiments  I have  made,  I always  found  that  the  plain 
emulsion  yielded  better  negatives  than  an  orgaDified  one. 


* A communication  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  emulsion  so 
prepared  possesses  indefinite  keeping  qualities.  The 
negatives  1 have  here  to-night  were  taken  by  an  emulsion 
prepared  in  the  manner  I have  described  on  the  12th  of 
August  last ; the  plates  were  prepared,  exposed,  and  deve- 
loped two  or  three  days  since.  The  emulsion  is  quite  as 
good  as  when  first  prepared. 

To  prepare  the  plates,  albutncnise  with  dilute  albumen 
(one  to  twenty  of  water),  back  with  burnt  sienna,  and, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  coat  with  the  emulsion  and  set  up 
to  dry.  The  drying  may  be  by  heat  or  spontaneous ; it 
makes  little  matter  which  method  is  adopted.  The  expo- 
sure is  decidedly  rapid.  With  a ltoss’s  medium-angle 
doublet  of  seven  inches  equivalent  focus,  largest  stop,  and 
well-lighted  landscape,  forty  seconds  will  be  about  the  ex- 
posure. However,  great  latitude  is  allowable ; for,  by  the 
method  of  preliminary  treatment  with  pyro,  it  is  possible 
to  judge  of  the  correctness  or  otherwise  of  the  exposure 
with  great  accuracy  before  the  real  development  begins. 

To  develop,  pour  over  the  film  undiluted  alcohol  of 
average  strength,  wash  well,  and  pour  over  a four-grain 
solution  of  pyro  (see  that  there  is  no  trace  of  alkali  in  it). 
Now  carefully  watch  the  plate.  If  properly  exposed,  the 
high  lights  and  the  secondary  lights  will  appear  in  about 
half  a minute.  A very  little  experience  will  soon  enable 
the  operator  to  judge  as  to  the  exposure,  and  adapt  his 
developer  accordingly.  Assuming  the  exposure  has  been 
correct,  to  a three-grain  solution  of  pyro  add  one  minim  of 
a ten-grain  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  one 
minim  of  dilute  ammonia  (one  part  of  ammonia  to  eight  of 
distilled  water).  Treat  the  plate  with  this  until  its  power 
seems  exhausted  ; then  add  another  drop  of  the  ammonia 
solution,  then  a drop  of  bromide  and  a drop  of  ammonia 
until  the  details  are  all  out,  and  the  plate  sufficiently 
intense,  no  large  addition  of  ammonia  being  made  without 
bromide  to  check  it.  The  first  application  of  the  alkaline 
developer  must  have  a trace  of  bromide,  or  fog  will  ensue 
(see  also  an  excellent  method  described  in  the  British 
Journal  for  July  17).  If,  by  the  preliminary  development, 
the  plate  appears  to  be  under-exposed,  use  the  strong 
alkaline  developer ; but  be  cautious  not  to  push  it  too  far, 
or  the  image  may  be  over-intensified.  If  over-exposed, 
use  an  excess  of  bromide  and  very  little  ammonia,  and,  if 
necessary,  intensify  with  acid  silver;  or,  if  much  over- 
exposed, push  the  development  with  the  plain  pyro 
uutd  all  the  details  are  out,  and  intensify  with  acid  silver 
without  using  the  alkaline  developer  at  all.  Intensification 
with  silver  will  rarely  be  needed  unless  the  plate  be  over- 
exposed. If  it  be,  however,  necessary,  use  it  before  the 
film  is  allowed  to  dry.  The  plates  are  also  capable  of 
being  developed  with*  iron,  a wash  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  being  applied  before  the  developer  is  used.  Fix 
with  hypo  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  numerous  advantages  of  the  process  to  a dry-plate 
worker,  to  amateurs  especially,  are  so  patent  that  any 
comment  by  me  is  unnecessary.  I would  only  observe, 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  process,  it  possesses  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  that  quality  which,  of  all  others, 
>s  so  essential  in  a dry  process,  namely,  uniformity  and 
certainty  of  result.  I trust  that  others  may  be  induced  to 
experiment  and  make  known  their  experience,  with  a view 
of  rendering  the  process  as  perfect  as  possible. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PHOTO. 
EXCHANGE  CLUB. 

Sir, — I have  a number  of  large  negatives,  up  to  twenty 
inches,  of  \V elsh  and  other  scenery.  I should  like  very  much 
to  exchange  prints  with  some  photographer  upon  the  same 
terms  as  those  framed  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange 


Club  in  existence  some  few  years  ago.  Could  it  not  be  re- 
established ? 1 am  sure  by  this  time  many  amateurs  would 

be  glad  to  do  the  same. — Yours,  &c.,  Exchange. 


KENNETT’S  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — No  doubt  many  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  experiments  with  the  above  dry  plate  process,  so 
without  any  further  preamble  I will  state  the  result  of  my 
first  attempt. 

I felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  Mr.  Kennett  was 
kind  enough  to  show  me,  both  as  regards  the  negatives,  and 
prints  taken  from  them.  I was  only  anxious  to  test  the 
“ pellicle  ” for  rapidity.  I first  took  a group  out  of  doors,  in 
the  middle  of  last  month.  The  morning  was  not  very  bright, 
although  the  sun  was  shining  through  thin  clouds.  The  lens 
used  was  Dallmeyer’s  No  2B,  with  No.  4 stop.  I first  ex- 
posed one  of  the  “ quickest  commercial  dry  plates  in  the 
market,”  giving  an  exposure  of  three  seconds  for  one  picture, 
and  five  seconds  for  the  other.  I then  exposed  a plate  coaied 
with  Ivennett’s  pellicle,”  allowing  two  seconds’ exposure 
on  each  picture.  These  plates  were  developed  the  following 
day.  The  first  named  plate  had  not  received  sufficient  expo- 
sure by  a long  way  ; eight  to  ten  seconds  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark.  The  “ pellicle”  was  amply  exposed. 
On  another  occasion  I tested  the  sensitized  gelatino  pellicle 
against  a wet  plate  in  my  glass  room,  in  which  there  is 
never  such  a flood  of  light  as  one  commonly  sees  in  most 
photographic  studios.  I gave  ten  seconds  to  the  pellicle, 
and  twenty-three  seconds  to  the  wet  plate,  using  the  same 
lens  as  before,  with  No.  2|  stop.  Both  negatives  were  suffi- 
ciently exposed. 

I may  add  that  on  the  same  day  that  I took  the  photo- 
graph of  ttie  group  out  of  doors,  a friend  of  mine  was  taking 
negatives  on  the  wet  plate  process,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  a Ross’s  C.D.V.  lens,  2}  stop,  and  that  the 
exposure  necessary  was  sixteen  seconds. 

A Portrait  Painter. 
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South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Technical  Meeting. 

The  technical  meeting  of  this  society,  in  accordance  with 
announcement,  was  held  in  the  Cambridge  Hall,  Newman  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  29th  ult.,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  in  the  chair,  when  a full  attendance 
of  members  and  visitors  was  present.  After  a few  introductory 
remarks,  explanatory  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  from  the 
Chairman,  the  Secretary  lead  the  minutes  of  a former  meeting, 
which  were  confirmed.  • 

Mr.  Hughes  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Samuel  Fry 
for  his  kind  invitation  to  the  members  to  visit  his  landscape  studio 
at  their  open-air  meeting,  and  for  the  handsome  entertainment 
they  received.  The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the 
society Messrs.  Tench,  J.  C.  Heaviside,  C.  Ferneley,  J.  M. 
Nisbet,  Prestwich,  Herr  Warnacke,  and  Signor  Fanchoni. 

The  Chairman  read  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Belgic 
Photographic  Society  at  Brussels,  enclosing  the  first  two  numbers 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  society. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford  sent  a brief  paper  describing  a simple 
method  of  generating  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  for  reducing 
silver  wastes,  and  exhibited  the  jar  described  (see  p.  632). 

Mr.  Hughes,  in  a few  words,  explained  the  action  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  Chairman  suggested  making  the  base  of  the  jar  wider  and 
heavier,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  its  being  overturned,  and  so  causing 
an  escape  of  the  offensive  gas. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  method 
of  securing  escape  for  the  gas  as  rapid  as  the  generation,  to  pre- 
vent a similar  risk. 

A Member  proposed  that  the  chamber  at  the  bottom  o 
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beneath  the  sulphide  of  iron,  should  be  larger,  which  would  aid 
in  preventing  risk  of  escape  of  the  gas. 

A universal  tripod  stand,  by  W.  H.  Oakley,  was  exhibited  and 
described  by  the  Secretary  as  follows  : — 

“The  top  is  triangle,  and  has  three  adjustable  sliding  legs,  held 
firm  by  thumb-screws,  which,  by  loosening,  will  allow  the  sliding 
legs  to  be  to  be  set  from  the  smallest  possible  adjustment  or  angle, 
and  from  three  feet  to  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  by  tightening 
the  screws  is  as  firm  when  at  its  total  height  as  when  down  (thus 
remedying  the  great  fault  in  all  other  stands),  and,  being  so  easy 
of  adjustment,  will  be  found  just  the  stand  needed  for  out-door 
and  indoor  photography  and  exhibition,  &c. 

“ It  is  invaluable  for  taking  interiors  on  stone  pavements,  as  they 
can  be  made  rigid  by  tightening  the  thumb-screws,  and  when  once 
set  level  will  remain  so ; can  be  set  to  any  height  to  suit  the 
subject;  and  set  level  upon  any  uneven  place— for  instance,  side 
of  a hill,  roof  of  a house,  &c. ; in  fact,  there  are  so  many  advan- 
tages, that  a sight  of  the  stand  or  drawing  will  show  that  it  is  just 
the  stand  needed. 

“ A ball  and  socket  joint  is  also  fitted,  if  required.  Its  advantages 
in  many  instances,  for  photography,  &c.,  will  be  seen  at  a glance ; 
the  top  can  be  set  and  held  by  the  screw  under  triangle  to  any 
angle  either  way,  or  can  be  shifted  round  to  follow  up  any  passing 
object,  &c„  without  moving  stand. 

“ It  has  been  used  for  taking  views  of  ships  in  motion,  and  also 
the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  for  such  uses  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  of  great  service  ; thus,  as  the  animals  have  to  be  taken 
just  as  they  are.  in  a state  of  rest  or  ease,  now  the  ball  and  locket 
arrangement  will  allow  the  camera  to  be  shifted  round  as  the 
animal  moves  from  place  to  place,  and  when  a moment  still,  the 
photo,  taken.  Also,  as  the  ball  and  socket  is  made  of  box-wood 
and  brass,  and  made  to  fit  well,  it  will  not  allow  the  camera  to  slip 
unless  the  screw  underneath  is  loosened. 

“ They  are  made  in  various  sizes.” 

Mr.  IIugiies,  commenting  on  the  c mveniences  and  utility  of  the 
arrangement,  remarked  that  the  principle  was  an  old  friend, 
having  been  used  by  photographers  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tully,  after  asking  the  meaning  of  the  word  “copyright  ” 
appended  to  some  prospectuses  of  the  stand,  wished  to  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  pooh-pooh  inventions,  and  deny  their 
novelty. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Tully  misunderstood  the  temper  of 
the  meeting.  The  very  fact  of  such  a meeting  boing  held  was 
proof  of  their  wish  to  give  publicity  and  credit  to  every  invention. 
It  was  a simple  matter  of  justice,  however,  to  point  out  the  fact 
of  prior  invention  or  discovery  of  a similar  contrivance. 

Mr.  Samuel  Fry  exhibited  a fifteen  by  twelve  negative,  pro- 
duced on  the  afternoon  of  a dull  day  with  a Dallmeyer  5D  lens  in 
forty  seconds,  the  plate  having  had  a preliminary  exposure 
through  opal  glass  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  Without  this 
treatment  the  necessary  exposure  would  have  been  about  three 
minutes.  The  principle  of  pre-lighting  which  he  had  before 
brought  before  the  society  had  not,  he  thought,  yet  received  suffi- 
cient attention  or  trial,  lie  had  noticed  that,  as  a rule,  those  who 
had  tried  the  principle,  and  failed  in  getting  satisfactory  results, 
had  not  carried  out  the  principle  properly,  but  had  adopted 
some  method  different  to  that  which  gave  success.  In  one 
case-  a gentleman  who  had  failed,  instead  of  placing  opal 
glass  in  front  of  the  lens,  had  placed  it  inside  the  camera  in  front 
of  the  plate.  The  plan  by  which  he  himself  had  succeeded  con- 
sisted, as  he  had  before  explained,  in  having  a cap  for  the  lens, 
consisting  of  a wooden  rim  with  a disk  of  opal  glass.  The  plate 
being  in,  the  camera  received  the  light  through  this  opal  glass  for 
a certain  time,  which  must  depend  on  circumstances,  being  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  character  of  the  lens  and  of  the  light,  and  this 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  trial  and  experience.  If 
the  plate  fogged,  the  time  of  pre-lighting  was  too  long ; if  no 
palpable  advantages  were  gained,  the  time  was  too  short.  The 
same  principles  were  in  operation  when  a light  background  was 
used.  lie  had  found  that  on  using  a dark  background  a much 
longer  exposure  was  necessary,  whilst  with  a light  background 
which  reflected  a certain  amount  of  light  into  the  camera,  a good 
harmonious  negative  could  be  obtained  with  an  exposure  alto- 
gether insufficient  when  a dark  background  wa»  employed. 

In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  ratio  of  reduction  in  exposure 
on  using  the  opal  glass,  Mr.  Fry  said  that  as  a rule  fully  half  the 
ordinary  exposure  might  be  given. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  if  this  were  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  brilliancy 
or  excellence  of  any  kind  in  the  result. 

Mr.  Fry:  There  is  no  loss  of  any  kind.  If  the  time  were 
properly  adjusted,  the  negatives  were  in  every  way  as  perfect. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  asked  whether,  in  using  a light  background) 
the  advantage  was  due  to  the  light  reflected,  or  to  the  modified 
deposition  of  silver  in  development,  the  light  background  attract- 
ing more  silver  than  the  dark,  and  so  preventing  the  risk  of 
hardness. 

Mr.  Fry  had  not  carefully  examined  that  point,  but  believed  it 
due  to  the  light. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  at  the  Autotype  Works  they  had  tried 
pre-lighting  in  copying  large  pictures  usually  requiring  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes’  exposure.  They  had  tried  various  times  of 
preliminary  exposure — five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
and  thirty  seconds— and  in  every  case  where  any  result 
was  perceptible  at  all,  it  consisted  in  more  or  less  fog. 
Sometimes  an  apparent  advantage,  on  examining  the  nega- 
tive, was  gained ; but  the  best  printing  results  were  invariably 
obtained  without  the  pre-lighting.  In  the  matter  of  backgrounds, 
his  own  experience  was,  that  where  other  things  were  equal,  a 
dark  background  gave  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Fry  thought  it  quite  possible  that  pre-lighting  might  be 
no  advantage  in  copying.  As  regarded  the  background  question, 
he  could  simply  repeat  that,  after  many  comparative  experiments, 
he  had  always  found  a light  background  give  the  best  negative 
with  the  shortest  exposure. 

Mr.  Blanchard  had  found  that,  under  certain  conditions,  a 
decided  advantage  was  gained  by  the  preliminary  exposure.  It 
was  a thing  well  known  to  old  Daguerreotypists,  and  he  had  used 
it  twenty  years  ago.  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  a conversation 
between  himself  and  Mons.  Adam-Salomon,  and  an  experiment 
they  tried  in  photographing  a bronze  and  a marble  statuette  side 
by  side.  An  exposure  of  five  seconds  gave  an  image  in  which  the 
white  had  no  detail  in  the  lights,  and  the  bronze  none  in  the 
shadows.  They  tried  again  with  the  same  exposure,  then,  closing 
the  lens  for  a moment,  removed  the  bronze  statuette,  and  exposed 
for  a few  seconds  against  the  background  alone  ; the  result,  on 
developing,  was  an  harmonious  image  of  each.  He  had  found  the 
preliminary  exposure  of  very  great  advantage  in  dull  winter 
weather,  whilst  in  the  bright  light  of  summer  it  seemed  of  no  use. 
For  use  with  slow  lenses  in  bad  light  it  was  extremely  valuable, 
and  gave  that  quality  which  photographs  often  so  much  lacked, 
and  which  was  of  such  art  value — harmony  in  the  picture. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  they  had  not  time  to  pursue  the 
discussion  further  at  that  time,  but  suggested  that  Mr.  Blanchard 
should  prepare  a paper  on  the  subject  for  a subsequent  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  showed  some  exceedingly  perfect  trans- 
parencies and  enlarged  negatives  produced  from  them,  and  also 
read  a brief  account  of  a method  of  producing  combined  groups 
(see  p.  682). 

Mr.  Werge  exhibited  some  fine  negatives  and  prints  illustrating 
the  results  of  his  method  of  producing  pictorial  effects  on  the 
backgrounds  of  old  negatives  by  the  “ powHer  process,”  the  details 
of  which  have  been  already  placed  before  our  readers.  Mr.  Werge 
also  exhibited  and  explained  the  advantages  of  a shutter  inside 
the  camera  for  covering  and  uncovering  the  lens,  instead  of  using 
the  ordinary  cap. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  he  had  had  a similar-shutter  iu  use  for  twelve 
years,  and  was  surprised  that  portraitists  should  continue  the  use 
of  the  clumsy  cap,  the  removal  of  which  from  the  lens  always  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  sitter,  and  produced  that  rigid, 
unnatural  look  which  came  with  the  consciousness  that  the  opera- 
tion has  hegun,  whilst  a simple  easy  plan  was  available  which 
was  free  from  all  the  objections  and  drawbacks  of  the  cap. 

Mr.  Hunter  showed  a plate-box  for  conveniently  carrying  a 
store  of  plates  or  negatives. 

Mr.  Werge  exhibited  and  explained  the  action  of  Weston’s 
Burnisher. 

Mr.  Bertin  exhibited  a convenient  filter  for  collodion,  similar  iu 
principle  to  Maynard’s  collodion  filter  described  in  our  volume  for 
1872.  It  permits  collodion  to  be  filtered  without  evaporation, 
the  upper  vessel  being  properly  stopped,  or  corked,  an  india-rubber 
tube  connecting  the  upper  vessel  with  the  lower  vessel,  so  that  the 
air  displaced  from  the  lower  vessel  passed  into  the  upper  vessel, 
and  so  maintained  the  flow  of  the  collodion.  Ho  also  exhibited  a 
double  filter,  a space  existing  between  the  inner  funnel  and  the 
outer  funnel,  by  which  the  clogging  and  slow  filtration  often  expe- 
rienced was  prevented. 

Mr.  Bertin  also  exhibited  a very  clever  and  convenient 
adaptation  of  the  old  well-bath  fixed  in  a cradle  and  case  with 
lid  opening  iu  front.  The  plate  was  placed  on  a ledge  in  the  bath 
whilst  in  an  upright  or  sloping  position,  the  lid  closed,  aud  the 
bath  tilted  by  means  of  the  cradle,  into  the  horizontal  position,  aud 
so  covered  with  the  silvering  solution. 
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The  same  gentleman  also  showed  a simple  and  convenient 
method  of  fixing  blotting-paper  in  the  comers  of  the  dark  slide,  a 
groove  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  less  wide,  and  an 
inch  long,  being  provided  at  each  corner,  into  which  a piece  of 
folded  blotting-paper  was  placed  and  easily  held  firm. 

Mr.  Harrison  exhibited  an  arrangement  for  using  an  improvised 
paper  dish  for  developing  purposes.  It  consisted  of  four  pieces  of 
wood  planed  square,  about  a foot  long,  and  an  inch  or  less  in  each 
diameter.  These  were  mitred  at  the  corners  so  as  to  form  a frame, 
and  hinged  with  hits  of  string  tied  through  three  of  the  mitres, 
the  fourth  being  fastened  by  an  india-rubber  band.  A piece  of 
paper  being  folded  with  edges  turned  up  to  form  a dish,  each 
comer  was  placed  within  the  opening  of  the  mitres,  and  the  frame 
fastened  with  the  india-rubber  band,  and  these  formed  a perfectly 
firm  dish.  Waterproof  paper  might  be  used,  and  each  dish  thrown 
away  when  done  with. 

Mr.  Davis  spoke  of  the  advantages  for  developing  dry  plates, 
there  being  no  possible  risk  of  lurking  contamination  in  the  corners, 
a constant  risk  with  ordinary  dishes  carelessly  washed. 

Mr.  Howard  suggested  using  parchmentized  paper,  and 

Mr.  Blanchard  suggested  varnishing  paper  with  a mixture  of 
collodion  and  linseed  oil,  which  he  had  found  admirable  for  such 
purposes. 

Mr.  Cussons  showed  a convenient  developing  holder. 

Mr.  Mirks  showed  a zinc  plate-box  with  wire  grooves. 

Mr.  Attwood  showed  a convenient  printing-frame. 

Mr.  Kennett  showed  some  negatives,  transparencies,  and 
prints,  illustrating  the  working  of  his  gelatine  pellicle. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Chairman  and  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  chairman,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Free  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  the  Kev. 
II.  J.  Palmer,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  Chairman  handed  round  a number  of  fine  negatives  with 
their  corresponding  prints.  The  negatives  were  by  Mr.  Penny,  of 
Cheltenham,  on  plates  prepared  with  Mr.  Kennett’s  gelatino 
pellicle.  They  were  excellent  examples  of  the  capabilities  and 
rapidity  of  the  gelatine  process,  most  of  them  having  been  taken 
with  an  exposure  of  five  seconds  and  under.  He  also  handed 
round  some  negatives  of  his  own  preparation  by  the  same  process. 
He  (the  Chairman)  had  (owing  to  the  effects  of  the  ether  in  collo- 
dion on  his  health)  determined  to  abandon  its  use,  and,  if  possible, 
work  only  with  the  gelatine  process.  For  some  time  he  had  met 
with  nothing  but  failures  for  which  he  could  not  account.  lie 
had,  however,  at  last  succeeded,  and  he  could  strongly  reeommend 
the  process.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  failure  was  that  his  plates 
were  mostly  fogged.  He  got  rid  of  this  by  using  two  thicknesses 
of  orange  tissue  paper  over  his  orange  dark-room  window.  Spots 
on  the  film  were  another  cause  of  failure.  These  were  avoided  by 
taking  care,  in  returning  the  excess  from  the  plate  to  the  bottle, 
to  pour  it  down  the  side  of  the  bottle,  and  not  to  allow  any  bubbles 
to  remain  on  the  coated  plate.  In  coating,  the  film  ran  more 
easily  and  lay  more  evenly  by  first  breathing  on  the  plate.  Taking 
care  to  follow  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Kennett  with  each 
packet  of  pellicle,  and  keeping  down  the  light  (for  the  plates  are 
exceedingly  sensitive)  he  felt  sure  that  anyone  with  care  could 
succeed  with  them. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ellkrbeck  handed  round  some  sheets  of  coloured 
gelatine,  which  he  found  very  useful  in  using  in  addition  to  his 
usual  dark-room  glass. 

Mr.  Atkins  exhibited  a film  negative,  detached  from  the  glass, 
and  explained  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  print  from  either 
side  of  the  negative. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  President  of  the  Belgian 
Photographic  Association,  and  handed  round  the  first  and  second 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  issued  by  that  Association. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  that  the  members  would  join 
with  him  in  wishing  success  and  prosperity  to  the  new  society, 
which,  he  was  glad  to  see,  had  been  formed  in  Belgium  to  extend 
the  popularity  of  their  delightful  art. 

Mr.  E.  Phipps  then  read  a paper  on  the  “Washed  Emulsion 
Process”  (see  p.  536). 

Mr.  Phipps  stated  that  he  fouud  the  process  was  much  more 
rapid  than  the  ordinary  bromide  process.  He  usually  allowed  the 
plates  to  dry  spontaneously.  There  was  great  latitude  in  expo- 
sure, and  if  it  was  expected  that  too  long  an  exposure  had  been 


given,  it  was  advantageous  to  let  the  bromide  of  potassium  and 
pyro  developer  soak  well  into  the  plate  before  adding  the  ammonia ; 
indeed,  sometimes  the  development  could  be  obtained  even  without 
ammonia.  It  was  also  advisable,  in  case  of  re-developing  after 
the  plates  had  been  dried,  to  first  moisten  the  plate  with  spirit  to 
thoroughly  soften  the  film.  Reference  having  been  made  to  the 
use  of  ammonium  bromide,  he  (Mr.  Phipps)  stated  that  with  cad- 
mium he  was  not  able  to  get  sufficient  printing  density,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  began  to  use  ammonium  first  in  conjunction  with 
cadmium,  and  subsequently  alone,  that  he  obtained  anything  like 
a good  negative  ; he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  value  of 
ammonium  by  observing  that  Mr.  Stillman,  in  his  published 
formula;  in  his  handbook  for  amateurs,  used  bromide  of  ammonium 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  cadmium. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


Itotcfi  attir  ^ucrk'i. 


PRELIMINARY  LIGHTING. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  the 
inquiry  in  your  last  whether  I use  the  opal  accelerator  in 
my  portrait  work.  I beg  to  say  that  during  dull  weather 
I never  take  a picture  without.  I had  this  day  to  take 
12x10  portraits  in  a very  bad  light;  but  with  twenty 
seconds’  pre-lighting  and  seventy  seconds’ exposure  very  fine 
negatives  were  obtained.  Convincing  evidence  was  given 
of  its  value  by  the  fact  that  having  been  forgotten  for  one 
picture,  the  result  was  a totally  useless  negative  from  under- 
exposure. Mr.  Blanchard  justly  said,  in  reply  to  a query 
at  the  South  London  Technical  Meeting,  that  “ you  may 
call  it  fog,  or  by  any  other  name  you  like,  but  it  is  a good 
result.” — 1 am,  respectfully,  Samuel  Fry. 


“SPECIMENS  TO  BE  SENT.” 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  a remedy  for  an  oft- 
repeated  wrong?  About  a month  ago  I answered  an  adver- 
tisement w'hich  appeared  in  your  journal  with  the  usual  announce- 
ment, “ specimens  to  be  sent.”  I complied  with  the  request,  and 
forwarded  a pocket  photographic  specimen  case,  which  has  not 
been  returned.  Receiving  no  answer  to  the  letters  I sent  for  its 
return,  I was  induced  to  apply  at  the  establishment  where  the 
advertisement  came  out,  where  they  acquainted  me  with  the 
address  of  the  advertiser.  I then  made  a personal  application  to 
him,  when  he  informed  me  that  the  case  had  not  been  received, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  impression  that  his  boy,  in  conveying  it 
from  that  house  to  his  own,  must  have  lost  it,  which  to  my  mind 
is  not  very  clear,  as  the  written  application,  which  he  admitted  he 
received,  was  fixed  securely  to  the  case.  Moreover,  it  seems  very 
ungentlemanly  on  the  part  of  an  advertiser  not  to  acknowledge 
the  letters  I addressed  to  him  respecting  it.  I am  not  desirous  of 
accusing  anyone  of  wrong,  but  it  does  appear  strange  that  after  I 
left  it  at  that  establishment  no  clue  can  be  given  as  to  its 
whereabouts. — 1 am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Specimens. 

Oxford  Street,  November  '2nd. 


COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  not  going  to  say  that  I have  Mr.  Tilley’s  secret, 
or  that  the  method  I am  waiting  of  has  not  been  written  about 
before,  but  if  it  has,  I have  not  seen  it,  which  must  be  my  excuse 
for  taking  up  your  time.  The  method  is  this.  Take  any  negative, 
block  out  the  parts  not  wanted,  then  take  a transparency  of  it ; 
with  that  and  a transparency  of  background,  take  a negative,  and 
you  have  all  that  is  wanted. — Yours  respectfully, 

A Little  Gun  in  the  Provinces. 


in  tfre  Stubw. 

New  Paper  Illustrated  by  Photography. — It  is  stated 
that  an  illustrated  paper  is  to  appear  at  Christmas  the 
engravings  in  which  will  be  executed  by  a new  phototypic 
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process  recently  invented  in  France.  The  process  is  similar  in 
its  principal  features  to  those  already  known.  The  pencil 
sketch  is  photographed,  transferred  to  stone,  then  retransferred 
to  zinc,  which  is  etched  by  means  of  acid.  Artists  often 
complain  that  their  pictures  are  spoilt  by  the  engraver  ; it  will 
be  strange  indeed  if  they  do  not  complain  as  bitterly  of  the 
new  phototype. — English  Mechanic. 

Surveying  by  Photography. — The  South  London  Press 
says : — “ A South  Londoner  has  invented  a new  scheme  for 
photographing  so  as  to  give  a comprehensive  view  of  a large 
estate,  or  a pitched  army,  ground  plans,  broad  acres,  &c.  This 
process  is  to  take  tho  picture  by  what  is  known  as  the  ‘ instan- 
taneous ’ process,  tho  caraora  being  projected,  face  downwards, 
from  the  car  of  a balloon.  Of  course  this  can  be  done  only 
when  there  is  a very  trifling  horizontal  movoment  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  the  aerial  vehicle  has  been  brought 
almost  to  a stand,  by  the  sufficient  liberation  of  gas  when  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  earth.  For  mapping  and  surveying, 
the  process  promises  to  be  invaluable.” 


&cr  (Skrrtsgott&nitfi. 


H.  C.  Cogswell. — Pyrogallic  acid  may  be  kept  for  some  time  in 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  a portion  of  which  can  be  added 
to  water  for  use.  2.  Portrait  negatives  may  be  intensified  by 
means  of  permanganato  of  potash.  We  have  produced  very  good 
results  with  portrait  negatives,  simply  immersing  them  in  a solu- 
tion of  about  ten  grains  per  ounce. 

K.  (Madras). — Tho  opaque  spots  or  patches  which  appear  on  the 
negatives  you  describe  is  probably  metallic  silver,  caused  by  con- 
tact with  a dirty  inner  frame,  or  by  the  use  of  a homy,  repellent 
collodion,  or  some  ono  of  a series  of  causes  by  which  such  a defect 
may  arise ; but  with  such  slight  data  we  cannot  say  with  certainty 
which  cause  is  in  operation.  But  care  in  keeping  the  inner  frames 
perfectly  clean,  letting  the  plates  rest  on  clean  blotting-paper,  will 
aid  you  much  A bath  in  good  order,  and  preciseness  and  cleanli- 
ness in  manipulation,  are,  of  course,  important.  2.  In  such  a 
country  as  you  describe  short  exposure  will,  of  course,  bo  neces- 
sary. A weak  developer,  say  five  or  eight  grains  of  the  iron  salt 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  and  twenty  grains  of  acetic  acid. 

H.  Spink. — The  general  plan  of  the  studio  appears  to  be  pretty 
good.  We  fear  that  you  cannot,  with  advantage,  work  two  sets 
of  sitters  at  once ; there  is  scarcely  space.  The  total  length  being 
twenty-seven  feet,  thirteen  feet  six  inches  would  not  bo  long 
enough  for  each ; nor  would  the  seven  feet  of  top  and  side-light 
be  sufficient. 

Glacial. — The  red  untoned  spots  in  albumonizod  prints  are  gene- 
rally duo  to  contact  with  something  of  a greasy  or  fatty  nature — 
soiled  fingers  and  similar  causes.  Possibly  your  albumenized 
paper  has  been  fingered  or  lying  about. 

Greaves. — You  have  been  very  successful.  Tho  retouching  is  well 
done,  and  you  just  stop  at  the  judicious  limits.  The  great  danger 
in  retouching  is  in  going  too  far.  Avoid  that,  and  your  work  will 
gain.  The  example  you  send  is  very  satisfactory. 

Norwich. — Dr.  Mann,  whose  name  you  find  in  connection  with  the 
Photographic  Society,  is  the  same  gentleman  who  spent  several 
years  in  Natal  and  South  Africa.  His  address  is  .5,  Kingsdown 
Villas,  Wandsworth  Common. 

T.  B.  Mellow. — Your  lighting  is  much  improved.  There  is  still, 
perhaps,  just  a trace  more  front  light  than  is  desirable ; that  is, 
the  side-light  extends  a little  too  much  in  front.  A more  concen- 
trated direct  light  would  give  you  a little  more  relief  and  solidity, 
without  destroying  delicacy. 

R.  F. — Collodion  for  enamelling  tho  surface  of  prints  should  be 
thick  and  somewhat  tough.  Several  makers  prepare  a collodion 
expressly  for  the  purpose. 

A Beginner. — Tho  most  useful  work  on  colouring  photographs 
which  we  can  recommend  is  “ Newman’s  Manual  of  Harmonious 
Colouring  as  Applied  to  Photographs,"’  Newman,  Soho  Square. 

R.  F.  M. — Platinum  has  been  occasionally  used  for  toning  silver 
prints  on  albumenized  paper  ; it  gives  a good  black  tone,  but,  it  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  better  than  gold,  or  even  so  good.  The  chlorido 
of  platinum  is  very  deliquescent,  and  generally  contains  a large 
proportion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  which  causes  it  to  bleach 
unless  it  bo  neutralized.  It  is  a good  plan  to  add  carbonato  of 
soda  sufficient  to  give  a slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  then  add  a 
sufficient  trace  of  nitric  acid  to  make  it  neutral. 

II.  W.  B. — No.  4 is  most  under-exposed,  and  Nos.  3 and  7 would 
have  been  improved  by  fuller  exposure.  No.  5 has  been  suffi- 
ciently exposed,  but  the  subject  is  not  well  lighted,  and  hence  a 
certain  flatness.  No.  6 is  a difficult  subject,  especially  with  the 
especial  condition  of  light ; but  we  do  not  think  longer  exposure 
was  required. 


It.  M.  K . — You  may  easily  sell  your  chloride  of  silver  to  a refiner, 
if  you  have  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble. 
You  can  cither  obtain  cash,  or  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  same  value. 

2.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  attempt  to  savo  the  gold  from 
wastes  in  small  quantities. 

M.  P.  S — Tho  legitimate  use  of  certain  initials  after  the  name,  to 
indicate  fellowship  with  a learned  society — such  as  F.R.S.  (Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society).  F.S.A.  (Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries),  F.C.S.  (Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society) — is  confined 
to  societies  possessing  a royal  charter.  A member  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  using  such  initials  would  be  committing  a foolish 
error.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  havo  no  claim  to  the  uso 
of  the  letters  F.S.A.  The  desirability  of  securing  to  photo- 
graphers the  means  of  acquiring  a diploma,  or  a legitimate  claim 
of  some  kind  to  the  designate  initials,  is  a wide  question,  upon 
which  much  might  bo  said  for  and  against.  At  present  no  such 
facilities  exist. 

D.  F. — Winter  landscape  photography  is  not  generally  very  satis- 
factory or  pleasing,  except  where  special  effects  of  snow  or  hoar 
frost,  &c.,  are  secured. 

Commercial  Tyro. — We  cannot  with  propriety  recommend  special 
artists. 

Mouldy  Mounting  Solution. — Your  solution  of  gelatino  and 
gum  may  be  preserved  from  mouldiness  by  tho  addition  of  an 
essential  oil — or,  better  still,  by  the  addition  of  carbolic  acid.  A 
trace  of  carbolic  acid  prevents  decomposition  in  albumen,  gelatine, 
glue,  and  similar  substances,  and  will  also  effectually  preserve 
from  any  tendency  to  fermentation  paste  of  wheat  flour  or  starch  ; 
und  it  effects  this  without  in  any  way  altering  the  qualities  of  tho 
material,  or,  like  corrosivo  sublimate  and  similar  agents  formerly 
used  for  preserving  paste,  introducing  anything  injurious  to  the 
photograph.  If  a few  drops  of  ten-grain  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
be  added  to  paste  or  glue  when  prepared  for  uso,  no  fear  of  change 
or  putrefaction  need  bo  ontertained,  as  it  at  once  destroys  the  germs 
upon  which  fermentation  and  decomposition  depend.  If  glue  bo 
used  it  should  bo  tested  at  the  outset  for  acidity,  and  a littlo 
ammonia  added  if  any  trace  of  acid  be  present.  Most  samples  of 
glue  and  gelatino  in  tho  market  arc  more  or  less  acid;  the  only 
article  of  the  kind  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  free  from 
acid  is  a fine  samplo  of  glue  prepared  by  a special  process  by 
Bevingtons,  of  Bermondsey.  Where  it  can  bo  purchased  retail 
we  do  not  know.  Acid  mounting  material  is  most  dangerous  to 
photographs. 

Anxious. — There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  photographing  a vaso 
or  vessel  of  any  kind  of  polished  silver.  One  plan  which  has 
been  recommended,  and  removes  many  difficulties,  consists  in 
placing  some  ico  or  cold  water  in  the  vessel,  and  photographing  it 
in  a warm  room  ; tho  cold  inside  makes  the  vessel  condense  vapour 
on  its  surface,  and  so  lose  its  excessive  brightness,  and  bocouio 
easy  to  photograph.  But  then  there  is  the  disadvantage  that  tho 
true  surface  texture  is  not  rendered.  Try  placing  it  in  a curved 
background  of  black  velvet,  which  will  protect  it  from  a multi- 
tude of  reflections,  uso  a concentrated  light,  and  givo  a moderately 
full  exposure.  After  one  or  two  trials,  you  will  doubtless  hit  the 
best  conditions. 

Miniature  Artist. — We  cannot  explain  the  admission  of  somo 
examples  of  coloured  work  and  the  rejection  of  others,  except  by 
suggesting  that  those  admitted  were  illustrative  rather  of  tho 
application  of  a photographic  process  than  as  examples  of  colour- 
ing. If  you  require  fuller  explanation  you  had  better  write  to  the 
Secretary.  Wo  cannot  tell  you  anything  as  to  tho  future  distri- 
bution of  prizes  beyond  stating  that  no  decision  affecting  tho  future 
has  been  formed.  Tho  only  decision  was  that  it  would  not  bo 
desirable  to  give  prizos  this  year. 

A Yokel. — We  do  not  remember  where  or  when  Mr.  Hughes  pub- 
lished an  unfavourable  report  on  intensifying  with  permanganato 
of  potash.  We  remember  his  observations  on  the  defects  of  Selle’s 
process,  using  ferrideyanido  of  potassium  and  persulphate  of 
uranium ; but  nothing  as  to  permanganato.  The  latter  has 
doubtless  escaped  our  observation.  The  results  in  our  hands  havo 
been  satisfactory.  A rich  brown  deposit  is  obtained,  of  very  non- 
actinic  quality.  We  regard  all  such  methods,  however,  as  useful 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  As  a rule,  sufficient  intensity  can  be 
obtained  with  the  iron  developer. 

N. — The  stains  on  tho  print  are  due  to  what  are  called  “ tear-drops.” 
Tho  silver  solution,  instead  of  drying  olf  the  sensitized  paper  in 
an  even  wave,  has  collected  in  drops.  The  uso  of  a somewhat 
weaker  bath,  partially  blotting  off  the  excess  of  solution,  using  the 
paper  not  quite  so  dry  before  sensitizing,  or  removing  tho  tenr- 
drops  with  blotting-paper  the  moment  they  begin  to  form,  will 
prevent  tho  stains. 

A.  G.  Grant. — Should  tho  Exchange  Club  be  re-established,  you 
will  doubtless  bo  able  to  effect  exchanges  of  the  kind  you  wish. 
Honeste  Audax. — We  will  see  that  the  needful  steps  are  tanek  in 
Captain  Abney’s  absence. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
Ropy  Beards— Recent  Researches  upon  the  Bromide 
and  Iodide  of  Silver— Detection  iiy  Photography. 
Ropy  Beards.  — Some  remarks  which  have  recently- 
been  made  upon  the  blurred  and  ropy  character  of 
beards  when  reproduced  by  photography  has  led 
us  to  give  some  attention  to  the  question.  It  is 
generally  in  the  enlarging  process  that  the  abnormal 
State  of  the  beard  becomes  most  evident,  as  those 
who  have  essayed  the  production  of  large  portraits  of 
bearded  models  can  testify.  In  the  first  place,  our  readers 
may  not  know  that  a hair  from  the  beard  is  generally 
about  three  times  as  thick  as  that  from  the  top  of  the  head. 
In  three  pairs  of  specimens,  plucked  from  the  heads  and 
beards  of  different  patients,  we  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
an  object  glass  of  quarter-inch  focus  clearly  demonstrating 
the  fact.  Moreover,  we  found  that  with  a moderate 
amount  of  light  reflected  upwards  in  the  microscope  all 
three  samples  of  beard  hair  proved  more  or  less  trans- 
parent ; while  of  those  from  the  head,  two  were  trans- 
parent and  one — from  a curly,  black-haired  patient— was 
opaque.  The  beard  hair  from  the  latter  individual  was, 
we  repeat,  in  some  degree  transparent,  and  acted,  like  the 
other  transparent  ones,  as  a condenser  of  light  when  a 
beam  of  strong  light  was  reflected  upon  it.  It  is  a difficult 
matter  to  focus  a hair  sharply  under  the  microscope,  by 
reason  of  this  ray  of  condensed  light  that  runs  the  length 
of  it ; in  fact,  owing  to  its  thickness,  it  never  is  all  of  it  in 
absolute  focus,  and  the  blurring  and  widening  of  the 
object  that  takes  place  if  the  instrument  is  not  properly 
focussed  is  known  to  all  who  have  ever  seen  these  capillary 
tubes  under  the  microscope.  The  very  coarse  nature  of 
the  beard,  then,  compared  with  the  hair  on  one’s  head  at 
once  bints  at  a reason  why  a large  portion  is  rendered 
ropy ; for  any  strong  light  falling  on  it  is  sure  to  be 
condensed  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  if  it  fell  upon  a 
number  of  lenses,  and  these  cause  over-exposure — or  what 
photographers  call  solarization — and  blurring  of  the  parts  ; 
and  a little  blurring  or  unsharpness  in  focussing  in  the 
original  is,  of  course,  much  exaggerated  in  an  enlargement. 
I’retty  well  the  same  thing  happens  in  preparing  carbon 
enlargements  when  one  is  not  altogether  an  fait  at  the 
work.  If  a transparency  formed  of  pigmented  gelatine 
upon  glass  is  put  up  against  the  light  to  be  enlarged,  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  the  lines  and  points  are 
rendered  on  the  focussing  glass  by  broad  streaks  of  light — 
the  lines  of  a cottage  roof,  for  example,  appearing  covered 
with  snow.  The  effect  is  owing  simply  to  the  deposit  of 
thicknesses  of  gelatine  in  these  parts  acting  like  a lens, 
and  condensing  the  light,  so  that  scarcely  a sharp  line  can 
be  obtained  anywhere.  Like  the  thick  hair  in  a sitter’s 
beard,  certain  lines  in  the  picture  are  rendered  coarse  and 
solarised.  In  the  production  of  carbon  enlargements  the 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  screening  the  transparency 
from  direct  light,  and  breaking  it  up  and  diffusing  it  by 
means  of  a ground  glass  diaphragm  or  other  simpler  method. 
But  to  photograph  a beard  without  its  being  rendered 
thick  and  ropy  in  parts  is  a problem  not  so  easy  of 
solution. 

Recent  Researches  upon  the  Bromide  and  Iodide  of  Silver. — 
An  interesting  research  upon  the  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver  has  been  reported  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium 
by  M.  J.  S.  Stas,  which  includes  several  matters  of  importance 
to  photographers.  The  details  of  his  experiments  with  the 
chloride  are  published  in  the  Annalcs  de  Chimie,  and  those 
on  the  bromide  will  follow  in  the  next  number.  We  will 
on  an  early  occasion  place  before  our  readers  such  por- 
tions of  the  research  as  relate  to  photographic  matter,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  remarks  relating  to 
bromide  of  silver  will  be  especially  interesting.  M.  Stas 
has  carefully  considered  the  changes  brought  about  by 


heat  in  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  especially 
the  influence  of  alkaline  nitrates  upon  it.  He  has  also 
given  information  upon  methods  of  dissolving  the  chloride 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  acetate  of  mercury,  the 
alkaline  acetates,  and  in  a mixture  of  mercuric  and  sodic 
acetate. 

Detection  by  Photoyraphy. — To  use  photography  as  a de- 
tective is  not  a new  application  of  the  art,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising what  aid  it  may  afford  in  recording  facts  which  are 
not  otherwise  manifest  to  the  eye.  We  do  not  here  allude 
to  the  great  spectroscopic  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  with  the  assistance  of  the  camera  and 
sensitive  plate,  where  lines  have  been  recorded  in  photo- 
graphic impressions  of  which  no  vestige  could  be  seen  by 
observers  employing  but  ordinary  means  of  vision.  These 
discoveries  have  been  made  for  the  most  part  in  the  violet 
and  ultra-violet  portions  of  the  spectrum,  and  since  Dr. 
Yogel’s  discovery  that  by  tinting  a bromide  film  it  may  be 
made  permanently  snsitive  to  any  section  pretty  well  of 
the  spectrum,  we  may  hope  to  find  out  still  more  by  pho- 
tography by  examining  successively  all  portions  of  the 
solar  spectrum  in  the  same  way  as  Draper,  Rutherfurd,  and 
others  have  investigated  and  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  most  refrangible  portion.  But  it  is  not  in  its  scientific 
bearing  that  we  just  now  referred  to  photography  as  a 
detective,  but  rather  as  an  aid  in  ordinary  every-day 
life.  Some  time  ago  M.  Gobert,  who  has  charge  of 
the  photographic  establishment  attached  to  the  Bank  of 
France,  communicated  the  fact  that  photography  often 
assisted  him  in  reading  erasures  upon  cheques.  If,  for 
instance,  one  number  had  been  scratched  out  and  another 
written  over  it,  the  sensitive  plate  would  tell  him  the  word 
or  figure  that  had  been  erased ; for  what  appeared  suffi- 
ciently removed  to  escape  the  eye  usually  proved  quite 
clear  enough  to  give  an  image  in  the  camera.  The  photo- 
grapher may  become,  therefore,  an  important  witness  in 
this  sense,  for  any  erasure  or  abrasion  of  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  a document  has 
been  written,  however  neatly  the  scratching  out  may  be 
managed,  will  produce  a result  upon  the  plate  that  cannot 
be  gainsayed.  A simple  experiment  will  prove  how  sharp 
is  the  eye  of  the  camera.  Take  a carte-de-visite  that  has 
fallen  out  of  a letter,  and  which  bears  faint  traces  of 
writing  upon  its  surface  resulting  from  contact  with  the 
inside  of  the  note ; it  bears,  perhaps,  but  the  faintest  of 
marks,  so  that  the  picture  may  be  placed  in  an  album 
without  reserve.  But  put  it  upon  a screen  and  copy  it, 
and  the  writing  which  is  altogether  illegible  upon  the 
original  may  be  easily  read  upon  the  plate.  A good  deal 
has  been  done  by  paper  makers  to  prevent  cheques  being 
copied  by  photographers,  and  all  sorts  of  colours  and 
water-marks  are  used  ; but  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  reproduction  by  photo- 
graphy would  be  the  disposal  of  the  fibre  or  glaze  of  the 
paper  in  different  ways  over  the  surface  of  the  cheque,  so 
that  a photograph  of  the  same  would  surely  show  patches 
just  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  erasures  in  certain 
plates,  and  the  surface  of  the  paper  roughened  in  parts. 
Partial  hot-pressing  with  metallic  plates  would,  perhaps 
answer  the  purpose  ; to  the  naked  eye  the  cheque  would 
appear  white  and  smooth  throughout,  and  it  would  be 
only  on  copying  in  the  camera  that  the  surface-markings 
would  become  apparent. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Leon  Vidal’s  Polyciiromic  Process — Ducos  du  Hauron’s 
Experiments — The  Reflectoscope  Photographique — 
Enlargements  from  Opaque  Pictures. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France, 
held  this  season  on  the  6th  inst.,  will  certainly  be  marked 
in  the  annals  of  the  Society  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  numerous  of  its  gatherings. 

In  the  first  place,  I have  to  note  the  presentation,  in  the 
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name  of  M.  Leon  Vidal,  of  a large  collection  of  new  speci- 
mens by  his  process  of  photographic  polychromy.  These 
were  the  feature  of  the  evening,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  they  created  as  much  surprise  as  admiration.  It 
required  one  to  have  a large  amount  of  confidence  in 
M.  Leon  Vidal  to  be  assured  that  the  charming  little 
paintings  he  has  produced  were  not  the  result  of  artistic 
painting  with  a brush. 

As  he  tells  us  in  the  note  which  accompanies  his  speci- 
mens, M.  Leon  Vidal  has  been  engaged  in  perfecting  his 
process  ever  since  the  moment  he  published  it.  He  has 
applied  himself  to  the  simplification  of  the  operations  so 
as  to  render  the  method  applicable  to  industrial  purposes, 
and  to  allow  of  the  pictures  being  produced  at  a moderate 
cost,  so  that  the  price  might  not  exceed  by  more  than  a 
third  the  publishing  cost  of  ordinary  photographs  pro- 
duced by  the  usual  methods  of  printing.  His  researches 
were  especially  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  photographic  cliches,  and  to  the  modification  of 
the  negatives  without  the  aid  of  a brush  or  a screen  of 
ground  glass.  He  models  by  means  of  photography  those 
tints  which  he  desires  to  bring  back  to  their  relative  value 
in  the  same  way  as  the  light  modelled  the  original  cliche. 
It  is  well  known  that  negatives  such  as  are  usually 
obtained  do  not  reproduce  nature  truthfully  in  all  its  tints, 
the  colours  not  being  rendered  according  to  their  relative 
value.  Green,  yellow,  red,  and  brown  act  upon  iodide  or 
bromide  of  silver  with  less  intensity  than  the  violet,  the 
blue,  and  the  white  rays.  M.  Vidal  has  essayed  to  modify 
the  cliches  so  as  to  produce  them  in  the  same  condition  as 
if  the  less  refrangible  colours  had  acted  with  the  same 
relative  power  as  violet,  blue,  and  white. 

In  the  pictures  which  he  has  sent  to  the  Photographic 
Society,  M.  Vidal  has  attempted  to  reproduce  objects  of 
various  kinds.  Thus  his  collection  contains  several  por- 
traits, a bouquet  of  flowers,  a flower  by  itself,  a porcelain 
lamp  (bronze  and  glass),  ladies’  handkerchiefs  of  various 
colours,  a steam-engine,  &c.  Now  as  in  the  various  pic- 
tures all  the  tints  are  reproduced  from  the  most  intense  to 
the  most  delicate,  every  object  is  rendered  with  its  colours 
finely  modelled.  Gold,  bronze,  brass,  and  iron  have  each 
of  them  their  characteristic  colours.  In  the  steam-engine 
there  are  four  different  metals  represented,  each  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  other.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
cess of  polychromy  may  be  applied  in  every  way  to  the 
reproduction  of  all  sorts  of  works  of  art  and  industry.  A 
cursory  glance  at  the  portraits  and  flowers  will  demon- 
strate numberless  details,  and  show  how  precisely  the 
author  must  have  reproduced  the  different  monochromes  ; 
in  the  bouquet,  for  instance,  there  are  countless  sprigs  of 
all  kinds,  and  yet  the  juxtaposition  of  the  colours  is  as 
exact  as  the  clearness  of  the  lines  are  perfect.  All  the 
pictures,  M.  Vidal  tells  us,  were  obtained  by  the  most 
simple  means,  and  in  such  a practical  and  rapid  manner 
that  the  number  of  copies  is  simply  controlled  by  the 
number  of  monochromes  that  the  cliches  can  severally 
yield.  With  the  Woodbury  press,  or  that  of  the  Ober- 
netter,  or  any  other  mechanical  method,  the  yield  of 
prints  would  be  considerably  augmented. 

One  important  circumstance  may  be  chronicled,  viz., 
that  with  six  or  seven  successive  impressions  M.  Vidal  is 
able  to  obtain  much  more  complete  results  than  those  pro- 
duced by  means  of  chromo-lithography  with  twenty  or 
twenty -five  prints. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  there  are  no  colours  that 
are  ill  adapted  to  reproduction  by  this  process  : the  most 
varied  tints  may  be  copied,  and  exact  facsimiles  thus 
secured.  Neither  do  the  dimensions  limit  one  in  any  way, 
for  enlarged  portraits — as  also  the  tiniest  images — may  be 
obtained  by  its  means.  We  repeat  that  these  paintings 
traced  by  light  have  been  unanimously  admired  ; and,  on 
comparing  the  present  examples  with  the  earlier  produc- 
tions, we  can  only  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  so  much 
progress  could  have  been  made  in  so  short  a time. 


At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  question  was  asked  us, 
if  M.  Vidal  would  consent  to  receive  pupils?  “ He  will 
do  more,”  was  our  reply,  “ for  he  is  now  preparing  a 
manual,  illustrated  by  numberless  specimens,  and  which 
will  contain  such  precise  details  that  a perusal  of  it  will 
permit  of  others  doing  the  work  as  perfectly  as  he  does  it 
himself.’’ 

On  his  side,  M.  Ducos  du  llauron  presented,  through 
his  correspondent  at  Paris,  M.  Andoin,  a specimen,  of 
which  I spoke  in  my  last  letter  ; at  the  same  time  he 
forwarded  another  memoir  on  the  subject,  of  which  I 
recently  gave  the  chief  points.  It  was  possible  to  see, 
therefore,  how  far  he,  too,  had  progressed  in  photo- 
chromy. But  most  attractive  of  all  were  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Geymet,  of  which  1 have  also  spoken,  and 
which  confirm,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  the  theory  of 
M.  Ducos  du  Huuron. 

After  several  other  communications  of  less  interest,  and 
to  which  I shall  possibly  return,  M.  Van  Tenac  presented 
to  the  Society  his  Reflectoscope  Photographique,  the  use  of 
which  he  demonstrated  before  the  members.  The  object 
of  the  instrument  is  to  give  enlargements  of  opaque  objects 
just  as  well  as  transparent  ones.  One  of  the  main  points 
in  the  apparatus  is  the  employment  of  an  artificial  light  of 
some  kind  for  supplying  the  illumination  for  the  enlarging 
lens  in  such  a way  that  all  the  rays  of  light  are  utilised. 
The  image  in  this  way  acquires  the  maximum  of  illumina- 
tion which  the  source  of  light  can  afford,  the  clearness 
being  still  further  augmented  by  the  use  of  a diaphragm 
in  the  lens.  The  power  of  the  apparatus  is  such  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  possible  in  a few 
seconds  to  secure  an  enlargement  life-size  from  a carte 
portrait  with  a magnesium  lamp  of  one  ribbon.  Even  an 
oil  lamp  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  this  will 
furnish  likewise  very  good  cliches. 

The  apparatus,  which  is  of  but  small  dimensions,  may 
be  placed  upon  an  ordinary  table.  It  is  composed  of 
three  distinct  parts : the  first  is  for  condensing  the  light, 
as  I said  in  a former  letter  on  the  subject,  having  in  the 
interior  a mirror  of  silver  or  speculum  metal,  which  pos- 
sesses a particular  curve,  and  in  the  focus  of  this  is  placed 
the  lamp.  The  second  portion  is  for  the  projection  of 
opaque  objects,  and  is  formed  of  a cylinder  or  trunk-like 
cone,  placed  at  45°  at  a certain  distance  from  the  con- 
denser. In  this  is  fitted  a door  where  the  object  to  be 
enlarged  is  placed  ; perpendicularly  and  vis-a-vis  to  the 
centre  of  the  door  is  fixed  the  tube  with  the  lens.  The 
third  portion  is  for  the  enlargement  of  transparent  cliches  ; 
it  is  formed  of  a cylinder  or  trunk-like  cone,  or  of  an 
ordinary  camera  fitted  on  one  side  with  a frame  for  placing 
the  cliches,  with  a lens  on  the  opposite  one,  having  its 
axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  condenser.  A chimney 
where  the  supply  of  air  is  provided,  a tube  for  conducting 
the  smoke  out  of  the  apparatus,  and  a case  in  which  it  is 
fitted,  completes  the  whole  affair. 

To  obtain  an  enlarged  photographic  impression  of  an 
opaque  carte-de-visite,  or  of  a transparent  cliche,  the 
manipulation  of  the  apparatus  is  very  simple.  After 
having  fixed  the  object  to  be  enlarged  in  its  proper  place, 
the  top  portion  of  the  apparatus  is  turned  in  such  a way 
that  the  enlarged  image  is  projected  on  to  the  screen  ; the 
screen  and  the  object  are  then  in  the  same  parallel,  and  the 
lamp  is  introduced  into  the  instrument,  and  the  image 
is  focussed,  the  dimensions  being  controlled  by  moving  the 
screen  to  and  fro,  and  adjusting  the  lens.  After  having 
prepared  the  sensitized  plate,  or  sheet  of  paper,  this  is  put 
into  its  place  upon  the  screen.  The  magnesium  is  then 
set  fire  to,  the  other  lamp  which  has  served  for  focussing 
having  been  withdrawn.  The  period  of  exposure  varies 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  enlargement,  and 
according  to  whether  the  object  is  opaque  or  the  trans- 
parency clear  or  dull ; it  varies,  also,  with  the  quality  of 
the  lens  and  with  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  employed. 

M.  Hermann,  who  daily  employs  this  apparatus,  made  the 
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following  remarks  upon  its  merits : — “This  new  instrument 
is  an  improvement  upon  the  different  enlarging  instru- 
ments used  up  to  the  present  day.  The  possibility  of 
obtaining  direct  an  enlargement  from  a carte-de-visite, 
without,  in  the  first  place,  having  to  secure  a small  nega- 
tive, is  a most  important  matter,  for  almost  always  a great 
deal  of  half-tone  is  lost  in  the  ordinary  process  of  copying  ; 
moreover,  the  light  and  shadows  become  exaggerated,  and 
the  likeness,  in  this  way,  is  often  lost.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  direct  enlargement  of  a carte-de-visite 
upon  the  screen  of  the  reflectescope  to  be  convinced  of  the 
fineness  and  delicacy  that  are  obtainable.  Another  import- 
ant point  is,  that  one  is  not  dependant  on  daylight  for  carry- 
ing on  one’s  work.’’ 

The  employment  of  magnesium  has  never  been  employed 
in  such  a practical  manner  as  in  the  present  apparatus,  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  dense  fumes 
which  obscure  the  condens**  after  the  lapse  of  a few 
moments.  This  difficulty  has  been  altogether  overcome  by 
an  exit  established  above  the  apparatus,  while  drafts  pro- 
perly conducted  suffice  to  remove  the  smoke  entirely  from 
the  chamber,  and  allow  the  magnesium  wire  to  burn 
regularly. 

The  extreme  rapidity  of  the  operations  upon  collodion 
render  it  unnecessary  to  pay  any  .attention  to  the  cost  of  the 
illumination.  With  a very  transparent  positive,  a few 
seconds  only  are  necessary  to  obtain  a head  of  life-size. 
The  whole  of  the  light  is  then  made  use  of,  and  cliches 
are  secured  of  the  clearest  and  densest  character. 

The  experiments  made  at  the  meeting  by  M.  Van  Tenac 
were  completly  successful,  and  quite  confirmed  the  flatter- 
ing remarks  made  upon  the  occasion  by  MM.  Hermann  et 
Andra,  both  of  whom  spoke  enthusiastically  in  praise  of 
the  new  instrument.  Ernest  Lacan. 


Ccmsjon&cua. 

IMPROVED  TRIPOD  STAND. 

Dear  Sir, — I hoped  that  I might  render  some  slight 
service  to  my  kind  photographic  frieuds,  and  my  brethren 
generally,  when  I wrote  the  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  the  18th  September  last,  as  regards  my  “ legs  ”. 

Imagine  my  disappointment  (not  to  use  a stronger  term) 
when  1 find  in  your  paper,  received  on  Saturday  last,  that  a 
Mr.  Oakley  has  exhibited  at  the  South  London  meeting  a 
tripod,  with  some  talk  of  “ copyright  ” on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Tully,  which  as  nearly  as  possible  corresponds  with  mine, 
which  (mine)  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  two  years,  as 
everybody  knows  who  is  connected  with  me.  Every  one  of 
the  photographs  exhibited  by  me  in  the  Suffolk  Street 
Exhibition  just  closed  was  taken  on  the  top  of  that  stand, 
besides  scores  of  others,  though  it  has  been  altered  slightly 
and  improved  since  my  return  to  England. 

I heard  from  London  a fortnight  since  that  some  one  was 
making  legs  like  mine,  and  saying  they  were  his  invention, 
but  I did  not  hear  any  name.  My  desire  was,  if  any 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  my  ideas,  that  all  should  be 
benefited.  I took  my  original  tripod  to  Mr.  Morley,  of 
Islington,  to  improve  for  me,  and  to  be  a guide  for  the 
taller  set  which  I named  in  my  former  letter  to  you  od  this 
subject ; and  the  description  read  by  the  Secretary  before 
the  South  London  “ociety  is  so  extremely  like  a description 
of  my  own  legs,  that  I cannot  help  thinking  some  one  must 
have  borrowed  an  idea. 

How  1 came  to  invent  the  tripod  is  as  follows.  My 
instructor  in  photography,  Signor  Guidi,  of  Sanremo,  had 
two  sets  of  tripods  of  French  make,  which  have  two  screws 
to  raise  or  lower  each  leg  and  fix  them ; and  the  inconvenience 
of  the  complication  at  once  struck  me. 

I bought  a set  of  the  ordinary  doubling  up  legs,  and  a 
carpenter  (byname  Asquasciati)  at  Sanremo, by  conversion, 
made  me  those  which  I have  ever  since  used,  which  have 
only  one  screw. 


The  slippery  pavements,  the  top  of  Milan  Cathedral, 
and  many  other  difficult  positions,  disgusted  me  with  the 
ordinary  triangle  top,  and  I adopted  the  French  arrange- 
ment, with  sciews  at  the  heads  of  the  legs,  rendering  them 
non-collapsing. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  anything  to  which  I am  not 
entitled,  though  the  adaptation  may  be  my  own.  When  I 
was  in  Venice  I met  Mr.  Norman,  one  of  Mr.  Frith’s  ope- 
rators. From  him  I got  the  idea  of  raising  the  camera  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  peering  people,  &c.  He  had  a 
heavy  ordinary  (not  doubling  up)  tripod,  and  had  ingeni- 
ously joined  to  it  an  additional  joint  to  each  leg  hinged  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  he  could  let  it  down  or  put  it  up  as  he 
found  convenient ; but  it  was,  I thought,  very  heavy.  I saw 
no  difficulty  in  lengthening  my  tripod,  according  to  my 
own  plan,  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  perhaps  even 
more  conveniently,  and  this,  I believe,  has  proved  the  case. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I must  trouble  you,  viz., 
“the  ball  and  socket  joint  ” of  Mr.  Oakley  and  others.  I 
think  that  action  is  not  adapted  for  taking  panoramic  views 
or  moving  objects  with  the  greatest  facility.  If  the  arrange- 
ment on  the  top  of  my  legs  be  properly  constructed,  the 
camera  can  be  turned  completely  round  “ without  the 
possibility  of  any  change  of  plane,”  and  no  re-levelling  or 
re-focussing  is  requisite.  It  is  not  a ball  and  socket,  bat  a 
levelled  block  turning  in  a socket. 

I send  you  my  original  legs  as  improved,  so  that  you 
may  judge  for  yourself.  If  you  look  up  by  the  side  of  the 
spike  when  closed  up  you  will  see  a small  brass  female  screw 
let  into  the  leg,  through  which  the  fixing  screw  works. 
This,  though  a trifle,  is  important,  because  without  it  I found 
the  wood  soon  worn  away  with  constant  use. 

As  Mr.  Morley  has  asked  the  loan  of  my  tripod  in  order 
that  he  may  take  patterns  of  the  brass  work,  1 shall  write 
to  him  to  say  that  I have  sent  it  to  you,  and  that  he  can 
send  for  it  when  you  have  done  with  it. — I am,  dear  sir, 
yours  faithfully,  T.  G.  A.  Pamyns. 

Catherston  Manor,  near  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

[The  legs  forwarded  to  us  by  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  un- 
doubtedly possess  the  convenient  extending  arrangement 
which  was  the  especial  advantage  in  those  described  at  the 
South  London  meeting  ; the  chief  difference  being  that  our 
correspondent’s  admit  of  more  extension. — Ed.] 


TRADE  PUFFS  IN  THE  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  as  a very  old  member  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  to  protest  against  the  growing 
tendency,  which  is  manifest,  to  use  the  papers  read  before 
the  members  as  vehicles  for  advertising  the  wares  of  various 
manufacturers : the  use  of  Mr.  So-and-So’s  collodion,  the 
lenses  of  Mr.  Some-one-else,  and  the  camera  and  various 
other  articles  by  Messrs.  Let  Aulres.  At  one  time  a distinct 
understanding  existed  that  all  such  allusions  should  be 
eliminated  from  papers,  either  by  the  council  or  its  secretary, 
and  our  presidents  of  old  were  prompt  to  suppress  undue 
shoppiness  in  the  discussions.  Mats  nous  avons  change  tout 
cela,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  the  Society  losing  its 
scientific  interest  altogether,  and  degenerating  into  a trade 
organization  •,  and  its  meetings  into  occasions  for  the  feeblest 
possible  talk  on  the  most  trivial  possible  points  belonging 
to  the  duties  of  an  operator's  assistant — a kind  of  thing  which 
on  Tuesday  night  I regretted  much  to  see  approved,  and  as 
much  as  possible  prolonged  by  the  chairman.  Surely  we 
might  expect  from  the  president,  who,  it  was  anticipated, 
would  look  so  well  after  science  in  the  society,  something 
better  than  this. — Yours  truly,  N.  L. 

[The  tendency  to  trade  allusion,  of  which  our  correspon- 
dent complains  undoubtedly  seemed  manifest  en  Tuesday 
evening.  Some  degree  of  inexperience  in  various  quarters 
may  possibly  explain  the  circumstance.  When  the  Society 
and  officers  get  fairly  settled  to  their  work  after  late 
disorganization,  all  this  will  doubtless  be  put  right. — Ed.] 
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COLLODIO-BROMIDE  EMULSION. 

Sir, — All  photographers  who  practise  dry-plate  processes 
must  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Phipps  for  his  generous  publica- 
tion of  what  appears  to  be  an  admirable  mode  of  preparing 
collodio-bromide.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  preparing 
plates  with  such  an  emulsion. 

In  the  hope  that  a further  improvement — an  economical 
one — may  be  made  in  compounding  the  emulsion,  I venture 
to  suggest  that  the  plan  of  evaporating  the  solvents  to 
obtain  the  film  in  a state  fit  for  washing  appears  to  be  some- 
what wasteful.  Is  it  not  possible  to  prepare  the  bromide  of 
silver  washed  with  water  and  subsquently  with  alcohol,  to 
free  it  from  the  soluble  salts,  and  then  form  an  emulsion  by 
adding  it  to  the  collodion  ? The  mixture  being  mechanical, 
the  complete  suspension  of  the  particles  of  bromide  of 
silver  may  possibly  be  accomplished  without  the  waste  I 
have  referred  to.  R.  T.  J. 

[The  addition  of  bromide  of  silver,  prepared  before-hand, 
to  the  collodion  has  been  practised ; but  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  preparing  in  this  way  an  emulsion  without 
tendency  to  subsidence.  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the 
experiences  of  any  experimentalist. — Ed.] 


WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Sir, — The  preliminary  meeting  for  giving  the  above 
Society  a veritable  existence  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
the  1 6tli  inst.,  at  7 p.m.,  at  “New  Inn,”  opposite  Town 
Hall,  Bradford. 

I had  to  settle  upon  some  central  position  in  Bradford, 
and  the  above  was  thought  the  most  convenient  as  an 
iuitiatory  step  until  private  looms  could  be  obtained. 

This  explanation  is  perhaps  necessary  to  the  Good 
Templars  who  may  be  found  amongst  the  intended  mem- 
bers.— Very  truly  yours,  J.  W.  Godgii. 

Akroydnn , November  1 Oth. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  IRRADIATION. 
Continuing  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  Mr.  John 
Aitken  wrote,  some  time  ago,  in  Nature : — 

“ I hope  you  will  allow  me  space  to  correct  a slight 
misunderstanding  which  has  got  into  the  present  dis- 
cussion on  photographic  irradiation.  Mr.  Crofts  places 
my  views  in  opposition  to  those  of  Lord  Lindsay  ami 
Mr.  Ranyard.  Mr.  Stillman,  who  lias  given  us  such 
valuable  information  on  the  molecular  condition  of  different 
preparations  of  collodion,  also  takes  the  same  view.  Now, 
in  reality,  Lord  Lindsay’s  and  Mr.  Ranyard’s  views  are 
not  opposed  to  mine.  I have  simply  attempted  to  prove  that 
molecular  reflection  was  a cause  of  photographic  irradiation, 
not  that  it  was  the  only  cause,  as  I quite  agree  with  Lord 
Lindsay  and  Mr.  Ranyard,  that  the  imperfections  ot  the  lens 
are  also  causes  of  photographic  irradiation,  and  in  Nature , 
vol.  x.  p.  185,  I pointed  out  one  form  of  irradiation  duo  to  the 
lens.  But  the  imperfection  of  the  lens  which  is  most  fatal  is 
that  pointed  out  by  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Ranyard,  namely, 
the  inability  of  the  lens  to  bring  all  the  rays  to  a focus,  whether 
this  results  from  the  imperfections  of  tho  outside  portion  of  tho 
lens,  or  from  imperfect  achromatic*  correction.  No  maker  of 
lenses  will  tell  you  that  any  lens,  far  less  that  every  lens  which 
ho  puts  out,  is  perfectly  corrected  for  dispersion.  Working 
with  such  an  instrument,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  we  only  allow 
an  exposure  sufficient  to  give  an  image  on  the  part  of  tho 
collodion  where  the  great  proportion  of  the  rays  are  focussed, 
then  the  photographic  impression  will  give  very  nearly  the 
.true  boundary  lino.  But  suppose  wo  allow  more  light  to  pass 

* We  here  require  some  new  word,  or  we  must  greatly  extend  our 
conception  of  achromatism,  as  we  have  here  to  deal  with  rays  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sensitiveness  of  tho  eye  ; and  the  word  achromatic,  as 
applied  to  lenses  for  chemical  purposes,  is  somewhat  misleading.  I may 
here  oiler  two  suggestions  as  to  how  the  imperfect  power  of  the  lens  to 
bring  all  the  different  rays  to  a focus  may  be  partially  corrected  : — 
(1)  lly  using  a collodion  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  only  sensitive  to 
those  rays  which  the  lens  can  bring  to  a focus;  or  (2)  ty  providing 
each  lens  used  for  making  accurate  observations  with  a screen,  which 
shall  stop  back  all  the  rays  beyoud  the  limits  which  the  lens  can  focus. 


through  the  lens,  either  by  turning  the  camera  to  a brighter 
light  or  by  giving  a longer  exposure,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
uufocussed  rays,  which  gave  no  impression  when  the  exposuro 
was  short,  will  now  impress  themselves  on  the  collodion,  and 
thus  the  photographic  impression  will  be  extended  beyond  the 
true  boundary  line.  That  there  should  be  difference  of  results 
in  experiments  on  photographic  irradiation  is  quite  to  be 
expected,  as  there  aie  so  many  variables  in  the  experiments. 
The  light,  temperature,  and  condition  of  the  collodion  are  all 
constantly  changing,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
experimenters  work,  and  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  usod, 
aro  different  for  each  experimenter ; different  results  may 
therefore  be  expected.  If  the  experimenter  use  a good  lens, 
and  employ  only  the  central  portion  of  it,  the  imperfection  due 
to  the  lens  may  be  small  in  quantity ; but  if  his  lens  is 
imperfectly  shaped  and  badly  corrected  for  dispersion,  and  ho 
uses  the  full  aperture,  the  result  will  be  very  different. 
Again,  if  the  experimenter  work  with  different  collodions, 
Mr.  Stillman  has  shown  that,  altogether  independent  of  the 
lens,  a very  slight  change  in  tho  preparation  of  the  collodion 
greatly  alters  the  amount  of  irradiation.  So  far  as  I can  at 
present  judge,  the  imperfections  of  tho  lens  and  molecular 
reflection  are  not  opponents,  but  allied  enemies,  which  we  must 
meet  on  the  same  field.” 

Writing  to  the  same  paper,  a week  or  so  since,  from 
Florence,  Mr.  A.  Cowper  Ranyard  makes  the  following 
reply  to  the  above : — 

“ 1 shall  bo  obliged  if  you  will  allow  mo  space  to  state  more 
specifically  why  I am  not  able  to  concur  in  the  irradiation 
theory  of  Mr.  Aitken  (vol.  x.  p.  4:59).  I understand  from  his 
last  letter  that  ho  fully  agrees  with  Lord  Lindsay  and  myself 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  outer  irradiation,  and  our  only  difference 
of  opinion  now  lies  in  the  amount  oi  the  inner  irradiation  that 
can  be  traced  as  due  to  what  he  has  termed  molecular  reflec- 
tion within  tho  thickness  of  the  collodion  film.  Mr.  Aitken  and 
Capt.  Abney  both  appear  to  consider  this  as  tho  chief  cause  of 
the  inner  irradiation  fringe,  while  I am  disposed  to  rank  the 
irradiation  arising  from  the  optical  imperfections  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  photograph  is  taken,  together  with  any 
irradiation  that  may  arise  in  the  wet  plate  processes  from 
circulation  in  the  film  of  fluid  covering  the  plate,  before,  or  as 
very  much  greater  in  amount  than  the  irradiation  due  to  dis- 
persion within  the  collodion  film. 

“ We  should  expect  that  light  dispersed  within  the  thickness 
of  the  collodion  film  would  produce  its  photographic  effect  ’u 
all  directions  round  the  illuminated  point,  and  that  the  area  of 
action  would  not  be  affected — or  certainly  would  not  be 
decreased — by  covering  the  front  surface  of  the  portions  of  tho 
collodion  film  adjacent  to  the  directly  illuminated  area  with  an 
opaque  object.  Indeed,  if  the  opaque  Object  were  a good 
reflector- -such  os  a bright  piece  of  platinum  foil— wo  might 
expect  slightly  to  increase  the  area  of  puotographic  action  due 
to  dispersion  within  the  film ; for  the  light  dispersed  towards 
the  front  surface  of  the  film  would  be  in  great  measure  reflected 
back  into  the  thickness  of  the  collodion.  But,  as  I have  shown 
in  former  letters,  placing  a piece  of  platinum  foil  in  immediate 
contact  with  tho  collodion  film  causes  the  photographic  image 
of  a bright  image  to  be  sharply  cut  off,  and  no  perceptiblo 
irradiation  can  bo  traced  under  the  edge  of  the  foil. 

*■  Again,  we  should  expect  the  action  of  dispersed  light  to 
extend  further  within  a thick  film  of  collodion  than  within  a 
thin  film  ; for  there  would  be  a greater  thickness  of  illuminated 
collodion,  and  the  angle  through  which  light  could  be  radiated 
directly  upon  the  adjacent  area  without  suffering  reflection  at 
either  surface  would  be  increased,  but  I have  nit  been  able  to 
detect  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  amount  of  irradiation 
of  similarly  exposed  plates  coated  with  four  thicknesses  of 
collodion  and  in  those  coated  with  but  one  film. 

“ 1 have  felt  myself,  therefore,  driven  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
irradiation  either  in  some  circulation  taking  place  within  the 
film  of  liquid  covering  the  collodion  at  tho  time  of  exposuro, 
which  film  would  be  interrupted  and  its  tension  greatly  altered 
by  the  contact  of  a solid  body  ; or  elso  to  oeck  its  explanation 
in  the  optical  imperfections  of  tho  photographic  Instrument. 
Possibly,  in  tho  wet  plate  processes,  circulation  within  tho  fluid 
film  may  produce  a very  sensible  effect.  Indeed,  ,there  are 
phenomena  which  make  this  more  than  probable.  When  a 
wet  plaie  picture  of  a strong  light  projected  upon  a dark  back- 
ground is  taken  with  a decided  over-exposure  of  say  ten  minutes 
or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  the  inner  irradiation  fringe  is  seen  to 
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be  most  opaque  on  its  outer  edge  ; and  the  phenomenon  is  so 
marked  that  it  cannot  be  held  to  be  an  effect  of  contrast.  This, 
of  course,  should  not  be  the  case  if  the  irradiation  edge  were 
due  merely  to  the  optical  imperfections  of  the  instrument. 
Again,  in  the  small  negatives  of  the  eclipse  of  December,  1871, 
taken  at  Dodabetta  and  Baikul,  there  is  a decided  structure  in 
the  irradiation  under  the  prominences  : under  the  brightest  of 
them  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  that  the  opacity  of  the  irradia- 
tion fringe  is  greatest  along  lines  radiating  from  the 
prominences  ; while  along  the  outside — that  is,  furthest  from 
the  prominences — there  is  an  arc  of  slightly  greater  intensity. 
Tho  same  structure  is  traceable  in  all  the  negatives,  but  it  is 
most  marked  in  the  Baikul  series,  and  especially  in  those 
negatives  in  which  the  prominences  are  most  exposed,  viz.,  on 
the  east  and  west  limbs,  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
totality.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the 
optical  imperfection  theory.  Again,  the  little  brushes  mentioned 
in  a former  letter  as  extending  under  the  edge  of  the  platinum 
foil  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  there  is 
circulation  within  tho  liquid  film.  I hope  on  my  return  to 
England  to  carry  out  some  further  experiments  for  determining 
the  amount  of  the  inner  irradiation  which  in  the  wet-plate 
processes  may  be  due  to  such  circulation.” 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 
XIII. 

Filling  of  the  Frames. — The  simple  process  of  filling  the 
frames,  as  far  as  teaching  it  is  concerned,  is  often  very 
much  neglected  by  the  photographer  in  learning  his 
apprentice  to  print. 

This  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  teacher  of  photography 
instils  into  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced  printer  a dis- 
regard of  the  importance  of  this  mechanical  operation,  and 
thus  quite  often  blunders,  mistakes,  and  breakages  of  nega- 
tives occur,  which  is  called  foolishness , heedlessness , &c.,  by 
the  photographer,  and  his  apprentice  is  quite  often  cursed 
by  him  for  his  stupidity.  The  apprentice  is  of  course  some- 
what to  blame,  but  the  photographer,  unless  he  has  fully 
shown  the  danger  which  would  arise  from  uot  being  careful 
in  filling,  is  equally  to  blame,  at  least  for  the  first  or  secoud 
accident. 

When  a young  man  first  commences  to  print,  he  should 
then  be  taught  the  carefulness  required  in  filling  the  frames, 
and  in  hopes  that  this  chapter  may  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
young  beginner,  I have  attempted  to  show  in  what 
respects  carefulness  is  required. 

I have  said  that  this  carefulness  should  be  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  young  beginner  when  he  first  commences 
to  print.  There  is  an  old  saying,  “ It  is  hard  to  learn  an 
old  dog  new  tricks  ” and  although  your  printer  may  not  be 
an  old  dog,  yet  it  is  applied  to  beings  possessing  more 
intelligence  equally  as  well. 

When  a printer  has  learned  to  print  carelessly,  then  it  is 
very  hard  to  learn  him  carefulness,  and  consequently  such 
a printer  will  always  be  making  mistakes  all  his  life,  how- 
ever experienced  at  printing  he  may  be.  Such  is  partly 
the  reason  why  every  person  who  contemplates  learning  the 
photographic  art  should  learn  in  a gallery  where  good  work 
is^one,  for  in  learning  how  to  make  good  work,  careful- 
ness is  also  learned,  which  is  always  a necessary  accom- 
paniment. Now,  the  placing  of  the  negative  in  or  on  the 
printing-frames  is  not  altogether  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  in  placing  it  in  to  print,  please  remember  that 
glass  is  quite  brittle,  and  that  it  does  not  take  much  to 
break  it,  and  very  often  iu  letting  the  glass  fall  in  the 
frames,  after  having  placed  one  end  in,  causes  it  to  break, 
on  account  of  some  slight  flaw  along  the  edges. 

For  this  reason  the  negatives,  before  they  are  even 
retouched,  should  have  the  edges  cut  clean,  providing  they 
are  not  already  so,  as  then  there  will  not  be  so  much 
danger  of  their  cracking  from  uneven  cutting. 

The  negative,  if  it  be  a trifle  large,  should  never  he  forced 
into  the  frames  to  save  a little  trouble  in  cutting  it,  for 
they  can  never  be  forced  into  place,  and  either  the  frame 
or  the  negative  will  have  to  give  way  to  the  pressure,  and 


the  negative  will  most  likely  be  the  one.  If  the  nega- 
tive is  a little  short  or  narrow,  or  both,  then  a clean 
glass  of  the  same  size  as  the  bed  of  the  printing-frame 
should  be  placed  in  it,  and  the  negative  on  top  of  it. 
Then  if  anything  give  way,  it  will  be  the  plain  glass. 
It  is  always  better  in  printing  from  negatives  as  large  as 
8 by  10,  or  larger,  to  have  an  extra  glass  in  the  frame. 

The  dusting  of  the  negative,  to  remove  any  dust  that 
may  have  settled  on  it,  should  be  accomplished  by  a wide, 
soft  blender  of  camel’s  hair.  To  dust  the  negative,  never 
lay  the  flat  side  of  the  brush  horizontally  to  the  negative, 
and  then  draw  it  along,  for  a great  proportion  of  the  dust 
will  stick  to  the  negative ; but  the  brush  should  be  held 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  tips  of  the  hair  use4  briskly. 

Dust  the  negative  two  or  three  times,  and  immediately 
after  dusting  place  your  paper  on  it  before  the  du^t  settles 
again.  ' . //a  1 

In  placing  the  paper  on,  many  printers  spoil  their 
prints  by  not  placing  it  up  high  enough  on  the  negative, 
aud  then  again  by  placing  it  too  high. 

Paper  with  metal  and  albumen  spots  on  it  can  be  very 
often  saved,  when  the  albumen  spots  are  not  too  large,  by 
placing  that  part  of  the  paper  containing  the  spots'ori  the 
deepest  shadow  parts  of  the  negatives. 

In  placing  paper  on  vignette  negatives,  choose  the  very 
best,  aud  never  place  paper  on  them  that  has  the  i cater" 
mark  on  it. 

In  printing  such  paper  on  any  other  negative,  always 
have  the  water-mark  on  the  darkest  side  of  the  back- 
ground. As  a rule,  always  place  the  imperfections  oftHA 
paper — when  you  think  that  it  can  be  saved — on  the  nega- 
tive so  that  they  will  come  in  all  cases  either  in  the  hair, 
draperies  if  dark,  or  in  the  shadow  parts  of  the  negative. 

After  placing  the  paper  on  the  negatives,  a cloth  or  tWo 
should  be  placed  in.  The  reason  why  the  cloths  should 
be  placed  next  to  the  paper  is  because  better  contact  is 
secured  thereby  between  the  negative  and  paper.  ; These 
cloths  or  pads  should  consist  of  white  cotted  'flannel, 
uranapped  side  out — i.  e.,  next  to  the  paper — as  fhd  bthfer 
side  often  causes  imperfect  contact  between  the  negative 
and  paper. 

They  are  sometimes  glued  to  the  back  of  the  board  (i.  e., 
the  backboards),  aud  then  they  do  not  need  more  than 
a single  pad  in  the  frame.  When  there  is  another  glass  in 
the  frame,  do  not  use  more  than  one  pad,  as  the  pressure 
of  the  backboard  will  be  too  strong  for  safety  to  the  glass. 
Instead  of  cloth  pads,  thick  blotting-paper  may  be  placed 
next  to  the  sensitive  paper,  and  the  cloths  next  to  them. 

There  has,  within  two  or  three  years,  a novelty  appeared 
of  fuming  these  pads  very  strongly,  and  placing  them  on 
the  negatives,  and  thus  fume  the  paper  while  printing.  It 
is  said  by  some  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  paper. 

When  f uming-pads  are  to  be  used,  they  should  be  fumed 
all  night  iu  a perfectly  air-tight  fuming  box,  aud  then 
after  they  are  used  once,  they  should  be  placed  back  again 
and  kept  there  while  the  fresh  pads,  which  are  removed 
from  the  box,  are  used.  On  placing  the  pads  on  the  paper, 
look  to  see  whether  there  is  any  dirt  on  them,  and 
whether  there  is  anything  on  them  that  will  spoil  the 
paper. 

If  there  are  any  tacks  on  the  bench  where  the  pads  are 
laid  down  they  are  apt  to  stick  to  the  cloth,  and  if  they  are 
not  examined  closely,  and  shaken  before  they  are  placed  on 
the  back  of  the  paper,  they  will  eventually  break  the  nega- 
tives. In  laying  the  backboards  with  cloths  glued  to  them 
down  on  the  bench,  never  lay  the  cloth  side  down,  but 
always  up. 

After  printing  the  first  print,  look  closely  at  it,  to  see 
whether  there  is  perfect  contact  iu  all  parts  of  it. 

In  adjusting  the  pressure,  always  have  it  as  gentle  and 
even  as  possible,  as  strong  and  uneven  pressure  eudaugers 
the  negative.  Clean  the  back  of  the  negative  with  a 
woollen  rag,  wet  with  a little  common  alcohol,  before 
placing  it  out  to  print. 
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PROPERTY  IN  PORTRAIT  NEGATIVES. 

The  question,  To  whom  does  a portrait  negative  belong  ? is 
again  brought  before  the  public  by  the  press,  and  in  a 
manner  which  illustrates  the  shallow  and  nebulous  notions 
which  prevail  on  such  subjects,  even  amongst  those  who 
undertake  to  decide  upon  them  ex  cathedra.  A distinguished 
artist  and  photographer,  who  is  beloved  and  esteemed 
throughout  the  profession,  has  recently,  we  regret  to  say, 
through  a serious  break-down  in  his  health,  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  active  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Having  a large  stock  of  portrait  negatives,  the  majority 
of  them  as  valuable  as  works  of  art  as  they  are 
as  portraits,  he  resolved  to  afford  the  families  of  the 
original  sitters  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  negatives, 
rather  than  permit  them,  in  the  possible  sale  of  his 
effects,  to  pass  into  hands  beyond  his  control.  To  this 
end  he  issued  a circular  addressed  to  his  customers, 
offering  the  negatives  for  which  they  had  sat,  on  special 
terms.  This  circular,  possessing  rather  the  character  of  a 
private  letter  than  a public  document,  we  should  not 
have  felt  it  right  to  publish  here,  had  it  not  already  been 
printed,  with  misappreciative  comment,  in  an  evening 
journal.  We  reproduce  it  for  the  purpose  of  explanation, 
and  comment  on  the  general  question.  The  circular  runs 
as  follows : — 

London,  Sept , 1874. 

Mr.  R presents  his  compliments  to  Miss  , and  begs  to 

intimate  that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  portrait  negatives  in  his 
studio,  he  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  them,  and  is  induced  to  offer  for 
sale  the  negatives  of  the  members  of  your  family  from  whom  he  has 

had  the  honour  of  sittings.  Mr.  R feels  that  in  all  cases 

when  an  artist  allows  a portrait  negative  to  pass  out  of  his  hands, 
the  sitter  or  the  family  become  the  proper  custodian,  in  order  to 
avoid  such  of  the  negatives  passing  into  otber  hands,  and  so  becoming 
lost  sight  of,  or  even  misused.  Negatives  are  unfading.  He  there- 
fore now  offers  them  at  a very  low  price,  in  order  that  they  may  pass 
into  proper  hands.  These  negatives  in  most  cases  have  given  much 
satisfaction,  and  in  many  instances  possess  a pictorial  interest 
independent  of  that  belonging  to  the  mere  question  of  likeness. 
They  can,  of  course,  be  printed  from  at  any  time,  by  any  photo- 
grapher, and  they  permit  also  of  the  production  of  enlarged  or 
diminished  copies,  which  may  be  finished  by  any  artistic  method. 

The  negatives  belonging  to  your  family  Mr.  R offers  at  £1  Is. 

each,  or  £2  2s.  for  three  plates;  cards  at  10s.  fid.  each,  or  21s.  for 
three.  An  early  answer  will  oblige,  in  view  of  other  arrangements. 
— I remain,  &c. 

This  circular,  relating  so  essentially  to  a matter  between 
the  photographer  and  each  customer  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  appears  to  an  evening  journalist  fraught  with 
some  degree  of  public  peril,  as  involving  a “ blackmail- 
ing element  ” which  he  should  be  “ sorry  to  think  was 
viewed  with  favour  by  photographers  generally.”  As  the 
real  object  of  the  circular  was  to  offer  a privilege,  rather 
than  to  levy  blackmail,  and  to  provide  an  escape  from  the 
contingent  evil  of  the  negatives  passing  into  irresponsible 
hands,  the  photographer  wrote  an  explanatory  letter  to  the 
journal  in  question,  which  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are 


aware,  yet  published.  After  explaining  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a long  lingering  illness,  he  added: — “If  I die 
this  winter,  my  negatives  and  photographic  ^tock-in-trade 
would  be  disposed  of  somehow  beyond  my  control.  Now 
I have  given  a chance  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
negatives  in  their  own  safe  keeping,  to  do  so  at  a small 
price,  for  many  of  them  are  worth  a good  deal.”  He 
adds: — “There  might  be  another  contingency.  Suppose 
I could  not  pay  my  rent,  my  landlord  would  come  in  and 
seize  my  stock,  and  the  sale  would  then  be  very  promis- 
cuous.” This  explanation  might  possibly  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  misconception  of  the  evening  journal- 
ist ; but  a weekly  satirical  paper  is  more  unreasonably 
severe,  and,  as  a consequence,  less  likely  to  disquiet  the 
public.  He  says  : — 

A well-known  photographer  is  notifying  his  patrons  by  circular 
that,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  negatives  in  his  studio,  he  is 
obliged  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale ; and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  might  make  an  improper  use 
of  them — of  course,  he  would  not  do  such  a thing — he  offers  them  to 
those  who  sat  for  them  at  a stated  price,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
rather  high  one.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  simple- 
minded  creature  that  the  danger  from  which  he  is  so  anxious  to 
protect  his  customers  might  be  more  easily  averted  by  merely 
destroying  the  negatives  instead  of  selling  them  to  their  owners. 
Indeed,  those  unfortunates  might  be  shielded  with  reasonable 
effectiveness  by  receiving  back  their  property  free  of  charge.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  good  man  is  about  to  go  out  of  the  business — 
after  this  he  will  find  that  course  greatly  to  his  advantage — and  in 
the  hurry  of  winding  up  his  affairs  has  mislaid  his  honesty.  It 
would  ruin  a thief  to  find  it. 

The  offensive  remarks  as  to  mislaid  honesty  may  be 
passed  by  in  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  have  been 
made  with  a fuller  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
circumstances.  The  simple  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  a photographer  is  guilty  of  unfair  practice  in 
offering  to  sell  his  negatives  to  the  original  sitters  to  avert 
the  probable  contingency  of  their  distribution  by  sale  into 
various,  and,  possibly,  unscrupulous  hands.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Copyright  Act  are  very  ambiguous  in  relation 
to  the  copyright  in  portraits  commissioned  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  profession.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  any  copyright  accrues  to  any 
one  in  such  portraits;  but  it  is  held  by  some  who  have 
carefully  considered  the  question  that  the  copyright 
becomes  the  property  of  the  sitter.  But  in  either  case 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  pretending  that  the  negative  is 
the  property  of  the  sitter,  any  more  than  the  lithographic 
stone  upon  which  a design  is  printed  by  a lithographer  to 
the  order  of  a customer.  The  contract  between  the  pho- 
tographer und  his  sitter  is  in  all  cases  for  a certain  number 
of  portraits,  and,  these  supplied  and  paid  for,  the  contract 
is  completed.  The  negative  is  an  intermediate  necessary 
aid  in  the  producing  the  portraits  : it  belongs  to  the  pho- 
tographer, and,  of  course,  remains  in  his  hands.  No 
respectable  photographer,  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
estimate  of  the  provisions  of  the  copyright  law,  would 
dream  of  printing  from  such  negatives  to  the  order  of  any 
one  but  the  original  sitter  or  his  legitimate  representa- 
tives ; but  the  possession  and  preservation  of  a stock  of 
such  negatives  become  a valuable  property  as  securing  a 
connection  for  further  orders.  Whilst  the  photographer 
continues  in  the  business,  himself  the  custodian  of  his  nega- 
tives, no  difficulty  need  arise ; but  if  from  any  cause  a 
transfer  of  his  stock  become  necessary,  possible  troubles 
commence.  In  the  voluntary  sale  of  a stock  of  negatives 
most  respectable  photographers  will  have  some  regard  to 
the  probable  trustworthiness  of  the  purchaser  who  is  to 
become  custodian  of  the  portrait  negatives  of  his  sitters ; 
but  he  cannot  have  absolute  certainty  unless  he  made 
conditions  which  would  hamper  the  sale,  and  which 
as  a matter  of  fact  no  one  ever  dreams  of  making. 
In  the  case  of  death  or  seizure  by  a landlord,  the 
sale  would  be,  as  the  photographer  above  quoted  re- 
marks, of  a “ very  promiscuous  ” character.  It  appears, 
then,  that  the  only  absolutely  safe,  fair,  and  unchallenge- 
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able  method  of  disposing  of  negatives  consists  in  offering 
them  to  the  original  sitters,  who  have  a contingent  interest 
in  them.  The  suggestion  that  the  photographer  should 
hand  over  such  negatives  to  his  sitters,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  their  property,  is  of  course  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  negatives  are  not  the  property  of  the  sitter, 
who  neither  ordered  nor  paid  for  negatives  any  more  than 
they  paid  for  cameras.  They  ordered  portraits,  received 
them,  and,  we  hope,  paid  for  them ; but,  except  to  be 
assured  that  they  are  not  misused  to  their  disadvantage, 
have  no  rights  of  ownership  in  them.  The  other  alterna- 
tive which  our  weekly  contemporary  suggests — destroying 
them — is  certainly  within  the  power  of  the  photographer ; 
but  besides  the  absurd  improbability  that  he  should 
destroy  many  hundreds  of  pounds  worth  of  valuable  pro- 
perty, he  would  be  guilty,  in  many  cases,  of  an  .act  of 
vandalism  which  nothing  could  justify.  In  many  cases,  as 
in  that  immediately  under  attention,  the  negatives  are  very 
noble  works  of  art,  which  it  would  be  iconoclasm  of  the 
most  deplorable  kind  to  destroy  them.  In  many  cases  they 
would  be  portraits  of  the  beloved  dead,  and  the  loss  would 
be  beyond  repair.  In  either  case  the  sitters  and  their 
families  have  a strong  interest  in  the  preservation  of  such 
negatives,  and  there  exists  scarcely  one  of  them,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  who  docs  not  regard  the  opportunity 
of  securing  the  negative  from  destruction,  or  straying,  a 
boon  for  which  to  be  grateful,  rather  than  as  impost  of 
black  mail  which  they  must  pay  to  avoid  a more  objection- 
able annoyance. 

A revision  of  the  law  of  copyright  could  scarcely  settle 
the  proprietorship  of  the  negative,  as,  unless  its  cession 
to  the  sitter  were  involved  in  the  contract  and  recognised 
in  the  purchase  money,  the  indisputable  investiture  of  the 
copyright  in  the  sitter  would  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  the  ownership  of  the  negative ; and  if,  by  any  re- 
arrangement of  the  understood  contract  between  the 
photographer  and  his  sitter,  the  negative  passed  into  the 
custody  of  the  latter,  he  would  lind  it  a most  troublesome 
charge,  its  final  injury  or  destruction  being,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  almost  inevitable.  Further,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would,  beyond  a question,  lead  to  an  increase  of 
cost  or  a falling  off  in  quality.  Most  photographers  of 
artistic  ability  spend  more  thought  and  care  upon  pro- 
ducing a portrait  negative  than  are  paid  for  in  the  imme- 
diate commission,  because  they  regard  that  negative  as 
involving  reputation  and  future  income.  If  it  pass  out 
of  the  first  artist’s  hands  to  be  printed  in  future  by  one 
beyond  his  control,  his  hope  of  future  income  is  at  an  end, 
whilst,  so  far  from  gaining  reputation,  he  may  absolutely 
suffer  loss  if  his  name  be  associated  with  the  negative,  from 
the  carelessness  or  incapacity  of  some  incompetent  printer, 
into  whose  hands  his  negative  has  been  placed  to  produce 
cheap  copies. 


THE  PRESS  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 
Amongst  photographers  the  estimate  of  the  general  excel- 
lence of  an  exhibition  will  vary  very  much,  depending  on 
the  special  subjects  of  interest  in  which  each  is  concerned. 
With  one,  progress  in  the  art  would  be  illustrated  by  a 
good  display  of  landscapes  ; whilst  another  would  augur  ill 
for  the  general  advancement  if  the  portraiture  were  poor 
or  commonplace.  The  triumph  of  dry  processes  would 
represent  the  millennium  of  the  art  to  some  ; whilst  to 
others  it  would  seem  “ in  a parlous  state  ” so  long  as  the 
practice  of  permanent  printing  was  the  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  amongst  photographers.  Whatever  may  be  the 
special  views  of  photographers  themselves,  they  are  gene- 
rally interested  in  ascertaining  what  are  the  views  of  intel- 
ligent outsiders  upon  their  annual  exhibitions  ; and  this  they 
may,  to  some  extent,  ascertain  from  the  criticisms  of  the 
press  at  large  when  they  condescend  to  notice  the  display 
of  photographs.  Assuming  that  this  work  were  always 
done  by  capable  art  critics,  their  deliverances  should  be 
very  instructive,  and  photographers  might  at  least  defer 


to  their  judgment  as  to  how  far  artistic  progress  kept  pace 
amongst  the  fraternity  with  the  steps  of  technical  improve- 
ment. Unfortunately,  it  happens  that  such  authoritative 
value  cannot  be  attached  to  these  criticisms.  The  critics 
are  apt  to  run  in  grooves,  and  to  feel  it  safe  to  praise 
either  acknowledged  success,  or  that  which  certain 
schools  consider  success.  The  rule  of  criticism  in  such 
matters  continues  very  much  of  the  character  which  Gold- 
smith set  down  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  included  in  the 
simple  formula,  “ Praise  Pietro  Perrugino,  and  say  that 
the  picture  would  have  been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken 
more  pains.”  But  whilst  some  ol  the  criticisms  on  the 
present  exhibition  are  hasty,  superficial,  inappreciative, 
or  even  misappreciative,  there  is  still  often  much  to  be 
learnt  from  them  by  the  thoughtful  photographer. 

The  fullest,  and  probably  the  best,  daily  press  notice 
appeared  in  a journal  from  which  least  might  have  been 
expected,  the  Morning  Advertiser,  the  organ  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers.  It  will  be  read  with  interest,  but  does  not 
demand  especial  comment.  The  brief  notice  of  the  Daily 
News  was  little  more  than  an  indication  of  the  existence  of 
the  exhibition.  The  Observer  was  more  critical.  Dealing 
with  the  larger  pictures  in  the  Crawshay  competition,  the 
writer  had  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  painful  character 
of  a life-size  literal  transcript  of  the  human  face,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a transcript.  “We  cannot  but  feel,” 
the  writer  says,  “that  the  nearer  is  the  approach  made  to 
imitative  perfection,  the  more  obvious  and  marked  is  the 
distinction  between  this  art  and  that  of  painting  in  its 
nobler  aud  more  intellectual  form.  There  is  apt  to  be 
something  almost  painful  in  a large  life-sized  reproduction 
of  human  features  ; and  we  seem  to  lose  the  expression  of 
a face,  as  we  do  that  of  a natural  scene,  while  we  are 
engaged  in  tracing  the  fidelity  of  transfer  of  every  detail. 
The  further  we  descend  into  particulars  the  more  do  we 
feel  the  want  of  that  artistic  spirit  of  order  which  marshals 
the  facts  of  a subject,  and  so  presents  them  to  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  as  to  convey  to  him  the  same  impression 
that  the  facts  themselves  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the 
artist."  All  the  force  of  these  remarks  is  manifestly 
directed  against  such  pictures  in  the  form  of  untouched 
photography,  without  the  softening,  harmonizing  touches 
of  the  artist,  beyond  a question  necessary  in  photographs 
of  this  size.  Referring  to  the  resources  available  to  the 
photographer  for  ameliorating  photographic  crudities,  the 
writer  commends  Mrs.  Cameron’s  alleged  practice  of 
placing  the  sitter  out  of  focus  so  as  to  secure  the  general 
effect  of  light  and  shadow  rather  than  a perfect  rendering  of 
a perfect  texture  of  the  skin.  The  device  in  question  has 
its  valuable  uses,  but  is  surely  a fault  rather  than  a virtue 
where  it  is  applied  to  all  faces,  and  so  loses  the  delicate 
and  sweet  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  young  beauty,  as  well 
as  the  rugose  or  wrinkled  texture  of  skin  to  which  time  or 
nature  has  been  less  iudulgent.  For  a judicious  applica- 
tion of  this  device  we  might  refer  the  reader  to  some  of 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  pictures.  Where  the  skin  is  of  fine  tex- 
ture it  is  finely  rendered ; but  where,  as  in  the  portrait  of 
an  eminent  tragedian,  the  face  is  deeply  pitted  with  small 
pox,  the  merciless  sunlight  is  not  brought  to  focus  on  the 
skin  : it  is  just  sufficiently  near  focus  to  give  the  general- 
ized suggestion  of  texture,  without  rendering  every  scar 
with  minute  literalness;  but  there  is  nothing  smudgy  or 
fuzzy  in  the  general  result,  as  there  is  in  many  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  lady  in  question.  The  Observer  thinks  it 
fortunate  that  there  are  no  more  “composition  pictures,” 
which  “ are  apt  to  be  a weak  kind  of  masquerading  and 
sham  sentiment,  as  in  Mrs.  Cameron’s  ‘ King  Henry,’  and 
the  4 Children  playing  at  saying  prayers  for  their  father 
at  sea.’  ” It  is  a device  as  unfair  as  it  is  stale,  to  measure 
a thing  by  its  failures.  In  the  best  examples  of  photo- 
graphic composition  the  critic  sees  no  suggestion  of  mas- 
querading, and  is  apt  to  accept  the  result  as  a copy  of  a 
painting. 

Mrs.  Cameron  exercises  the  critics  considerably.  The 
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Sta7idard  assigns  her  portraits  the  highest  place,  for  the  very 
odd  reason  that  they  most  resemble  something  they  are 
not.  He  does  not  judge  them  from  an  independent  stand- 
point, and  test  them  by  the  legitimate  standard  of  their 
truth  to  nature,  without  violating  the  canons  of  art ; but 
likes  them  because  “ they  best  realize  the  style  of  the  best 
painters,”  and  call  to  mind  “pictures  of  the  old  schools.” 
The  excellences  of  the  best  painters,  in  so  far  as  they 
consist  of  fine  composition,  arrangement,  and  light  and 
shade,  are  qualities  desirable  in  all  forms  of  portraiture  ; 
but  the  realization  of  the  special  qualities  of  a master,  such 
as  roughness  of  handling,  broad,  sketchy,  or  suggestive 
treatment,  rather  than  minute,  perfectly  made  out  work, 
is  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  of  photography  ; and  the 
imitation  of  the  accidental  qualities,  such  as  the  loss  of 
detail  and  general  deterioration  through  the  destructive 
action  of  time,  is  surely  a fault  of  a grave  kind.  The 
phrase  used  by  the  critic,  we  believe,  precisely  indicates 
the  cause  and  character  of  the  defect  in  Mrs.  Cameron’s 
work.  She  imitates  the  style  of  painters  past  and  present, 
and  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters  rather  than  nature  ; 
and,  with  much  undeniable  artistic  quality,  her  pictures 
are  too  often  far  short  of  what,  with  a truer  standard  in 
her  mind,  she  would  make  them.  The  critics,  who  have 
for  a long  time  flattered  Mrs.  Cameron,  often  seeing 
artistic  profundity  where  there  was  only  confusion,  have 
begun  to  tire  of  the  slovenliness  of  execution,  accidental 
or  intentional.  The  Times , in  speaking  of  the  portrait 
(fine  in  many  respects)  of  Miss  Bateman,  to  which  the 
line  from  Tennyson,  “ Urania  speaks  with  darkened 
brow,”  is  attached,  says  : — “The  aptness  of  the  quotation 
cannot  be  denied,  for  the  brow  of  Urania  is  so  remark- 
ably dark  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  separate 
it  from  the  background  of  flowing  hair  and  the  over- 
hanging boughs  beneath  which  Urania  stands.  Distinct- 
ness is  surely  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  a photo- 
graph. In  large  breadths  of  landscape  and  composition 
pictures  this  is  a quality  undoubtedly  difficult  of 
attainment  with  the  camera,  but  we  confess  we  should 
not  be  inclined  to  allow  this  excuse  to  portraiture.  The 
colour  in  which  photography  appeals  to  the  eye  is  not  in 
itself  pleasing,  though,  of  course,  this  is  far  less  apparent 
in  some  instances  than  in  others;  but  when  to  this 
unavoidable  defect  is  added  a slovenliness  of  execution 
(whether  from  accident  or  design),  then,  we  submit,  the 
photograph  is  lacking  in  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  good 
photography.  There  is  apparently  a growing  tendency 
towards  this  style  of  work  among  amateurs,  which  we  fail 
to  notice  among  their  professional  brethren,  and  it  is  on 
this  hint  we  venture  to  speak.” 

We  scarcely  think  that  there  would  be  many  followers 
of  this  style ; but  we  have  devoted  more  space  than  is, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  point  its  error,  because  many  of 
these  pictures  have  received  much  undiscriminating  praise 
on  the  ground  that  they  resembled  old  masters,  and  this 
praise  might  tempt  other  students  into  the  same  path.  The 
glory  of  photography  is,  that  it  can  render  with  atruth,  deli- 
cacy, and  minuteness,  details  beyond  the  skill  of  the  painter 
to  realize  ; and  to  forego  these  special  qualities,  and  emulate 
others  in  which  it  must  at  best  produce  second-rate  imita- 
tions, is  a folly  which  will  not,  we  hope,  find  many 
disciples  amongst  earnest  photographic  students. 

The  limes  critic  is  generally  appreciative  and  just  to  the 
pictures  in  Suffolk  Street,  and  the  review  which  appeared 
iu  our  last  was  doubtless  read  with  interest. 


MR.  STILLMAN’S  COLLODIO-BROMIDE 
POWDER. 

Referring  to  the  preparation  of  collodio-bromide  of  silver 
in  a dry  powder  for  keeping,  analogous  to  Mr.  Kennett’s 
pellicle,  we  find  in  Anthony's  Bulletin  the  following 
details : — 

“Without  recounting  the  different  mode3  of  working 
and  compounding  emulsions,  we  will  content  ourselve 


with  stating  that  Mr.  Stillman,  after  making  his  emulsion, 
dries  it,  removes  from  it  all  free  nitrate  of  silver  and  all 
other  soluble  substances  which  might  act  prejudicially  to 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  plates,  and  then  reduces  the 
material  to  a powder.  This  is  put  up  in  light-tight 
bottles,  and  can  be  sent  everywhere  by  mail.  For  use 
this  powder  must  be  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  seventeen 
grains  to  an  ounce,  of  a proper  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol.  Albumenized  glass,  being  already  prepared,  is 
coated  with  the  above  solution  in  the  ordinary  way  (in  a 
dark  room,  of  course),  the  plates  stood  up  to  dry,  and 
that  is  all.  When  dry  they  are  ready  for  use,  the  person 
about  to  use  them  having  been  perfectly  relieved  from  all 
trouble  with  silver  bath,  all  trouble  from  washing,  from 
all  mess  and  inconvenience.  The  plates  keep,  with  proper 
care,  any  length  of  time,  and  may,  as  we  think,  be  deve- 
loped at  any  time  after  exposure. 

“ Mr.  Stillman  is  very  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject  of 
photography,  and  has  come  to  this  country  with  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  this  new  article  to  our  young  men, 
anticipating  for  his  favourite  pursuit  a great  and  gratifying 
extension,  by  thus  eliminating  from  the  practice  of  dry 
plate  photography  most  of  its  unattractive  details.” 

Dwetbiugs  of  jSoxuttHS. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Architectural  Gallery,  Conduit  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Stiller,  F.C.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes 
of  a former  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Sir  Thomas 

G.  A.  Parkyns,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Burton,  F.  H.  Chaffin,  J.  Hawke, 
J.  C.  Heaviside,  D.  L.  Mundy,  J.  W.  Smith,  W.  Street, 

H.  P.  Swaine,  E.  Viles,  A.  W.  Wilson,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe, 
A.  Ford  Smith,  J.  M.  Young,  R.  C.  Murray,  V.  Heath,  J.  S. 
Catford.  W.  Nicholson,  C.  Ferranti. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  members  on  the  excellence 
and  success  of  the  exhibition  j u«t  closed,  and  added  that,  in  addition 
to  its  other  advantages,  he  thought  it  might  be  credited  with 
directly  or'indirectly  obtaining  for  the  Society  the  nineteen  new 
members  whose  names  had  been  proposed.  From  various  causes  of 
delay  and  hurry,  the  first  catalogue  did  not  contain  all  the  names  ; 
but  the  second  edition  contained  the  names  of  103  exhibitors. 
Altogether  he  thought  that  in  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  they 
carried  out  a very  important  function  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  as  Treasurer,  stated  that  the 
complete  accounts  of  the  Exhibition  were  not  yet  ready,  but  he 
might  state,  in  general  terms,  that  the  receipts  had  been  £55  14s., 
and  that  the  expenses  would  not  exceed  that  sum  by  more  than  from 
£20  to  £25 ; so  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Society  for  admission 
for  members  and  their  fiiends,  and  the  catalogues  distributed, 
would  not  exceed  £25,  a sum  he  thought  well  spent. 

Mr.  Chambers  wished  for  one  or  two  explanations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exhibition.  The  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  any 
precise  statements,  were,  it  was  understood,  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year ; he  wished  to  know  how  it  was  that  certain 
coloured  pictures  were  accepted.  There  were  also  frames  of  cards 
and  cabinet  pictures  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  last  year,  no  abandonment  of  which  had  been  published, 
and  were  still  presumably  in  existence. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  coloured  work,  being  in  a 
frame  with  other  interesting  work,  got  admitted  to  some  extent 
by  accident;  but,  in  truth,  no  conditions  had  been  published. 

' Mr.  Walter  Bird  said  that  the  absence  of  conditions  was  an 
undoubted  inconvenience.  His  own  firm  had  been  put  to  serious 
inconvenience  by  preparing  contributions  which  they  found  were 
not  admissible.  He  thought  in  future  such  conditions  should  be 
made  quite  clear. 

The  Secretary  said  that  this  year  everything  had  been  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  hanging  committee,  who  had  used  their  own 
discretion. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  asked  if  the  circular  of  the  Society,  referring 
to  the  Crawshay  prizes,  accurately  stated  the  conditions.  He 
believed  that  one  prize  was  awarded  wrongly  if  the  announcement 
issued  by  the  Society  was  correct,  as  the  conditions  in  that 
announcement  were  not  the  same  as  those  upon  which  he  under- 
stood the  awards  had  been  made. 
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The  Secretary  said  that  he  issued  the  circular  by  request  of 
the  President,  and  the  conditions  were  copied  from  a back  number 
of  the  Society’s  Journal.  He  was  not  aware  that  these  conditions 
had  been  altered,  and  an  error  in  dimensions  of  faces  having 
occurred  in  the  circular,  Mr.  Pritchard,  in  a letter  to  the  News, 
corrected  it,  and  he  understood  him  that  in  other  respects  it  was 
correct.  Mr.  Pritchard  also  thought  the  matter  of  small  import- 
ance, as  the  issue  of  the  circular  was  too  late  to  affect  the  production 
of  competing  pictures.  He  had,  however,  sent  out  post  cards,  and 
taken  other  means  to  correct  the  error  in  dimensions. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  if  the  circular  was  correct  in  stating  that 
worked-up  prints  would  be  disqualified,  he  wished  to  express  his 
protest  against  one  award. 

The  Secretary  said  that  this  was  a question  altogether  for 
Mr.  Crawshav  and  his  jury.  The  Society  had  no  control  in  the 
matter  whatever,  and  not  even  official  knowledge  of  the  results. 

Mr.  John  Chaffin  read  a paper  on  the  production  of  life-size 
heads,  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Hooper  asked  if  the  lens  used  had  any  arrangement  for 
diffusion  of  focus,  as  the  pictures  seemed  to  possess  great  depth 
of  definition ; and  he  wished  to  ask  the  distance  between  the  lens 
and  sitter.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Chaffin 
to  read  a paper,  also  asked  him  to  bring  one  of  the  negatives  with 
him. 

Mr.  Chaffin  said  the  lens  had  no  arrangement  to  produce  dif- 
fusion of  focus,  but  it  had  no  veiy  sharp  focus  anywhere,  and  was 
well  suited  for  large  heads.  The  distance  between  lens  and  sitter, 
so  far  as  he  remembered,  was  about  four  feet,  and  as  in  one  case 
the  size — seven  inches — was  larger  than  life,  the  distance  between 
lens  and  plate  was  still  greater. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  said  the  developer 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Chaffin  was  one  which  he  had  already  pub- 
lished, consisting  of  sulphate  and  ammonia-sulphate  of  iron  and 
a little  copper  salt. 

Mr.  Chaffin,  in  answer  to  a question,  said  he  used  gelatine  in 
preference  to  albnmen  for  a preliminary  coating,  because  the 
fatter  was  supposed  to  injure  the  bath,  lie  found  it  recommended 
in  one  of  the  Year-Books. 

Mr.  Hart  said  albumen  and  gelatine,  being  colloid  substances, 
could  not  reach  the  bath  if  the  plate  were  properly  covered  with 
collodion,  and  none  of  the  preliminary  coating  extended  to  the 
edges  or  back. 

Mr.  11.  P.  Robinson  said  as  the  mention  of  manufacturers’ 
names  had  been  freely  introduced,  he  might,  without  impropriety, 
suggest  to  Mr.  Chaffin  that  if  he  used  one  of  Dallmeyer's  7 or  81) 
lenses  he  would  be  able  very  materially  to  reduce  the  time  of 
sitting.  He  would  find  them  much  more  rapid  than  the  lens  he 
described. 

Mr.  Chaffin  had  seen  one  of  these  lenses  used  in  Hull,  and 
the  exposure  was  longer  than  his  own. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  in  his  hands  the  exposure  was  very  much 
less  than  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chaffin.  He  never  thought  of 
giving  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  seconds. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chaffin, 

Mr.  E.  Viles  read  a paper  on  “ Photography  away  from  Home,” 
which  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Mr.  Blanchard  pointed  out  that  where  negatives  were  intensi- 
fied with  iodine,  pyrogallic  acid,  and  silver,  they  w ere  apt,  during 
long  printing,  to  become  exceedingly  dense  and  hard,  from  the 
action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver  formed. 

Mr.  S.  Fry  referred  to  the  undoubted  advantages  of  the  albumen 
substratum  where  it  was  fairly  tried,  the  chief  error  of  those  who 
failed  being,  he  believed,  that  they  used  too  much  albnmen.  As 
to  iodine,  he  had  used  it  for  years.  Negatives  taken  abroad  had 
a little  of  the  iodine  solution  poured  over  them,  and  if,  on 
examination  at  home,  they  were  found  to  need  more  intensity, 
they  were  simpiv  placed  in  the  light  for  half-an-hour.  For  wash- 
ing" plates  and  washing  prints,  on  first  removing  them  from  the 
fixing  bath  as  well,  he  found  nothing  so  good  as  a very  fine 
watering  rose.  . 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  had  tried  tne  albumen  substratum  carefully, 
but  with  no  good  results  whatever. 

Mr.  W.  T.  W ilkinson  had  used  the  albumen  substratum  for 
five  years,  and  would  not  like  to  give  it  up.  It  saved  trouble, 
gave  cleaner  results,  and  avoided  all  risk  of  losing  the  film.  He 
used  the  white  of  one  egg  to  sixty  ounces  of  w'ater. 

Mr.  Chaffin  thought  a common  cause  of  failure  in  using  pre- 
liminary coatings  was  not  taking  care  that  this  coating  wras  quite 
dry.  If  the  plate  were  held  before  the  fire,  even  when  it  appeared 
dry,  it  would  often  be  seen  that  there  had  been  some  moisture. 


Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  outdoor  work,  always  carried  a spirit  lamp 
to  dry  the  plates  before  coating. 

Mr.  Bedford,  in  reply  to  the  Chair,  said  he  had  never  tried 
preliminary  coatings,  nor  wooden  baths  lined  with  india-rubber, 
lie  generally  used  a glass  bath,  but  had  used  ebonite  without  any 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Howard  had  used  ebonite  for  five  years  without  trouble. 
When  the  surface  got  rough,  or  cracked-looking,  a piece  of 
sharpening  stone  easily  rubbed  it  smooth.  He  had  not  succeeded 
with  a substratum  ; specks,  spots,  and  stains  resulting  from  its  use. 

A Member  suggested  that  most  of  the  troubles  resulted  from 
not  using  fresh  eggs. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smyth  used  albumen  with  perfect  success.  He 
adopted  a plan  of  coating  recommended  by  Mr.  Swan  in  the 
Y ear-Book.  which  he  found  the  best  method. 

Mr.  Wf.uge  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  apply  the  albumen 
solution  whilst  the  plate  was  wet.  A solution  containing  the 
white  of  one  egg,  with  thirty  ounces  of  water,  applied  so,  prac- 
tically gave  a coating  like  a solution  with  one  egg  in  sixty  ounces, 
and  saved  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Davis  powered  a little  on  the  plate,  and  spread  it  with  a 
glass  rod. 

Mr.  Viles  said  at  one  time  he  objected  to  the  preliminary 
coating,  but  on  one  occasion  the  film  of  a beautiful  negative 
floating  off  as  he  washed  it,  he  resolved  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
of  applying  a preliminary  coating.  He  had  tried  all  the  plans  he 
had  just  heard  recommended;  but  none  he  thought  so  easy  and 
so  efficient  as  the  use  of  the  Blanchard  brush,  applying  the  thinnest 
possible  coating. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Viles,  and  the  reading  of  a letter 
from  the  new  Belgium  Society,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  fifteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Hall,  5,  St.  Andrew  Sqnare,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
4th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Ross,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  general  and  previous  ordinary  meetings 
were  read  and  passed,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Nisbet,  James  Livingston, 
John  Dick,  John  Eno,  Robert  Russell,  and  Charles  Moxon  were 
admitted  ordinary  members. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report : — 

Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  for 
the  Year  ending  November,  1874. 

“In  presenting  this,  the  fourteenth  Annual  Report,  your 
Council  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  on  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  Society.  During  the  past  year  the 
Society  has  maintained  its  character  as  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  useful  institutions  in  connection  with  photography. 

“ During  the  year  there  have  been  held  nine  ordinary  meetings, 
six  outdoor  meetings,  and  five  popular  evenings  ; all  of  which 
were  well  attended,  and  were  characterised  by  fully  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  usefulness. 

“ At  the  ordinary  meetings  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 

1.  ‘Experiences  in  Outdoor  Photography,’  by  Serjeant-Major 
Perry.  2.  ‘ Progressive  Results  of  the  Past  Session,’  by  Dr.  J. 
Nicol.  3.  ‘Action  of  Nitrate  of  Baryta  on  the  Nitrate  Bath,’ by 
Mr.  Tunny  (two  communications).  4.  ‘ On  the  Preparation  of 
Permanent  Sensitized  Paper,’  by  Mr.  Turnbull.  5.  ‘Improved 
Lamp  for  Sciopticon,’ by  Mr.  Turnbull.  6.  ‘On  Polarized  Light,’ 
by  Dr.  J.  Nicol,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Oilmour.  7.  ‘ First  Notes  of 
some  Experiments  upon  the  Effect  of  Sunlight  on  the  Colours  of 
Pigments,  with  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Propriety  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies  Discussing  Artistic  Questions,’  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Bow'.  8.  ‘ Landscape  Photography  : Its  Pleasure  and  Profits,’  by 
Mr.  W.  Neilson.  9.  ‘ Remarks  on  Dry  Plates,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Lieut.  Abney’s  Beer  Process,’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. 
10.  ‘ Spirit  of  the  Journals  ’ (two  communications),  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Davies.  11.  ‘On  the  Beer  and  Albumen  Process,’  by  Mr. 
Turnbull.  12.  ‘Result  of  Experiments  with  Dry  Plates  Fumed 
with  Ammonia,’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies. 

“ The  five  popular  meetings  consisted  of— 1.  * Demerara  and  Its 
People :’  lecturer,  Dr.  Nicol.  2.  ‘ Series  of  Views  in  North 

Wales:’  lecturer,  Dr.  Nicol.  3.  ‘India:  Its  People,  Scenery, 
and  Antiquities,’  by  Dr.  Hunter.  4.  ‘ Series  of  Views  of  American 
Scenery,’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies.  5.  ‘ China  and  the  Chinese,’  by 
Mr.  J.  Thomson. 

“The  outdoor  meetings  were  held  at — 1.  Winton  Castle. 

2.  Ravelston.  3.  Aimsfield  Park,  Haddington.  4.  East  Linton, 
Hailes  Castle,  Whittinghame,  and  Biel  House.  5.  Collinton 
Glen  and  neighbourhood.  (!.  A second  visit  to  Ravelston. 

. « It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Society  has  shown  its  usual 
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amount  of  vitality,  and  done  a good  share  of  thoroughly  practical 
work.  During  the  year  the  Society  has  been,  subjected  to  the 
usual  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  its  members, , there  having 
seceded  from  its  ranks  thirty,  and  been  added  to  the  roll  seventy- 
four,  leaving  a present  membership  of  two  hundred:  and  seventy- 
seven,  showing  an  increase  of  forty-four  members  ; the  number 
being  last  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  ' From  the 
Treasurer’s  Report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society  is  not,  apparently,  in  a very  satisfactory  position.  For 
this  there  are  two  reasons.  First,  it  has  been  a custom  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Society  to  let  the  accounts  that  were  not 
rendered  till  after  the  general  meeting  in  November  lie  over  till 
the  succeeding  session.  This  informality  your  Council  consider 
wrong  in  principle,  and  have  therefore  included  the  whole 
liabilities  of  the  Society  up  to  date.  Secondly,  there  has  been 
a considerable  exceptional  outlay  for  apparatus,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  the  popular  evenings,  which,  of  course,  will  not  occur  again 
for  many  years  ; and  they  have  every  confidence  that  the  report 
of  next  year  will  show  that  the  Society  is  in  a healthy  and  pros- 
perous condition. 

“ The  following  donations  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
viz.: — From  Messrs.  Polton  and  Son,  of  London,  seventy-four 
photographs.  From  Serjeant-Major  Ferry,  six  photographs. 
From  Captain  Horatio  Ross,  a carbon  enlargement  of  a study  of 
dead  game.  From  Mr.  John  Murray  Gartshore,  of  Ravelston,  five 
volumes  photographic  journals ; also  a handsome  book-case  in 
carved  oak,  a portion  of  the  library  at  Ravelst< m,  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Sir  W.  Scott.  From  the  family  of  the  late 
James  Wood,  an  original  copy  of  Rejlander’s  celebrated  picture  of 
the  ‘Two  Ways  of  Life.’  From  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Montreal, 
thirteen  photographs.  From  Mr.  Yerbury,  two  photographs  of 
Biel  House. 

“ Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a series  of  popular  evenings, 
which  your  Council  believe  will  meet  with  general  approval ; and 
they  confidently  anticipate  that  the  future  of  the  Society  will  at 
least  equal  its  past.  (Signed) 

“ R.  G.  Muir,  President. 

“ C.  Sinclair,  Hon.  Sec.” 

The  Treasurer  also  read  his  financial  statement,  and  explained 
at  length  that  the  apparent  shortcoming  in  the  funds  arose  from 
the  alteration  of  the  termination  of  the  financial  year,  and  an 
exceptional  outlay  for  apparatus,  &c.,  for  the  popular  evenings. 

Mr.  Dobie,  in  moving  the  approval  of  both  the  reports,  spoke 
of  the  good  the  Society  had  already  done,  but  urged  the  members 
generally  to  greater  efforts  in  furnishing  matter  for  the  ordinary 
meetings,  as  he  felt  quite  sure  that  if  every  one  would  only  do  his 
duty  in  that  direction,  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  would  be 
much  increased, 

The  reports  were  unanimously  approved. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  following  office- 
bearers:— President  — Dr.  John  Thomson.  Vice-President — 

R.  IL  Bow.  Treasurer — Thomas  Pringle.  Hon.  Secretary — 
E.  R.  Yerbury,  3,  Hanover  Street.  Corresponding  Secretary — 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  4,  Dundas  Street.  Auditor — A.  T.  Niven. 
Lecturer — Dr.  John  Nicol.  Members  of  Council  in  room  of  those 
retiring  by  rotation — R.  G.  Muir,  Alexander  Matheson,  David 
Aird,  John  Bashford,  and  James  Howie,  .Tun. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davies,  seconded  by  Mr.  Panton,  it  was 
resolved  that  in  future  candidates  for  admission  as  ordinary  mem- 
bers be  required  to  deposit  with  the  Secretary  the  amount  of  their 
annual  subscription,  along  with  their  application,  such  deposit  to 
be  returned  in  case  of  non-election. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  thankihg  the  members  for  his  election  to  the 
office  of  President,  said : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I rise  to  thank  you  for  the  honourable  position 
in  which  you  have  placed  me,  by  your  votes  this  evening,  as 
President  of  the  Society  ; and  my  thanks  are  all  the  more  sincere 
and  heartfelt  on  account  of  the  handsome  manner  in  which  you 
have  conferred  that  honour,  having  been  unanimous  in  your 
election.  But  whilst  I thus  thank  you,  I cannot  at  the  same  time 
congratulate  yon  on  the  choice  which  you  have  made,  for  I feel, 
and  very  painfully  too,  my  own  unfitness  for  the  office,  and  I am 
persuaded  that  you  might  have  made  a much  better  selection  from 
among  the  other  members  of  the  Society.  When  1 look  around 
me  I could  point  out  several,  who  are  men  of  talent,  with  refined 
taste  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  who  combine  with  these 
qualifications  an  ease,  grace,  and  pleasantry  in  giving  expression 
to  their  thoughts,  with  the  happy  knack  of  being  able  to  throw  in 
a touch  of  humour  on  fitting  occasions,  so  as  to  soften  the  hard- 
ness and  rigidity  attendant  on  scientific  discussion  ; just  as  the 
photographer  can,  by  an  experienced  and  artful  touch,  soften  down 


his  picture  when  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  is  too 
strongly  marked.  These  members  have  also  an  intimate 

acquaintance  with  photographic  literature,  and  possess  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  those  sciences  on  which  are  -based 
the  principles  of  our  beautiful  art,  as  well  as  show  great 
manipulative  skill  and  dexterity  in  working  cut  the 

details  of  the  various  practical  processes.  But  the  choice  has 
been  made,  and  it  now  rests  with  us  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  job. 
On  mv  part  I promise  to  place  myself  entirely  at  the  service  of  the 
Society ; and  I hope  that  with  the  co-operation  of,  and  the 
assistance  which  I expect  to  receive  from,  the  able  staff  of  office- 
bearers (who  are  really  the  working  men)  we  shall  be  able  to 
pull  through  the  ensuing  year.  I am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope 
for  this  favourable  result  from  the  experience  I acquired  when 
attending  your  meetings  last  session.  1 had  then  the  satisfaction 
and  gratification  of  witnessing  that  your  general  business  and 
discussions  were  conducted  in  a quiet,  orderly,  and  gentlemanly 
manuer,  giving  no  occasion  for  the  interference  of  the  President, 
but  rendering  his  office  almost  a sinecure.  1 hope  that  there  may 
be  as  little  reason  for  action  on  my  part  during  the  session  on 
which  we  have  entered.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I have  to  request* 
favour  of  you,  and  that  is,  that  all  of  you  put  forth  a strong  effort 
to  advance  the  progress  of  our  favourite  art,  and,  by  contributing 
largely  to  the  general  fund  of  photographic  knowledge,  not  only 
to  maintain  our  Society  in  the  high  position  which  it  has  taken 
among  the  kindred  institutions  of  this  country,  but  to  raise  it  a 
step  or  two  higher  in  the  scale  of  excellence  and  rank.” 

Mr.  Yerbury  then  said  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I rise  to  thank  you  for  the  very  high  honour 
conferred  upon  and  confidence  placed  in  me,  in  appointing 
me  to  so  high  a position  in  this  Society — a Society  so  large,  whose 
influence  is  not  confined  to  the  name  it  bears,  but  to  its  world- 
wide influence  ; and  to  hold  so  high  a position  in  such  a Society  is, 
I assure  you,  gentlemen,  an  honour  I feel  proud  of. 

“ I thank  you  also  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  placing 
so  much  of  the  Society’s  interest  in  my  hands — an  honour  I shall 
strive  to  merit  by  careful  attention  to  the  duties  devolving  upon 
me.  1 enter  upon  the  task  of  the  secretaryship  with  some  amount 
of  timidity,  knowing  the  very  large  amount  of  work  that  is 
involved  in  it.  I go  forward  in  the  confidence  that  I have  in 
my  fellow  office-bearers,  whose  co-operation  I feel  certain  of 
from  the  experience  I have  had  in  the  past  while  a member  of 
Council.  I trust,  therefore,  with  their  good  support  to  fulfil  the 
duties  to  the  the  satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

“ Accept,  then,  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  very  great  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  and  rest  assured  nothing  will  be  left 
undone  by  me  that  will  help  to  promote  the  interest,  prosperity, 
and  reputation  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.” 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  given  to  the  retiring  office-bearers, 
council,  and  chairman,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  was 
held  at  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday,  November  4th,  Mr. 
Ganly  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board,  vice 
Mr.  Bird,  elected  chairman.  The  Relief  Sub-Committee  read 
their  report,  which  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon 
the  minutes.  To  induce  photographers  in  the  provinces  to  become 
local  secretaries,  it  was  resolved  “ that  a commission  of  ten  per 
cent,  be  allowed  to  local  secretaries  upon  all  subscriptions  and 
donations  collected  by  them.” 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  following  'gentlemen  had 
promised  donations  of  photographs  for  the  Art  Union  Distribution, 
viz. : — Mr.  Bedford,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  W.  England.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Messrs.  Fradelle  and  Marshall,  A.  and  G.  Taylor  (at  least  <£1(J 
worth  of  their  Albert  Memorial  series,  as  well  as  a donation), 
Spencer,  Sawyer,  Bird,  and  Co.  (two  of  their  30x24  enlargements 
in  the  exhibition),  A.  and  J.  Bool,  Mr.  A.  Ford  Smith  (a  framed 
photograph  like  No.  49  in  the  exhibition,  and  some  other  land- 
scape), Mr.  J.  M.  Young  (any  photographs  in  this  or  previous 
exhibitions  the  Board  may  select),  Mr.  H.  Whitfield  (the  three 
framed  pictures,  Nos.  76,  77, 78,  in  the  exhibition,  and  six  landscape 
photographs),  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  Mr.  J.  Brier,  Jun.  (eight  12X10 
landscapes,  received),  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Branfell,  Mr.  F.  Howard, 
Lieut. -Col.  Roche,  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  Messrs.  S.  and  E.  White, 
Rouch  and  Co.,  Russell  and  Sons,  Mr.  Werge  (No.  215  in  the 
exhibition),  and  Mr.  E.  Fox ; so  that  there  was  every  indication 
of  a successful  drawing. 

The  form,  date,  and  place  of  general  meeting  were 
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then  discussed,  the  Board  being  of  opinion  that  after  the  election 
of  officers,  &c.,  it  v ould  be  as  well  if  some  kind  of  an  entertain- 
ment could  be  arranged.  Several  of  the  members  present  were 
able  to  promise  for  themselves  and  friends  assistance  towards  an 
entertainment.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  general  meeting,  to 
be  held  in  January  next,  after  the  despatch  of  business  shall 
resolve  itself  into  a converzatione,  and  that  the  prizes  in  the  Art 
Union  distribution  shall  be  exhibited,  together  with  a lantern 
exhibition,  and  a musical  entertainment  to  be  provided  by 
members  and  friends.  Art  Union  tickets  to  admit  to  this 
entertainment,  as  well  as  giving  a chance  in  the  drawing. 

Mr.  Ganly  then  vacated  the  chair  (which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Ashman)  and  tendered  his  resignation  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  on  account  of  leaving  England  for  India. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  expressed  his  regret  at  losing  Mr.  Ganly, 
as  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Association  since  it  had  first 
started.  At  the  same  time  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Ganly  would  like  his 
appointment  in  India,  and  would  have  a pleasant  journey.  A vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ganly  was  carried  by  acclamation,  all  members 
wishing  him  God  speed  on  his  journey. 

Mr.  Ganly  thanked  the  members  for  their  kindness,  and  said 
that  although  he  had  resigned  his  office,  he  was  still  a member  of 
the  P.  B.  A.  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 


Photographic  Section  of  tiie  American  Institute.* 
At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
Institute  Mr.  II.  J.  Newton  read  a paper  on  “ A Rapid  Dry 
Process  ” (see  p.  500,  Oct.  16). 

Mr.  Mason. — Before  Mr.  Chapman  went  into  the  country,  I 
called  one  evening  at  the  Rutherfurd  Observatory  to  close  up 
some  astronomical  work,  and  found  him  experimenting  with 
collodions  with  his  actinometer.  which  he  exhibited  here  some 
years  ago ; and  among  the  samples  he  was  trying  a collodion 
containing  chloride  according  to  a formula  given  by  Mr.  Newton. 
He  did  not  tell  me  the  exact  formula,  but  found  the  collodion  was 
not  so  sensitive  as  the  collodion  which  he  used  for  star  work. 

The  President. — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  for  in-door 
work  the  chloride  is  as  advantageous  as  it  is  for  dry  plates. 
Whatever  collodion  Mr.  Chapman  may  have  been  trying,  he  uses 
a collodion  very  near  that  formula  without  the  chloride,  and  he 
uses  no  iodide  nor  bromide  except  cadmium.  The  proper  way  to 
test  it  would  be  to  make  a collodion  with  the  same  chemicals, 
some  without  the  chloride  and  some  with,  and,  in  trying  the  two, 
to  flow  the  plate  half  with  one  sample  and  half  with  the  other, 
and  expose  them  together. 

Mr.  Mason. — This  method  of  working  with  the  scale  I consider 
an  important  test.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago 
I read  a paper  in  which  I claimed  that  we  must  fall  back  on 
artificial  light,  where  we  can  get  a constant  amount  of  actinic 
force,  because  there  are  changes  on  a perfectly  clear  day  caused 
by  varying  strata  in  the  atmosphere  containing  absorbents,  which 
change  the  nacure  of  the  light  materially. 

Mr.  Parkhurst.— How  rapidly  would  such  changes  occur? 

Mr.  Mason. — Within  a very  few  minutes.  I have  observed  a 
very  material  change  in  the  course  of  five  minute*. 

Mr.  Parkhurst. — I have  found  when  making  photometric 
observations  of  the  stars  on  evenings  which  were  apparently  per- 
fectly clear,  that  there  would  sometimes  be  very  appreciable 
changes  in  their  brilliancy  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  B Gardner. — I have  tried  the  collodion  from  the 
formula  given,  and  it  worked  quicker  than  the  collodion  I had 
been  using,  and  consequently  I have  used  it  ever  since.  I did  not 
in  any  instance  use  any  iodine,  but  found  that  the  collodion 
invariably  changed  its  colour  to  a certain  extent,  and  there  was 
no  need  of  colouring  with  iodine. 

Mr.  Thomas. — If  your  cotton  was  fumed  you  would  require 
the  iodine. 

Mr.  Gardner  — If  the  colour  is  light  it  works  well ; it  is  a light 
straw  colour,  and  grows  darker. 

The  President. — I have  some  which  has  been  made  nearly  a 
month,  and  it  is  as  white  as  water. 

Mr.  Chisholm. — The  way  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
my  collodion  is,  to  dissolve  the  cotton  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
reserving  a certain  portion  of  the  alcohol  for  dissolving  the  salt — 
the  iodide  or  bromide.  They  keep  perfectly  white  for  a year  in 
that  way ; but  when  they  are  put  together,  the  next  day  they  are 
straw  colour,  and  keep  growing  darker.  I inquired  of  Mr. 
Anthony  the  cause  of  it,  and  he  says  that  if  you  dissolve  cotton  in 
alcohol  and  ether  it  will,  in  time,  become  acid,  but  will  not  show 
it  until  you  put  the  iodide  with  it.  It  keeps  turning  red  after 
putting  them  together. 

* Anthony’s  Bulletin. 


Mr.  Thomas. — It  ought  not  to  with  cadmium. 

Mr.  Chisholm. — I used  Anthony’s  No.  1 cotton,  and  the  ether 
was  made  expressly  to  order  for  me,  and  there  was  no  alcohol 
with  it. 

Mr.  Thomas. — If  you  want  to  keep  it  colorless  you  can  do  so, 
by  putting  in  a strip  of  metallic  cadmium. 

Mr.  Mason. — I noticed  in  a recent  communication  of  Dr.  Vogel 
that  he  had  given  a formula  for  collodion  which  he  had  used  for 
some  years  successfully,  and  he  received  a letter  from  an  eminent 
photographer  who  had  used  the  formula  and  had  been  successful 
with  it ; and,  in  corroboration  of  his  statement,  he  sent  plates 
whichJDr.  Vogel  declares  were  enough  to  make  a man  blush  to 
have  recommended  such  a thing.  The  gentleman  sent  him  other 
plates,  which  were  very  brilliant,  made  exactly  in  the  same  way 
except  the  collodions.  Soon  after  Dr.  Vogel  met  this  gentleman, 
and  found  that  his  method  of  iodising  the  bath  was  by  dipping 
the  plate,  and  letting  it  stand  over  night,  which  was  sufficient  for 
his  own  collodion,  but  not  sufficient  for  Dr.  Vogel's  formula. 
Dr.  Vogel  mentions  that  as  an  important  item.  He  iodises  his 
bath  by  forming  iodide  of  silver,  and  adding  it  to  the  solution. 

Mr.  Thomas. — I never  think  of  such  a thing  as  iodising  a 
silver  solution. 

Mr.  Mason. — I always  add  an  amount  of  iodide  of  silver.  I 
have  tried  the  method  of  iodising  the  bath  with  the  plate,  but 
never  found  it  work  as  satisfactorily. 

The  President. — When  I make  a new  bath,  1 add  the  iodide 
of  potassium  to  the  solution. 

Mr.  Thomas. — I do  not  think  I make  a new  bath  once  in  seven 
years.  I use  them  pretty  acid.  I find  that  a silver  solution  will 
always  correct  itself.  The  iodide  of  the  plate  is  down  in  the 
bottom  of  my  bath,  where  it  is  like  mud. 

Mr.  Mason. — I take  pure  metallic  silver,  and  add  to  it  a suffi 
cient  amount  of  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  it ; then  add  to  that  water 
sufficient  to  make  the  strength  I desire ; then  put  it  in  the  evapo- 
rating dish,  and  boil  it ; then  I filter  it,  and  render  it  acid  by  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  put  it  in  the  bath,  and  I am  ready  at 
once  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Thomas. — If  the  bath  is  new  it  will  work  too  rapidly.  I 
never  found  my  bath  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Mason. — Can  a silver  solution  that  has  never  had  iodide 
of  silver  in  it  be  used  to  make  a negative? 

Mr.  TnoMAS.— Yes  ; 1 make  it  quite  new,  and  never  think  of 
such  a thing  as  putting  in  iodide  of  silver.  In  making  collodion,  if 
you  do  not  put  the  bromide  in  first,  it  will  not  do  forme.  I 
would  never  use  a drop  of  water  that  was  not  boiled. 

The  President. — I have  directed  in  my  formula  that  the 
bromide  should  be  put  in  first. 

Mr.  Chisholm. — The  bromide  of  potassium  always  worked 
clearer  with  me  than  any  other  bromide. 

Mr.  Mason. — When  I commenced  working  the  collodion 
process  in  1854,  we  were  very  careful  about  adding  water  to  the 
collodion,  not  to  put  in  more  than  was  necessary.  Afterwards  I 
made  a series  of  experiments  with  collodion  to  which  I added  as 
much  as  four  ounces  of  water  to  twenty  ounces  of  collodion,  and 
made  a perfectly  homogeneous  film,  which  would  bear  examination 
under  the  microscope.  I was  surprised  at  the  amount  of  water 
which  could  be  used  in  collodion,  and  give  a beautiful  film.  On 
the  other  hand,  collodion  with  very  little  water  in  it  will  some- 
times give  a very  bad  reticulated  film. 

Mr.  Thomas. — The  cotton  was  made  at  a very  high  tempera- 
ture, and  you  cannot  use  much  water  with  that.  I use  cotton 
made  at  a low  temperature. 


3Dalk  in  tfr*  Stubifl. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. — Wo  have 
recently  seen  an  interesting  application  of  photography  in  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  Possessing  a small  nega- 
tive which  he  had  taken  of  His  Royal  Highness,  which  was 
not  sufficiently  perfect  for  ordinary  printing,  Mr.  Rejlander 
felt  that  there  was  in  it  a nobleness  and  truth  of  likeness 
rarely  seen  in  the  Prince’s  portraits.  He  secured,  therefore,  a 
slightly  indicated  outline  of  it  in  an  enlarged  form,  and 
proceeded  to  work  it  iD  crayon  and  sepia,  finally  finishing  with 
varnish,  and  giving  the  effect  of  a fine  oil  painting  in  mono- 
chrome. As  a work  of  art  it  is  admirable,  and  as  a portrait  it 
possesses  a nobility  and  dignity,  and  an  intellectual  thought- 
fulness, we  have  not  seen  in  any  other  portrait  of  “ Albert  the 
Good.” 

Coloured  Enamel  Portraits. — Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  combine  tinting  or  colouring  with  the  effective 
style  of  enamelling  card  and  cabinet  portraits  now  in  vogue  ; 
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but  the  great  difficulty  of  moving  and  spreading  the  applied 
tints  has  stood  seriously  in  the  way  of  success.  We  have  seen 
some  examples  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  which  this  difficulty  appears 
to  have  been  overcome,  the  prints  being  brilliantly  tinted,  and 
subsequently  enamelled  without  injuring  the  colours.  The 
result  depends,  we  understand,  upon  the  use  of  a vehicle  with 
the  colours  which  protects  them  from  softening  and  spreading 
when  in  contact  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  gelatine.  The 
result  is  very  effective. 

A Startling  Invention.— If  our  readers  are  not  “ startled” 
with  the  following,  which  appears  in  the  Pictorial  World,  they 
will  at  least  bo  amused  : — “ Almost  simultaneously  with  the 
opening  in  London  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain — which  we  may  notice  more  fully  next 
week — and  the  revival  of  attention  to  the  important  position 
photography  is  attaining  in  the  production  of  genre  and 
original  works  of  art,  there  comes  the  intelligence  of  a photo- 
graphic invention  so  startling  in  its  power  for  good  or  evil  that 
we  can  only  compare  it  to  the  wondrous  lamp  of  Aladdin,  or  to 
the  feats  of  genii  in  Eastern  story.  An  Englishman — for  it  is 
an  English  invention  this  time  — has  discovered  a method  of 
fixing  the  image  of  an  object  on  a sensitized  plate  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  an  impression  from  which  can 
be  afterwards  enlarged  to  the  necessary  size.  The  p’ate  is 
fixed  into  an  ordinary  locket  or  keepsake  hanging  from  a watch 
chain,  and  can  be  suddenly  exposed,  by  a touch  of  the  finger, 
on  entering  a room,  and  an  image  taken  of  a picture  or  a 
person  without  any  one  besides  the  operator  being  aware  of 
it ! The  ingenious  method  by  which  the  exact  place, 
person,  or  picture  is  brought  into  focus  by  first  casting  a 
soft  ray  of  artificial  light  from  this  wonderful  locket  is  the 
important  part  of  the  invention,  which  wo  are  not  at  liberty 
to  mention  further  in  detail  at  present.  Whether  or  not 
such  things  can  be  done  to  any  purpose,  it  is  high  time  that 
artists  and  photographers  who  produce  original  pictures  should 
look  to  the  immediate  protection  of  every  work  of  art  or  new 
design  by  entering  them  at  Stationers’  Hall.  As  the  law  of 
copyright  stands  at  present,  it  is,  we  believe,  (he  fact  that  from 
the  moment  an  artist  opens  his  studio  door  to  the  photographer, 
tor  him  to  take  a private  copy  of  his  painting  before  the  work 
is  sent  away  for  exhibition,  his  property  in  his  own  composition 
is  in  jeopardy  if  he  has  not  taken  the  precaution  of  protecting 
it — a ceremony  costing  one  shilling.  But  if  this  marvellous 
invention  we  have  spoken  of,  and  of  which  the  public  will  soon 
hear  more,  is  to  be  perfected  as  easily  as  we  are  assured  it  will 
be,  no  picture  can  be  exhibited  in  a public  gallery,  or  even  in  a 
shop  window,  without  risk  of  being  copied  on  the  spot.  Of  the 
numberless  uses — practical  aud  amusing,  good  and  bad — to 
which  such  an  ingenious  contrivance  may  bo  applied,  we  will 
only  now  mention  one — the  foremost,  we  understand,  in  the 
inventor’s  mind — viz.,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
detective  police  of  the  metropolis.”  The  dangers  to  copyright 
suggested,  even  if  such  an  instrument  existed,  are  all  moonshine. 

Selling  Indecent  Photographs. — In  a charge  against 
William  Burton,  described  as  a middle-aged  man,  of  Holywell 
Street,  it  appears,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Inspector 
Harnett,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  News,  that  the  accused,  in 
addition  to  some  t wenty  or  thirty  books  of  an  indecent  character, 
had  in  his  possession  some  negatives,  which  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  house.  The  prisoner  said  that  they  were  brought 
there  by  a man  named  Harrison  about  a fortnight  ago,  for 
safety.  They  were  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  of  a most 
indecent  character.  There  were  ninety-one  glass  negatives. 
Witness  had  known  the  prisoner  for  some  time  by  the  name  of 
White. — Sergeant  Kerley,  detective  E division,  said  that, 
having  received  instructions  from  Superintendent  Thomson, 
he  went  with  inspector  Harnett  to  32,  Holywell  Street,  on 
Saturday  last.  He  went  down  stairs,  accompanied  by  a female 
who  was  told  by  the  prisoner  to  go  with  witness,  and  there  in 
a cistern  in  the  kitchen  ho  discovered  a false  bottom,  and  in 
it  a number  of  negatives. — Several  objections  were  raised, 
but  Mr.  Vaughan  considered  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to 
make  out  a prima  facie  case. — The  prisoner  was  then  com- 
mitted to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  said 
he  would  accept  substantial  bail,  the  prisoner  iu  £500,  and  two 
thers  in  £250  each. 

Dealing  with  Blisters. — A correspondent  of  Anthony's 
Photographic  liulletin  says: — 11  My  plan  is  as  follows.  Wo 
will  suppose  the  prints  in  the  hypo  solution,  and  blistered. 
Now  wo  take  them  from  the  hypo,  aud  pass  them  through  ono 
or  two  changes  of  water,  not  leaving  them  very  long  in  either. 


Now  take  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  cover  one  of  them 
with  prints  from  the  water  just  so  that  they  do  not  lie  one  on 
the  other,  and  then,  with  the  other  blotter  on  top,  r ib  all  the 
water  out  of  the  prints,  and  you  will  have  rubbed  the  blisters 
down.  Now  lay  the  prints  thus  rubbed  between  sheets  of 
unprinted  printers’  paper,  and  let  them  get  nearly  dry,  when 
you  can  put  them  again  iuto  the  water,  and  wash  them  as  long 
and  as  hard  as  you  wish,  and  you  will  see  no  more  blisters  on 
those  prints.  I have  yet  to  lose  the  first  print  treated  as  above. 
As  to  their  permanency  1 cannot  say  ; but  thus  far  they  do 
not  show  the  least  sign  ot  injury.” 


Sid  ®0rrfsp0tt6fnts. 

One  whose  Ambition  is  to  Excel  sends,  for  our  opinion,  a 
transparency  on  a plate  prepared  in  accordance  with  Captain 
Abney’s  instructions  for  the  albumen-beer  process.  It  is  very 
excellent : clean,  soft,  delicate,  brilliant,  and  of  an  admirably  rich 
tone.  Our  correspondent  adds  that  ho  has  succeeded  with  the 
albumen  process  in  obtaining  fine  transparencies,  but  ho  does  not 
state  which  of  the  albumen  processes.  Ho  has  also  found  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Davies  for  mounting  without  cockling  answer 
admirably. 

C.  11. — The  address  in  question  frequently  appears  in  our  adver- 
tising columns  : it  is  No.  1,  Budge  Row,  Cannon  Street. 

J.  J.  S.  G. — First  try  the  bath,  and  ascertain  if  its  working  quali- 
ties are  injured ; and  if  this  be  so,  then  add  a portion  of  fresh 
silver  solution,  which  will  probably  restore  working  conditions. 

2.  The  legitimate  or  fair  time  in  which  a plate  can  be  worked 
depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather.  We  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  twenty  minutes  was  ample  time  for  completing  a quarter- 
plate  negative,  from  coating  the  plate  to  fixing  the  negative.  In 
summer  weather  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  do  it  in  less  time  . 

3.  We  will  havo  pleasure  in  stating  your  judgment  upon  any 
examples  sent. 

George. — Coralline  is  a preparation  of  aniline.  We  do  not  think 
it  likely  that  provincial  chemists  will  keep  it ; but  wo  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  photographic  chemists  in  town  will  tell  you  that 
they  know  nothing  of  it.  If  you  have  tried  all  the  photographic 
chemists  in  town,  write  to  Messrs.  Mawson  and  Swan,  at 
Nowcastle-on-Tyne. 

Pierre  Revon. — So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  some  personal  expe- 
rience, and  from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  carefully  tested  the 
matter,  there  is  an  advantage  in  rapidity  and  iu  excellence  gained 
in  fuming  sensitive  albumenized  paper  with  ammonia,  whether  in 
direct  enlarging  operations  with  the  solar  camera,  or  contact  print- 
ing from  the  negative.  We  should  not,  however,  with  any  com- 
mercial sample  of  paper,  use  a bath  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent.  2.  The  use  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  i he  fixing  batbjdocs 
undoubtedly,  we  think,  give  advantages  in  securing  perfect 
fixation,  and  in  preventing  acidity  and  decomposition  of  the 
hypo  bath.  Washing  with  salt  and  water  is  not  necessary ; 
but  it  is  wise  always  to  wash  the  print  well,  or  even  immerse 
it  in  a weak  alkaline  bath  after  toning,  to  avoid  carrying 
anything  into  iho  fixing  bath  which  might  tend  to  decomposition. 
3.  So  far  as  wo  know,  No.  3 on  your  list  stands  highest. 
Cornwall. — We  do  not  remember  the  price,  nor  maker’s  address. 
Assistant  Operator. — The  coarse,  morooco-liko  texture  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  plate,  with  a slight  tendency  to  roticulation,  {is 
duo  partly  to  the  collodion  and  partly  to  the  manipulation.  Tho 
collodion  is  probably  somewhat  thick  and  glutinous  in  texture, 
and  it  has  been  immersed  in  *tbo  bath  before  tho  film  was 
well  set.  At  this  soason  of  tho  year,  the  weather  becoming  colder 
and  the  atmosphore  damper,  tho  collodion  requires  more  time  to 
sot  properly  before  immersion  in  the  silver  bath  than  in  summer. 

F.  G.  R. — We  presume  that  any  camera  makor  will  bo  able  to  apply 
the  small  inside  shutter  as  a substitute  for  tho  cap  of  the  lens.  In 
any  case  you  can  apply  to  the  gentleman  who  exhibited  that  men- 
tioned at  tho  South  London  meeting. 

B.  D. — Wo  saw  the  paragraph  in  question.  Tho  ownership  of  tho 
negative  has  been  for  some  time  a moot  point.  Somo  hold  that 
by  tho  last  Fine  Art  Copyright  Act  tho  copyright  of  a portrait 
taken  in  the  ordinary  xvay  of  business  belongs  to  tho  sitter;  but 
even  then  the  negative  itself  would  belong  to  the  photographer. 
Others  hold  that  the  copyright  falls  to  tho  ground  altogether 
without  an  agreement  in  writing;  but  then,  also,  the  negative 
belongs  to  the  photographer.  This  is  our  own  impression.  See 
some  remarks  on  another  page. 

G.  K. — A good  substitute  for  tho  ground  glass  may  be  made  by 
coating  ordinary  glass  with  a matt  varnish ; or  if  that  is  not  at 
hand,  a plate  collodionizod  and  excited  may  be  used ; or  starch , 
applied  warm  to  a plate,  will  form  a fair  substitute  ; or  crystal 
varnish  with  a little  white  wax  added.  There  are  also  other 
methods  of  prodacing  a similar  substitute. 

Joseph  Byrne. — Thanks;  wo  shall  have  pleasure  in  examining 
and  rep  orting. 

G.  Willis  and  R.  W.  Aldridge  in  our  next. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Austrian  North  Pole  Expedition — A New  Appli- 
cation of  Kaolin. 

The  Austrian  North  Pole  Expedition. — Travellers  often  tell 
strange  tales,  we  know,  and  it  is  not  always  the  more 
truthful  parts  of  them  that  obtain  most  credence.  The 
story  of  the  sailor  lad,  whose  wonderful  experience  his 
mother  was  quite  ready  to  believe  in  until  he  caine  to  his 
description  of  flying  fish,  is  one  which  finds  its  parallel 
every  day,  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  travellers  find 
their  friends  doubting  realities,  that  they  should  resort  to 
the  marvellous  and  imaginative  to  make  their  story  inter- 
esting, if  it  is  nothing  else.  The  popular  idea  of  the  Arctic 
regions  and  the  North  Pole  will,  we  think,  be  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  photographs  that  come  to  us  from  Vienna  of 
the  Austrian  Polar  Expedition.  The  charming  pictures 
taken  by  Lieut.  Chermside,  R.E.,  last  year,  when  attached 
to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith’s  Northern  expedition,  gave  us  a good 
idea  of  what  the  Arctic  regions  arc  under  favourable 
circumstances.  One  could  almost  trace  colour  in  some  of 
them  in  the  glow  of  light  upon  the  horizon,  and  behind  the 
rugged  headland  stretching  far  into  distance,  which 
afforded  such  capital  pictures  for  the  camera.  The  scenery 
further  .north,  such  as  it  is  shown  to  us  by  the  Austrian 
pictures,  is  far  less  picturesque  than  the  country  depicted 
by  Mr.  Chermside.  The  expedition,  as  our  readers  know, 
penetrated  further  north  than  any  other,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  American  one  under  Hall,  whose  jourueyings, 
by  the  way,  are  not  very  clearly  defined,  the  most  northern 
point  reached  by  Lieut.  Payer  being  82-5  degrees,  and  he 
observed  land  as  far  north  as  88  degrees,  or  thirty  miles 
further.  In  this  kingdom  of  desolation  the  ice  fields 
extend  in  all  directions,  the  flat  mountainous  surface  of 
white  being  represented  in  the  pictures  brought  home 
with  terrible  reality.  The  ship  had  to  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether, because  it  became  hopelessly  surrounded  by  ice 
fields  ; and  certainly  the  picture  of  the  vessel  in  this  posi- 
tion shows  that  the  explorers  were  perfectly  right  in  doing 
so.  They  started  north  in  August,  1872,  and  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  become  attached  to  the  ice  and  frozen  to 
the  main  land  very  shortly  afterwards.  They  remained 
with  their  vessel  fourteen  months,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year,  and  during  this  period  a small  party, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Payer,  set  out  and  explored  the 
country  more  to  the  north.  They  called  the  northern 
wastes  they  traversed  by  the  name  of  Franz  Joseph  Land, 
a wild  rocky  country  where  moss  and  lichens  are  the  only 
representations  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  party  has 
not  brought  back  with  them  a photograph  of  the  North 
Pole  itself,  reared  on  end,  with  the  Austrian  colours  flying, 
which  would  perhaps  have  been  convincing  proof  to  Mrs. 
Grundy,  who,  like  the  sailor  boy’s  mother,  requires  some- 
thing confirmatory  of  her  own  established  notions  ; but  the 
pictures  go  far  to  confirm  their  story.  Unable  to  use  their 
vessel  to  return,  they  turned  the  ship  boats  into  sledges, 
and  in  this  way  reached  the  Nova  Zembla  Islands,  where  a 
Russian  vessel  providentially  found  them  and  bore  them 
to  Norway.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  we 
believe — who,  as  our  readers  know  is  the  most  experienced 
scientific  aeronaut  living — that  the  next  Polar  expedition 
should  carry  out  with  it  a balloon  with  which  it  could 
make  an  ascent  at  the  most  northern  point  reached,  and 
thus  be  able  to  see,  perhaps,  a hundred  miles  farther  on. 
If,  for  instance,  Lieut.  Payer  had  been  provided  with  a 
balloon  in  the  present  instance,  he  would  have  been  able, 
supposiug  the  weather  were  clear,  to  have  seen  as  far  as 
the  North  Pole,  and  could  have  told  us  whether  land 
existed  in  those  regions,  or  whether  there  was  an  open  sea, 
as  some  affirm.  There  would  be  some  difficulty,  perhaps, 
in  taking  out  apparatus  for  evolving  gas  to  fill  a hydrogen 
balloon,  but  in  such  a cold  climate  the  Montgolfier,  or  lire 
balloon,  might,  perhaps,  be  made  use  of.  Mr.  Glaisher 
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tells  us  that  in  one  of  his  ascents  in  England  he  was  able 
to  see  the  coast  of  Norfolk  and  that  of  Wales  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  breadth  of  England  being  visible  at  his  feet 
at  one  time,  as  if  it  were  a gigantic  map.  However,  such  a 
lofty  ascent  as  this  would  not  be  necessary  in  order  to  see 
to  the  North  Pole  by  any  expedition  going  so  far  north  as 
that  of  Lieut.  Payer’s.  Another  expedition  has  already 
been  formed  at  Vienna  to  start  next  summer,  and  this  is  to 
be  supplied  with  observing  instruments,  including  cameras 
of  the  most  improved  description  ; but  the  question  of  a 
balloon  equipment  is  obviously  a matter  that  will  require 
further  consideration. 

A New  Application  of  Kaolin. — The  photographer’s  old 
friend  kaolin,  or  china  clay,  is  to  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses besides  that  of  clarifying  muddy  silver  baths,  a 
service  which  it  discharges  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  us 
all.  Wine  growers  and  merchants  have  found  that  its 
fining  properties  may  be  made  use  of  with  great  benefit  in 
clearing  wines.  A quantity  of  kaolin,  amounting  to  about 
a half  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  wine  to  be  operated  upon, 
is  mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  wine,  so  as  to  form  a 
pasty  mass,  and  this  is  then  added  to  the  liquid  that 
requires  fining.  The  impurities  in  suspension  are  caught  up 
by  the  finely-divided  clay,  and  thrown  down  with  the  latter 
in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  deposit,  which  may  be  decanted 
off,  or,  if  need  be,  filtered  from  the  wine.  It  is  stated  by 
those  who  recommend  kaolin  for  fining  wines  that  should 
the  clay  contain  iron  as  an  impurity,  it  must  be  digested 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  every  trace  of  acid  being,  of 
course,  washed  out  again  before  the  material  is  employed 
for  clarifying.  So  that  if  any  photographer  is  troubled 
with  claret  or  sherry  becoming  turbid,  he  need  merely 
have  recourse  to  his  ordinary  photographic  clearing  agent 
to  make  it  all  right  again.  So  far  as  we  ourselves  are  con- 
cerned, we  should  prefer  employing  a clay  with  an  alkaline 
rather  than  acid  reaction. 


THE  “GLACE,”  OR  ENAMELLED  PHOTOGRAPH. 

How  to  Do  It. 

BY  I.  B.  WEBSTER.* 

The  glass  upon  which  the  enamelling  is  to  be  done  must 
be  scrupulously  clean.  Plate-glass,  free  from  scratches,  is 
the  best,  although  good  photograph  glass  will  do  if  not 
scratched.  Blisters  in  the  glass  hurt  nothing.  After  it  is 
thoroughly  clean,  sprinkle  over  it,  by  means  of  a five-cent 
pepper-box,  “ powdered  talc  ” (or  French  chalk),  and  with 
a tuft  of  cotton  rub  in  a circular  motion  (carefully  going 
over  the  whole  surface)  until  no  trace  of  the  chalk  is  per- 
ceptible. Do  not  rub  heavily.  The  chalk  gives  a surface 
to  the  glass  that  assists  in  the  lifting  the  enamelled  print 
from  it.  Now  flow  the  plate  with  collodion  made  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

Ether  4£  ounces 

Alcohol  ...  3£  ,, 

Cotton  to  thicken  (say  from  5 to  7 grains  to  the 
ounce  of  solution),  and  24  drops  (or  minims)  of 
castor  oil. 

When  this  flow  is  dry,  apply  the  prints,  face  down,  after 
immersing  them  in  a gelatine,  solution  made  as  follows : — 
Cox’s  gelatine  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce 

Water  8 ounces 

Glycerine...  ...  ...  ...  50  drops. 

Add  the  gelatine  and  glycerine  to  the  water,  and  let  it  stand 
over  night,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use  after  filtering, 
which  can  be  done  by  warming  sufficient  to  make  the  solu- 
tion limpid.  Allow  the  prints  to  remain  in  this  solution 
about  five  minutes  before  laying  them  on  the  collodionized 
glass,  and  then  pass  a gum  roller  lightly  over  them  to  press 
them  tightly  to  the  glass,  and  also  to  remove  the  surplus 
gelatine.  After  the  prints  are  nearly  dry  they  are  ready 
for  the  mounts.  For  this  purpose  light  “ Bristol-board ’ 
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is  best.  Use  the  gelatine  solution  for  mounting,  and  mount 
on  the  glass  as  the  prints  lay.  The  whole  thing  must  be 
perfectly  dry  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  them 
from  the  glass.  When  they  are  dry  run  a knife-blade 
around  the  edge  to  start  them  up,  and  if  thoroughly  dry 
and  the  work  properly  done,  they  will  come  off  all  right. 
I forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that  it  is  a good  idea  to 
lay  upon  the  back,  after  the  mounts  have  been  applied,  a 
weight  of  some  kind  (say  a heavy  piece  of  glassy,  which 
should  remain  there  for  an  hour  at  least.  This  assists  in 
securing  a complete  contact  to  the  print.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  remove  the  weight  and  leave  the  print,  back  up, 
until  perfectly  dry  all  through.  Sometimes  they  start  off 
without  help,  which  shows  perfect  success.  Remember 
that  “ careful  manipulation  ” is  the  only  surety  for  success. 
A little  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  perform  this 
operation  well. 


ELIMINATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA 
FROM  PAPER  PRINTS* 

Report  of  Committee. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Newton’s  method  of  removing  hyposulphite  of 
soda  from  photographic  prints  by  means  of  acetate  or 
nitrate  of  lead  would  respectfully  report : 

That  they  have  had  four  meetings  since  their  appoint- 
ment (all  the  members  of  the  committee  being  present 
except  Mr.  U.  C.  Chapman),  and  have  made  a series  of  ex- 
periments both  in  foreign  and  domestic  albumenized  papers. 

The  committee,  believing  the  permanency  of  silver 
prints  of  vital  importance  to  every  photographer,  they 
have  neither  spared  time  nor  expense  in  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  for  which  they  were  appointed.  While  they 
set  out  with  the  belief  that  there  were  many  causes  why 
photographs  have  never  been  made  positively  permanent, 
they  are  still  under  the  impression  that  there  is  nothing 
so  likely  to  ruin  them  as  the  agent  used  for  making  them 
unchangeable. 

The  committee  in  their  experiments  have  demonstrated 
in  many  ways  the  wonderful  tenacity  with  which  the  hypo- 
sulphite clings  to  albumenized  silver  prints,  and  thus 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  not  one  picture  in 
a thousand  was  ever  absolutely  free  from  it.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Newton’s  mode  of  removing  it  was  true  and  practicable, 
it  should  be  proven  and  made  known  to  every  photographer 
who  takes  even  the  smallest  interest  or  pride  in  the 
permanency  of  his  work.  And  all  due  praise  should  be 
rendered  to  him  who  had  removed  one  of  the  chief 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  to  the  development  of  an  art, 
not  only  highly  useful  iD  its  tendencies,  but  designed  to 
elevate  the  aesthetic  status  of  humanity.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  it  was  determined  by  careful 
experiments  that  of  all  the  known  tests  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  hypo,  the  starch  and  iodine  was  the  most 
reliable  when  freshly  and  properly  prepared.  By  this  test 
not  even  the  250th  part  of  a grain  in  an  ounce  of  water, 
or  i isVss  l)art.  escaped  detection. 

It  was  also  demonstrated  by  experiments  that  the  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead  was  the  best  known  means  of  decom- 
posing the  hypo.  Prints  that  were  washed  after  coming 
from  the  lead  solution  in  simply  four  changes  of  water 
showed  no  trace  of  hypo,  while  those  washed  in  running 
water  for  twelve  hours  or  more  (without  the  lead  solution) 
were  still  found  contaminated  with  it. 

The  committee  also  followed  minutely  the  entire  process 
of  silvering,  printing,  and  toning  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Newton,  which  is  as  follows: — 


Silver  Bath  for  the  Paper. 

Water  

Nitrate  of  silver ... 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  

Nitrate  of  lead 


1 ounce 
40  grains 


20 

5 


>> 


Aqua  ammonia  sufficient  to  make  the  bath  slightly  alkaline 
The  paper  fumed  ten  minutes,  and  a trifle  overprinted. 

First  Washing  Water. 

(As  originally  published  by  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony.) 

Water  1 gallon 

Acetic  acid  (No.  8)  J ounce 

Followed  by  three  changes  of  plain  water. 

Toning  Bath. 

Water  40  ounces 

Commercial  chloride  of  gold  ...  ...  15  grains 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 4(J  „ 

Saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  £ drachm 
Tartrate  of  antimony  ...  ...  ...  30  grains 

(Or  £-ounce  of  a 60-grain  aqua  solution) 

Saturated  solution  of  lime  water  ...  1 ounce 

This  bath,  when  used,  to  be  reduced  with  water  to  suit 
the  speed  with  which  it  is  desirable  the  prints  should  be 
toned. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Water  8 ounces 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 1 ounce 

Bath  for  Eliminating  the  Soda. 

Water  30  ounces 

Acetate  of  lead 30  grains 

Acetic  acid  (No.  8)  ...  1 drachm 

In  using  this  formula  the  committee  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

After  the  printing  the  pictures  were  soaked  in  the  acid 
solution  ten  minutes.  They  were  then  washed  in  three 
changes  of  water  (not  exceeding  a gallon  to  a sheet)  and 
placed  in  the  toning  bath,  which  was  compounded  in  the 
following  order : Thirty  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved 
in  twenty  ounces  of  water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesia 
sufficient  to  neutralize  the  solution.  Then  was  added  the 
biborate  of  soda,  lime  water,  tartrate  of  antimony  solution, 
and  finally  water  sufficient  to  make  up  the  bath  to  eighty 
ounces.  The  pictures,  after  being  toned  and  fixed,  were 
first  washed  in  three  changes  of  water  (which  took  about 
three  gallons  in  all)  and  then  placed  in  the  lead  solution, 
where  they  remained  from  five  to  ten  minutes — thirty 
ounces  of  solution  being  used  for  each  sheet  of  paper 
(though  much  less  than  this  would  have  answered  the  same 
purpose).  The  final  washing  of  the  prints  was  completed 
by  passing  them  through  four  changes  of  water,  thus 
consuming  much  less  time  and  less  water  (viz.,  one  gallon 
to  a sheet)  than  is  commonly  used  by  most  of  the  ordinary 
modes  of  treatment. 

The  committee  found  that  the  fourth  washing  water 
showed  no  trace  of  hypo  by  the  test  they  adopted,  and 
therefore  believe  prints  treated  with  the  lead  salt  perfectly 
free  from  the  often  deleterious  effects  of  the  fixing  bath. 
But,  to  further  prove  whether  they  are  right  in  their 
conclusions,  they  propose  to  subject  the  prints,  herewith 
presented,  to  such  tests  as  may  best  be  devised  for  proving 
their  permanency. 

J.  B.  Gardner,  I O.  G.  Mason, 

II.  T.  Anthony,  | James  Chisholm. 


AWAY-FROM-HOME  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY  EDWARD  VILES.* 

The  series  of  views  in  the  late  Exhibition,  Nos.  140  to 
151,  about  the  production  of  which  I am  asked  to  furnish 
some  particulars,  were  all  taken  by  the  ordinary  wet-collo- 
dion process,  and  at  a considerable  distance  from  rny  resi- 
dence. Nos.  141  and  146  were  prepared  and  developed  in 
one  of  Murray  and  Heath’s  box-tents  ; Nos.  140,  142, 144, 
149,  150,  and  151  in  a Clarence  carriage,  temporarily 
adapted  for  the  purpose  by  covering  the  windows  with 
orange  paper  ; and  the  Welsh  views,  Nos.  143,  145,  147, 
and  148  in  an  omnibus.  So  far  as  manipulation  is  con- 
cerned, I am  not  aware  that  any  difference  can  be  detected 


Photographic  Timet. 
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for  an  indefinite  period.  When  away  from  home  on  a tour,  I 
simply  wash  and  sun-dry  the  plates  as  above,  and  leave 
them  till  my  return,  which  may  be  in  a week,  a month,  or 
longer.  Some  negatives  I took  in  Wales  last  August  now 
remain  in  the  plate-box  in  this  condition.  The  convenience 
attendant  upon  this  proceeding  scarcely  requires  pointing 
out. 

I always  fix  in  a wooden  tray  containing  a saturated 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Before  the  negative  is 
immersed  in  the  fixing  bath,  however,  it  must  be  well 
wetted  all  over  under  the  tap,  otherwise  destructive  mark- 
ings will  ensue.  When  thoroughly  fixed,  wash  the  plate 
well  with  hot  water,  which  will  effectually  get*  rid  of  all 
traces  of  hyposulphite  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  cold 
water  would  require.  But  it  is  advisable  to  give  a final 
rinse  with  cold  water. 

Upon  now  holding  the  negative  up  to  the  light,  an 
accurate  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  its  qualities.  The 
colour  will  be  brownish,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  dense  to  yield  a good  print,  although  to  the 
eye  it  may  look  somewhat  thin.  But  should  it  appear 
that  more  intensity  is  wanted,  prepare  the  following 
solution : — 

Iodine  20  grains 

Iodide  of  potassium  40  ,, 

Water  1 pint 

Take  sufficient  of  this  port-wiue-looking  mixture,  and  with 
one  sweep  flood  the  plate ; keep  it  flowing  to  and  fro  for 
a minute  or  so.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  this 
operation  will  produce  sufficient  intensity,  for  it  clears  the 
shadows  and  produces  contrast.  Its  object  is  to  prevent 
all  danger  of  fog  or  stains  in  subsequent  operations,  and 
it  serves  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  intousifier,  which 
is  thus  made  : — 

Pyrogallie  acid  ...  ...  45  grains 

Citric  acid 10  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid  1 ounce 

Rain  water  ...  ...  ...  20  ounces 

Now  go  into  the  dark  room  and  pour  sufficient  of  the 
above  into  a developing  cup  and  flow  well  over  the  plate, 
and  leave  it  there  ; then  add  to  the  solution  remaining 
in  the  measure  a few  drops  of  a twenty-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of 
density  needed).  Begin  with  a little  ; more  is  easily  added 
afterwards.  Give  the  measure  a circular  shake,  and  drain 
into  it  the  solution  that  remains  on  the  plate.  By  this 
means  a complete  and  intimate  mixture  is  obtained,  and  a 
smooth,  even  flow  over  the  negative  ensured.  Pour  on 
and  off  the  negative  until  the  requisite  depth  is  reached. 
Take  care  not  to  make  the  negative  too  dense,  for  the 
action  of  the  intensifier  is  very  energetic. 

I recommend  the  above  method  to  all  those  who  find 
a difficulty  in  getting  enough  density.  It  is  the  result  of 
a patient  trial  of  all  the  formulae  which  have  been  published 
during  the  last  half  dozen  years.  It  is  preferable  to  inten- 
sify after  fixing,  because  one  is  so  much  better  able  to 
judge  of  exact  density  gained. 

After  a thorough  and  final  washing,  the  plate  is  ready 
for  varnishing.  I prefer  to  dry  by  a clear  fire,  and  put 
aside  until  cool  enough  to  receive  the  varnish.  The  glass 
should  be  just  warm  enough  to  prevent  the  varnish  from 
chilling,  and  no  more.  The  warmth  should  be  uniform 
all  over.  By  keeping  the  plate  cool  the  varnish  flows 
better,  and  lines  are  not  produced  at  the  edge  of  the  wave 
of  varnish  should  its  continuous  flow  be  momentarily 
arrested.  If  oue  of  these  circular  hair-like  marks  appears, 
keep  the  plate  horizontal  for  a longer  period  than  usual, 
and  the  mark  will  generally  disappear ; at  any  rate,  suffi- 
ciently so  not  to  show  in  the  printing.  I use  Mawson  and 
Swan’s  extra  hard  varnish,  because  it  neither  becomes 
sticky  nor  peels  off,  which  is  more  than  1 can  say  of  any 
other  varnish  I have  tried. 

Having  now  described  the  chemical  operations,  this 
aper  comes  appropriately  to  a conclusion.  It  was  my 
ntention  to  add  some  hints  upon  the  mechanical  work  in 
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the  field  (the  result  of  the  experience  gained  in  taking  a 
considerable  number  of  negatives),  but  I find  space  pro- 
hibits it.  Should  there  be  sufficient  interest  felt,  I will 
draft  my  memoranda  into  a second  paper. 

Finally,  I wish  to  say  that  for  the  application  of  dilute 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  arrest  the  development,  I am  indebted 
to  an  article  published  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
and  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  for  the  admirable  formulae  for 
developer  and  intensifier. 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  TAKING  DIRECT  LIFE- 
SIZED  HEADS. 

BY  JOHN  CHAFFIN.* 

I have  great  pleasure  in  responding  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Council,  by  giving  a description  of  the  method  by 
which  our  large  direct  heads  were  taken,  which  have  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  Crawshay  Competition.  I 
fear,  however,  the  description  will  be  disappointing,  as  I 
have  no  secrets  to  impart,  or  anything  “ new”  (that  I am 
aware  of)  to  bring  before  you,  beyond  that  which  is  al- 
ready known ; still,  if  from  our  experience  anything 
useful  is  suggested,  we  shall  bo  more  than  pleased  in 
having  made  the  communication. 

Studio. — I will  commence  with  the  studio,  which  is  about 
30  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  and  7 feet  9 inches  from 
the  floor  to  the  eaves.  The  roof  is  of  the  ordinary  ridge 
or  V-shape,  save  that  the  apex  is  not  centrally  placed, 
the  glass  side  covering  a larger  area  than  the  opposite  or 
opaque  side,  by  3 feet,  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
roof.  The  whole  of  one  part  of  the  roof  and  side  is  glazed 
to  within  G feet  of  each  end.  Both  ends  are  opaque,  with 
the  exception  of  a narrow  light,  which  is  admitted  in  the 
roof  and  side,  about  midway  between  the  sitter  and  the 
background.  We  attach  some  importance  to  this  interme- 
diate light,  as  we  believe  it  gives  a relief  to  portraits  which 
no  other  plan  we  are  acquainted  with  will  produce.  It  is 
not  more  than  6 inches  wide,  and  is  easily  regulated  by 
shutters,  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  part  of  the  back- 
ground at  will,  and  shut  off  altogether  if  desired. 

Lighting  the  Sitter. — We  find  that  greater  contrast  is 
necessary  in  lighting  large  heads  than  those  of  the  cabinet 
or  carte  size.  The  situation  of  the  studio  allows  a north- 
east light  to  fall  obliquely  on  the  sitter ; and  the  stronger 
the  light  the  more  experience  is  required  in  arranging  it. 
A large  movable  folding  screen,  covered  with  dark  ma- 
terial, will  be  found  handy  in  securing  the  proper  amount 
of  contrast ; but  no  reflectors  whatever  of  any  kind  were 
used. 

Lens. — The  lens  is  a GJ  inch  portrait-combination,  by 
Jamin,  of  about  20  inches  back  focus,  a 3-inch  central  stop 
being  used. 

The  Plates. — The  plates  receive  a preliminary  coating  of 
sheet-gelatine  (instead  of  albumen),  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Tunny. 

Coating  Plate. — To  coat  the  plate  it  is  balanced  on  the 
cork  of  a bottle  or  jar,  and  tilted  gently  at  the  corners,  to 
allow  the  collodion  to  flow  evenly  over  the  surface.  Plates 
of  almost  any  size  can  be  easily  coated  in  this  manner. 

Collodion. — B ive  of  the  portraits  were  taken  with  collo- 
dion made  by  ourselves,  the  portrait  of  Lady,  No.  339, 
being  taken  with  Mr.  Edwards’  collodion,  of  Hackney. 
The  formula  of  our  collodion  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Alcohol,  pure,  825 40  fluid  ounces 

Ether,  methyl,  720  40  „ 

Soluble  paper 300  grains 

Cotton  giving  a powdery  film...  350  „ 

This  is  mixed  and  well  shaken  many  times  during  the  day, 
and  then  allowed  to  settle  five  or  six  days,  or  longer  if  not 
sufficiently  clear. 

lodizer. — Iodide  of  ammonium 700  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonium 500  „ 

Bromide  of  calcium 400  „ 

Alcohol,  820  20  fluid  ounces. 

• Read  before  the  Photographic  Society,  November  10th. 
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It  is  iodized  by  adding  1 part  of  the  iodizer  to  4 parts  of 
the  plain  collodion.  The  plates  were  sensitized  in  a neu- 
tral 40-grain  hath,  in  a flat  dish. 

Exposure. — The  exposure  given  to  head  No.  337  was 
seventy  seconds  ; the  picture  was  taken  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon.  No.  338  was  taken  at  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  exposed  100  seconds.  No.  330  was 
taken  about  twelve  o’clock,  in  a dull  light,  with  au  expo- 
sure of  2 minutes. 

Developer. — The  developer  is  that  which  Mr.  Edwards  gives 
with  his  collodion.  The  negatives  were  not  redeveloped 
with  pyro  and  silver  ; but  should  a plate  appear  too  thin 
for  printing,  it  is  placed  in  a strong  light  (say  for  half  an 
hour),  when  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have  acquired 
suflicient  printing-density.  It  is  then  fixed  in  a weak  so- 
lution of  cyanide. 

Printing. — The  negatives  were  printed  on  double  albu- 
imenized  paper,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Hart,  of  Kingsland 
Green.  It  was  floated  (three  minutes)  on  a 60-grain  silver 
solution,  and  toned  in  a phosphate  of  soda  and  gold  bath. 


GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY  DU.  H.  VOGEL. 

Talbot  Sensitized  Paper — IIearn's  Practical  Printer — 
Reproducing  Negatives — Stylish  Backgrounds— Cel- 
lular Structure  op  the  Collodion. 

Permanent  sensitive  paper  has  for  years  been  an 
article  of  commerce  here  in  Berlin.  It  is  consumed  in 
enormous  quantities  by  machinists,  architects,  draughts- 
men, &c.,  who  copy  drawings  with  it.  It  is  the  same  pro- 
cess which  is  worked  by  Mr.  'Walker  in  Washington.  The 
drawing  isplaced  in  the  printing-frame,  the  sensitized  paper 
on  top  of  it,  and  the  negative;  copy  so  obtained  is  not 
toned,  but  simply  fixed  and  washed.  The  process  is  as  old 
as  photography  itself,  but  its  general  practice  dates  from 
the  time  when  Talbot  here  commenced  to  manufacture  his 
permanent  paper  for  the  trade,  for  the  engineers  do  not 
like  to  take  the  trouble  of  sensitizing  their  own  paper. 
Talbot  makes  his  paper  by  floating  the  sensitized  sheets  on  a 
solution  of  a salt  of  tartaric  acid.  There  are  many  for- 
mulae for  making  such  paper.  I myself  have  tried  several, 
and  all  with  good  result ; but  I have  never  obtained  a paper 
which  was  as  permanent  as  that  of  Talbot,  for  it  remained 
in  my  dark  room  white  for  eight  months,  in  spite  of  the 
influences  of  air  and  dampness.  This,  however,  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  formula,  but  also  on  a skilful  manipulation. 
Talbot’s  paper  is  less  suited  for  photographic  purposes, 
as  it  tones  poorly. 

I see  that  Mr.  Hearn,  in  his  excellent  work,  “ The 
Practical  Printer,”  a book  which  contains  an  abundance  of 
interesting  matter,  treats  this  subject  also.  I fully  appre- 
ciate the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Hearn  treats 
everything  of  interest  for  the  printer.  In  a future  edition 
of  this  beautiful  book  probably  a new  chapter  will  find 
place.  I mean  on  reproducing  negatives,  for  the  new 
method  of  reproducing  negatives  is  in  fact  a printing 
process,  although  with  development.  We  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  Mr.  Obernetter  for  his  publication  of  this 
process,  which,  in  fact,  is  so  easy  and  simple  that  every 
photographer  succeeds  with  it  after  a few  trials  ; and  I feel 
convinced  that  in  two  years  it  will  be  practised  in  every 
atlelier  of  any  importance.  The  ordinary  materials,  dex- 
trine, chromate  of  potash,  and  grape-sugar,  can  be  bought 
almost  anywhere  ; but  of  great  importance  is  a very  tine 
plumbago.  We  get  ours  from  Nuremberg.  Recently  I 
received  a sample  of  excellent  plumbago  from  Mr.  Bierstadt, 
in  New  York,  which  appears  still  more  intense  than  the 
Nuremberg,  and  my  first  plates  made  with  it  were  too 
dense.  A few  trials  teach  us  how  to  use  it.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  method  of  reproducing  negatives  was 
not  known  earlier  ; for  it  would  have  saved  many  a valu- 
able plate — as,  for  instance,  my  valuable  Aden  plates,  all  of 
which  were  lost. 


Before  the  French  Photographic  Society  Mr.  Geymct 
claims  that  he  has  practised  this  process  eighteen  months 
earlier  than  Mr.  Obernetter.  This  is  in  so  far  wrong,  as 
Obernetter  made  “ Lichtdruck  prints”  as  far  back  as  1870 
from  negatives  reproduced  in  this  manner.  The  dust  pro- 
cess is  not  new  ; neither  Obernetter  nor  Geymet  have  in- 
vented it;  butthe  main  point  is,  that  Woodbury,  who  worked 
after  the  formula  published  by  Geymet,  did  not  succeed, 
while  perfectly  successful  with  Obeneiter’s  method. 

Bierstadt,  in  New  York,  has  sent  to  me  a formula  which 
differs  somewhat  from  Obernetter’s.  I tried  it,  and  it 
worked  splendidly.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Dextrine  4 grammes 

Grape-sugar 4 ,, 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  2£  „ 

Water ...  100  „ 

You  will  notice  that  no  glycerine  is  used  with  this  for- 
mula, which  is  surprising,  as  I thought  it  indispensable  for 
the  dry  climate  of  New  York.  Further  experiments  must 
explain  the  action  of  the  glycerine. 

All  the  world  complains  about  the  difficulty  of  getting 
an  artistic  background.  Plenty  of  backgrounds  can  be 
bought,  but  they  are  all  too  stylish,  and  rather  suited  to 
spoil  the  picture  than  to  embellish  it.  Formerly  the  pho- 
tographers got  their  backgrounds  painted  by  scene- 
painters,  but  these  were  often  very  picturesque,  and  not 
always  useful  for  photographic  purposes,  either  too  light 
or  too  dark  in  tone — in  short,  something  was  always  want- 
ing. Lcescher  and  Petsch  paint  their  own  backgrounds, 
and  possess  in  Mr.  Hartman  an  artist  who  thoroughly  un- 
derstands his  business.  All  the  other  photographers  are  in 
a bad  fix,  as  lately  the  scene-painters  refused  to  work  for 
them.  In  many  instances  backgrounds  have  been  returned  as 
useless,  and  this  has  induced  them  to  refuse  further  orders. 

Brothers  Tseschler,  in  Switzerland,  have  now  adopted  a 
new  method  of  making  backgrounds.  They  place  the 
figure  in  front  of  a monotonous  background,  and  paint 
the  accessories,  which  appear  to  them  suitable,  on  the 
negative.  They  coat  the  back  of  the  negative  with  a dull 
varnish,  and  make  on  it  the  drawing  with  lead-pencil.  It 
consists  of  very  simple  objects.  The  effect  is  surprising, 
but  it  requires,  of  course,  an  artist. 

In  view  of  this  absence  of  artistically  beautiful  back- 
grounds, it  is  advisable  to  use  in  their  place  wall-paper. 
Beautiful  wall-papers  are  at  present  in  the  market,  par- 
ticularly cloth-paper  with  panel  and  frieze.  Their  artistic 
effect  is  very  striking,  and  their  photographic  action  is 
good.  Colours  which  appear  too  light  or  too  dark  may 
readily  be  modified  by  either  painting  them  with  yellow 
ochre  or  with  white.  Our  photographers  here  have  em- 
ployed these  papers  already  very  successfully. 

We  hear  frequent  complaints  that  the  collodion  of  com- 
merce shows  so-called  cellular  structure.  The  plates  look 
after  development  as  if  covered  with  a fine  network,  which 
under  certain  conditions  makes  the  whole  plate  useless.  I 
have  examined  a great  many  samples,  and  found  this  fault 
almost  in  every  one  of  them.  Very  often  it  is  not  to  be 
noticed  with  the  naked  eye,  but  with  a magnifier  of  about 
one  inch  focus  it  is  easily  noticed.  American  collodions  do 
not  show  this  fault  as  much  as  the  European  ones.  It 
manifests  itself  particularly  in  summer-time,  and  with 
fresh  collodion  more  frequently  than  with  an  old  one. 

I have  noticed  it  often,  and  in  the  highest  degree  with 
newly  iodized  collodion.  Four  weeks  later  not  a trace  of 
it  could  be  noticed,  and  the  plates  were  perfectly 
smooth.  The  probable  reason  is  that  collodion  is  now  gene- 
rally prepared  at  a lower  temperature  than  formerly  ; this 
makes  a thicker  collodion,  more  sensitive,  but  also  less 
smooth.  Mr.  Quidde  remarks  that  this  cellular  structure 
is  more  frequent  when  the  plates  are  warmer  than  the 
collodion  which  is  poured  on.  He  keeps  his  plates  in  sum- 
mer-time in  a very  cool  place.  Mr.  Primm  states  that  with 
careful  manipulatiou  in  pouring  on  the  collodion  this  evil 
may  be  avoided.  Certain  it  is  that  diluting  the  collodion 
will  avoid  it  .—Philadelphia  Photographer. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIGHT  FOR  REDUCING 
CAMERA  EXPOSURES. 

The  value  of  diffused  light  as  an  accelerator  should  be  one 
of  the  things  most  easily  tested,  and  the  precise  advantage 
gained  determined  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  ques- 
tion. Curiously  enough,  it  remains  the  subject  of  most  con- 
flicting opinions  and  contradictory  statements.  If  it  be  a 
fact  that  by  submitting  the  sensitive  plate  to  a regulated 
amount  of  light  before  or  after  exposing  it  to  the  image  of 
the  sitter,  the  usual  time  of  sitting  may  be  reduced  one- 
lialf — and  this  is  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Fry  as  the  result 
of  experience — it  is  a fact  of  the  most  vital  importance, 
which  every  portrait  photographer  should  hail  as  an  inesti- 
mable boon,  especially  during  the  dull,  inert  light  of  an 
English  winter. 

But,  oddly  enough,  despite  the  definitely  stated  experi- 
ences of  many,  the  use  of  supplemental  light  is  by  no 
means  common.  Some  absolutely  deny  that  anything  is 
gained : they  have  tried  carefully,  and  failed  completely  ; 
and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  notion  is  a delusion.  Others 
have  tried  with  some  advantage,  but  have  found  uncer- 
tainty and  risk  of  fog  ; and  they  have  not  thought  the  plan 
worth  attempting  to  adopt  in  general  practice.  And  a great 
many  more  have  not  tried  the  process  at  all.  The  interest- 
ing question  for  consideration  is,  however,  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  negative  results,  or  the  positively  objection- 
able results,  obtained  by  some  experimentalists?  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  may  be  due  to  a careless 
and  perfunctory  mode  of  trying  the  experiment.  Mr.  Fry 
remarked  that  he  could  trace  a large  number  of  failures 
to  the  fact  that  the  experimentalists  had  not  followed 
instructions,  but  adopted  some  plan  of  their  own  which 
really  did  not  carry  out  the  principles  involved.  But  the 
experience  related  by  Mr.  Sawyer  did  not  admit  of  this 
solution.  Mr.  Sawyer  stated  that  they  had  attempted  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  alleged  advantages  of  pre-lighting 
at  the  works  of  the  Autotype  Company,  where  they  were 
largely  engaged  in  reproducing  large  paintings.  They 
had  tried  the  plan  carefully,  giving  the  sensitive  plate 
various  degrees  of  pre-exposure  from  five  to  thirty  seconds, 
but  without  any  advantage  whatever.  The  moment 
sufficient  pre-exposure  had  been  given  to  produce  any 
appreciable  action,  the  result  was  a certain  degree  of 
general  fog,  which  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased 
exposure.  Experience  of  this  kind,  in  opposition  to  the 
successful  results  of  equally  careful  experiment,  is  very 
perplexing  ; but  it  may  possibly  be  explained.  We  may 
remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  the  most  respectable 
negative  evidence  is  of  comparatively  little  weight  com- 


pared with  positive  evidence.  One  well-authenticated 
case,  in  which  the  use  of  supplementary  light  sensibly 
reduced  the  exposure,  would  possess  more  value  as  evidence 
than  a dozen  cases  in  which  it  failed  to  do  so.  The  former 
proves  a possibility ; the  latter  may  simply  prove  that 
some  condition  of  success  was  wanting,  not  that  pre- 
lighting was  really  useless.  But  the  case  Mr.  Sawyer 
stated,  we  think  admits  of  a possible  explanation,  not 
antagonistic  to  the  theory  that  diffused  light  is  valuable  in 
shortening  exposures.  In  copying  paintings,  the  exposure 
is,  from  various  causes,  necessarily  much  longer  than  would 
be  required  for  producing  a photograph,  as  vivid  and  full 
of  relief  and  contrast,  from  nature.  As  a rule,  the 
most  brilliant  painting  is  much  lower  in  tone  than  nature, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  non-actinic  quality  of 
many  of  the  colours,  renders  the  exposure  very  long. 
Now  during  this  long  exposure  there  is  a practical  expo- 
sure of  the  sensitive  plate  to  diffused  light,  as  well  as  to 
the  light  forming  the  image.  Every  portion  of  the  canvas 
is  reflecting  surface  light  into  the  lens,  as  well  as  the  copy 
of  the  picture  itself,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  expo- 
sure, and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  picture  copying  arises 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  painting  is  in  very  low  tone, 
or  in  very  non-actinic  colours,  involving  very  long  expo- 
sure, a general  fog,  producing  flatness,  dimness,  and  general 
want  of  contrast,  relief,  and  vigour,  often  ensues.  This 
being  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  any  additional  expo- 
sure to  diffused  light  would  produce  sensible  fog  rather  than 
reduce  the  exposure.  Mr.  Fry’s  statement  of  his  experience, 
when  giving  some  idea  of  the  right  amount  of  exposure  to 
diffused  light,  was  to  the  effect  that  when  any  appearance 
of  fog  wras  produced  the  exposure  was  too  long.  In  the 
case  of  the  paintings  it  is  manifest  that  the  additional 
diffused  light,  beyond  that  reflected  from  the  surface  gene- 
rally, was  in  excess,  seeing  that  it  produced  fog. 

The  winter  weather,  and  dark  days,  and  comparative 
leisure  which  are  before  portraitists  for  a few  months, 
afford  ample  opportunity  for  testing  the  question.  Various 
modes  of  applying  the  diffused  light  are  efficient;  but 
perhaps  none  are  better  than  the  plan  of  using  a cap  for 
the  lens  with  a disc  of  opal  glass.  This  is  the  method 
which  has  been  found  so  efficient  by  some  distinguished 
portraitists  in  Baris,  and  which  Mr.  Fry  has  found  so 
satisfactory.  In  the  early  days  of  the  art  the  Daguerreo- 
typist,  when  about  to  take  a baby,  or  in  any  case  where  a 
short  sitting  was  necessary,  and  the  light  dull,  simply 
held  his  sensitive  plate  to  diffused  light  for  a second 
before  placing  it  in  the  camera.  We  have  adopted 
this  plan  with  Daguerreotype  plates  scores  of  times  with 
advantage.  A curious  experience  was  related  to  us 
a few  days  ago  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  portrait- 
ists in  the  kingdom,  which  illustrated  another  mode  of 
applying  diffused  light.  Having  occasion  to  use  a 
new  dark-room,  and  abandon  that  in  which  he  had 
worked  for  some  years,  he  was  puzzled  to  notice  a sudden 
and  inexplicable  change  in  the  character  of  his  pictures. 
Giving  the  usual  exposure  which  his  judgment  dictated, 
the  negatives  were  all  under-exposed,  and  the  general 
character  quite  different  to  those  he  had  hitherto  produced. 
They  were  hard,  full  of  contrast,  singularly  clean  in  the 
shadows,  but  lacking  in  harmony,  and  a considerably 
increased  exposure  was  necessary  to  acquire  the  old 
character  in  his  negatives.  The  explanation  subse- 
quently discovered  was,  that  the  new  dark  room  was 
made,  secundem  artem,  perfectly  dark,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  portion  of  light  through  perfectly  non- 
actinic  glass  ; whilst  the  old  room,  somewhat  patched  up 
and  make-shift,  had  admitted  a sensible  portion  of  actinic 
light.  Another  method  of  applying  the  supplementary 
light  was  patented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Gage,  an  Ame- 
rican photographer,  something  like  half-a-dozen  years 
ago.  He  gave  the  plate  a preliminary  exposure  to  diffused 
light  as  reflected  from  a dark,  dull  surface,  like  that  of 
.black  cloth,  a method  we  tried  with  unquestionable  advan- 
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tage.  Lining  the  camera  with  white  paper,  which  has 
been  proposed,  and  advantageously  tried  by  some,  seems 
to  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  under  control : whilst 
exposure  through  ground  or  opal  glass,  or  exposure  to  a 
surface  reflecting  a small  amount  of  diffused  light — such 
as  a dark  background,  for  instance — gives  the  operator 
opportunity  for  exercising  judgment.  The  various 
methods  are,  however,  easily  tried.  A camera  with  re- 
peating back,  such  as  is  now  commonly  used  for  card 
portraiture,  permits  two  negatives  with  the  same  lens  on 
the  same  plate,  to  be  taken  in  rapid  succession  ; and  if  a 
good  negative  be  obtained  in  twenty,  or  even  thirty 
seconds,  and  supplementary  exposure,  which  would  require 
forty  seconds  without  the  supplementary  aid,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a power,  especially  in 
large  portraiture,  where  lenses  of  long  focus  must  be  used. 

The  very  important  question  asked  by  Mr.  Hughes  at 
the  South  London  Technical  Meeting,  whether  the  reduced 
exposure  was  obtained  at  a sacrifice  of  any  kind  in  excel- 
lence or  brilliancy,  was  promptly  answered  by  Mr.  Fry’s 
statement  that  there  was  no  loss  whatever  of  any  good 
quality — in  fact,  no  difference  perceptible  in  the  character 
of  the  negative.*  Mr.  Blanchard,  who  emphatically  affirmed 
the  value  of  the  supplemental  exposure — especially  in 
producing  large  pictures  in  dull  light — was  somewhat 
more  cautious.  He  affirmed  that  an  absolutely  good 
quality  was  gained.  “ Call  it  fog,  or  whatever  you  like  ; 
it  is  in  reality  harmony,  the  most  important  quality  to 
gain — the  quality  in  which  photographs  are  most  frequently 
lacking  ; and  this  harmony  is  secured,  which  would  other- 
wise be  only  obtainable  by  very  long  exposure,  if  in  dull 
weather  at  all.”  If  the  theory  we  have  ventured  to 
maintain  before  be  correct,  reduction  of  exposure  without 
loss  of  any  kind  is  possible.  In  our  view,  the  preliminary 
exposure  to  light,  when  rightly  timed,  serves  to  initiate  a 
change  in  the  sensitive  film  insufficient  to  produce  reduc- 
tion without  further  action  of  light,  but  which,  when  duly 
carried  on  by  the  light  from  the  image,  materially  abridges 
the  required  amount  of  action  from  the  image.  1 u short, 
that  here,  as  in  mechanics,  that  it  requires  a stronger  force 
to  initiate  a movement,  to  overcome  the  vis  inertia  of  a 
body,  than  to  sustain  or  continue  that  movement  when 
once  begun.  In  referring  to  the  theory  of  the  matter,  we 
are  reminded  of  a question  put  to  us  a few  days  ago  as  to 
whether  supplementary  lighting — using  the  word  in 
its  most  confined  sense,  as  indicating  diffused  light 
following  camera  exposure  — were  as  efficient  as 
pre-lighting.  At  first  glance  we  were  disposed  to  think 
not ; but  on  further  thought  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  it.  In  the  first  case,  diffused  light 
initiates  an  action  which  would  not  result  in  a deposit 
on  applying  the  developer  if  the  light  of  the  image  did 
not  continue  the  action.  In  the  second  place,  the  diffused 
light  carries  on  the  action  already  set  up  by  the  light  of 
the  image,  without  being  sufficient  to  initiate  an  action 
where  the  luminous  image  has  not  already  commenced 
it.  A special  advantage  is  gained  at  times  in  being 
able  to  apply  the  supplemental  light  where  pre-lighting 
has  not  been  attempted.  Where  a child,  an  animal,  or 
any  sitter  is  seen  to  move  before  exposure  is  completed, 
the  lens  may  be  closed ; and  by  a judicious  supple- 
mentary exposure  to  diffused  light  a printing  negative 
obtained  from  a plate  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
absolutely  useless.  We  repeat  that  the  experiment  is  easily 
tried,  and  is  certainly  worth  trying;  but  it  should  be 
tried  with  sufficient  precision  and  care,  if  the  results  are 
to  be  trustworthy. 


BRILLIANT  NEGATIVES  AND  FINE  PRINTS. 
Under  this  title  Dr.  Liesegang  has  just  issued  a little 
pamphlet  which,  although  referring  especially  to  the 
strontium  and  lithium  collodions  prepared  by  his  firm  at 

* See  letter  from  Mr.  Sliugtby  on  another  page. 


Elberfeld,  contains  much  useful  knowledge  to  photo- 
graphers in  general.  The  whole  of  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  photography  are  clearly 
described,  and  the  formulae  cited  which  in  his  experience 
are  the  best. 

He  recommends  the  employment  of  two  developers,  the 
one  for  soft  and  the  other  for  brilliant  negatives. 

For  brilliant  negatives: — 


Water  

Sulphate  of  iron  ... 
Lump  sugar 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Spirits  of  wine 


100  parts 
6 „ 


Fur  soft  negatives : — 


Water  

Sulphate  of  iron  ... 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Glacial  acetic  acid 
Spirits  of  wine 


...  100  part3 

...  3 ,, 

...  3 „ 

...  5 „ 

...  5 ,, 


Both  of  these  solutions  require  keeping  a day  or  two 
before  they  can  be  employed  with  advantage.  Dr.  Liese- 
gang advises  the  operator  never  to  pour  more  developer 
upon  the  plate  than  it  can  hold.  When  the  plate  is 
moved  gently  to  and  fro,  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
developer  should  be  allowed  to  fall ; for  the  more  deve- 
loper added,  the  weaker  will  be  the  negative.  The  deve- 
loper remains  so  long  upon  the  plate  till  all  detail  in  the 
shadows  has  been  brought  out ; it  must  be  poured  off, 
however,  before  the  deepest  shadows  become  fogged. 

The  cleaning  of  plates  before  being  collodionizcd  is  a 
subject  that  receives  attention,  and  any  plates  which  after 
a thorough  washing  show  patches,  when  breathed  upon, 
are  recommended  to  be  immersed  in  a mixture  of 


Water  C parts 

Sulphuric  acid  1 part 

Bichromate  of  potash  ...  ...  1 ,, 

Old  plates  should  be  rubbed  with  acetic  acid  and  alcolio 
to  which  a little  tincture  of  iodine  has  been  added  ; a rag 
or  bit  of  filter  paper  suffices  to  apply  the  mixture. 

The  collodion  upon  the  plate  should  set  perfectly  before 
it  is  introduced  into  the  dipping  bath.  If  put  in  too  soon, 
the  film  becomes  dirty  and  dark,  and  unequal  patches  are 
formed,  which  are  seen  by  transmitted  light  as  soon  as  the 
plate  comes  out  of  the  bath.  If  the  collodion  is  sufficiently 
set,  these  defects  are  never  seen.  In  cold  weather  the 
bath,  as  also  the  developer,  may  be  warmed  with  advan- 
tage. 

Summing  up  the  defects  that  occur  in  the  wet  process, 
Dr.  Liesegang  says  that  fog  may  arise  from  badly  cleaned 
plates,  from  an  impure  or  neutral  silver  bath,  from  light 
finding  its  way  into  the  dark  room  or  camera,  and  from 
under-exposurs  and  over-development.  Patches  arise 
mostly  from  the  dark  slide  being  wet  and  dirty,  and 
from  the  employment  of  too  fresh  collodion. 

As  regards  printing,  Dr.  Liesegang  advocates  a stronger 
bath,  and  longer  treatment  of  the  paper  upon  it  in  the  case 
of  a very  brilliant  and  highly  albumenized  material.  A 
durable  sensitive  paper  may  be  obtained  by  preparing  a 
sensitizing  bath  made  up  of  two  solutions : — 


A.  — Nitrate  of  silver 

Water 

B.  — Citrate  of  soda 

Water 


...  15 
...  100 
...  5 

...  100 


grammes 

grammes 

)i 


By  mixing  together  these  two  solutions,  a thick  white 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  disappears  on  the  gradual 
addition  of  pure  nitric  acid,  which  is  stirred  into  the  mix- 
ture. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  acid,  so 
that  there  may  not  be  an  excess  of  it. 

The  toning  and  fixing  processes  are  also  treated  of  in 
full  by  Dr.  Liesegang  in  his  handy  little  volume. 
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THE  USE  OF  SCREENS  IN  LIGHTING  SITTERS. 

Under  the  heading,  “ A New  System  of  Lighting,”  Mr. 
C.  E.  Myers  gives  in  our  Philadelphia  contemporary 
details  of  his  use  of  screens  and  reflectors  in  portraiture, 
remarking  that  he  found  at  the  recent  Convention  at 
Chicago  only  a few  of  the  more  intelligent  familiar  with 
the  value  of  such  adjuncts  to  efficient  lighting.  He 
says : — 

“For  simplicity  it  will  he  understood,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  subject  to  be  lighted  is  a human  head  or 
bust,  and  the  light  as  striking  it  from  one  direction  only. 
This  may  be  direct  sunshine,  or  it  may  be  a top-light, 
or  a top  and  north  side-light,  or  any  other  form  of 
opening,  the  light  being  always  an  ‘ open  light,’  and  the 
centre  of  the  opening  the  centre  of  the  light.  The  sub- 
ject is  placed  at  the  point  of  strongest  illumination  of 
the  face,  and  a screen  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
opening  admitting  light.  A yard  square  translucent  screen 
thus  placed  softens  the  light.  If  near,  the  lighting  is  flat ; 
if  further  removed,  the  effect  is  lessened,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a few  feet  it  is  practically  without  effect.  Its 
office  is  to  soften  the  light,  not  to  govern  it,  and  for  this 
latter  purpose  other  appliances  are  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  it  or  without  it.  Its  proper  position  is  between 
the  subject  and  the  point  where  the  strongest  light  enters. 
As  regarding  effect,  its  angle  is  immaterial.  A horizontal 
or  a permanently  inclined  screen,  attached  to  a common 
head-rest,  so  as  to  be  adjustable  for  height  or  revolution 
about  its  standard,  is  the  limit  of  effect. 

“ This  is  the  beginning  of  the  screen  theory  of  lighting. 

“ If,  instead  of  the  ordinary  translucent  screen  (recog- 
nized always  as  the  white  or  blue  screen),  we  use  a semi- 
opaque material  of  some  non-actinic  colour,  approximating 
to  the  colour  of  freckles,  tan  or  skin  blemishes,  such  as 
pale  red  or  pink,  light  yellow  or  pale  orange,  or  very  light 
brown,  the  effect  of  the  screen  is  immediately  visible  in 
the  lessened  necessity  for  retouching  to  remove  skin 
defects,  the  skin  having  been  lighted  all  one  colour.  The 
prolongation  of  exposure  is  much  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected before  trial,  for  the  darker  and  lighter  parts  each 
get  their  proper  share  in  gradation,  instead  of  the  whiter 
parts  stealing  the  free  silver,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case  while 
developing.  The  softening  effect  is  also  visible,  as  with 
the  white  screen,  but  less  in  degree,  requiring  us  to  place 
it  further  from  the  sitter  and  out  of  the  camera’s  view,  the 
exposure  being,  consequently,  still  less  prolonged.  This 
peculiarity  marks  the  distinctive  and  opposite  character- 
istics of  the  translucent  and  semi-opaque  screens. 

“ With  the  first,  softness  is  produced,  even  to  the  extent 
of  flatness,  by  putting  it  close  to  the  subject.  With  the 
second  the  shadows  are  stronger  if  the  screen  is  placed 
very  close,  and  it  has  to  be  removed  to  soften  effects,  the 
proper  distance  being  a matter  of  experiment ; and  when 
tried  it  is  found  that,  unlike  the  white  screen,  the  angle  or 
position  has  a marked  effect  on  the  particular  lighting  of 
the  subject,  rendering  perfection  of  adjustment  absolutely 
essential  for  the  desirable  effect.  These  experiments  are 
best  verified  with  the  common  hand-screen,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  usual  conglomeration  of  curtains,  shutters, 
and  sliding-screens,  over  the  top-light,  may  be  entirely 
dispensed  with  for  the  mere  lighting  of  the  sitter,  thus  saving 
expense,  time  in  adjustment,  and  shortening  the  exposure 
still  more. 

“ With  a universally  adjustable  opaque  screen  the  light- 
ing effect  is  more  marked,  and  the  control  of  the  light  is 
as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  contrive  with  any  form  of 
curtains.  Try  it  on  a large  doll  with  a palm-leaf  fan. 

“ If  the  coloured  screen  is  used  it  will  be  found  effective 
in  lessening  retouching  only  on  that  side  of  the  face  ex- 
posed to  it,  leaving  the  darker  side  of  the  face  woefully  in 
contrast.  The  remedy  is  a reflector.  A plain  white  re- 
flector improves  matters  by  lighting  the  darker  side,  but  a 
white  patch  in  the  near  eye  is  nearly  always  an  accompani- 


ment. If  a coloured  reflector  is  used  this  side  of  the  face 
is  manifestly  improved  as  regards  retouching,  but  remains 
too  dark  for  pleasant  contrast  or  satisfactory  gradation. 
The  remedy  is  to  concave  the  surface  of  the  reflector  ex- 
posed to  the  sitter.  The  light  is  then  concentrated  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occasionally  seem  to  reverse  the  former 
lighting  of  the  face.  This  excessive  effect  is  remedied  by 
moving  the  reflector  further  away.  The  patch  in  the  eye 
disappears  when  the  concave  reflector  is  swung  so  as  to 
light  only  that  part  of  the  face  below  and  back  of  the  eye, 
and  the  darker  parts  of  the  hair  and  neck,  leaving  the 
direct  light  to  illumine  the  eyes.  The  effect  is  always  less 
on  the  plate  than  it  appears  to  the  artist’s  eyes,  as  the 
light  is  coloured,  and  the  reflection  of  a coloured  concave 
surface  in  the  eyes,  even  when  fully  fronting  it,  is  so  in- 
significant as  to  be  practically  ineffective.  If  this  reflector 
is  not  sustained  and  wielded  by  the  hand  it  must  be 
attached  to  some  support  permitting  complete  adjustment, 
as  perfect  accuracy  of  position  is  more  decidedly  essential 
in  the  reflector  than  in  the  screen  itself. 

“ Since  reliable  lighting  appliances  have  assumed  the 
importance  they  have,  and  in  view  of  the  almost  entire 
lack  of  information  on  this  subject,  I have  thought  it 
expedient  to  give  these  concise  results  of  miscellaneous  and 
detailed  experimental  experience.  I will  add  here  that  I 
work  a north  light  covered  with  clear  glass,  open  all  the 
year  round.” 


ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A BRITISH  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CONGRESS. 

BY  JABEZ  HUGHES.* 

Wherever  civilised  men  are  gathered  they  seem  to  feel  it  a 
duty,  as  they  certainly  find  it  a pleasure,  to  form  societies 
for  the  cultivation  of  whatever  art  or  science  they  have  an 
inclination  for.  Not  content  with  merely  instructing  each 
other,  they,  through  their  journals,  acquaint  the  world  with 
what  they  are  doing  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 
Thus  knowledge  is  cultivated,  established,  and  diffused. 

A still  further  development  of  this  mutual  form  of  culti- 
vation has  taken  place  in  our  times  by  the  establishment  of 
annual  gatherings  of  all  those  who  have  some  common 
object  of  study.  These  annual  meetings  in  no  way  dispense 
with  the  need  of  local  societies ; they  are  supplementary  to 
them.  They  not  only  supply  the  opportunity  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  various  local  societies  meeting  together,  but 
they  permit  those  also  to  assemble  who  are  removed  from 
the  local  centres,  and  who  otherwise  are  without  means  of 
personally  meeting  with  their  fellow-workers.  These  yearly 
meetings  become,  in  fact,  annual  parliaments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  some  definite  purpose.  One  of  the  advantages — 
and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages — thus  realised 
is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  men  of  meeting  together  and 
strengthening  their  cause,  by  adding  to  it  the  closer  bond 
of  personal  friendship.  As  the  custom  is  now  so  generally 
established  of  having  a period  of  relaxation  during  the 
autumn,  that  period  is  properly  utilised  to  hold  these  meet- 
ings ; thus  the  holiday  is  made  capable  of  intenser  enjoy- 
ment. 

A “congress” — the  name  often  given  to  these  yearly 
gatherings — may  be  defined  to  be  a large  society  composed 
of  members  living  so  remote  from  each  other  that  they 
can  assemble  but  once  in  the  year.  As  a matter  of  conve- 
nience, as  well  as  to  give  variety,  the  place  of  these  meetings 
is  usually  changed  each  year;  the  additional  duties  and 
pleasures  ol  host  and  guests  are  thus  annually  varied.  The 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is  the 
most  marked  example  of  these  comprehensive  peripatetic 
meetings.  This  Association,  by  its  division  into  special 
sections,  was  apparently  intended  to  embrace  all  the  scienc  s 
and  some  of  the  arts.  Fresh  organisations,  on  a similar 
basis,  have,  however,  been  formed  for  the  cultivation  of 
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social,  medical,  arcbreological,  and  other  sciences,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes  ; and  the  best  proof  that  there  is  a need 
for  such  societies  is  that  the  number  of  them  is  increasing. 

Seeing,  then,  that  persons  following  other  pursuits  lind 
the  advantage  of  such  annual  meetings,  I raise  the  question: 
Are  they  not  equally  applicable  to  photography  and  to 
photographers  ? To  consider  whether  there  is  room  for 
such  an  organisation  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  and  in 
addressing  you  I address  also  the  great  body  of  photo- 
graphers, amateur  and  professional,  scattered  throughout  the 
country. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  desirability  of  photo- 
graphers meeting  together  to  discuss  any  and  all  questions 
appertaining  to  the  art.  At  present  no  means  exist  by 
which  photographers  in  their  collective  capacity  can  meet 
and  take  counsel  together.  The  best  that  can  now  be  done 
is  meeting  together  in  the  local  societies  and  communicating 
with  each  other  through  the  photographic  journals.  But 
these  limited  means  seem  inadequate  to  represent  the 
collective  photography  of  the  country.  The  few  existing 
societies  are  widely  apart,  whereas  photographers  are  in 
every  town  and  in  several  large  villages,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  skilled  amateurs  who  reside  in  remote  and  out-of 
the-way  places.  At  least  once  a year  an  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  art, 
wherever  they  may  reside,  to  assemble  together,  and  there  to 
discuss  in  a broad  and  comprehensive  spirit  any  topics  of 
especial  moment. 

We  are  bound  to  recognise  the  fact  that,  year  by  year, 
photography  is  rapidly  becoming  a matter  of  great  impor- 
auce.  It  is  no  longer  a scientific  curiosity,  an  agreeable 
pastime,  a fascinating  hobby.  To  some  it  will  always 
remain  of  this  character,  and  long  may  they  enjoy  their 
interesting  pleasure  ; but  to  the  bulk  who  practise  the  art 
it  is  a serious  affair.  With  them  it  is  their  only  way  of 
earning  a livelihood,  of  rearing  their  families,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  declining  years.  The  future  development  of 
photography  will  be  materially  modified  by  its  changed 
aspect.  When  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  scientific  man 
and  the  amateur,  all  fresh  knowledge  was  freely  given  forth 
without  money  and  without  price  : but  now  that  vast  stakes 
are  invested  in  its  commercial  applications,  every  improve- 
ment has  a definite  financial  value,  and  is  capable  of  being 
turned  into  money. 

This  is  a delicate  subject  to  touch  on,  but  I think  it 
explains  why  professional  photographers  are  and  will  be 
more  chary  in  unbosoming  themselves  than  amateurs.  I 
think,  also,  that  here  will  be  found  the  explanation  why 
photographic  societies  cannot  exist  in  small  towns.  It  is 
not  so  much  in  the  smaller  number  who  practise  the  art 
as  it  is  in  the  trade  rivalry  and  jealousy  that  prevent  them 
associating  and  exchanging  ideas.  A clever  man  will  not 
willingly  educate  his  less  skilful  neighbour  when  the  latter 
may  use  the  knowledge  against  him  by  underselling  or 
taking  away  custom ; but  the  same  man  will  willingly 
impart  knowledge  to  another  who  lives  a hundred  miles 
apart.  Anything,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  to  relieve 
professional  photographers  from  this  pressure  will  produce 
benefit.  I think  that  many  will  more  willingly  impart 
their  knowledge  to  a great  gathering  than  to  a local  society. 
There  is  something  specially  sympathetic  in  the  meeting  of 
those  who  come  from  distant  places  to  see  each  other  ; the 
renewed  personal  contact,  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  stimulate  men  to  thoughts 
that  never  otherwise  would  have  found  utterance.  Therefore 
it  is  good  for  men  to  assemble  together. 

As  such  meetings  always  partake  of  the  holiday  character, 
people  must  assemble  more  or  less  in  a jubilant  condition, 
and  meeting  with  others  having  the  same  objects  in  life, 
they  cannot  but  benefit  by  the  welcome  they  give  each 
other.  Meeting  under  such  conditions,  relieved  from  the 
worry  of  sitters  and  the  smell  of  chemicals,  men  must  benefit 
when  they  see  those  they  read  and  hear  about,  and  whose 
works  they  admire,  even  though  no  well  of  information 


burst  forth  or  no  fresh  fountain  be  discovered.  If 
increased  strength  be  gained  by  attending  ordinary  photo- 
graphic meetings  when  the  body  is  weary  and  the  mind 
full  of  care,  how  much  more  renewed  vitality  may  not  bo 
acquired  by  new  scenes,  fresh  faces,  and  the  renewal  of  warm 
friendship ! I dwell  more  particularly  on  these  social 
advantages,  for  if  nothing  else  be  gained,  these  are  certain 
to  be  forthcoming.  I am  assured  by  those  who  attend 
similar  meetings  that  these  enjoyments  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised. 

But,  granting  for  argument's  sake  that  an  annual  photo- 
graphic congress  is  desirable  and  practicable,  is  there  any 
need  to  have  a special  organisation  for  the  purpose? 
Cannot  some  existiug  means  be  utilized  to  provide  photo- 
graphers an  annual  gathering  ? As  papers  on  photography 
are  occasionally  read  at  one  of  the  sections  of  the  British 
Association,  could  not  that  be  adopted  as  a centre  of 
union  ? I have  thought  of  this,  and  before  photography 
was  so  well  established  perhaps  it  might  have  been  done; 
but  it  could  not  be  accomplished  now.  Somehow 
photography,  although  the  child  of  science,  has  never 
obtained  a good  foothold  at  the  British  Association,  and, 
especially  since  the  death  of  the  lamented  M.  Claudet,  each 
year  it  seems  to  have  less.  Scientific  men,  as  a rule,  do  not 
understand  photography.  Its  broad  and  general  principles, 
of  course,  they  grasp ; but  the  minute  details  of  its  reduction 
to  practice  and  application  to  commerce  they  properly 
ignore.  But  it  is  exactly  these  details  and  applications 
which  are  most  interesting  and  valuable  to  photographers. 
Photography  seems  to  have  a little  world  of  its  own  ; and 
from  what  1 know  of  the  working  of  the  sections  I do  not 
think  any  satisfactory  nucleus  could  there  be  found.  I think 
I should  be  supported  in  this  view  by  the  experience  of 
those  few  photographers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  meetings. 

That  there  is  desire  and  a willingness  for  photographers 
to  assemble  annually,  and  even  to  travel  a considerable 
distance  to  do  so,  is  evidenced  by  the  numbers  who  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  soirees  of  the  parent  London  Society,  and  who 
attend  at  the  technical  meetings  of  this  Society.  It  has 
been  mooted  more  than  once  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
parent  Society  of  London  might  be  enlarged  so  that,  by  an 
arrangement  of  annual  peripatetic  meetings,  some  such 
scheme  as  I am  alluding  to  might  be  accomplished.  I have 
my  doubts  of  this.  Although  that  Society  has  changed  its 
name,  I think  it  can  never  be  other  than  a London  Society  ; 
besides,  it  has  sufficient  scope  in  attending  to  its  own 
business  and  duties. 

I do  not  think  that  any  local  society  can  be  so  extended 
as  to  absorb  the  photographers  who  are  scattered  through 
the  country.  I think  such  an  organisation  as  1 am  alluding 
to,  while  it  might  be  composed  of  the  men  belonging  to  any 
of  the  societies,  or  to  none  of  them,  yet  should  be  in  harmony 
with  all.  It  should  trench  ou  none  of  the  local  centres,  but 
might  be  the  means  of  causing  additions  of  members  and  of 
information  to  all.  It  would  probably  hold  its  meetings  at 
times  and  under  conditions  different  to  them,  and  its  chief 
purpose  should  be  the  bringing  within  the  fold  a large 
number  who  now,  from  isolation  and  other  causes,  aie 
debarred  from  personal  photographic  union. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  suggest  the 
exact  business  of  this  congress,  nor  how  long  it  should  be 
held — whether  papers  should  be  read,  apparatus  or  appli- 
ances shown,  processes  worked,  a technical  demonstration 
made,  or  an  exhibition  held  ; but  I certainly  think  its 
purpose  would  not  be  gained  if  a field-day  or  excursion 
were  omitted,  and,  where  the  circumstances  were  favourable, 
I think  a soiree  should  be  held,  where  the  ladies  could 
participate  in  the  enjoyment.  If  the  idea  be  worth  carrying 
out,  all  these  details  are  the  work  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee. As  to  the  good  which  would  result  from  these 
annual  reunions  I am  not  willing  to  prognosticate. 

1 am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  we  should  be 
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immediately  able  to  make  our  negatives  much  better  or 
our  prints  more  permanent — that  we  should  be  able  to 
obtain  better  prices  for  our  work,  or  raise  the  status  of  our 
profession ; but  I sec  no  reason  why  any  or  all  these  objects 
might  not  be  aided,  and  other  advantages  be  obtained. 

Our  American  brethren  have  set  us  the  example  in  form- 
ing such  an  organization.  In  addition  to  their  local 
photographic  societies  they  have  established  a National 
Photographic  Convention,  and  from  the  enthusiasm  that 
prevails  at  their  meetings  the  idea  is  eminently  successful 
with  them.  We  labour  under  fewer  difficulties  than  they 
do ; for,  from  their  immense  continent,  many  have  to 
travel  enormous  distances  to  attend — even  thousand  of  miles 
— and  yet  they  seem  so  gratified  with  their  results  that,  in 
separating,  it  is  only  with  a determination  to  make  their 
next  meeting  more  agreeable  and  useful. 

As  I have  already  intimated,  I bring  the  general  subject 
for  you  and  others  to  discuss.  I feel  that  our  present 
societies  do  not  embrace  all  the  photographic  talent  that 
exists.  I think  there  are  many  good  and  true  men  that  are 
lost  to  us,  and  which  our  present  machinery  cannot  include. 
I feel  also  that  something  should  be  done  to  create  a feeling 
of  pride  among  ourselves  that  we  follow  an  honourable 
profession  and  practise  a beautiful  art.  I think  that  we 
have  so  many  good  and  worthy  men  attached  to  the  craft, 
that  it  is  a pity  they  do  not  know  each  other  better  ; and  I 
humbly  suggest  some  such  scheme  as  this  as  an  additional 
means  of  bringing  them  together,  so  that  they  may  know 
and  esteem  each  other.  We  hear  and  read  of  the  pleasant 
time  some  of  the  societies  enjoy  when  they  have  a field-day 
out,  and  I ask  why  cannot  there  be  a general  field-day  ? 
Why  cannot  wo  have  on  a larger  scale  a holiday  in  the 
woods  ? Suppose  we  suspend  a meeting  or  two  in  the 
winter,  aud  hold  them  in  summer — in  daylight  instead  of 
night ; not  in  a dingy,  yellow-lighted  dark-room,  but 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  All  this,  and  more,  may  bo 
accomplished  at  a British  Photographic  Congress. 

I have  purposely  abstained  from  suggesting  how  such  a 
scheme  should  be  started.  I submit  the  broad  idea  only 
for  general  consideration.  But  I must  remark  that  to  be 
successful  it  should  be  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  all, 
aud  not  be  the  emanation  of  any  special  section.  It  mast 
not  be  appropriated  by  any  one  society,  nor  be  the  rival  of 
any.  Whether  independent  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  should  mature  the  plan,  or  delegates  from  the 
metropolitan  and  provincial  societies,  together  with  those 
who  belong  to  no  society,  should  unitedly  bring  it  about,  1 
leave  for  future  consideration.  I am  inclined,  however,  to 
this  latter  method,  as  there  are  obvious  advantages  in 
meeting  in  the  great  centres  where  societies  all eady  exist. 

Trusting  that  I have  said  enough  to  interest  you,  I leave 
the  subject,  hoping  that  you  and  others  may  so  discuss  it 
that  profit  and  pleasure  may  be  the  result. 


$0msptti>cijc£. 

KENNETT’S  PELLICLE. 

Dear  Sir, — The  experience  of  a “ Portrait  Painter,” 
recorded  in  last  week’s  News,  with  regard  to  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  the  pellicle,  exactly  coincides  with 
what  I have  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion  regarding  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  several  of  my  friends.  The 
excellent  results  have  been  many  times  exhibited  and 
admired,  yet  the  inventor  is  out  of  pocket  by  his  discovery. 
The  fault,  is,  however,  I think,  in  a great  measure  due  to 
Mr.  Kennett  himself,  and  as  it  is  perhaps  not  yet  too  late  to 
apply  a remedy,  I venture  to  propose  one  that  may  prove 
effectual.  Let  him  raise  the  price  of  his  pellicle  to  at  least 
four  times  its  present  rate.  It  will  show  that  he  knows  how 
to  value  his  own  discovery,  and  may  lead  others  to  do  like- 
wise. Photographers  are  very  like  the  rest  of  the  world — 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  noisy  pretenders,  while  they  neglect 


real  merit,  especially  if  it  have  the  added  sin  of  modesty  . 
“ Thy  truth  shall  be  thy  dower,”  as  poor  old  Lear  expresses 
the  amiable  sentiment.  Let  Mr.  Kennett  try  this  one  more 
experiment,  and  tell  us  the  result. — Yours  truly, 

R.  W.  Aldridge. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — Like  your  correspondent  of  last  week,  “ L.  N.,’’  I 
have  attended  many  years  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Society — in  fact,  ever  since  tbe  time  of  Scott  Archer.  But 
I differ  utterly  from  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  last  meeting, 
and  think  the  conduct  of  the  President  most  admirable. 
It  was  quite  a revival  at  Conduit  Street  to  see  a g’ood  spirited 
discussion  all  over  the  room  encouraged  and  stimulated  by 
a genial  chairman.  I fear  “ L.  N.  ” has  a good  deal  of 
disappointment  in  store,  for  he  may  rely  upon  it  a genuine 
revival  has  begun  ; and  I trust  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
last  meeting  may  be  the  key-note  for  the  others  of  the 
session,  now  that  the  long  repression  of  discussion  is  so 
happily  ended. — Respectfully,  Samuel  Frv. 


REPRODUCING  NEGATIVES.— THE  PLUMBAGO 
POWDER  PROCESS. 

Sir, — When  I was  at  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs  a 
fortnight  ago,  I saw  samples  of  reproduced  negatives  by  the 
plumbago  process.  I at  once  saw  the  advantage  of  that 
method ; and  I again  saw  other  samples  at  the  Technical 
Exhibition  at  the  Cambridge  Hall,  Newman  Street,  and  I 
determined  to  try  my  hand  at  the  process,  with  what  result 
you  will  judge  by  the  three  specimens  enclosed. 

No.  1 was  exposed  for  three  minutes  in  the  sun.  No.  2 
the  same  time,  but  the  sky  was  very  much  more  worked 
upon  with  the  plumbago,  which  you  will  see  has  almost  made 
it  print  white  paper.  No.  3 was  exposed  twenty-five 
minutes  in  a good  light  without  sun,  which  you  will  see  is 
much  harder.  This  will  show  that  almost  any  kiud  of  negativo 
may  be  made  by  regulating  the  amount  of  plumbago.  1 
fiud  that  it  is  best  to  use  rather  a long  soft  camel-hair  brush 
to  apply  the  plumbago  with,  and  go  over  the  plate  many 
times  to  get  the  best  and  softest  negative  ; but  if  the  sky  is 
wanted  a little  more  dense,  then  a shorter  and  thicker 
brush  is  best,  so  long  as  it  does  not  scratch. 

The  plates  were  first  coated  with  a thick  plain  collodion, 
and  placed  in  water  when  well  set ; as  soon  as  greasiness 
had  gone  by  washing,  the  plate  was  taken  out  and  drained, 
and  then  the  sensitive  mixture  poured  on  same  as  collodion, 
and  dried  by  the  fire  and  placed  on  the  negative  in  the 
printing-frame.  The  sensitive  solution  is  the  same  that 
Mr.  J.  Werge  gives,  and  I think  it  has  been  given  in  the 
News;  it  is  as  follows: — 

Dextrine I drachm 


5 ounces 
The  other  part  of  the  pro- 


Sagar  candy 
Bichromate  of  ammonia 
Water 

The  water  is  best  slightly  warm, 
cess  has  been  given  before  in  the  News,  so  that  I need  not  go 
over  it  again.  The  films  of  these  specimens  were  easily 
stripped  from  the  glass  aud  transferred  to  one  coated  with  a 
thin  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a grain  or  two  of 
chrome-alum.  Should  anyone  wish  to  see  the  prints,  perhaps 
you  will  show  them. — I am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Scarborough  November  11th.  Geo.  Willis. 

[The  prints  with  which  our  correspondent  favours  us 
admirably  illustrate  his  remarks,  and  show  at  once  the 
excellence  and  simplicity  of  a process  which  can  yield  such 
results  on  the  first  trial  after  reading  the  description. — Ed.] 


SUPPLEMENTAL  LIGHTING. 

Dear  Sir,— I send  you  the  enclosed  photograph  showing 
the  value  of  a preliminary  exposure.  The  group  was  taken 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  inst.,  at  3'35  p.m.  An  expo- 
sure of  two  seconds  through  a plate  of  opal  glass  was  first 
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given,  the  actual  time  of  sitting  being  thirteen  seconds, 
with  full  aperture  No.  3B,  all  blinds  in  studio  being  open- 
Previous  to  this  l had  been  giving  twenty-five  seconds,  full 
aperture  No.  2B,  for  cartes,  with  blinds  partially  down. 
You  will  agree  with  me  that  my  chance  of  securing  a picture 
withoat  the  opal  was  a very  small  one. — Yours  very  truly, 

R.  Slingsby. 

[The  example  enclosed  is  a cabinet  group  of  two 
children,  admirably  arranged,  capital  in  expression,  and 
most  excellent  as  photography.  These  who  know  the  un- 
questionably high  quality  of  Mr.  Slingsby’s  work  will 
understand  how  good  the  picture  is  that  satisfies  him.  A 
more  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  value  of  pre-lighting 
could  not  well  Le desired. — Ed.] 


j)  robbings  of  Societies. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A Council  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  the  1 1th  inst., 
at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  M.A., 

F. R.S.,  iu  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having 
beeu  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  members  were  elected: — 
Henry  V.  D'Esterre.  Allan  H.  Stenning,  W.  Horsman  Kirby, 

G.  Moore,  Thomas  Hutchison,  and  A.  L.  Steavenson,  Efqrs. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  following 
prizes,  which  had  been  awarded  at  the  last  meeting : — First 
Prize — F.  Beasley,  Esq.,  a large  silver  goblet ; W.  S.  Hobson,  Esq., 
a silver  goblet ; j.  H.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  a silver  goblet ; Col.  Rockc, 
an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame  by  Masters ; Sir  J.  Coghill,  a large 
album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco  ; Capt.  White,  an  oil  paint- 
ing by  McEvoy ; Major  Allen,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame  by 
Masters;  D.  Knapping,  Esq.,  a large  album  handsomely  bound  in 
morocco  ; J.  McAndrew,  Esq.,  a graphoscope  ; T.  Brownrigg, 
Esq.,  an  oil  painting  in  gilt  frame  by  McEvoy;  G.  Brewis,  Esq., 
a large  album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco ; Capt.  Lewis,  an 
album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco;  R.  0.  Milne,  Esq.,  an 
album  handsomely  bound  in  morocco;  Capt.  Toke,  an  album 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco ; R.  Murray,  Esq.,  an  album. 

Certificates  of  Honourable  Mention  were  awarded  to  W.  G. 
Hunter,  Capt.  Layton,  J.  W.  Richardson,  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock, 
and  Mr.  Hancock.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  the 
Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Reid  and  W.  F.  Attwood  wero  elected  new  members. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  being  the  annual  one  for  the 
election  of  officers,  the  names  of  several  gentlemen  were  put  in 
nomination  for  the  offices  of  Vice-presidents  and  Council.  These 
will  be  ballotted  for  at  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  then  read  a paper  “ On  the  Establishment 
of  a British  Photographic  Congress  ” (see  page  560). 

This  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  conversation,  and  a committee 
of  representative  photographers  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  photographers  throughout  the  country  relative  to  the 
cariying  out  such  a scheme  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hughes.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Spiller,  and  other  gentlemen  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  movement. 

It  was  intimated  that  at  the  next  meeting,  after  the  election  of 
office  bearers  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Aldridge  would  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Practice  and  Principles  of  the  Great  Portrait 
Painters.”  And  it  was  further  intimated  that  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Society  would  be  held  on  the  17th  proximo. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

-o 

SDalk  iu  tfre  Stubio. 

Lantern  Readings. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  York  an 
interesting  series  of  details— historical,  statistical,  and  descrip- 
tive—of  various  London  institutions,  intended  as  lantern 
readings  to  accompany  the  exhibition  ot  his  admirable  series 
of  London  views.  The  idea  is  a capital  one,  and  might  with 
great  advantage  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  various  other 
series  of  lantern  slides.  The  mass  of  information  Mr.  York 
has  compiled  for  the  London  series  is  at  once  interesting  and 
valuable. 


Fancy  Masks. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Rivot 
and  Fontes  with  some  examples  of  fancy  masks  for  card 
pictures,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  print  round  a medallion 
picture  a tinted  margin,  plain  or  with  some  neat  simple  design. 
Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  excellent  and  effective. 
The  texture  of  rough  drawing-paper,  or  that  of  shagreen,  is 
well  imitated  in  some  ; a variety  of  fine  diaper  patterns  are  on 
others,  all  n«at  and  in  good  taste.  They  will  admirably 
facilitate  the  production  of  effects  which  give  considerable 
finish  to  a portrait. 

Photo-lithographic  Illustration. — We  have  before  us  a 
number  of  the  British  Architect  containing  some  good  photo- 
lithographs  of  architectural  drawings.  On  the  cover  it  is 
stated  to  bo  “ the  only  journal  in  the  world  containing  perma- 
nent photographs  in  printer’s  ink.”  This  is,  we  think,  a 
mistake.  There  is  an  illustrated  journal  in  Canada  in  which 
the  “ Leggotype  process  ” — a method  of  photo-mechanical 
printing — is  solely  used ; and  the  Daily  Graphic,  published  in 
New  York,  is  illustrated,  we  believe,  by  a similar  process. 
There  are,  besides,  in  England  several  periodicals  which 
contain  frequent  illustrations  produced  by  photo-mechanical 
printing  processes. 

Photographic  News  in  the  West. — Our  new  contemporary 
and  namesake,  the  “ Western  Photographic  News,”  has 
forwarded  us  some  further  numbers,  full  of  interest,  and 
possessing  all  the  promise  of  an  energetic  successful  enterprize. 
It  deals  much  and  intelligently  with  the  business  aspects  of 
photography,  especially  in  the  wide  districts  to  which  it  espe- 
cially appeals. 

A Photographer’s  Responsibility  for  Paintings  En- 
trusted to  Him. — A curious  case  was  tried  in  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Court  on  Wednesday,  when  an  action  was  brought 
against  the  Stereoscopic  Company  for  the  value  of  a painting 
left  with  them  to  varnish.  The  case  is  reported  as  follows  in 
the  morning  papers: — This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  valuo 
of  a portrait  of  the  plaintiff’s  daughter.  The  defendants  paid 
£5  into  court,  and  pleaded  that  that  sum  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  plaintiff’s  claim.  Mr.  Turner  was  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  ; Mr.  Kemp  was  for  the  defendants.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  that  about  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  living  in  Calcutta,  and  his  two  children,  son  and  daughter, 
were  at  school  at  Surbiton.  He  was  desirous  of  having  their 
portraits  iu  his  possession,  and  seut  instructions  for  them  to  bo 
painted  by  an  artist  named  Fisher,  who,  when  the  pictures 
were  completed,  forwarded  them  to  Inslia,  and  charged  fifty 
guineas  for  the  pair.  Upon  the  plaintiff’s  return  from  India  to 
this  country  ho  brought  the  portraits  with  him  and  took  them 
to  the  defendants  to  have  them  freshly  varnished,  and  have 
any  defects  made  good.  They  agreod  to  undertake  the  matters 
at  a cost  of  £1,  and  tho  plaintiff  left  them  for  fhat  purpose. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  considerable  time  the  plaintiff  applied 
for  his  pictures,  and  received  an  answer  that  the  portrait  of  his 
daughter  could  not  be  found.  The  plaintiff  now  sought  to 
recover  £75,  viz.,  £25  the  sum  he  had  paid  to  the  artist,  and 
£50  compensation  for  tho  loss  of  his  daughter’s  portrait,  which, 
he  contended,  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  painted  so  long  ago,  and  that  its  loss  had 
deteriorated  the  value  of  the  companion  picture.  For  the 
defence  it  was  admitted  that  the  pictures  had  been  delivered 
to  the  defendants  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  that  the  portrait  of  the  daughter  had  been  lost. 
They  were  given  to  a man  in  their  employ  to  carry  out  the 
plaintiff's  instructions.  Tho  man  was  suddenly  taken  ill  whilst 
ho  had  them  in  his  possession.  His  landlord  distrained  for 
rent,  and  amongst  other  things  sold  the  two  pictures  in  question. 
The  man  had  subsequently  died,  and  the  picture  of  the  plaintiff’s 
son  was  afterwards  found  by  the  defendants,  purchased  by  them 
for  £1,  and  returned  to  the  plaintiff,  and  they  offered  to  paint 
a portrait  of  the  daughter  at  her  present  age.  The  plaintiff 
had  refused  their  offer,  and  the  defendants  considered  that  tho 
sum  of  £5  was  the  outside  value  of  a picture  similar  to  the  lost 
one.  Mr.  Turner,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  admitted  that  an 
offer  had  been  made  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendants  to 
colour  a photograph  of  the  plaintiff’s  daughter  if  sent  to  them  ; 
but  he  contended  that  that  was  not  a sufficient  compensation 
to  him  tor  the  loss  of  the  portrait  of  his  daughter,  taken  many 
years  ago,  and  to  which  he  attached  great  value.  Mr.  Kemp 
contended  that  the  value  of  a lost  picture  was  what  it  would 
have  fetched  if  offered  for  sale,  and  submitted  that  the  amount 
paid  into  court  was  sufficient  under  the  circumstances.  The 
Jury  ultimately  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff— damages 
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.£25.  Subsequently,  upon  the  application  of  Mr.  Kemp  on 
behalf  of  the  defendants,  the  Common  Serjeant  granted  a rule 
nisi,  calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict 
should  not  be  set  aside  and  a new  trial  granted  on  the  ground 
that  the  damages  were  excessive. 

A Secret  Emulsion  Process. —Some  months  ago  we 
referred  to  a circular  received  from  Japan,  in  which  the  writer, 
H.  Hammenstede,  announced  a new  process  without  silver 
bath,  with  bromide  or  uranium,  and  more  sensitive  than  the 
wet  process,  a couple  of  very  fine  prints  being  sent  in  attestation 
of  the  excellence  of  the  results.  We  learn  from  tho  Photo- 
graphic Times  that  Mr.  Hammeustede  has  arrived  in  New 
York,  and  is  offering  his  emulsion  process  to  the  profession  if 
one  hundred  subscribers  at  £5  each  will  combine  to  purchase. 
The  Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute  havo 
appointed  a committee  to  investigate  and  report  with  a view  to 
recommending  the  purchase  if  the  report  be  favourable. 

Marriage. — It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  on  the 
12th  inst.  Marie,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  England,  was 
married  to  Frank  W.  Carpenter,  only  son  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Carpenter, 
a gentleman  whose  songs  are  sung  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 


taasprt touts. 

One  Troubled. — The  opaque,  comet-liks  markings,  with  trans- 
parent nuclei,  in  your  negative,  most  probably  proceed  from  tur- 
bidity in  the  collodion.  Floating  particles  of  some  insoluble  sub- 
stance, setting  up  increased  reduction  in  the  immediate  neighbour  - 
hood,  and  so  causing  opaque  streaks,  the  particle  itself  being 
dissolved  and  removed  in  the  fixing  and  washing,  and  so  leaving 
a transparent  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  head  or  nucleus  of  the 
comet.  It  is  probable  that  allowing  the  collodion  to  rest  and  sub- 
side for  a day,  subsequently  decanting  it,  not  too  close,  will  remo  ve 
tho  trouble. 

G.  W.  R. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  information  as  to 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  photographic  goods  in  Queensland. 
Stock  houses  will  doubtless  exist  there  to  supply  the  wants  of 
photographers,  but  wo  are  not  familiar  with  them.  In  any  case 
it  will  be  wise  to  take  a stock  for  immediate  use  with  you.  You 
will  doubtless  obtain  information  as  to  fresh  supplies  wnen  you 
have  been  there  a short  time.  You  can  receive  the  News  by  post 
regularly ; we  send  to  various  subscribers.  Our  Publishers  will 
give  you  full  particulars.  We  believe  that  prepayment  of  17s.  Sd. 
will  secure  the  News,  delivered  by  post  in  Queensland,  for  twelve 
months . 

J.  B.  (Bombay).— There  is  no  book  published  on  the  subject  of 
retouching  ; but  there  have  been  many  carefully  detailed  articlos 
in  tho  News  and  Year-Books  on  the  subject,  giving  all  tho 
information  that  can  be  given  in  writing.  The  only  additional  aid 
would  consist  in  personal  instruction,  which,  of  course,  you  cannot 
readily  obtain  in  India.  You  will  find  a great  number  of  articles 
on  the  subject  in  our  last  half-dozen  volumes,  and  in  that  for  1869 
some  especially  detailed  practical  instructions ; and  in  the  Year- 
Books  for  1869  and  1870  you  will  find  similar  articles. 

H.  P.  Swaine. — The  stain  in  the  print  is  doubtless  the  result  of 
hypo,  and  suggests  that  insufficient  washing  was  the  cause  of  the 
film  splitting.  We  fear  that  you  would  risk  losing  the  film  alto- 
gether in  any  attempt  to  remove  the  varnish,  and  refix.  We  do 
not  think  it  probable  that  the  negatives  will  fade.  Tho  chief 
danger  to  which  it  will  probably  bo  subject  is  staining  in  any 
place  where  a trace  of  hypo  is  left  from  contact  with  tho  silver  on 
sensitive  paper.  To  avoid  this  risk,  you  may  adopt  two  or  three 
precautions.  Take  care  that  the  sensitive  paper,  placed  in  contact 
with  it,  is  not  damp,  or  place  a sheet  of  tracing  paper  between  tho 
negatives  and  paper  so  as  to  avoid  direct  contact. 

Edwin  Oborne. — Thanks.  We  have  read  tho  opinion  with 

interest.  As,  however,  it  is  purely  a business  document,  it  should 
appear  in  our  business  columns  if  published.  It  does  not  legiti- 
mately come  within  the  scope  of  our  literary  columns. 

G.  Lewis. — We  do  not  know  of  any  maker  of  blood  albumen  ; it  is 
chiefly  used  by  dyers,  we  believe.  In  photography  it  has  been 
used  to  some  extent,  we  believe,  in  preparing  albumenized  paper. 
Its  only  advantage  over  ov-albumen  is  cheapness  ; and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  dry  plates,  and  in  use  for  preliminary  coatings,  tho 
small  quantity  required  would  render  this  consideration  unimport- 
ant. There  is  generally  a slight  opalescence  in  the  albumen  pre- 
servative solution,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  it  would  bo 
entirely  absent  in  a solution  of  the  dried  blood  albumen. 
Cerberus. — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  tho  host  mode  of  publish- 
ing a work  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to 
obtain  ono  or  two  estimates  for  the  printing  of  a given  number  in 
a given  style.  You  may  obtain  a local  estimate,  and  you  may 
send  up  the  manuscript  to  the  Printers  of  the  Photographic 
News,  and  they  will  give  you  an  estimate.  In  any  case  they  will 
undertake  to  publish  it  for  you  on  the  usual  terms,  details  of  which 
they  will  furnish  you  on  application. 
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Ignoramus. — The  most  probable  cause  of  the  pinholes  i the  use  of 
a bath  overcharged  with  iodide.  The  negative  suggests  that  the 
bath  was  turbid,  charged  with  innumerable  floating  particles, 
which,  settling  on  the  film,  cause  the  minute  transparent  spots. 
Tho  plan  of  iodizing  by  pouting  collodion  into  tho  bath  is  very 
undesirable,  as  you  are  uncertain  of  what  you  are  adding.  For 
instance,  the  collodion  probably  contains  bromide,  and  thus  bro- 
mide of  silver  is  formed  in  the  bath,  and  as  it  is  not  soluble,  there 
it  will  remain  in  floating  partioles,  causing  mischief.  Sometimes 
a similar  effect  to  that  sent  will  arise  from  the  use  of  glass  which 
lias  contained  old  varnished  negatives  which  have  been  cleaned 
off  with  nitric  acid,  or  some  similar  detergent. 

R.  P. — Tho  set  of  lenses  you  describe  belong  to  a magic  lantern. 
Tho  two  larger  lenses  are  the  condensers,  the  smaller  single  lens 
being  the  enlarging  lens.  The  plano-convex  lens  should  be  placed 
with  its  plane  side  next  the  sourco  of  light,  and  the  double  con- 
vex immediately  behind  the  plano-convex,  not  quite  in  contact 
with  its  convex  side.  If  you  think  of  enlarging  by  artificial 
light , this  condenser  may  answer  pretty  well ; but  a larger  and 
more  powerful  condenser  is  generally  used  with  the  solar  camera. 
The  best  mode  of  enlarging,  however,  does  no*  need  any  condenser. 
It  consists  in  obtaining  from  the  negative  a good  transparency, 
and  from  the  transparency  an  enlarged  negative,  simply  using  the 
white  light  of  a northern  sky.  We  have  given  full  details  of  this 
method,  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar.  A gelatino  film 
will  give  you  a very  fine  transparency,  well  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  enlarged  negative.  The  Year-Books  for 
1871,  1872,  and  1873  are  in  print,  and  may  be  obtained  by  post, 
price  Is.  2d.  each. 

H.  S. — We  do  not  know  the  address. 

Captain  Stketton. — Thanks.  We  shall  probably  use  the  remarks 
in  our  Year-Book. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  noxt 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER. 


BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 

Observations  taken  at  Braijstones,  near  Whitehaven , 36  feet 
above  sea  level. 


Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Direction  of 
"Wind  at 
9 a.m. 

6 

"a 

a 

Morning. 

c 

o 

C 

'A 

2 

to 

2 

| Morning. 

a 

o 

o 

VA 

to 

2 

i 

56® 

60° 

53° 

29  54 

29-50 

29-41 

s. 

Fair  and  suuny. 

2 

53 

53 

52 

2.8-98 

28  96 

28-96 

S.W. 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m. 

3 

52 

54 

50 

28  95 

2910 

2913 

W. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.in. 

4 

50 

52 

— 

29-13 

29-22 

— 

w. 

Fair,  generally  gloomy. 

5 

44 

52 

52 

29  6a 

29-77 

29.62 

s.w. 

Fair,  generally  gloomy. 

6 

54 

55 

52 

29-42 

29-29 

29  02 

s. 

Rain  all  day. 

7 

52 

56 

48-5 

29  03 

29  11 

29  46 

— 

Showers  a.m.  and  p.m.  Windy. 

8 

42 

57 

48 

29-71 

29-74 

29  60 

E. 

Fair,  and  generally  sunny. 

9 

53 

54 

47 

29-50 

29-61 

— 

W. 

Showers  a. in.  Gloomy  ail  day. 

10 

54 

58 

53 

29-67 

— 

29-72 

S.W. 

ltain  a.m.  Gloomy  all  day. 

11 

56 

58 

54 

29-82 

29-82  29-88 

s. 

Rain  p.m.  Gloomy  all  dav. 

12 

56 

58 

565 

29-87 

29*82  29*78 

llsin early this  morning.  Gloomy 

— 

all  dav. 

13 

51 

60 

41 

29-74 

29-78  29-81 

N. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 

11 

52 

54 

48 

29-77 

29-60  29-5 

S.W. 

Fair.  Gloomy. 

la 

51 

60 

51 

29-31 

29  11  29-22 

s. 

Rain  this  afternoon.  Heavy  at 

night. 

16 

51 

— 

48 

29-50 

— 

29  G4 

S.E. 

Fair,  clear. 

17 

50 

57  5 

54 

29-42 

29-47 

29  60 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  Gloom  all  day. 

16 

56 

56 

54 

29  62 

— 

29al 

S. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p in.  Windy. 

19 

52 

48 

50 

29*51 

29  63 

29  90 

S.S.W. 

Rain  and  sleet  a.m.  and  p.ih. 

20 

31 

56 

56 

29-90 

29-89 

29  82 

w. 

Rain  a.m.  a.id  p.m. 

21 

51 

46 

49.7 

2912 

29-29 

29-33 

— 

Rama.m.andp.m.  Strong  wind. 

22 

48 

— 

46 

29-50 

— 

29- G1 

S.W. 

Fair,  generally  gloomy. 

23 

48 

50 

50 

29-82 

29-87 

2989 

— 

Fair,  generally  sunny. 

24 

50 

53 

52 

29-8. 

29-73 

29  61 

s. 

Rain  this  evening  7-iO  p.m. 

2 a 

54 

54 

51 

29-46 

29-00 

29  85 

s.w. 

Rain  a. in.  Meteor. 

26 

496 

54 

56 

29-89 

29-77 

29-73 

s.w. 

Rain  all  day. 

27 1 56 



48 

29-77 

29-73 

29  93 

— 

Rain  this  morning. 

28  47 

50 

49 

29-98 

29-96 

29-95 

S.S.E. 

Ram  this  evening.  Cloudy  all 

29 

49 

51 

49 

29  97 

30  00 

30  10 

S.w. 

Rain  p.m.  Blue  haze  a.m. 

30 

50 

51 

36 

30*20  30-26  30-31 

N. 

Fair  all  day,  generally  cloudy. 

31 

38 

50 

48 

30‘2a  30*23  30  15 

N.E. 

Fair  all  day,  clear  and  sunny. 

From  the  above  1 arrive  at  the  following  : — 

"Mornings.  Noons.  Nights. 

Maximum  temperature  56®  ...  60®  ...  56  5® 

Minimum  ditto  36  ...  46  ...  36 

Mean  ditto  30’8  ...  54" I ...  49-9 

Mean  ditto  of  whole  51'2  — 

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  

Number  of  fair  dajs  ...  

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  sunny  ... 

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy 
Bv  referring  to  the  above  observations,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  baro- 
meter was  very  unsteady,  and  that  the  weather  was  very  unsettled  during 
tho  month. 

Braystones,  near  Whitehaven,  November  3rd. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Tbcth  about  Photographic  Portraits — Reproduc- 
tion of  Chinese  by  Photography. 

The  Truth  about  Photographic  Portraits. — Artemus  W ard’s 
saying,  that  if  the  leopard  can’t  change  its  spots,  yoircan 
do  it  for  him,  now  and  then  comes  back  to  you  very 
forcibly  in  looking  over  many  a photographic  album.  The 
sun  cannot  lie,  wc  know,  but  somehow  we  can  avail  our- 
selves of  its  aid  in  practising  a little  deception.  When, 
for  instance,  our  friend  Tittums,  who  stands  about  five 
feet  nothiug  without  his  shoes,  proudly  shows  us  a portrait 
of  himself  that  has  been  taken  abroad,  and  which  he  vows 
is  as  far  above  the  work  of  English  artists  as  t he  sun  is 
above  the  moon,  we  see  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  or  the  grace  of  the  pose,  that  has  taken 
Tittum’s  fancy,  but  rather  the  general  effect,  which  repre- 
sents our  friend  as  beiDg  rather  over  than  under  the  middle 
height.  Tittums,  of  course,  orders  a gross  of  the  portraits 
at  once,  for  he’ll  have  no  more  of  your  rubbishing  English 
photographs,  and  keeps  ?„  supply  of  them  in  his  pocket- 
book,  to  be  shown  on  every  occasion.  “ Here,  just  look 
at  this,”  he  says,  for  he  knows  you  are  interested  in  photo- 
graphy ; and  you,  who  have  seen  the  picture  already  a 
dozen  times,  say,  as  a matter  of  course,  that,  by  Jove,  you 
have  never  before  seen  anything  like  it.  The  artist  has 
merely  photographed  Tittums  in  the  presence  of  a suite  of 
diminutive  furniture,  and  hence  the  happy  effect.  Other 
photographers  are  a little  more  delicate  in  their  handling 
of  a sitter ; they  fear  that  miniature  surroundings  may  be 
offensive  to  their  model ; and  so  they  take  a three-quarter 
sitting  portrait.  After  focussing  a while,  looking  at  the 
lighting,  drawing  a blind  here  and  there,  giving  the  llowcr 
in  the  vase  a twist,  &c.,  they  say,  “ I think  if  you  were 
seated  a little  higher,  it  would  be  as  well and  a couple 
of  big  books,  which  happen,  most  fortunately,  to  be  quite 
handy  for  the  purpose,  are  placed  on  the  chair,  and  you 
hoist  yourself  once  more  in  position.  Of  course,  the  result 
is  most  satisfactory,  for  when  the  proof  comes  home,  you 
see  a tall,  well-built  individual  leaning  back  in  the  chair 
in  a commanding  position.  Cunningman,  the  photo- 
grapher, understands  human  nature  quite  as  well  as 
portraiture,  and  you  like  your  picture  so  much,  that  years 
after,  instead  of  having  another  taken,  you  prefer  rather 
to  have  the  old  one  copied.  There  never  was  such  a 
prominent  feature  as  our  friend  Miss  Sneezum’s  nose ; and 
not  only  is  it  very  long,  but  (so  some  people  say)  it  is 
exceedingly  crooked  into  the  bargain.  And  yet  we  cannot 
see  how  such  a false  report  got  abroad,  for  Miss  Sneezum’s 
half  profile  portrait,  which  we  have  seen  (we  mean  the  one 
where  she  is  poring  over  a book)  represents  that  lady’s 
nose  as  purely  aquiline ; and  we,  as  a photographer  of 
some  experiene'e,  can  vouch  for  the  absence  of  the  retouch- 
ing pencil.  It  is  all  very  well  for  gossiping  friends  to 
shake  their  heads  dubiously,  and  smile  as  they  look  at  the 
portrait,  but,  as  we  tell  them  briefly,  and  with  some 
warmth,  “ Here  is  a direct  photograph,  taken  by  a well- 
known,  honest  photographer ; now,  are  you  going  to 
believe  it,  or  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  sun  can 
reflect  anything  but  a true  shadow  upon  the  sensitive 
plate  ‘i  If  the  nose  is  crooked,  point  out  the  defect,  for 
goodness  sake,  and  don’t  go  on  maligning  a poor  woman 
without  reason.”  Of  course,  they  say  that  if  the  photo- 
graph had  been  taken  from  the  other  side,  we  should  soon 
see  whether  the  nose  were  crooked  or  not ; or  if  there  had 
been  a little  more  light  just  in  that  part,  the  defect  would 
have  been  apparent  enough ; but  these  are,  of  course, 
mere  excuses.  A man  who  will  doubt  the  truth  of  a photo- 
graph, it  is  no  good  arguing  with.  If  he  had  a flattering 
portrait  of  himself  taken,  he  would  be  the  first,  no  doubt, 
to  testify  to  its  absolute  truth.  Painters,  we  know,  always 
represent  their  models  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  term 


“ a happy  moment,”  and  photographers  would  be  imbeciles 
indeed  if  they  did  not,  in  their  pictures,  show  their  sitters 
“ at  their  best.” 

Reproduction  of  Chinese  hg  Photography. — Photo-litho- 
graphy has  been  aptly  used,  we  hear,  in  copying  Chinese 
characters,  or  writing,  the  difficulty  involved  by  the  intri- 
cate nature  of  the  letters  being  thus  very  speedily  got 
over.  It  appears  that  the  large  pictures  from  the  British 
Workman  have  been  considered  especially  suitable  for  cir- 
culation in  China,  and  these  have  been  printed  from 
blocks  upon  wall  paper  with  which  the  Chinese  are  to  de- 
corate their  rooms.  In  proximity  to  each  picture  is  some 
letter-press  descriptive  of  the  subject,  the  writing  having 
been  executed  by  a Chinese  scholar  with  brush  and  pig- 
ment in  the  same  way  as  native  authors  produce  their 
works.  Obviously  the  rendering  of  this  in  type  would  be 
an  expensive,  if  not  an  almost  impossible,  undertaking  in 
this  country,  but  the  camera  solves  the  difficult  problem  in 
an  instant.  A photographic  copy,  moreover,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  an  absolute  fac  simile  of  the  rounded  and 
easy  strokes  of  the  author’s  brush,  which  are,  it  is  said, 
much  more  inviting  to  the  Chinese  than  the  harder  and 
more  angular  lines  imprinted  by  metal  type.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a singularly  happy  idea  to  have  made  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  such  a matter,  for,  putting  on  one  side  the 
expense  thus  saved  in  the  production  of  the  work,  the  fact 
that  the  same  will  have  rather  a native  than  foreign  ap- 
pearance to  the  Chinese  will  doubtless  aid  very  much  in  its 
circulation  throughout  the  country. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BY  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D.* 

§ 3.  Photographic  Effects  of  the  Electric  Spectra  of 
Different  Metals  taken  in  Air. 
a.  Pure  Metals. 

25.  I have  spent  a considerable  time  in  endeavouring  to 
piocure  exact  photographs  of  these  spectra,  inasmuch  as  the 
spectrum  of  a metal  is  a constant  not  less  important  than 
its  density  or  its  fusing  point,  and  it  frequently  furnishes 
the  means  of  identifying  an  element  under  circumstances 
in  wh:oh  no  other  method  at  present  known  is  practicable. 

Kirchhoff,  in  his  elaborate  and  masterly  researches  on 
the  constitution  of  the  solar  spectrum,  has,  as  is  well 
known,  published,  in  minute  detail,  a map  including  the 
lines  of  a largo  number  of  the  metals.  He  has,  through  a 
limited  portion  of  the  visible  spectrum,  laid  down  the 
position  of  the  bright  lines  of  certain  metals  coincident 
with  particular  dark  lines  of  B’raunhofer,  with  a precision 
best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  followed  him  with  most 
minuteness. 

Much  yet,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  even  for  the  rays 
which  fall  within  the  range  of  the  visible  spectrum  ; and 
for  those  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  vision 
the  whole  yet  remains  to  be  examined. 

The  lines  of  each  spectrum  are  so  numerous  and  so  close 
together  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without  a sacrifice  of 
time  that  would  scarcely  be  justifiable,  to  obtain  accurate 
impressious  of  them  by  eye-drawing.  Indeed,  except  by 
the  process  of  photography,  these  lines  can  only  be  rendered 
visible  by  the  aid  of  a fluorescent  screen,  under  which 
circumstances  the  raiuute  details  are  almost  necessarily  lost, 
even  by  the  most  careful  observer. 

The  photographs  of  these  spectra  were  obtained  by  an 
arrangement  of  the  quartz  prism  and  lens,  identical  with 
that  already  described  (6),  wires,  plates,  or  irregular 
fragments,  of  the  metal,  according  to  circumstances,  being 
supported  in  brass  forceps  connected  with  the  secondary 

» Continued  from  page  530. 
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wires  of  the  induction-coil.  The  interval  traversed  by  the 
spark  was.  in  each  case,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the 
slit  was  placed  at  a distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  line 
traversed  by  the  spark. 

The  specimens  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  bismuth, 
antimony,  zinc,  tellurium,  thallium,  and  lithium  employed, 
are  believed  to  have  been  pure.  The  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, chromium,  and  manganese,  were  reduced  from  pure 
oxides  in  crucibles  lined  with  charcoal.  The  other  metals 
were  as  they  are  furnished  in  commerce  as  pure. 

26.  Each  metal  gives  its  own  distinctive  spectrum  ; but 
it  is  remarkable  that  these  differences  arc  not  obvious  in 
the  less  refrangible  end.  The  true  metallic  spectrum,  when 
the  sparks  pass  in  air,  is,  in  fact,  combined  with  that  due 
to  atmospheric  air,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  for  the 
visible  rays  by  Angstrom  and  by  Alter.  The  photographic 
lines  of  the  air-spectrum  are  most  marked  in  the  less 
refrangible  portion,  whilst  the  characteristic  lines  of  the 
metals  are  particularly  evident  in  the  more  refrangible 
parts.  Hence,  the  photographs  which  I formerly  obtained 
by  the  use  of  a prism  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which 
tarnsmits  rays  of  low  refrangibility  only,  represent,  as  I 
then  correctly  pointed  out,  lines  which  are  chiefly  atmos- 
pheric, and,  consequently,  they  exhibit  appearances  which 
are  almost  identical,  whatever  be  the  metal  employed. 

In  describing  the  spectra  of  the  different  metals,  I shall 
employ  the  same  arbitrary  scale  that  I have  hitherto  used 
in  this  paper. 

27.  It  will  be  observed  that  generally  the  lines,  as  they 
advance  towards  the  more  refrangible  extremity,  become 
less  intense  in  their  central  portion,  until,  towards  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  spectrum,  the  two  marginal  ends  of  the 
lines  alone  are  visible,  though  these  terminations  are  often 
rather  intense.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  impressed  photograph,  the  marginal  extremities  of  the 
metallic  lines  leave  a stronger  image  than  their  central 
portions,  as  though  the  incandescence  of  the  volatilized 
portions  of  the  electrodes,  owing  to  their  high  radiating 
power,  did  not  coutinue  sufficiently  intense  during  their 
transfer  across  the  interval  between  the  two  electrodes  to 
onable  them  to  produce  a continuous  line.  Evidently,  the 
cause  of  this  diminution  of  action  operates  more  powerfully 
upon  the  more  refrangible  rays  ; and  a higher  temperature, 
as  the  experiments  of  other  observers  have  abundantly 
proved,  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  radiations  of  these 
high  degrees  of  refrangibility. 

Exceptions  to  this  remark  occur  in  the  lines  due  to  the 
atmosphere;  this  is  well  seen  in  the  strong  line  at  110-5, 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  some  of  the  metallic  lines  in 
its  vicinity,  particularly  in  the  spectrum  of  silver,  where  this 
nitrogen-line  is  included  between  two  pairs  of  very  intense 
lines  due  to  the  metal  itself,  and  which  are  each  interrupted 
in  the  middle. 

In  order  to  abbreviate  the  description  of  the  various 
spectra,  I shall  generally  speak  of  these  interrupted  lines  as 
“ dots  ; ” they,  indeed,  constitute  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  different  metallic  spectra.  These  dots,  if  the  image 
be  exactly  in  focus,  may  usually  be  seen  to  consist  of  groups 
of  very  short  lines  closely  aggregated.  This  is  well  shown 
in  some  parts  of  the  spectrum  of  silver  ; and  it  is  less 
distinctly  shown  in  the  spectrum  of  palladium,  of  copper,  of 
antimony,  and  of  cadmium.  These  spectra  were  taken  with 
the  screen,  lens,  and  prism  at  a distance  from  the  slit, 
different  from  those  with  which  the  other  impressions  were 
procured  ; some  parts  are  consequently  out  of  focus,  but  the 
details  of  other  portions  are  shown  more  fully. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  spectra  of  the  more  volatile 
metals  are  the  most  intense — those  of  bismuth  and  antimony, 
of  cadmium,  zinc,  and  magnesium  being  especially  remark- 
able in  this  respect. 

A certain  similarity  is  also  observable  in  the  spectra  of 
allied  metals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three  metals  last  men- 
tioned, also  in  those  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  of  bismuth 
and  antimony,  as  well  as  of  chromium  and  manganese. 


It  shou'd  further  be  observed  that,  in  estimating  the 
apparent  length  of  the  different  spectra,  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  frequently  experienced,  owing  to  the  extremely 
faint  impressions  which  the  most  refrangible  rays  com- 
monly occasion;  in  some  experiment,  this  portion  of  the 
spectrum  with  the  same  metal  appears  to  oe  longer  than  in 
others  made  under  apparently  similar  conditions. 

The  strongly  marked  character  of  the  spectrum  of  silver, 
and  particularly  the  renewal  of  its  intensity  towards  tho 
more  refrangible  end,  rendered  it  very  appropriate  for  tho 
purpose  of  testing  the  diactinic  quality  of  different  media; 
and  accordingly  I have  used  it  more  extensively  than  any 
other  metal  in  tho  experiments  already  detailed  upon  this 
subject. 

Thallium. — The  spectrum  of  thallium  (for  a specimen  of 
which  in  a pure  state  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Crookes,  its  discoverer)  is  particularly  interesting,  as  in  its 
visible  portion  it  is  remarkably  simple,  the  single  intense 
green  line  being  the  only  one  visible,  even  when  heated  in 
the  intense  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  jet.  When,  however, 
the  sparks  of  the  secondary  coil  are  transmitted,  not  only  do 
new  lines  make  their  appearance  in  the  visible  spectrum, 
but  also  in  the  extra-violet  portion.  This  character  of 
its  spectrum5*  separates  thallium  from  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies.  In  the  less  refrangible  portions  are  two 
6trong  groups  of  lines  at  about  103  and  106  ; three  other 
groups  occur  at  116,  121,  and  126  respectively,  the  two 
first  less  intense,  the  third  of  about  the  same  strength  as  the 
first  pair  of  groups.  Several  feebler  pairs  of  dots  follow  ; and 
the  spectrum  terminates  with  four  nearly  equidistant  groups, 
commencing  respectively  at  136,  141,  145.  and  151  ; tho 
first  of  these  groups  is  very  strongly  marked,  the  others  aie 
fainter,  but  of  marly  equal  intensity. 

Mercury. — Experiments  were  made  with  this  metal  by- 
soldering  a platinum  wire  into  a small  glass  tube  which  was 
filled  with  mercury  and  connected  by  means  of  the  platinum 
wire  with  one  end  of  the  secondary  wire  of  the  coil  ; tho 
other  electrode  consisted  of  a platinum  wire.  The  spectrum 
obtained  exhibited  few  lines,  excepting  those  duo  to  tho 
mercurial  electrode.  The  never-failing  nitrogen  line,  110  5 
was  evident;  but  there  were  numerous  strong  lines  due  to 
tho  mercury,  the  most  distinct  of  which  are  those  at  104, 
114  5,  117  5,  119  0,  122  5,  1310,  138,  156,  If 9.  each 
of  the  two  last  forming  a strong  broad  group  of  dots,  the  last 
group  terminating  the  spectrum  at  1610. 

Magnesium. — This  is  another  remarkable  spectrum.  An 
intense  group  of  lines  commences  at  101,  at  115  a bright 
group  of  dots  is  seen,  and  between  119  and  126-5  are  three 
remarkably  intense  groups  of  lines;  the  first  of  these  com- 
prises at  least  four  strong  lines,  the  second  group  three,  and 
the  third  consists  of  eight  or  ten  separate  lines.  This  last 
i3  the  most  intense  group  that  I have  met  with  in  the 
course  of  these  experiments.  Beyond  this  the  spectrum  is 
prolonged  by  a faint  tail,  which  is  strongest  along  the  edges, 
and  nearly  vanishes  midway  between  them;  this  tail 
disappears  a little  beyond  150. 

56.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  details  of  experiments 
made  with  electrodes  one  of  which  consisted  of  one  metal 
and  the  other  of  a different  metal.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  lines  starting  from  the  side  corresponding  to 
each  metal  are  identical  with  those  furnished  by  the 
particular  metal.  This  mode  of  making  the  experiment  is 
therefore  frequently  convenient  when  it  is  desirable  to  com- 
pare the  spectrum  of  any  given  metal  with  another  selected 
for  comparison.  When  the  difference  in  volatility  between 
the  two  is  extreme,  as  when  platinum  is  opposed  to  mercury, 
it  may  happen  that  one  spectrum  only  is  seen,  the 
lines  starting  from  one  edge  of  the  photographic  impression, 
and  terminating  at  irregular  distances  before  they  reach  the 
opposite  edge. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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XI  \r. 

Fitting  Vignette  Masks  to  the  Negatives  for 
Printing. 

In  fitting  vignette  masks  to  the  negatives  for  printing, 
there  are  several  things  to  be  thought  of  and  taken  into 
consideration. 

Due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  background, 
for  generally  one  side  of  it  is  darker  than  the  other, 
especially  when  the  lighting  is  after  the  so-called  liem- 
braiult,  for  then  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  have  the 
background  on  the  lighted  side  of  the  face  darker  than 
that  on  the  other  side,  and  vice  versa , so  as  to  give  bold- 
ness and  vigour  to  the  prints  from  such  negatives.  When 
the  background  is  as  described,  the  vignette  mask  should 
not  be  placed  so  far  on  that  side  of  the  figure  that  has 
the  darkest  side  of  the  background,  because  the  vignette 
on  the  print  will  not  be  even,  but  one-sided.  The  vig- 
netter  should  either  be  placed  more  over  towards  the 
other  side,  or,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  print  so  far  on  that 
side  (the  lightest),  then  you  can  paste  a piece  of  dark 
paper  on  the  vignette  mask,  in  such  a way  as  to  cover  up 
a great  part  of  the  dark  side,  and  then  upon  printing  it 
face  to  the  sunlight,  the  prints  from  such  negatives  will 
be  much  better,  being  more  evenly  vignetted.  Oftentimes 
it  will  not  in  'every  particular  answer  to  paste  this  paper 
on  all  of  that  side,  because  it  may  make  the  drapery  print 
badly. 

When,  in  lighting  his  subject  for  the  shadow  effect,  the 
operator  allows  the  light  and  shade  to  act  strongly  on  the 
drapery  a3  well  a3  the  face,  then  the  former  will  print 
light  on  the  side  where  the  background  prints  dark,  and 
when  we  place  paper  on  the  dark  side  of  the  background 
to  prevent  it  from  haloing  out  too  far,  we  thus,  in  a 
measure,  if  not  careful,  prevent  this  already  light  side 
from  printing  so  much  as  it  ought.  To  remedy  this,  it  is 
often  necessrry  to  cut  out  still  further  the  vignette  mask 
where  the  draperies  are,  in  such  a way  as  to  permit  all  to 
print  nicely  on  that  side,  without  permitting  the  back- 
ground to  print  out  too  far.  Thus  the  outside  of  a vignette 


Fig.  1. 


mask  will  often  have  a very  bad  appearance  as  regards 
the  shape,  sometimes  having  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Upon  looking  through  such  a vignette  mask  on  to  the 
negative  within,  it  would  appear  at  first  glance  as  though 
the  vignette  mask  was  tacked  very  carelessly  on  to  the 
printing  frame,  and  not  until  we  examine  the  negative  by 
holding  it  up  and  looking  at  it,  will  we  discover  our  mistake. 
In  changing  the  shape  of  the  vignette  mask,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a difficult  thing  to  do  if  it  should  be  found  to 
be  made  of  wood. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  many  nega- 
tives require  a little  different  vignetter,  I have  always  used 
common  and  average  thick  pasteboard  for  vignetting  the 
common  card  and  imperial  negatives.  For  larger  nega- 
tives, however,  1 use  wooden  vignette  blocks,  and  if  there 
is  anything  needed  to  be  done  as  described  above,  I make 
the  print  in  the  usual  way,  and  before  removing  it  from 
the  frame,  move  the  block  in  the  direction  needed,  and 
shading  the  rest  of  the  figure  writh  a cloth,  print  it  as  re- 
quired. As  there  are  hardly  ever  more  than  two  or  three 
vignette  prints  to  be  printed  from  such  large  negatives,  I 
prefer  to  do  so,  being  less  troublesome  than  to  change  the 
wooden  block,  and  thus  ruining  them  for  future  use  ; but 
for  card  and  imperial  negatives,  when  there  are  often 


dozens  to  be  printed,  I like  to  have  a vignette  mask 
expressly  adapted  for  that  particular  case,  and  then  I can 
print  right  along,  and  finish  the  order  without  any  more 
trouble,  after  having  obtained  the  first  satisfactory  print. 

Another  advantage  in  using  average  thick  pasteboard  is 
because  greater  softness  is  imparted  thereby  to  the  halo 
of  the  vignette,  if  the  pasteboard  is  raised  to  a proper  dis- 
tance from  the  negative. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  many  of  the  wooden  vignette 
blocks  is  simply  this : The  opening  of  the  under  part  of  the 
blocks  is  not  bevelled  out  far  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  soft  halos  to  the  prints.  When  we  fasten  such  a 
vignette  block  on  to  a printing  frame  for  vignetting,  the 
under  part  of  the  block  rests  on  the  negative,  and  when 
the  opening  of  the  block  is  not  bevelled  out  far  enough, 
the  diffused  light  will  cause  a too  abrupt  edge  to  the  halo. 
This  is  the  reason  why  soft  halos  are  so  hard  to  obtain  with 
wooden  vignette  blocks,  and  there  are  some  printers  who 
cannot  obtain  them,  try  as  hard  as  they  will.  On  their 
informing  you  that  they  never  could  obtain  soft  halos,  if 
you  were  to  ask  the  question,  “ What  do  you  use  in  vig- 
netting?” their  reply  in  most  cases  would  be,  “Oh!  I 
have  had  some  nice  vignette  blocks  made  for  me,  but  I 
cannot  obtain  soft  halos,  even  if  I place  Iwo  tissue  papers 
over  the  vignette. 

When  the  block  is  not  bevelled  out  far  enough,  the  dif- 
fused light  entering  will  cause  the  sharp  edge  to  print  just 
I where  the  block  touches  the  negative.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  bevelling  the  block  out  further,  and  also  softer. 
The  light,  as  it  enters  through  the  tissued  aperture,  will 
diffuse  out  almost  exactly  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  see 
under  the  block  by  applying  your  eye  close  to  the  vignette 
block  and  looking  under.  If,  while  looking,  you  see  the 
edge  of  the  bevelling  of  the  block  touch  the  negative,  you 
can  depend  upon  uot  obtaining  soft  halos  until  you  remedy 
the  defect  in  the  blocks.  When  you  have  new  vignette 
blocks  made,  test  with  your  eye  as  above. 

But  softness  to  a halo  cannot  be  obtained  so  nicely  with 
a block  placed  upon  the  negative,  as  described  above,  as  it 
can  by  the  use  of  some  common  cardboard,  with  an  aper- 
ture suitable  to  the  size  of  the  negative.  In  this  case  there 
is  not  anything  to  stop  the  diffusing  of  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  there  is  in  the  wooden  vignette  block,  but  the  light  dif- 
fuses out  nicely  and  softly,  the  softness  depending  upon 
the  distance  of  the  cardboard  from  the  negative. 

A few  words  about  the  distance  of  these  vignette-masks 
from  the  negative.  Never  place  the  cardboard  nearer  than 
a third  of  an  inch  from  the  negative,  unless  in  case  of  some 
faulty  place  that  is  to  be  avoided  in  vignetting  the  nega- 
tive. If  the  figure  is  to  be  illuminated,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
a defect  in  the  background,  then  it  is  best  to  make  a light 
proof  of  the  negative,  and  cut  close  in  and  around  the 
figure,  being  careful  not  to  cut  in  too  close  to  the  neck,  so 
as  to  give  an  ugly  look  to  the  vignette,  which  will  always 
look  like  the  cut-out,  although,  perhaps,  it  may  have  a 
softer  outliue  (fig.  2).  Place  the  outside  of  the  pieces  cut 


on  to  a suitably  sized  piece  of  cardboard,  a .d  cut  out  the 
piece  B,  which  is  cast  away.  Place  the  pie,  e A over  the 
background  of  the  negative,  about  half  an  inch  from  it,  on 
to  the  raised  outside  of  the  printing  frame,  and  after  adjust- 
ing it  properly,  then  tack  it  in  its  place.  Paste  a piece  of 
tissue  paper,  (J  (French  copying-paper  is  the  best  for  print- 
ing purposes,  being  entirely  free  of  the  minute  holes  which 
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are  so  characteristic  with  the  English  tissue)  over  the  card- 
board, so  as  to  permit  diffused  light  to  pass  through  the 
aperture  when  you  place  it  out  to  print  in  the  diffused 
rays  of  the  sunlight.  If,  upon  examining  the  print,  the 
halo  does  not  blend  out  soft  enough,  then  place  the  card- 
board away  a little  more  from  the  negative,  and  print  again. 
If  it  blends  out  too  far,  place  the  cardboard  a little  nearer 
to  the  negative. 

The  manner  in  which  I obtain  these  different  degrees  of 
depths  from  the  negative  to  the  cardboard  without  much 
trouble  is,  if  the  printing  masks  are  not  raised  in  the 
making  of  them,  to  have  made,  and  ready  at  hand  in  case 
of  need,  some  pieces  of  basswood,  of  different  thicknesses, 
which  can  be  tacked  on  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  when 
needed,  and  the  cardboard  tacked  on  to  these.  Have 
plenty  of  these  pieces  close  at  hand,  and  in  tacking  them 
on  do  not  use  more  than  a couple  of  tacks  for  each  piece. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  a halo  to  a vignette  that  will  com- 
mence close  to  the  head  to  blend  out  and  extend  out  to 
the  very  edges  of  the  card,  both  in  the  background  and 
drapery,  then  the  distance  of  the  cardboard  from  the 
negative  should  vary  from  a half  to  a full  inch.  The 
opening  of  the  cardboard  should  be  about  the  ordinary 
size  of  a vignette  aperture.  The  greater  the  distance  from 
the  negative  to  the  vignetting  arrangement  the  smaller 
should  the  opening  of  the  vignette  be.  Never  use  ground 
glass  in  vignetting  when  you  desire  soft  halos  ; but  tissue 
paper  should  be  used,  and  a good  quality  at  that. 

Always  be  sure  that  the  head  of  the  negative  is  balanced 
by  having  plenty  of  the  body  show.  In  your  mind’s  eye 
draw  a line  from  each  side  of  the  face  down  through  the 
body.  The  shoulders  should  always  show  from  a third  to 
a half  of  the  length  of  the  face  beyond  this  imaginary 
line,  and  the  length  of  the  body  should  rarely  be  less  than 
one  and  a quarter  times  the  length  of  the  head.  There  are 
many  things  sometimes  to  prevent  having  the  above  named 
proportion  to  the  vignette,  but  always  have  it  if  possible. 

The  Waymouth  vignette  papers  are  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  anything  that  has  ever  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  any  failures  in  using  them  have  no  doubt  arisen 
from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  printer,  rather  than  any  fault  in  the  papers,  or  the 
idea  on  which  they  are  gotten  up.  Of  course  all  negatives 
cannot  be  treated  the  same  in  this  respect,  any  more  than 
all  can  be  printed  Equally  well  on  one  sample  of  silvered 
paper.  A negative  with  a light  background  may  print  well 
with  the  vignette  paper  placed  in  contact  with  the  glass, 
while  one  that  prints  a dark  ground  would  require  the  paper 
to  be  separated  from  the  glass  a sufficient  distance  to  pre- 
vent its  printing  a hard  or  abrupt  edge  to  the  vignette. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I will  attempt  to  state  what 
the  beauty  of  a vignette  consists  in.  Sometimes  vignettes 
are  meant  to  supply  the  place  of  shadow — as  when  in 


photographing  crosses — then  we  vignette  in  such  a way  as 
to  have  a shadow  on  one  side  of  it  (see  fig.  3). 

The  beauty  of  such  a vignette  consists  in  the  artistically 
printed  shadow  ; and  when  we  exatniue  such  a print  we 
experience  considerable  pleasure  in  seeing  the  soft  shadow 
caused  by  the  cross,  whereas  if  it  were  not  there,  or  the 
shadow  were  on  both  sides,  it  would  create  anything  but 


pleasure.  Then,  again,  the  beauty  of  vignettes  in  ordin- 
ary portraits  is  the  soft  blending  from  quite  dark,  in  the 
drapery  and  close  to  the  figure  in  the  background,  to  a 
very  soft  and  almost  indistinguishable  edge  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  carte  de-visite,  for  which,  and  the  imperial, 
this  style  of  vignetting  only  is  advisable. 


ON  ALCOHOLIC  ALKALINE  DEVELOPERS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  H.  VOGEL.* 

Ordinary  alkaline  development  is  undertaken  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  ammonia,  or  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (or  caustic  potash),  together  with  the  addition’ 
of  a small  quantity  of  bromine  salt.  It  is  usual  to  moisten 
the  dry  plates  first  of  all  with  alcohol,  so  as  to  render 
them  more  permeable  to  the  developer;  they  are  then 
washed,  and  the  developer  is  applied.  This  washiug 
operation  causes  a little  trouble  and  delay,  and  I have 
sought  to  obviate  these  by  employing  an  alcoholic,  in 
lieu  of  an  aqueous,  developer,  which  may  be  applied 
at  once,  without  any  previous  washing  of  the  plate. 

I mixed  90  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  of  85°  strength, 
with  10  cubic  cents,  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  added  to 
this,  for  developing,  pyrogallic  acid  and  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, according  to  the  following  proportion  : — 

Ammonia  solution  ..  8 cubic  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid  solution  ...  ...  6 to  24  drops 

Bromide  of  potassium,  or  bromide  of 

ammonium  solution  ...  2 to  3 drops 

The  pyrogallic  acid  solution  is  made  up  of  : — 

Pyrogallic  acid  1 part 

Alcohol  10  parts. 

The  bromide  of  potassium  or  ammonium  solution  is  made 
up  of : — 

Bromine  salt  ...  ...  1 part 

Water  ...  4 to  5 parts. 

The  plate  is  moistened  with  alcohol  of  75°,  first  of  all 
(with  alcohol,  therefore,  of  the  same  strength  as  the 
alcohol-ammonia  solution, — an  important  point),  and 
then,  without  being  washed,  treated  forthwith  with  the 
developer. 

The  result  I obtained  by  working  in  this  way  was,  as 
regards  clearness  and  uniformity,  perfectly  astonishing. 
I usually  work  with  bromide  of  silver  plates,  which  are 
sensitized  in  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  and  washed,  and 
with  these  I find  aqueous  development  scarcely  suitable, 
for  fogging  of  the  plate  is  apt  to  set  in,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  patches  near  the  margin,  when  the  finishing 
of  the  negatives  has  to  be  left  to  an  assistant.  The  fog 
may,  it  is  true,  be  obviated  by  a plentiful  addition  of 
bromide  of  potassium,  but,  unfortunately,  the  lack  of  bro- 
mide is  found  out  too  late,  when  the  picture  is  already  too 
much  developed.  These  difficulties  are  overcome  by  the 
employment  of  an  alcoholic  developer.  The  picture,  it  is 
true,  appears  more  tardily,  as  under  the  influence  of  an 
aqueous  developer,  and  not  with  the  same  intensity,  but 
then  it  is  more  under  control.  In  under-exposed  plates 
the  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  left  out  altogether,  and 
yet,  by  the  application  of  a strong  alcohol,  an  absolutely 
clear  plate,  free  from  fog,  be  obtained.  If  a dilute 
alcohol  solution  is  used,  the  development  goes  on  more 
briskly,  as  under  ordinary  circumstances,  But  the  result 
is  not  so  clear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  very  strong 
alcohol  is  taken,  the  picture  is  a very  long  time  coming, 
thus  proving  that  it  has  a retarding  action. 

The  intensifying  of  the  negative  is  undertaken  with 
six  to  twenty-four  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid,  eight  cubic 
cents,  of  alcoholic  ammonia,  without  any  addition  of  bro- 
mide. I have  employed  this  alcoholic  developer  in  a very 
large  number  of  spectrum  plates  recently  taken,  and  have 
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secured  results  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  with  aqueous  development. 

I ought  here  to  remark  that  certain  bodies  dissolved  in 
alcohol  greatly  increased  the  retarding  effects  of  the  latter. 
To  this  class  belong  all  aniline  colouring  matters,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  I put  into  my  dry  plates.  At 
first  I allowed  the  alcohol  from  my  moistened  dry  plates 
to  run  back  iuto  the  stock  bottle,  and  I remarked  that  as 
this  became  more  and  more  deeply  tinted  by  the  colouring 
matter,  so  the  developing  action  proceeded  with  more  and 
more  tardiness. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  to  moisten  one’s  plates  invariably 
with  pure  alcohol.  As  a particular  advantage  of  alcoholic 
development  I may  mention  that  the  film  clings  very 
tightly  to  the  glass  surface,  even  when  no  albumen  or 
india-rubber  stratum  has  been  made  use  of ; whilst  in  the 
case  of  an  aqueous  developer  the  film  has  a great  tendency 
to  slip  off  in  the  washing  and  fixing  process. 

The  difference  in  the  action  of  an  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
developer  may  be  explained  simply  by  reason  that  the 
presence  of  alcohol  renders  the  reducing  action  of  the 
pyrogallic  acid  more  difficult.  It  is  well  known  that 
aqueous  pyrogallic  solution  speedily  becomes  brown,  the 
latter  being  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere, 
while  alcoholic  pyrogallic  solution  may  be  kept  for  years 
without  browning  or  oxidizing.  This  retarding  action 
remains  even  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  being  the  more 
apparent  the  more  alcohol  there  is  present.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  one’s  power  to  regulate  the  rapidity  of  the  develop- 
ment by  the  addition  of  more  or  less  alcohol. 

That  the  addition  of  a large  quantity  of  alcohol  renders 
the  employment  of  a bromine  salt  unnecessary  is  due  to 
yet  another  reason.  The  bromide  of  silver  film  always 
contains  a small  quantity  of  free  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
raises  its  sensitiveness  in  no  little  degree.  The  aqueous 
ammoniacal  developer  has  a tendency  to  dissolve  the 
nitrate,  and  when  this  happens,  a fogging  of  the  plate 
ensues,  for  pyrogallic  acid  with  ammonia  brings  about  a 
general  reduction  of  the  very  easily  reducible  nitrate  of 
silver  in  solution.  The  addition  of  bromide  of  silver 
hinders  this,  by  converting  the  nitrate  of  silver  at  once 
into  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  less  easily  reduced. 
Alcohol  may  be  substituted  for  bromine  salt,  as  it  dis- 
solves nitrate  of  silver  with  difficulty,  and  thus  pre- 
vents rapid  reduction,  in  accordance  with  the  saying, 
corpora,  non  atjnnt  nisi  flnida.  For  this  reason  the  addition 
of  bromine  to  the  developer  is  less  necessary  in  a strong 
than  in  a weak  alcoholic  solution.  Aniline  colours  act  in 
the  same  way,  but  have  a stronger  retarding  action  than 
alcohol. 


PREPARATION  OF  ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL. 

Br  J.  LAWRENCE  SMITH.* 

This  substance,  as  obtained  in  commerce,  very  seldom 
marks  more  than  98  to  99  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  not 
unfrequently  made  in  our  laboratories,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  usual  method  is  employed  of  pouring  strong 
alcohol  on  lime  until  the  lumps  of  bine  are  covered.  This 
method  of  proceeding  gives  a thick  magma  which,  when 
heated  over  a water-bath,  allows  the  alcohol  to  pass  over 
but  slowly,  and  much  of  the  alcohol  is  lost  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  heat  penetrating  the  thick  mass.  The 
method  I follow  differs  from  this  in  no  way  except  in  the 
quantity  of  lime  employed  ; using  the  smallest  quantity 
of  lime  necessary  to  abstract  all  the  water,  it  is  surprising 
how  completely  the  lime  will  perform  its  function  in  this 
respect.  Take,  for  instance,  one  litre  of  alcohol  of  94  per 
cent.;  this  contains  about  60  grammes  of  water;  if  to  this 
be  added  120  grammes  of  good  and  fresh-burnt  lime,  re- 
quiring about  40  grammes  of  water  to  convert  it  into 
hydrate,  actual  experiment  proves  that  when  kept  in  con- 
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tact  with  the  alcohol  a sufficient  length  of  time  it  accom- 
plishes this  absorption  of  water,  and  the  alcohol  decanted 
from  the  precipitated  lime  will  be  fully  98  per  cent. 

Operating  upon  this  fact,  IJiave  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  myself  with  alcohol  of  98  and  100  per  cent., 
by  proceeding  in  the  following  manner: — I have  in  my 
laboratory  three  or  four  2-litre  bottles,  into  each  of  which 
L place  litres  of  94  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  strongest 
alcohol  sold  in  commerce  ; to  this  is  added  180  grms.  of 
fresh-burnt  lime,  of  the  best  quality,  broken  up  into  a 
coarse  powder.  These  bottles  are  set  aside  on  the  shelf, 
and  agitated  from  time  to  time : the  oftener  this  is  done  the 
more  rapidly  will  the  reaction  be  accomplished.  A week  or 
ten  days  will  usually  suffice  when  the  bottles  are  allowed 
to  remain  at  rest,  and  the  hydrate  of  lime  will  settle  in  a 
few  days,  and  by  a syphon  two-thirds  of  the  original 
alcohol  can  be  drawn  off  free  from  lime,  which  marks 
98  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  when  filtered  and  50  c.c.m. 
evaporated  to  dryness  there  will  be  left  only  the  merest 
trace  of  lime,  less  tlian^  milligramme.  But,  of  course,  re- 
distillation is  so  simple  that  if  we  wish  the  alcohol  at  98° 
it  can  be  readily  distilled  over  a water-bath.  The  magma 
remaining  in  the  bottle,  when  distilled  over  a water-bath, 
furnishes  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol  about  one  half  per 
cent,  higher. 

When  absolute  alcohol  is  desired,  take  the  alcohol  just  as 
it  has  been  syphoned  off  or  distilled  from  the  magma,  put  it 
in  a convenient  flask  for  distillation,  and  to  each  litre  add 
120  grms.  of  lime  in  coarse  powder;  attach  to  a Liebig 
condenser  inverted,  so  that  the  alcohol  will  run  back  into  the 
flask  when  condensed:  this  is  continued  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  or  two  hours.  The  condenser  is  then  placed  in  its 
normal  condition,  aud  alcohol  distilled  over  which  will  mark 
100  per  cent.  Recently  I have  learned  that  there  is  a 
method  adopted  of  making  the  absolute  alcohol  by  one 
distillation,  operating  by  the  inverted  condenser  first;  but 
in  this  process  the  amount  of  lime  called  for  is  the  usual 
quantity,  whereas  I find  that  by  reducing  the  lime  to  its 
minimum,  and  always  having  bottles  ready  to  furnish  98 
per  cent,  alcohol,  the  operation  is  facilitated,  and  the  loss 
diminished.  So  that  with  the  ordiuary  conveniences  and 
appliances  of  the  laboratory,  that  are  always  at  hand  to  be 
mounted,  I can,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  personal 
attention  and  manipulation,  obtain  a litre  or  two  of  absolute 
alcohol.  Of  course  the  time  for  the  reaction  of  the  materials 
and  the  distillation  is  not  referred  to,  as  this  requires  little 
or  no  supervision. 


A RAPID  DRY-PLATE  PROCESS. 

BY  H.  T.  NEWTON.* 

Since  writing  on  this  subject  I have  continued  my  experi- 
ments, and  have  some  modifications  to  suggest. 

The  No.  1 collodion  should  have  one  and  a-half  grains 
of  chloride  of  calcium  instead  of  one  grain.  The  developer 
is  compounded  as  follows : — 

Water  J ounce 

Ammonia  ...  ...  ...  ...  £ ,, 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  ...  10  grains 

To  develop  an  8 by  10  plate,  put  three  drops  of  the  above 
iuto  a wide-moutli  vial.  After  washing  the  plate  tho- 
roughly, flow  over  it  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  a three- 
grain  pyrogallic  acid  solution.  If  the  exposure  has  been  right, 
the  image  will  appear  immediately.  After  the  detail  is 
well  out,  pour  the  pyro  solution  into-  the  vial  containing 
the  alkaline  compound,  and  again  flow  over  the  plate. 
The  image  will  instantly  assume  strength  and  brilliancy. 
It  should  be  finished  with  acid  pyro,  or  tannin  and  pyro, 
in  equal  parts.  The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution  to 
be  used  will  depend  upon  the  exposure.  One  drop  will  be 
sufficient,  if  the  exposure  has  been  one  minute  with  a 
quarter-inch  opening  in  an  eight-inch  lens. 

* Continued  from  page  501. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COMPETITION  FOR 
PRIZES. 

As  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  offer  of  prizes  by- 
Mr.  Crawshay  for  specific  excellence  in  photographs  will 
not  be  renewed  again  for  the  present,  a brief  glance  at  the 
influence  of  the  competition  during  the  past  two  years 
may  not  be  without  interest.  In  some  degree  the  whole 
question  of  the  influence  of  contests  for  prizes  is  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  any  special  competition ; but  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  general 
subject.  The  opponents  of  medals  and  prizes  allege  that 
the  disappointments,  the  bitterness,  the  heart-burnings  in- 
volved, to  a large  number  of  competitors,  far  outweigh  the 
value  of  the  pleasure  conferred  upon  the  few  successful 
prize  takers.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
aim  of  such  competitions  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
amount  of  gratification  to  which  they  shall  give  rise. 
Their  object,  besides  the  generous  general  aim  to  aid  a 
favourite  art,  is,  we  take  it,  twofold  : first,  to  stimulate  a 
number  of  artists  to  make  special  e'fforts  to  produce  the 
very  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable  of  a given  kind  ; 
and,  second,  to  ascertain  the  highest  possibilities  and 
secure  the  highest  results,  in  a special  branch  of  work, 
which  can  be  produced  under  pressure  of  a strong,  direct 
incentive  to  effort.  Palms  and  gladness  to  the  victorious 
necessarily  follow : disappointment,  mortification,  irrita- 
tion— the  emotions  varying  in  different  mental  constitu- 
tions— inevitably  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  greater  number  who 
arc  behind  in  the  race.  Disappointment  at  failure  is 
natural  and  right.  No  man  sends  in  his  contributions 
without  hoping  to  win,  and  believing  that  he  may  do  so. 
If  he  be  indifferent  .about  failure,  he  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
success  ; the  true  conditions  of  emulation  have  not  been 
aroused  in  him.  Disappointment  at  failure  is  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  which  in  a competition  should  secure 
good  results,  because,  in  noble  natures,  that  disappointment 
is  the  truest  incentive  to  additional  effort.  The  misfortune 
to  be  deprecated  is  when  disappointment  leads  to  bitter- 
ness or  anger : the  cases  are  happily  rare,  and  the  feelings, 
when  evoked,  fortunately  much  more  transient  than  the 
real  good  effected. 

In  the  Crawshay  Competition  incentive  was  offered  to 
the  production  of  a class  of  work  of  a very  Unusual — we 
might  almost  say  of  an  uuknown — kind.  So  far  as  we 
know,  life-size  heads,  produced  direct  in  the  camera,  had 
never  been  attempted,  certainly  never  exhibited,  before. 
Mr.  Crawshay  had  himself  made  some  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion with  sufficient  success  to  make  him  wish  to  see  what 


more  could  be  done  when  a number  of  men  made  special 
effort  ; hence,  for  heads  of  this  kind,  he  has  during  two 
successive  years  offered  prizes  of  fifty  and  five  and  twenty 
pounds ; and  for  heads  of  half  life-size,  prizes  of  half  the 
amount ; whilst,  to  admit  of  comparison,  a prize  for  enlarge- 
ments has  each  year  been  added.  The  results  have  been 
singularly  interesting  and  instructive,  whatever  may  be  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  which  will  necessarily  vary 
with  the  tastes  and  mental  stand-point  of  the  observer. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  thedirect  pictures  have  had  more 
beauties  and  fewer  defects  than  many  photographers 
would  have  been,  a priori,  prepared  to  expect.  That 
some  distortion  should  arise  from  bringing  the  camera, 
with  its  huge  Cyclopean  eye,  within  a few  feet  of  the 
sitter,  was  inevitable  ; but  the  distortion  and  the  rugosity 
of  texture  have  been  much  less  obtrusively  apparent  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  In  choosing  between  direct 
life-size  and  enlargements  to  the  same  proportions,  it 
is  probable  that  where  delicacy  and  refinement  are  regarded 
as  paramount  qualities,  the  enlargements  would  receive 
the  preference ; whilst  for  vigour,  massiveness,  and  bold 
relief,  many  would  prefer  the  direct  pictures.  The 
examples  of  the  latter  probably  in  no  instance  had  quite  so 
much  of  the  ameliorating  labour  of  the  artistic  pencil  in 
softening  asperities  as  the  majority  of  the  enlargements 
had  received,  and  this  modifying  treatment,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  imperatively  necessary  in  all  life  size  photography. 
As  we  have  before  insisted,  the  literal  imitation  in  full  pro- 
portions of  life,  of  every  line,  every  freckle,  every  variety 
or  defect  of  texture,  petrified  into  perpetual  rigidity,  with- 
out colour,  without  auything  of  the  generalization  of  the 
many  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  which  pass  over 
every  face  in  a few  minutes,  and  which  the  true  artist 
blends  into  one  harmonious  life-like  aspect— is  at  times 
absolutely  painful.  There  is  every  detail  of  life’s  form, 
but  no  life  ; often  strikingly  illustrating  Byron’s  lines  : — 

“ So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  life  is  wanting  there.” 

The  skilful  artist  softens,  blends,  subdues,  the  rigid 
details,  and  gives  the  photograph  the  quality  of  a pictorial 
presentment  of  life,  rather  than  a stark  imitation  of  life. 
And  this,  in  our  estimation,  is  one  of  the  important 
lessons  of  the  competition.  And  whilst  it  has  been  shown 
that  portraiture,  even  in  life-size,  under  skilful  and  judi- 
cious treatment,  may  be  satisfactorily  produced  in  the 
camera,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  half-life  size,  of  which 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  before,  the  results  are 
exceedingly  charming,  for  in  this  size,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  the  examples  sent  in  to  both  competitions 
were  in  every  way  admirable. 

Besides  giving  the  photographers  an  interest  in,  and  fami- 
liarity with,  portraits  of  more  important  size,  and  showing 
them  and  the  public  to  what  extent  photography  could 
successfully  attempt  such  work,  there  have  been  many 
collateral  advantages  gained.  Every  photographer  who 
has  entered  the  competition  has  gained  something  in  the 
effort.  Increased  knowledge  of  and  mastery  over  technical 
conditions,  under  circumstances  of  an  unusual  kind  ; in- 
creased art  knowledge  and  experience  : light  and  shade 
are  the  chief  elements  of  pictorial  art  of  which  the  photo- 
grapher can  effectively  avail  himself,  and  the  management 
of  these  elements  in  large  heads  makes  more  serious  call 
upon  the  photographer’s  artistic  skill  than  is  done  by 
small  pictures.  Ilence  freedom  of  style,  largeness  of  idea, 
escape  from  the  pettiness  of  conception,  which  perpetual 
concentration  upon  small  work  is  apt  to  produce,  are 
amongst  the  general  advantages  secured.  These  and 
other  gains,  which  we  need  not  pursue  further,  have  un- 
questionably been  amongst  the  collateral  advantages  of  the 
competition.  And  the  least  of  these  is  of  more  importance, 
and  will  be  more  enduring  in  its  character,  than  the 
memory  of  any  of  the  few  minor  disappointments  or 
jealousies  which  have  arisen,  and  will  leave  in  the  mind 
of  photographers  and  that  of  the  munificent  donor  of  the 
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prizes  only  the  memory  of  the  beneficial  results  to  which 
the  competition  gave  rise  ; whilst  the  name  of  Mr.  Craw- 
shay  will  always  be  associated  with  his  noble  and  disin- 
terested aid  in  giving  an  important  impulse  to  this  branch 
of  the  art. 


TRADE  ALLUSIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MEETINGS. 


and  paper  maker,  as  he  was  inexperienced  in  the  practice 
of  the  Society;  but  that  some  one  manifestly  was  blame- 
worthy. It  is  quite  certain  if  the  subject  had  not  been 
introduced,  Mr.  Robinson  would  not  have  initiated  the 
trade  allusions  which  his  good-natured  desire  to  give 
information  led  him  to  follow ; and  he  will  probably  be 
as  much  surprised,  and  possibly  more  amused,  than  any 
one  else  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  to  learn  that  his 
kindly  remarks  are  reported  as  sneering  at  a rival’s  tools. 


A QUESTION  of  some  interest  to  photographers,  which  has 
before  been  discussed,  has  again  arisen  out  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society.  A 
correspondent,  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting, 
complained  in  our  pages  a fortnight  ago  of  the  tendency, 
in  the  papers  and  in  the  discussions,  to  trade  allusion,  and 
the  distinct  mention  and  recommendation  of  the  wares  of 
different  manufacturers.  The  adoption  of  any  precise, 
inflexible,  and  unvarying  course  in  such  matters  is  fraught 
with  many  difficulties.  The  primary  aim  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Society  meetings  is  to  give  useful  or  interesting 
information  to  the  members ; and  many  members  are 
interested  in  knowing  the  especial  lens,  collodion,  or  other 
appliance  with  which  a given  result  was  produced.  To 
say  that  such  information  absolutely  should  not  be  given, 
because  it  involved  the  mention  of  a special  manufacturer’s 
name,  would  be  manifestly  to  attempt  a degree  of  repres- 
sion in  every  way  offensive  and  undesirable.  To  permit, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  constant  introduction  of  announce- 
ments, recommendations,  or  “ puffs  ” of  the  wares  of 
special  makers,  by  a side  wind,  into  papers  or  discussions, 
might  become  a serious  injustice  to  other  manufacturers, 
who,  more  modest,  or  less  fortunate  in  having  eloquent 
friends,  or  less  shrewd  in  securing  such  advocacy,  would, 
with  equal  claims,  receive  no  such  aids  to  publicity  in  the 
Society  meetings.  The  admirable  institution  of  a technical 
exhibition  at  the  South  London  Society  was  nearly 
swamped  in  its  youth  by  the  tendency  manifested  last  year 
to  use  it  for  trade  purposes.  To  avoid  all  the  risks  atten- 
dant on  such  a course,  it  is  the  custom  of  mzny  scientific 
societies  to  prohibit  trade  allusions  altogether.  In  the 
Photographic  Society  of  London  it  has  been  the  custom, 
without  absolutely  forbidding  such  allusions  in  discussion, 
to  check  the  tendency  os  far  as  possible  ; and  this  has  been 
best  effected  by  the  elimination  of  allusions  of  an  adver- 
tising character,  from  any  papers  in  which  they  might 
occur,  previous  to  their  being  read  to  the  meeting.  Un- 
fortunately this  had  not  been  done  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  transition  state  of  the  Society,  and  the  change 
of  officers  involved,  affording,  we  presume,  the  explana- 
tion. As  this  unsettled  state  of  things  will,  we 
trust,  speedily  pass  away,  we  may  fairly  hope  that 
the  evils  dependant  upon  it  will  pass  with  it, 
and  that  this  particular  evil  will  not  occur  again. 
The  tendency  to  indulge  in  trade  talk  at  the  last 
meeting  has  been  the  subject  of  condemnation  in  various 
quarters,  as  our  correspondence  columns  bear  witness 
We  note,  also,  that  in  a contemporary  it  is  the  subject  of 
condemnation  ; but,  oddly  enough,  the  strictures  are  con  - 
fined  to  the  remarks  of  one  gentleman,  who  is  described  as 
sneering  at  the  tools  of  a successful  rival,  and  putting  the 
lenses  of  an  eminent  manufacturer.  As  this  gentleman 
did  not  initiate  the  mention  of  the  works  of  special  manu- 
facturers, but  hearing  of  the  long  exposures  required  by 
the  lens  of  a French  maker,  whose  name,  amongst  those 
of  other  manufacturers,  had  been  mentioned,  he,  having 
much  experience  in  the  special  class  of  work,  gave  the 
information  that  by  the  use  of  another  lens  a very  much 
shorter  exposure  would  suffice,  it  is  hard  to  see  in  w'hat 
especial  seuse  his  allusion  could  be  regarded  as  11  puffing," 
if  those  which  had  preceded  it  were  innocent.  Of  the 
sneering  alluded  to  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything. 
Mr.  Mayland,  in  an  earnest  and  indignant  letter  in  another 
column,  points  out  that  Mr.  Chaffiu  was  in  no  way  blame- 
worthy for  mentioning  his  lens  maker,  collodion  maker, 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 


So  as  not  to  extend  too  much  the  subjects  treated  of  in  my 
last  letter  to  you,  I will  merely  quote  the  formulae  by 
means  of  which  M.  Geymet  prepares,  sensitizes,  and 
develops  the  plates  which,  under  the  three  monochrome 
cliches  of  M.  Ducos  du  Haurou,  yield  at  once  coloured 
images.  The  collodion  used  is  composed  of — 


Alcohol  

Ether  

Pyroxiline 

Bromide  of  cadmium 


...  100  cubic  cents. 

...  100  „ 

...  3 grammes 


The  silver  bath  is  prepared  of — 

Distilled  water  ...  ...  1000  cubic  cents. 

Crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  180  grammes 
Nitric  acid a few  drops. 


After  sensitizing  his  plates, 
a preservative  composed  of— 
Water 
Beer 
Tannin 
Acetic  acid 


M.  Geymet  covers  them  with 

...  500  cubic  cents. 

...  500 

...  30  grammes 


After  the  solution  has  been  made,  the  white  of  an  ( gg  is 
added,  the  mixture  shaken  violently,  and  filtered. 

The  developer  is  made  up  of — 

Water  1000  cubic  cents. 

Pyrogallic  acid  10  grammes 

Acetic  acid  5 cubic  cents. 


Before  being  applied,  a few  drops  of  a ten  per  cent, 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  are  added.  The  fixing  is  con- 
ducted by  means  of  a six  per  cent,  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution. 

The  plates,  which  are  obviously  employed  dry,  should 
remain  at  least  three  minutes  in  the  silver  bath  ; when 
they  are  withdrawn,  they  should  have  a matt-white  appear- 
ance, and  look  like  an  iodide  film. 

The  cyanide,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  very  strong, 
attacks  the  image,  and  almost  renders  it  invisible,  but  it 
soon  reappears,  and  if  the  development  is  continued  in  the 
sunshine  the  maximum  intensity  of  colour  is  obtained. 
M.  Geymet  employs  very  acid  baths,  because  he  finds  he 
obtains,  in  this  way,  his  colours  more  intense. 

I mentioned,  in  my  previous  letters,  the  nature  of  the 
process  which  M.  Ducos  du  Ilauron  employs,  but  I do  not 
think  it  will  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers  to  cite  the 
theory  which  he  has  recently  given  me  in  a note  just 
received  from  him. 

A body  that  appears  white  to  our  eyes  is  one  which 
sends  back  all  the  luminous  rays  falling  upon  its  surface  ; 
a body  that  appears  black  is  one  which  absorbs  all  the 
luminous  rays  and  reflects  none ; and,  finally,  a body  that 
appears  to  us  coloured  in  such  and  such  a manner  is  one 
which  absorbs  certain  rays  and  reflects  others. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  white  light  is  composed  of 
rays  of  different  kinds,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three 
colours  called  primitive ; to  wit,  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 
A tint,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  always  formed  from  one  of 
these  colours,  or  two  or  three  combiued  in  proportions 
which  vary  ad  infinitum. 

To  copy  a coloured  painting,  therefore,  it  suffices  to 
reproduce  by  itself  all  the  red  (or  compounds  of  red)  of 
the  picture,  to  do  the  same  with  the  blue  and  with  the 
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yellow,  and,  these  three  productions  obtained,  to  blend 
them  again  in  one  sole  image,  so  as  to  reconstitute  the 
painting  with  all  its  combination  of  tints.  Such  is  the 
principle  upon  which  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron's  process  rests. 

In  order  to  separate  the  three  primitive  colours  in  the 
model,  he  begins  by  making  a first  cliche,  which  furnishes 
him  with  all  the  red  in  the  painting.  To  do  this  he  inter- 
poses, as  we  know,  between  the  object  and  the  sensitive 
plate  a plate  of  green  glass.  This  colour  having  the  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  all  the  red  rays,  there  oidy  passthrough 
the  screen  rays  of  other  colours,  viz.,  the  blue  and  yellow 
ones,  or  compounds  of  these  two  colours.  By  this  first 
operation,  therefore,  we  have  obtained  a cliche  where  the 
red  and  its  cornpouudsare  all  represented  by  transparencies, 
and  the  other  colours  by  opaque  portions  in  the  film  ; and 
if  a positive  print  is  taken  of  this  cliche  (by  the  ordinary 
carbon  process)  upon  red  pigmented  paper,  a first  image 
will  be  secured  representing  all  that  is  red  in  the  object  to 
be  reproduced. 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  a second  cliche  is  made  by 
substituting  for  the  green  glass  an  orange  one.  The  ex- 
posure behind  the  orange  glass  is  not  so  long  as  one  might 
imagine  ; thanks  to  M.  Ducos’s  improvements,  only  eight 
or  ten  minutes  are  necessary.  A screen  of  this  colour 
having  the  property  of  absorbing  all  the  blue  rays,  this 
second  cliche  will  furnish  a positive  which,  produced  by 
means  of  blue  pigmented  paper,  will  give  all  the  blue  of 
the  model.  And,  filially,  a third  cliche  obtained  by  em- 
ploying a screen  of  violet  glass  (which  absorbs  all  the 
yellow  rays)  will  give  a positive  which,  if  produced  upon 
yellow  pigmented  paper,  will  contain  all  the  yellow  or 
compounds  of  yellow  in  the  original  painting. 

When  the  three  prints  have  been  thus  obtained,  it  only 
remains  to  blend  them  together ; that  is  to  say,  the  impres- 
sions are  produced  upon  provisional  supports,  and  are 
then  transferred  to  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  care  being 
taken  to  make  them  tally  very  accurately ; the  three 
monochromes  thus  superposed  furnish  a reproduction  of 
the  painting  with  all  the  tints  of  the  original. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  objects  which  in  the  ori- 
ginal are  black  will  be  represented  in  each  cliche  by 
transparencies,  and  being  marked  upon  the  three  positives, 
and  with  equal  intensity,  they  appear  black  on  superposi- 
tion of  the  three  colours,  which  aunul  each  other  recipro- 
catingly.  The  whites,  on  the  contrary,  being  represented 
on  each  cliche  by  opaque  portions,  are  not  marked  upon 
the  positives,  and  are  represented  by  the  white  paper 
serving  as  the  ultimate  support  of  the  image. 

The  absorption  of  the  red  rays  by  the  green  glass, 
the  blue  by  the  orange  glass,  and  the  yellow  by  the 
violet  glass,  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
complementary  colours,  and  the  results  obtained  by  M. 
Ducos  du  ldauron  confirm  practically  the  scientific 
theories  hitherto  put  forward  ou  the  subject. 

M.  Carette  has  presented  to  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  some  samples 
of  sulphate  of  iron  obtained  by  exposing  a mixture  of  this 
salt,  water,  and  acetic  acid,  for  some  days  to  a temperature 
of  100°  Cent,  in  a closed  vessel. 

If  this  is  added  to  a solution  of  ordinary  salphate  of 
iron,  such  as  photographers  prepare,  in  the  proportion  of 
a tenth  of  the  volume  of  this  concentrated  solution,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  new  developer  possesses  the  e<  ’!  v'-i^g 
advantages: — 1.  It  allows  one  to  diminish  the  <1  nation  of 
exposure  to  one-half.  2.  The  image  developed  is  much 
more  intense.  3.  The  bath,  instead  of  losing  all  its  pro- 
perties after  a few  days,  gains,  on  the  contrary,  with  age. 

At  the  same  time  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven  has  remarked 
that  the  results  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  col- 
lodion, and  especially  that  of  the  bath,  and  he  promised  to 
report  further  in  the  matter  after  some  more  experiments. 
Our  friend  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  now,  as  it  is 
especially  in  dull  weather  that  the  new  developer  will  be 
found  most  advantageous. 


M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  exhibited  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  several  enlargements  obtained  by  the  light  of 
a sulphide  of  carbon  or  binoxide  of  nitrogen  lamp.  To 
regulate  the  flame,  MM.  Delachanal  et  Mermet  have  con- 
structed an  apparatus  of  the  following  nature,  which 
M.  de  Villecholle  has  made  use  of : — 

The  binoxide  of  nitrogeu  produced  by  the  economical 
process  of  M.  Deville  is  saturated  by  sulphide  of  carbon 
vapour  in  a flask  with  double  tubes  full  of  small  fragments 
of  some  porous  body  impregnated  with  sulphide  of  carbon. 
Into  one  of  the  tubes  passes  a current  of  gas,  which 
descends  to  the  bottom ; into  the  other  tube  is  fixed  an 
iron  pipe  of  very  contracted  diameter,  made  so  as  to 
prevent  the  flame  returning  towards  the  flask.  The  gas 
comes  either  by  the  first  tube  or  by  the  second,  and  burns 
with  the  most  brilliant  blue  flame.  The  jet  has  a large 
opening,  and,  whatever  its  shape,  it  must  be  provided  with 
a stopcock  to  govern  the  flame,  as  well  as  to  prevent  it, 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  from  approaching  too  near 
the  orifices  or  tubes.  The  products  of  combustion — 
nitrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid — are 
dangerous  to  breathe  ; but  they  may  be  carried  off  by 
suitable  pipes.  The  flame  produced  by  MM.  Delachanal 
et  Mermet’s  lamp  gives  a blue  flame  extremely  photogenic, 
and  although  it  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  centimetres 
in  height,  with  a diameter  of  four  or  five  centimetres,  it  is 
so  soft  as  not  to  hurt  the  eyes. 

The  productions  enlarged  by  the  aid  of  this  light  are 
evidently  superior  to  those  obtained  by  other  processes  of 
amplification  ; but  one  cannot  forget  that,  notwithstanding 
the  improvements  mentioned  by  our  friend  Franck,  the 
illumination  in  question  involves  some  dangers  which 
photographers  cannot  but  regard  as  serious  drawbacks. 

Touching  this  point,  M.  Peligot,  a member  of  the 
Institute,  reminded  the  members  of  an  accident  which 
happened  to  Baron  Liebig.  The  German  savant  employed, 
at  a demonstration  at  which  the  Crown  Frince  of  Prussia 
was  present,  a mixture  of  sulphide  of  carbon  and  binoxide 
of  nitrogen.  Despite  all  his  skill  and  scientific  knowledge, 
the  illustrious  professor  could  not  prevent  an  explosion, 
the  effects  of  which  wounded  the  Prince.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  to  abstain  from  meddling  with  such  dangerous 
compounds.  Ernest  Lacan. 


LIEBERT  ON  PHOTO-ENAMELS. 

From  the  negative  to  be  printed  a clear  diapositive  is  ob- 
tained in  the  camera  by  means  of  a good  collodion  and 
properly  acidulated  silver  bath,  the  plate  being  developed 
with 

Distilled  water  1 litre 


Pyrogallic  acid 
Citric  acid 
Glacial  acetic  acid 


6 grammes 
4 „ 

30  cub.  cents. 


The  image  comes  out  slowly  and  with  much  delicacy  ; it 
must  appear  perfectly  vigorous  in  the  shadows  aud  quite 
transparent  in  the  high  lights.  It  is  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  thoroughly  washed. 

The  margins  of  the  collodion  film  are  cut  through,  and 
the  plate  put  into  a litre  of  water  containing  six  cubic 
centimetres  of  sulphuric  acid  ; in  a few  minutes  the  image 
becomes  detached,  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  collodion  image  is  lifted  by  means  of  a glass  plate 
and  put  into  another  dish,  when  it  is  washed  with  water 
half  a dozen  times. 

For  toning,  two  different  solutions  arc  required : 

A. — Rainwater  100  grammes 

Chloride  of  mercury 7 ,, 

B.  — Rainwater  ...  ...  ...  ...  400  grammes 

Chloride  of  gold  3 ,, 

Ten  parts  of  A and  of  B are  added  to  one  hundred 
parts  of  rain  or  distilled  water.  The  picture  is  put  into 
this  bath,  and  the  grey  tint  soon  changes  to  a deep  black  t 
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When  it  has  become  quite  vigorous  viewed  as  a trans- 
parency, it  is  well  washed  and  put  into  a bath  of 

Rainwater  ...  200  grammes 

Ammonia  ...  ...  ...  ...  30  drops 

In  this  the  chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved,  for  if  burnt 
in,  it  would  impart  a disagreeable  tone  to  the  picture. 
Finally,  the  image  is  again  washed  before  it  is  laid  upon 
the  enamel  plate. 

During  its  sojourn  in  the  furnace  the  image  retains  its 
black  colour  ; if  a sepia  brown  tint  is  desired  instead,  it  is 
laid  in  a second  bath  prepared  as  follows:  — 

C.  — Rainwater  ...  ...  ...  ...  250  grammes 

Chloride  of  iron  ...  2 ,, 

D.  — Rainwater  ...  ...  ...  ...  250  grammes 

Red  ferricyanide  of  potassium  ...  2 ,, 

These  are  mixed  together  in  a flat  dish,  as  under 

Rainwater  ...  ...  300  grammes 

Solution  C ...  2 „ 

Solution  D ...  ...  ...  ...  2 ,, 

J per  cent,  solution  of  chloritie  of  gold  2 to  3 drops 
The  picture  is  moved  about  gently  in  the  dish  so  that  it 
tones  uniformly,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  it  is 
thoroughly  washed. 

The  laying  of  the  picture  upon  the  enamel  is  done  in 
the  following  manner.  The  glrss  plate  bearing  the  image 
is  put  into  a dish  filled  with  water,  and  the  plate  remains 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  picture  swims  on  the  surface. 
The  enamel  plate  is  now  slipped  under  the  film,  so  that  it 
is  in  its  proper  place,  and  then  the  glass  plate  at  the  bot- 
tom is  lifted  up  and  the  whole  taken  out  of  the  water. 
The  picture  is  then  carefully  pressed  against  the  enamel 
plate,  so  that  any  air-bubbles  that  are  present  are  removed. 
The  glass  plate  is  held  in  a slanting  position,  to  allow  the 
water  to  drop  off,  and  then  the  whole  is  dried  over  a spirit 
flame.  After  the  margins  of  the  collodion  film  have  been 
cut  away  round  the  plate,  the  enamel  is  taken  off  the  plate 
of  glass. 

The  portions  of  tinted  collodion  film  still  adhering  to 
the  glass  may  be  made  use  of  afterwards  in  retouching. 
It  is  removed  as  soon  as  dry  from  the  glass  plate,  and 
rubbed  upon  a palette  with  a few  drops  of  lavender  oil. 
As  this  retouching  colour  consists  of  the  same  elements  as 
the  picture,  it  possesses  precisely  the  same  tone. 

The  burning  of  the  enamel  takes  place  in  a muffle  fur- 
nace which  is  lieated  to  a white  heat  by  means  of  coke  and 
small  coal.  The  enamel  plate  is  placed  flat  upon  a round 
plate  of  clay,  and  it  is  brought  in  this  way  into  the 
furnace.  The  collodion  becomes  brown,  and  then  the  plate 
is  pushed  further  in,  so  that  there  should  not  be  too  sudden 
a change  in  the  temperature  at  first.  By  degrees  the  high 
lights  of  the  film  become  clear,  and  then  the  image  is  with- 
drawn slowly,  allowed  to  remain  for  a short  time  at  the 
entrance  of  the  furnace,  and  then  removed  to  get  cold. 

The  picture  is  now  burnt  in,  but  possesses  a matt  sur- 
face ; it  still  requires  a ceramic  glaze.  This  latter  is 
prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  easily  fusible  enamel 
powder  (flux)  with  twenty  parts  of  alcohol ; the  mixture  is 
shaken  up,  and,  after  standing  for  some  seconds,  the  upper 
portion  is  decanted  off  and  mixed  further  with  fifty  parts 
of  normal  collodion.  This  is  poured  upon  the  picture,  and 
the  latter  is  drained  against  a bit  of  blotting  paper,  so 
that  no  thick  edge  of  dry  collodion  is  found  at  the  margin. 
The  picture,  when  the  collodion  is  perfectly  dry,  is  again 
put  into  the  furnace,  heated  to  a cherry  redness  in  order  to 
melt  the  flux.  If  the  heat  is  not  sufficient,  the  operation 
must  be  repeated. 

Process  for  large  enamels. — According  to  Duehemin,  large 
photo-enamels  are  best  produced  upon  glass  plates  which 
have  been  coated  with  fusible  arsenic  enamel.  A plate  of 
this  kind  is  covered  with  a filtered  solution  of 

Water  ...  ...  100  grammes 


Gum...  

Honey 

Bichromate  of  potash 


1 gramme 
3 grammes 


The  film  after  drying  is  exposed  under  a diapositive,  and 
then  a powder  of  the  following  nature  is  applied  with  a 
dry  brush : — 


Oxide  of  cobalt 
Black  oxide  of  iron 
Minium 
Quartz  sand... 


...  10 
...  00 
...  100 
...  30 


grammes 


The  picture,  when  developed,  is  fixed  by  dipping  in  a 
bath  consisting  of  one  part  muriatic  acid  in  twenty  parts 
of  water,  and  then  washed  and  dried. 

The  glass  plate  is  put  upon  a cast  iron  plate  covered 
with  chalk,  so  that  it  may  remain  perfectly  flat  during  its 
sojourn  in  the  furnace.  In  a covered  and  well  heated 
muffle  the  picture  is  burnt  in  within  a minute  ; it  should 
be  cooled  gradually. 


SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT  PHOTOGRAPHING  IN- 
TERIORS, AND  ABOUT  PORCELAIN  BATHS. 

BY  RANALD  DOUGLAS.* 

A FEW  weeks  ago  I was  called  upon  to  make  some  views 
of  interiors  whose  light  was  so  dim  that  my  plates  were 
covered  with  stains  from  long  standing.  I was  about  to 
give  the  job  up  hopelessly,  when  presently  a bright  idea 
occurred  to  me.  I asked  if  they  had  any  glycerine  in  the 
house.  A small  bottle  of  it  was  procured,  and  a few  drops 
were  put  into  my  collodion  and  silver.  The  subsequent 
plates  were  free  from  stains,  although  left  in  the  camera 
for  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Curiously  enough,  the 
high  lights,  such  as  windows,  bright  objects  reflected  from 
mirrors,  were  distinctly  visible  on  the  plates  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  plateholder.  The  developer  brought  out 
the  rest  without  fogging,  save  a slight  veiling  on  the 
windows.  This  phenomena  1 never  saw  explained.  Can 
any  one  explain  it  ? 

Mr.  Carey  Lea,  in  his  excellent  work  on  photography, 
says  about  porcelain  baths  : “ If  there  is  the  slightest  flaw 
in  the  glazing  inside,  the  solution  will  penetrate  it  and 
gradually  saturate  the  who'e  of  the  porous  biscuit  which 
makes  the  body  of  the  vessel,  between  the  inside  and  out- 
side glazing.  This  not  only  involves  a great  loss  of  expen- 
sive silver  solution,  but  after  a time  the  outside  glazing 
also  probably  cracks,  and  some  day  the  operator  finds  his 
bath  empty.” 

Last  year  I carelessly  broke  my  rubber  view-bath,  and 
used  a porcelain  one  in  its  stead,  having  before  heard  that 
silver  would  penetrate  porcelain,  but  1 thought  my  bath 
an  exception.  I trusted  it  with  my  solution  over  night, 
and  even  left  it  in  for  weeks.  I suffered  no  incon- 
venience from  it  for  about  nine  months,  but  lately, 
when  taking  a view,  I noticed  some  diminution  of  solu- 
tion. I suspected  nothing,  so  re-filled  it,  and  work  went 
on.  An  hour  after  work  was  done,  I returned  to  it 
and  found  it  empty.  This  justifies  what  Lea  says  in  his 
manual.  Let  those  who  use  porcelain  silver  baths  be 
careful  to  select  perfect  ones,  or  dispense  with  them 
entirely. 


KENNETT’S  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — Surely  Mr.  Aldridge’s  letter,  complaining  that  Mr. 
Kennett  is  out  of  pocket,  is  a little  out  of  place.  What  are 
the  facts?  There  is  no  “ discovery  ” in  the  making  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion,  and  Mr.  Kennett  patents,  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  the  idea  that  for  the  convenience  of  a manufac- 
turer desiring  to  supply  customers,  the  gelatine  shall  be 
dried,  as  more  convenient  for  carriage. 

No  photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  benefits  by 
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this.  Mr.  Kenuett  has  speculated  in  a patent,  and  must 
surely  abide  the  results  of  his  speculation. 

He  is  indebted  to  other  workers  for  the  emulsion  itself,  and 
in  my  opinion  should  have  considered  this  before  attempt- 
ing to  take  a patent.  That  the  patent  itself  is  not 
sound  is  no  argument,  one  way  or  the  other. — Yours,  &c. 

A Worker. 


TRADE  ALLUSIONS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES. 

“ An  Ea,'le  towering  in  his  pride  of  place. 

Was  by  a mousing  Owl  hawked  at.” 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  very  emphatically  to  endorse 
the  piotest  of  “ N.  L.”  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  .instant, 
against  the  practice  of  making  papers  read  before  the 
Photographic  Society  vehicles  for  trade  advertisement  ? The 
practice  is  bad  in  itself,  and  brings  a train  of  other  mischiefs 
in  its  wake,  amongst  which  “ envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
unchaiitableuess " are  prominent,  and  these  in  their  turn 
prompt  the  utterances  of  the  “false  witness."  In  the 
admirably  brief,  simple,  and  practical  paper  of  Mr.  Chaffin, 
there  are  no  less  thru  three  such  trade  allusions:  we  are 
told  from  whom  he  obtains  his  paper,  his  collodion,  and  his 
lens.  Mr.  Chaffin  was  not  to  blame  for  this,  but  the  officei 
of  the  Society  to  whose  care  his  paper  was  committed 
previous  to  reading  it  was.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  whole- 
some custom  to  remove  such  allusions  from  papers  previous 
to  their  being  read  to  the  members;  and  a rule  of  the 
Society  makes  it  imperative  that  papers  should  be  sent  in  a 
week  in  advance  of  tne  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vision and  revision.  1 am  the  more  forcibly  struck  with 
the  evil  of  this  trade  puffing  from  what  has  followed,  and 
which  I also  crave  permission  to  protest  against.  At  the 
meeting  in  question,  after  Mr.  Chaffin  had  mentioned  the 
lens  he  used,  and  stated  that  the  exposure  varied  from 
Seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  seconds,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  suggested  to  him  that  by  the  use  of  another  class 
of  lens  he  might  re. luce  his  exposure  to  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds.  Coming  from  an  authority  of  such  experi- 
ence and  success  in  that,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the 
art,  the  information  was  interesting,  and  if  the  introduction 
of  makers’  names  were  admissable  at  all,  most  legitimate.  I 
see  in  a contemporary  journal  a comment  on  the  circum- 
stance, which  will  pass  for  just  what  it  is  worth.  But 
whilst  we  may  pass  the  comment  as  unworthy  of  notice,  I 
wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  falsification  of  fact  con- 
tained in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Robinson  sneered  at  the 
tools  of  a successful  rival. 

* The  statement  is  utterly  without  foundation.  I was 
sitting  at  Mr.  Robinson’s  sid<»,  and  emphatically  declare 
that  there  was  nothing  approximating  to  a sneer  ; but  a 
quiet  unobtrusive  statement  of  a fact.  The  writer  in 
question  appears  to  be  familiar  with  sneering,  and  affords  a 
good  example  in  his  reference  to  Mr.  Robinson  as  “a  third 
place  candidate  for  a prize,”  and  this  familiarity  possibly 
made  him  impute  his  own  practices  to  another.  The 
sneercr  is  generally  also  familiar  with  the  suppressio  veri  and 
suggestio  falsi,  and  in  this  allusion  there  is  an  example  of 
both.  Instead  of  being  simply  a “ third  place  candidate 
for  a prize,’’  Mr.  Robinson  took  four  prizes,  the  first  prize 
in  three  classes,  and  the  second  itl  another.  I have 
ventured  to  make  this  protest  in  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
as  I know  that  nothing  will  so  much  tend  to  suppress  dis- 
cussion as  the  knowledge  that  the  speaker  is  liable  to  false 
and  malicious  comments  and  misrepresentations  in  the 
journals. — I am,  sir,  yours,  &c , William  Mayland. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  1 feel  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Fry  for  his  assurance  that  a “ genuine  revival  has 
begun  ’’  in  the  Photographic  Society  ? The  6ole  aim  of  my 
letter  in  a recent  number  was  to  secure  a “ revival  ’’  of  the 
good  old  custom  of  '‘sinking  the  shop  " when  taking  part 
in  Society  proceedings.  I have  always  understood  that  a 


rule  or  custom  prevailed  of  removing  everything  like  trade 
advertisements  from  papers  before  they  were  read,  whilst  I 
certainly  have  not  heaid  so  much  shop  at  a meeting  of  the 
Society  for  many  years  as  I heard  at  the  last ; and  I should 
be  sorry  indeed  if  its  tone  and  manner  were  to  become  the 
keynote  for  others  to  come.  Some  of  the  new  members  who 
had  come  up  from  the  country  to  attend  the  first  meeting 
of  the  session  expressed  their  disappointment  and  disappro- 
bation emphatically  at  its  close  whilst  in  the  room,  and 
remarked  that  they  would  not  travel  many  miles  in  a hurry 
to  hear  nothing  but  shop  and  triviality. 

I must  deejine  to  discuss  the  qualities  or  conduct  of  the 
chairman,  as  I never  denied  bis  geniality,  and  should  not, 
in  any  case,  begrudge  him  the  approval  of  Mr.  Fry. — Yours 
truly,  N.  L. 


DISPENSING  WITH  WATER  IN  OUT-DOOR  WORK 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  in  the  News  to 
state  that  the  method  of  dispensing  with  water  in  out-door, 
photography  by  means  of  the  acetic  acid  and  water  preserva- 
tive which  Mr.  Viles,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  has  attributed  to  me,  is 
the  process  that  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  gave  to  the  photo- 
graphic public  when  he  described  his  Graphogene  before 
the  South  London  Society. 

Your  insertion  of  this  will  confer  a favour  upon — Yours 
respectfully,  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

14,  South  Street,  Bromley,  Kent,  Nov.  23 ril. 


Droceebrngs  of  jsoriftif.i 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Free  Library, 
William  Brown  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  the  24th  inst., 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Riley,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Peudlebury  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his 

Annual  Report. 

In  presenting  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Association,  I am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  n > falling-off  in 
its  prosperity.  Seven  new  members  have  joined,  and  only  two 
resigned. 

The  attendance  of  the  members  is  generally  good;  but  I think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  meet  a little  earlier  in  the  evening,  for  many 
members  who  live  out  of  Liverpool  leave  business  s .me  time  before 
tho  usual  hour  at  which  our  meeting  commences,  and,  rather  than 
wait  in  town,  proceed  home,  and  then  feel  disinclined  to  return  to 
town  again  for  our  meetings.' 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  past  session,  I find  that  few  papers 
have  been  read,  members  frequently  stating  that  they  had  nothing 
new  to  communicate ; yet  the  meetings  have  been  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  object  interesting  to  photographers,  and,  with  but  little 
trouble  to  the  exhibitors,  instructive  papers  might  have  been  written 
on  their  methods  of  production. 

A paper  on  tho  “ Emulsion  without  Washing  Process”  has  been 
communicated  by  Mr.  Phipps,  and  by  this  process  both  Mr.  Phipps 
and  Mr.  Houlgrave  have  experimented  and  produced  most  excellent 
results,  which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  meetings. 

The  gelatino-bromide  process  has  been  described  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Atkins,  the  President,  at  our  first  meeting, 
practically  illustrating  the  development  of  the  plates. 

Various  articles  of  apparatus  connected  with  photography  Lave 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Atkins  gave  an  exhibition  of  transparencies  by  the  aid  of  tho 
sciopticon. 

Prints  and  negatives  by  various  processes  have  also  been 
plentifully  exhibited,  so  that  tho  meetings  have  always  proved 
interesting. 

The  Society’s  album  has  received  several  contributions  from  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Warner,  and  others. 

The  usual  presentation  plate  is  this  year  again  wisely  printed  in 
carbon,  with  an  addition  of  four  smaller  prints  by  the  Woodbury 
process,  so  that  members  may  possess  a reliable  example  of  the  pro- 
gress of  permanent  photography.' 
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It  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable  to  illustrate  the  actual 
working  details  of  a process  at  lho  evening  meetings,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  conveniences. 

The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  have  whit  arc  called 
“ popular  evenings”  occasionally,  at  which  there  is  a lantern  exhi- 
bition of  photographs,  with  a descriptive  lecture.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  advantageous  to  this  Association  if  one  or  two  exhibitions 
of  this  character  were  given  to  the  members  and  their  friends  during 
the  winter  season. 

■ Only  one  outdoor  excursion  has  taken  place  this  season,  which 
was  to  Rhydvwvn  ; but  many  of  the  members  usually  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  excursions  of  the  Naturalists’  Field 
Club,  and  manage  to  secure  excellent  pictures. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report,  showing  a balance  of 
£25  3s.  5d.  to  the  credit  of  the  Association. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner  said  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  were  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  they  were 

passed. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Wii.son  thought  it  was  advisable,  as  the  Sectretary 
had  suggested  in  his  report,  to  meet  earlier  in  the  evening.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  the  meetiugs  should  commence  at  six 
o’clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President  proposed  that  there  should  be  a lantern 
exhibition  for  the  members  and  their  friends 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  such 
exhibition  about  the  middle  of  January  next. 

The  following  officers  for  1875  were  then  elected  President — 

Rev.  J.  D.  Riley.  Vice-Presidents — Mr.  W.  Atkins  ana  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer.  Treasurer-  Mr.  A.  Tyrer.  lion.  Secretary — 
Mr.  W.  Murray. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts,  Mr.  E.  P.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Kirkby 
were  then  elected  members  of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  those 
retiring  by  rotation. 

The  third  number  of  the  Belgian  Bulletin  was  handed  round. 
It  was  illustrated  with  a charming  portrait,  printed  in  carbon, 
by  Mr.  J.  Maes,  of  Antwerp. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  exhibited  the  plan  he  adopted  in 
preparing  and  coating  his  gelatine  emulsion  plates.  He  had  made 
a raid  on  the  nursery,  and  captured  one  of  Clark’s  pyramid  food 
warmers ; this  he  found  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  warm  and  pouring  on  the  emulsion,  as  by  using  it 
several  disadvantages  in  using  a bottle  were  avoided.  He  (the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer)  also  described  the  cupboard  in  which  he  kept 
his  plates,  which,  however,  were  a long  time  in  drying. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Green  said  that  that  would  be  owing  to  the  cupboard 
being  air-tight ; and  the  plates  being  wet  when  put  in,  the  air  in 
it  would  keep  damp.  If,  however,  a few  pieces  of  lime  were 
placed  in  it,  and  covered  with  calico  or  blotting-paper  to  prevent 
dust,  he  had  no  doubt  the  lime  would  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
the  plates  would  dry  much  quicker. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  plumbago  or 
“ dusting-on  ” process,  done  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  and  himself,  and 
advised  the  members  to  try  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Atkins  showed  some  developing  dishes  for  gelatine  plates 
made  by  cementing  strips  of  glass  on  another  piece  somewhat 
larger  than  the  plate  to  be  developed.  By  using  these  dishes  he 
was  enabled  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  plate,  otherwise  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  the  developer  flow  all  over 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer  said  that  by  putting  a few  grains  of 
plain  gelatine  into  the  emulsion  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  developer  flow  even  to  the  edges  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Ellerbeck  used  the  plain  gelatine  before  applying  the 
developer  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  Wilson  proposed,  and  Mr.  Atkins  seconded,  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  for  the  use  of  the 
room  for  the  meetings.  The  vote  was  earned  by  acclamation. 

The  meeting  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

The  next  meeting  for  the  30th  iust.  (Monday)  will  take  place  at 
Leuchter’s  Rooms,  opposite  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Bradford, 

at  7'30  p.m. 

The  report  of  our  last  meeting,  unfortunately,  was  not  inserted 
in  the  Photographic  News  issued  on  the  ‘20th  inst,  I obtained 
half-a-dozen  proof  reports  of  our  meeting,  and  distributed  them 
to  the  Yorkshire  local  newspapers.  In  my  great  anxiety  to  give 
publicity  to  our  first  and  very  successful  inaugural  meeting,  the 
mistake  arose  owing  to  the  proof  for  your  journal  being  enclosed  to 
me,  and  sent  by  mistake  to  a local  paper,  whilst  I expected  it 


would  have  been  forwarded  to  you  direct.  However,  the  readers 
of  your  journal  will  be  in  time  to  attend  our  next  meeting  as 
above  stated ; and  as  our  committee  is  formed  with  the  intention 
of  adding  three  additirmal  names  that  will  represent  the  photo- 
graphic interest  of  any  towns  that  may  be  pleased  to  ally  ihem- 
selveswith  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Halifax,  intending  members 
please  will  take  this  as  a personal  invitation  to  attend  on  Monday 
next. 

To  the  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  Leeds  who  have  expressed  a 
little  surprise  that  they  were  not  invited  personally,  it  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Society,  having  no  “ body”  to 
move  in  the  matter,  was  comparatively  powerless  to  wait  upon 
gentlemen  as  etiquette  would  require,  and  therefore  dependence 
was  placed  upon  photographic  gravity  alone  for  drawing  its  mem- 
bers together. 

1 may  add  that  the  West  Riding  Society  has  now  a body,  and, 
if  not  a soul,  a very  earnest  spirit ; and  as  to  the  former,  it  is  in- 
creased, to  my  hearing,  this  last  week  by  a dozen  new  members 
at  least.  The  “ good  wishes  ” letters  that  reach  me  are  very 
encouraging ; but  the  one  dated  from  Mr.  Cumberland  contains  a 
very  practical  suggestion — “Put  me  down  as  a member  ” — a for- 
mula I now  give  to  future  correspondents.— I am,  vours,  &c., 

J.  W.  Gough,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 


m tjjf  $tubio. 

Nitrates  in  the  Printing  Batii. — Alluding  to  a recent 
reference  in  our  pages,  by  our  Paris  Correspondent,  to  the  uso 
of  nitrate  of  potash  in  tlio  printing  bath,  Anthony’s  Bulletin 
says: — “ We  would  suggest  that  the  nitrate  of  potash  could 
profitably  bo  replaced  by  the  uitrale  of  alumina,  which  could 
be  used,  in  consequence  of  its  great  astringent  quality,  in  much 
less  proportion  than  the  nitrate  of  potash.  Any  one  desirous 
of  trying  the  nitrate  of  alumina  can  very  easily  prepare  it  by 
dissolving  chalk  in  nitric  acid  to  saturation,  filtering,  and  then 
adding  to  it  a saturated  solution  of  alum  until  the  precipitate 
of  sulphate  ot  lime  ceases.  The  remaining  liquid  is  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  alumina  and  nitrate  of  potash.  A weak  solution 
of  this  salt  can  also  be  employed  to  pievent  the  blistering  of 
the  albumen  after  removal  from  the  hypo.  After  the  prints 
are  toned,  and  before  putting  them  in  the  hypo,  allow  them  to 
lie  some  time  in  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  alumina.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  so  hardening  the  albumen  as  to  prevent 
the  solvent  action  of  the  hypo  upon  it.  Too  strong  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  alumina  will  cause  the  albumen  to  crack.” 

Glycerine  Preservative. — Mr.  B.  S.  Cooper,  writing  in  the 
same  journal,  says: — “It  frequently  happens  during  the 
hot  summer  months  that  we  have  to  go  out  to  take  monuments, 
and  sick  or  debilitated  people,  but  find  in  such  places  no  means 
of  developing.  Such  has  been  my  experience  this  summer, 
which  led  me  to  make  some  experiments  in  order  to  keep  tho 
collodion  moist.  I tried  several  means  and  ways  to  no  purpose, 
until  L tried  the  following:  pure  glycerine,  1 ounce;  condensed 
water,  1-2  ounce;  shake  well,  and  after  the  plate  is  coated, 
drain  and  wash  with  clean  solt  water  until  the  greasy  lines  are 
nearly  all  gone  ; then  pour  over  it  the  glycerine  on  and  off,  till 
all  the  lines  are  gone.  Let  it  drain  fora  time,  and  place  it  in 
the  shield.  It  will  keep  moist  for  three  or  four  hours,  with  the 
thermometer  at  104°  ; the  time  required  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
seconds,  according  to  light  and  stop  used  in  the  lens.  I develop 
with  iron,  rather  weak  at  first,  12  grains  to  the  ounce;  I uso 
glacial  acetic  acid,  2 ounces  to  24,  until  it  penetrates  the  film; 
then  I add  silver,  5 grains  to  the  ounce,  pour  it  over  the  plate, 
when  to  my  delight  the  picture  comes  out  boldly  and  clearly. 
In  order  to  get  up  intensity,  add  more  iron  and  silver,  after 
which  treat  it  as  usual  with  negatives.  Any  mode  of  developing 
generally  practised  will  do,  with  the  addition  of  silver;  but, 
without  it,  there  is  only  a faint  outline  of  a picture.  I have 
never  6een  this  recommended  in  any  of  the  journals,  but  hope  it 
will  be  fully  tested  by  more  skilled  hands.” 

Drying  and  Fuming  Sensitive  Paper. — A correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  says  : — “ A good  drying  and 
fuming  box  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Take  a common  dry- 
goods  box  about  three  feet  long  and  twelve  by  twenty  inches 
deep  and  wide  (size  not  particular)  ; make  a door  of  the  top,  and 
paper  inside  and  outside  ; set  on  end  in  a dry  room.  When 
the  paper  is  silvered  it  should  be  hung  up  to  drip,  silver  side 
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out,  and,  to  prevent  curling,  fasten  two  corners  together  by 
means  of  pieces  ot  cardboard  one  and  one-fourth  inch  lojg  by 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  cut  one-third  their  length  like  a pen. 
Put  this  split  card  on  the  two  corners,  which  will  hold  them  in 
position  ; attach,  also,  a small  piece  of  filtering  or  tissue  paper 
to  the  lower  corner,  to  carry  off  the  drop.  Across  the  top  of 
the  drying  box  stretch  two  wires,  equi-distant  from  the  front, 
back,  and  each  other;  on  theso  wires  spring  clothes  pins  should 
bo  placed  so  as  to  move  easily  whereever  wanted.  Eight 
inches  from  tho  bottom  a piece  of  wire-cloth  should  be  stretched 
the  full  size  of  tho  box.  When  the  paper  has  ceased  dripping, 
place  two  pieces  back  to  back,  fasten  two  or  three  corners, 
according  to  the  size,  with  the  cardboard  already  described, 
and  suspend  by  the  clothes-pins  on  the  wires.  If  large, 
suspend  by  two  pins ; if  small,  0ne  is  enough,  tleat  is  pro- 
duced by  an  alcohol  lamp  under  tho  wire-cloth,  which  diffuses 
the  heat  uniform  y.  Dry  in  ten  minutes.  When  dry,  remove 
the  lamp,  and  in  its  place  put  the  ammonia  for  fuming. 
When  fumed,  opening  and  shutting  the  door  violently  will 
expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  paper  may  remain  in 
the  box  until  wanted.  Paper  rapidly  dried  in  tile  dark  gives 
more  brilliant  prints,  and  is  more  sensitive.  Paper  kept  long 
in  a very  dry  room  has  tin  peculiar  property  of  not  printing 
until  some  hours  after  silvering  ; the  same  paper  bung  in  a 
damp  room  over  night,  and  silvered  as  usual,  will  print  all 
right.  Paper  prints  most  brilliant  when  just  dry  enough  not 
to  stick  to  the  negative.  If  very  dry,  it  prints  harsh,  and  will 
not  take  a pleasant  tone.  Too  dry  paper  gives  prints  lacking 
detail  in  the  shadows  and  softness  in  the  high  lights — dead- 
looking prints.” 

o- 
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The  Year-Book  of  Photography  for  187-5. — Wo  have  plea- 
sure in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  copy  for  our  forthcoming 
annual  from  many  of  our  friends,  and  we  take  occasion  to  appeal 
to  all  our  readers  whose  experience  and  observation  may  have 
suggested  interesting  points  of  practice,  to  favour  us  with  brief 
statements  of  such  matters,  to  enable  us  to  make  our  forthcoming 
Year-Book  as  complete  and  interesting  as  possible. 

G.  Mackie. — As  a rule,  we  have  found  that  the  defect  you  describe, 
of  tho  prints  which  appeared  sufficiently  deep  in  tone  whilst  in 
the  gold  bath,  becoming  brown  on  fixing,  is  due  really  to  insuffi- 
cient toning,  the  eye  being  Deceived  by  the  apparent  depth  ; and 
the  remedy  in  such  case  is  simple:  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry 
the  toning  further,  and  allow  the  prints  to  become  apparently  too 
black  in  thetoning  solution.  In  this  case  they  will  lose  something 
in  the  fixing  bath,  but  will  possess  sufficient  depth  when  finally 
dried.  Sometimes  it  is  due  to  rapid  toning,  giving  a rapid  super- 
ficial effect  of  richness,  which  is  lost  in  the  hypo.  In  this  case, 
using  the  bath  somewhat  weaker  is  the  remedy.  Very  frequently 
it  is  due  to  the  use  of  a weak,  flat  negative,  which  does  not  permit 
sufficient  depth  in  printing  without  overdoing  the  lights.  A good 
brilliant  negative  is  an  essential  requisite  to  the  produeti  n of  rich 
purple  tones.  In  some  cases  you  will  find  that  the  first  effect  of 
redness  aaused  by  immersing  tbe  prints  in  the  hypo  disappears  on 
allowing  them  to  re  i ain  in  the  fixing  bath  a little  longer.  The 
maker  of  the  paper  you  mention  recommends  a tungstate  of  soda 
and  gold  bath,  using  twenty  grains  of  tne  tungstate,  one  grain  of 
chloride  of  gold,  and  six  or  eight  ounces  of  hot  water,  using  the 
bath  as  soon  as  it  is  cold.  Have  you  tried  this  ? 

James  Maycock. — The  “ Kineoscope  ” was  a pretty  little  ph  do- 
graphic  toy  invented  in  France  by  Mons.  Langlois,  and  patented 
both  in  France  and  this  country.  It  practically  afforded  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  vision.  It  con- 
sisted in  a little  locket  containing  two  minute  photographic 
transparencies  placed  opposirt-a  f-tanhop:  lens.  Tbe  p Clares 
pre.-ented  the  same  object  in  two  different  positions,  repre- 
senting two  pba-.es  of  one  action.  On  looking  through 
the  small  aperture  of  vision  the  figure  is  seen  in  ont 
position,  but  on  depr  ssing  a small  button  this  figure  dis- 
appears, and  another  appears  in  its  p!a  e,  in  another  position,  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  figure  seems  to  be  changing  its  position 
An  example  we  have  seen,  presented,  in  tbe  first  picture,  a gentle- 
man and  lady  apparently  conversing;  a touch  of  the  button  repre- 
sented them  kissing,  and  a rapid  motion  of  the  button  gave  the 
effect  of  a rapid  succession  of  kisses  being  exchanged!  Of  cour  e 
an  endless  series  of  effects  of  motion  could  be  produced  with  suit- 
able pictures.  The  name  was  not  derived  from  tho  inventor ; its 
derivation,  so  far  ns  we  remember,  was  from  the  Greek,  and 
referred  to  the  illustration  of  motion  which  the  optical  toy 
afforded. 


B.  C. — As  a rule,  it  is  a well  understood  practice  amongst  respect- 
able professional  photographers  not  to  exhibit  portraits  in  a show- 
case against  the  expressed  wish  of  the  customer.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  especial  method  by  which  you  can  absolu  ely  compel 
the  photographer,  who  is  imorudent  enough  to  persist  in  exhibiting 
a portrait  after  your  decided  prohibition,  to  remove  it.  It  is 
probable  tb  it  a lawyer  coul  t help  you  to  a remedy  ; but  wecaDnot 
indicate  the  precise  proceeding.  I n the  only  case  of  the  kind  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen,  the  sitter  whose  portrait  was  exhibited 
against  his  will  broke  the  show-case  and  removed  it,  apian  which 
we  can  scarcely  recommend. 

II.  Nokgate. — We  regret  that  wo  cannot  give  you  the  informa- 
tion. We  do  not  at  present  remember  any  one  who  gives  lessons 
in  colouring  photographs. 

F.  Stephenson. — Wo  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lens  is 
much  in  fault ; but  it  covers  onlv  a sin  ill  field,  and  must  be  used 
for  small  pictures.  Thera  is  a little  tendency  to  under-exposure 
in  the  pictures,  and  they  are  n >t  well  lighted.  The  view  of  the 
Waterloo  Hotel  is  pretty  good;  but  the  other  building  is  under- 
exposed, and  stained,  either  from  a dirty  plate  or  imperfect  mani- 
pulation. The  child’s  portrait  has  npp  iron tly  been  taken  in  tho 
open  air,  which  d es  not  permit  of  the  same  effective  lighting 
which  can  be  secured  in  a studio.  You  should  remember,  also, 
that  in  taking  either  buildings  or  landscapes  a suitable  time  of 
day  and  condition  of  light  should  be  selected,  in  which  well  marked 
light  and  shade  can  be  secured,  as  an  even,  diffused,  dull  light 
gives  tame,  flat  pictures. 

W.  H.  B.  — The  address  of  Mr.  Vilcs  is  Pendryl  Hall,  Codshall 
Wood,  Wolverhampton. 

One  in  the  Dark. — There  is  no  work  solely  devoted  to  tho 
chemistry  of  photography  ; but  you  will  find  much  valuable  infor- 
nution  in  Captain  Abney’s  Instruction  Book,  which  is  cheap;  or 
in  Anderson’s  “ Skylight  and  Dark  Room,”  at  a higher  price. 

II.  S.  (Brighton). — Streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  arise  from 
various  causes;  but  you  will  find  that  they  vety  frequeutly  arise 
on  first  replenishing  an  old  bath  with  new  solution,  and  will  in 
this  case  very  often  disappear  after  a few  plates  have  been  worked 
in  tbe  bath.  A very  common  cause,  often  overlooked,  is  the  pre- 
sence ol  floating  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  When  the 
solution  is  left  in  the  bath  it  is  a wise  course  to  take  a strip  of 
clean  blotting-paper  and  remove  all  traces  of  such  scum  every 
morning.  When  tho  stieaks  arise  from  something  not  easily 
traced  in  the  constitution- of  the  bath,  it  is  a good  thing  to  keep 
the  plate  in  motion  laterally  all  the  time  it  is  in  the  bath.  At  this 
seasun  of  the  year  it  is  not  uncommon  for  streaks  to  arise  from 
immersing  the  plate  before  the  collodion  film  is  sufficiently  set. 
Sometimes  diluting  the  collodion  with  a little  plain  uniodiz  d collo- 
dion will  remove  them.  The  brownish  stains  on  some  negatives 
are  apparently  caused  by  an  itnperf.  ction  in  the  albumen  coating, 
some  floating  filament  having  probably  been  present  in  the  albu- 
rn ii  solution,  which  would,  by  the  way,  be  better  made  weaker. 
The  image  being  po  .r,  and  the  deposit  sandy,  suggests  an  over- 
worked bath. 

Enquirer. — The  tear-drops  on  jour  negatives  are  probably  caused 
by  splashes  of  the  nitr  ite  solution  from  haste  in  pushing  down 
the  slide  of  the  camera-back. 

Japey. — As  a beginner  in  photography,  reading  the  News  will 
doubtless,  as  you  anticipate,  aid  you  much,  and  we  shall  at  all 
times  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  information  and  advice.  There 
are  various  modes  of  preparing  plates  so  that  they  will  keep  for  a 
few  hours ; but  if  y.m  wish  to  keep  them  more  than  a few  hours 
it  will  be  wiser  and  easier  to  try  a dry  process.  One  of  the  simplest 
plans  of  preparing  a plate  to  keep  a tew  nours  is  to  proceed  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  coating  and  sensitizing  the  plate  in  the  silver 
bath,  and  then  wash  it  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water,  the  first 
being  distilled  water.  Then  pour  over  it  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  glycerine  and  water,  and  place  it  away  to  drain  in  the  dish. 
Such  a plate  may  be  used,  perhaps,  twelve  hours  afterwards  with 
safety.  Exposo  two  or  three  times  ns  long  as  with  a wet  plate  in 
its  ordinary  condition.  Before  developing,  wash  away  the  glyce- 
rine coating,  and  cover  the  plate  well  with  a little  of  the  bath  solu- 
tion, then  develop  as  usual.  Most  preservative  processes  are 
often  uncertain,  and  always  messing  and  troublesome;  spots  and 
stains  often  arising  from  various  causes.  A simple  dry  process  is 
more  certain.  The  coffee  process,  or  the  beer  and  albumen  pro- 
cess, or  the  Fothergill  process,  would  be  easily  mastered.  You 
will  find  these  all  in  our  last  Year-Book,  which  you  will  find  of 
great  service  to  you. 

J.  Taylor. — A half-plate  lens  may  be  used  in  its  complete  form 
with  the  lantern.  A 4J-tnch  condenser  will  do  well.  Mr.  York’s 
address  is  87,  Lancaster  Road,  Notting  Hill. 

A Constant  Reader. — AVe  do  not  remember  the  da  cs  with  cer- 
tainty, and  have  no  files  for  reference.  That  in  the  Times  appeared 
on  tho  Saturday  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the  News.  The 
Standard  was  earlier,  being  within  a few  days  of  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition. 

Savaral  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
The  Pleasures  of  a Stereo-stand  and  Glass  Slides. 

“ I shall  uot  go  abroad  next  summer,  but  spend  twenty 
pounds  on  one  of  these  revolving  stereo-stands  and  a lot  of 
glass  slides.”  And  our  friend,  sitting  comfortably  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  his  elbows  resting  on  the  table,  continued 
to  gaze  with  deep  interest  at  the  views  as  he  turned  the 
handle  of  the  instrument.  “There’s  the  Mer  de  Glace 
at  Chamoumx.  Why,  I can  almost  see  that  part  of  the 
glacier  I crossed.  And  that’s  Geneva,  with  the  bridge  where 
you  look  down  and  see  the  rapid  Rhone  hurrying  along  at 
your  feet.  Ah  ! there’s  the  old  lion  at  Lucerne  carved  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  in  memory  of  the  Swiss  Guards  killed  at 
Paris.  1 know  this  ; it  is  Genoa.  By  Jove ! 1 remember 
walking  along  that  very  quai  past  the  big  church  at  the 
corner.  And  this  is  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  ; it 
is  like  looking  through  a hole  in  the  wall  right  iuto  the 
place,”  &c.  &c.  And  thus  our  friend  proceeds  to  recognise, 
one  by  one,  the  pictures  of  places  more  or  les§  familiar,  the 
brilliant  transparencies  showing  every  detail  as  clearly  as 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  origiual.  “But  why  are  the  little 
pictures  so  expensive,  and  why  are  they  to  be  purchased 
only  in  Paris,  and  from  one  firm  alone?  ” Well  may  our 
friend  ask  the  question.  The  work  of  this  kind  done  by 
our  own  artists— by  Bedford,  England,  Gordon,  Good,  and 
many  others — is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Paris  photo- 
graphers, and  it  is  only  the  matter  of  printing  transparent 
positives  which  appears  to  be  the  difficulty.  And  this  is 
certainly  no  insurmountable  one,  for  there  is  not  one,  but 
three  or  four  good  and  practical  methods  now-a-days  of 
producing  such  transparencies.  The  true  reason  why  we 
leave  the  matter  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  is 
to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  want  of  a venturesome  pub- 
lisher. A large  amount  of  capital  would  be  necessary  in 
producing  an  extensive  collection  of  pictures,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  would  be  little  of  the 
speculative  about  such  a venture.  People  may  get  as  tired 
as  they  like  poring  over  paper  pictures  with  a stereoscope 
placed  at  an  awkward  angle  on  the  table,  but  a glass  slide  is 
quite  another  matter.  Not  only  is  it  always  seen  to  best 
advantage  in  the  same  position — viz.,  against  the  light — but, 
from  the  fact  that  a photograph  never  shows  to  such  ad- 
vantage a$  a transparency,  the  picture  is  always  better 
worth  looking  at.  Paper  stereograms  may  be  of  any 
quality,  but  the  Paris  glass  slides  are  all  of  them  of  a 
superior  kind.  They  are  too  good  to  become  common,  and 
they  are  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  traveller  who  knows 
the  spots  they  tell  of.  The  stands,  holding  some  fifty  or 
sixty  slides,  are,  at  the  present  moment,  rather  expensive 
articles  of  drawing-room  furniture,  for  none  of  the  glass 
pictures,  we  believe,  sell  for  less  than  five  francs  each.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  many  people  who  eagerly  give 
this  price,  as  there  are  who  purchase  Breeze’s  well-known 
pictures  for  three  or  four  times  the  amount.  But  trans- 
parent slides  of  English  scenery  do  not  exist,  at  any  rate 
in  any  number,  and  the  purchase  of  them  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility. In  no  other  form  is  a photograph  so  interest- 
ing as  in  this,  and  if  you  are  a traveller  you  are  never 
tired  of  looking  at  pretty  places  you  have  visited.  How 
often  do  we  delight  in  a certain  happy  thought,  passing 
away  instantly,  that  reminds  us  of  this  or  that  portion  of 
our  travels  ! The  feeling  comes  over  us  momentarily,  and 
nothing  can  recal  it.  In  the  views  in  the  stereo-stand, 
however,  we  have  something  that  will  call  up  such  pleasur- 
able feelings  at  any  moment,  and  we  can  gratify  ourselves 
as  long  as  we  like.  Last  year  we  happened  to  be 
staying  in  a village  in  the  most  southern,  or  rather  south- 
east, portion  of  Switzerland,  and  of  an  afternoon,  for  a stroll, 
we  would  take  a walk  into  Italy  and  back  again.  Much 
the  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  done  at  home  by  the  fortu-  i 


nate  possessors  of  good  collections  of  glass  slides.  They 
can  walk  into  Italy  for  a couple  of  hours  any  afternoon 
they  wish,  without  even  leaving  the  warm  fireside ; and  the 
bright  transparent  views  they  look  at  are  not  pictures  of 
scenes  they  have  seen,  but  the  scenes  themselves.  The 
views  do  not  remind  you  of  beautiful  places,  so  much  as 
place  you  bodily  on  the  spot,  for  everything  is  real  and 
tangible.  If  the  views  were  only  a little  larger,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  wish  for,  and  Mr.  Cook,  the  excur- 
sion agent,  might  find  his  travellers  sensibly  diminished, 
for  there  are  all  the  pleasures  of  sight-seeing  without  any 
of  the  desagrementx  of  travelling.  There  is  no  miserable 
Chanuel  passage  to  be  undertaken,  no  passports  to  be  pro- 
duced, no  extortionate  bills  to  be  paid.  Here  is  the  quai 
on  the  lake  of  Lucerne  called  up  all  at  once  with  a turn  of 
the  handle,  with  a steamboat  blowing  off  a white  jet  of  smoke, 
ready  to  start  for  a trip ; and  as  wo  peer  into  the  magic  peep- 
show,  we  can  fancy  ourselves  one  of  the  passengers  hurry- 
ing on  board,  bound  for  a morning’s  excursion  upon  the 
bright  blue  waters  that  wash  round  the  shores  of  the 
four  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES,  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BV  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D.* 

b.  Spectra  of  Alloys. 

57.  The  principal  object  of  these  experiments  was  to 
determine  the  influence  which  small  amounts  of  foreign 
metals  exercise  upon  the  photographic  image.  When  equal 
weights  of  the  two  metals  are  employed  (tin  and  lead,  for 
example,  or  cadmium  and  lead),  a compound  spectrum  ex- 
hibiting the  lines  due  to  both  metals  is  produced;  and  it  is 
not  always  the  more  volatile  metal  that  predominates. 
An  alloy  containing  G2  parts  of  copper  and  38  of  zinc 
gave  a spectrum  in  which  the  lines  due  to  copper  pre- 
dominated considerably.  In  au  alloy  of  about  2 parts 
zinc  to  1 of  cadmium  the  zinc-spectrum  was  the  most 
strongly  marked. 

In  another  experiment,  an  alloy  of  990  parts  of  fine  gold 
and  10  of  fine  silver  was  prepared ; on  ^taking  the 
spectrum  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes,  a distinct 
but  feeble  impression  of  the  more  refrangible  lines  due  to 
silver  was  procured.  A contamination  of  gold  with  silver 
to  an  extent  not  exceeding  1 per  cent,  could  therefore  be 
recognized  by  this  means;  but  prolonged  exposure  was 
necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  lines  due  to  silver.  An 
analogous  result  was  obtained  when  the  spectrum  of  plum- 
bago was  taken.  In  this  case,  in  addition  to  the  atmospheric 
lines,  the  spectrum  of  iron  was  distinctly  impressed  ; the 
total  amount  of  metallic  iron  iu  the  plumbago  was  3 94  per 
cent.  Graphite  deposited  in  the  gas-retorts,  which  contained 
0 23  per  cent,  of  iron,  gave  very  feeble  indications  of  iron. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  indication  of  iron  was  observable  in 
the  spectrum  of  brass  which  contained  0'23  percent,  of  iron, 
nor  was  lead  indicated  iD  brass  which  contained  0 7 percent, 
of  this  metal. 

58.  All  the  foregoing  spectra  were  obtained  either  from 
the  metals  in  their  uncombined  form,  or  else  from  their 
alloys.  The  electric  spectra  of  a few  other  metals  which 
admit  of  being  submitted  to  experiment  in  their  isolated 
| form  still  remain  to  be  added.  A considerable  proportion 
of  the  metallic  elements,  however,  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  list.  These  it  is  almost  impossible  to  examine, 
except  in  the  form  of  some  of  their  saline  or  other  compounds. 
As,  however,  this  portion  of  the  inquiry  is  attended  with 
some  peculiar  difficulties,  I shall  defer  what  I have  to  add 
upon  this  subdivision  of  the  subject  to  a future  occasion. 


• Continued  from  page  566. 
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g 4. — Photographic  Effects  of  Electric  Spectra  of  Dif- 
ferent Metals  prodcced  by  Transmitting  the  Sparks 

through  Gases  other  than  Atmospheric  Air. 

59.  In  making  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  various 
gases  upon  the  spectra  of  the  electric  spark,  the  arrangement 
of  the  apparatus  was  modified  in  the  following  manner  : — 
The  position  of  the  slit,  prism,  lens,  and  camera,  was  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  experiments;  but  the  metallic 
electrodes  were  enclosed  in  a stout  glass  tube,  drilled 
through  the  side,  which  upon  this  side  is  ground  flat  in  order 
that  it  may  be  closed  air-tight  by  the  thin  plate  of  polished 
quartz.  This  plate  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  an 
elastic  band,  screwed  into  brass  plugs  for  holding 
the  electrodes.  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  closed  by  brass 
plugs  which  are  ground  to  fit  the  ends  of  the  tube,  and  are 
pierced  by  small  brass  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  gas. 
An  elastic  band,  passing  from  one  end  of  the  glass  tube  to 
the  other,  keeps  the  brass  plugs  in  their  place.  The  tube 
is  then  connected  with  a gas-holder  tilled  with  the  gas 
under  experiment  (or,  when  practicable,  the  gas  is  disen- 
gaged during  the  experiment),  and,  after  the  apparatus  has 
been  connected  with  the  induction-coil  and  adjusted  in  its 
proper  position,  a slow  current  of  the  gas  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  transmitted,  the  excess  of  gas,  as  it  passes  out  of 
the  apparatus,  being  conveyed  into  the  chimney  or  out  of 
the  window  by  a suitable  arrangement  of  tubes. 

A simpler  apparatus  was  admissible  when  the  wires  could, 
like  those  of  platinum  or  of  iron,  be  soldered  into  glass.  A 
piece  of  tubing  about  an  inch  and  a half  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  internal  diameter  is  united  at  each  extremity  to  a 
piece  of  quill  tubing  ; the  wires  are  then  soldered  through 
its  sides.  A portion  of  the  wire  tube  is  ground  away, 
leaving  an  opening  to  which  the  quartz  plate  can  be  applied, 
and  kept  in  its  place  by  small  rings  of  caoutchouc.  The 
gas  was  transmitted  through  the  tube  as  in  the  other  form 
of  apparatus. 

60.  In  one  or  other  of  these  modes,  the  following  gases 
were  submitted  to  experiment:  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
carbonic  oxide,  olefiant  gas,  marsh-gas,  cyanogen,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  general  results  of  these  experiments  on  the  invisible 
rays  are  in  harmony  with  those  already  obtained  for  the 
visible  ones  by  MM.  Angstiom,*  Alter, f and  Plucker.J 
The  conclusions  at  which  I have  arrived  may  be  thus 
summed  up": 

i.  Each  gas  tinges  the  spark  of  a characteristic  colour; 
but  no  judgment  can  be  formed  from  this  colour  of  the  kind 
of  spectrum  which  the  gas  will  furnish. 

ii.  In  most  cases,  in  addition  to  the  lines  peculiar  to  the 
metal  used  as  electrodes,  new  and  special  lines  characteristic 
of  the  gas,  if  elementary,  or  of  its  constituents,  if  compound, 
are  produced.  When  compound  gases  are  employed,  the 
special  lines  produced  are  not  due  to  the  compound  as  a 
whole,  but  to  its  constituents. 

iii.  The  lines  due  to  the  gaseous  medium  are  continuous, 
not  interrupted  or  broken  into  dots. 

61.  Hydrogen. — The  spectrum  of  the  spark  taken  in  this 
gas  is  not  characterized  by  any  new  lines.  The  most  re- 
markable effect  is  the  disappearance  of  the  atmospheric 
lines,  together  with  the  great  lowering  of  the  photographic 
intensity,  whether  the  metal  employed  be  platinum,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  or  zinc.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  characteristic  lines  of  highly  oxidizable  metals, 
such  as  iron  and  zinc,  are  visible  in  hydrogen,  though  the 
impression  on  the  plate  throughout  is  very  greatly  reduced 
in  intensity. 

62.  Carbonic  Acid  and  Carbonic  Oxide. — The  lines  con- 
tained in  the  spectra  of  these  two  gases  arc  identical ; new 
lines  characteristic  of  carbon  occur  in  addition  to  the  lines 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  metallic  electrodes.  The  same 

* Pogg.  Ann.,  1855,  xciv.,  141. 

+ Pogg.  Ann.,  1859,  cvii.,  497. 

J Bltliman’s  Journal,  1855,  xix.,  213. 


lines  are  visible  when  other  compounds  of  carbon — such  as 
olefiant  gas,  marsh-gas,  and  cyanogen — are  employed.  The 
most  characteristic  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  carbon  are  the 
following  : — At  123  a strong  line,  a weaker  one  at  127,  two 
strong  compound  lines  at  138  and  140,  and  an  intense  com- 
pound line  at  153. 

With  carbonic  acid  the  special  spectrum  of  silver  appears 
much  intensified.  Some  of  the  lines  which  appeared  as  dots 
in  air  are  continued  across  the  spectrum  in  carbonic  acid. 
In  carbonic  oxide  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum  is  less  than 
in  air;  and  this  contrast  between  the  two  gases  may  be 
observed,  whatever  b»  the  nature  of  the  metallic  electrodes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 

XV. 

Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. 

These  are  very  popular  styles  for  printing  from  the  nega- 
tive, both  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  because  by  their 
use  the  photographic  printers  are  enabled  to  prevent 
defects  in  the  negatives  from  printing.  These  are  advan  - 
tages  which  we  sometimes  have,  and  for  which  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted.  For  instance,  a negative  with  a black 
velvet  background  is  broken  along  the  upper  part  of  it  in 
one  place,  and  in  another  part  of  the  plate  it  dried  before 
exposing. 

These  defects  are  in  such  a part  of  the  negative  that  a 
proof  printed  from  it  plain  cannot  be  trimmed  unless 
these  defects  show  so  much  as  to  spoil  the  otherwise  fine 
print.  Such  a negative,  then,  cannot  be  printed  plain, 
and  since  vignetting  it  is  not  a very  easy  thing  to  do,  on 
account  of  the  very  black  background,  we  can  most  advan- 
tageously print  it  in  either  the  medallion  or  the  arch-top 
style. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  hundreds  of  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  the  medallion  and  arch-top  are  indispensable. 

To  some  the  making  and  use  of  the  medallion  and  arch- 
top are  a source  of  continued  trouble  and  vexation,  and  the 
successful  photographer  is  very  often  hearing  complaints 
from  his  less  skilled  brother  photographer  of  his  inability 
to  make  and  use  them  satisfactorily.  The  reason  of  this 
is  because  he  is  careless  as  to  what  he  uses  in  making  or 
cutting  them  out,  and  not  using  them  rightly  after  they 
are  made. 

The  common  card  oval  ferrotype  mounts  are  very  often 
used  by  some  photographers  in  the  making  of  the  medal- 
lion and  mask. 

Some  use  a knife  and  cut  around  on  the  inside  of  the 
mount,  but  as  the  soft  cardboard  is  very  readily  made 
nicky,  and  thus  gives  this  nicky  appearance  to  the  cut-out, 
this  way  of  making  them  is  not  advisable. 

In  the  place  of  using  a knife  and  cutting  around  on  the 
inside  of  the  mount,  some  place  this  mount  on  a piece  of 
sensitive  plain  paper,  and  print  the  inside  of  it  quite  dark, 
thus  leaving  the  unexposed  part  of  the  paper  white. 

After  cutting  a little  on  the  circumference  of  the  dark 
inside  with  a sharp  knife,  the  rest  of  the  mask  is  carefully 
cut  from  the  medallion  with  a pair  of  shears,  the  point  of 
which  is  pressed  through  the  aperture  made  by  the  knife. 
The  cutting  of  the  medallion  and  mask  in  this  manner 
requires  a very  steady  hand  to  have  the  result  of  your 
labour  worth  using. 

In  making  the  medallion,  or  arch-top,  I have  always 
used  brass  mats  of  different  sizes.  These  mats  or  guides 
are  perfectly  even  and  true,  and  are  made  of  metal,  so  as 
to  permit  the  knife  being  used  around  the  inside,  without 
any  material  damage  to  it,  if  only  ordinary  care  is  exer- 
cised in  its  use.  The  “cut-outs”  are  m aide  of  different 
sizes. 

The  regular  size  for  ordinary  card  work,  when  the  head 
is  not  the  so-called  “Berlin,”  should  be  2 by  2|  inches 
oval.  A size  smaller  is  used  when  we  do  not  wish  to  show 
.as  much  as  in  the  other;  size,  If  by  2,68. 
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A size  very  much  used  for  small  heads  is  1 A by  1 £. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  of  all  of  the  different  sizes  is 
£ by  1$.  It  is  most  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
negatives  of  babies  taken  sitting  in  their  mothers’  lap. 

A carte  arch-top,  size  about  If  by  2f  inches,  is  about  the 
only  size  or  style  arch-top  that  is  used  for  the  carte-de- 
visite,  and  for  other  sizes  your  taste  will  dictate. 

Common  yellow  envelope-paper  is  best  to  make  these 
medallion  .and  arch-top  cut-outs  of,  as  this  paper  utterly 
excludes  all  light  that  will  discolour  the  sensitive  paper. 
If  you  prefer  to  use  sensitive  paper  that  is  not  lit  for 
printing  purposes,  always  use  the  plain  and  not  the  albu- 
men paper,  because  the  latter  will  curl  up  considerably, 
so  much  so  as  to  make  it  very  troublesome  to  handle. 

When  you  have  selected  your  paper,  and  have  laid  it  on 
a glass,  then  place  your  brass  mats  on  the  paper,  and  with 
a sharp  knife  cut  a quick,  clean,  and  even  cut  around  the 
opening  on  the  inside,  leaving  sufficient  paper  on  all  sides 
of  the  mats  for  the  purpose  of  masking  the  sensitive  paper 
in  printing  the  different  sizes,  such  as  the  carte-de-visite, 
Victoria,  Imperial,  or  larger  sizes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  cutting  the  last  part  of  the  medallion  or  arch-top, 
considerable  care  should  be  given  to  see  that  the  knife 
enters  in  at  exactly  the  place  where  you  first  commenced 
to  cut,  because  often  at  this  part  of  the  cutting  there  is 
apt  to  be  a nick  in  the  cut-out  if  it  is  not  carefully 
guarded  against. 

The  cutting  out  of  these  medallions  and  arch -tops  may 
probably  be  very  difficult  at  the  first  few  attempts  of  the 
beginner,  but  if  he  perseveres  he  will  find  that  a little 
practice  will  soon  enable  him  to  do  it  successfully. 

Every  mask  or  inside  will  Jit  its  own  medallion  or  outside  (i.e., 
the  one  that  it  was  cut  out  of)  better  than  it  will  any  other 
one,  and  if  the  printer  will  remember  this,  1 do  not  think  he  will 
ever  meet  with  anything  but  good  results. 

When  the  cut-outs  are  cut,  and  before  they  are  moved, 
they  should  be  marked  in  such  a way  that  the  printer  can 
find  the  mask  that  was  cut  out  of  any  particular  medallion 
at  will,  for  this  is  absolutely  necessary  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
beautifully  shaded  lines  on  his  prints. 

The  way  I always  do  this  is  to  mark  on  one  end  of  the 
medallion  II,  which  means  the  head  of  it,  and  directly 
under  it  some  name  by  means  of  which  I can  easily  tell  it 
from  the  others  of  the  same  size.  On  the  same  end  of 
the  mask,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  paper,  we  also  mark 
H,  and  directly  under  this  the  name  which  was  written  on 
the  outside  from  which  the  mask  was  cut. 

Tq  explain  more  understaudingly  what  I mean,  let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  finished  cutting  a medallion  and 
mask,  and  that  they  lay  before  us  just  as  cut. 

Now,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  outside  we  will  mark  H, 
and  directly  under  it,  and  also  on  the  outside,  “ Heathen 
Chinee."  Now,  also,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mask  we 
mark  H,  and  under  this  “ Heathen  Chinee.” 

1 will  remark,  here,  that  it  is  very  essential  to  have  the 
marks  on  the  same  side  of  the  paper,  and  also  at  the  top  of 
each.  The  importance  of  this  will  readily  be  seen  further 
on,  when  the  crescent  line  is  to  be  shaded  on  the  print. 

I spoke  above  about  care  being  exercised  in  making  cut- 
outs ; that  the  knife  enters  in  at  exactly  the  place  where 
you  first  commenced  to  cut,  because  often  at  this  part  of 
the  cutting  there  is  apt  to  be  a nick  in  the  cut-out  if  you 
are  not  careful  to  avoid  it. 

In  laying  the  outside  on  the  negative  to  print  from, 
always  lay  the  side  marked  H up,  and  close  to  the  negative, 
leaving  the  unmarked  side  of  the  paper  for  the  sensitive  paper  to 
come  in  contact  with. 

In  laying  them  on  considerable  care  and  judgment 
should  be  exercised,  so  as  to  give  a proper  balance  to  the 
position  and  proportion  to  the  print. 

The  principal  faults  that  occur  in  laying  these  medal- 
lions and  arch-tops  on  the  negative  for  printing  are  : — 

1st.  The  head  is  apt  to  be  too  high  up,  or  too  low  down, 
in  the  medallion  or  arch-top. 


2nd.  The  body  looks  as  though  it  was  either  falling 
backwards,  forwards,  or  sideways. 

The  nose  or  the  mouth,  as  a general  thing,  should  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  opening,  although  this  is,  of  course,  open 
to  exceptions. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  place  the  medallion 
on  the  negative  for  every  print,  I stick  the  corners  on  the 
negative  by  means  of  a very  little  of  a thin  solution  of 
gum-water.  I use  it  thin,  so  that  it  will  readily  come  off 
when  you  wish  it,  but  will  adhere  to  the  negative  without 
any  trouble  or  danger  of  slipping  while  the  boards  are 
being  filled.  In  case  it  does  not  come  off,  dampen  the 
place  a little  with  your  tongue. 

In  stickiug  the  medallion  on  to  the  negative,  only  stick 
it  by  the  extreme  tips  of  the  two  upper  corners. 

Now,  a print  having  been  printed  in  the  medallion, 
which  we  will  suppose  to  have  been  the  Heathen  Chinee, 
we  will  proceed  to  shade  the  crescent  line  on  it. 

Take  a nice  piece  of  glass  of  suitable  size,  care  being  taken 
that  it  has  no  bad  bubbles  in  it,  and  lay  the  marked  side  of 
the  mask  on  it,  after  having  previously  wet  the  centre  of  it 
with  a little  gum.  The  drying  should  not  be  hurried  up 
over  a flame  unless  the  paper  with  the  glass  is  under  pres- 
sui-e  in  the  printing-frame,  because  it  is  not  apt  to  dry 
smoothly  unless  it  is  done  in  that  manner. 

The  air-bubbles  between  the  surface  of  the  paper  and 
that  of  the  glass  should  be  rubbed  away  with  the  finger 
before  drying.  In  laying  the  gum-water  on  the  paper,  do 
not  touch  a place  larger  than  the  nail  of  a little  finger. 

When  the  gum  on  the  paper  is  dry,  the  glass  should  be 
cleaned  on  both  sides,  and  then  laid  on  the  print  that  is  to 
have  the  line  shaded  on  it ; the  whole  of  which  is  then  to 
be  laid  on  a flat  printing-frame. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
side  of  the  print  the  line  is  to  be  shaded,  but  the  majority 
of  photographers  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  darkest  part  of  the  face,  so  as  to  give  brilliancy  and 
vigour  to  the  print  on  account  of  the  contrast. 

The  size  of  this  line  varies  according  to  the  intended 
size  of  the  finished  print. 

Avoid  large  lines  on  carte  s-de-visite  prints. 

On  large  prints,  such  as  11  by  ll,  &c.,  a proportionately 
large  line  is  wanted,  and  when  done  nicely  the  effect  is 
really  beautiful.  The  size  of  the  line  on  these  prints, 
11  by  14,  should  not  be  more  than  one-fifth,  or  less  than 
one-tenth,  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  widest  part.  For 
14  by  18  the  size  should  vary  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  wide  at  the  widest  part.  For  cabinet  cards  the 
size  of  the  line  should  be  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  ; 
and  for  the  small  cards  the  size  should  be  about  one- 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  wide. 

Having  determined  as  to  which  side  of  the  print  the  line 
should  be,  the  exact  place  on  the  side  is  governed  by  the 
direction  the  light  falls  on  the  face,  and  which  is  only 
ascertained  by  the  studying  of  the  negative  or  print. 

The  way  I should  advise  the  beginner  to  shade  the 
crescent  line  is  as  follows : — 

Lay  the  inside  or  mask  on  the  print  so  that  it  will  cover 
exactly  every  part  of  the  printed  picture,  leaving  only  the 
white  outside  exposed,  which,  if  you  were  to  imagine  the 
medallion  or  arch  -top  to  be  laid  exactly  on  the  print  as  it 
was  in  printing  it,  you  will  see  that  the  mask  lies  exactly  in 
its  oivn  medallion  or  arch-top,  as  it  did  when  it  was  cut,  and, 
consequently,  a splendid  and  true  line  can  be  obtained. 
In  laying  the  mask  on  the  print,  always  have  the  end 
marked  II  up  to  the  head  of  the  print,  since  the  end 
marked  H of  the  outside  or  medallion  was  placed  at  the 
head  part  of  the  negative  in  printing  the  print. 

Always  bear  the  above  remark  in  mind,  and  consider- 
able annoyance  in  printing  these  styles  of  prints  can  be 
saved. 

Now,  as  you  have  the  mask  fitted  exactly  on  the  print, 
try  in  one  move  to  place  the  mask  over  in  the  direction  you 
have  decided  upon  having  the  crescent  line  appear. 
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In  moving  this  over  there  will  be  a dark  line  on  the 
other  side  of  the  print,  which  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
exactly  as  large  as  the  intended  white  line.  Bear  this  in  mind. 

The  reason  why  you  should  be  careful  and  have  the 
mask  placed  over  in  the  right  direction  in  one  move  is, 
because  you  will  be  more  apt  to  have  both  lines  alike , which, 
if  the  mask  lay  in  a different  direction  from  what  the  out- 
side did  in  the  priuting,  the  result  will  not  be  so  good.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  1 have  advised  the  beginner  to  have  his  mask 
fit  the  print  before  he  moves  it  to  shade  the  line,  and  also  to  move 
it  in  one  move,  as  this  will  give  the  desired  result  without  fail. 

The  required  shade  iu  printing  the  border  of  the  print 
is  ascertained  by  looking  at  the  background,  and  then  per- 
mitting it  to  darken  as  near  half-way  between  white  and  the 
tone  of  the  background  as  you  can  judge.  Many  photo- 
graphers prefer  to  have  it  tinted  very  slightly. 

If  the  background  is  very  light,  then  print  the  outside 
black. 

in  shading  the  print,  never  let  the  background  and  the  border 
be  of  the  same  shade,  for  it  will  make  the  print  appear  flat  and 
feeble.  Failures  in  this  direction  are  as  common  in  medal- 
lion printing  as  bad  and  irregular  lines,  and  a printer  who 
does  not  take  care  to  prevent  the  one,  rarely  does  the 
other,  for  they  generally  go  together. 

I do  not  give  the  above  as  anything  entirely  new,  but, 
judging  from  the  very  bad,  irregularly-shaped  medallions 
and  arch-tops  that  are  too  often  seen,  I think  it  could  be 
adopted  by  many  with  profit. 


WHAT  I KNOW  ABOUT  “TEARS.” 

BY  J.  R.  TANKERSLY.* 

It  is  well  known  to  most,  if  not  all,  photographers  of  expe- 
rience that  different  brands  of  albumen  paper  require 
different  degrees  of  strength  for  the  silver  bath  in  order  to 
produce  the  best  results  ; but  there  aie  a few  who  perhaps 
do  not,  and  to  them  I would  say,  some  brands  will  dry 
smooth,  and  yield  beautiful  prints,  while  another  brand, 
silvered  on  the  same  bath,  will  be  unfit  for  use,  in  some 
cases  drying  with  innumerable  spots  or  “ tears  ’’  upon  it, 
and  in  other  cases  drying  smoothy,  but  producing  prints 
that  have  no  life  or  brilliancy.  But  chaDge  the  strength  of 
the  bath,  and  the  paper  which  was  worthless  before  will 
now  give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence 1 have  found  that  there  will  rarely  if  ever  be  ‘‘tears’’ 
upon  the  paper  unless  the  silver  solution  is  too  strong.  I 
have  never  known  a single  instance  where  “ tears  ” appeared 
upon  the  paper,  however  bad  they  may  have  been,  that 
would  not  be  immediately  and  entirely  prevented  by 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  bath. 

When  getting  a new  brand  of  paper,  or  one  that  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  working,  I think  it  highly  important  to 
ascertain  by  experiment  what  strength  of  silver  solution 
will  produce  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  in  our 
own  hands,  and  then  keep  it  at  that  strength. 

Some  photographers  attempt  to  work  all  kinds  of  paper 
on  one  kind  of  bath,  and,  of  course,  make  sad  failures ; yet 
still  stick  to  it  because  Mr.  So-and-so  recomtnet.ds  that 
particular  strength.  Others — and  I fear  their  name  is 

legion — will  prepare  a bath,  and  never  test  it  again  while 
it  lasts,  which  is  certainly  a very  grave  mistake,  if  not  gross 
carelessness.  The  bath  should  be  tested  frequently,  and  in 
very  warm  weather  every  time  it  is  used,  for  the  reason  that 
evaporation  is  constantly  going  on,  and  in  the  hot  weather 
of  the  summer  much  more  rapidly  than  many  suppose, 
often  showing  perceptible  difference  in  a single  day  ; and 
if  it  should  have  been  up  to  the  maximum  strength,  one 
day’s  evaporation  would  disarrange  it,  and  cause  loss  of  time 
and  material,  aud  possibly  some  impatience,  fori  believe  we 
are  not  all  saints  ; hence,  there  is  a great  necessity  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  hydrometer,  as  guessing  will  not  answer 
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it  you  desire  accuracy,  and  that  is  certainly  very  essential  to 
one’s  success  iu  anything  pertaining  to  our  profession.  I 
do  not  think  any  one  can  lay  down  a special  rule  in  photo- 
graphy that  will  work  alike  in  all  hands  ; but  we  can  give 
our  methods  for  doing  things,  which  will  enable  others  to 
test  them,  after  which  each  one  can  be  his  own  judge  as  to 
what  suits  him  best.  I generally  get  the  most  satisfactory 
results  from  a printing  bath  of  about  forty  grains  in  warm 
weather,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  winter,  for  Hovey’s 
paper;  and  for  the  “extra  brilliant,”  thirty-five  to  forty  in 
summer,  aud  from  forty-five  to  fifty  in  winter — these  being 
the  brands  most  generally  used  in  our  establishment.  Float 
from  two  to  four  minutes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
negatives  you  are  going  to  print  from,  always  using  that 
silvered  the  longest  time  for  the  thinnest  negatives,  and 
vice  versa.  Fume  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Fume 
longest  for  the  strongest  silvered  paper.  When  making  a 
large  priut  in  very  hot  or  damp  weather,  I prefer  to  fume 
only  a part  of  the  paper  at  one  time,  as  it  is  much  more 
liable  to  discolour  after  fuming  than  before. 


ON  FOCUSSING* 

To  focus  sharply  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  so  simple  and 
easy  an  operation  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  waste 
many  words  over  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  so  many 
mistakes  happpen  in  conducting  th*  operation  (commercial 
photographs  prove  this  abundantly')  that  some  remarks 
upon  the  subject  are  not  altogether  out  of  place. 

When  it  is  a question  of  portraiture,  the  obtaining  of  a 
sharply  focussed  image  is  comparatively  an  easy  affair, 
supposing  we  have  to  do  with  lenses  of  short  focus  and  of 
wide  angle.  The  slightest  motion  of  the  ground-glass 
brings  about  blurring  to  a considerable  degree,  and  thi3 
circumstance  helDs  us  greatly  in  getting  the  focus.  It  is, 
however,  somewhat  difficult  to  spread  the  focus  equally 
over  the  face  and  hands,  and  garments,  and  background, 
so  that  nothing  is  too  much  out  of  focus.  As  regards  the 
degree  of  sharpness  that  an  image  must  possess,  views  are 
very  different.  Some  photographers  focus  very  sharply, 
while  others,  again,  err  from  throwing  their  models  too 
much  out  of  focus ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
portraits  to  be  seen  which,  as  regards  focussing,  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  and  are  yet  of  a wonderfully  artistic 
nature.  In  this  category  may  be  put  some  of  Adam 
Salomon’s  admirable  pictures. 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  focussing  of  landscapes,  and 
more  difficult  still  that  of  reproductions,  where  very  great 
accuracy  is  desirable.  Generally,  a matt  glass  plate  is 
employed  for  focussing,  which,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  object 
thoroughly,  should  occupy  the  same  plane  exactly  as  the 
plate  iu  the  dark  slide.  As  a rule,  the  proper  position  is 
determined  by  the  aid  of  a rule,  which  is  pushed  through 
the  opening  left  by  the  lens,  if,  in  this  case,  the  distance 
of  the  focussing  screen  and  that  of  a glass  plate  in  the 
dark  slide  is,  in  both  cases,  identically  the  same,  then  there 
is  no  difference  to  be  feared.  But  those  who  have  tried 
this  plan  two  or  three  times  will  soon  find  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  a mistake  of  a millimetre,  and  for  this  reason 
the  plan  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  best  test  is  that 
suggested  by  Dallmeyer,  which  consists  in  putting  a piece 
of  matt  glass  into  the  dark  slide,  and  inspecting  the  sharp- 
ness of  focus  in  this  way.  A portrait  lens  is  the  best 
instrument  for  testing  with,  while  the  object  should  be 
some  coarse  printing  affixed  to  a drawing  board.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  one  has  not  a plate  of  ground  glass  at 
one’s  disposal ; in  this  case  a sensitized  and  washed  iodide 
plate  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  you  work  quickly, 
indeed,  an  ordinary  glass  plate,  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
which  you  have  breathed,  will  do  very  well.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  in  focussing  in  this  way  a magnifier 
should  be  used,  of  which  mention  is  made  further  on. 
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When  the  point  of  sharpest  focus  has  been  decided  on,  the 
dark  slide  is  removed,  and  the  focussing  screen  put  into 
the  camera  iustead.  If  the  picture  is  still  sharply  reflected 
on  the  latter,  there  is  i.o  difference  in  the  distance  of  these 
two  planes  from  the  lens.  If  there  is  any  difference, 
however,  this  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  pushing  the 
focussing  screen  backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  the 
dark  slide  can  be  corrected. 

Of  as  much  importance  as  the  operation  of  focussing  is 
the  grain  of  the  ground  glass.  It  is  singular  that  notwith- 
standing many  complaints  about  the  matter,  a matt  sheet 
of  glass  with  very  fine  grain  is  seldom  met  with.  But  a 
very  short  time  ago  we  received  an  excellent  camera  from 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  firms,  the  focussing  screen  of 
which  was  worth  nothing  at  all.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  produce  a fine 
matt  surface  onesself,  and  this  is  done  by  rubbing  a few 
drops  of  olive  oil  upon  the  ground  glas3.  At  first  the 
latter  becomes  quite  transparent  from  such  treatment,  but 
by  rubbing  with  blotting  paper  the  superfluous  oil  is 
removed,  and  every  degree  of  fineness  may  be  secured. 
For  very  fine  subjects  a certain  amount  of  transparency  is 
very  desirable,  although  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
when  using  the  magnifier. 

The  magnifier  is  an  exceedingly  useful  aid  for  focussing 
sharply ; it  is  very  generally  used,  but  seldom  in  the 
proper  way.  Every  photographic  magnifier  maybe  drawn 
out  and  pushed  in,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  long-and  short- 
sighted people.  This  adaptation  of  the  instrument  is 
often  forgotten.  "When  working  with  a coarse  glass  plate 
in  the  ordinary  way  it  does  not  matter  much,  but  with 
finer  work  it  is  a question  of  importance.  To  adjust  a 
magnifier  properly,  a pencil  mark  is  made  upon  the  rough 
side  of  the  focussing  screen  with  a finely  pointed  pencil, 
and  this  is  looked  at  from  the  other  side  of  the  glass, 
pushing  in  the  instrument  until  the  greatest  amouut  of 
sharpness  has  been  obtained.  An  experienced  operator 
does  not  require  a pencil  mark  to  aid  him,  for  the  grain 
upon  the  glass  is  sufficient  guide.  When  you  have  secured 
the  image  of  the  sharpest  focus,  the  spot  is  marked  by  a 
stroke  upon  the  tube  of  the  magnifier,  and  in  this  position 
the  latter  may  always  be  employed  in  obtaining  the 
greatest  sharpness  in  fine  objects. 

In  very  accurate  work  you  may  operate  without  a 
ground  glass  ; iustead  of  it  an  ordinary  sheet  of  glass  is 
taken,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  it  are  made  several  strokes 
with  a diamond.  Then  the  image  is  so  focussed  that  it 
falls  sharply  upon  the  diamond  lines.  This  is  not  always 
practicable  without  a magnifier,  but  otherwise  the  work 
will  be  very  accurate.  The  view  of  such  a camera  picture 
with  the  magnifier  and  without  a matt  glass  is  wonder- 
fully sharp  and  full  of  detail.  To  be  quite  sure  of  your 
work  with  the  magnifier,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  picture 
really  does  fall  in  with  the  diamond  lines,  it  is  necessary 
to  move  the  head  to  and  fro  ; if  the  picture  then  moves 
upon  the  lines,  it  is  not  clearly  focussed.  This  plan  of 
focussing  is  to  be  recommended  for  fine  reproductions 
when  it  is  a question  of  mathematical  accuracy.  Of  course, 
in  such  a case,  as  in  any  other,  only  a portiou  of  the 
picture  can  be  focussed  at  a time.  Dallmeyer  recommends 
the  focussing  of  a point  midway  between  the  centre  and 
the  margin,  while  Steinheil  recommends  focussing  the 
centre  itself  in  the  case  of  reproductions. 

It  is  different  with  landscapes.  The  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  distance  of  Various  objects  necessitates  in  this 
case  very  different  treatment.  ' Often  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  landscape  only  one  principal  point  of  interest, 
whether  it  is  a ruin,  a tree,  or  what  not,  and  then  this 
must  of  course  be  sharply  focussed  ; but  sometimes  it  is  a 
picture  of  combined  attractions,  with  foreground  and 
distance,  and  then  we  focus  not  on  an  object  close  at  hand, 
but  one  at  some  distance.  The  reasons  for  this  are  easily 
stated. 

In  the  figure  here  shown,  L is  the  lens,  upon  which  fall 


parallel  rays  from  a distance,  which  are  brought  to  a 
focus  at  /.  If  upon  this  lens  there  fall  also  rays  from  a 
nearer  object,  they  divirge  somewhat  like  the  dotted  lines, 
and  their  focus  is  further  off  at  p.  If  the  ground  glass  is 
moved  to  the  focus  p for  the  nearer  object,  then  the 
further  ones  are  rendered  in  a blured  manner,  and  the 
circle  of  divergence  is  at  c d ; while  if  the  focussing  screen 
is  put  forward  to/,  then  the  nearer  objects  are  out  of  focus, 
and  the  circle  is  at  a b.  Upon  the  size  of  the  latter 


depends  the  degree  of  blurring  or  unsharpness,  for  the 
smaller  it  is  the  sharper  is  the  image.  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  the  figure  that  a b is  smaller  than  c </,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  blurred  character  of  the  nearest  objects  when 
focussed  at  a distance  is  not  so  great  as  the  blurred 
character  of  distant  objects  when  the  camera  is  focussed 
for  new  objects  ; if,  therefore,  it  is  a question  of  securing 
a general  landscape,  and  not  a photograph  of  any  parti- 
cular point,  then  it  is  much  better-  to  focus  on  a distant 
object  than  on  a near  one.  One  should  not,  however,  take 
a very  distant  object,  but  one  in  middle  distance. 


A WORD  ABOUT  INTENSIFYING. 

BY  H.  L.  BINGHAM.* 

I have  noticed  of  late  that  much  is  being  said  on  this 
subject  of  intensifying  the  negative,  and  observe  that  a 
great  majority  are  using  pyrogallic  acid,  and  some  even 
sulphuret  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  ; also 
those  who  expose  their  plates  to  diffused  light,  and  various 
other  methods.  I do  not  know  that  I can  impart  anything 
new  to  my  photographic  brethren,  but  this  subject  and  its 
discussion  has  impressed  me  very  strongly,  inasmuch  as  I 
seldom,  in  my  practice,  ever  strengthen  a negative — in  fact, 
often  labour  to  reduce  intensity.  If  required  to  strengthen 
a negative,  I simply  (before  or  after  fixing,  usually  the 
former)  flow  my  plate  with  some  of  my  bath  solution  some- 
what reduced  in  strength,  and  then  develop  again  as  usual ; 
merely  continuing  the  process  of  development  in  its  most 
natural  manner.  By  this  treatment  of  the  negative  arc 
secured  most  brilliant  effects,  and  the  soft  roundness  secured 
is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

1 would  suggest  that  every  photographer  try  this  method, 
and  keep  trying  it  until  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 
Very  much  depends,  in  securing  the  best  results  in  the 
chemical  manipulation  of  our  art,  upon  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  formula}  followed  ; and  in  this  science,  as  in 
others,  repeated  trials  are  requisite  to  success.  Very  many 
— their  name  is  legion — try  a good  formula,  and  reject  it 
because  they  fail  on  the  first  or  a few  subsequent  trials ; but 
the  fault  is  not  with  the  formula — it  is  with  the  lack  of 
knowledge  in  using  it.  Tatience,  and  a careful  observation 
of  all  results  while  testing  the  various  methods,  you  may 
employ  to  compass  desired  ends  ; and,  with  these  requisites, 
a great  deal  of  hard  persistent  thinking  and  study  will  lead 
you  to  a higher  place  in  your  art,  by  giving  you  knowledge 
wrought  out  by  your  own  exertions  that  will  produce  the 
finest  results  attainable,  richly  rewarding  you  in  honour, 
and  adding  more  substantial  benefits  by  putting  wealth 
in  your  purse. 
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IVORY  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that,  remembering  tike  number 
of  substances  or  surfaces’ suited  for  pictorial  representation 
in  photography,  no  material  but  paper  has  ever  received 
an  extended  trial  for  photographic  purposes.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  art  this  was  not  difficult  to  understand,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  If  ivory  were  employed  for  printing 
on,  it  was  difficult  to  sensitize,  and  more  difficult  to  fix  and 
wash  perfectly.  Surfaces  of  wood  for  fancy  purposes  were 
equally  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  prepared  canvas  presented 
similar  troubles.  Substitutes  for  ivory  were  invented,  but 
they  simply  made  matters  worse.  Mr.  Mayall  patented  a 
substitute  for  ivory  for  photographic  purposes,  which,  so 
far  as  yielding  a delicate  printing  surface  wa3  concerned, 
was  excellent,  but  having  a gelatinous  or  albuminous  basis, 
it  was  difficult  to  eliminate  the  hyposulphite  after  fixation, 
and  impossible  to  dry  flat,  without  curling  and  warping. 
The  modes  ot  transfer  which  now  exist,  whether  with  direct 
positive,  taken  on  wet  collodion  process,  thecollodio  chloride 
prints,  or  carbon  prinis,  have  changed  all  this,  and  removed 
the  chief  of  the  difficulties.  But  still  paper  remains 
supreme.  For  all  kinds  of  ordinary  pictures  it  is  natural 
that  this  should  be  so,  as  no  substance  can  compare  with 
its  suitability;  but  it  is  a little  surprising  that  for 
variety  sake,  and  for  special  purposes,  other  substances 
have  received  so  little  consideration. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  subject  by  reading  the 
specification  of  a patent  taken  some  time  ago,  but  not 
completed.  The  process  for  which  protection  was  sought 
was  a method  of  “ Freparing  Surfaces  for  Painting, 
Photographic,  and  other  Printing  ; ” the  text  is  short,  and 
runs  as  follows : — 

“My  invention  is  intended  to  provide  a substitute  for 
ivory,  paper,  or  other  materials  hitherto  in  use  for  paintiug 
and  printing  on,  in  which  great  delicacy  aud  evenness  of 
surface  are  required.  And  my  invention  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  metal  or  other  surface  impervious,  or  nearly 
so,  to  the  mixture  hereinafter  stated,  by  the  application 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wax  or  its  compounds,  white  or 
coloured — by  preference,  pure  sun -bleached  wax — mixed 
by  means  of  a carefully  applied  heat  with  a white  body 
colour,  such  as  flake  white,  white  lead,  zinc  white,  or 
similar  substances,  either  pure  or  tinted.  The  said  mixture 
is  applied  to  the  metal  or  other  surface  by  heat  or  by  other 
convenient  means.” 

\V  e fear  that  any  results  which  could  be  obtained  on  the 
surface  in  question  would  scarcely  be  of  sufficient  value  to 
repay  the  cost  of  even  the  provisional  specification.  Wax, 
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although  possessing  excellent  qualities  in  its  plastic  charac- 
ter, is  too  easily  injured  to  be  suitable  for  a pictorial 
surface.  But  there  are  other  substances  with  more 
promise,  and  a brief  glance  at  some  of  those  which  have 
been  proposed  or  tried  may  be  interesting,  and  may  possi- 
bly stimulate  experimental  ingenuity.  Mr.  Mayall’s  patent 
ivory  substitute  might,  for  instance,  as  he  himself  recently 
suggested,  be  found  valuable  as  a basis  for  transferred 
prints,  although  its  use  was  impracticable  for  pictures 
produced  and  fixed  upon  its  surface.  The  specification  of 
Mr.  Mayall’s  patent  contained  four  methods  of  forming 
artificial  ivory.  In  the  first  method  tablets  of  gelatine 
were  first  formed,  and  these  were  to  be  “ immersed  in  a 
bath  of  alumina  held  in  solution  in  sulphuric  or  acetic 
acid,”  the  result  being  a combination  between  the  gelatine 
and  alumina,  which  gave  an  opaque  white  tablet  capable  of 
being  polished  and  finished  when  dry  and  hard  like  ivory. 
In  the  second  method,  which  seems  less  promising,  a salt 
of  alumina  was  to  be  mixed  with  gelatine,  and  then  the 
tablets  manufactured  therefrom.  In  the  third  method, 
equal  portions  of  bone  or  ivory  dust  and  albumen  or  gela- 
tine were  to  be  worked  into  a paste,  then  rolled  into  sheets, 
and  dried.  In  the  fourth  method,  finely  powdered  baryta 
and  albumen  were  well  worked  together,  and  then  rolled 
into  slabs  and  dried.  The  last  method  somewhat  resembles 
Mr.  Burgess’s  method  of  preparing  eburneum  ; in  the  latter 
zinc  white,  instead  of  baryta  white,  being  employed,  and 
gelatine  instead  of  albumen.  One  of  the  best  surfaces  we 
have  seen  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Griswold,  of  America. 
He  prepared,  by  a secret  process,  a collodion  which,  whilst 
not  differing  to  the  eye  from  other  collodion,  gave  a per- 
fectly opaque  dead  white  film.  This,  when  applied  to  a 
ferrotype  plate,  gave  a pink-white  surface,  even,  smooth, 
and  matt  in  texture,  presenting  an  admirable  ground  for  a 
photograph.  Mr.  Griswold  is  unfortunately  dead,  and  we 
believe  that  his  secret  died  with  him. 

For  many  purposes,  papier  mache,  finished  with  a white 
enamel  surface,  is  a capital  substance  for  photographs, 
especially  for  highly  finished  miniatures  in  oil.  This 
substance  may  be  used  either  for  receiving  a transferred 
image  produced  by  any  process,  or  may,  with  less  conve- 
nience, be  used  for  printing  on  direct.  Some  years  ago, 
whilst  we  were  experimenting  with  collodio-chloride,  we 
obtained  some  tablets  of  this  kind  which  were  specially 
made  for  us  by  a house  in  Birmingham.  If  a demand 
existed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  could  be  produced 
at  a very  moderate  price.  Collodion  transfers  have  been 
made  to  prepared  canvas  for  oil  painting,  but  there  is 
room  for  further  adoption  of  the  idea.  We  have  produced 
good  results  by  transfer  to  the  prepared  silk,  with  a very 
fine  and  perfect  surface,  effective  for  plain  prints,  aud 
admirable  for  miniatures.  White  oilcloth,  of  the  kind 
used  for  table  covers,  forms  also  a useful  basis  for  transfer 
for  some  purposes.  For  some  ornamental  purposes,  white 
wood,  of  fine  texture,  is  excellent,  but  has  rarely  been 
utilized.  There  are  other  similar  substances  which  present 
an  interesting  field  for  experiment. 


LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  a recent  article  in  the  Photograpliische  Notizeu, 
Professor  Vogel  concludes  with  some  excellent  advice  to 
travelling  landscape  photographers,  who  are  apt  to  over- 
load themselves  with  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  articles, 
that  are  carried,  not  because  they  arc  necessaries,  but 
because,  under  exceptional  ' circumstances,  they  might 
be  wanted.  He  sums  up  his  own  experiences  as  follows  : — 
“ Although  a liberal  store  of  chemicals,  &c.,  may  be  useful 
on  a tour,  it  is  a costly  matter  to  go  dragging  a superfluous 
quantity  of  goods  about  with  you.  I have  specified  in  my 
manual  the  quantities  of  material  that  are  necessary  for 
a certain  number  of  plates.  Thus,  for  forty  plates 
measuring  seven  inches  by  nine,  which  I took  with  me  to 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  two  or  three  years  ago,  1 only 
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had  one  pound  of  iodised  collodion,  and  this  proved  ample 
for  the  purpose.  For  the  same  surface  of  glass  I had  but 
one  pound  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  half  a pound  of 
alcohol,  half  a pound  of  acetic  acid,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  ether,  an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  and  half  a pound  of 
negative  varnish. 

“ it  is  surprising  how  very  little  material  i3  employed  if 
you  are  a passable  manager,  and  never  waste  your 
chemicals.  As  a matter  of  course,  everything  must  be 
very  carefully  packed,  and  for  travelling  I always  employ 
a trunk  with  partitions  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Every  bottle  has  its  proper  place,  which  is  padded  with 
felt,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pack  or  line  with  straw. 

“I  reduce  the  number  of  glass  articles  to  a minimum, 
and  never  have  any  glass  funnels,  for  they  break  before 
anything  else ; l always  employ  those  of  gutta-percha, 
which  will  keep  safe  and  sound  for  years.  No  injurious 
action  upon  the  silver  bath  i3  to  be  feared,  for  the  opera- 
tion of  filtering  takes  but  a very  little  while.  As  a matter 
of  course,  I always  sensitize  in  a porcelain  dish  or  cup ; 
not  so  much  silver  solution  is  then  required,  and  the 
operation  is  better  under  one's  control  and  sight.  I 
employ  a genuine  Japau  utensil,  not  a spurious  one  that 
has  been  made  in  Europe.  My  tent  I have  often 
described : it  is  adapted  for  tours  where  no  vehicle  can 

fass,  and  is  especially  noted  for  its  lightness  and  cheapness. 

have  the  first  I constructed  still  in  my  possession,  after 
it  has  been  employed  for  three  years.  It  withstood  a 
severe  shaking  in  my  journey  among  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  it  has  been  borrowed  two  or  three  times, 
which  is  a far  more  severe  test  than  a mountain  tour  ; 
and  yet  it  is  still  in  a very  serviceable  condition.” 


THE  NATURAE  HISTORY  OF  A NITRATE  BATH. 
Our  Baltimore  contemporary,  The  Photographer's  Friend, 
answering  a correspondent  who  is  anxious  about  the  cause 
and  cure  of  various  symptoms  manifested  by  a negative  bath 
in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  its  career  in  the  darkroom, 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  constitution  and  treat- 
ment of  the  bath,  for  the  most  part  excellent.  We  should 
except,  however,  the  recommendation  to  use  ammonia  for 
neutralizing  the  solution,  as  the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
formed,  having  the  power  to  hold  oxide  of  silver  in  solu- 
tion, often  tends  to  produce  au  alkaline  bath. 

‘‘A  bath  properly  made  contains  nitrate  of  silver  dis- 
solved in  pure  water,  iodide  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  nitrate 
solution,  and  a slight  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  The  purer 
the  water  and  silver,  the  less  quantity  of  acid  required. 
Acid  is  generally  regarded  as  a restrainer  and  as  an  anti-fog 
agent,  but  its  real  use  is  as  a solvent  of  the  foreign  matter 
which  may  get  into  the  bath.  It  does  not  necessarily 
prevent  fog,  nor  does  it  cause  slowness  of  working. 

“ Let  us  make  a bath  in  the  simplest,  handiest  way.  To 
33  ozs.  of  water  add  120  grs.  of  silver,  6 grs.  of  iodide  of 
potass.,  and  set  in  the  sun  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  ; then 
add  2|  ozs.  of  nitrate  of  silver,  stir  well,  and  allow  to  stand 
four  or  five  hours  more  in  the  sunlight ; filter,  and  you  have 
a pure  bath  to  start  with.’  Test  this  solution  with  litmus 
paper,  and  add  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  until  the  paper 
turns  faintly  red.  Your  bath  is  now  acidified.  Next  test 
your  bath,  to  see  if  it  is  sufficiently  iodized,  by  allowing  a 
coated  plate  to  rest  in  it  ten  minutes ; if  the  collodion 
appears  to  be  eaten  off  in  lines  running  the  same  way  the 
plate  was  dipped,  the  bath  needs  more  iodide  of  silver, 
which  make  and  add  in  this  way  : take  10  grs.  of  silver  and 
dissolve  in  1 oz.  of  water  in  a sepatate  glass,  dissolve  10  grs. 
of  iodide  of  potass.,  and  throw  these  two  solutions  together 
in  the  dark ; allow  the  yellow  precipitate  formed  to  settle, 
poar  off  the  water  and  fill  up  the  glass  with  fresh  water, 
settling  and  pouring  off  as  before;  do  this  three  or  four 
times,  drain  the  precipitate  as  dry  as  possible,  and  add  to 
your  bath  and  allow  to  stand  over  night,  always  in  the  dark  ; 
filter  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 


“When  a plate  is  dipped  in  a silver  bath  the  object  is 
to  obtain  a coating  of  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  which  is  formed 
by  the  silver  in  the  bath  uniting  with  the  bromides  and 
iodides  in  the  collodion.  In  this  operation  the  batn  loses 
some  of  its  silver,  and  the  collodion  part  of  its  alcohol,  ether, 
bromine,  and  iodine.  A certain  quantity  of  these  chemicals 
in  a bath  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  working,  but  after  many 
plates  are  dipped  the  bath  becomes  weak  in  silver,  and 
saturated  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  iodine. 

“ That  the  bath  is  weak  may  be  known  by  the  length  of 
time  required  to  coat  a plate  ; that  it  is  saturated  with 
alcohol,  by  the  difficulty  iu  coating  it  perfectly,  the  greasy 
lines  refusing  to  disappear  ; and  excess  of  iodine  is  shown  by 
a sand-like  deposit  over  the  plate  when  brought  from  the 
bath,  which  causes,  when  developed  and  fixed,  small  black 
pinholes. 

To  rectify  a bath  showing  either  of  the  .above  troubles, 
drop  ammonia  carefully  into  it  until  just  neutral — that  is, 
will  not  turn  blue  litmus  re  I,  or  red  litmus  blue;  set  this  in 
the  sun  until  it  blackens  and  clears  again;  put  them  in  your 
evaporating  dish  and  boil  slowly  down  to  about  one-half 
the  bulk  ; now  add  pure  water — that  is,  such  as  has  been 
treated  as  first  described,  which  must  always  be  kept  on 
hand,  until  the  hydrometer  indicates  the  right  strength, 
45  grs. ; filter  the  solution,  make  slightly  acid  again,  and  it 
is  in  good  working  order.  Should  you  require  more  solution 
than  this  doctored  bath  will  give,  do  not  add  silver  to  it, 
but  add  new  bath  made  as  first  directed. 

“ When  a bath  is  too  acid,  neutralize  carefully  with 
ammonia,  exercising  great  care  not  to  overdose;  when  too 
alkaline,  add  acid  carefully.  A bath  too  acid  produces  opaque 
spots  like  dirt  over  the  negative  or  ambrotype,  spots  more 
intense  than  the  rest.  When  alkaline,  the  plate  will  have  a 
greyish  dust  or  fog  over  it,  which  can  be  rubbed  off  with 
the  finger. 

“ Now  for  a few  difficulties  frequently  blamed  upon  the 
bath.  Dirty  plates  producing  fog,  light  leaking  into  dark- 
room, camera  or  holder  producing  fog,  undertime  and  over- 
time (both  fog  producers),  old  developer  with  too  little  acid, 
dirty  fingers,  dirty  corners  to  the  holders,  and  dirt  every- 
where— all  first-class  foggists.  Streaks  come  from  drying 
the  plate  too  long  or  not  enough,  from  stopping  the  plate 
in  bath  before  it  is  covered  with  solution,  insufficient  coat- 
ing, too  strong  developer,  and  careless  flowing  of'  same. 
Spots  come  from  dirt  not  filtered  out  of  bath,  collodion,  or 
developer,  and  from  dusty,  unclean  rooms.” 


TRANSIT  OF  VENUS:  PREPARATIONS  FOR 

OBSERVATION. 

BY  CAPTAIN  ABNEY,  R.E.,  F.C.S. 

Ihebes,  November  11th. 

According  to  promise,  I send  you  a few  lines  regarding 
our  work  up  the  Nile. 

It  is  evening,  and  we  have  only  just  arrived  at  our 
destination,  so  can  hardly  say  what  sort  of  prospect  is 
before  us  for  photographic  operations,  though,  if  it  be  a 
climate  and  country  like  that  through  which  we  have 
lately  passed,  it  will  be  simply  magnificent.  Owing  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Khedive,  we  have  been  towed  up  the 
Nile  by  a Government  steamer ; and  when  I say  “ we,”  I 
mean  self  and  three  Sappers,  and  our  boat,  or  dahabeah , as 
it  is  called.  The  voyage  has  been  very  slow,  and  lias 
taken  us  thirteen  days  to  accomplish,  as  we  went  barely 
three  and  a-half  miles  an  hour  up  the  stream  ; and  owing 
to  Colonel  Campbell  (an  amateur  who  is  to  observe  the 
transit  also  at  Thebes)  taking  advantage  of  the  steamer 
to  get  his  boat  towed  up  as  well,  we  have  taken  longer 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  done.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  has  been  pleasant  enough,  and  we  have  turned 
one  of  the  cabins  into  a dark  room.  This  enabled  us  to 
take  instantaneous  shots  at  the  objects  of  interest  on  the 
banks,  which  have  turned  out  most  successfully.  I have 
been  using  a small  4^-inch  square  camera  (with  squaie 
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plates)  for  the  purpose,  and  with  one  of  Dallmeyer’s  6-inch 
doublet  stereo  lenses  have  got  pictures  which  I little  hoped 
to  secure.  The  first  hundred  and  fifty  miles  was  very 
destitute  of  interest,  the  banks  were  so  flat ; but  since 
then  the  scenery  has  been  very  beautiful,  the  hills  on  each 
bank  sometimes  taking  most  picturesque  forms,  and  with 
the  palms,  storks,  and  natives  in  the  foreground,  have 
made  very  pretty  little  bits,  which  will  be  interesting  as 
reminiscences.  The  light  is  simply  perfect  for  photo- 
graphy, so  very  actinic.  In  our  spring,  exposures  of 
half-a-minute  would  here  be  reduced,  I think,  to  about 
five  seconds.  Twice  on  the  voyage  we  have  stopped  to 
land  and  take  objects  of  interest ; once  at  Siout,  where  we 
scaled  the  hills  to  photograph  the  old  wolf  mummy  caves 
and  the  rock-cut  tomb  Stabl  Antar.  We  here  found  that 
the  bath  was  likely  to  give  trouble  through  pinholes,  and, 
in  fact,  that  the  negatives  were  never  quite  free  from  them. 
We  also  found  that  for  most  subjects  a fifteen-grain  iron 
was  sufficient ; a thirty-grain  was  inclined  to  give  flatness 
This  is  a peculiarity  I never  encountered  in  India.  In 
fact,  there  I have  frequently  used  fifty-grain  to  avoid 
“ chalk.”  Here  the  shadows  are  so  transparent,  never 
very  deep,  and  quite  bright  with  detail — very  different  to 
all  other  Eastern  countries  I have  been  in.  I lay  this  to 
the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  surroundings,  which  reflect 
the  light  into  the  deep  shades.  An  interior  of  a cave 
which  I should  have  given  twenty  minutes  to  in  England, 

I found  was  enough  exposed  with  but  three  minutes.  It 
is  very  hot  working,  though  the  north  wind  which  we 
have  keeps  a certain  amount  of  freshness  in  the  air.  It  is 
very  dry,  the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb 
thermometers  sometimes  being  as  much  as  10°  ; 85“  is 
what  the  former  registers  in  the  shade.  The  Nile 
water  itself  is  only  73°.  This  brings  me  to  talk  of  the 
water.  In  appearance  it  is  a dark  chocolate  colour,  which 
disappears  when  allowed  to  settle,  or  when  filtered 
through  porous  earthenware.  Trying  to  make  a bath  with 
the  water  thus  freed  from  sediment  was  not  a success. 
In  the  sun  it  immediately  turned  brown,  and  never  quite 
recovered  its  colour  again.  Plates  sensitized  with  it  were 
foggy,  and  none  of  the  usual  remedies  answered.  There 
seems  literally  no  chloride  in  it,  but  a fair  quantity  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (the  complete  analysis  I have  not  yet 
made).  It  is  very  soft,  and  a lather  is  made  immediately 
in  it.  It  is  capital  to  drink  when  you  get  used  to  it,  but 
hardly  refreshing.  For  washing  off  developers,  and  so  on, 
it  is  capital,  but  one  always  requires  a final  dose  of 
filtered  water  to  free  a plate  from  the  sediment. 

A bath  thirty  grains  strong  is  most  satisfactory,  matt 
stains  disappearing  almost  entirely,  even  with  long  expo- 
sures. On  looking  over  my  chemicals  the  other  day,  I 
discovered  that,  inexplicably,  the  sulphate  of  iron  was 
likely  to  run  short,  as  also  the  glacial  acetic  acid.  I was 
at  my  wits’  end.  At  length  it  struck  me,  in  passing 
through  a village,  and  seeing  them  dyeing,  that  they  must 
use  the  former,  so  I sent  out  a pattern  to  the  bazaar.  In 
return  I got  about  three  pounds  of  the  protosulphate 
(rather  decomposed,  but  quite  usable),  and  at  the  very 
reasonable  rate  of  eightpence  a pound.  I found  my 
dragoman  had  got  a large  stock  of  white  vinegar,  and  this 
I have  impressed  into  the  service  in  lieu  of  the  acetic 
acid ; so  now  I am  in  great  plenitude.  I anticipate 
great  days  at  Karnak  and  Luxor.  I expect  to  have  some 
hundreds  of  views  by  the  time  I leave  ; and  if  fate  wills 
it  so,  a few  will  be  up  at  Assouan,  near  the  first  cataract, 
and  Philoe. 

I don't  know  what  Mr.  Bedford  thought  of  the  Nile, 
or  if  he  was  hurried  through  it  by  circumstances. 
To  my  mind,  what  I have  seen  of  it  gives  greater  photo- 
graphic promise  than  any  country  1 have  yet  seen.  I 
have  carefully  gone  over  Frith’s  and  Sebah’s  photographs, 
and  am  confident  that  not  a tenth  of  important  views  are 
published.  There  seem  to  be  a great  many  gaps  which 
want  filling  up  in  them.  I shall  try  and  help  in  the  good 


work.  Many  things  are  changing,  many  getting  more 
delapidated  and  defaced.  Hence  it  behoves  the  black  art 
gentlemen  to  look  sharp  with  their  cameras,  and  register 
aught  that  may  be  of  interest,  and  which  may  have 
vanished  in  the  next  few  years. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE 
LIBYAN  DESERT. 

BY  PHILIPP  REMELE. 

[We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  M.  Rcmele, 
a Berlin  photographer  of  reputation,  formed  one  of  the 
African  exploring  party  sent,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
German  Government,  under  the  command  of  the  well- 
known  traveller,  Gerhard  Rohlfs.  We  are  now  enabled 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  M.  Remele’s  diary, 
which  he  has  sent  home  to  Dr.  Vogel,  the  President  of 
the  Berlin  Society  for  Advancement  of  Photography,  for 
publication. — Ed.  P.N.] 

Last  summer  I was  requested  by  M.  Rohlfs  to  take  part 
in  an  expedition  into  Africa,  which  was  to  proceed  into 
the  interior  under  orders  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  My 
duties  were  to  be  those  of  photographer  to  the  party.  The 
expedition  left  Europe  in  November,  so  I had  plenty  of 
time  to  get  an  outfit  together.  As  the  expedition  took 
place  in  the  winter,  and  I had  read  that  at  that  time  of 
the  year  the  temperature  was  not  a very  tropical  one,  1 
determined  to  make  the  same  arrangements  which  I had  used 
for  several  years  past  in  Germany,  without  effecting  any 
radical  alterations  in  my  plan  of  operating.  My  travelling 
tent  and  equipment  are  sufficiently  described  in  my  work 
on  landscape  photography ; it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to 
mention,  therefore,  that  I provided,  in  most  cases,  a 
duplicate  set  of  apparatus  and  utensils,  to  be  proof  against 
accidents,  &c.  Dark  slides,  baths,  dippers,  dusting 
brushes,  &c.,  were  all  provided  for  in  duplicate.  A box 
with  all  kinds  of  handy  tools  for  effecting  repairs  was  not 
forgotten. 

Before  the  outfit  was  packed  and  sent  off,  everything 
was  thoroughly  inspected.  I might,  had  I wished,  have 
purchased  new  apparatus  throughout  at  the  expense  of 
Government ; but  I preferred  to  employ  my  own,  which  I 
had  worked  with  for  some  five  years,  and  which  was  still 
in  perfectly  good  order,  and  well  seasoned  to  the  weather. 
Splitting  or  warping  of  the  wood  was  not  to  be  feared,  1 
thought,  and  the  issue  of  affairs  has  proved  my  assumptions 
to  be  correct.  My  whole  apparatus  consisted  of  the 
laboratory  box,  with  necessary  utensils,  a bundle  consisting 
of  tent  and  stand,  three  boxes  with  glass  plates,  and  a 
small  case  with  reserve  articles  and  chemicals.  The  bottles 
were  packed  in  straw,  and  put  into  pigeon-holes  in  this 
condition,  so  that  any  one  could  be  taken  out  and  put 
back  again  in  a very  short  time.  No  breakage  occurred 
in  this  package,  although  it  was  not  always  very  delicately 
handled.  All  the  chemicals  were  of  the  purest  and 
soundest  character. 

I employed  the  new  folding  camera  of  Meagher.  For 
large  pictures,  8 by  6 inch,  1 used  Steinheil’s  aplanatic 
14-inch,  as  also  Busch’s  15  by  19  ; for  the  stereoscopic 
plates,  Busch’s  24-inch  lens.  The  I’antascope  wa3  not 
employed,  for  it  was  never  required. 

I used,  as  on  former  occasions,  Beyrich’s  instantaneous 
collodion,  with  iodizing  solution  separate,  and  was  quite 
content  with  its  work.  That  now  and  then  difficulties 
arose  was  only  to  be  expected,  when  the  nature  of  my  work 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Of  these  I will  make  mention 
further  on.  I employed  the  usual  solutions  ; the  silver 
bath  was  of  in  one  twelve  strength,  and  when  necessary  a few 
drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  were  added.  For  developing 
and  intensifying  I employed  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia,  on  account  of  its  preserving  qualities  ; for  fixing, 
cyanide  was  used.  In  favourable  weather  1 varnished  the 
negatives  in  the  sun,  otherwise  in  the  tent  over  a spirit 
lamp. 
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When  the  members  of  the  expedition  met  together  in 
Alexandria,  the  whole  of  the  baggage  was  put  in  the 
railway  and  sent  to  Minich.  From  Minich  we  went  by 
steamer  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Siui.  On  the  journey,  which 
lasted  many  days,  I could  do  nothing,  because  I found  it 
impossible  to  get  at  my  trunks  in  the  mass  of  packages, 
but  at  Siut  the  unpacking  began.  Everything  was  in  good 
order,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  in  which  my  portable 
laboratory  was  contained,  and  which  I had  packed  with 
extra  care.  It  seemed  as  if  thesilver  solution  had  run  out 
in  several  places ; and  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  one  bottle 
of  silver  solution  and  another  of  iron  having  become  broken. 
I had  plenty  to  do  to  put  everything  straight  again,  but 
there  was  opportunity  afforded  me,  fortunately,  for  the 
litting  out  of  the  caravan  took  up  a week. 

Round  about  Siut  were  some  very  fine  bit3  of  country, 
and  as  the  weather  was  favourable,  I took  the  opportunity 
of.taking  a few  good  negatives,  there  being  no  difficulties, 
beyond  the  dust,  to  be  encountered. 

On  the  17th  December  the  caravan  was  ready.  That 
evening  we  pitched  our  tents  upon  a broad  sandy  plain 
behind  the  burying  ground  at  Siut,  the  usual  camping 
ground  of  caravans  proceeding  to  Central  Africa,  and  here 
we  passed  our  first  bivouac.  The  camping  arrangements 
made  by  M.  Rohlffs  were  exceedingly  practical.  The  tents 
obtained  from  Paris  were  light,  and  yet  very  firm  and 
solid,  quite  competent  to  resist  the  effects  of  a strong  wind. 
In  the  interior  were  a camp  bed,  and  table  and  chair — 
everything  made  to  pack  closely.  The  tent  of  M.  Rohlffs 
was  larger  than  the  others,  and  had  room  enough  for  all 
five  members  of  the  expedition  to  sup  together. 

The  next  morning,  it  was  a long  time  before  we  were 
ready  to  start.  Irrespective  of  the  many  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  Arabian  camel  drivers,  the  loading  of  the 
camels  with  box-^s  aud  cases  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  the 
inaptitude  of  our  black  servants  to  the  job,  occasioned 
great  delay.  My  photographic  case  was  too  heavy,  and 
had  to  be  lightened.  At  last,  at  about  half-past  ten,  we 
made  a start.  Of  course  on  the  first  day,  and  for  some 
little  time  afterwards,  matters  scarcely  went  on  so  smoothly 
as  was  desirable.  Many  of  the  camels,  who  were  not 
properly  loaded,  threw  off  their  burdens,  some  shied,  and 
now  and  then  one  of  us  Europeans,  who  were  not  used  to 
the  new  mode  of  conveyance,  lost  his  seat  and  came 
tumbling  down  into  the  sand.  I did  not  mind  the  last 
difficulty,  but  the  throwing  down  of  the  cases  caused  me 
much  anxiety.  Only  once,  however,  was  a package  of 
mine  thrown  down  in  this  manner.  This  one,  however, 
came  utterly  to  grief,  and  of  two  hundred  plates  contained 
therein,  only  seventy-nine  were  recovered  whole.  The 
latter — they  were  of  the  larger  size — lasted  exactly  until 
our  return  to  the  Nile.  It  was  impossible  to  photograph 
during  the  march  of  the  caravan.  As  to  bringing  it  to  a 
standstill,  that  could  not  be  entertained  for  a moment ; 
and  as  to  keeping  my  camel  back,  unpacking  the  utensils, 
and  setting  up  tent,  &c.,  and  afterwards  catching  up  the 
rest  of  the  party — such  a thing  was  impracticable.  Of  an 
evening  after  arrival,  and  in  the  morning  before  starting, 
there  was  no  time  for  camera  work.  But  for  all  that,  I do 
not  think  I missed  many  points  of  importance.  The 
desert  photographs  I collected  were  taken  during  excur- 
sions made  from  some  oasis.  It  was  precisely  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  spots,  where  you  descended  from 
the  sandy  plateau  into  the  green  oasis,  that  the  finest 
landscape  views  were  to  be  met  with,  for  on  the  sandy 
plains  there  is  very  little  to  be  found  of  iuterest. 

Of  the  desert  through  which  we  travelled,  bereft  of  every 
trace  of  vegetation,  aud  presenting  nothing  to  the  eye  but 
a vast  wilderness  of  sand,  I need  say  nothing,  as  the  scene 
has  often  been  minutely  desefibed. 

After  travelling  for  twelve  days  over  these  sandy  plains, 
we  sighted  at  last,  on  the  30th  December,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  Farafrah,  the  smallest  oasis  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  our  first  goal.  The  village  seemed  to  be  only  a 


few  miles  distant,  but  the  clear  transparent  atmosphere  of 
the  desert  is  very  delusive  as  regards  distances,  aud  it  was 
not  until  four  o’clock  that  we  reached  the  spot.  The 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  been  advised  of  our  coming,  were 
greatly  astonished  at  our  big  caravan  of  ninety  camels. 
They  hardly  behaved  in  a friendly  manner,  and  demanded 
high  prices  for  the  food  we  had  to  purchase. 

My  first  excursion  was  to  the  garden  of  Farafrah.  I must 
admit  that  I never  dreamed  of  beholding  such  luxuriant 
vegetation.  It  was  very  easy  to  institute  a number  of 
interesting  excursions.  As  the  caravan  remained  here  only 
a couple  of  days,  I had  to  look  out  for  still  moments,  and 
my  anxiety  on  this  account  caused  me  to  wander  forth  at 
night  time  to  beat  my  destination  at  a favourable  moment 
at  daybreak.  Our  camp  brought  together  a number  of 
jackals,  which,  when  everything  was  still,  ventured  very 
close  to  our  tents;  the  least  noise,  however,  frightened 
them,  and  I could  never  get  near  enough  for  a shot. 

In  very  still  weather  the  thermometer  stood  at  freezing 
point  at  daybreak ; but  by  eight  o’clock  the  sun  had  so 
warmed  the  air  that  my  tent  could  be  thrown  open  in  the 
garden.  The  foliage  was  very  thick,  and  the  sun  could 
scarce  penetrate  it  except  at  certain  points.  My  first 
exposure  required  ten  minutes ; the  others,  according 
to  object  and  illumination,  one  to  five  minutes.  At  first 
the  chemicals  worked  well,  but  later  I had  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  Sometimes  I had  to  go  a great  distance 
with  the  plates,  and  during  my  journey  the  temperature 
would  rise  considerably ; and  for  this  reason,  as  also  because 
I had  frequently  to  wait  for  still  moments,  my  plates 
became  covered  with  dry  patches,  and  sometimes  fogged. 

As  I could  not  always  be  near  my  apparatus,  the  villagers 
were  given  to  playing  me  all  sorts  of  pranks,  either  out  of 
curiosity  or  ill-will — I suspect  the  latter.  They  would 
unscrew  my  camera,  or  move  it  away  from  its  position. 
All  these  things  were  naturally  very  annoying ; but,  as  a 
rule,  when  I came  to  finish  my  work  of  a night,  I was 
usually  satisfied  with  it. 

(Jo  be  continued.) 


LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS. 

Sir, — In  a leading  article  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  I 
find  the  following  sentences  : — 

“ In  the  Crawshay  Competition,  incentive  was  offered  to 
the  production  of  a class  of  work  of  a very  unusual — we 
might  almost  say  of  an  unknown — kind.  So  far  as  we 
know,  life-sized  heads  produced  direct  in  the  camera  had 
never  been  attempted,  certainly  never  exhibited  before.” 

“ Mr.  Crawshay  had  himself  made  some  effort  in  that 
direction  with  sufficient  success  to  make  him  wish  to  see 
what  more  could  be  done  when  a number  of  men  made 
special  effort.” 

The  following  two  letters  will  show  you  that  you  have 
overlooked  my  work,  seeing  that  the  life-sized  head  therein 
alluded  to  was  exhibited  with  two  others  in  the  Society’s 
Exhibition  in  1870.  Though  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
attracted  your  notice,  it  was  from  seeing  it  at  that  Exhibi- 
tion that  the  editor  of  the  Art  Journal  was  moved  to  ask 
me  for  a copy  of  it,  and  perhaps  you  will  now  modify  your 
statement  that  “ life-sized  heads  produced  direct  in  the 
camera  had  never  been  attempted,  certainly  never  exhibited 
before.” 

Copy  of  letter  from  E.  M.  Ward , Esq.,  R.A.,  to  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley. 

Kent  Villa,  Lansdowne  Road,  Kensington  Park,  29th  Nov.,  1874; 

Dear  Colonel  Wortley, — I quite  sympathize  with  you  in 
your  objection  to  the  statement  you  mention  as  having  appeared  in 
the  Photographic  News,  that  life-sized  photographic  heads  have 
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only  originated  since  the  last  two  years;*  ihe  very  circumstance 
being  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  I have  on  my  walls  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  that  kind,  of  a member  of  my  family, 
executed  by  y.u  four  years  since,  and  which  I value  equally  for  the 
faithfulness  of  its  resemblance  as  for  its  great  merits  as  a work  of 
art,  which  are,  in  my  estimation,  of  a high  order. — Very  truly 
yours,  (Signed)  E.  M.  Ward. 

Colonel  Stuart  Wortley. 


Copy  of  letter  from  S.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Art  Journal, 
to  Colonel  Stuart  Worthy. 

Avenue  Villa,  50,  Holland  Street,  Kensington,  W.,  Dec.  1,  1874. 

My  Dear  Sir, — There  is  hanging  in  Mrs.  Hall’s  boudoir  a most 
beautiful  photograph,  life-size,  of  her  god-daughter,  which  you 
gave  to  her  in  1870.  Ii  is  a very  perfect  example  of  the  art.  There 
has  been  nothing  more  perfect  produced,  to  my  thinking,  since  1870. 
— Most  truly  yours,  (Signed)  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  respect  to  the  concluding  sentence  quoted  by  m 
from  your  aiticle,  I take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  th 
following  facts  : 

The  pictures  alluded  to  were  taken  with  a particularly 
fine  lens  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  make,  and  they  appear  to  have 
attracted  Mr.  Crawshay’s  attention,  for  shortly  after  the 
Exhibition  Mr.  Dallmeyer  wrote  to  me  asking  for  some 
copies  of  my  pictures  for  him  to  send  to  Mr.  Crawshay  at 
that  gentleman’s  request.  These  copies  were  furnished  to 
Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  I think  I am  therefore  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  exhibition  by  myself  of  life-size  heads  in 
1870  was  the  starting  point  of  the  Crawshay  competition  ; 
and  I trust  that  the  evidence  1 have  laid  before  you  will 
make  you  think  the  same.  You  will  not  forget  that  the 
Crawshay  competitions  were  in  1873-74,  and  that  my  life- 
size  heads  preceded  them  by  three  years. — Yours,  &c., 

H.  Stuart  Wortley. 

[We  willingly  rectify  the  statement  doing  Col.  Wortley 
some  injustice,  and  in  reparation  insert,  at  his  request,  the 
letters  which  confirm  his  claim,  although  his  own  statement 
might  have  been  sufficient.  At  the  moment  of  our  writing 
we  had  forgotten  the  heads  in  question.  The  fact  that  they 
were  not  quite  life-size,  as  we  find  on  reference  to  our  notice 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1870,  and  that  they  were  rather  suoject 
pictures  than  portraits,  to  some  extent  explains  their 
absence  from  our  memory  in  connection  with  life-size 
portraits.  They  were,  however,  very  noble  pictures,  taken 
direct  in  the  camera  on  24  by  18  plates,  the  art  qualities  and 
photographic  excellence  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  at  the  time;  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, as  Col.  Wortley  suggests,  that  they  had  influence 
in  initiating  Mr.  Crawshay 's  interest  in  such  pictures,  which 
culminated  in  the  very  important  competitions  of  the  last 
two  years. — Ed.] 


KENNETT’S  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — On  the  5th  June  last  there  appeared  in  the  News 
a letter  from  Mr.  Aldridge  speaking  in  high  praise  of 
Mr.  Kennett's  pellicle,  and  in  which  letter  he  stated  that 
(at  that  date)  nearly  three  hundred  photographers  had  been 
supplied  with  the  preparation.  On  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  you  gave  us  a very  interesting  article  on  the  same 
subject. 

Being  thus  fortified,  I wrote  to  Mr.  Konnett  for  a supply 
of  his  pellicle,  which  I received,  and  duly  tried;  and  in 
communicating  to  you  the  result  of  that  trial,  on  the 
3rd  July,  under  the  signature  of  “A  Dry  Plate,’’  1 asked 
if  some  of  the  three  hundred  gentlemen  referred  to  would 
give  us  their  experiences  with  this  new  compound.  In 
reply  to  my  request,  "J.  R.,”  on  the  10th  July,  stated  that 
he  had  encountered  similar  difficulty  to  my  own;  and,  on 
the  17th,  ‘‘W.  J.  C.  M.”  to  a large  extent  confirmed  my 
statements  ; and  these  are  the  only  gentlemen  who  have 
responded  to  my  letter.  Mr.  Kennett  set  “ W.  J.  C.  M.” 
right  on  a point  or  two  of  detail  on  the  24th,  and  I think  I 

• Mr.  Ward  misunderstands  our  statement.  We  saw  life-size  heads 
by  Mr.  Crawshay  in  1871. — Ed. 


am  correct  when  I say  that  not  one  word  has  appeared  in 
the  News  of  any  practical  value  from  that  date  until  the 
6th  instant — a period  of  four  months — when  “ A Portrait 
Painter  ” simply  confirms  my  original  statement  as  regards 
sensitiveness. 

Now,  sir,  as  three  hundred  persous  had  had  this  pellicle 
issued  to  them  before  the  5th  June,  we  may  assume  that 
double  that  number  have  tried  it  during  the  summer 
months ; and  it  does  seem  strange  that  out  of  so  large  a 
number  of  experimentalists  there  has  not  been  found  one  to 
sing  the  praises  of  this  pellicle,  save  and  except  this  same  Mr. 
Aldridge,  who  introduced  it  to  us  six  months  ago,  and  who 
now,  on  the  20th  instant,  comes  forward  and  simply  recom- 
mends Mr.  Kennett  to  charge  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  he 
does  at  present.  If  Mr.  Kennett  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to 
put  a prohibitive  price  upon  his  pellicle,  that  will  be  his 
own  affair;  but  is  it  uot  too  early  to  ask  the  public  to  pay 
this  exorbitant  charge  for  a preparation  the  results  of  trials 
with  which  have  only  been  given  by  less  than  half  a dozen 
persons,  and  which  results,  in  nearly  every  case,  have  been  of 
an  adverse  character  ? 

If  this  gelatine  pellicle  be  really  a good  thing,  Mr.  K. 
will  not  need  to  increase,  but  rather  to  decrease,  the  cost  of 
it;  because  the  absence  of  collodion  and  silver  bath,  with 
all  their  attendant  difficulties,  will  be  so  great  a boon  as  to 
induce,  at  all  events,  the  large  body  of  amateurs  to  adopt  it 
in  preference  to  the  usual  materials  used  in  photography. 
I therefore  ask  again  for  information,  both  for  Mr.  Kennett’s 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
amateur. — I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A Dry  Plate. 


Sir, — “ A Worker’s  ” letter  in  your  issue  of  27th  instant 
would  perhaps  carry  more  weight  if  more  explicit.  He 
brings  a very  vague  charge  against  Mr.  Kennett’s  gelatine 
pellicle,  based  upon  some  undefined  notion  of  the  idea 
having  been  borrowed  from  other  workers  in  emulsion. 
This  savours  more  of  the  antipathy  of  a rival  manufacturer 
than  the  disappointment  of  an  impartial  experimentalist. 

If  the  idea  has  been  pirated,  how  does  “ A Worker”  get 
over  the  fact  of  its  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  any  other 
dry  process?  I have  been  able  to  give  Mr.  Kennett’s 
pellicle  but  a short  trial,  and,  though  met  by  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  shape  of  coating  my  plates,  I have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  my  belief  that  it  is  by  for  the  mo9t  rapid 
process  in  existence.  Mr.  Kennett’s  only  mistake,  in  my 
judgment,  is,  that  he  does  not  sell  “ dry  plates,"  instead  of 
an  emulsion. 

The  testimony  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Association  has  already  been  em- 
phatically declared  in  favour  of  this  desideratum. — Yours 
faithfully,  S.  S.  Young. 

Fairmih,  Cobham,  Surrey,  Nov.  30 th. 


Sir, — In  justice,  I am  sure  you  will  allow  me  space  to 
answer  a letter  signed  “ A Worker,”  published  in  your  last 
issue.  His  epistle  was  in  answer  to  one  written  by  Mr. 
Aldridge. 

To  the  first  part  of  “A  Worker's”  letter  I quite  agree  in 
thinking  Mr.  Aldridge's  letter  a little  out  of  place.  1 
thank  Mr.  xYldridge,  nevertheless,  for  doubtless  he  did  it 
with  a kindly  motive.  The  rest  of  “ A Worker’s  ” letter,  I 
beg  to  say,  is  a series  of  misstatements  from  beginning  to 
end — whether  wilfully,  or  not,  1 leave  to  himself  and  your 
readers  to  judge.  As  he  has  made  such  a positive  assertion 
that  I am  indebted  to  others  for  the  process — or,  as  he  puts 
it,  for  the  emulsion — I now  ask  him  to  name,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  your  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  who  those  others 
are,  that  I may  do  them  ample  justice,  and  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  them.  No  one  hitherto  has  accused  me  of 
stealing  their  brains  for  my  own  benefit,  as  he  calls  it. 
Perhaps  “ A Worker  ” wishes  (o  put  in  a claim  himself ! If 
so,  let  him  come  forward  boldly,  and  state  his  name.  No, 
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that  can  scarcely  be,  as  “A  Worker”  would  hardly  deign 
to  discover  anything  of  so  worthless  a character;  for  such, 
in  the  eyes  of  “ A Worker,”  it  must  be,  it  being  of  no 
benefit  to  photographers,  amateurs  or  professionals. 

It  would  have  been  in  much  better  taste  had  he  spoken 
for  himself  only,  and  not  taken  on  himself  to  pass  a verdict 
for  the  opinions  of  thousands.  It  so  happens  that  1 have 
in  my  possession  numberless  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  giving  his  assertions  direct  contradiction,  and  in 
which  I am  thanked  for  having  placed  in  their  hands,  as 
they  say,  a process  which  is  a saving  of  money,  labour, 
time,  and  health. 

I herewith  enclose  two  prints  taken  by  Mr.  Willis,  of 
Scarborough,  on  the  5th  instant,  and  on  plates  prepared 
with  this  ” worthless"  process.  I wish  you,  as  an  impartial 
judge,  to  pass  judgment  on  them,  and  say  what  is  your 
opinion  of  a process  that  will  produce  such  work  at  a first 
trial. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  wish  of  “A  Worker”  that  the  pellicle 
should  be  as  useless  as  he  says  it  is  ! II.  Kennett. 

[The  prints  enclosed  by  Mr.  Kennett  are  exceedingly 
fine,  and  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  good  wet  plate 
work,  being  singularly  delicate  and  full  of  detail,  and 
perfectly  brilliant. — Ed.] 


THE  LATE  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  give  this  grievance  publicity  in 
the  Photographic  News?  I received  my  five  photographs, 
returned  from  the  Exhibition  in  London,  in  a most  dis- 
graceful state,  they  having  been  put  into  the  case  loose  one 
upon  another  without  any  attempt  at  packing.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  two  of  the  glasses  were  broken  to  smash, 
andtheframes  injured.  I wrote  to  the  Secretary  on  the  subject, 
but  he  did  not  reply  to  my  communication.  Such  care- 
lessness ought  not  to  be  allowed;  there  should  be  some 
responsible  person  to  see  that  proper  care  is  taken  in  returning 
works  sent  to  the  Exhibition.  Reuben  Mitchell. 

Willow  Bank,  Sharpies,  Bolton,  November  30 th. 


IMPROVED  TRIPOD  STAND. 

Dear  Sir, — I cannot  remain  silent  respecting  the  above. 
Your  correspondent,  Sir  T.  G.  A.  ParkyDs,  in  your  issue  of 
Nov.  13th,  says  he  is  disappointed  at  seeing  and  hearing  of 
a tripod  6tand  which  is  so  much  like  his.  But  I must  say 
that  the  description  is  very  much  like  a copy  of  mine.  I do 
claim  improvements,  but  not  the  stand  itself;  neither  can  Sir 
T.  G.  A.  Parkyns,  for  it  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  as 
Mr.  Hughes  remarked  at  the  South  London  meeting  ; but  we 
improved  it,  and  again  brought  it  before  our  photographic 
friends,  believing  it  to  be  a useful  and  much  needed  stand. 

1 can  show  by  my  books,  and  can  give  the  names  of  parties 
supplied  with  the  same  many  months  previous  to  the  time 
that  Sir  T.  Parkyns  states;  and  what  I claim  as  copyright  is 
the  drawing  only,  and  I shall  take  proceedings  against  any- 
one copying  or  making  use  of  the  same  without  my 
permission. 

As  to  the  latter  set  mentioned,  I may  say  that  the  one 
exhibited  at  the  Cambridge  Hall,  Oxford  Street,  was  a 
No.  1 stand,  and  will  raise  a camera  from  three  to  five  feet  six 
inches  high,  and  the  No.  2 from  four  feet  to  seven  feet. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  admits  of  more  extension.  I contend 
that  the  ball  and  socket  joint  is  far  preferable  to  a block 
simply  turning  round  in  a socket ; for  instance,  by  means 
of  a ball  and  socket,  if  the  object  is  not  just  in  the  square 
or  centre,  I can  adjust  the  camera  by  simply  loosing  the 
screw  under  the  ball,  and  set  it  as  required,  and  then  screw 
up  again  ; whereas  if  the  block  turning  in  the  socket  is 
used,  you  must  stoop  aod  loose  the  screw  in  the  leg,  and  in 
many  instances  shift  two  legs  and  perhaps  more,  then,  in  or 
out,  to  get  the  required  adjustment.  Also  the  plane  is  not 
always  required  the  same  for  taking  panoramic  views  or 
moving  objects,  and  if  it  should  be,  the  ball  and  socket  will 
answer  all  requirements. 


The  bolts  iu  my  stands  have  large  heads,  aud  under  the 
fly  nut  is  fitted  a large  brass  washer,  so  that  the  wood  cannot 
wear  away  with  constant  using. — I am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  II.  Oakley. 

202,  Grange  Road,  Bermondsey,  London,  S.E, 


Iprflafimtgs  of  j$0ri£tifs. 

Amateur  Photographic  Association. 

A Council  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  23rd 
instant,  at  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  Lord  De  Ros  in  tho 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  members  were  elected: — H.  B.  South- 
well,  Esq. ; II.  R.  Robertson,  Esq. 

In  conformity  with  a notice  given  by  Mr.  Glaisher  at  the 
previous  meeting,  Lord  De  Ros  was  elected  Vice-President,  aud 
T.  Sopwith,  Esq.,  was  elected  Referee. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  a revised  copy  of  rules, 
which  were  passed  by  the  meeting,  and  arc  as  follows  : — 

Rule  1.  —A  subscription  of  one  guinea  per  annum  shall  be  paid 
by  each  member  and  subscriber. 

Rule  2. — Members  shall  consist  of  none  but  amateur 
photographers. 

Rule  3. — Other  persons  not  photographers,  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Association,  may  become 
“ subscribers.” 

Rule  4. — Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  select  two  guineas’ 
worth,  and  each  subscriber  one  guinea’s  worth,  of  photographs 
every  year,  free  of  charge,  from  the  Association  prints,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  referee  shall  determine. 

Rule  5.— Members  shall  be  supplied  with  all  additional  photo- 
graphs at  half,  and  subscribers  at  three-fourths,  of  the  usual  prices. 

Rule  6. — The  Council  will  at  all  times  hold  the  Secretary 
responsible  for  all  negatives  entrusted  to  the  Association,  but  no 
commercial  use  being  made  of  the  plates,  the  responsibility  is 
limited  to  fair  wear  and  tear  and  inevitable  accidents.  The 
Council  recommend  that  all  negatives  be  sent  in  grooved  plate- 
boxes.  Such  negatives  shall  remain  during  the  year  for  which  they 
are  sent,  but  if  special  application  is  made,  they  will  be  returned 
within  one  month  after  such  application  has  been  received  by  the 
Secretary. 

Rule  7. — Each  member  will  be  expected  to  forward  as  many 
good  negatives  as  he  conveniently  can,  and  any  member  sending 
less  than  six  during  the  year  may,  at  the  option  of  the  referees, 
be  ranked  as  a subscriber. 

Rule  8. — Copies  of  every  negative  in  current  circulation  shall 
be  kept  in  stock  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Rule  9.— •Prizes  to  the  amount  of  hot  less  than  fifty  pounds 
shall  be  awarded  each  year  by  the  Council,  to  whom  is  reserved 
the  right  to  fix  the  number,  arrangement,  and  relative  value  of 
the  prizes. 

Rule  10.  - Any  differences  which  may  occur  shall  be  referred  to 
the  referees,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final.  The  prize  negative 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  Association,  but  in  any  case  the 
proprietor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  decline  to  part  with  his  negative, 
whereupon  another  shall  be  selected  for  the  prize. 

A.  J.  Melhuish,  Hon.  Sec. 


&alk  iu  tfrf  Stubiu. 

Photographic  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Photo 
graphic  Society  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  Mr.  D.  L. 
Mundy  will  read  a paper  giving  his  “ Photographic  Experiences 
in  New  Zealand  ; ” and  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodbury  will  read  a paper 
describing  some  “ Experiments  with  Coloured  Media.” 

South  London  Photographic  Society.  — The  Annual 
Dinner  of  this  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Cafd  Royal, 
Regent  Street,  on  Thursday,  December  17tli,  when  the 
members  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  photographer  or  friend  who 
may  desire  to  assist  at  this  social  reunion.  Further  parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Edwin  Cocking, 
67,  Queen’s  Road,  Peckham. 

The  Photographer’s  Friend,  an  American  journal,  issued 
hitherto  once  in  two  months,  in  Baltimore,  is  about  to  be 
merged  into  our  excellent  contemporary,  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer. 
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Embezzlement.—  “ An  elderly  man  named  John  Fahrbach,” 
gays  the  Daly  Telegraph  of  the  2nd  inst.,  “ was  to-day  charged 
at  the  Dale  Street  Police  Court,  before  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, with  having  obtained  £265  by  false  pretences  from  Julius 
Hartmann.  It  was  stated  for  the  prosecution  that  prisoner  had 
represented  himself  as  the  manager  of  the  London  and  Liver- 
pool Photographic  Company,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  had 
obtained  the  sum  named  from  the  prosecutor  as  a security  fora 
situation  as  secretary,  by  falso  representations  respecting  the 
company.  The  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial  at  the  sessions, 
bail  being  accepted.” 

The  British  architect. — Referring  to  our  recent  paragraph 
alluding  to  this  journal,  the  operator  engaged  in  producing  the 
photographs  writes  as  follows  : — “ In  your  notice  of  the  British 
Architect  on  the  20th  inst.  you  express  a doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  notice  on  the  cover  stating  it  to  be  the  only 
journal  in  the  world  containing  permanent  ink  photographs.  I 
beg  to  inform  you  that  tho  notice  does  not  refer  to  the  photo- 
lithographs of  line  drawings  contained  in  that  number,  but  to 
the  issue  of  photographs  in  half-tone,  printed  in  printer’s  ink, 
and  of  which  the  enclosed  are  specimens;  the  other  journals 
to  which  you  refer  being  illustrated  in  line  work  only,  and 
those  in  England  being  Woodburytypes,  and  not  printed  iu 
greasy  ink.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  state  these  facts 
you  will  oblige.”  Some  good  architectural  photographs  in 
half-tone  accompany  the  note,  which  wo  are  glad  to  see.  We 
should  still  point  out  that  the  sole  claim  made  is  scarcely 
accurate,  as  some  ol  our  continental  contemporaries  send  out 
frequent  examples  cf  photo-collography,  giving  fine  half-tone, 
produced,  of  course,  in  printer’s  ink  ; but  whether  with  as 
much  frequency  or  regularity  as  the  British  Architect  we 
cannot  say. 

Solar  Photography.— 11 A physical  observatory,”  says 
Nature,  “is  soon  to  be  established  in  Paris;  and  a recent 
vote  of  the  Academy,  appointing  a commission  to  report  ou  tho 
subject,  will  not  bo  lost.  It  is  said  that  M.  Janssen  is  to  bo 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  in  which  solar  photography  will 
be  practised  on  a large  scale.  It  is  also  supposed  that  the 
observatory  is  to  be  ready  by  the  time  M.  Janssen  returns  from 
Yokohama  with  the  instruments.” 


3U  farcsgoutods. 

The  Year-Book  op  Photography  for  1875. — Wo  have  again 
to  thank  many  friends  for  interesting  contributions  received  during 
tho  week  ; and  wo  may  again  remind  our  readers  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  bits  of  experience  and  suggestion  from  all  observant 
workers,  as  it  is  by  tho  gathering  together  of  the  knowledge  of 
many  that  our  annual  has  acquired  its  position  as  a favourite  with 
all. 

F.  C.  S. — If  you  have  not  access  to  any  working  optician  or  ordin- 
ary brass  finisher,  probably  any  London  dealer  will  get  the  lacquer- 
ing dono  for  you.  Possibly  you  may  do  it  yourself  if  you  care  to 
try.  Take  shellac  varnish  and  add  either  gamboge  or  dragon’s 
blood,  as  you  prefer  a yellow  or  an  orange  tint,  and  add  sufficient 
to  give  the  proper  colour.  Clean  tho  brass-work  well  with  soap 
and  water,  then  make  warm  and  apply  the  varnish.  Finally,  let 
the  brass-work  remain  in  a warm  place  for  some  hours,  to  permit 
the  varnish  to  become  thoroughly  hardened. 

J.  J.  T.  G. — Your  work  is  exceedingly  creditable  for  a beginner; 
the  only  faults  they  possess  being  easily  remedied.  They  consist 
in  slightly  under-exposing  and  slightly  over-intensifying,  the  re- 
sult Being  a little  hardness ; that  is,  there  is  great  contrast  of 
light  and  shadow,  without  sufficient  detail  and  modelling.  The 
standing  figure  is  best,  but  it  is  just  a little  chalky  in  tho  face. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  you  find  the  News  souseful.  We  shall 
have  pleasure  in  hearing  from  you  from  time  to  time,  and  shall 
always  be  glad  to  aid  you  with  confirmation  or  advice. 

J.  L.  R. — Tho  matt  silver  stains  like  oyster-shells,  and  at  times 
like  slug-tracks,  are  due  chiefly,  iu  your  case,  to  a repellent  film, 
arising  from  the  somewhat  horny  character  of  the  collodion.  It 
will  improve  as  it  gets  older,  and  will  yield  a less  repellent  film. 
In  the  meantime,  you  may  try  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
glycerine  to  each  ounce,  which  will  probably  effect  considerable 
improvement.  Great  care  and  cleanliness  will  also  aid  you  in 
avoiding  the  stains.  Keep  tho  inuer  frames  of  your  dark  sl'de 
well  wushed,  and  let  tho  plato  rest  on  strips  of  clean  blotting- 
paper. 

Captain  Turton. — Thanks.  There  is  a curious  conservatism  about 
professional  photographers,  which  makes  them  indisposed  to  try 
other  than  safe  and  recognized  methods.  Regarding  a society, 
why  not  try  to  establish  one  ? 


Amateur. — By  no  process  of  cleaning  will  you  be  able  to  make  a 
beer  cask  a suitablo  vessel  for  holding  distilled  water  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  If  the  cask  were  perfectly  new  it  would  bo 
unsuitable,  as  tho  water  would  gradually  get  contaminated  with 
organic  matter  from  its  contact  with  the  wood.  You  must  keep 
distilled  water  in  an  earthenware  or  glass  vessel.  2.  We  cannot 
speak  with  certainty  of  tho  relative  excellence  of  the  paper  you 
name  and  freshly  sensitized  puper,  not  having  made  comparative 
experiments ; but  we  think  it  probable  that  tho  ptrmanent  paper 
will  give  just  as  good  results.  It  does  not  require  all  the  silver 
washing  away  before  toning.  Wo  do  not  know  of  any  better 
durable  sensitive  paper  than  that  you  name. 

E.  J. — The  smallest  packet  of  tho  sensitive  pellicle  requires  two 
ounces  of  water  adding — warm  water,  of  course.  2.  The  time  it 
will  keep  after  mixing  will  somewhat  depend  on  the  weather — 
probably  a week  or  two  in  winter.  3.  If  you  find  difficulty  in 
getting  it  to  flow  over  the  glass,  you  may  load  it  with  a clean 
glass  rod.  I.  The  plates  will  keep  well  after  thoy  are  prepared; 
but  how  long  we  cannot  certainly  say.  5.  You  had  bettor  follow 
the  printed  instructions  in  developing. 

An  Old  Photographer. — The  silver  will  be  recoverable  by 
almost  any  of  the  processes  used  for  recovering  the  silver  from 
hypo  baths.  In  this  case  a simple  plan  will  bo  to  mako  the  solu- 
tian  acid  by  adding  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  place  a few  strips  of  clean  zinc  in  the  solution.  Th’s 
will  throw  down  tho  silver  in  a fine  black  metallic  powder.  Wa-h 
with  diluto  sulphuric  acid  to  removo  traces  of  zinc,  riuse  well,  and 
then  reconvert  the  silver  into  nitrate  by  adding  nitric  acid. 

F.  II.  Worslev-Benison. — An  intense  black  tone  is  best  obtained 
in  ordinary  albumonized  prints  by  using  the  lime  toning  bath, 
made  by  adding  three  grains  of  chloride  of  lime  to  two  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold  in  twelve  ounces  of  hot  water.  It  may  be  used 
when  it  is  quite  cold,  and  keeps  well.  The  negatives  should  bo 
vigorous,  permitting  a deep  deposit  of  silver  in  the  blacks  of  tho 
print,  giving  a slight  bronzing.  Such  prints,  with  such  a toning 
bath,  will  yield  rich  black  tones.  The  especial  tones  to  which  y >u 
refer,  however,  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  pictures  at  tho  Exhibition,  are  only 
obtained  on  collodio-chloride  paper,  which  Mr.  Bruce  uses  for  all 
his  work.  You  will  find  full  details  of  it  and  of  his  mode  of 
working  it  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  in 
the  spring,  and  printed  in  our  pages  at  the  time.  A similarly 
black  tone  on  other  paper,  without  the  delicacy  of  the  collodio- 
chloride  surface,  would  look  somewhat  heavy. 

A.  C. — Wo  should  prefer  No.  2,  as  doing  the  work  as  well  and 
much  more  rapidly.  No.  2 will  answer  your  purpose  as  well,  we 
think,  as  the  third  you  name,  and  certainly  will  answer  bast  for 
all  round  work. 

Dry-plate  Novice. — Albumen  may  frequently  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a substratum  for  dry  plates,  especially  where  the 
ordinary  acid  development  is  used.  For  the  gum-gallic  process, 
Mr  Gordon  used  to  employ  india-rubber.  He  found  that  the 
india-rubber  solution  for  preliminary  coating  to  gum-gallic  plates 
should  not  exceed  ono  and  a-half  grains  to  tho  ounce  of  chloroform, 
and  should  not  fall  below  three-quarters  of  a grain  to  tho  ounce. 
As  the  solvent  is  exceedingly  volatile  it  will  soon  get  thick  from 
use,  and  this  must  be  looked  to.  If  the  plates  are  to  be  used  fresh, 
they  may  be  employed  without  a substratum  at  all,  merely 
applying  an  edging  of  india-rubber  before  developing.  In  this 
case  all  the  film  becomes  loose,  except  at  tho  edges,  forming  ono 
huge  blister,  which,  after  fixing  and  washing,  may  be  punctured. 
Tho  film  then  subsides  and  leaves  no  mark.  2.  Alkaline  develop- 
ment may  be  used  with  collodio-albumen  plates,  but  it  requires 
care  to  prevent  stains. 

Sexex. — The  easier  mode  of  using  a flat  dish  for  sensitizing 
negatives,  without  risk  of  stains  or  lines  across  the  plate,  is  to  em- 
ploy a dish  sufficiently  largo  to  permit  the  plate  to  be  laid  flat  in 
the  dish,  face  up,  before  the  solution  touches  it  - To  manage  this, 
the  dish  should  be  raised  up  at  one  end,  allowing  the  solution  to 
flow  to  tho  other ; tho  plate  is  then  laid  down  in  the  empty  portion, 
and  the  dish  being  again  brought  into  a level  position,  the  solution 
flows  over  the  plate  in  an  even  wave.  A hook  of  silver  wire  is  used 
to  lower  the  plate,  and  to  raise  it  again  when  sensitized.  There  are 
well-baths  and  cradle-baths  made  to  facilitate  this  work  ; but,  with 
a little  skill  and  care,  it  is  not  difficujt  to  do  it  with  an  ordinary 
flat  dish.  Wo  recently  saw  M.  Lambert,  in  Paris,  working  plates 
24  by  20  in  a simple  flat  dish,  without  any  assistance.  He  lifted 
the  large  wooden  dish  out  of  the  level  with  his  knee,  holding  tho 
large  plate  with  both  his  hands.  This  being  placed  in  the  empty 
portion  of  tho  dish,  the  knee  was  lowered  and  the  solution  evenly 
flowed  over  the  largo  plate  without  causing  a line  or  stain  of  any 
kind. 

J.  Simpson. — No.  There  is  no  work  on  Africa  as  a field  for 
photographic  experiments,  nor  indeed  any  special  work  devoted 
to  photography  in  tropical  climates.  Occasional  letters  and  articles 
on  tho  practice  of  photography  in  hot  countries  hnve  appeared  in 
our  pages.  We  regret  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  skilful  land- 
scape or  out-door  photographer  who  undertakes  to  give  lessons. 

J.  E.  and  C.  J.  Eve.— Thanks.  We  shall  use  the  communications 
in  our  Year-Book. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next, 


December  11,  1874. J 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IX  AND  OUT  OF  TIIE  STUDIO. 

Photography  and  House  Agents — Ilow  to  Produce 
Photo-relief  Plates. 

Photography  anil  House  Agents. — One  of  the  most  useful 
everyday  applications  of  photography  is  undoubtedly  that 
of  employing  it  in  connection  with  the  letting  and  selling 
of  house  property.  A photograph  helps  us  to  form  a far 
better  idea  of  a house  and  its  neighbourhood  than  any 
other  means,  short  of  visiting  the  place,  would  do.  House 
agents  and  auctioneers  are  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
class  of  men,  and  prone  to  exaggeration  on  the  slightest 
excuse  ; in  fact,  we  all  know  that  there  is  scarcely  anything 
so  interesting  and  fascinating  as  reading  the  auction  adver- 
tisements of  the  'limes.  In  many  cases  it  seems  .as  if  the 
auctioneers  were  quite  incapable  of  describing,  within  the 
limits  of  two  inches  of  type,  all  the  charms  and  comforts  of 
a mansion,  with  its  dining-rooms  and  billiard-rooms,  its 
conservatory,  terraces,  &c.,  which  happens,  most 
fortunately,  to  be  in  a most  secluded  spot,  aud  yet  in 
close  proximity  to  half  a dozen  railway  stations.  You  are 
at  once  possessed  with  an  indescribable  longing  for  the 
possession  of  such  a charming  residence,  a desire  which  is 
sometimes  cured  very  quickly  when  a photograph  of  the 
fascinatiug  Chateau  d'Espagne  is  put  before  your  eyes.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  agent  to  explain  that  the  picture 
was  taken  at  a most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  and 
that  it  does  not  show  the  improvements  that  have  since 
been  made  to  the  property.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
stucco  front,  the  mean  little  portico  that  has  been  made  so 
much  of,  the  roughly-turfed  banks  and  struggling  shrubs 
that  constitute  the  terrace  and  plantation.  Or  if  it  is  some 
roomy  semi-detached  villa  in  a pleasant  suburb  that  is  to 
be  disposed  of,  the  photograph  shown  will  at  once 
demo  istrate  whether  it  is  a residence  that  may  be  suitable, 
or  noi.  You  see  at  once  if  it  is  really  a substantial  edifice 
in  a good  cheerful  thoroughfare,  or  whether  the  eligible 
house  and  grounds  is  one  of  a cheap  lot  of  rubbishing 
tenements  run  up  by  a bankrupt  builder  in  some  forlorn 
district.  And  this  subject  of  photographing  housea  and 
estates  for  purpose  of  advertisement  calls  to  mind  the 
unsatisfactory  way  in  which  some  of  the  models  are 
treated.  While  it  is  difficult  enough  to  make  a dwelling 
appear  more  favourable  than  it  is,  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
it  look  more  uninviting  than  it  is  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, aufl.  as  a rule,  photographers  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  work  do  not  do  as  much  as  they  might  towards 
rendering  things  pleasant  and  comfortable.  If,  for  instance, 
there  is  a foreground  of  road,  footway,  or  waste  land  of  a 
rugged  nature,  it  is  obviously  bad  policy  to  use  a wide- 
angle  lens,  and  thus  exaggerate  a defect  which  is  already 
bad  enough  ; or  if  the  villa  or  tenement  is  perhaps  a little 
less  lofty  than  it  might  be,  then  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  this  weakness  more  obvious  than  necessary. 
We  have  seen  pictures  of  terraces  and  streets  of  a most 
woebegone  character,  which  might  have  had  a much  more 
cheerful  aspect  imparted  to  them  with  the  use  of  a 
different  lens  and  the  addition  of  a little  life  in  the  form  of 
a cart  or  two,  and  half  a dozen  passers-by.  A little  care 
taken  by  the  photographers  in  these  matters  would  aid 
the  agent  very  materially  in  getting  the  property  off  his 
hands. 

How  to  Produce  Photo-relief  Plates. — M.  Fink,  of  Yienua, 
has  suggested  a plan  of  producing  photo-engraved  plates, 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  Woodburytype  blocks,  different  to 
that  usually  adopted.  He  dissolves  half  an  ounce  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  in  seven  and  a half  ounces  of 
water,  and  this  solution  is  then  warmed,  and  one  ounce  of 
gelatine  gradually  added.  When  nearly  boiling  the  liquid 
is  filtered  through  muslin,  and  the  filtered  liquid  spread 
over  plates  so  as  to  form  a layer  one  and  a-half  lines  in 
thickness  ; this  is,  of  course,  done  in  the  dark  room.  The 
dry  sensitive  film,  is  then  printed  under  a transparent 


positive,  about  ten  to  thirty  sec'bds  sufficing  in  a diffused 
light ; the  impression  is  taken  back  into  the  dark  room,  and 
transferred  from  the  printing  frame  into  luke-warm  water, 
where  it  remains  till  the  image  is  seen  strongly  in  relief, 
when  it  is  dried  by  blotting  on  filter-paper,  and  covered 
with  a little  glycerine.  After  this  the  gelatine  mould  is 
covered  with  a layer  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  when  this 
matrix  is  removed,  type  metal  of  a fusible  nature  may  be 
poured  in,  and  a printing  block  thus  secured. 


PHOTOMETRIC  VALUE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
LIGHTS  USED  FOR  LANTERN  PURPOSES. 

BY  J.  M.  TURNBULL.* 

Having  given  a good  deal  of  attention,  both  last  winter  and 
what  spare  time  I have  had  in  the  last  two  months,  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  lamp  which  I intend  to  introduce  to  vour 
notice  this  evening,  I was  naturally  led  to  also  examine  and 
compare  with  one  another  the  different  lights  used  for  lantern 
illumination,  the  results  of  which  I wish  to  embody  in  the 
following  remarks. 

I have  used  all  the  different  lights,  more  or  less,  in  my 
varied  lantern  experience ; but  what  I have  of  late  been 
directing  my  attention  to,  and  what  I wish  more  particularly 
to  speak  of  just  now  is,  their  photometric  or  lighting  value 
as  compared  with  a standard  candle. 

1 am  not  at  present  on  the  subject  of  photography,  but  I 
cannot  help  remarking  here  on  the  mutual  benefits  which 
photography  has  conferred  on  the  lantern,  and  the  lantern 
on  photography.  Previous  to  the  days  of  photography,  the 
lantern  was  little  better  than  a toy  ; then  good  pictures  for 
it  were  both  scarce  and  expensive,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  ; while  at  the  present  time,  thanks  to  photography, 
infinitely  better  and  more  truthful  pictures  can  bo  got  for  it, 
at  prices  so  moderate  as  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  many 
who  would  never  otherwise  have  had  them.  Photography 
is  also  gradually  raising  the  lantern  to  be  a necessary  instru- 
ment tor  educational  purposes,  and  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  instrument 
for  that  purpose.  It  now  only  requires  a good  and  easily 
worked  light  to  make  it  more  adapted  than  ever  it  has  been 
by  those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  with  lime  light. 
This,  as  you  will  see,  I have  tried  to  add  my  mite  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lantern  has  done  photography  good  by 
raising  up  a distinct  and  important  branch  of  it,  namely, 
the  production  of  lantern  slides.  With  these  remarks  I will 
enter  on  the  subject  which  more  nearly  concerns  us. 

The  method  of  comparing  two  lights  looks,  when  ex- 
plained, a very  simple  matter  indeed.  Let  us  take  first  of 
all  the  two  lights  to  be  compared,  place  them  at  the  distance 
of  a few  feet  from  each  other ; but  to  measure  them  we 
require  a photometer  of  some  sort.  Let  us  take  one  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  it;  viz.,  that  of  Bunsen’s,  which  consists 
merely  of  a piece  of  bibulous  paper  of  a circular  form,  and 
mounted  on  a wire  frame.  A piece  of  filter  paper  answers 
the  purpose  very  well.  A single  drop  of  oil  of  any  sort  is 
put  on  the  centre  of  the  paper.  If  this  spot  is  now  looked 
at  by  transmitted  light,  it  appears  transparent,  but  if 
looked  at  by  reflected  light,  it  will  be  darker  than  the  paper. 
The  paper  screen  is  now  placed  between  the  two  lights  at 
such  a distance  from  each  that  the  spot  appears  equally 
illuminated  on  both  sides;  the  distance  from  the  screen  to 
each  light  is  then  measured.  Suppose  we  find  that  the 
distance  from  the  screen  to  one  light  is  two  feet,  we  then 
square  this  figure,  which  gives  us  four ; we  theu  find 
the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the  other  light  to  be,  say, 
four  feet ; we  also  square  this  figure,  which  gives  us  sixteen  ; 
we  then  divide  the  one  by  the  other,  which  gives  four  as  the 
result — that  is,  one  light  is  four  times  the  intensity  of  the 
other.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  law  that 
light  diminishes  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  photometer,  though  very  simple,  cannot  be  relied  on 
for  any  degree  of  accuracy,  especially  if  the  lights  to  be 
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compared  be  of  a slightly  different  colour.  This  remark 
applies  with  greater  force  to  another  photometer  which  is 
very  commonly  used,  viz.,  Rumford’s,  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wood,  either  round  or  flat.  The  lights  are  so  placed 
that  the  two  shadows  of  the  wood  are  thrown  on  a screen, 
either  white  or  transparent,  and  the  lights  moved  till  the 
shadows  are  supposed  to  bo  equal ; but  if  the  lights  to  be 
compared  be  anything  of  a different  colour,  this  method  is 
of  very  little  use. 

There  are,  however,  various  other  forms  of  photometers 
which  give  more  accurate  results.  Amongst  these  may  be 
classed  those  of  Wheatstone  and  Ritchie.  The  photometer 
which  I used  in  my  own  experiments  was  that  of 
Ritchie  ; it  gives  considerable  accuracy,  but  is  not  capable 
of  giving  very  fine  results. 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  photometers  which  are  said 
o give  very  great  accuracy,  viz.,  those  of  Zollner  and 
Babinet.  In  both  of  these  polarised  light  is  used.  That  of 
Zollner  is  described  and  figured  in  Poggendorf’s  Ariiialen, 
vol.  c.  This  form  of  photometer  was  used  by  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Armagh,  in  estimating  the  light  transmitted  by  different 
telescopic  object  glasses.  He  says  that  it  can  be  made  to 
give  results  thirty -five  times  more  accurate  than  by  the 
method  of  moving  the  lights  (see  his  paper,  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.,  vol  clix.,  p.  157).  Theother  form— viz.,  Babiuet’s — is 
also  an  application  of  the  principle  of  polarized  light,  but 
is  more  complicated  than  that  of  Zollner.  It  was  described 
by  the  inventor  in  a paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
in  1864,  Liverpool  meeting.  I have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  either  of  these  two  photometers,  but  as  I am 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
obtained  with  Ritchie’s  form,  I intend  returning  to  the 
subject  again. 

It  is  usual,  in  photometric  experiments,  to  have  a 
standard  or  unit  of  light  with  which  to  compare  the  light 
to  be  tried.  The  standard  usually  used  is  a sperm-candle, 
burning  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  in  the  hour.  This  is  termed 
the  Standard  or  Parliamentary  candle.  Should  the  candle 
burn  more  or  less  than  120  grains,  a correction  will  require 
to  be  made  for  the  same  ; but  with  the  candles  I used,  I found 
that  no  correction  was  necessary.  My  method  of  comparing 
the  lights  was  to  place  the  light  to  be  tried  in  the  lantern, 
and  to  place  the  candle  on  one  side  of  the  photometer  and 
the  lantern  on  the  other,  and  having  found  the  proper 
place  when  the  lights  were  equal,  the  lens  was  screwed  out 
of  its  place,  and  the  condenser  also  removed,  and  the 
distance  measured  from  the  light  to  the  photometer,  and 
also  from  the  candle  to  the  photometer,  and  the  distances 
squared. 

The  lens  used  in  these  experiments  was  a card  lens  of 
2^  inch,  8 aperture,  and  4J  inch  focus.  I have  found  that 
this  form  of  lens  is  the  best  I have  ever  tried  for  lantern 
purposes ; it  can  be  used  with  nearly  the  full  aperture ; it 
both  gives  a great  deal  more  light,  and  also  a much 
sharper  picture,  than  the  lenses  in  common  use  for  the 
lantern. 

I shall  now  give  a list  of  the  different  lights  I tried,  with 
their  value  in  standard  candles,  and  then  make  a few 


= 30  standard  candles 

1* 

= 39 


13 

42* 

58 


remarks  on  each  of  them. 

Argand  gas  lamp 
s Fountain  oil  lamp,  with 
circular  wick ... 

Hink’s  duplex,  1*  wicks,  not 

tried  in  lantern  ...  = 

Sciopticon  = 

My  own  lamp  ...  ...  = 

Lime  light 

The  light  from  the  Argand  gas  lamp  varies  very  much,  both 
owing  to  the  burner  used,  and  also  to  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  gas.  In  many  towns  the  light  will  not  nearly  be  so 
much  as  I make  it,  owing  to  the  low  illuminating  power  of 
the  gas ; it  is  also  sometimes  deficient  from  there  being  little 
pressure  of  gas.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  wire  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  india-rubber  tubing,  which  will  help  to  increase 


the  light.  The  principal  recommendation  that  this  burner 
has  is,  that  where  gas  can  be  had,  it  gives  you  very  little 
trouble. 

The  Fountain  or  Solar  Lamp.  If  care  be  taken  to  keep 
this  lamp  clean,  and  to  trim  the  wick  properly,  it  gives  a 
very  good  light  when  the  disc  is  not  too  large.  Sperm  oil 
is  the  proper  thing  to  burn  in  it,  but  good  colza  or  olive  oil 
is  nearly  as  good.  The  oil  does  not  burn  well  at  first,  being 
cold  and  thick  ; it  should  therefore  be  made  pretty  hot 
previous  to  being  placed  in  the  lamp,  or  the  lamp,  with  the 
oil  in  it,  should  be  set  at  the  side  of  a fire  for  some  time. 
To  see  when  the  wick  is  properly  trimmed,  it  should  be 
lighted,  and  then  turned  down  very  low,  when  a nice  even 
ring  of  light  should  appear. 

IVe  now  come  to  the  paraffine  oil  lamps.  I may  here, 
remark  that  paraffine  oil  is  more  suited  for  the  lantern  than 
either  gas  or  sperm  oil ; it  has  a sharper  and  more  intense 
light  than  either. 

Hink’s  Duplex,  with  double  wicks.  I had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  this  lamp  in  the  lantern,  but  it  gives  a 
firstrate  light  for  house  illumination,  judging  from  the 
argand  gas  lamp,  which  gave,  when  burned  out  of  the 
lantern,  a light  equal  to  thirteen  candles.  I should  say  the 
Hink’s  lamp  would  be  equivalent  to  about  thirty  caudles 
when  burned  in  the  antern.  Any  party  having  a lamp  ot 
this  kind  in  their  house  can  easily  adapt  it  for  the  laotern 
by  having  a tin  reservoir  made  of  a suitable  size  to  fit  the 
lantern,  and  having  an  extra  flange  on  the  top  of  it,  in  which 
to  screw  the  burner  of  their  lamp.  The  edges  of  the  wicks 
should  be  turned  to  the  condenser. 

The  Sciopticon.  This  very  ingenious  lantern  and  lamp 
combined  gives  a better  light  than  any  of  the  lamps  I have 
yet  noticed.  The  fountain  lamp,  however,  comes  pretty 
close  on  it  as  far  as  light  goes,  but  the  Sciopticon  is  much 
more  easily  worked.  It  is  a great  improvement  on  the  old 
form  of  lantern.  It  has,  however,  one  defect  which  tells  a 
good  deal  against  it : as  the  edges  of  the  lights  are  opposite 
the  condenser,  there  is  a space  between  them,  which  is  repro- 
duced partly  on  the  screen  ; it  thus  does  not  give  an  evenly 
illuminated  disc,  which  helps  to  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
picture  shown,  more  especially  if  it  be  a delicate  or  fine  one. 

I now  come  to  my  own  form  of  lamp.  This  is  a great 
improvement,  as  far  as  regards  brilliancy  of  light,  on  any 
other  form  of  oil  lamp  that  has  been  used  for  the  lantern. 
It  is  equal,  when  burning  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
other  lamps,  to  fifty-eight  standard  candles.  It  gives  a 
clear  white  brillant  light.  In  constructing  this  lamp,  I have 
aimed  more  at  getting  a small  quantity  of  extremely 
white  light,  than  a larger  quantity  of  yellowish  light, 
which  is  not  nearly  so  good.  The  smaller  and  more 
brilliant  the  light  is,  the  better  is  it  suited  for  the  lantern. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  lime  light  to  illustrate  this. 
As  this  form  of  lamp  is  meant  to  burn  with  edges  of  the 
lights  to  the  condenser,  it  has  the  defect  I have  already 
spoken  of  in  the  Sciopticon,  though  in  a less  degree;  but 
this  is  entirely  remedied  by  turning  the  lamp  very  slightly 
toeitherside,  so  that  the  wicks  are  not  in  a straight  line  to  the 
condenser;  it  will  then  give  a beautiful,  clear,  and  evenly 
illuminated  disc  on  the  screen.  It  will  burn  well  in  any 
ordinary  lantern,  and  gives  very  little  trouble,  as  it  can  be 
lifted  in  a few  seconds.  The  cost  of  burning  it  is  also  very 
cheap,  being  something  like  one-halfpenny  per  hour.  The 
light  being  very  actinic,  it  is  also  first-rate  for  enlarging 
negatives. 

The  lime  light.  I give  the  value  of  the  lime  light  in 
standard  candles  as  used  at  our  Society’s  Popular  Meetings, 
but  I do  not  here  intend  to  say  much  about  it.  We  all 
know  its  surpassing  excellence  for  the  lantern  ; but  it  re- 
quires some  experience  to  work  it  well  and  safely.  For 
large  exhibitions  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with ; but  for 
private  uso  it  is  not  every  one  that  cares  to  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  connected  with  it. 
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“THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JOURNALS.” 

BY  W.  T.  BASHFORD.* 

The  mouth  of  October  has  seen  much  activity  in  all 
photographic  circles.  The  American  Conference  met  at 
Chicago,  held  a very  successful  exhibition,  and  before  it 
closed  liquidated  a debt  of  S3, 500.  Many  interesting 
papers  were  read  and  discussed,  many  questions  instruc- 
tively auswered,  and  much  complacent  talk  was  indulged 
in.  The  South  London  Technical  Meeting  has  been  held,  a 
number  of  useful  things  were  exhibited,  and  much  friendly 
discussion  took  place.  The  London  Photographic  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened,  with  contributions  from  some  of  the 
leading  workers,  both  home  and  foreign.  Of  course,  much 
of  the  matter  iu  the  English  journals  relates  to  this  large 
collection  of  pictures,  and  though  the  editors  have  kindly 
done  their  best  to  make  things  look  as  bright  as  possible, 
there  is  a suspicion  of  disappointment  at  the  bottom  of  all 
they  say.  From  personal  inspection,  I think  that  disap- 
pointment well  founded  ; at  any  rate,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  work  exhibited  was  not  of  a character  to  excite 
enthusiasm.  There  seems  still  a jealous  suspicion  that 
matters  are  not  conducted  with  fairness,  and  so  long  as 
this  obtains,  a hearty  response  from  all  our  best  workers 
to  the  invitation  of  the  committee  will  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

This  month  has  given  birth  to  two  photographic  socie- 
ties, one  in  Yorkshire  and  the  other  in  Belgium.  The 
latter  is  quite  a national  affair,  with  its  monthly  journal 
illustrated  by  photography,  and  sections  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  as  Brussels,  Ghent,  .and  Liege,  &c. 
Reading  its  constitution  makes  one  long  for  something 
similar  in  Great  Britain.  Surely  it  is  time  for  such  a 
movement  to  be  set  on  foot.  Nearly  all  the  old  societies 
have  given  in  their  reports,  which,  on  the  whole,  are  satis- 
factory, and,  with  each,  work  for  the  winter  session  has 
begun  in  earnest. 

We  have  a valuable  contribution  to  science  in  a series  of 
papers,  by  Dr.  Miller,  exhibiting  close  experimental  re- 
search, on  the  “ Actinic  limpidity  of  various  gases,  liquids, 
audsolids  ; together  with  the  photographic  effectsof  various 
spectra  obtained  by  means  of  the  electric  spark.”  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Bolton  are  engaged  in  courteous  discussion  on 
the  theory  of  the  latent  image  upon  an  organified  bromide 
of  silver  film.  When  two  such  able  thinkers,  experi- 
menters, and  writers  attack  a problem,  the  result  cannot 
but  be  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  and  edification. 
In’my  estimation,  Mr.  Sutton  is  the  light  of  photographic 
literature,  and  our  fraternity  throughout  the  world  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  he  still  continues  his  weekly  contri- 
butions. 

The  Editor  of  the  British  Journal  opens  the  month  by 
teaching  us  how  to  squint  philosophically  ; this  he  does 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  (a)  see  stereoscopically,  without 
investing  three  shillings  and  sixpence  in  a stereoscope, 
(5)  detect  wrongly-mounted  stereographs,  and  (c)  know 
the  actual  appearance  of  a stereograph  from  the  image  on 
the  focussing-screen  of  the  stereo-camera  : advantages  by 
no  means  to  be  despised. 

Interesting  and  instructive  papers  appear  in  favour  of 
fuming  sensitized  paper,  with  the  rationale  for  so  doing  ; 
and  the  ammonia-nitrate  bath  with  alcohol  is  recommended 
as  a substitute  for  those  who  fear  the  trouble  or  imaginary 
danger  of  fuming.  I would,  however,  warn  those  who 
may  be  tempted  to  try  the  method  suggested  that,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  it  does  not  answer  as  well  as  might  be  wished. 

Mr.  Foxlee  contributes  a series  of  exhaustive  articles  on 
■riving  and  reducing  residues.  They  are  evidently  the  out- 
come of  practical  experience,  and  the  advice  given  is,  of 
my  own  knowledge,  thoroughly  to  be  relied  on. 

Our  American  cousins  are  always  specially  prolific  in 
formulae,  and  the  past  month  furnishes  quite  a large  selec- 
tion. It  is  a curious  fact,  that  when  a photograph  possess- 
ing special  merit  is  exhibited,  we  find  quite  a number  of 
people  anxious  to  know  the  formulae  by  which  it  was  pro- 
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duced,  as  though  the  beautiful  results  of  much  anxious 
study  and  unwearying  exertion  were  the  mere  product  of 
so  many  grains  of  guncotton,  or  so  much  acid,  or,  perhaps, 
a little  morphia  or  zinc  in  the  developer!  With  such  pro- 
cess-mongers and  mechanical  dabblers  photography  would 
not  rise  to  the  wofk  of  a baker  who  weighs  his  currants, 
sugar,  and  butter ; for  while  the  latter  may  always  produce 
uniformly  good  edibles,  the  former  will  often  find  his  best 
efforts  only  give  a wretchedly  disheartening  daub.  Photo- 
graphy in  its  highest  phase  is  the  wedding  of  art  with 
science,  and  an  artist-photographer  is  no  more  governed 
by  exact  formula;  than  he  is  by  the  ignorant  nonsense  with 
which  some  art  scribblers  fill  up  their  paragraphs.  There 
is  often  as  much  sense  iu  asking  a photographer  for  a 
formula,  as  in  asking  au  artist  how  many  bristles  were 
in  the  brush  by  which  he  produced  the  sparkle  in  the 
eye,  or  dimple  in  the  cheek,  of  one  of  his  best  portraits. 
And  it  is  very  encouraging  to  find  that  in  the  majority  of 
the  formulae  elicited  from  the  exhibitors  at  Chicago, 
“great  care,”  “much  time,”  “long  study,”  and  such  like 
expressions  are  principal  factors  ; as  with  all  works  of  art 
the  chief  ingredient  of  a very  old  formula  is  necessary, 
namely,  “ brains.” 

From  the  Continent  we  have  Professor  II.  Yogel  dealing 
with  the  same  subject,  while  giving  sensible  advice  to 
beginners.  He  recommends  a sound  theoretical  know- 
ledge, supplemented  by  a thorough  practical  experience 
under  a really  clever  teacher,  as  a necessary  foundation 
for  all  who  are  anxious  to  excel  in  our  beautiful  art- 
science  ; and  sums  up  by  stating  that  it  is  only  long  prac- 
tice and  study  that  make  the  skilful  photographer. 

At  Chicago,  Mr.  St.  Clair  exhibited  great  distress  at  the 
danger  to  which  photographers  exposed  themselves  by 
adding  glycerine  to  the  negative  bath,  asserting  that  in 
such  cases  nitro-glycerine  was  immediately  formed.  Some 
gentlemen  even  testified  to  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
from  this  cause.  Surely  there  is  some  mistake  here ! 1 
always  understood  this  dangerous  compound  was  never 
formed  except  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  I have 
used  glycerine  in  my  negative  baths  and  collodion,  yet, 
thus  far,  have  received  no  inj  ury  from  so  doing ; and 
since  readiug  this  I have  boiled  down  an  old  bath  to  fusing 
without  danger,  yet  this  bath  had  a liberal  dose  of  glyce- 
rine in  it. 

M.  Cornu  has  introduced  an  ingenious  plan  for  correct- 
ing astronomical  objectives  for  the  chemical  rays ; it  con- 
sists simply  iu  separating  the  flint  and  crown  lenses  of  the 
object-glass  about  a half  per  cent,  of  its  focal  length. 
This  operation  will  shorten  the  focus  by  about  one-twen- 
tieth, and  the  aperture  must  be  reduced  by  means  of  a 
diaphragm,  so  as  to  retain  the  same  angular  aperture. 
The  same  gentleman  iuteuds  employing  the  Daguerreotype 
process  for  observing  the  coming  transit  of  Venus. 

A really  valuable  method  for  obtaining  dense  negatives 
is  contributed  by  the  esteemed  French  correspondent  of  the 
News,  M.  Ernest  Lacan.  A very  thin  negative  is  obtained 
by  ordinary  iron  development,  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way  ; 
it  is  then  placed  iu  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  after  which  a solution  of  iodide  of  cadmium  is 
poured  over  the  plate  until  all  the  bichloride  is  converted 
into  the  proto- chloride.  There  must  be  a careful  washing 
between  each  operation.  I have  pleasure  in  submitting  a 
copy  of  an  engraving  done  by  this  process.  The  engraving 
is  from  a periodical,  the  thin  paper  of  which  was  much 
discoloured,  and  the  whole  of  the  back  was  covered  with 
letterpress,  which  showed  through  on  the  face  of  the 
engraving  ; yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reproduction,  from 
the  finest  lines  to  the  broadest  lights,  is  perfect. 

Those  who  wish  to  experiment  with  the  beautiful 
collodio-chloride  process  have  presented  to  them  a method 
of  preparing  two  stable  solutions,  which,  on  mixing  in 
equal  proportions,  make  excellent  collodio-chloride  ready 
for  immediate  use ; and  in  the  same  column  of  the  News 
may  kbe  found  some  suggestions  on  the  management  of 
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development.  Time  and  space  will  not  allow  of  its  repro- 
duction, but  those  who  have  not  read  it  should  turn  to 
page  470.  Those  who  have  no  faith  in  what  is  recom- 
mended should  try  it,  and  if  they  see  nothing  in  it,  try  it 
again.  I always  employ  a somewhat  similar  method,  and 
cannot  understand  how  any  photographer  can  afford  to  do 
otherwise. 

M.  Edmund  Becquerel  contributes  a most  interesting 
paper  on  the  action  of  rays  of  different  refrangibility  upon 
the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  ; and  in  concluding,  sup- 
ports Dr.  Vogel’s  observations  on  the  value  of  various 
colouring  matters  (notably  chlorophyle  and  coralline)  being 
mixed  with  the  collodion  in  order  to  render  it  impression- 
able by  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  rays,  propounding 
several  theories  to  account  for  the  facts  that  repeated 
experiments  have  established. 

In  the  Revista  fotograjic.a , Signor  L.  Borlinetto  publishes 
details  of  his  new  process  for  obtaining  photo-lithographic 
transfers,  by  the  addition  of  alum  and  nitrate  of  silver  in 
different  stages  of  preparing  the  ordinary  gelatine  film.  He 
claims  that  the  proofs  are  superior  to  those  obtained  by 
any  other  method  yet  published. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  may  I reiterate  the 
appeal  of  a correspondent,  “ Will  somebody  invent  a small 
and  cheap  lithographic  press  ? ” I think  that  by  this  time 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reproductions  in  fatty  inks 
would  have  been  overcome,  if  the  many  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
had  placed  within  their  reach  a lithographic  press  for 
practical  experiments. 

A negative,  from  many  causes,  may  be  so  damaged  or 
imperfect  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  the  illustration  of  a 
book  of  travel,  &c.,  yet  a very  imperfect  print  may  be 
much  superior  to  a hand  sketch  ; and  it  is  suggested  by 
the  Editor  of  the  British  Journal  that  such  imperfect 
negatives  may  be  utilized  in  the  following  mauner: — 
Obtain  prints  of  a blue  colour  by  one  of  the  ferrotype 
processes,  then  trace  or  etch  over  this  in  black  ink, 
omitting  all  defects  ; a correct  drawing  is  thus  speedily 
obtained.  Copy  this  by  photo-lithography  in  the  usual  way. 

Are  we  ever  to  have  photography  in  natural  colours? 
There  are  those  who  say  unreservedly  that  it  is  an  utter 
impossibility ; others,  by  the  superposition  of  very  thin 
films  of  pigmented  gelatine,  representing  the  primary 
colours — each  film  produced  from  a special  negative — hope 
to  get  a combination  that  in  form  and  colour  shall  exactly 
represent  the  original  model.  By  a somewhat  similar 
principle  others  hope  to  get  chromographs  by  the  Albert- 
type  and  allied  processes.  The  last  phase  is  that  in  which, 
by  the  direct  action  of  light  alone,  the  primary  colours  are 
themselves  formed  in  separate  films,  which  it  is  hoped,  by 
superposition,  will  produce  a correct  chromo-photograph. 
All  these  modes  are  ingenious,  and  the  author  of  each 
deserves  all  honour  for  his  unremitting  exertions,  fighting 
almost  single-handed  against  difficulties  that  met  him  at 
every  step  ; not  the  least  discouraging  would  be  the  cold 
indifference  exhibited  by  those  who  would  reap  the 
greatest  benefit  should  his  desires  be  realized.  I do  not 
now  hear  of  any  hope  that  a photographic  positive  in  all 
the  richest  colours  of  the  original  can  be  directly  produced 
in  the  camera,  yet  I have  seen  one  such, — and  never  shall 
I forget  the  sight,  or  the  excitement  it  produced. 

An  excellent  article  appears  in  the  Philadelphia  Photo- 
grapher by  Mr.  Chute,  on  the  proportion  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  photograph.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  thought  and 
application  at  this  time,  and  at  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  style  known  among  the  vulgar  as  “Rembrandt 
photographs”  is  much  in  vogue.  There  is,  however,  little 
doubt  that  when  the  reaction  sets  in,  as  it  has  long  ago 
done  elsewhere,  photographers  will  be  great  gainers  by  the 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  seekiug  their  sometimes 
startling  abominations.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  found,  after 
critically  examining  the  works  of  those  artists  who  best 
understood  the  management  of  light  and  shade,  and  whose 
works  were  the  most  universally  pleasing,  that  their 


general  practice  was  to  allow  not  above  a quarter  of  the 
picture  for  the  light,  including  in  this  portion  both  the 
principal  and  secondary  lights  ; another  quarter  to  be  as 
dark  as  possible  ; and  the  remaining  half  kept  iu  mezzotint 
or  half  shadow. 

Our  indefatigable  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  Nicol, 
gives  us  the  results  of  a series  of  experiments  instituted  in 
order  to  find  out  the  value  of  supplementary  exposure,  and 
among  his  racy  “notes”  he  makes  some  well-timed  re- 
marks about  Mr.  1).  Winstanley,  and  what  hesellsas  a secret. 

Mr.  Marchand  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  chemical  rays;  it  is  founded  on  the  disen- 
gagement of  carbonic  acid  from  oxalate  of  iron  under  the 
inllueuce  of  light.  He  has  had  it  in  action  for  the  past  five 
years.  From  the  behaviour  of  the  apparatus  the  inventor 
concludes  that  the  chemical  intensity  of  a June  day  is 
nearly  twelve  times  that  of  an  average  day  in  December. 

Dry  plate  workers  have  a happy  future  before  them  if  all 
that  is  said  about  Mr.  Phipps’  bromide  emulsion  process 
may  be  relied  on.  Full  details,  from  the  manufacture  of 
the  emulsion  to  the  development,  may  be  found  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Association. 
It  is  similar  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s  process,  and  seems 
extremely  simple.  The  plate  requires  no  washing  after 
it  is  coated,  neither  is  a preservative  applied.  A large 
quantity  of  the  emulsion  may  be  made  at  one  time,  as  it 
keeps  indefinitely. 

The  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer , in  his 
extremely  amusing  “views  abroad  and  across,”  which  I am 
sorry  to  find  are  so  soon  drawing  to  a close,  gives  Liebert’s 
process  for  enlarging  negatives,  which  he  is  convinced  is 
the  same  as  a certain  English  process  that  has  been  much 
advertised  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a modification  of 
the  collodio-albumen  process  applied  to  positives  for  trans- 
parency. Prepare  the  following  iodizing  solution  : — 
Iodide  of  ammonium  ...  4 grammes  (61J  grains) 

Bromide  of  ammonium  ...  1£  ,,  (23  ,,  ) 

Distilled  water  75  „ (2g  oz.  troy) 

Add  this  solution  to  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  about 
100  grammes  (3’  oz.  troy).  Beat  to  a froth,  and  allow  to 
' stand  twenty-four  hours,  filter,  albumenize  the  selected 
| glass  plates,  then  collodionize  with  any  good  iodized 
collodion,  and,  when  quite  set,  wash  under  a tap  ; finish  by 
washing  in  distilled  water.  Now  cover  with  five  or  six 
coatings  of  the  above  iodizing  solution,  dry,  and  store  away 
for  future  use.  When  a transparency  is  required,  dip  this 
plate,  previously  dried  over  a lamp  if  necessary,  into  the 
following  aceto-nitrate  bath  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  80  grammes  (2£  oz.  troy) 

Crjstallizable  acetic  acid...  50  c.c.  (1J  fluid  oz.) 

Distilled  water 1 litre  (lAr  quart) 

After  an  immersion  of  one  or  two  minutes,  wash  in  dis- 
tilled -water,  and  dry  in  the  dark  with  care.  Now  place 
under  a negative  in  a pressure-frame,  and  expose  to 
diffused  light  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds.  To  develop, 
place  in  a dish  of  distilled  water  to  soften  the  albumen, 
then  proceed  to  develop  with  the  following  : — 

Distilled  water  1 litre  (l^y  quart) 

Pyrogallic  acid  ...  7 grammes  (108  grains) 

Acetic  acid  30  c.c.  (1  fluid  oz.) 

The  image  will  present  a weak  appearance,  but  may  be 
intensified  by  adding  a few  drops  of  the  following  : — 

Distilled  water 1 litre  (1-rv  quart) 

Nitrate  of  silver 20  grammes  (380J  grs.) 

Citric  acid 5 „ (77  grs.) 

Continue  the  development  until  the  image  has  arrived  at 
the  requisite  degree  of  intensity.  Fix  in  hypo  or  weak 
cyanide. 


ON  AN  UNSUSPECTED  CAUSE  OF  SPOTS  ON 
C.D.V.  AND  CABINET  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BY  W.  T.  BASHFORD.* 

Tuebk  has  not  been  a month  during  the  past  two  years  in 
which  the  photographic  journals  have  not  been  engaged  in 
• Bead  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
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discussing  the  origin  of  numberless  pepper-like  specks  that 
make  their  appearance  on  photographs.  Several  things 
have  been  held  guilty  for  their  appearance.  One  suggests 
imperfect  fixation;  another,  careless  washing;  a third 
thinks  they  are  caused  by  minute  particles  of  iron,  either  in 
the  metallic  state  or  in  the  form  of  a salt,  which  find  their 
way  to  the  prints  in  the  shape  of  dust ; a fourth  imagines 
the  disease  original  with  poisonous  spores,  and  at  once  writes 
learnedly  on  the  matter,  arguing  that  measly  photographs 
and  measly  children  owe  their  disease  to  the  same  origin  ; 
while  a lady  is  certain  they  are  caused  by  tobacco  ashes 
dropped  from  the  cigars  of  her  male  friends.  It  is,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  that  one  very  fertile  source,  if  not 
the  chief — or,  perhaps,  only — cause,  is  the  bronze  powder  used 
in  printing  photographic  mounts. 

I have  for  several  years  entertained  the  latter  opinion,  and, 
consequently,  1 determined  that  no  bronze  printing  should 
enter  my  establishment.  With  this  object  I directed  that 
my  carte  and  other  mounts  should  be  printed  in  anythiug 
but  gold-bronze,  and  in  giving  these  orders  I always  stated 
my  reason  for  so  doing.  Having  done  this,  I felt  at  ease  in 
regard  to  that  trouble.  Judge,  then,  of  my  disgust  when 
the  disease  appeared  upon  my  prints  after  all  my  care. 
These  specks  only  appeared  upon  my  cabinets,  and  then 
only  when  mounts  from  a new  batch  were  employed.  About 
this  time  some  one  suggested  hypo  in  the  mounts,  but  1 
judged  the  fading  would  be  more  uniform,  or  in  larger 
patches  rather  than  iu  well-defined  dots,  if  hypo  were  the 
cause ; and  on  examining  the  mounts  with  a magnifying 
glass,  I found  the  cards  wero  covered  with  my  old  enemy 
bronze-powder,  the  very  thing  I directed  should  not  be  used. 
This  unexpected  discovery  leads  me  to  warn  my  brethren 
not  to  be  too  certain  that  their  own  cards  are  free  from  this 
defect.  In  all  probability  my  cards  were  printed  near  other 
cards  that  were  being  finished  in  bronze,  and  the  fine  dust 
will  find  its  way  in  all  directions  if  there  be  the  slightest 
motion  in  the  air. 

I purposed  bringing  an  unopened  package  of  these 
mounts  for  your  inspection,  but  our  Secretary  having 
called  on  me  a few  days  ago,  a package  was  opened  iu  his 
presence.  He  drew  his  finger  across  several,  and  found  the 
end  of  his  finger  presented  quite  a glittering  appearance 
from  the  adherence  of  the  dreaded  particles.  I have  brought 
a few  of  the  cards,  which  I lay  on  the  table  for  the  inspection 
of  those  interested.  To  be  warned  is  to  be  forearmed,  aud 
my  past  experience  will  have  been  cheaply  purchased  if,  by 
directing  attention  to  this  unexpected  cause  of  fading,  I 
remove  one  of  the  many  difficulties  which  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  to  fight  against  while  pursuing  the  fascinations 
of  our  often  abused  but  much-loved  art-science. 


REPRODUCTION  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY  OP  CRYS- 
TALLINE FORMATIONS  AS  THEY  AllE  SEEN 
UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE. 

BY  M.  I.  GIRARD.* 

I have  the  honour  to  present  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with 
a series  of  photographs  of  different  crystalline  formations. 
In  the  first  place,  I experimented  with  ammoniacal  salt, 
employing  a magnifier  of  a dozen  diameters,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  secure  reproductions  of  the  crystals  of 
bichromate  of  potash. 

There  is  a great  advantage  in  operating  by  transmitted 
light  if  it  is  possible,  because  a greater  intensity  of  light  is 
thus  secured.  I employed  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a 
metal  frame-work  fixed  to  a table  carrying  the  camera. 
This  horizontal  frame-work  was  composed  of  different  parts 
mounted  upon  a screw  shaft,  so  that  they  could  be  moved 
to  and  fro  from  one  another,  and  also  nearer  and  further 
from  tho  camera,  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  com- 
ponent parts  were:  1,  the  lens,  of  one  centimetre  diameter, 
combined  so  as  to  give  an  enlargement  varying  from  eight 


to  twelve  diameters  ; 2,  a pair  of  pinchers  for  carrying  the 
slip  of  glass  upon  which  the  salt  has  been  crystallized  ; 3,  a 
screen  of  blue  cobalt  glass,  to  give  a monochromo  light, 
favourable  for  photographing  purposes ; and,  4,  a plane 
mirror,  moveable  like  all  tho  rest  of  the  apparatus,  to  reflect 
tho  solar  light  in  the  optical  axis  of  the  system. 

The  period  of  exposure  given  varied  from  an  instantaneous 
one  to  two  or  three  minutes,  according  to  the  tranparency 
of  the  crystals.  When  a certain  amount  of  relief  is  required 
to  make  the  protuberences  more  evident,  use  is  made  of 
oblique  illumination,  by  depressing  the  mirror  slightly 
upon  its  axis.  Although  the  brilliant  effects  of  polarisation 
are  apparently  without  any  effect  upon  the  photographic 
film,  they  permit,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  detaching 
the  crystals  from  a black  ground,  and  this  allows  of  details 
of  a delicate  nature  being  produced,  which  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  obtain  by  the  aid  of  direct  light  alone.  The 
polarising  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  polariser 
and  the  analyser;  the  first  of  these  is  placed  before  the  lens, 
the  second  between  the  camera  and  the  lens. 

To  prepare  the  crystals  for  photographing,  a solution  of 
the  salt  is  put  upon  a slip  of  glass,  aud  allowed  to  dry 
upon  a perfectly  level  stand,  so  that  the  crystals  when  the  salt 
is  desiccated  shall  be  of  the  same  thickness  throughout.  It 
is  well  to  prepare  solutions  of  different  degrees  of  concentra- 
tion, so  as  to  have  a choice  in  photographing  the  objects, 
for  some  specimens  will  be  found  to  possess  a more  definite 
character  than  others. 


AN  ENAMELLING  PROCESS. 

BY  I.  B.  WEBSTER.* 

Tiie  glass  upon  which  the  enamelling  is  to  be  done  must 
be  scrupulously  clean — plate  glass,  free  from  scratches,  is 
the  best.  After  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  some  powdered 
talc  or  French  boot  powder  must  be  sprinkled  on  the 
plate,  and  with  a tuft  of  cotton  rubbed  iu  a circular  motion 
lightly  until  no  traces  of  the  powder  are  perceived.  This 
gives  it  a surface  which  causes  the  collodion  to  be  easily 
removed  from  the  plate  without  sticking.  Flow  the  plate 
with  a collodion  made  of — 

Ether  4£  ounces 

Alcohol 3^  „ 

Gun-cotton  30  grains 

Castor  oil 24  drops. 

Let  it  dry,  and  now  immerse  the  prints  in  a solution  of 
gelatine  made  as  follows : — 

Cox’s  gelatine  ...  ...  ...  1 ounce. 

Water  8 ounces 

Glycerine  50  drops. 

Put  the  gelatine  and  glycerine  in  the  water  and  let  it 
stand  all  night,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use,  after  filter- 
ing, which  may  be  done  by  warming  sufficiently  to  render 
it  limpid.  After  immersing  five  minutes,  take  out  the 
prints  and  place  them  face  downward  on  the  collodionized 
plate,  then  roll  with  a gum  roller  lightly,  to  press  out  sur- 
plus gelatine  and  air-bubbles.  After  the  prints  have  set 
for  an  hour  they  must  be  mounted,  using  gelatine  for  tho 
purpose,  putting  it  on  the  back  of  the  print  with  a brush, 
and  placing  the  mount  on  the  print,  aud  keeping  it  in 
place  by  means  of  a glass  on  the  back,  with  a weight 
sufficient  to  flatten.  It  may  remain  thus  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the  glass  can  be  removed  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  dry,  which  must  be  thorough,  but 
without  the  use  of  heat.  Frequently  tho  prints  will  como 
off  themselves  when  dry  ; if  not,  by  running  a knife  blade 
around  the  edges  they  will  easily  leave  the  glass.  ThG 
formula  can  only  be  used  successfully  on  cards  and  impe- 
rials by  printing  the  picture  on  paper  a little  larger  the  a 
the  mount ; and,  by  masking  the  picture,  print  a border 
to  it  representing  the  black  mount,  the  design  for  which  a 
patent  has  been  applied  for. 


* Comptes  Menu’ us. 


• Anthony's  Bulletin, 
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THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

On  Wednesday  morning  photography  took  the  chief  part 
in  securing  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  records  to 
which  it  has  ever  been  applied  since  its  birth.  The  transit 
of  Venus,  an  event  the  preparations  for  which  have  been 
in  progress  for  some  years,  and  for  securing  a successful 
record  of  which  observing  parties  have  been  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe  by  different  governments,  has  been 
successfully  observed  by  the  majority  of  the  expeditions 
from  which  telegrams  have  been  received.  With  the 
nature  and  importance  of  these  observations  the  majority 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless  already  more  or  less  familiar, 
and  we  need  not  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  matter  here  j 
Upon  accurate  and  detailed  records  of  the  various  phases  i 
of  the  phenomenon  depend  accurate  knowledge  of  the  exact 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  at  present  a matter  not 
definitely  ascertained.  Upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sun’s  distance  depends  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  size, 
and  also  of  the  distance  and  dimensions  of  the  whole 
solar  system.  A daily  contemporary  admirably  summa- 
rizes the  general  human  interest  which  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  says  : — “ When  we  consider  the  wonders  which 
have  been  revealed  by  modern  researches  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sun,  when  we  see  his  noble  orb  strewn  at  one 
time  with  enormous  spots,  and  at  another  absolutely  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  when  we  consider  how  all  around  his 
globe  are  flames  of  glowing  hydrogen,  leaping  tap  in  places 
to  a height  many  times  exceeding  the  diameter  of  this 
earth  on  which  we  live,  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
determining  the  real  scale  on  which  these  tremendous  pro- 
cesses aic  taking  place.  It  is  because  we  already  know 
the  sun  to  be  so  far  away,  and  therefore  so  large,  that  we 
find  the  phenomena  of  solar  physics  so  impressive,  for  we 
know  that  the  very  least  sign  of  change  detected  in  the 
sun’s  orb  from  our  distant  standpoint  implies  processes  so 
stupendous  that  the  whole  earth  could  not  exist  even 
where  they  were  in  progress,  but  would  in  a few  moments 
be  reconverted  into  the  vapourous  condition  from  which 
she  passed  millions  of  ages  ago.  Regarding  the  sun  as  the 
great  storehouse  whence  the  supplies  of  light  and  heat 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  our  earth  are  lavishly  dis- 
tributed, we  find  it  a matter  of  even  greater  interest  to 
determine  on  what  scale  the  mighty  centre  of  our  system 
has  been  framed.”  Any  approach  to  accuracy  in  final 
results  can  only  be  obtained  by  securing  the  mean  of 
many  observations.  Minute  error  in  instruments,  obser- 
vations, or  records,  may  most  seriously  vitiate  results  when 
such  error  becomes  a fact  in  extended  calculations.  The 
observations  upon  which  former  calculations  have  been 
made  were  comparatively  limited,  and  the  means  much  less 
perfect  than  now  exist.  This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which 


photography  has  had  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  such 
an  important  undertaking,  and  upon  its  aid  the  highest 
hopes  are  fixed.  We  have  given  details  from  time  to  time 
of  the  precision  and  care  which  have  been  exercised  in  the 
various  photographic  preparations  to  avoid  possible  chance 
of  failure,  and  the  telegraphic  summaries  which  arrived 
on  Wednesday,  and  appeared  in  our  daily  contemporaries 
yesterday  morning,  gave  ground  for  belief  in  complete 
photographic  success.  We  append  some  condensed  ex- 
tracts from  the  telegrams. 

The  Daily  News  special  coriespondent  telegraphs  from 
Cairo: — “ The  Egyptian  expedition  for  the  observation  of 
the  transit  of  Venus  has  met  with  complete  success.  At  the 
Mokattam  Heights  and  at  Suez  the  egress  was  observed  in 
all  its  phases.  At  Thebes,  in  addition  to  these  observations, 
a series  of  fifty  photographs  were  taken  with  the  Janssen’s 
slide  by  Captain  Abney,  including  the  critical  instant  of 
contact.” 

The  Astronomer  Royal  has  received  a similar  telegram, 
stating  that  the  results  were  perfectly  successful.  We 
may  incidentally  remark  that  this  is  especially  interesting 
to  dry  plate  workers.  Captain  Abney  having,  as  our  readers 
know,  employed  collodio-albumen  plates  and  Col.  Wort- 
ley’s  strong  alkaline  developers.  From  Roorkee,  Tndia, 
the  Astronomer  Royal  receives  similar  intimadeus  of  suc- 
cess, one  hundred  photographs  having  been  obtained  by 
Col.  Tennant’s  party.  At  Calcutta,  also,  the  observations 
were  excellent,  and  also  at  Kurrachee.  At  Shanghai  and 
Madras  cloudy  weather  frustrated  the  aims  of  the  observing 
parties.  At  Nagasaki,  Japan,  notwithstanding  some  clouds, 
successful  observations  were  made,  sixty  good  photographs 
being  secured.  At  Siberia,  also,  clouds  prevailed,  but  the 
photographic  operations  were  successful,  and  thirteen  good 
plates  were  secured.  Some  other  results  from  Asiatic 
stations  remain  to  be  recorded,  as  we’l  as  all  the  results 
obtained  at  stations  in  the  South  : tidings  not  having  yet 
arrived  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  other  points  of  observation  in  the  Southern  Seas. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDED  E. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  French  Photographic  Society  was 
scarcely  so  interesting  as  the  previous  one  ; nevertheless, 
there  was  a useful  application  of  the  Reflect oscope  shown, 
which  is,  as  I have  previously  mentioned,  an  enlarging  in- 
strument for  opaque  bodies,  invented  by  M.  Van  Tenac. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  inventor,  M.  Davanne  availed 
himself  of  its  use  to  project  and  enlarge  upon  a screen 
some  positive  prints  that  had  become  spotted,  and  which 
have  recently  given  rise- to  discussions  on  every  side.  In 
this  way  the  spots  may  be  studied  with  ease,  and  their 
physical  constitution — or,  in  other  words,  their  charac- 
teristic nature — made  clearly  manifest,  so  that  their 
chemical  cause  may  be  more  accurately  determined.  In 
this  demonstration  one  was  able  to  judge  better  of  the 
useful  nature  of  M.  Van  Tenac’s  newr  instrument,  and 
of  the  importance  it  will  be  in  scientific  demonstrations. 
The  magnesium  light,  or  Solomon  lamp,  was  made  use  of 
the  other  night,  but  M.  Van  Tenac  profited  by  the  occa- 
sion to  show  the  power  of  illumination  produced  by  a cur- 
rent of  oxygen  gas  passing  over  the  flame  of  an  ordinary 
oil  lamp.  The  light  thus  obtained  is  so  white  that  the  gas 
jets  in  the  hall  appeared  quite  yellow  by  comparison. 
Nothing  is  so  simple  as  the  practical  application  of  the 
system,  the  employment  of  which  is  especially  favourable 
to  the  reflectoscope  to  obtain  enlargements  from  cliches. 
A few  seconds  only  are  necessary  to  produce  an  excellent 
negative. 

M.  Rousselon  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the  Society  a 
large  series  of  magnificent  prints  reproduced  from  paintings 
at  the  New  Paris  Opera  House,  by  the  eminent  artist  Paul 
Baudry.  But  what  was  the  most  admired  of  his  exhibits 
was  a new  collection  of  engraved  plates  of  reproductions 
of  paintings,  which  M.  Rousselon  exhibited  at  the  same 
Time. 
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On  his  side,  M.  Thiel,  senior,  showed  a fine  collection 
of  prints  in  greasy  ink  by  a process  of  hi3  own,  which  is 
now  in  full  working  order.  The  warmest  partisans  of  the 
old  silver  printing  process  were  forced  to  admit  that  these 
reproductions,  so  varied  as  regards  their  subject  and 
dimensions,  were  in  no  way  behind  impressions  produced 
by  the  aid  of  chloride  of  silver.  It  is  indisputable  that 
the  method  of  printing  in  greasy  ink  is  about  to  be  very 
widely  taken  up  by  photographers,  and  for  this  reason 
particular  interest  was  manifested  in  a new  phototype 
press,  of  which  I have  already  spoken  as  the  invention  of 
M.  l’oirier,  on  whose  behalf  it  was  exhibited  by  M.  Monck. 
The  latter,  who  has  employed  the  apparatus  for  some  time, 
showed  its  capabilities  before  the  eyes  of  the  members. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  regarding  the  carbon  process 
of  M.  Lambert,  the  inventor  of  Lamberttype.  This  pro- 
cess is,  it  is  said,  so  simple,  so  sure,  and  so  perfect  that  it 
constitutes  a true  revolution  in  the  art  of  printing  in  per- 
manent pigments.  Before  even  anything  has  been  pub- 
lished ou  the  subject,  a large  number  of  portrait  photo- 
graphers have  acquired  the  right  to  practise  the  art — 
among  others  MM.  Lewitske,  Reutlinger,  Franck  de 
Yillcchole,  Liebert,  Truchelat,  Lunriere  of  Lyons,  & c. 
M.  Hutinet  has  purchased,  it  is  said,  the  patent  for 
England,  and  the  process  will  be  a happy  perfection  of 
Lamberttype.  This  is  all  I know  of  the  matter  at  present, 
but  I will  not  delay  making  the  readers  of  this  journal 
acquainted  with  the  facts. 

MM.  Delachanal  et  Merinet  have  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  through  the  medium  of  M.  Dumas, 
the  Fermanent  Secretary,  a very  exhaustive  memoir 
respecting  the  lamp  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  binoxide 
of  nitrogen,  of  which  1 spoke  in  my  last  letter.  When 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  inflamed  in  a flask  containing 
sulphide  of  carbon  vapour,  there  is  produced  a powerful 
illumination,  but  the  fugitive  flame  thus  obtained  may 
detonate  instantly  on  the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 
The  violet-blue  tint  of  the  light  indicates  its  high  photo- 
genic qualities,  and  experience  confirms  the  same. 

The  lamp  which  allows  of  the  production  of  a continuous 
flame  of  this  kind  is  composed  simply  of  a flask  with  two 
openings,  of  five  hundred  cubic  centimetres  capacity. 
This  flask  is  filled  either  with  fragments  of  sponge,  coke, 
or,  better  still,  dried  pumice-stone,  impregnated  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  In  the  central  aperture  passes  a 
tube,  which  reach  s to  within  half  a centimetre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  ; while  to  the  other  opening  is  fixed  a 
tube  of  considerable  diameter,  about  twenty  centimetres 
long.  This  is  of  glass,  or  metal,  and  contains  iron  filings 
well  rammed  down.  This  latter  constitutes  the  safe- 
guard, and  prevents  the  return  of  the  flame  towards  the 
reservoir,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  explo- 
sion. Some  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  passed  into  the  flask, 
and  the  mixture  of  the  two  gases  is  conducted  by  an 
india-rubber  tube  to  a sort  of  Bunsen  burner  which  has 
been  deprived  of  its  supply  of  air,  and  of  the  little  conical 
adjustment  which  regulates  the  current  of  gas ; this  jet  is, 
in  the  same  manner,  filled  with  iron  filings 

The  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  produced  cold  in  a large 
apparatus  of  M.  H.  St.  Claire  Deville  ; not  by  aid  of  the 
decomposition  of  nitric  acid  by  copper,  which  is  an  ex- 
pensive method  of  generation,  but  by  making  use  of  the 
action  of  iron  upon  a mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
in  proper  proportions. 

One  of  the  flasks  contains  a layer  of  porcelain  fragments, 
upon  which  are  put  some  bits  of  wrought  iron  ; the  other 
is  filled  with  a mixture  of  acids.  The  communication  is 
established  by  means  of  a wide  india-rubber  tube  attached 
to  the  lower  openings  ; finally,  a stopcock,  passing  into  the 
cork  of  the  vessel  containing  the  iron,  allows  one  to 
regulate  the  current  of  gas.  With  au  apparatus  of  suitable 
dimensions,  a flame  twenty-five  centimetres  high  may  be 
obtained. 

A special  experiment  was  made  to  test  the  intensity  of 
the  light  generated  by  this  flame.  Some  chloride  of  silver, 


after  precipitation,  was  collected  upon  the  surface  of  a piece 
of  cardboard,  and  was  put  into  a small  camera,  illuminated 
by  the  lamp  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  This  film 
of  chloride,  after  a few  seconds,  began  to  assume  a violet 
tint,  indicative  of  energetic  reduction.  The  photogenic 
intensity  of  the  light,  accordingto  M.  Franck  de  Villechole, 
is  much  superior  to  the  artificial  light  usually  employed  by 
photographers,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following. 

The  flame  having  been  produced  in  a sheet-iron  cage 
supporting  a lens  on  one  of  its  sides,  the  image  from  a 
glass  positive  was  projected  upon  a sensitive  plate.  A 
cliche,  enlarged  to  a quarter  life  size,  was  obtained  in  ten 
seconds.  The  same  operation  executed  with  a magnesium 
lamp  burning  two  ribbons  was  less  prompt  and  less  success- 
ful, while  the  illuminating  power  was  much  more  difficult 
to  regulate.  The  lamp  illuminating  the  camera  was  then 
placed  two  metres  distant  from  an  engraving,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  lenses  or  reflectors  a negative  was 
secured  in  five  seconds.  Finally,  a portrait  was  produced 
in  about  fourteen  seconds,  the  model  being  placed  about 
two  metres  from  the  lamp. 

According,  therefore,  to  those  repeated  experiments, 
the  investigators  estimate  that  the  light  is  superior,  so  far 
as  its  photogenic  power  is  concerned,  to  that  of  magne- 
sium ; that  it  is  twice  as  energetic  as  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lamp,  and  three  times  more  actinic  than  the  electric  light. 
M.  Stebbing  has  since  experimented  with  this  new  lamp, 
and  his  results  bear  out  those  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Ernest  Lacan. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCY  OF 
VARIOUS  BODIES.  AND  ON  THE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EFFECTS  OF  METALLIC  AND  OTHER 
SPECTRA  OBTAINED  BY  MEANS  OF  TI1E 
ELECTRIC  SPARK. 

BY  W.  A.  MILLER,  M.D.,  LL.D* 

03.  Olefiant  gas.—  Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obscrv 
ing  the  spectrum  of  this  gas,  owing  to  the  copious  deposition 
of  carbon  which  occurs  immediately  that  a curient  of  sparks 
is  transmitted.  The  nature  of  the  electrodes  employed 
sei  ms  to  exert  considerable  influence  upon  this  decompo- 
sition. It  is  extremely  intense  when  aluminum  electrodes 
are  use  1.  but  comparatively  slight  with  gold.  Observations 
made  when  gold  electrodes  were  employed  exhibited  a 
spectrum  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
carbonic  acid  or  of  carbonic  oxide. 

04.  Marsh-gas. — Sparks  pass  freely  in  this  gas.  The 
spectra  obtained  with  gold  and  copper  electrodes  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  same  metals  in  carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide.  A scanty  separation  of  carbon  occurs 
during  the  passage  of  the  spark.  This  is  particularly 
evident  when  copper  electrodes  are  us  d,  the  bluish  light  of 
the  metallic  spark  being  frequently  accompanied  by  reddish- 
yellow  scintillations ; the  deposition  of  finely  divided  car- 
bon upon  the  quartz  plate  on  the  side  of  the  gas-tube 
impairs  the  intensity  of  the  photograph. 

C5.  Cyanogen. — A difficulty  was  experienced  in  this  case 
also  in  obtaining  intense  photographs,  particularly  when 
silver  electrodes  were  employed  ; a rapid  deposition  of  a 
brown  matter,  probably  paracyanogen,  took  place  upon  the 
interior  of  the  tube.  When  copper  electrodes  were  used,  the 
lu  bt  of  the  spark  was  sometimes  of  an  intense  green,  at 
others  of  a pale  blue.  The  photograph  showed  the  parti- 
cular lines  due  to  caibou  as  well  as  those  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  special  lines  due  to  the  metallic  electrode  employed. 

GO.  Sulphurous  Add. — This  gas  offers  unusual  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  electric  sparks,  the  electrodes  requiring 
to  be  brought  very  close  to  each  other  before  the  dis- 
ruptive discharge  passed  freely.  This  difference  in  the 
power  of  different  gases  to  modi'y  the  striking  distance  has 
already  been  examined  by  Dr.  Faraday.f  A strong 

• Concluded  from  page  578. 
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spectrum  was  obtained  with  gold  wires ; it  terminated 
abruptly  at  1 13*5,  a single  spot  of  renewed  action  appearing 
at  143-0.  This  result  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  absorbent 
action  of  the  gas,  which  has  been  already  shown,  in  a 
former  section  ol  this  paper  (18),  to  be  one  of  the  least 
diactinic  of  gaseous  bodies.  la  this  form  of  experiment  the 
stratum  of  gas  traversed  by  the  rays  before  they  entered  the 
air  amounted  to  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

67.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. — This  gas  also  offers  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  It 
is  decomposed  by  the  spark  with  deposition  of  sulphur. 
When  gold  electrodes  are  used,  it  furnishes  lines  resembling 
those  of  the  same  metal  in  air.  With  silver  electrodes 
the  gas  was  decomposed  very  rapidly,  and  no  lines  were 
produced  beyond  113-5,  the  absorbent  action  of  the  gas 
being  strongly  manifested. 

68.  Ammonia. — Sparks  pass  in  this  gas  as  freely  as  in  air  ; 
the  spectrum  of  each  metal  is  the  same  as  in  nitrogen  ; no 
new  lines  are  visible  in  the  photograph.  Most  of  the 
atmospheric  lines  are  distinct. 

69.  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. — The  electric  sparks  pass  in 
this  gas  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  in  air.  The 
spectrum  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  produced  in  air, 
and  no  new  lines  are  apparent  in  the  photograph. 

70.  Nitrogen. — The  spectrum  of  this  gas,  when  gold  or 
platinum  electrodes  are  used,  commences  with  a pale  con- 
tinuous spectrum,  which  slowly  diminishes  in  intensity; 
this  continuous  spectrum  appears  to  increase  in  intensity 
with  the  volatility  of  the  metal,  being  well  marked  in  the 
case  of  magnesium,  sodium,  and  potassium  ; at  about  151 
it  terminates  abruptly.  The  spectrum  of  nitrogen  is  crossed 
between  96-5  and  100  by  two  strong  double  lines;  it 
shows  an  indistinct  line  at  108-5,  astrongoneat  110-5,  three 
feeble  lines  at  113-5,  J 18,  and  122,  a faint  band  at  138,  and 
another  at  150. 

71.  Oxyyen. — This  gas  was  obtained  from  black  oxide  of 
manganese  heated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  gave,  after 
purification  by  passing  through  a solution  of  caustic  soda, 
lines  identical  with  many  of  those  obtained  in  atmospheric 
air.  When  the  gas  contained  traces  of  carbouic  acid  the 
lines  due  to  the  compounds  of  carbon  were  distinctly  visible 
in  the  impressed  spectrum.  With  platinum  electrodes  and 
with  pure  oxygen,  a feeble,  nearly  continuous  spectrum 
extends  to  about  122-5;  it  also  contains  numerous  lines 
extending  as  far  as  142-5  j beyond  that,  the  impression  is 
more  feeble,  terminating  at  about  156,  The  principal  line3 
due  to  the  gas  are  the  following  : — A broad  line  about  100, 
then  two  faint  lines,  beyond  which,  at  101-5,  is  a double 
line;  a strong  complex  group  at  103-5;  a feebler  one  at 
105-5  ; one  rather  stronger  at  107'5;  a double  group  of 
considerable  strength  at  112;  another  stronger  at  114; 
between  116  and  119  is  a group  of  six  rather  faint  lines; 
after  this  there  are  no  prominent  lines  until  138-2  and 
141*5 ; at  153  is  a strong  compound  line,  and  beyond  this 
only  the  dotted  lines  of  platinum  are  seen. 

72.  Chlorine  aad  Hydrochloric  Acid  give  spectra  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  With 
platinum  points  these  spectra  terminate  by  an  abrupt  band 
at  156-5.  Their  most  marked  features  are  a strong  com- 
pound band  at  96  5,  and  one  still  more  marked  at  100; 
then  two  lines,  of  which  the  first  at  103  is  the  stronger, 
followed  by  two  others,  of  which  the  second  at  108-5  is  the 
stronger;  several  fainter  lines  follow  these  lines.  A group 
of  six  between  126  and  133,  the  most  marked  of  which  is  a 
broad  band  terminating  at  about  130.  Several  faint  lines 
intervene  between  this  and  another  broad  band  at  140, 
followed  by  several  others  less  distinctly  defined. 

I attempted  to  obtain  the  spectra  of  iodine  and  bromine 
by  employing  acurrentof  hydriodic  and  bydrobromic  acid  ; 
but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
maintain  a steady  current  of  sparks  through  these  gases, 
and  not  easy  to  keep  up  a continuous  current  of  the  pure 
and  dry  gases,  which  are  immediately  decomposed  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  spark,  with  extrication  of  dense 
fumes  of  iodine  or  of  bromine. 


Cffrmjranbfua. 

IMPROVED  TRIPOD  STAND. 

Dear  Sir, — I received  the  News  this  morning,  and  am 
glad  Mr.  Oakley  has  written  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
“ Improved  Tripod  Stand,”  because  he  has  removed  an  im- 
pression from  my  mind  which  was  an  unjust  one.  He  has 
not  borrowed  an  idea  from  me,  nor  I from  him. 

He  says  in  his  last  sentence,  “ The  bolts  in  my  stands 
have  large  heads,  and  under  the  fly-nut  is  fitted  a large 
brass  washer,”  &c.  This  proves  his  arrangement  is  not 
different  from  the  old  French  tripod  stand,  though  he  may 
have  improved  it  in  some  way.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite 
different  from  mine,  the  lower  or  sliding  portion  of  which 
consists  of  one  solid  piece  of  ash,  one  inch  wide  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  instead  of  the  double  continuation 
between  which  his  “ bolts”  must  work  ; and  in  this  differ- 
ence (mine  also  being  fixed  by  a screw  pressing  against  the 
sliding  part)  consists  my  invention,  or  improvement,  as  it 
enables  me  to  make  my  tripod  lighter,  stronger,  and  firmer. 
I have  never  seen  Mr.  Oakley’s  tripod,  or  I should  not  have 
troubled  you  on  the  subject. 

I must,  however,  state  that  I prefer  my  revolving  levelled 
block  (which  I think,  thus  applied,  also  new)  to  his  ball  and 
socket,  because  the  latter  would  necessitate  the  re-levelling 
of  the  camera  for  each  successive  plate  of  a series  in  taking  a 
latgo  panorama,  creating,  probably,  great  inexactness ; 
whereas,  I must  repeat,  my  camera  once  levelled  properly, 
the  block  is  always  level,  and  the  camera  only  requires  to  be 
turned  by  very  slightly  loosening  a screw  (between  two 
dowells),  which  fixes  the  camera  to  the  stand,  and  which  is 
tightened  again  when  the  new  point  of  view  has  been 
decided  on. 

The  objections  named  by  Mr.  Oakley  I have  not  foand 
in  practice,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  block  to  get 
out  of  order,  while  the  ball  and  socket  may  ; the  former, 
1 should  say,  being  also  much  less  expensive,  and  answer- 
ing admirably. 

Mr.  Oakley  has  misconstrued  the  cause  of  my  disappoint- 
ment. I was  not  annoyed  that  any  one  had  imitated  my 
legs,  but  that  any  oue  claimed  as  copyright  what  I supposed 
to  be  mine,  and  which  I wished  should  be  pro  bono  publico, 
as  I still  desire,  believing,  as  I do  now,  that  my  arrangement 
forms  no  part  of  Mr.  Oakley’s  copyright. 

I omitted  to  say  that  my  tall  legs  are  three  feet  five 
inches  long,  without  the  tripod  head  and  block,  altogether 
ljj  inch  above  them,  and  that  they  extend  to  exactly  seven 
feet  to  the  centre  of  the  grey  glass  of  a 10x8  horizontal 
camera  when  set  up. 

I think  your  remark  that  my  legs  “ admit  of  more 
extension”  than  Mr.  Oakley’s  will  be  found  correct— 
e.g.,  a four-foot  leg  may  be  extended,  perhaps,  to  about 
a foot  more  than  his  No.  2. 

I shall  not  trouble  you  any  further  on  the  subject,  and 
only  hope  that  the  discussion  may  have  done  some  good. 
— I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Catherston  Manor , Dorset,  Dec.  5lh.  T.  H.  Parkyns. 

PS. — It  is  important  that  the  two  dowells  act  so  as  to 
make  the  block  and  the  camera  really  one  (oxcept  for 
convenience  in  packing),  the  fixing  screw  passing  from  under 
the  wooden  tripod  head  through  the  block,  into  the  bottom 
board  ol  the  camera. — T.  H.  P. 


LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS. 

Sir, — I have  to  thank  you  for  the  note  appended  to  my 
letter  in  your  last  issue.  But  the  portrait  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was  in  truth  the  life- 
size  of  the  lady  represented,  viz.,  7£  inches  from  top  of 
forehead  to  bottom  of  chin. 

I think  the  general  disfavour  with  which  the  life-sized 
heads  shown  in  the  Crawshay  competition  have  been  received 
is  due  to  Mr.  Crawshay’s  having  drawn  the  hard  aud  fast 
line  as  to  size  in  inches,  instead  of  varying  life  size,  leaving 
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it  then  to  the  judges’  discretion.  We  might  then  have  had 
life-size  pictures  from  a child  with  head  of  6 or  inches, 
to  a man  with  head  of  8 inches.  As  it  was,  many  of  the 
female  heads  were  over  average  life-size,  and  therefore  bore 
the  appearance  of  exaggeration. — Faithfully  yours, 

H.  Stcart  Wortley. 


KENNETT’S  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  20th  of  November  Mr.  Aldridge 
complained  that  Mr.  Kennett  was  out  of  pocket  by  what  he 
called  " his  discovery,”  and  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  I ven- 
tured to  point  out  that  there  was  no  “discovery  ” as  regards 
Mr.  Kennett  in  the  making  of  a gelatine  emulsion,  and  that 
as  Mr.  Kennett  had  speculated  in  a patent  he  must  abide 
the  results  of  his  speculation,  and  I concluded  my  letter 
with  the  following  paragraph  : — “ He  is  indebted  to  other 
%vorkers  for  the  emulsion  itself,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should 
have  considered  this  before  attempting  to  take  a patent. 
That  the  patent  itself  is  not  sound  is  no  argument  one  way 
or  the  other."  In  your  issue  of  the  4th  December  Mr. 
Kennett  attacks  my  letter,  aud  I now  propose  to  answer  his 
attack.  He  asks  me  to  name  for  the  information  of  your 
readers  the  person  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  process 
he  has  patented,  and  he  further  goes  on  to  intimate  that  1 
have  accused  him  of  stealing  the  brains  of  those  persons  for 
his  own  benefit. 

I am  bound,  therefore,  in  self  defence  to  give  chapter  and 
verso  for  every  statement  I made  in  my  former  letter.  In 
order  that  you  may  see  how  completely  Mr.  Kennett  has 
stolen  the  brains  of  other  persons  for  his  own  benefit,  1 will 
ask  you  to  print  in  columns  side  by  side  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  photographic  press  and  Mr.  Kennett’s  own 
specification,  which  latter  I beg  your  readers  to  bear  in 
mind  is  dated  the  20th  November,  1873. 


Published  by  Dr.  It.  L.  Maddox, 
on  the  8th  Sept , 1871,  and  again 
ublished  on  the  Sth  Aug.,  1873. 
flirty  grains  of  Nelson’s  gelatine 
were  washed  in  cold  water,  then  left 
to  swell  for  several  hours,  when  all 
the  water  was  poured  off  and  the 
gelatine  set  in  a wide-mouthed  bottle, 
with  the  addition  of  four  drachms  of 
pure  water  and  two  small  drops  of 
aqua  regia,  and  then  placed  in  a 
basin  of  hot  water  for  solution.  Eight 
grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  dis- 
solved in  half  a drachm  of  pure 
water  were  now  added,  and  the  solu- 
tion stirred  gently.  Fifteen  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  were  next  dis- 
solved in  half  a drachm  of  water  in  a 
test  tube,  and  the  whole  taken  into 
the  dark  room,  when  the  latter  was 
added  to  the  former  slowly,  stirring 
the  mixture  the  whole  time  This 
gave  a fine  milky  emulsion,  and  was 
left  for  a little  while  to  settle. 


Extract  from  Mr.  Kennett’s  Speci- 
fication, 20th  Nor  , 1873,  No.  3782. 
My  said  improved  substance  or  com- 
pound consists  essentially  of  gelatine 
or  gelatinous  matter  in  combination 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  with  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  btomide  of  cad- 
mium, bromide  of  ammonium,  nr 
with  the  chloride  or  the  iodide  of 
either  of  these  salts  in  combination 
with  either  of  the  bromides  above 
specified.  In  making  the  said  com- 
pound I prefer  to  employ  the  follow- 
ing materials  and  process  : that  is  to 
say, I place  in  a dish  or  pan  of  porce- 
lain or  other  suitable  material  about 
one  pound  of  the  substance  known 
as  Nelson’s  gelatine,  or  other  suitable 
gi-laiinous  matter,  to  which  I add 
about  one  hundred  ounces  of  distilled 
water.  This  mixture  of  gelatine  aud 
water  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
three  hours  to  soften  the  gelatine, 
and  is  then  heated  by  a not  water 
bath  or  otherwise  until  the  gelatine 
is  thoroughly  dissolved.  1 then  add 
to  the  mixture  or  compounl  about 
eight  and  a quarter  ounces  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium  dissolved  in 
water,  and  which  must  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  gelatine  by 
stirring.  I then  incorporate  with  the 
said  compound,  while  stirring  the 
same,  eleven  aud  one-half  ounces  of 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  water. 
The  whole  of  the  above  operations 
must  be  effected  while  the  gelatine 
is  hot. 


Note  how  closely  Mr.  Kennett  follows  Dr.  Maddox,  even 
to  the  order  in  which  the  materials  are  added,  and  the 
“stirring.”  I think  the  above  two  extracts  are  sufficient 
answer  to  Mr.  Kennett  as  to  whose  brains  he  has  stolen 
with  regard  to  the  making  of  a gelatine  emulsion  ; but  Mr. 
Kennett  goes  further  in  his  specification  than  the  mere 
making  of  an  emulsion,  for,  as  I pointed  out  in  my  original 
letter,  he  patents  the  drying  of  the  gelatine  and  reducing  it 
to  a solid  substance  easy  of  carriage.  We  will  now  see  from 
whose  brains  he  has  stolen  this  idea. 


Published  on  the  14(A  Nov.,  1873,  by 

Mr.  J.  Johnston. 

To  make  the  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion,  put  half  the  gelatine  to  'be 
used  into  one  vessel,  and  the  other 
half  into  another  Now  pour  as 
much  bromide  of  cadmium  solution 
into  one  of  the  vessels,  and  as  much 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  (m-asured) 

Into  the  other,  as  will  cover  the  gela- 
tine. • • • 

When  the  gelatine  is  swelled  suffi- 
ciently, pour  the  solution  off,  and 
measure  ; by  that  means  the  quantity 
of  bromide  and  silver  taken  up  by 
the  gelatine  will  be  ascertained. 

Keep  the  bromide  in  excess  of  its 
equivalent  of  silver  by  adding  bro- 
mide solution  if  required.  Heat 
both  the  quantities  of  gelatine  until 
dissolved,  then  mix,  stirring  with  a 
glass  rod.  Let  it  stand  till  cold,  cut 
in  slices  with  a piece  of  thin  glass, 
and  wash  in  distilled  water  to  remove 
the  excess  ofbromide. 

Note  here,  again,  how  closely  Mr.  Kennett  follows  Mr. 
Johnston’s  words.  Does  this  make  it  sufficiently  clear  to 
your  readers  from  whose  brains  the  idea  was  stolen  of  re- 
ducing the  emulsion  to  a solid  compound,  thus  rendering  it 
easy  of  carriage  between  manufacturer  and  customer? 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Kennett’s  patent  the  following  is  the 
claim  he  makes  : — “ I claim  a substance  or  compound  for 
forming  photographic  emulsions,  which,  when  prepared  in 
a dry  or  solid  condition  as  herein  set  forth,  will  remain 
perfectly  good  and  fit  for  use  for  any  lequired  time.” 

Now,  sir,  the  extracts  you  have  printed  side  by  side  are, 
I think  you  will  admit,  ample  evidence  in  proof  that  Mr. 
Kennett  was  indebted  for  the  emulsion  itself,  and  the  idea 
of  reducing  it  to  a solid  material,  to  the  labours  of  others. 
When,  then,  Mr.  S.  S.  Young  talks  of  my  having  brought 
a vague  charge,  and  of  the  antipathy  of  a rival  manufac- 
turer, he  talks  of  what  he  does  not  understand.  The  charge 
is  now  no  longer  vague,  a«d  as  the  claim  made  in  the  patent 
is  for  the  “ substance  prepared  in  a solid  condition,”  the 
method  of  doing  which  I have  shown  was  published  seven 
days  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Kennett’s  patent,  the  whole 
patent  is  worthless,  and  any  rival  manufacturer  is  at  liberty 
to  make  dried  gelatine  pellicle,  if  anyoue  thinks  it  worth 
while. 

Mr.  Kennett,  in  his  letter  last  week,  says  he  has  numbers 
of  letters  thanking  him  for  placing  the  process  in  the 
writers’  hands,  and  on  this  I desire  to  say  a few  words. 
Mr.  Kennett  has  done  exactly  the  reverse.  The  processes 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  through  the  press 
by  Dr.  Maddox  and  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Kennett 
endeavoured  to  prevent  their  public  use  by  patenting  them. 

Now  I freely  admit  the  great  value  of  patents  to  protect 
inventions;  in  photography  they  have  done  great  good,  for 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  capital  to  have  been 
found  to  bring  the  carbon  printing  and  Woodburytype  to 
their  present  successful  development  had  they  not  been 
protected;  but  when  I find  anyone  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Kennett,  whose  name  has  been  hitherto  unknown  in  photo- 
graphy, going  to  the  Patent  Office  and  taking  a patent  for, 
possibly,  valuable  commercial  matter  which  had  attracted 
his  attention  in  the  press  the  week  before  (for  bear  in  mind 
Mr.  Johnson’s  paper  was  published  November  14th,  and 
Mr.  Kennett’s  patent  taken  November  20th),  and  thus 
endeavouring  to  seal  up  a process  that  is  really  public 
property,  I strongly  object,  and  I call  on  the  photographic 
brotherhood  to  say  whether  such  conduct  is  not  worthy  of 
condemnation.  My  note-book  shows  that  on  Monday, 
November  17th,  I prepared,  aud  brought  into  a solid  and 
dry  condition,  a lot  of  gelatine  emulsion  for  experimental 
purposes — some  of  it  has  remained  good  to  this  day;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  for  a patent,  dated  November  20th,  to 
prevent  anyone  doing  the  same. 

In  fact,  the  process  is  perfectly  open,  and  the  Liverpool, 
or  any  other  Company,  are  free  to  make  pellicle  without  let 
or  hindrance,  Messrs.  Kennett  and  Aldridge  notwith- 
standing.— Yours,  &c.,  A Worker. 


At  this  stage  of  the  process  the 
said  compound  or  emulsion  will  con- 
tain free  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
nitrate  of  potassa,  which  must  be 
eliminated,  and  which  I eliminate  as 
follows  : — I pour  the  emulsion  into 
g’assor  porcelain  dishes  to  the  depth 
rf  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  let 
It  stand  long  enough  to  become  cold. 
I then  remove  it  from  the  dishes,  and 
cut  it  in  small  strips  and  wash  it 
with  many  changes  of  water,  or  in 
running  water,  until  the  free  salts 
are  all  dissolved  out.  I then  dry  or 
desiccate  the  substance  or  compound 
to  render  it  capable  of  preservation 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  therefore 
fully  accomplish  the  object  of  my 
invention. 
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Dear  Sir, — In  your  journal  of  Nov.  20th  appeared  a 
short  letter  of  mine,  in  confirmation  of  that  of  a corres- 
pondent signing  himself  “ A Portrait  Painter.”  In  that 
letter  I ventured  to  give  Mr.  Kennettsome  advice,  for  which 
I am  responsible,  and  which,  of  course,  my  friend  Mr.  K. 
is  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not,  as  he  thinks  best.  In  the 
News  of  last  week  appeared  a letter  signed  ‘‘  A Dry  Plate,” 
and  containing  so  much  personal  abuse  of  myself,  that  I 
cannot  allow  it  wholly  to  pass,  at  the  same  time  that  1 must 
decline  to  enter  iuto  a controveisy  of  the  sort  with  an 
anonymous  writer.  As  “A  Dry  Plate”  appears  to  have 
such  strong  feelings  on  the  subject,  let  him  back  them  up 
with  his  name:  I shall  then  know  how  to  answer  him.  1 
dislike  stabbing  in  the  dark,  and  have  an  equal  autipathy 
to  fencing  with  a shadow. 

“ Give  me  but  light,  and  let  me  see  my  foes, 

I’ll  bravely  fight,  though  Jove  himself  oppose. ” 

There  is  one  assertion,  however,  in  the  letter  of  “A  Dry 
Plate  ” that  I cannot  pass  without  contradiction.  Your 
correspondent  affects  to  be  very  particular  about  the  date  of 
my  previous  letters,  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that  1 intro- 
duced the  pellicle  six  months  ago.  Now,  as  Mr.  Kennett 
read  a paper,  and  exhibited  both  negatives  and  prints  at  the 
Technical  Exhibition  of  Nov.,  1873,  notices  of  his  prepara- 
tion having  previously  appeared  iu  the  journals,  it  is 
evident  that  “ A Dry  Plate”  has  allowed  his  imagination  to 
totally  overpower  his  memory,  or  else  is  in  the  habit  of 
writing  what  first  comes  into  his  fingers. — Yours  truly, 

R.  W.  Aldridge. 


grflttttmtgs  of  Soriefifs. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Conduit  Street  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  December  8th,  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.,  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  a previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society  : Messrs.  E.  A.  Coe,  Joseph  Gale,  and  W.  Pitt. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  as  all  the  officers  would  go  out 
of  office,  it  would  be  necessary  for  members  next  month  to 
nominate  a completely  new  staff,  President,  Vice-  Presidents,  all 
the  members  of  Council,  and  Treasurer,  for  election  according  to  the 
rules  at  the  annual  meeting  in  February. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  under  what  rules  the  Council  was  proceeding. 
The  rules  brought  forward  during  the  year  had  never  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Society ; he  himself  had  protested  against  them 
being  passed  at  a small  meeting  in  the  dog  days,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  they  would  require  considerable  revision. 

The  Secretary,  referring  to  the  minute-hook,  said  that  the 
laws  had  been  duly  passed,  Mr.  Hughes’  motion  to  postpone  their 
adoption  did  not  meet  with  a seconder.  Until  the  annual  meeting 
— when  modifications  might  be  made— the  Council  could  act  upon 
no  rules  but  those  then  passed. 

Mr.  Hart  made  a few  remarks  on  the  want  of  some  proper 
place  to  keep  the  books  and  pictures  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Mundy’s  paper  on  “ Photography  in  New  Zealand  ” was 
then  read,  and  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  by  means  of  the 
sciopticon  of  many  fine  New  Zealand  views,  especially  illustrating 
the  extensive  geyser  system.  Mr.  Mundy  described  the  views,  and 
Messrs.  Bool  took  charge  of  the  lanterns. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the 
President,  Dr.  Thomson,  R.N.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  ordinary  members  : — 
Messrs.  James  Steele,  W.  Hurin,  W.  Haldane,  John  Dick,  R.  C. 
Paterson,  Andrew  Smart,  John  A.  Leechman,  James  Mill,  and  Ex- 
Bailie  Wilson. 

This  was  the  most  largely  attended  of  any  ordinary  meeting 
since  the  formation  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  a number  of  members  had  intimated 
their  intention  of  contributing  photographs  for  distribution 

by  lot  amongst  the  members  present  at  each  meeting  throughout 


the  session,  in  the  manner  found  so  successful  two  years  ago  ; and 
laid  on  the  table  some  fifteen,  for  that  night,  the  joint  contribution 
of  himself  and  the  President. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  first  three 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association, 
and  stated  that  he  had  had  several  communications  from  the 
Secretary  of  that  young  society.  He  said  that  from  the  journals 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  doing  the  work  of  the  society  in 
a very  workman-like  way,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would 
make  it  a great  success.  An  interesting  feature  in  their  journal 
was  the  giving  iu  each  number  a specimen  print  by  one  or  other 
of  the  various  carbon  processes.  The  specimen  in  No.  3,  a photo- 
autotypie,  was  a little  gem  that  did  credit  both  to  the  photo- 
grapher and  the  printer.  The  same  number,  he  might  say, 
contained  a mu/tum  in  parvo  resume'  of  carbon  printing,  from 
Mungo  Ponton  downwards,  from  which,  as  Edinburgh  men,  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  that  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  real 
foundation  of  permanent  printing  was  laid  in  their  own  city. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  Belgian  Photographic  Association,  and 
to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  success  which  had  already 
attended  their  efforts  in  the  formation  of  the  society. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Bashford  then  read  a paper,  “ The  Spirit  of  the 
Journals”  (see  page  591).  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  stated 
that  it  was  not  until  he  saw  the  billet  that  he  knew  so  much  work 
had  been  laid  upon  him,  as  he  understood  that  another  gentleman 
had  undertaken  the  work.  As  it  would  not  do  for  one  who  had 
been  honoured  by  a seat  at  the  council  board  to  set  a bad  example, 
he  had  done  the  best  he  could,  although,  as  he  had  been  called 
on  to  distil  the  “ Spirit  of  the  Journals  ’ with  only  a few  hours 
allowed  for  fermentation,  they  must  not  expect  anything  but  an 
unsatisfactory  distillate. 

The  President,  Mr.  W.  Neilson.  and  others,  complimented 
Mr.  Bashford  on  his  paper,  and  hoped  he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  elected  permanent  distiller  to  the  Society,  assuring  him  that, 
judging  by  the  quality  of  the  spirit  produced,  the  fermentation 
had  been  complete. 

Dr.  Dickson  wished  to  call  attention  totheimthol  of  seeing 
stercoscopically  without  a stereoscope,  noticed  by  Mr.  Bashford. 
He  said  that  Dr.  Nicol  had  taught  him  to  do  this  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  for  some  time  he  had  amused  himself  by  examining 
the  pictures  in  shop  windows  in  that  way.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  a rather  unexpected  and  disagreeable  result  had 
followed  the  practice — a serious  case  of  astigmation,  from  which 
he  still  continued  to  suffer.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  had  ever  since 
that  time  seen  all  objects  double,  unless  when  he  corrected  the 
fault  in  his  eye  by  suitable  lenses.  It  was  the  opinion  of  oculists 
generally  that  astigmation  Was  always  congenital,  and  never 
made  its  appearance  accidentally  ; but  his  case  was  a very  striking 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Ho  could  not,  of  course,  say  that  the 
astigmation  had  been  caused  by  the  squinting,  but  he  thought  it 
right  to  mention  the  circumstance,  as  it  might  possibly  attract  the 
attention  of  those  interested  iu  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ross  agreed  with  almost  every  word  that  Mr.  Bashford  had 
said,  but  especially  with  his  remarks  regarding  the  so-called 
Rembrandt  effects.  He  was  sure  that  if  that  painter  were  to 
revisit  the  earth,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  hear  his  name  connected 
with  such  trash.  He  was  sure  that  the  old  style  of  lighting  was 
in  every  way  much  better. 

Mr.  Bashford  then  read  another  paper  on  “ An  Unsuspected 
Cause  of  Spots  on  Carte-de-Visite  and  Cabinet  Photographs  ” 
(see  page  592),  and  handed  round  a number  of  cabinet-mounts, 
on  which,  although  there  was  nothing  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  point  of  the  finger,  when  rubbed  across  the  surface,  became 
coated  with  a dark  but  shining  metallic  bronze. 

Mr.  Turnbull  then  read  a paper  on  The  Photometric  Value  of 
Different  Lights  Used  in  the  Lantern  ” (see  page  589).  and 
exhibited  an  improved  lamp  for  burning  paraffin  oil,  showing  at 
the  same  time  a number  of  pictures  by  means  of  a lantern  lighted 
with  the  lamp.  The  lamp  is  an  improved  form  of  one  exhibited 
before  the  Society  last  year,  and  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
that  used  in  the  sciopticon,  the  object  being,  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  wick,  to  get  rid  of  the  shadow  which  passes  perpendicularly 
across  the  screen,  and  to  give  a whiter  and  more  brilliant  light 
than  the  sciopticon  lamp. 

Dr.  Niuol  was  glad  that  Mr.  Turnbull  still  continued  his  ex- 
periments with  a determination  to  improve  the  lantern  lamp. 
Although  he  did  not  hope  that  it  would  ever  equal  the  lime 
light  for  the  purpose,  there  were  many  cases  where  it  would  be 
really  of  more  value.  Many  a pleasant  evening  could  be  spent 
with  a few  friends  over  a number  of  pictures  in  circumstances 
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where  the  latter  was  altogether  out  of  the  question,  but  in  which 
such  an  arrangement  as  Mr.  Turnbull  was  labouring  to  perfect 
would  be  invaluable. 

Mr.  Ross  could  noc  say  that  he  was  at  all  satisfied  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  lamp  ; the  light  was,  he  thought,  a little  better, 
but  there  was  a want  of  steadiness  which  was  very  objectionable, 
and  the  images  of  the  three  flames  on  the  screen  were  really 
worse  than  the  shadow  from  the  original  lamp.  He  must  say  he 
liked  the  seiopticon  better. 

Mr.  Turnbull  said,  in  reply,  that  the  lamp  had  been  shown  to 
very  great  disadvantage.  He  discovered  only  when  he  came  into 
the  room  that  the  lantern  would  not  admit  of  the  lamp  being 
turned  to  the  angle  at  which  the  shadow  was  got  rid  of,  and  that 
the  lens  would  not  screw  into  the  flange,  and  had  to  be  held  in  the 
hand.  From  exhaustive  experiments,  he  knew  that  the  lamp  was 
much  superior  to  that  with  the  double  wick,  both  in  colour  and 
brightness,  and  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  showing  such 
to  bo  the  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  membors. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Bashford,  Mr.  Turnbull,  and 
the  donors  of  the  pictures  distributed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  in  the  Cafe'  Royal  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  ult.,  the  President,  Dr.  Thomson, 
in  the  chair,  and  Dr.  John  Nicol  (in  the  absence  of  the  Vice- 
presidents)  croupier.  Mr.  William  Anderson,  a member  of  the 
society,  who  had  recently  succeeded  Mr.  Nieve  as  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  served  up  a most  capital  dinner,  which  was  done  ample 
justice  to,  and  the  members  present,  of  whom  there  were  a large 
number,  spent  a very  pleasant  evening.  After  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  several  conuected  with 
photography  and  kindred  subjects  were  heartily  responded  to. 
The  intervals  were  filled  up  with  songs,  recitations,  and  pleasant 
conversation,  which  was  kept  up  till  a late  hour,  when  the  party 
separated  with  a strong  expression  of  opinion  that  such  meetings 
might  be  very  profitably  held  more  than  once  a year. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
the  30th  ult.,  at  Leuchter’s  Rooms,  Iregate.  Bradford,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gouon  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  it  was 
decided  to  hold,  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  in  November  of 
each  year,  and  to  constitute  the  existing  meeting  the  first  of  the 
session  1874-5. 

The  officers  were  therefore  re-elected  as  follows  : — President — 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gough.  Treasure i — Mr.  Rogerson.  Secretaries — 

Messrs.  Crosthwaite  and  Holgate.  Committee — Messrs.  Greaves, 
Rogerson,  Sacks,  and  Burrow,  with  power  to  add  three  additional 
members  to  their  number. 

The  meeting  then  devoted  its  attention  to  drawing  up  a code 
of  bye-laws,  which  will  be  printed,  and  a copy  issued  to  each 
member  on  his  entrance. 

The  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  new  members  first 
claimed  attention,  and  led  to  a somewhat  animated  discussion. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  be  admitted  by  ballot,  and  that  one 
black  ball  in  five  shall  exclude,  the  ballot  to  take  place  at  the 
meeting  following  that  at  which  the  member  shall  have  been 
proposed. 

The  Chairman  suggested,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  the  case  of 
any  member  committing  any  immoral  or  illegal  offence,  it  was 
desirable  that  there  should  exist  in  the  members’  hands  the 
power  to  expel  any  such  member  from  the  Society.  In  order  to 
effect  this  in  the  least  objectionable  manner,  any  member  having 
any  such  complaint  against  any  other  member  shall  place  a 
written  statement  in  the  question  box  ; it  shall  be  discussed  at  the 
next  general  meeting,  and  a majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be 
sufficient  to  expel. 

The  question  of  election  of  officers  also  gave  rise  to  consider- 
able expression  of  opinion,  and  after  much  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  three  of  the  committee  shall  retire  annually  in 
rotation,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  year ; 
that  the  President  shall  be  elected  annually,  but  he  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election  for  one  year,  but  shall  not  hold  office  for 
more  than  two  years  successively. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  the  Society  should  hold  an 
annual  exhibition  of  photographic  productions,  and  that  prizes 
should  be  offered  for  competition  ; that  a competent  and  acknow- 
ledged art-critic  should  be  employed  to  report  on  the  artistic 
qualities  of  the  works  exhibited ; and  a committee  of  gentlemen 
of  known  photographic  ability  should  report  on  their  merit 
photographically. 

Mr.  Wormald  (Leeds)  entirely  agreed  with  the  Chairman’s 


remark,  but  considered  it  necessary  that  each  exhibitior  should 
be  required  to  furnish  a written  guarantee  that  his  exhibited  work 
was  his  own  bond  fide  production. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  was  a necessary  requisition 
from  each  competitor. 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  decided  to  give  the  matter 
consideration  at  a future  meeting. 

The  Secretary  then  received  subscriptions  from  between  twenty 
and  thirty  members,  and  over  twenty  new  members  were  ad- 
mitted. 

Messrs.  G.  \V.  Simpson,  of  the  News,  and  J.  Traill  Taylor,  of 
The  British  Journal,  were  unanimously  elected  honorary  mem- 
bers ; and,  after  a few  further  observations,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  28th  instant,  at 
7.30,  in  the  same  rooms,  when  a lantern  exhibition  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Manley,  of  Brighouse,  at  which  entertainment  all  gentle- 
men interested  in  photographic  matters  will  receive  a hearty 
welcome. 


in  tfre  StuMa. 

Kennett’s  Pellicle. — Mr.  Konnett,  referring  to  an  answer 
to  a correspondent  in  our  last,  mentions  that  the  pellicle  should 
be  placed  iu  cold  water  to  soak,  and  in  half-an-hour  place  the 
bottle  containing  it  in  hot  water.  The  printed  instructions 
are  precise  and  detailed  in  their  guidance. 

M.  Lambert’s  Mode  of  Finishing  Negatives.— Mr.  S. 
Fry  informs  us  that  he  has  tried  the  mode  of  finishing  nega- 
tives described  in  our  article  on  Lamberttype,  and  finds  it 
admirable  in  result,  and  very  easy  in  application. 

The  Price  of  Enlargemhnts. — A curious  case  was  heard 
at  the  Shoreditch  Couuty  Court  on  the  1st  inst.,  which  aroso  from 
the  defendant  refusing  to  pay  a balance  which  the  plaintiff 
alleged  was  duo  to  him  on  account  of  work  done.  Tho  plaintiff 
was  a Mr.  W.  \V.  Roberts,  of  195,  Kingsland  Road,  and  the 
defendant  was  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  photographer,  of  146,  Kingsland- 
Road.  It  appears  from  what  the  plaintiff  stated  that  Mr.  Perrin 
employed  him  to  enlarge  three  pictures,  for  which  he  agreed  to 
pay  him  8s.  each,  and  that  he  bad  paid  10s.  on  account.  This 
summons  was  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  balance 
of  14s.  Tho  defendant  stated  that  on  Saturday,  the  2Gth  of 
September,  he  took  three  small  pictures  to  tho  plaintiff,  and 
asked  him,  as  he  was  very  ill,  it  he,  the  plaintiff,  would  enlarge 
them,  which  he  agreed  to  do  for  3s.  each.  The  defendant  went 
over  for  the  pictures,  and  put  down  half-a-sovereign,  expecting 
the  plaintiff  to  give  him  tho  Is.  change,  instead  of  which  he 
said  defendant  agreed  to  pay  him  8s.  each  for  the  pictures 
and  after  some  further  dispute  plaintiff  said  he  would  give  a 
receipt,  which  he  did  by  writing  on  apiece  of  paper,  “ Received 
on  account,  10s.”  He  did  not  hear  any  moro  from  plaintiff  for 
some  time,  until  he  sent  him  a bill  demanding  the  14s.  ba’anco, 
which  he  refused  to  pay.  The  defendant  called  Mr.  W.  Mun- 
yard,  who  stated  that  2s.  each  would  have  been  a fair  price, 
and  referred  the  Judge  to  the  trade  advertisements  in  the 
Photographic  News,  to  show  that  what  he  stated  was  cor- 
rect. The  Judge  finished  the  case  by  deciding  it  in  favour  of 
the  defendant. — Hackney  Press. 

Fire  in  a Studio  in  Manchester. — Some  days  ago  a firo 
broke  out  about  half-past  six  on  the  premises  occupied  by  Mr. 
Baum,  photographer,  St.  Ann’s  Square,  after  they  had  been 
closed  for  tho  night.  On  the  arrival  of  the  firemen  and  engines, 
under  Mr.  Tozer,  flames  were  bursting  out  of  the  windows,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  had  made  considerable  havoc  on  the  top 
floor.  Two  jets  of  water  were  brought  into  play,  and  after  an 
hour’s  work  the  fire  was  extinguished,  but  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  leave  a fireman  with  a hand-pump  in  charge  of  the 
premises  for  the  night.  In  addition  to  tho  damage  done  in 
Mr.  Baum’s  rooms,  the  other  parts  of  tho  buildings  and  their 
contents  suffered  slightly  from  the  copious  deluge  of  water. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  While  the  brigade  were 
engaged  in  St.  Ann’s  Square,  they  received  notice  of  a third 
fire  at  Messrs.  Capes  and  Dunn’s  sale  room,  Albert  Square. 
Mr.  Tozer  despatched  three  of  his  men  to  the  place,  and  they 
found  a beam  on  the  ground  floor  in  flames,  which  they  soon 
extinguished.  The  cause  of  the  lire  was  the  beam’s  proximity 
to  the  fireplace. 

Exchange  of  Umbrellas. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  an  exchange  of  umbrellas  was  uninten- 
tionally made  in  tho  council  room.  Any  gentleman  whose 
umbrella  was  taken  will  hear  of  it  on  writing  to  tho  Editor  of 
this  Journal. 
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The  “Year-Book  of  Photography  for  187o — We  have  again 
to  thank  many  correspondents  for  valuable  and  interesting  con- 
tributions to  our  forthcoming  Annual.  As  the  time  has  arrived 
when  all  copy  must  pass  into  the  printer’s  hands  in  order  to  avoid 
disappointing  delays,  we  would  urge  those  friends  who  have  not  yet 
sent  in  their  contributions,  to  oblige  us  by  forwarding  them  at 
once. 

Captain  Stretton. — An  ordinary  portrait  lens  with  central  stop 
will  give  you  straight  lines ; but  you  must  remember  that  a largo 
angle  always  involves  the  use  of  asmall  stop,  and  consequent  long 
exposure.  To  effect  what  you  require,  you  must  necessarily 
experiment  to  find  the  best  compromise  between  length  of  exposure 
and  extent  of  angle.  You  will  find  a decided  difference  between 
keeping  the  plate  for  a time  and  then  exposing,  and  exposing  first 
and  then  keeping  the  plate  for  the  same  time.  In  the  latter  case, 
you  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  find  the  image  on  a wet 
plate  gradually  disappear  during  long  keeping.  The  negatives 
duly  arrived  (one  broken),  and  well  illustrate  your  remarks. 

Appreciator. — The  best  commercial  enlargements  are  made  in 
various  ways ; but,  as  a rule,  all  the  best  work  at  the  present  day 
is  by  processes  resembling  each  other.  It  is  generally  recognized 
now  that  a better  result  is  obtained  from  an  enlarged  negative  than 
from  a developed  enlargement  on  paper.  A direct  enlargement  by 
the  solar  camera  on  paper  is  probably  as  fine  as  anything  which 
can  be  produced ; but  this  requires  continuous  strong  sunlight 
during  an  hour  or  two,  and  this  cannot  be  secured  during  winter 
in  this  country.  Enlarged  collodion  prints  transferred  to  paper 
are  often  very  fine;  but,  whilst  possessing  great  delicacy,  they 
often  lack  vigour.  A good  transparency  from  a good  negative 
will  generally  give  a good  enlarged  negative,  from  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  results  can  be  produced.  The  enlargements  issued 
by  the  Autotype  Company  are  produced  in  this  way,  the  trans- 
parency being  made  on  carbon  tissue  2.  There  is  no  book  on  the 
subject  of  enlargement.  3.  In  developing  the  large  plates  to  which 
we  referred,  M.  Lambert  had  a quart  jug  full  of  the  iron  solution, 
and  by  one  skillful  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  threw  the  contents  so 
as  to  cover  the  plate  at  once.  4.  Wooden  baths  or  dishes  for  use 
with  silver  solutions,  or  any  photographic  solutions,  should  be 
first  thoroughly  varnished  two  or  three  times,  finishing  either  with 
shellac  varnish,  or  a mixture  of  collodion  and  linseed  oil. 

H.  Symonds. — We  do  not  know  of  any  agent  for  Obornetter’s  paper 
in  this  country.  Wo  believe  that  Mr.  Bruce  obtains  it  direct  from 
the  maker,  and  you  can  probably  do  the  same  by  writing  to  Herr 
Obernetter,  photographer,  Munich. 

No  Name  (Whitehaven). — A correspondent  sends  us  a letter  refer- 
ring  to  one  of  the  secret  processes  advertised  for  sale,  and  pointing  | 
out  that  the  alleged  secret  has  really  been  published  in  the 
journals.  Possibly  it  has  more  than  once,  as  have  many  alleged 
secrets.  It  is  also  probable  that  such  processes  have  been  worked 
out,  verified,  or  modified,  and  some  systematic  or  trustworthy  form 
given  to  them  by  the  advertisers ; and  this  is  often  worth  some- 
thing, if  not  worth  all  the  amount  charged.  One  of  the  most 
successful  and  skillful  English  photographers  once  wrote:  “ I do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a secret  in  conneetion  with  photography 
in  existence  which  has  not  been  published  in  the  News  ; ” but, 
he  added,  it  was  often  a secret  to  the  reader  which  out  of  many 
processes  to  select.  Thus,  in  reference  to  enlarging,  enamelling, 
pre-lighting,  keeping  the  bath  in  order,  &c.,  probably  all  the 
information  inexistence  is  to  bo  found  in  the  News;  but  the 
vendors  of  secrets  are  able  often  to  say : “Very  true;  but,  having 
tried  the  whole,  I can  sell  the  special  process  which  is  most  effi- 
cient, and  save  you  the  trouble  of  trying  a dozen  to  find  which  is 
the  best.”  At  any  rate,  in  purchasing  secrets  the  buyer  must 
remember  the  motto,  caveat  emptor.  A “pig  in  a poke”  may  bo 
worth  all  the  money  asked.  The  purchaser,  of  course,  takes  a 
risk,  and  if  ho  is  content  to  take  the  risk  beforehand,  we  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  complain  afterwards. 

A Rubie. — Blisters  in  albumenixed  prints  arise  from  various  causes. 
If  you  have  read  the  Photographic  News  carefully  during  the 
past  year,  you  will  have  found  it  the  subject  of  frequent  considera- 
tion. As  a rule,  the  most  highly  albumenized  papers  are  most 
subject  to  this  defect.  We  can  only  here  briefly  indicate  some  of 
the  causes  and  remedies.  Floating  the  paper  a short  time  on  the 
silver  bath,  so  that  the  film  of  albumen  is  not  coagulated  right 
through  is  a frequent  cause;  the  use  of  a decidedly  alkaline  toning 
bath  is  an  occasional  cause;  the  transference  of  the  print  from  the 
dense  solution  of  hyposulphite  into  plain  water,  is  a frequent  cause. 
Floating  sufficiently  long  on  ihe  silver  bath  is  a remedy ; immers- 
ing the  print  in  strong  alcohol  is  a remedy  ; the  use  of  less  highly 
albumenized  paper  is  a remedy;  the  use  of  a neutral  toning  bath 
a remedy  ; immersing  the  print  in  a solution  of  salt  and  water 
somewhat  less  dense  than  this  hypo  bath  after  fixing  before 
immersing  in  plain  water  is  a romedv,  each  of  the  remedies  meet- 
ing some  special  condition.  You  will  find  somo  information  on 
the  subject  in  our  forthcoming  Year  Book. 


1S74. — The  “ Instructions”  you  have  purchased  seem  to  be  meagre 
enough ; but  such  hints  as  there  are  seem  to  be  pretty  good.  2. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  mounting  enamelled  prints  than  strong 
hot  glue;  but  tho  glue  must  be  good,  used  very  hot,  and  with  as 
little  water  as  possible.  So  used  it  is  generally  very  tenacious.  In 
some  cases  the  print  is  mounted  on  a soft  thick  paper,  previous  to 
mounting  on  the  card,  and  this  is  efficient  and  effective.  3.  We 
have  published  full  details  as  to  producing  enamelled  surfaces 
several  times.  The  best  hint  we  can  give  you,  is  to  recommend 
perseverance  and  care.  The  fact  that  you  succeed  sometimes,  and 
fail  other  times  suggests  rather  that  you  as  yet  lack  experience, 
than  that  your  method  is  defective. 

S.  S.  Y’oung. — There  are  three  associations  of  photographers  in 
London.  The  Photographic  Society,  often  called  the  Parent  Society, 
from  being  the  earliest ; the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
and  the  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  In  the  first,  tho 
subscription  is  a guinea  annually,  with  a guinea  entrance  fee. 
The  meetings  are  held  monthly  during  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
it  publishes  a journal  of  proceedings  during  those  months,  which 
members  receive,  and  it  holds  exhibitions  annually,  to  which 
members  are  admitted.  The  South  London  subscription  is  half  a 
guinea  annually,  it  also  holds  meetings  and  distributes  presenta- 
tion prints.  The  Amateur  Photographic  Association  holds  no 
meetings,  and  publishes  no  journals  : its  subscription  is  a guinea 
per  annum,  for  which  certain  prints  are  received.  You  will  find 
further  details  of  this  in  the  advertising  pages  of  our  Y'ear-Book. 
In  the  two  first,  you  must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  members, 
before  election.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  niding  you  when  you 
have  made  your  selection. 

F.  H.  Wokslky  Benison. — The  papers  havo  been  forwarded, 
you  will  find  the  article  is  on  his  general  mode  of  printing  on 
collodio-chloride  p iper.  The  black  tones  depend  on  the  conditions 
of  deep  toning  described  in  our  last. 

II.  H.  Andrews. — The  muffle  used  in  enamelling  is  made  of  fire 
clay.  It  is  something  like  a draining  tile  closed  up  at  one  end, 
and  with  a flit  bottom.  It  is  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  admits  of 
fire  being  placed  all  round  it — top,  bottom,  arid  sides — and  so 
forming  a chamber  uniformly  heated.  It  is,  of  course,  open  in 
front  to  permit  the  enamel  to  be  introduded  for  burning.  The 
muffle  itself  is  not  necessarily  a costly  thing  ; but  you  must  also 
have  a good  and  suitable  furnace.  A strong,  steady,  and  controll- 
able heat  is  of  vital  importance  in  firing  enamels.  There  are 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  much  experience  to  be  gained — 
even  with  good  appliances — in  order  to  produce  the  highest  results, 
and  we  fear  that  little  good  will  be  effected  by  anything  of  a 
makeshift  character. 

II.  S. — You  may  use  a view  lens  for  the  purpose,  but  the  exposuro 
will  be  much  increased.  AVc  should  prefer  a half  or  whole-plate 
portrait  lens  under  the  circumstances. 

A Subscriber. — Wherever  a formula  instructs  you  to  take  so  many 
parts,  it  leaves  you  at  perfect  liberty  to  interpret  the  word  “ parts  ” 
by  grains,  or  drachms,  or  ounces,  Ac.,  just  as  you  may  require  to 
make  a small  or  a large  quantity.  For  instance,  in  the  formula 
you  mention,  suppose  you  take  the  parts  us  drachms : you  will 
have  100  drachms  or  124  ounces  of  alcohol,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  lac,  and  four  ounces  each  of  resin  and  turpentine.  We  may 
remark  in  passing  that  the  proportion  of  lac  seems  to  us  to  be  very 
excessive.  2.  It  depends  upon  whether  you  uso  tho  common 
carbonate  of  soda,  containing  in  its  composition  ten  equivalents 
of  water,  or  tho  purer  and  drier  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  you  uso 
the  common  commercial  cirbonate  of  soda,  you  may  add  40  grains 
to  each  ounce  of  the  solution.  About  37  would  serve,  but  it  is 
better  to  use  it  a little  in  excess.  Of  tho  drier  bicarbonate  about 
20  grains  to  each  ounce. 

Brighton. — In  the  plan  of  which  you  send  us  diagram  you  will 
find  it  best  to  place  the  background  at  the  south  end  marked  1), 
slightly  slanting  towards  the  window. 

J.  Turnley. — Thanks.  Washing  prints  in  water  containing  car- 
bonates or  chlorides  prior  to  toning  is  very  apt  to  produce  a white 
powder  film  on  the  surface  of  the  print,  which,  if  left  undisturbed, 
is  apt  to  interfere  wirh  toning.  The  tendency  to  this  white  deposit 
is  increased  by  allowing  the  prints  to  rest  soaking  in  the  water. 
It  may  be  prevented  by  using  distilled  water  for  the  first  washing, 
to  remove  fiee  nitrate  from  the  surface.  Its  formation  may  be 
checked  by  giving  a hasty  rinse,  keeping  the  prints  in  motion 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  at  rest,  soaking  in  the  water. 
We  generally  consider  a hasty  rinse  sufficient.  A clean  sponge  is 
the  best  for  removing  such  deposit  when  it  is  present.  All  the 
rints  sent  have  very  good  qualities ; they  are  clean,  delicate,  and 
rilliant,  and  without  technical  blemish.  No.  3 is  the  best ; but 
in  vignette  work  a portion  of  a chair-back  is  better  not  shown. 
In  No.  1,  the  points  of  the  chair-back,  appear  to  start  fiom  each 
shoulder.  These  minor  defects  are  the  m#re  apparent,  because 
the  work  generally  is  of  high-class  character.  Your  lens  docs 
not  give  quite  sufficient  depth  of  focus  without  a somewhat 
smaller  stop.  In  Nos.  1 and  2 the  hair  rapidly  runs  out  of  focus. 
Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AND  OUT  OF  TIIE  STUDIO. 
Why  the  Son’s  Disc  Appears  Larger  on  the  Horizon — 

Publishing  Paintings  by  Means  ok  Photography— 
Mr.  Thomson’s  Eastern  Pictures — The  Sun’s  Rays 

in  Water. 

Why  the  Sun's  Disc  appears  Larg • r on  the.  Horizon.  — 
The  Transit  of  Venus  week  reminds  us  of  an  incident 
relating  to  photo-astronomy  which  may  be  interesting  to 
those  even  who  do  not  make  the  heavenly  bodies  their 
especial  study.  “ IIow  large  is  the  apparent  size  of  the  sun 
or  the  moon  V”  is  a question  frequently  asked.  Some  will  say 
that  the  sun  is  about  the  size  of  a cheese  plate,  and  when 
they  hold  the  latter  in  their  hands  by  way  cf  instituting  a 
comparison,  they  find  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to 
have  likened  it  to  half-a-crown.  “ Hut  then,  as  the  sun 
begins  to  set,  how  much  larger  it  grows ! ” someone  remarks ; 
whereupon  the  observer  in  question  is  generally  informed 
that  while  the  fiery  disk  appears  larger  to  the  eye,  it  is  not 
so  in  reality.  Mow  it  is  just  upon  this  point  that  we  desire 
to  make  a remark,  for  we  wish  .to  explain  why  the  disk  of 
the  sun  appears  to  some  extent  larger  when  the  luminary 
sets.  It  is  in  some  measure,  then,  because  it  is  larger,  and 
we  well  recollect,  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
some  years  ago  (iu  1862,  we  think  it  was)  when,  after  a 
series  of  views  of  the  suu’s  disk  had  been  taken  during  the 
afternoon,  a final  plate  was  afterwards  secured  as  the  big 
sun  was  verging  on  the  horizon.  And  behold  ! when  the 
image  was  developed  and  compared  with  those  taken 
earlier  in  the  day,  the  difference  in  diameter  was  most 
marked.  The  limb  of  the  sun  was  scarcely  so  sharply 
defined  as  in  the  case  of  the  photographs  taken  when  the 
luminary  was  high  in  the  heavens,  but  still  the  outline  was 
as  perfectly  clear,  and  the  circumference  a much  larger 
one  than  that  of  the  other  pictures. 

Publishing  Paintings  by  Means  of  Photography . — Unlike 
France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  a way  of  re- 
garding photographs  of  paintings  witli  anything  but  a 
favourable  eye.  Suspicion  and  distrust  generally  attach 
to  the  possession  of  such  an  object,  and  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  a piracy,  or  something  of  the  sort,  that  has  not 
been  honestly  come  by.  Indeed,  the  photographer  is  vevy 
often  put  down  in  this  country  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
painters,  and  we  fear  many  of  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
their  occasional  weak  protestations  to  the  contrary,  and 
the  aid  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  draws  from 
our  art,  do  not  look  upon  the  works  of  the  camera  with 
favour.  The  pictures  one  sees  of  the  Paris  Salon,  and 
those  that  come  to  ns  from  Germany  through  the  medium 
of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Publishing  Company,  prove 
the  great  use  which  the  French  and  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  of  the  photographer’s  art,  and  what  profitable 
business  may  be  done  by  having  recourse  to  this  cheap 
mode  of  publishing  artists’  work.  When  a painting  is 
very  popular  (say  as  iu  the  case  of  Miss  Thompson’s 
“ Roll  Call  ”),  it  may  be  better,  perhaps,  to  pay  the  artist 
a good  round  sum  for  the  copyright,  and  have  the  picture 
engraved  ; but  for  one  of  this  kind,  there  are  thousands  of 
others  of  first-class  excellence  and  acknowledged  beauty, 
of  which  many  people  would  be  happy  to  purchase  copies, 
but  for  which  publishers  would  not  give  twenty  pounds  for 
the  right  of  engraving  ; for  this  latter  process  itself  may 
stand  them  in  a thousand  pounds  or  more,  and  one  must 
needs  sell  many  copies  to  get  back  the  first  expenses  of  en- 
graving, copyright,  and  cost  of  printing,  let  alone  the  ques- 
tion of  profit.  Such  paintings  as  we  have  alluded  to  are, 
therefore,  never  copied  or  duplicated  at  all,  and  all  the 
money  coming  to  the  artist  is  that  paid  to  him  for  his  pic- 
ture in  the  first  instance.  Thus  both  the  artist  and  the 
public  are  losers,  for  the  latter  would  gladly  purchase 
copies  iu  moderation,  at  a remunerative  price,  which 
would  probably  result  iu  a handsome  fee  to  the  artist.  It 


is  easy  to  understand  that  a thousand  copies  might  be  sold 
at  half-a-guinea  apiece,  while  a market  would  be  alto- 
gether wanting  for  the  same  or  double  the  number  of  pic- 
tures at  five  guineas.  Photography  stepping  in  here 
affords  a cheap  method  of  engraving,  which  is  so  far  pro- 
fitable to  the  artist  that  it  creates  a demand  for  his  work 
that  did  not  before  exist.  But  many  people  will  say, 
Photographing  a picture  makes  it  common.  This  is  an 
objection  which  is  easily  met.  Photographs  properly  pro- 
duced, on  a handsome  scale,  and  printed  tastily  in  an 
appropriate  pigment,  would  be  for  t lie  most  part  quite  as 
agreeable  to  the  eye  as  engravings,  and  would  be  as  per- 
manent. Moreover,  they  would  be  an  actual  transcript  of 
I the  painter’s  work,  for  the  engraver,  however  much  of  an 
! artist  he  himself  may  be,  often  modifies  effects  very  mate- 
rially. Again,  while  for  an  artist’s  reputation  a picture 
cannot  become  too  common,  for  the  publisher’s  protection 
it  would  be  as  easy  almost  to  detect  copies  of  a photo- 
graph well  executed  in  pigments,  as  those  of  au  engraving, 
and  the  laws  of  copyright  would  be  as  much  guarded  in 
the  one  case  as  iu  the  other.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
therefore,  that  painters  would  do  well  to  have  their  pro 
ductions  published  by  photography.  The  value  of  the 
original  would  only  increase  with  the  number  of  copies 
distributed,  and  many  a modest  picture,  no  doubt,  would 
bring  its  author  as  much  publishing  as  purchase  money. 
In  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  Academy  or  Salon  opens  for  the 
season,  photographs  are  prepared  of  many  of  the  pictures, 
and  these  copies  are  on  sale  in  the  Paris  jirint  shops  aud 
elsewhere,  and  realize  large  sums  of  money  in  their  dis- 
posal. Some  of  the  pictures  are  of  very  fleeting  interest, 
and  would  certainly  never  pay  a publisher  to  engrave,  but 
they  bring  their  authors  notable  sums  in  Royalties  by 
being  skilfully  photographed.  How  long  it  will  be  before 
we  in  this  country  follow  suit  remains  to  be  seen  ; but  we 
think  the  actiou  must  come  from  the  artists  themselves, 
for  at  present  publishers  in  this  country  do  not  sufficiently 
understand  photography  and  its  capabilities,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  very  unwilling  to  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Thomson's  Eastern  Pictures. — W e are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  J.  Thomson’s  “ Book  on  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
China  ” has  at  last  been  published.  Mr.  Thomson’s  pho- 
tographic work  attracted  so  much  attention  by  reason  of 
its  boldness  and  grand  proportions,  at  one  of  the  recent 
exhibitions  of  the  Photographic  Society,  that  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  sketches  have  been  made  good  use  of 
in  the  book  we  mention.  In  a book  of  travels  where  pecu- 
liar customs  and  people  are  described,  there  is  nothing  so 
welcome  as  well-executed  pictures  to  illustrate  the  text. 
As  Mr.  Thomson  took  his  camera  with  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  as  lie  passed  through  some  of  the  most  un- 
travellcd  portions  of  the  East,  the  pictures  he  has  brought 
home  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting.  A scries 
of  pictures  such  as  he  has  collected  during  his  ten  years’ 
absence  from  England  gives  most  people  a better  idea  of 
Eastern  life  and  scenery  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain 
short  of  going  abroad.  The  illustrations  iu  the  book  have 
been  carefully  engraved  from  the  photographs  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  and  the  sketches  have  been  most  satisfac- 
torily treated.  A literary  contemporary  praises  some  of 
them  very  highly.  “ We  often  hear,”  it  says,  “ of  the 
Chinese  coolie,  when  emigration  questions  arc  discussed. 
Turn  to  page  14  of  this  book,  and  we  discover  the  very 
man.  There  sits  the  patient  coolie  at  liis  mid  day  repast, 
undisturbedly  shovelling  vermicelli  with  chopsticks  into 
his  mouth.  So,  too,  we  are  introduced  to  Budhist  priests, 
glaring  Canton  shops,  the  deck  of  a junk  as  she  gets  under 
way,  and  many  other  Oriental  scenes  and  characters,  ret 
before  11s  with  an  accuracy  that  cannot  err. 

rlhe  Sun's  Hays  in  Water. — A curious  experiment  has 
recently  been  made  to  ascertain  how  far  the  chemical  rays 
of  the  sun  can  penetrate  water.  The  research  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whose  waters  are  among 
the  clearest  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  result  has  recently 
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been  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
tlie  Canton  of  Vaud  by  M.  Forel.  lie  found  that  the 
chemical  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  was  felt  in  the  summer 
time  at  a depth  of  between  forty  and  fifty  metres.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  sensitive  compound  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Forel  in  these  experiments,  but  we  hope 
shortly  to  learn  more  of  the  details. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPERIENCES  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

BY  D.  X..  MUNDY.* 

The  album  of  fifty  views  and  the  eight  framed  pictures,  il- 
lustrative of  the  geographical,  floral,  and  economic  features 
of  New  Zealand,  which  1 had  the  pleasure  of  showing  at  the 
recent  Exhibition,  form  part  of  a larger  series  of  about  250 
plates  taken  by  the  wet  process  under  difficultiesof  travel  aud 
climate,  and  not  without  some  personal  risk.  They  repre- 
sent the  work  of  four  years,  directed  by  the  experience  of  a 
much  longer  residence  in  the  colony,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  know  how  to  travel  this  wild  and  mountainous 
country,  as  it  is  only  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  one  can 
venture  on  such  journeys — lor  iustaucc,  crossing  the  New- 
Zealand  Alps  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  in  the  South 
Island;  and,  to  show  the  difficulties  I had  to  meet,  I may 
mention  that  I was  ten  days  camping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Otira  river,  during  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  hail,  and  sleet, 
before  I dare  attempt  to  cross ; it  was  so  Hooded  with  ice- 
cold  water  coming  down  from  the  Alps.  1 frequently  had 
to  ford  one  river  many  times,  on  one  occasion  no  less  than 
twenty-three  times ; sometimes  we  had  to  drive  the  horses 
into  the  rivers  and  swim  them  over,  heading  them  to  the 
most  convenient  landing,  and  then  had  to  ride  many  miles 
wet  to  the  skin  before  findiug  a convenient  place  for  camping 
down  for  the  night.  At  other  times  I had  to  depend  on  my 
gun  for  food;  and  on  several  occasions  I was  nearly  eaten 
up  by  mosquitos  and  sand-flies.  The  views  were  mostly 
taken  by  camping  out  with  one  or,  occasionally,  two  com- 
panions, and  moviug  from  place  to  place,  occasionally  by 
coasting-steamers  or  small  cutters  and  schooners  when 
visiting  many  of  the  out-of-the-way  places  on  different  parts 
of  the  coast;  while  my  journeys  inland  were  made  with  a 
couple  of  pack-horses  to  carry  the  baggage  (photographic 
and  otherwise),  following  beaten  paths  whenever  1 could 
find  them,  but  at  other  times  taking  my  way  through  Maori 
tracks,  fords,  and  bush,  crossing  dangerous  rivers  aud 
swamps,  with  native  guides  or  mounted  escort,  when  I was 
travelling  into  the  interior  of  the  North  Island,  furnished 
with  credentials  (written  both  in  Maori  and  English)  kindly 
given  me  by  the  Hon.  Donald  McLean,  native  Minister,  as 
at  that  time,  when  at  Lake  Taupo,  I was  not  safe  from  the 
rebel  chief  Ti  Kooti,  for  whose  head  there  was  a reward  of 
£5,000. 

Some  of  the  plates  have  historical  value,  as  : — Poverty 
Bay,  the  first  point  seen  by,  and  first  landing  place  of,  Can- 
tain  Cook  in  1769;  Mercury  Bay,  where  he  observed  the 
transit  of  Mercury,  first  found  fresh  water,  unfurled  the 
British  colours,  and  claimed  New  Zealand  in  the  name  of 
King  George  the  Third;  Bishop  Selwyn’s  first  settlement 
(Waimate),  Bay  of  Islands  ; Akaroa  and  Banke’s  peninsula 
on  the  east  coast,  where  the  British  flag  was  first  planted  ; 
in  the  Middle  Island,  Maori  relics  of  various  kinds  ; the 
scenes  of  the  wars  ; and  the  festivities  connected  with  the 
visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  in  1869.  Other 
illustrations  portray  the  machinery  and  huts  of  the  gold 
diggers,  the  making  of  flax-rope,  hauling  kauri  timber  out 
of  the  bush,  and  shipping  the  same,  road-making,  and 
other  industrial  operations. 

Natural  history  is  represented  by  the  Apteryx  (or  Kiwi 
of  the  natives,  the  wingless  bird  of  New  Zealand)  and  the 
Dinorms  or  Great  Moa  skeletons  in  the  Canterbury  Museum, 
by  rock  sections,  &c.  ; and  Plate  58  represents  an  immense 
boulder  of  conglomerate,  41  feet  in  circumference  and  per- 
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fectly  spherical,  which  is  new  lying  on  the  beach  at  Uokianga, 
near  the  residence  of  Judge  Maning  (the  author  of Old 
New  Zealand,  and  thePakcha  Maori  ”),  with  whom  I spent 
several  very  pleasant  weeks.  This  remarkable  geological 
phenomenon,  if  of  glacial  origin  as  is  surmised,  occurs  now 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  islands,  namely  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  North  Island.  Such  boulders  are  to  be  found  of 
every  size,  from  the  ounce  bullet  upwards;  the  small  ones 
were  used  by  the  natives  in  their  tribal  wars  for  loading 
their  guns.  The  tropical  plants,  Nekau  palms,  great  fern 
trees,  black  and  white  pines,  Plwrmium  tenax  (New  Zealand 
flax),  and  the  flora  generally  are  shown  in  a variety  of 
scenes  and  combined  with  every  variety  of  landscape,  their 
forms  being  accurately  delineated,  whilst  one  feels  the  more 
regret  iu  being  obliged  to  add  that  the  magnificent  colouring 
of  the  valleys  and  mountains  caunot  yet  be  reproduced  by 
the  help  of  photography. 

A few  native  groups  and  Maori  settlements,  with  figures 
and  costumes,  come  within  the  branch  of  ethnology,  the 
grand  geographical  and  geological  features  of  the  country 
being  dealt  with  in  a special  serhs  of  photographs,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  representing  the  boiling  geyser  system  of 
Roto  Mabana  and  Lake  Taupo,  which  extends  for  about 
160  miles  inland,  near  the  centre  of  the  North  Island. 
Another  series  ol  60  plates  shows  the  fine  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  South  Island,  and  known  as 
the  New-Z-aland  Alps.  Mount  Cook,  the  highest  point  in 
this  chain,  has  an  altitude  of  13,200  feet  (nearly  as  high  as 
Mont  Blanc).  Arthur’s  Pass  5,000,  and  the  Rolleston  glacier 
being  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  When  I crossed  these 
mountains  in  February,  1858,  I travelled  a distance  of  nearly 
200  miles  from  Christchuich,  in  Canterbury,  on  the  east 
coast,  to  Hokitika,  in  Westland,  on  the  west  coast,  and  the 
same  on  my  return  journey  ; the  snow-capped  peaks  and 
the  gorgeous  foliage  of  the  .virgin  forests,  showing  the 
beautiful  rata  trees  in  their  intense  foliage  one  mass  of 
crimson,  growing  up  close  to  the  very  ice,  are  admitted  by  all 
travellers  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  ; these  were  seen  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  this  being  about  the  height  of 
the  New  Zealand  or  antipodean  summer. 

My  usual  plan  of  proceeding  was  to  erect  an  ordinary 
digger’s  font,  supported  upon  a couple  of  forked  poles  and 
well  fastened  down  with  guy-ropes;  then  from  the  ridge  of 
the  structure,  suspending  a square  photographic  tent  made  of 
mackintosh  material,  with  black  calico  skirts  resting  on  the 
grouud  and  kept  securely  fixed  with  stones.  In  fiue  weather 
this  supplementary  operating  tent  was  erected  outside  the 
ordinary  dwelling  ; but  at  other  times  better  protection  was 
afforded  by  suspending  it  within  the  larger  tent.  A square  • 
wiudow  ol  yellow  oiled  silk,  measuring  about  18  inches  in 
both  dimensions,  admitted  enough  light  to  work  by,  aud 
was  of  course  proof  against  fracture  during  my  journeys.  A 
pack-horse  can ied  a couple  of  strong  leather  trunks  slung 
from  the  saddle,  inoneot  which  the  chemicals  were  packed, 
while  the  apparatus  was  placed  iu  the  other.  The  camera- 
legs,  folded  tent,  and  stereo-camera  were  carried  aloft  on  the 
back  ot  the  animal,  between  the  panniers,  and  the  second 
horse  had  enough  to  carry  in  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  im- 
pedimenta of  a traveller.  When  disposed  for  work  the  two 
boxes  were  placed  within  the  tent  unpacked,  and  the  dipping 
bath  filled  from  the  contents  of  two  or  three  Holland’s  bottles 
holding  the  silver  solution,  secured  until  now  by  corks  pro- 
tected with  india-rubber  finger  stalls.  The  top  of  each 
bottle  was  carefully  tied  over  with  a piece  of  cloth.  I have 
never  used  stoppered  bottles,  preferring  to  carry  collodion 
and  solutions  packed  in  this  manner.  I learnt  this  from  a 
sad  mishap  1 once  had,  when  I lost  nearly  everything  through 
using  stoppered  bottles.  One  of  the  empty  trunks  was  used 
to  support  the  dipping-bath  and  screen  it  from  the  light 
and  dust  whilst  sensitizing,  and  the  other  formed  a conve- 
nient table  with  a primitive  stool  in  front,  consisting  of  a 
wooden  board  12  inches  long  by  4 inches  wide  supported 
upou  a single  leg.  My  developing  dish  was  a square  tin 
tray  6 inches  deep,  and  measuring  about  20  by  16  inches. 
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Besides  the  stereoscopic  I carried  a 12  by  10  Kinuear 
bellows  camera.  The  optical  instruments  consisted  of 
Ross’s  triplet  for  distant  views  (some  of  my  Alpine  views 
were  taken  by  this  lens  ; No.  107  shows  the  Alps  forty  miles 
away  up  the  river  beds),  while  I used  Dallrncycr’s  wide- 
angle  rectilinear  lens  for  closer  studies.  Some  idea  of  the 
range  and  performance  of  the  last-named  instrument  can  be 
judged  from  Plates  117  and  133,  where  a palm  tree  30  or, 
at  most.  40  feet  from  the  camera  is  seen  with  satisfactory 
definition,  the  distant  ranges,  four  miles  away,  being  like- 
wise sharply  focused.  With  a £-inch  stop  eight  seconds 
was  the  ordinary  exposure,  and  1 never,  as  a rule,  exceeded 
twelve  seconds. 

I may  mention  that  it  was  found  necessary  in  a dry  cli- 
mate to  pass  a moistened  sponge  once  round  the  inside  of 
the  camera,  and  then  to  wash  out  the  dark  slide,  so  as  to 
guard  against  the  too  rapid  drying  of  the  plate,  and  that 
thirty-five  minutes  was  the  longest  interval  that  was  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  preparation  atid  development  of  the  ne- 
gative. Three  or  four  folds  of  moistened  red  blotting-paper 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  sensitized  plate  likewise  assisted 
in  preserving  a moist  film  ; to  keep  out  light  and  dust  the 
carrier  was  always  enveloped  in  a black  velvet  bag.  I should 
mention  also  that  a verry  convenient  dipper  was  made  for 
me  in  the  colony  out  of  a flattened  ribbon  of  pure  silver, 
mede  in  the  usual  form  of  the  wire  dippers,  but  with 
strengthening  bands  placed  at  intervals  to  give  greater 
rigidity.  Out  of  seventy  plates  exposed  during  one  of  my 
tours,  it  was  only  necesrary  in  four  instances  to  repeat  the 
operation  on  account  of  misjudging  the  time,  and  the  same 
number  of  negatives  (four)  were  lost  by  fracture  during 
transit.  For  developer  I commonly  used  a 30-grain  solution 
of  the  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonium,  containing 
in  addition  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  intensified,  wheu 
necessary,  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  silver.  All  the  plates 
were  fixed  with  a dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  then  washed  with  water  from  a tin  kettle  holding  about 
a gallon,  which  served  me  besides  for  making  the  tea  and 
other  culinary  purposes.  The  collodion  and  varnishes  were 
supplied  to  me  by  a well-known  maker,  and  I had  never 
any  trouble  with  them.  The  glass  baths  furnished  in  my 
original  outfit  unfortunately  got  broken  ; and  this  mishap 
occasioned  a delay  of  three  months  wuilst  another  dipping- 
bath,  made  of  porcelain,  was  being  forwarded  from  Sydney. 
This  I found  far  preferable  ; there  was  less  danger  of  break- 
age, and  I could  always  have  a clean  bath  by  changiug  the 
bottles  holding  the  bath  solutions. 

Under  favourable  circumstances  my  kit  wa3  unpacked, 
mounted  for  use,  and  the  12  by  10  plates,  besides  the  stereo- 
negatives, taken  in  the  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
This  was  when  not  camping  down  to  stay.  I had  simply  to 
choose  a sheltered  place  from  the  wind  and  sun,  make  my 
tent  fast  under  the  limb  of  a tree,  and  commence  operations. 
All  the  boxes  were  fitted  with  divisions,  so  that  everything 
could  be  replaced  for  resuming  the  journey  in  the  shortest 
possible  interval, 

The  supply  of  water  was  at  times  one  of  my  greatest 
difficulties  ; for  when  near  the  boiling  springs  I found  every- 
thing so  charged  with  sulphur  and  mineral  matters  that  it 
frequently  became  necessary  to  send  a distance  of  two  miles 
or  more  to  obtain  a sample  sufficiently  pure.  The  natives 
generally  knew  where  to  find  it,  but  it  was  so  thick  from 
being  ladled  up  with  a calabash,  that  I had  to  allow  it  to 
settle  before  using  it ; the  springs  also  were  often  far  away 
from  my  scene  of  operations,  and  fetching  the  water  was 
sometimes  a very  vexatious  undertaking,  much  more  so  than 
the  cooking  of  food,  which  in  this  district  was  almost  an 
automatic  proceeding.  During  my  stay  of  eight  days  at 
Roto  Mahana  all  our  food  (consisting  of  hams,  fowls,  eggs, 
potatoes,  &c.)  was  cooked  either  in  the  boiling  holes  or  by 
making  a hole  in  the  ground  in  places,  when  steam  would 
immediately  rush  forth ; by  placing  our  food  in  a Maori  kit 
or  basket  over  the  hole  and  covering  it  with  fein,  it  was 
very  soon  cooked ; in  fact,  all  through  the  country,  up  to 


the  head  of  Lake  Taupo,  for  over  a hundred  miles,  the 
natives  cook  their  food  in  this  way.  In  the  foreground  of 
Plate  86  will  be  seen  the  hole  which  served  me  instead  of  a 
kitchen  fire,  and  close  by  are  some  native  women  watching 
their  own  cooking  operations.  On  the  hill-side,  to  the 
right  of  the  picture,  was  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
camping-ground  when  visiting  the  hot  lakes.  Plates  79 
and  80  will  help  to  explain  the  active  nature  of  the 
geysers,  from  one  of  which  the  boiling  water  rises  in  a 
six-foot  column  to  the  height  of  about  forty  feet,  at  inter- 
vals, which  I counted  when  on  the  spot  as  recurring  every 
eleven  seconds.  1 was  informed  that  sometimes  it  reaches  to 
the  height  of  100  feet  or  more.  The  depth  of  the  principal 
crater  is  uufathomed  ; and  I am  told  that  the  bottom  has 
never  been  sounded.  All  the  food  for  several  hundred  troops 
was  cooked  in  this  geyser,  when  they  were  fighting  Ti 
Kooti  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  go 
too  near  it.  This  boiling-geyser  system  at  Tokanu  is  at  the 
head  of  lake  Taupo,  the  lake  to  which  I am  now  referring; 
it  is  1,250  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  overflows  into  the 
Waikato  river.  At  Roto  Mahana,  or  Hot  Lake,  is  a series 
of  chalcedony  terraces,  of  marvellous  pink  and  white  colour  ; 
the  water  running  over  these  terraces  continually  overflows 
from  the  crater.  At  the  top  the  temperature  is  212Q  F.  ; it 
fills  the  different  basins,  and  forms  the  convenient  hot  baths 
in  which  the  natives  frequently  indulge,  and  in  which  they 
sit  in  groups  for  hours  together,  smoking  their  pipes.  I 
have  bathed  in  most  of  these  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and,  like  the  natives,  never  felt  inclined  to  leave  my  bath, 
they  are  so  truly  luxurious ; the  different  salts  in  the  water 
make  the  skin  peculiarly  soft ; they  are  a sure  cure  for 
rheumatism,  but  are  very  relaxing  if  you  stay  in  too  long. 
Throughout  the  whole  district,  from  Lake  Taupo,  going 
north,  to  the  coast  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  so  modified,  by  diverting  the  flow  of  hot  water 
(by  stopping  up  with  a clod  of  peat),  that  a bath  can  be  had 
of  any  desired  temperature.  Plates  86  and  94  show  some 
natives  enjoying  a natural  tepid  bath.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  magnificent  climate  of  New  Zealand, 
may  some  day  be  extensively  utilized  for  curative  purposes. 
At  present  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way,  inasmuch  as  the 
hostile  chief  Ti  Kooti  is  no  longer  a terror,  he  being  safe  in 
his  hiding-place  in  the  Waikato  country.  Good  roads  have 
since  been  formed,  and  a coach  is  nowruuning  from  Auckland 
through  the  hot-lake  country  to  Lake  Taupo  and  Napier  on 
the  east  coast.  Military  roads  are  also  being  opened  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  redoubts  being  built  at  intervals  by 
the  armed  constabulary  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  and 
travellers. 


THE  PRACTICAL  PRINTER  IN  AMERICA. 
XVI. 

Fancy  Printing. 

Fancy  Medallion  and  Arch-top  Printing. — This  fancy 
printing  is  sometimes  very  beautiful  when  the  designs  for 
making  them  are  neat  and  pretty.  In  selecting  designs 
for  this  work,  be  guided  by  good  taste,  and  do  not 
strive  after  complicated  and  glaring  designs  when  the  sim- 
ple and  delicate  ones  are  always  the  object  of  the  tasteful 
printer. 

There  are  very  few  designs  for  this  fancy  printing  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  fine  parallel  lines  that  we  are  so 
familiar  with  in  the  French  writing-paper.  Besides  the 
parallel  lines,  a few  others  of  a delicate  design  are  used 
very  appropriately.  Always  have  the  size  of  the  intended 
prints  and  the  fancy  design  in  harmony  with  each  other ; 
i.  e.,  the  larger  the  size  of  the  print  the  larger  should  the 
design  be,  aud  vice  versa.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  have 
large  designs  intended  for  an  8 by  10  size  photograph  used 
on  the  common  card,  as  well  as  it  would  be  to  have  small 
designs  on  large  prints. 

I have  seen  a few  frame  photographs  printed  in  the 
.fancy  arch-top  and  medallion  style  that  I liked  very  much, 
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because  the  design  for  this  fancy  work  was  so  very  appro- 
priate for  the  size  of  the  print. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  these  designs  are  intended 
simply  for  the  carte-de-visite  and  the  Imperial ; sometimes, 
too,  for  the  Victoria  when  that  style  print  is  made,  but 
they  are  very  seldom  used  for  anything  larger. 

The  making  and  use  of  these  medallions  and  arch -tops 
ini  ended  for  t his  style  of  printing  are  exactly  the  same  as 
was  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  placing  of  the  paper,  with  the  design  upon  it, 
upon  the  print,  and  then  shading  the  line  upon  the  print 
by  means  of  the  inside  mask,  as  usual.  There  is  also 
another  way,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

The  paper  suitable  for  this  work  is  known  as  the  French 
writing-paper,  the  thinnest  of  which  should  be  obtained. 
A sheet  of  two  or  three  different  kinds  will  answer  very 
well  for  a beginning. 

Cut  the  sheets  up  to  the  proper  size,  and  after  placing 
your  print  upon  a flat  printing-board,  put  one  of  these 
different  kinds  of  designed  paper  over  the  whole  print, 
which  will  be  almost  entirely  covered.  Now  take  the 
proper  mask  and  proceed  to  make  the  crescent  line  on  the 
print.  This  is  rather  difficult  at  first,  owing  to  the  very 
indistinct  print  under  the  white  writing-paper,  which  thus 
renders  the  shading  of  the  line  rather  troublesome.  By 
pressing  the  white  paper  in  close  contact  with  the  print 
underneath  in  laying  on  the  mask,  and  going  to  a part  of 
your  printing-room  where  you  can  plainly  see  your  work, 
you  will  find  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  whatever. 

In  printing  this  outside  let  it  darken  to  the  same  shade 
as  you  would  iu  making  plain  medallions  and  arch-top 
prints ; and  what  I said  in  regard  to  plain  medallion- 
printing,  about  tinting  the  border  to  the  same  shade  as 
the  background  of  the  print,  is  also  applicable  in  this  style 
of  printing,  the  result  being  equally  as  bad,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  in  this  case,  that  there  will  be  a kind  of 
a fancy  flatness  to  the  prints,  instead  of  a plain  one. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  also  another  way  to  print 
these,  which  is,  perhaps,  easier,  because  the  French 
paper  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  glass  to  which  the 
mask  is  struck  answers  the  place  of  the  paper.  A very 
thin  negative  indeed  is  made  of  (say)  some  moss,  and  de- 
veloped, fixed,  washed,  and  varnished  as  is  usual  in 
negative  making. 

The  masks  are  attached  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  but 
it  would  be  better  if  they  were  not  struck  at  all,  for  the 
negative  will,  in  a short  time,  be  ruined  by  so  doing,  and 
after  adjusting  the  mask  the  whole  is  then  placed  out  to 
print  as  in  ordinary  plain  medallion-printing.  The  ne- 
gative being  very  thin,  the  border  will  darken  very 
rapidly,  as  quick,  if  not  quicker,  than  when  French  paper 
is  used. 

Printing  in  Gray. — This  term  is  generally  applied  to 
photographs  which  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  printed  first  in 
the  vignette  style,  and  then  the  surrounding  white  border 
has  been,  or  is  to  be,  printed  or  tinted  a little.  The  whole 
appearance  of  the  mounted  print  is  very  often  quite 
pleasing,  the  darker  draperies,  Ac.,  of  the  print  being  of  a 
rich  warm  tone,  while  the  slightly  tinted  border  will  be  of 
a “ gray  ’'-ish  tone.  When  skilfully  done,  this  “ printing 
in  gray  ” is  a good  thing,  and  serves  to  give  variety  to 
the  printer’s  results,  instead  of  the  monotonous  appear- 
ance they  have  in  some  galleries. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  vignetting  of  the  negatives 
that  are  to  be  printed  in  this  style,  do  not  show  too  far 
down  in  the  draperies,  although  considerable  halo  may 
be  shown  around  the  head. 

The  reason  why  the  draperies  should  not  be  printed 
too  far  down  is,  because  in  tinting  the  border  the  action 
of  the  light  on  the  white  sensitive  paper  develops  the  print 
iu  a measure  where,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  of  the 
draperies  were  visible.  Bear  this  in  mind. 

While  the  tinting  of  the  border  of  the  vignette  print 
is  carried  on,  the  lights  of  the  print  would  be  very  much 


discoloured  if  they  were  not  protected  from  the  white  light, 
and  consequently  a cut-out  or  mask  is  made,  which 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  To  make  this  mask,  cut 
a piece  of  spoiled  sensitive  paper  a very  little  smaller  than 
the  figure,  as  regards  the  hair,  dark  draperies,  &c.,  but 
not  a particle  smaller  in  regard  to  the  face.  Do  not  cut 
too  far  down  in  the  draperies,  or  in  tinting  the  print  will 
be  spoiled. 

The  print  to  be  tinted,  having  been  removed  from  the 
vignette-board,  is  then  placed  in  a flat  printing-frame,  in 
which  a clean  glass  has  been  previously  placed.  Another 
glas3  of  a larger  size  is  then  obtained,  to  the  under  surface 
of  which  is  attached  this  cut-out,  and  then,  placing  the 
glass  so  that  the  cut-out  on  it  will  cover  the  figure  iu  the 
print,  we  commence  to  tint  the  border  of  the  print,  keeping 
in  the  meantime  the  glass  constantly  on  the  move.  It 
will  take  about  five  to  ten  seconds  to  tint  all  that  is 
required. 

In  moving  the  cut-out  during  tinting  of  the  border,  be 
sure  that  no  part  of  the  face  is  so  exposed  to  the  light 
as  to  discolour  it. 

Always  be  careful  not  to  tint  the  border  so 'much  as  to 
occasion  flatness.  A very  little  tinting  is  all  that  is 
required. 

Cotton  is  generally  used  by  experienced  printers  in  place 
of  cut-outs,  but  I should  not  advise  the  beginner  to 
attempt  it  until  he  has  had  several  months’  experience  in 
printing. 

o 

THE  LIGHT  AND  THE  SUBJECT. 

nr  R.  J.  CHUTE.* 

Different  subjects  require  a different  light.  This  is  well 
understood  by  all  experienced  posers ; but  there  are  many 
who  are  enquiring  whose  experience  has  been  limited,  and 
whose  minds  are  open  for  the  reception  of  such  additional 
light  and  knowledge  as  may  help  them  up  in  the  way  of 
improvement  towards  the  goal  of  excellence.  There  are 
certain  standard  rules  or  conditions  which  are  to  be  observed 
with  a subject  possessing  fair  and  favourable  qualities — 
that  is,  regular  features,  rather  fair  complexion,  and  steady 
nerves.  With  this  class  of  subjects,  we  say.  light  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  quite  subdued,  with  about  such 
appearance  of  light  and  shade  on  the  face  as  is  desired  in 
the  finished  picture.  From  this  as  a standard  there  will  be 
encountered  a great  variety  of  exceptions.  In  one  direction 
they  run  down,  through  the  tender  grades  of  youth,  to  the 
soul-harrowing  baby  that  must  be  caught  almost  as  a bird 
on  the  wing  ; in  the  other  it  goes  up  into  the  stern  and 
swarthy  hues  of  muscular  manhood,  and  on,  through  the 
period  of  silvering  locks  and  declining  years,  down  to  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  where  we  must  deal  with  trembling, 
tottering  old  age. 

The  fair  complexions  of  children  make  them  favourable 
subjects  for  photography,  and  the  difficulty,  sometimes,  of 
keeping  them  still  is  offset  by  the  advantage  of  rapid 
execution.  To  gain  this  rapidity,  however,  usually  requires 
a different  arrangement  ot  light,  or.  in  other  words,  no 
arrangement  at  all,  for  the  best  method  is  to  use  all  there 
is  to  be  had.  An  impression  may  be  secured  in  such  a 
light  with  a very  near  approach  to  an  instantaneous  expo- 
sure. With  light  drapery — which,  only,  is  appropriate  for 
children,  and  which  the  photographer  should  always  insist 
upon — the  subject  itself  becomes  a source  of  light,  so  that 
even  dark  objects  surrounding  become  sufficiently  illumi- 
nated for  very  rapid  work.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
but  little  effort  or  skill  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  lighting  for 
very  young  children,  the  main  thing  being  to  manage  them 
so  as  to  secure  an  impression  with  all  the  light  than  can 
be  brought  to  boar.  This  usually  calls  for  all  the  resources 
a man  is  possessed  of. 

Proceeding  from  our  standard  iu  the  other  diiection,  we 
soon  find  exercise  for  all  the  talent  we  may  possess  in 
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adapting  the  light  to  the  various  subjects  that  come  before 
U'.  The  first  may  be  one  of  the  lords  of  creation,  who 
ordinarily  might  be  an  excellent  subject;  but  having  just 
returned  from  his  summer  vacation,  where  he  has  promised 
his  picture  to  an  indefinite  number  of  friends  with  whom 
boating,  fishing,  and  hunting,  he  has  become  as  brown  as 
a piece  of  bronze  statuary,  and  presents  a face  almost  as 
difficult  to  photograph.  In  country  places  these  subjects 
are  common  the  year  round.  To  light  such  a face,  the  main 
point  is  to  avoid  shadows.  The  softest  light  possible  must 
be  had,  and  then  the  shadows  will  be  strong  enough.  The 
resulting  picture  bears  little  comparison  to  the  actual  light 
seen  on  the  face  ; both  light  and  shadows  are  exaggerate  1, 
and  violent  contrasts  intrude,  themselves,  unless  great  care 
is  taken  to  get  a subdued  light,  and  give  a liberal  exposure. 

Tlie  subject  with  thin  features,  sunken  cheeks  and  eyes, 
requires  to  be  set  well  back  from  under  the  light,  using  a 
low  frontlight  as  much  as  possible.  A top-light  gives  the 
shadows  too  strong  under  the  brows  and  on  the  cheeks, 
while  a siile-light  makes  too  much  contrast  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  face,  one  being  strongly  illumiuated,  and  the 
other  in  deep  shadow.  Subjects  with  coarse  heavy  features, 
and  those  wrinkled  with  age,  require  similar  treatment. 

Those  with  grey  or  white  hair  are  often  excellent  subjects, 
but  a diffused  light  is  necessary  to  avoid  rendering  the  hair 
an  indefinite  blotch  where  the  strongest  light  falls.  With 
many  of  these  subjects  something  of  the  Rembrandt  style 
of  lighting  is  very  effective.  The  hair  is  kept  mostly  in 
shadow,  and  all  its  detail  is  given  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

As  we  approach  the  second  childhood  of  our  subjects,  the 
feeble,  unsteady  nerves  often  compel  a resort  to  much  the 
same  practice  that  we  use  in  the  case  of  little  ones — plenty 
of  light  and  short  exposure. 

It  is  not  only  the  difference  in  the  subject  that  requires  a 
modification  of  the  light  to  suit  the  occasion,  but  it  is  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  picture.  A light  that  would  be 
suitable.for  a small  picture,  such  as  a card  or  cabinet,  would 
not  do  for  one  of  imperial  or  half-life  size.  The  larger  the 
picture  the  less  contrast  must  there  be  in  light  and  shadow. 
The  theory  of  this  is  obvious  if  we  consider  that  the  amount 
of  light  received  in  the  middle-tints  or  half-shadows  on  the 
face  is  concentrated  into  a very  small  space  in  the  card 
photograph  (we  will  say  the  half  of  a square  inch),  and 
acquires  considerable  vigour ; but  when  the  same  amount  of 
light  is  to  be  distributed  over  three  or  four  square  inches  of 
surface,  as  in  the  half-life  size,  it  becomes  too  feeble  to  be 
sufficiently  assisted  by  any  additional  length  of  exposure 
that  may  be  given.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  addi- 
tional light  in  the  shadows,  or,  in  other  words,  but  little 
contrast  in  light  and  shade. 

SECURING  GRAIN  Oil  TEXTURE  IN  PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 

BY  HENRY  BARRAUD. 

Another  attempt  to  protect  methods  of  securing  a stippled 
texture  in  photographs,  which,  being  found  not  new,  was 
abandoned. 

“My  invention  relates  to  a means  of  improving  the  artistic 
effect  of  photographic  pictures  produced  by  light  printing  from 
negatives,  and  consists  in  the  application  thereto  of  a lined,  dotted, 
stippled,  or  otherwise  varied  ground  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described,  by  which  some  of  the  effects  of  a line  or  stippled 
engraving  may  bo  imparted  to  the  picture.  According  to  my 
invention,  I obtain  upon  the  sensitized  or  other  surface  on  which 
the  picture  is  to  be  produced  an  impression  from  one  or  more 
plates,  stones,  or  other  suitable  printing  surfaces  upon  which 
lined,  dotted,  stippled,  or  otherwise  varied  designs  have  been 
engraved,  drawn,  or  otherwise  produced.  The  character  of  the 
ground  thus  obtained,  and  the  colour  of  the  ink  or  pigment  in 
which  it  is  printed,  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  subject  of  the  picture 
or  of  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  to  be  produced.  Instead  of 
applying  the  said  ground  to  the  surface  before  the  photograph  is 
printed,  it  may  be  applied  after  the  picture  is  fixed,  either  by 
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printing,  as  before,  from  a plate,  stone,  or  other  surface,  or  bj* 
transferring  (from  a sheet  of  paper  or  other  material  upon  which 
the  said  ground  has  been  printed)  an  impression  thereof  to  such 
paits  of  the  picture  as  may  require  it.” 

PRINTING  WITH  OXALATE  OF  IRON  AND 
GOLD,  ETC. 

BY  W.  WILLIS,  JUNIOR. 

The  following  specification  describes  a series  of  processes 
of  obtaining  sensitive  surfaces  for  printing  with  oxalate  ol 
iron  in  conjunction  with  the  noble  metals,  such  as  goldj 
platinum,  iridium,  &c. : — 

“ This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  chemical 
treatment  of  the  surfaces  of  paper,  wood,  and  other  suitable 
materials  employed  for  receiving  images  from  photographic 
negatives,  or  from  any  other  object  that  may  be  interposed 
between  the  light  and  such  prepared  paper  or  other  surface. 
For  this  purpose,  according  to  my  invention,  I apply  to  surfaces 
of  paper,  wood,  and  other  suitable  materials  (by  either  one  or 
more  coatings)  solutions  or  coatings  of  simple  or  compound 
salts  of  platinum,  iridium,  or  gold,  or  a mixture  of  such  ^d£s. 
After  this  has  dried  I sometimes  apply  another  coating  (n  a 
salt  or  salts  of  other  metals.  I then  coat  the  material  igaAk 
using  a solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  or  tartrate,  or  a combinatidlfc 
of  these  salts  with  others,  and  again  dry.  I then  expose  the 
coated  surface  to  light  under  a photographic  negative  or  other 
suitable  object  till  a faint  browu  image  appears;  after  this  I 
apply  to  the  coated  surface  a solution  of  the  neutral  oxalate' 
of  potassium  or  other  suitable  oxalate,  which  speedily  changes’ 
the  brown  tints  to  black  ones.  I then  wash  the  surface  thus 
treated  for  a short  time  in  a dilute  acid,  and  finally  wash  in 
water ; but  1 sometimes  immerse  the  surface  in  a solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  or  other  suitable 
salt,  before  giving  it  the  final  wash  in  water. 

“ The  following  are  several  examples  of  the  operations  and 
manner  in  which  1 employ  some  of  the  chemicals  above  referred  ta 
in  carrying  my  invention  into  practice.  i 

“ First  method. — I coat  paper  with  a solution  of  chloro-platinite 
of  potassium,  containing  ten  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of 
water.  After  drying  the  paper,  I coat  it  agaiu  with  a solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  forty  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of 
water,  and  dry  it  again.  I then  coat  it  a third  time  with  a 
solution  composed  of  ferric  oxalate,  sixty  grains  to  one  ounce' 
of  water,  with  as  little  oxalic  acid  as  is  sufficient  to  render 
the  fabric  oxalate  soluble.  I then  dry  the  paper  and  expose 
it  to  light  under  a negative.  On  removing  it  from  the  negative 
I float  it  face  downwards  on  a hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate. 

I then  wash  it  in  a weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  then  in  plain 
water,  and  finish  by  immersing  it  in  a solution  of  hyposulphite  of  • 
soda  followed  by  a slight  wash  in  plain  water. 

“ Second  method. — In  this  method  I proceed  as  n the  first,  but 
substitute  an  eight-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  for  the 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  after  removing  the  prints  from  the  weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  I finish  them  by  an  immersion  in  either  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  in  a weak  solution  of 
that  salt,  followed  by  a weak  solution  of  ammonia,  supplemented 
in  both  cases  by  a slight  wash  in  plain  water. 

“ Third  method. — I coat  paper  with  a solution  of  platinic 
bromide,  twelve  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  dry.  I then 
coat  it  with  a strong  solution  of  ferric  tartrate,  and  dry.  I next 
expose  this  paper  to  light  under  a negative,  and  afterwards  float 
it  face  downwards  on  a hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate.  1 then 
immerse  it  in  a weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  and  finish  by 
washing  it  in  plain  water. 

“ I occasionally  vary  the  preceding  operations,  or  invert  their 
order,  or  omit  one  or  more  of  them. 

“ I would  remark  that  I do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the 
use  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  chemicals  here  before  referred  to, 
as  the  salts  may  be  dissolved  and  used  with  any  suitable  solvents. 

“ I sometimes  mix  two  or  more  of  the  salts  used  for  coating  the 
paper  or  other  surface  before  application. 

“ Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements, 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  the  same  into  practice,  what  I claim 
for  the  production  (on  suitable  surfaces)  of  photographic  pictures 
in  platinum,  iridium,  and  other  metals  is,  the  application  of 
solutions  of  potassic,  ammonic,  or  other  suitable  oxalate  to  such 
surfaces  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  light  under  a negative  or 
other  suitable  object,  and  which  surfaces  have  been  coated 
previous  to  such  insolation  with  ferric  and  with  other  salts,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  hereinbefore  described.” 
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TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

FURTHER  telegraphic  reports  from  other  observing  parties 
report  farther  success.  Professor  llarkniss,  in  charge  of 
the  American  expedition  at  Ilobart  Town,  states  that  their 
observations  were  particularly  successful  one,  and  thirteen 
photographs  having  been  obtained  during  the  passage  over 
the  sun’s  disc.  Professor  Newcotnbe,  of  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory at  Washington,  remarks  that  the  eighty  photo- 
graphs obtained  at  Nagasaki  and  Wladiwostock,  combined 
■with  those  taken  at  Ilobart  Town,  will  suffice  to  give 
value  of  solar  parallax,  with  probable  error  of  perhaps 
l-40lh  of  a second  of  arc.  Various  other  successful  ob- 
servations are  reported. 

The  value  of  the  photographs  received  promises  to  be  very 
great,  and  a scientific  writer  in  the  Daily  News  remarks 
that  it  is  possible  that  photographic  observation  will  quite 
replace  ordinary  telescopic  observation  at  the  next  transit 
in  1882.  The  “ black  drop”  and  “ligament  ” apparent  in 
the  merely  optical  observations  are  reported  by  Captain 
Abney  to  be  absent  in  his  photographs  produced  at  Thebes. 

The  Times  says : — “ With  regard  to  Captain  Abney’s 
statement  that  ‘ no  black  drop  was  apparent  in  pho- 
tographs after  careful  examination,’  it  is  clear  that  the 
Astronomer- Royal  is  of  opinion  that  both  black  drop 
and  ligament  are  subjective  phenomena,  for  he  re- 
marked that  ‘ photographs  were  things  which  had  no 
nerves,’  and  that,  therefore,  they  put  out  of  the  question 
the  possibility  of  nervous  influence.  This  conclusion 
we  ourselves  hiuted  at  when  referring  to  Janssen’s 
observations  at  Nagasaki.  Janssen’s  Daguerreoty  pes 
are  regarded  by  the  Astronomer-Royal  as  beyond  com- 
parison superior  aud  more  accurate  than  photographs 
on  glass.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Every  practical  photographer  is  something  of  a chemist, 
although  his  knowledge  of  the  science  is  often  a very 
limited  one  ; for  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  for 
years  constantly  practised  the  art  of  photography,  making 
up  baths,  developing  solutions,  and  fixing  toning  liquids, 
not  to  learn  something  of  the  nature  and  reactions  of  the 
bodies  he  handles.  For  all  this,  many  a modest  operator 
would,  we  dare  say,  be  as  startled  at  being  told  he  was 
practising  chemistry  when  testing  waste  solutions  for  gold 
or  silver,  as  Moliere’s  bourgeois  gentilliomme  when  informed 
he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life.  Unfortunately, 


most  photographers  do  not  acquire  their  chemical 
knowledge  in  the  best  aud  most  straightforward  manner, 
preferring  to  learn  by  the  practical  experience  of  several 
years  what  they  might  have  readily  known  by  a brief 
study  of  photographic  chemistry.  There  are  those, 
indeed,  who  pooh  pooh  as  altogether  unnecessary  any 
knowledge  of  the  kind,  and  boast  that  they  can  take 
bright  and  clear  negatives  and  brilliant  prints  without 
such  wisdom,  forgetting  all  the  time  that,  though  they 
themselves  may  be  unaware  of  the  fact,  they  have  come 
to  know  intuitively  many  things  of  importance,  the  value 
of  which  they  estimate  but  too  lightly.  They  are 
surprised  to  learn  that  what  they  regard  as  a matter  of 
course  are  things  of  which  beginners  know  nothing  what- 
ever,  and  that  they  have,  in  fact,  acquired  a knowledge — 
a slight  one,  no  doubt — of  the  science  of  chemistry 
without  their  knowing  it.  The  definition  of  science  in 
their  minds  would  be  something  you  don’t  understand  ; as 
soon  as  you  do,  it  ceases  to  be  a science. 

As  we  have  said,  to  be  a good  photographer,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  chemistry,  and 
photographers  now- a -days  would  have  far  less  difficulty 
with  their  work  if  they  only  knew  a little  more  of  the 
science.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  disciple  of  the 
camera  (no  matter  how  humble)  should  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  chemistry.  His  own  work  has 
taught  him  to  be  careful  in  his  manipulation,  and  to 
conduct  all  his  operations  with  the  utmost  cleanliness, 
and  these  are  essential  qualities  in  the  performance  of  all 
chemical  examinations.  He  may  begin  very  modestly, 
and  need  be  under  no  fear  of  having  to  read  through 
such  bulky  volumes  as  Watt’s  Dictionary  or  Gmelin’s 
Chemistry  before  he  can  get  to  work.  His  aim  is  not  to 
become  a skilful  analyst.  He  only  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  a few  simple  reactions;  and  if  he  fits  up 
a corner  of  the  bench  in  his  workroom  with  half  a dozen 
test  tubes,  a few  beakers,  a wash-bottle,  and  a spirit-lamp, 
he  will  find  that  very  much  may  be  doue  with  such  modest 
apparatus.  A copy  of  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry, 
or  some  other  simple  manual,  will  prove  a sufficient  text- 
book ; and  he  can  study  by  degrees,  and  do  a little 
experimentalizing  during  his  leisure  moments. 

We  are  far  from  supposing  even  that  a photographer 
would  be  able  under  these  circumstances  to  help  himself  out 
of  every  dilliculty,  but  in  many  of  his  manipulations  a 
slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  be  invaluable.  Wc 
knew  a photographer  some  time  ago  who  resided  near  the 
Essex  Marshes,  and  who  was  troubled  continually  with 
his  negatives,  the  films  of  which  frequently  became 
disimtegrated,  and  left  the  glass.  His  practice  was  to 
rinse  first  with  distilled  water  and  then  with  water  from 
a well  in  his  garden,  and  the  defects  turned  out  to  be  simply 
due  to  the  large  quantity  of  salt  the  latter  contained ; a 
circumstance  lie  might  easily  have  discovered  for  himself 
by  adding  a drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  to  some  of 
the  water  contained  in  a test  tube.  Again,  how  many 
correspondents  write  to  us  about  stains  and  spots  in  prints, 
of  the  nature  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  Of  course,  in 
most  instances  they  turn  out  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  testing  of  this  by  means  of 
iodide  of  starch  is  one  of  the  simplest  chemical  operations, 
if  only  undertaken  with  care  and  accuracy.  The  estima- 
tion of  residues,  the  testing  of  photographic  requisites  for 
purity,  may  all  be  undertaken  by  a photographer  possessing 
but  a slight  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  compounds  that 
he  employs. 

But  a photographer  conversant  with  chemistry  is  able 
to  do  more  than  this.  He  knows  the  action  of  the  various 
constituents  in  his  baths  and  solutions,  and  the  reasons 
why  they  work  wrong  or  right.  11c  can  turn  his  waste 
solutions  and  residues  to  the  best  advantage,  and  if  he 
cannot  dispose  of  them  profitably,  can  make  very  good 
use  of  them  himself.  To  work  successfully  and  economi- 
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cally,  chemical  knowledge  is  indispensable,  just  as  much 
as  an  acquaintance  with  art  is  imperative  in  the  taking  of 
good  pictures;  and  we  shall  hail  the  day  when  a course  of 
elementary  chemistry  will  be  considered  a sine  qua  non  for 
all  pupils  in  photography. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC* 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  upon  the  business  relations 
of  the  public  and  the  photographer  when  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  photographers,  and  in  the  public  too.  What 
is  good  for  one  is  not  so  for  another,  and  what  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  public  of  great  cities  does  not  suit  that  of 
the  provinces.  Upon  one  point  only  is  the  public  generally 
the  same,  and  that  is  in  its  ignorance  of  what  takes  place 
when  it  is  photographed.  Many  believe  that  with  the 
uncapping  and  capping  of  the  lens  everything  is  finished, 
and  these  people  cannot  for  the  life  of  them  understand 
why  such  high  prices  should  be  demanded  for  such  simple 
work.  Others  know  a little  more ; they  have  heard  of 
plates,  and  have  even  smelt  collodion. 

Some  time  ago  I was  travelling  about,  and  arrived  at 
an  hotel  after  l had  been  at  work  the  whole  day  in  a tent 
in  some  out-of-the-way  district.  While  taking  my  supper 
in  the  coffee  room,  1 heard  several  gentlemen  near  at  hand 
evidently  chatting  about  me,  and  discussing  what  1 might 
be  (for  I should  mention,  by  the  way,  that  I had  no  outward 
signs  about  me,  such  as  blackened  lingers  and  the  like). 
Presently  one  of  them  passed  close  by  me  who  was  possessed 
of  a very  fine  sense  of  smell,  and  he  snuffed  about  as  he 
crossed  the  room,  and  whispered  to  the  others,  “ lie  is  a 
photographer — he  smells  of  Hoffman’s  drops.”  The  man 
was  quite  right;  my  clothes  did  smell  of  Hoffman’s  drops, 
or  rather  of  ether,  which  is  common  to  that  patent 
medicine  and  collodion. 

It  would  be  better,  however,  if  the  public  knew  less 
about  the  technical,  and  more  of  the  artistic,  requirements 
of  our  art.  The  man  who  knows  that  I use  collodion 
is  of  little  assistance  to  me  when  I take  his  portrait ; but 
he  who  is  aware  that  to  produce  a happy  portrait  a tasteful 
arrangement  of  the  dress  is  necessary  would  have  no 
objection  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  photographei , 
and  would  not  talk  ei  matters  which  are  simply  impossible. 

I remember  the  case  of  a young  lady  who  was  just  engaged, 
and  who  desired  to  possess  a picture  of  herself  dressed  in 
the  garment  in  which  she  had  first  appeared  before  her 
intended  husband,  with  her  hair  arranged  in  a certain 
fashion,  and  dressed  with  some  white  flowers  at  the  back, 
which  she  desired  should  be  visible. 

“ I can  only  take  you  in  profile  under  those  circum- 
stances,” I said. 

“Oh,  pray  don’t  do  that,”  was  her  reply,  “1  never 
take  well  in  a profile  position.  I must  have  a full  face 
portrait.” 

I explained  that  the  flowers  in  her  hair  would  not  then 
be  visible,  and  suggested  as  a compromise  that  they  should 
be  placed  more  to  the  front.  But  to  this  she  would  not 
consent,  and  prepared  to  take  her  leave  forthwith  ; so  I 
suggested  to  her  that  the  only  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  have  a bust  of  herself  wrought  in 
marble. 

Some  time  afterwards  1 had  to  do  with  an  amiable  lady, 
who  was  something  of  a blue-stocking,  and  who  was  very 
proud  of  her  somewhat  sparse,  though  genuine,  locks. 
This  lady,  also,  wanted  a full  face  portrait,  and  yet  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  show  her  back  hair.  I helped 
myself  out  of  the  difficulty  by  employing  a mirror  set  up 
in  the  rear,  which  gave  a picture  of  the  hair  behind.  It 
was  a little  unsharp  in  the  negative,  but  that  did  not  much 
matter;  I retouched  a little,  and  put  in  a few  extra  locks. 
The  result  was  highly  approved,  and  paid  for,  although,  1 
must  admit,  the  head-dress  did  not  look  very  natural,  after 
all. 


• Photographische  Notizen, 


The  dodge  with  the  mirror  is  not,  of  course,  a new  one. 
Those  who  make  use  of  it  will,  however,  find  that  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  model  and  the  re- 
flection in  the  looking  glass,  both  sharp,  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  mirrored  image  lies  upou 
the  surface  of  the  minor.  I know  a secrct-processmon  ucr 
who  sells,  among  other  things,  a method  of  photographing 
an  interior  with  a portrait,  without  a diaphragm,  and  yet 
producing  everything  very  sharply ; and  his  instructions 
are  to  photograph  everything  reflected  in  a looking-glass. 
Those  who  try  the  experiment  will  find  that,  in  focussing, 
the  reflected  image  is  quite  as  difficult  to  render  sharply  as 
the  direct  image.  “The  picture  lies  just  as  far  behind 
the  mirror  as  the  object  is  before  it,"  says  Professor  l’isko 
in  his  work  upon  Light  and  Colour,  a book  from  which 
photographers  may  learn  a great  deal.  The  nearer,  there- 
fore, the  mirror  is  approached  to  the  model,  the  easier 
will  be  the  operation  of  focussing. 

I may  here  remark  that  the  taking  of  portraits  in  the 
presence  of  a looking-glass  is  a task  in  which  the  most 
practised  photographers  do  not  always  succeed  : there  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  shop  windows  the  picture  of  a princess — a 
three-quarter  portrait,  with  a mirrefr.  You  can  see  from 
the  picture  that  the  photographer  has  essayed  to  show  the 
royal  model  in  profile  in  the  looking-glass,  while  she  herself 
is  depicted  full  face.  The  mirrored  image  was  not,  however, 
successful,  and  to  cover  the  defect  it  has  been  tinted  in 
the  sunlight.  Fortunately  the  public  is  unaware  of  the 
failure,  for  it  generally  sees  mistakes  enough  where  the 
photographer  is  unaware  of  their  existence,  and  often 
refuses  pictures  which  really  are  very  fair  productions. 

Frequently  the  public,  in  pronouncing  against  a 
picture,  will  not  specify  the  particular  point  they  find  fault 
with — when,  for  instance,  it  is  one  for  which  they  themselves 
are  alone  responsible.  Thus  a lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
biting  her  lips  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a picture  in 
which  this  is  shown  ; she  does  not,  however,  tell  you  her 
reason  for  disliking  the  picture,  for  she  knows  very  well 
that  the  fault  has  happened  from  no  fault  of  the  photo- 
grapher ; and  it  is  not  often,  therefore,  that  the  latter  gets 
to  know  the  real  cause  of  dislike,  for  the  model  advances 
other  reasons  for  her  rejection  of  the  picture. 

The  best  way  of  overcoming  such  difficulties  as  these 
with  the  public  is  to  make  prepayment  obligatory.  I 
travel  about  a good  deal,  and  as  I like  to  look  at  the 
different  studios  I come  across,  I get  my  portrait  taken 
incognito  by  my  colleagues,  paying,  of  course,  for  the 
service,  and  hearing  and  seeing  what  I can.  I never 
grudge  the  money,  for  I always  learn  a good  deal ; and  I 
have  found  lately  that  the  custom  of  prepayment  is 
becoming  every  year  more  general.  Half  the  amount  of 
the  fee  is  taken  in  advance.  Whether  this  rule  works  as 
well  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  capital  I must,  of  course, 
leave  to  my  colleagues  to  decide.  A great  point  is  the 
proper  management  of  one’s  customers,  and  some  conver- 
sational powers  and  worldly  experience  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose.  The  photographer  who  has  these  qualities 
will  be  able  to  control  the  sitter  and  have  his  own  way 
much  more  than  a shy,  nervous,  and  inexperienced 
operator,  who  becomes  exceedingly  embarrassed  when  he 
has  to  do  with  a person  of  high  rank  or  noble  position. 
As  I am  not  only  a photographer,  but  have  frequently 
been  a model  myself  in  many  studios,  1 have  been  able  to 
acquire  many  interesting  experiences  on  this  head.  While 
one  photographer  will  allow  the  model  to  sit  down  as  he 
likes,  will  make  but  few  remarks,  and  very  slight  modifi- 
cation in  the  pose,  and  in  a few  seconds  has  done  his 
work,  another  pulls  and  tugs  at  every  corner  and  fold  in 
one’s  garments,  pushes  your  head  this  way  and  that,  now 
full  face,  now  profile,  takes  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
arrange  you,  and,  at  the  last  moment,  takes  quite  another 
view  of  things,  exposes  a plate,  and  then  begs  for  a second 
sitting,  as  the  first  has  not  been  quite  successful. 

I could  talk  a good  deal  about  this  matter  concerning 
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the  public  and  the  photographer,  but  I won’t  tell  tales  out 
of  school.  Some  very  good  hints  may  be  gathered  from 
1 lartmann’s  little  book  on  the  subject  ;*  it  only  contains 
sixteen  pages,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read,  and  will  spare 
the  photographer  many  explanations.  It  is  distributed 
gratuitously  in  many  studios. 

In  conclusion,  I may  refer  to  an  anecdote  that  comes  to 
us  from  America,  and  which  is  no  doubt  known  to  many 
already.  “ What  do  you  charge  for  a picture?”  said  a 
labourer  one  day  to  a photographer.  “ Two  dollars,” 
replied  the  latter.  “ Very  good,  then,  let  me  have  a half 
length  portrait,  and  I will  pay  you  one.”  The  photographer 
closed  with  the  bargaiu,  received  the  dollar,  and  in  a few 
days  sent  the  labourer  his  half  portrait,  but  it  was  the  lower 
half  from  his  coat-tails  downwards.  The  labourer  of  course 
pulled  a long  face  over  the  business,  and  asked  for  the 
other  half.  Hut  this  was  not,  of  course,  handed  over  uutil 
another  dollar  had  been  paid. 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Season  ok  Year-Books — Mr.  Sherman’s  Three- 
Year-Old  Bath. 

The  Season  of  Year ■ Hooks  is  at  hand,  and  Photographic 
Mosaics  has  so  occupied  my  spare  time  recently  that  I 
almost  became  guilty  of  forgetting  my  obligations  to  your 
readers  in  the  matter  of  correspondence.  I will,  however, 
try  to  make  up  for  it  by  giving  you  in  advance  some  of 
the  choicest  things  in  the  Mosaics  for  1875. 

Mr.  H.  Sherman's  Three-Year-Old  Hath. — Mr.  II.  Sher- 
man, one  of  our  most  able  teachers,  ridicules  the  idea  of 
constantly  making  up  new  baths,  and  sends  me  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  one  he  says  has  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  three  years.  lie  says  of  it : — 

“The  first  week  in  September,  1871,  after  a series  of  experi- 
ments, I prepared  the  bath  which  1 am  now  using,  and  which  has 
been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  It  has  never  been  boiled, 
nor  have  any  means  been  employed  to  rid  it  of  ether  or  alcohol, 
and  there  has  never  been  a drop  of  alcohol  added  to  the  developer 
used  in  connection  with  it.  It  was  sunned  at  first  to  precipitate 
any  substance  susceptible  to  the  action  of  light,  since  which, 
exposure  to  sunlight  has  failed  to  produce  hardly  a perceptible 
effect  upon  the  solution,  usually  not  causing  discoloration.  It 
originally  measured  six  gallons,  at  about  which  quantity  it  has 
been  maintained  most  of  the  time  by  such  additions,  as  required, 
of  solution  composed  and  prepared  precisely  as  the  original  bath, 
except  that  no  salt  of  iodine  has  been  added  with  the  subse- 
quently prepared  portions.  It  works  to-day  (September  26th, 
1874)  in  every  respect  as  well  as  it  did  three  years  ago  ; as  well, 
at  least,  and,  if  my  recollection  is  not  at  fault,  decidedly  better. 

“ Without  enlarging  further  upon  the  merits  or  peculiarities  of 
this  bath,  I will  say  that  the  experiment  seems  to  be  an  import- 
ant one,  indicating,  as  it  does,  the  possibility  that  a bath  may  be 
so  constituted  as  to  maintain,  through  the  variable  conditions 
consequent  upon  continuous  use,  the  qualities  or  structure,  so  to 
speak,  adapting  it  to  the  discharge  of  its  required  functions. 

“ Suppose  a bath  so  constituted  as  never  to  need  any  treatment, 
save  only  replenishing  and  the  removal  of  sedimentary  matter  o' 
filtration.  This  is  as  near  perfection  as  is  ever  possible  for  a bath. 
Even  the  life  of  an  organism  requires  as  much.  Whether  the 
bath  under  consideration  shall  fully  answer  such  description  or 
not,  is  not  the  experiment,  if  correctly  reported,  worth  repeating? 
Assuming  the  affirmative,  I will  proceed  to  describe  the  method 
of  preparing  the  solution. 

“ Take  ice-water,  sufficient  quantity.  In  each  quart  (32  fluid 
ounces)  dissolve  3 ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Fo.  each  ounce  of 
silver  nitrate,  add  1 grain  each,  previously  dissolved,  iodide  and 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Let  the  solution  stand  a few  hours, 
shaking  occasionally  ; after  which  filter.  Thcu,  to  each  quart  of 
the  liquid  add  one-half  fluid  drachm  glacial  acetic  acid.  Next 
add  slowly,  and  with  constant  agitation,  sufficient  saturated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Set  in 
the  sunlight  until  discoloration  ceases.  Again  filter,  ami  finally 
make  slightly  acid,  by'  adding  a few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid. 

“ A peculiar  reaction  takes  place,  on  the  addition  of  the  acetic 


acid,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here.  The  excess  of 
this  acid  being  afterwards  neutralised  by  the  sodium  salt,  it  follows 
that  acetate  of  soda  is  formed  in  the  bath,  and  that,  on  addition 
of  the  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid  is  substituted  therefor,  so  that 
virtually  no  free  nitric  acid  remains  present. 

“ One  peculiarity  of  this  bath  is,  that  the  usual  annoyances 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of  ether  and  alcohol  arc,  in  some 
way,  dispensed  with  ; the  ether  and  alcohol  being  converted  into 
other  products,  in  the  main  not  impairing,  if  not  positively  aiding, 
the  acting  forces  of  the  bath. 

“ Another  peculiarity  is.  that  the  presence  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  does  not  result  in  the  formation  of 
acetate  of  silver.  Immunity  from  this  anticipated  trouble  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  cyanide. 

“Whyn  the  pinholes  which  denote  over-iodization  begin  to 
appear — and  this  by  no  means  happens  prematurely  — the  bath  is  re- 
plenished by  adding  sufficient  uuiodized  solution  (prepared  as  at 
first,  omitting  only  the  iodide)  to  make  up  for  loss  of  bulk  and 
strength.  Filtering  occasionally  becomes  necessary'  from  causes 
such  as  usually  lead  to  this  operation. 

“ The  bath  becomes  more  strongly  acid  by  use,  acetic  acid 
being  one  of  the  products  into  which  the  ether  and  alcohol  are 
converted.  When  from  this  cause  its  sensitiveness  becomes  sen- 
sibly affected,  which  is  an  unfrequent  result,  I correct  the  over- 
acidity  by  again  adding  bicarbonate  of  soda,  thus  partially  neutra- 
lizing the  acid,  and  adding  a fresh  supply  of  the  sodium  acetate. 
The  number  of  times  this  treatment  has  been  required  during  its 
lifetime  has  not  been  such  as  to  cause  the  appearance  of  the  un- 
welcome silver  acetate. 

“ I have  used  this  bath  under  a great  variety  of  conditions,  in 
and  out  of  the  studio,  in  strong  and  weak  light,  in  summer  and 
winter,  with  all  manner  of  subjects,  such  as  family  groups,  on 
large  plates  14  by  18  to  17  by  20,  consisting  of  -white-robed 
childreu  and  black-draped  seniors ; subjects  requiring  long 
exposuren,  such  as  badlv-lighted  interiors  and  subjects  intensely 
lighted.  It  gives  a high  degree  of  sensitiveness,  together  with 
detail  and  density.  Infants  are  taken  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  details  of  white  drapery  are  exceptionally  well  ren- 
dered ; the  tendency  to  hardness  or  solarisation  is  seldom  exhibited. 
Such  certainty  of  satisfactory  results,  and  such  uniformity  of 
action,  I never  before  experienced  and  enjoyed. 

“ Whether,  like  ‘ the  deacon’s  one-horse  shav,’  it  will  run 
exactly  one  hundred  years  to  the  minute,  and  then,  all  at  once, 
turn  into  a small  heap  of  dust,  is  what  I want  to  know. 

“ It  is  recommended  to  the  craft  as  an  improvement  worth  try- 
ing. Let  those  who  are  so  disposed  give  it  a careful  trial,  follow- 
ing the  directions  above  given  for  preparing  it,  without  variation, 
at  first ; and,  if  found  to  be  a good  thing,  let  those  who  so  find 
recommend  it  to  others.” 

(To  he  continued.) 


A SUGGESTION. 

BY  WM.  BROOKS.* 

You  may  think  it  a strange  suggestion  I have  to  make  this 
evening.  If  it  is  carried  out,  I think  it  will  be  the  means 
of  creating  a greater  interest  in  the  meetings  of  photo- 
graphic societies,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of 
having  them  better  attended,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will 
be  a connecting  link  between  the  photographic  societies 
throughout  the  world  wherever  photography  has  estab- 
lished itself ; and  I think  the  South  Loudon  Society  a very 
suitable  one  to  introduce  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  other 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  this:  to  establish au  exchange  of  photographic  por- 
traits (carte  size,  I think,  will  be  most  suitable)  between 
the  various  photographic  societies — in  the  first  pl.ace,  of  all 
the  office  bearers  of  the  societies  and  of  other  notabilities 
who  have  rendered  such  valuable  aid  to  the  advancement 
of  our  11  art  science  such  gentlemen  I may  mention  as 
Mr.  Carey  Lea,  the  Revs.  Canon  Beachey  and  F.  Hard- 
wick, Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  and  many  others,  not  forgetting 
our  worthy  Editors.  I am  sure  none  would  object  to  con- 
tribute to  an  album  of  a society  provided  aud  kept  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  placed  on  the  table  each  meeting  night  for 
the  inspection  of  members.  I think  myself  that  if  such  a 


• A translation  of  this  has  appeared  in  our  columns. — Ed.  P.  Is'. 


• Head  before  the  South  London  Photographic  Society. 
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sy.ste  a were  adopted  it  would  create  a very  great  interest 
indeed  to  both  amateur  and  professional  photographers, 
and  it  would  give  greater  interest  to  articles  written 
when  all  of  us  would  be  able  to  see  the  portraits  of  the 
authors  at  our  societies.  There  are  scores  of  gentlemen 
of  whom  we  have  only  heard  by  reading,  and  if  we  cannot 
see  them  to  know  them  personally,  it  will,  I think,  be  a step 
in  advance  to  see  their  faces  in  the  way  I have  stated.  I 
am  sure  no  society  would  object  to  further  such  an 
object.  It  also  would  enable  many  of  us  to  recognize 
gentlemen  who  attend  our  annual  technical  meeting 
whose  acquaintance  many  of  us  would  like  to  make,  and 
only  know  of  their  presence  by  seeing  their  names  on  the 
visitor’s  book. 

I should  be  most  happy  to  render  any  service  in  putting 
this  suggestion  in  force.  Should  it  meet  your  approbation, 
the  new  year,  I think,  would  be  a very  suitable  period  for 
its  introduction. 


HO  AY  TO  PRESERVE  ALBUMEN. 

BY  GUSTAVE  RE.* 

If  white  of  egg,  after  it  has  been  beaten  to  a froth,  and 
allowed  to  stand,  is  mixed  with  a little  hydrate  of  chloral, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  grammes  of  the  latter  to  one 
hundred  of  albumen,  the  mixture  may  be  kept  in  closed 
vessels  for  a considerable  time  without  emitting  any  evil 
smell,  or  altering  in  any  way  in  its  qualities.  If  paper  is 
coated  with  the  albumen  thus  treated,  to  which  chloride  of 
ammonium,  or  common  salt,  has  been  added,  as  is  the  case 
when  albumenized  paper  is  prepared,  there  is  no  difference 
to  be  remarked  between  such  albumenized  paper  and  the 
material  purchased  in  commerce.  But  I have  remarked 
that  an  albumenized  surface  containing  chloral  keeps 
white  for  a longer  period  than  one  produced  by  means  of 
half  decomposed  albumen. 

The  hydrate  of  chloral  is  without  action  upon  a neutral 
or  acid  silver  solution.  The  quantity  that  it  is  necessary 
to  add  to  the  albumen  is  very  little  ; the  greater  part  of 
this,  too,  evaporates  on  the  drying  of  the  paper,  so  that  no 
injurious  action  upon  the  silver  bath  is  to  be  feared. 

To  albumenized  paper  manufacturers  this  substance 
ought  to  be  very  useful,  for  not  only  does  it  render  the 
work-rooms  free  from  bad-smolling  gases,  but  it  permits 
the  manufacture  of  a material  which  does  not  carry  with 
it  into  the  photographer’s  studio  an  objectionable  odour. 

The  ordinary  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  which  can  be 
preserved  for  but  a short  time  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  also  be  treated  with  hydrate  of  chloral  with  similarly 
good  results.  It  will  then  keep  good  for  a longer  period, 
with  none  of  its  previous  qualities  impaired.  In  many 
other  ways  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  made  use  of  as  a pre- 
serving medium ; it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  its  coming 
into  contact  with  strong  alkaline  liquids,  as  hydrate  of 
chloral  is  soon  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and 
chloroform. 


KENNETT’S  GELATINE  PELLICLE. 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Kennctt’s  specification  includes  nothing 
beyond  what  had  been  previously  published,  which  from 
the  letter  of  “ A W orker  ” seems  to  be  very  probable,  I think 
he  is  deserving  of  both  thanks  and  sympathy.  Thanks,  for 
having  wrought  out  the  gelatine  emulsion  process  so 
thoroughly,  and  for  placing  it  in  so  convenient  a form  before 
the  public  on  terms  so  liberal  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  can  possibly  remunerate  him;  and  sympathy  for  having 
made  60  expensive  a mistake  in  obtaining  a patent.  1 say 
mistake,  for  no  one  can  believe  for  a moment  that  he  knew 
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that  the  details  of  his  supposed  discovery  had  already  been 
published,  for. the  veriest  child  in  such  matters  knows  that 
prior  publication  invalidates  a patent.  Hence  it  is  manifest 
that  he  believed  his  discovery  to  be  new.  Had  he  known 
that  it  was  not  he  would  probably  have  saved  himself  much 
trouble,  and  probably  also  photographers  would  have  been 
deprived  of  the  a (vantage  of  his  pellicle,  for  without  be- 
lieving it  to  be  his  own,  and  duly  protected,  it  is  scarcely 
likely  he  or  anybody  else  would  have  entered  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  its  manufacture.  If  “A  Worker’s  ” statement  be 
accurate,  no  oue  but  Mr.  Kennett  is  any  the  worse,  and  pho- 
tographers are  the  better  for  the  possession  of  his  pellicle 
which  may  yet  prove  a great  boon. 

I have  said  “ if  ” “ A Worker’s  ” statement  bo  quite 
accurate  ; but  I suspect  that,  although  it  may  be  the  truth, 
it  is  probably  not  all  the  truth.  When  Mr.  Kennett 
read  his  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society,  he 
stated  that  he  had  experimented  with  gelatine  for 
many  years.  I suppose  such  a statement  is  capable  of 
proof,  and  this  wouid  show  that  he  was  not  indebted  to  the 
comparatively  recent  publication  of  others  for  his  knowledge 
of  gelatine  emulsion.  Photographers  are  indebted  to  A 
Worker  ” for  his  exertions  in  (heir  interest ; but  a word  on 
the  other  side  is,  1 think,  due. — Yours, 

Another  Worker. 


Sir, — I have  no  wish  to  fill  your  columns  with  discussions 
upon  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  Mr.  Kennett’s  patent — 
that  I deem  a point  for  his  consideration  alone.  My  desire 
rather  is,  in  the  interest  of  my  fellow-labourers,  to  state,  for 
general  information,  my  experience  regarding  Mr.  Kennett’s 
pellicle,  which,  in  rapidity,  cannot  be  approached  by  any  of 
the  commercial  plates  now  extant.  It  is  very  much  cheaper, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  supersede  those  now  patronized 
by  the  profession. 

“ A Worker,”  avoiding  any  consideration  of  the  pellicle , 
dexterously  bases  his  attack  upon  the  patent.  Possibly  those 
amongst  us  who  are  of  a speculative  turn  of  mind,  and 
might  have  been  tempted  to  make  Mr.  Kennett  a bid  for  his 
patent,  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  “A  Worker’s  ” interference  ; 
whilst  others,  like  myself,  who  aim  only  at  obtaining  the 
latest  improvements,  will  merely  look  upon  his  zeal  as  cal- 
} culated  to  deprive  us  of  an  invaluable  boon.  I also  fail  to 
follow  *•  A Worker’s  ” argument  that  Mr.  Kennett’s  action 
has  barred  the  public  from  the  use  of  a certain  discovery 
bequeathed  it  by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Maddox.  If  their 
pellicle  is  really  easy  of  manufacture,  and  trustworthy  in  its 
results,  why  is  it  so  little  known?  Where  can  negatives 
and  proofs  be  seen  ? In  how  many  studios  has  it  found 
favour?  I crave  enlightenment. 

As  an  amateur  photographer,  I feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nett for  his  pellicle,  which,  I hope,  I may  always  find  as 
excellent  as  I now  believe  it  to  be  ; but  should  he  or  anyone 
else  discover  something  more  lapid  and  equally  reliable,  I 
should  not  ride  conservatism  to  death  by  sticking  to  my  old 
love. 

In  conclusion,  I must  state  that  I hold  that  a correspon- 
dent should  b • man  enough  to  avow  his  name  when  making 
inuendoes,  r idler  than  take  shelter  in  a “nomde  plume.” 
— Yours  faithfully,  6.  S.  Young, 

Fairmile,  Cobham,  Surrey,  Dec.  14 th. 


Sir. — As  Mr.  Aldridge,  in  a letter  in  your  last,  states 
that  Mr.  Kennett  “ exhibited  negatives  and  prints  at  the 
Technical  Exhibition  of  November,  1873,”  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  exact  date 
of  that  Technical  Exhibition.  It  was  November  27,  1873. 

Now,  as  I have  shown  in  your  last  that  the  making  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion,  and  the  method  of  allowing  it  to  become 
solid  when  it  was  to  be  cut  in  slices,  and  then  washed  to  re- 
move the  excess  of  bromide,  had  been  published  at  the  dates 
of  September  8,  1871.  August  8,  1873,  and  November  14, 
1 1873,  and  that  Mr.  Kennett  actually  patented  these  very 
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things  on  November  20,  1873,  following  very  closely  even 
the  words  of  the  gentleman  who  had  previously  published 
the  whole  process  pro  bono  publico,  it  is  necessary  that  no 
misconception  should  occur,  and  that  it  snould  be  plain 
that  Mr.  Kennett’s  “ discovery  ” was  in  no  way  original. 

A Work Eii. 


Sir, — In  Mr.  Aldridge's  letter  in  last  week’s  News  he  is 
pleased  to  say  that  my  communication  of  the  4ih  contains 
“much  personal  abuse  ” of  himself.  I am  quite  sure  that 
if  this  statement  contained  one  iota  of  fact  you  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  appear.  I could  have  no  object  in 
abusing  Mr.  A.,  who  is  totally  unknown  to  me. 

As  an  amateur,  I was  merely  seekiug  information  in 
regard  to  a process  with  which  I have  only  partially  suc- 
ceeded, but  which  1 have  always  felt  had  good  and  promising 
qualities.  I hope  that  Mr.  A.  will,  upon  a re-perusal  of 
my  letter,  see  that  he  has  been  rather  hasty  in  stating 
that  1 have  been  guilty  of  so  ungentlemanly  an  act  as  to 
abuse  him  or  anyone  else. — 1 am,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, A Dry  Plate. 


Sir. — In  answer  to  “ Dry  Plate’s  ” request  I will  endeavour 
to  give  my  experience.  First  packet  worked  according  to 
the  formulte:  the  plates  took  ten  minutes  to  develop  a faint 
shadow  ; trying  to  get  them  dense,  the  tilrn  burst  up.  Cause: 
the  ammonia  and  bromide  not  fresh.  Second  trial : pictures 
came  out  on  applying  fresh  chemicals,  with  bromide  in  ex- 
cess of  formulas;  they  came  out  in  ten  or  twelve  seconds, 
but  still  burst  upon  apply  iug  intensifier.  Cause:  insuffi- 
cient washing  between  developing  and  intensifying,  the 
ammonia  and  acid  making  a kind  of  effervescing  mixture. 
Thiid  trial : succeeded  in  getting  a transparency  by  contact 
printing,  but  still  not  able  to  get  sufficient  intensity  without 
discolouring  the  film,  slightly  fogging,  when  we  were  com- 
pelled to  stop.  1 called  on  Mr.  Kennett,  who  showed  me 
some  excellent  negatives,  and  developed  a transparency  on 
one  of  the  plates  I had  prepared.  He  told  me  I had  not 
got  enough  pellicle  on  the  plate.  Bought  some  more,  and 
went  home  to  try  again.  The  difficulty  we  find  is  to  pre- 
pare— or,  rather,  to  dry — the  plates,  as  they  have  to  be  done 
with  so  small  an  amount  of  light. 

I also  tried  to  take  a few  negatives,  but  found  much  the 
same  difficulty.  I certainly  got  a negative  that  printed, 
though  not  a work  of  art  by  any  means.  1 think  much  of 
my  failure  was  owing  to  the  light  I worked  in  being  too 
strong.  Mr.  Kennett’s  light  is  two  thicknesses  of  orange- 
coloured  glass,  and  he  has  two  doors  to  the  dark  room,  so 
as  to  more  effectually  exclude  light.  He  gave  me  a groat 
deal  of  time  aud  attention,  and  I thiuk  when  anyone  has 
succeeded  in  working  the  process  it  is  iuvaluable.  1 have 
not  had  time  for  still  further  trial,  and  may  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  I have  had  no  experience  in  dry  plate  work  of 
any  kind  before,  always  working  the  ordinary  wet  process, 
which  I think  is  less  rapid  than  the  pellicle.  I enclose  a 
transparency  for  you  to  see.  W.  J.  Davies. 

29,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington. 

[The  results  forwarded  have  many  very  fine  qualities. — 
Ed.] 

Sir, — It  is  not  greatly  to  the  credit  of  photography  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  its  ranks  individuals  who,  like  “ A 
Worker,”  retire  behind  the  hedge  of  an  alias,  and  from  that 
safe  retreat  can  attack  my  patent  with  missiles  he  would 
hesitate  to  employ  in  the  more  honourable  arena  of  personal 
combat.  I have  pleasure,  however,  in  saying  that  he  has 
overreached  himself,  for  his  attack  upon  myself  and  my 
atent  has  only  had  the  effect  of  making  more  widely 
nowa  my  pellicle,  and,  incidentally,  the  plates  prepared 
it,  on  the  manufacture  of  which  I am  to  be  engaged. 

The  citation  of  the  names  of  Dr.  Mad  fox  and  Mr.  John- 
stone, and  the  inuendo  indulged  in  by  the  “ Worker  ” that 
I obtained  from  a letter  published  on  the  14th  of  November, 


1873.  all  the  information  that  was  embodied  in  my  patent, 
is  a sitppressio  vu'i  easily  met  by  giving  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  by  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal and  I 
invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  article  was  published  on 
the  15th  August.  1873.  I imagine  it  will  require  all  the 
casuistry  of  " A Worker”  to  prove  that  August  15th  is  later 
than  November  14th. 

The  article  is  headed  “ Substitute  for  Collodion,”  and  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say:  “Among  those  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  experimenting,  with  a view  to  providing  a substitute  lor 
collodion  in  the  bromide  emulsion  process,  is  a well-known 
amateur,  Mr  Kennett,  of  Maddox  Street.  This  gentleman 
has  within  this  last  fortnight  ‘ resumed  ’ some  experiments 
with  gelatine  which  he  began  several  yoais  ago,  but  discon- 
tinued from  not  having  obtained  such  vigour  as  he  required. 
Since  the  subject  has  been  brought  so  prominently  forward, 
as  it  lias  of  late,  Mr.  Kennett  has  repeated  his  experiments 
with  a considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  bromides. 
The  result  has  been  singularly  successful.  We  have  now 
before  us  two  negatives  with  a film  of  such  smoothness  and 
hardness  as  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  albumen,  and 
altogether  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  our  next 
we  shall  publish  working  directions,  which  have  been  kindly 
promised  by  Mr.  Kennett.  This  gentleman  appears  to  have 
overcome  a difficulty  encountered  by  several,  viz.,  making 
the  emulsion  to  keep.” 

It  may  suit  “ A Worker”  to  speak  about  my  name  never 
having  been  known  in  photography  previous  to  my  apply- 
ing for  a patent.  The  quotation  given  above  disproves  tne 
suggestion.  It  is  true  that  1 have  not  courted  that  publi- 
city so  sought  for  by  some,  who  continually  obtrude  their 
names  before  the  public,  no  matter  on  how  flimsy  a pretext  ; 
still,  my  name  was  not  quite  unknown  even  before  that 
time;  but  even  if  it  had  been,  what  then? 

This  is  not  the  place  for  me  to  enter  into  a defence  of  my 
patent,  and  to  show  that  “A  Worker”  has  abstaiu  d from 
touching  the  real  point  of  my  invention.  I am  ready,  how- 
ever, to  give  every  information  that  may  be  required,  but 
must  decline  to  do  so  at  the  instigation  of  auonymous 
writers,  who  vilify  a process  that  I venture  to  predict  will, 
ere  long,  drive  out  of  the  market  all  the  much  vaunted  and 
so-called  rapid  dry  collodion  plates,  the  most  rapid  of  which 
are.  by  comparison,  exceedingly  slow.  R.  Kennett. 

[This  discussion  has  already  occupied  too  much  space,  and 
must  cease  for  the  present.  The  pellicle,  which  already 
promises  well,  will  be  best  tested  by  practical  trial,  and  the 
validity  of  the  patent  can  only  be  efficiently  discussed  in  a 
court  of  law. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kiudly  grant  me  space  to  announce 
that  the  First  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphers’ Benevolent  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Co- 
operative Institute,  55,  Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street,  on 
Monday,  January  11.  After  the  despatch  of  business  there 
will  be  a Sciopticon  Exhibition,  exhibition  of  the  prises  in 
the  Art-Union  distribution,  aud  a musical  entertainment  by 
photographic  friends.  There  will  be  microscopes,  grapho- 
scopes,  and  other  scientific  apparatus.  Refreshments  will 
be  provided  at  a reasonable  price,  and  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  comfort  of  ladie9. 

Further  particulars  will  be  announced  as  to  programme 
in  due  course. — I remain,  yours  respectfully, 

174,  Fleet  Street.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

PS. — I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has 
objects  of  interest  for  exhibition  on  this  occasion. 


Pnjctfimtgs  0f  j$0rictifs. 

Photographers’  Benevolent  Association. 

The  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  was 
held  at  174,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday,  December  2nd,  W.  S. 
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Bird,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Minutes  of  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  Croft,  Berjemant,  and  Laiug  were 
admitted  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  engage  a hall  for  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  on  Monday,  January  11th,  1875,  for  which 
occasion  the  Secretary  announced  that  W.  B.  Woodbury,  Esq., 
had  promised  to  lend  a sciopticon  and  slides.  B.  A.  Ferueley, 
Esq.,  F.  York,  Esq.,  and  R.  Kennett,  Esq.,  had  also  promised 
slides. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Board  a request  from  the  Art 
Union  Sub-committee  for  a grant  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  and  carrying  out  the  Art  Union  Distribution. 

The  Chairman  having  expressed  his  opinion  that  such  a course 
could  not  be  taken  without  a guarantee  that  the  fuuds  would  not 
suffer  in  case  of  failure,  a guarantee  fund  was  subscribed  by  the 
members  present.  The  sum  of  £10  was  then  voted  for  the  use  of 
the  Art  Union  Sub-committee.  After  the  transaction  of  routine 
business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  December  10th,  Mr. 
T.  Sebastian  Davis  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  a previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society: — Messrs.  Wratten,  Skinner, 
S.  Fry,  and  W.  H.  Wainwright. 

After  some  conversation  on  various  points  of  business,  the 
Secretary  read  the  following 

Report  of  the  South  Loudon  Photographic  Society  for  1871. 

“ Your  committee,  in  presenting  their  report  for  the  session  of 
1874,  most  heartily  congratulate  your  Society  upon  the  healthy 
vitality  and  consequent  strength  which  have  characterised  its 
existence  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  a very  large 
increase  of  members,  whom  it  is  confidently  anticipated  will 
render  valuable  assistance  to  its  proceedings,  the  past  session  has 
brought  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  prominently 
before  the  photographic  world,  in  maintaining  itself  as  the  medium 
of  what  is  new,  instructive,  and  thoughtful. 

“ The  institution  of  a Technical  Exhibition,  which  your  Society 
inaugurated,  has  this  session  been  brought  under  the  control  of 
regulations  which  has  placed  it  upon  a firm  basis,  and  which,  in 
future,  will  make  this  meeting  exceedingly  useful  and  attractive. 
The  ordinary  meetings  have  been  attended  by  a very  large  per- 
centage of  members,  and  great  interest  and  animated  discussions 
have  shown  the  value  of  the  subject  matter  brought  before  the 
Society. 

“Your  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  theirindebtednessto  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  so  kindly  placing  one  of  their  rooms  at  the 
disposal  of  your  Society  for  its  ordinary  meetings. 

“The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  session,  viz.: 
— ‘On  the  best  way  to  make  Enlargements,’  by  B.  J.  Edwards; 

1 My  Troubles  in  taking  Direct  Large  Heads,’  by  W.  Aldridge ; 

' My  Experience  in  taking  Direct  Large  Heads,’  by  H.  Garrett 
Cocking;  ‘On  Studios,’  by  S.  Fry;  ‘On  various  Colouring 
Matters  suitable  for  Tinting  Films,’  by  J.  Spillei  ; ‘ On  an  Ap- 
paratus for  Reducing  Silver  Wastes,'  by  J.  Bashford;  ‘On  a 
Method  of  producing  Large  Composition  Groups,’  by  B.  T. 
Edwards ; ‘ Suggestions  for  a National  Congress  of  Photo- 
graphers,’ by  Jabez  Hughes  ; ‘ Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Portrait  Painters,’  by  A.  R.  Aldridge;  ‘ A Suggestion,’  by  W. 
Brooks. 

“One  meeting  was  devoted  to  a conversation  upon  the  subjectof 
the  permanency  of  prints,  introduced  by  the  Secretary  and  another 
to  a practical  demonstration,  by  Mr.  Wratten,  of  the  production 
of  negatives  by  the  Obernetter  process. 

“ Photographs,  apparatus,  and  appliances,  have  been  exhibited 
by  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards,  S. 
Fry,  H.  Garrett  Cocking,  J.  Spiller,  Kennett,  F.  Howard,  Wilkin- 
son, Tully,  Bashford,  Oakley  and  Co.,  W.  Hunter,  Spencer,  Sawyer, 
Bird  and  Co.,  Harrison,  Cussons,  Miers,  Attwood,  and  the  Secretary. 

“ A considerable  amount  of  work  has  thus  been  got  through 
during  the  session  ; and,  in  conclusion,  your  committee  trust  that 
the  same  piinciples  of  social,  pleasant,  and  happy  intercourse 
which  have  hitherto  guided  your  Society  in  its  deliberations  will 
always  be  maintained,  and  thus  tend  to  promote,  uot  only  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  each  individual  member,  but  also  the 
further  study  and  general  progress  of  our  a' t-science.” 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  then  read,  and  showed  a balance  in 
hand  of  £18  5s.  Id. 


The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  followed,  Mr.  Davi8 
previously  stating  that  having  held  the  office  of  vice-president  for 
ti  fteen  years,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  he  felt  it 
now  desirable  to  resign,  because  other  duties  would  claim  hii 
attention,  and  he  thought  change  now  and  then  in  the  officers 
was  desirable.  The  following  officers  were  elected : — 

President — The.  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents — G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A..F.S.A. ; Valentino 
Blanchard;  Jabez  Hughes;  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S.;  and  F.  York. 

Committee — Messrs.  Bridge,  Brooks,  Hunter,  Foxlee,  Morgan, 
Aldridge,  Wilkinson,  and  Ayres. 

Treasurer—  Noel  E.  Fitch. 

Hon.  Secretary — Edwin  Cocking. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  Mr.  Cocking 
having  been  passed  and  acknowledged, 

Mr.  Aldridge  read  a paper  on  the  “Principles  and  Practice  of 
the  Great  Portrait  Painters-”  A number  of  photographs 
by  M.  Adam  Salomon,  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Crawshay.  and 
others  were  exhibited  in  illustration  of  certain  points.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  discussion  was  postponed  ; we  shall 
therefore  postpone  the  publication  of  the  paper  for  a few  weeks. 

Mr.  Brooks  read  a brief  paper  suggesting  a system  of  exchange 
of  papers  between  societies  (see  p.  608). 

After  some  conversation  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Sislk  in  ike  j§tui>ia. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Coffee  Plates.— A correspondent, 
Mr.  J.  Turnley,  informs  us  that  he  ha9  just  secured  two  good 
negatives  on  coffee  plates  prepared  by  himself  in  March,  1872, 
or  two  years  and  three-quarters  ago.  They  received  eight 
times  the  exposure  required  by  a wet  plate,  developed  easily 
and  quickly,  and  are  without  fault. 

Filter  for  Nitrate  Bath. — A correspondent  of  the  English 
Mechanic , referring  to  the  filter  described  by  Mr.  Speight  some 
time  ago  in  our  columns,  says: — “ If  t he  bath  has  been  poured 
into  a wide-necked  glass  bottle,  in  which  a stop-cock  is  fitted 
at  about  fj-in.  from  the  bottom,  and  allowed  to  settle,  it  can  bo 
drawn  off  by  the  cock  perfectly  bright  and  clear,  without  the 
least  trouble  or  inconvenience.” 

Imperial  Portraits. — A writer  in  the  Daily  News,  in 
speaking  of  the  inlluences  used  to  secure  a Bonapartist  reaction 
in  France,  says: — “Some  three  million  photographs  of  the 
Emperor  or  Prince  Imperial,  with  seditious  mottoes  (wo  quote 
official  figures),  have  been  seized  by  the  police.  But  how  many 
have  escaped  unseized?  M.  Ilaentjens,  member  for  the 
Sarthe,  who  manages  the  photograph  department  of  the 
propaganda,  could  alone  tell  how  many  portraits  have  been 
issued.” 

Aubeltype  is  said  to  be  a new  process  invented  by  Aubel 
and  Kaiser,  of  38,  Lindenhohe,  Cologne,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  photography  serviceable  in  lithography. 

Blackening  Sheet  Zinc.— The  following  is  a new  process 
lately  discovered  for  obtaining  zinc  sheets  of  a solid  black 
colour.  The  sheet  of  zinc  is  cleansed  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sand,  and  then  plunged  into  a solution  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate 
of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  A slight  velvety-black  deposit  is 
immediately  formed.  The  plate  is  carefully  washed  with 
water,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  plunged  into  a solution  of 
asphalte  in  benzine,  left  to  drain,  and  rubbed  with  a piece  of 
cotton  rag.  — American  Chemist. 


CorrcsgoniHuts. 

*,*  To  Agents  and  Advertisers. — Next  Friday  being 
Christmas  Day,  the  Photographic  News  will  be  published  on 
Thursday,  December  21th.  Advertisers  should  send  in  their 
Announcements  not  later  than  Wednesday,  the  23rd. 

J.  A.  Duncan. — It  appears  to  be  an  imprudent  course  to  continue 
to  advertise  one  scale  of  price,  and  in  practice  adopt  another,  but 
you  will  see  it  is  a matter  in  which  we  cannot  interfere  in  any 
way,  as  we  have  no  responsibility  or  connection  whatever  with 
the  announcements  of  advertisers.  As  we  understand  the  matter, 
you  were  informed  of  ihe  revised  scale  h fore  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  simplest  plan  would  have  been  to  request  the  return  of 
the  money  and  the  negatives,  if  you  were  unwilling  to  pay  the 
big!  er  rate. 
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Encaustic. — The  use  of  encaustic  paste  for  finishing  photographs 
we  consider  to  be  on  tho  whole  beneficial,  and  wo  have 
never  seen  any  that  became  yellow  or  injured  in  any  way 
by  the  use  of  encaustic.  We  have  some  prints  by  M. 
Adam  Salomon,  produced  about  eight  years  ago,  and  treated 
with  his  encaustic  paste  (the  formula  of  which  we  published) 
in  which  wo  see  no  change  whatever.  If  turpentine 

be  used  in  making  the  paste  there  may  be  a tendency  to  become 
yellow.  The  copies  of  Vogel’s  Handbook  are  promised,  but  have 

’ not  yet  arrived. 

Albertype. — The  Woodburytype  and  Albertype  arc  both  photo- 
mechanical processes,  and  are  best  suited  to  tho  production  of  largo 
numbers.  The  term  Autotype  as  now  employed  is  not,  when  used 
alone,  sufficiently  distinctive,  as  it  is  applied  to  a photo-mechanical 
process  analogous  t » Alberttype  and  to  carbon  printing.  Tho 
latter  is  better  suited  to  the  production  of  small  quantities  than 
any  of  the  mechanical  processes,  because,  in  both  the  photo- 
collographic  processes  amd  the  Woodbury  process,  the  first 
preparation  of  the  printing  surface  requires  time  and  care,  which 
would  scarcely  be  repaid  by  the  production  of  a small  number  of 
prints.  The  Alberttype  process  is  not  patented  in  this  country. 
The  Woodburytype  patent  has  expired.  The  carbon  process  is 
patented,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  restriction  placed  by 
the  patentees  on  its  use.  Tho  Autotype  Company  issue  a manual 
with  full  instructions.  There  is  no  work  devoted  to  either  of  the 
other  processes. 

Melbourne. — There  are  various  methods  of  producing  photo- 
graphs on  ivory  which  we  have  published.  The  simplest  consists 
in  coating  the  ivory  with  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  and  priating, 
toning,  and  fixing  in  the  usual  way ; but  there  is  always  some 
risk  of  the  print  changing  from  not  getting  rid  of  the  hypo  used 
in  fixing.  We  prefer  to  print  deep,  therefore,  and  fix  with 
cyanide.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  safer  to  transfer  a print  produced 
either  by  collodion  printing  in  the  camera,  or  by  collodio-chloride, 
or  by  the  carbon  process.  • The  latter  is  now  most  generally  used 
for  ivory.  We  have  more  than  once  described  tho  details,  and  you 
will  find  them  in  the  Autotype  Manual  issued  by  tho  Company. 

Carbon  Amateur.— The  powder  process  has  been  used  and  patented 
for  carbon  printing.  Mr.  Window  obtained  a patent  some  years 
ago,  the  details  of  which  closely  resemble  those  now  used  in  repro- 
ducing negatives  Here  is  his  formula: — 

Honey  2 parts 

Glucose 4 ,, 

Albumen 3 „ 

Dextrine ...  1J 

it 

Saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  7 ,, 

Spread  this  sensitive  solution  upon  paper,  ivory,  canvas,  wood, 
&c.,  then  dryitbymeans  of  heat,  and  expose  itundera  transparent 
positive  to  light.  When  exposed  sufficiently,  brush  powdered 
pigment  over  the  surface  until  the  image  is  sufficiently  developed, 
and  proceed  to  fix  the  pigment  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  or  other 
material.  Effect  this  by  laying  the  print,  immediately  after  being 
developed,  in  a flat  dish,  and  pouring  alcohol,  naphtha,  or  some 
other  such  agent  over  it,  wetting  both  back  and  front ; the  print 
is  then  hung  up  to  dry  spontaneously,  or  a gentle  heat  may  bo 
employed.  When  quite  dry,  it  is  immersed  in  a dish  of  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  some  other  acid, 
which  will  dissolve  out  all  the  soluble  portion  of  the  coating 
The  print  is  then  soaked  for  a short  time  in  clean  water,  and 
finally  passed  through  a dish  of  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  to  expel  any  trace  of  acid. 

W.  M.-A  single  lens  is  not  well  suited  for  architectural  work,  as  it 
will  inevitably  give  some  degree  of  curvature  to  straight  lines. 
One  of  the  doublets  or  a rectilinear  will  answer  your  purpose  best, 
as  it  serves  well  for  oithcr  landscape  or  architecture.  We  cannot 
very  well  recommend  special  lenses  in  those  columns ; but  if  you 
send  a list  of  any  you  contemplate,  with  distinguishing  names  or 
figures,  we  can  better  help  you. 

Crvvky. — To  produce  a transparency  by  contact  printing,  you 
must  use  a dry  plate  prepared  by  any  of  tho  dry  plate  processes 
you  may  determine.  The  exposure  will  not  need  to  be  more  than 
a few  seconds  to  daylight,  or  about  one  minute  to  a gas  flame. 
The  coffeo  process,  or  the  morphia  process,  or  some  of  the  more 
simple  processes,  will  answer ; but  whichever  you  select  you  must 
follow  tho  instructions  carefully.  A simply  washed  collodion 
plate  such  as  you  describe  will  in  some  cases  yield  a good  picture, 
but  something  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  collodion ; but  an  ex- 
posure of  fifteen  minutes  to  sunlight,  and  fifteen  minutes  more  to 
daylight,  under  a negative  would,  in  all  probability,  givo  you 
nothing  but  a fogged  plate.  But  suppose  the  exposure  to  have 
been  right,  treating  it  with  an  iron  solution  without  any  silver 
present  would  notyield  an  image,  but  would  rather  tend  to  destroy 
any  image  there  was.  Iron  developers  or  pyro  developers  with 
acid  require  a few  drops  of  silver  added  before  an  image  is  pro- 
duced on  such  plates.  You  may  produce  transparencies  on  wet 
plates  if  you  place  strips  of  thin  card  at  the  corners  to  prevent 
absolute  contact,  but  of  course  there  will  be  a little  loss  of  sharp- 
ness. You  will  find  several  dry  processes  in  our  forthcoming 
Year-Book.  It  is  desirablo  that  a muffle  should  bo  heated  all 
round  to  secure  uniform  heat. 


E.  J.  D.-Wo  fear  that  you  will  need  to  practice  a little  more  before 
you  can  obtain  an  operator’s  sit  uation.  Merely  practising  open  air 
portraiture,  will  not  readily  familiarize  you  for  all  the  varying 
coniitions  with  which  you  mu-t  bo  well  acquainted  in  studio 
work,  of  which  producing  varied  effects  in  lighting  is  an  important 
feature.  No.  1 is  not  quite  sharp,  and  lacks  the  relief  produced 
by  proper  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  No.  2 is  under-exposed. 
Get  a few  good  portraits,  and  try  to  produce  results  quite  equal  to 
them. 

C.  Horne. — Excess  of  acid  in  the  nitrate  bath  will,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  actually  render  the  plate  less  sensitive ; it  will  also 
retard  development.  There  are  conditions  in  which  excess  of 
nitric  acid  socais  to  give  increased  sensitiveness  ; but  they  are  not 
well  defined.  Ordinarily’,  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  believod  to  have 
a tendency  to  destroy  the  latent  irnige  as  it  is  formed,  and  thus 
actually  retards  its  production.  2.  The  greater  the  proportion  of 
acid  in  tho  bath,  tho  less  the  proportion  necessary  in  the  deve- 
loper. 3.  The  chief  offices  under  Government  in  which 
photography  is  necessary  are  filled  by  military  photographers. 
There  is  a photographic  staff  at  Chatham  in  the  Engineers,  and 
another  at  Woolwich  in  the  Artillery.  So  far  as  we  know,  theso 
would  generally  furnish  photographers  for  all  Government  work. 
The  interior  and  the  combination  print  are  both  good. 

T.  H. — To  produce  transparencies  in  carbon  you  simply  make  sensi 
tive  carbon  tissue,  expose,  immerse  in  water,  attach  to  a sheet  of 
glass  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  develop.  Tho  result  is  a 
carbon  transparency. 

R.  B — An  iron  crucible  does  not  answer  well.  The  best  are  of  clay, 
and  are  known,  we  believe,  as  London  pots.  2.  The  engravings  in 
question  are  generally  copyright,  And  can  only  be  reproduced  by 
permission.  3.  French  pyrogailic  acid  will  serve. 

Johnson,  Mathey,  and  Co. — Thanks.  Weshall  have  pleasure  in 
using  the  information. 

Maull  and  Co. — Tho  markings  have  the  appearanceof  mechanical 
in  j ury , as  though  tho  prints  had  been  roughly  used  at  some  stage  of 
their  progress.  Drying  before  a fire  will  sometimes  produce  such 
cracks. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


BY  WILLIAM  HENRY  WATSON. 
Observations  taken  at  Tiraystones , 36  feet  above  sea  level. 
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Direction  i 
Wind  at 
9 a.m. 

1 

50’ 

54° 

48° 

3014 

3010 

S. 

Fair,  generally  gloomy. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.in. 

2 

51 

53 

52 

2982 

29  85 

29-82 

s.w. 

Rain  p.m.  Gloomy  all  day. 

3 

50 

51 

50 

-’9-87 

29-85 

20-82 

s.s.w. 

Fair,  dark,  and  gloomy. 

i 

51 

51 

54 

29-89 

29  89 

29-85 

s. 

Drizzling  rain  all  day. 

5 

53 

53 

47 

29'81 

29-85 

29-90 

s. 

Fair  and  sunny. 

c 

51 

57 

53 

— 

— 

29-98 

— 

Fair.  Gloomy. 

7 

53 

51 

50 

30  09 

30-20 

30  20 

w.s.w. 

Rain  at  night.  Gloomy  all  day. 

8 

19 

50 

50 

30-25 

30-21 

30-19 

8. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

9 

52 

51 

50 

3 J * 1 3 30  07 

29  93 

s. 

Fair.  Gloomy.  Windv. 

10 

4.5 

46 

39  7 

29-98  29  99 

29-99 

N. 

A.  little  snow  and  kail  p.in. 

11 

39 

41 

32 

29  09  29-92 

29-90 

N.E. 

Fair  all  day.  Gloomy. 

12 

32 

32 

43 

29-90  29-95 

29  80 

N.W 

Fair  and  sunny. 

13 

42 

41 

37 

29-74  29  80 

2995 

\v. 

Rain  p.m.  Gloomy  all  day. 

L 

39 

41 

40 

29-95  30  U0 

29  01 

w. 

Haul  this  evening.  Gloomy. 

15 

43 

47 

48 

29  53  29  40 

2911 

N.W. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p m.  Strangwiud 

10 

15 

4 » 

43 

29-41  29-39 

29-35 

N.N.W. 

at  night. 

17 

15 

47 

40 

29-38  29  01 

29-70 

N.W. 

Fair,  but  gloomy. 
Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

18 

•52 

— 

— 

29-57 

— 

s. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m.  Hail  p.m. 

19 

40 

40 

4) 

29-50  29-47 

29-51 

s.w. 

Fair,  but  cloudy. 

20 

49 

47 

39 

29  69  29-81 

29-89 

N.K. 

Fair.  Generally  sunny. 

21  31 

45*7 

32 

29  91 

29-91 

29-92 

E. 

Fair.  Gloomy. 

22 

;>i 

41 

42 

29-81 

29-81 

— 

S.s.E. 

Fair.  Gloomy. 

23 

30 

43  5 

38 

29-90 

2995 

30  09 

E.S.E. 

Fair,  dark,  and  cloudy. 

21  33’ j 

42 

41 

29  91 

29-90 

29-81 

8. 

Rain  a.m.  and  p.m. 

2.7 

11 

42  1 

40 

2950 

29-50 

29-50 

S. 

Rain  morning  and  evening. 

20 

37 

43 

30 

29-50 

29-50 

20  50 

s. 

Dark  and  gloomy. 

27 

31 

33 

31 

29-43  29-42 

29-43 

S.E. 

Slight  snow.  Showers  all  day. 
Rain,  with  very  strong  wind,  at 

23 

31 

37 

4 1 

29-38  29-32 

29-00 

Jl. 

night. 

29 

38 

38 

40 

28-43  29-47 

29.  GO 

Constant  rain  all  day. 

Shower  of  rain  at  noon.  Gloomy 

3) 

4! 

45 

49-5 

28-09  28  75 

29-0  • 

S.W. 

all  day. 

From  the  above  (lain  1 ar>  ive  at  the  following  : — 
Mn'nings.  Noons. 

Maximum  temperature  observed  34°  • 37“ 

Mi.iimum  ditto  32  ...  32 

Mean  ditto  435  ...  458 

Mean  ditto  of  whole  4tC  — ...  — 

Number  of  fair  days  

Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  gloomy  

Number  of  fair  days  on  which  it  was  sunny’  ...  


Nights, 
...  54“ 

...  32 

...  43T 


13 

17 

10 
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PRESENTATION  OTTHE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  photographic 
societies  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  last,  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
when  a presentation  was  made  to  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham, 
M.A.,  the  President  of  the  Society.  For  nearly  sixteen 
years  (ever  since  the  birth  of  the  Society,  in  May,  1859), 
Mr.  Statham  has  presided  over  its  meetings  with  an  assi- 
duity and  constancy  of  attendance  scarcely  equalled  by  that 
of  any  other  member  of  the  society.  Originally,  and  for  a 
brief  time,  an  offshoot  of  a literary  society  in  the  South  of 
London,  the  first  independent  meetings  of  the  Society  were 
held  in  a school-room  connected  with  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Walworth,  of  which  Mr.  Statham  is  the  Rector,  and  he  pre- 
sided over  the  meetings  of  the  Society  there.  By-and-bye 
a gradual  pieponderance  of  members  not  resident  over  the 
water  rendered  a more  central  position  desirable,  and  the 
meetings  were  held  in  the  City  of  London  Institute  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  aud  Mr.  Statham,  notwithstanding  that  society 
left  the  South,  continued  his  presidency  there,  aud  also 
during  its  further  migrations  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Statham  is  not  a photographer,  but  an  ardent  lover  of 
science,  and  a highly  accomplished  gentleman,  with  a 
large,  kindly,  genial  nature,  delighting  in  every  opportunity 
«of  promoting  the  culture  and  happiness  of  those  with  whom 
by  choice  or  chance  he  is  thrown  into  contact.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  this  largeness  of  heart  and  high  culture  that  he 
holds  the  presidency  of  the  South  London  Photogiaphic 
Society,  and  it  is  greatly  due  to  his  presidency  that  the 
Society  has  continued  in  existence  and  has  steadily  grown 
in  activity  and  in  influence,  whilst  other  suburban  societies 
have  become  extinct.  A “ sweet  nature,  gilded  by  the 
gracious  gleam  of  letters” — to  borrow  a phrase  from  the 
Laureate — presiding  with  a benign  courtesy,  with  a bearing 
at  once  bright  and  cheerful,  and  a happy  suggestiveness 
often  more  valuable  than  precise  practical  knowledge,  have 
given  to  the  monthly  gatherings  more  of  the  character  of 
friendly  re-unions  than  formal  meetings.  The  President’s 
tenure  of  office  in  the  South  London  Society  is  annual,  but 
no  doubt  has  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  a single  member 
as  to  the  naturalness  or  fitness  of  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Statham.  The  project  once  mooted  of  presenting  to  him 
the  admirable  life-size  enlargement  of  the  Autotype 
Company  from  Mr.  Blanchard's  fino  negative,  skilfully 
coloured  in  oil,  was  at  once  endorsed  by  every  member  of 
the  Society ; and  the  project  was  so  privately  carried  out 
that  until,  with  a fine  dramatic  touch,  the  portrait  was  un- 
covered at  the  close  of  Mr.  Hughes’  speech,  the  President 
himself  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  was  the  only  one  in  the 
room  to  whom  it  was  a surprise.  How  glad  a surprise  we 
need  not  attempt  to  indicate.  The  occasion  was  a pleasant 
and  satisfactory  one  to  all.  No  society  could  have  a better 
President,  and  none  could  better  appreciate  their  privilege 
or  sh'  ■astro’’ ger  fealty  to  a worthy  chief. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DESIGNS  FOR  ORNAMENTING 
WOOD. 

We  referred  recently  to  the  various  surfaces  suitable  for 
photographic  purposes,  to  which,  however,  they  had  rarely 
been  applied,  mentioning,  amongst  others,  white  woods  of 
fine  texture.  A specification  of  a patent  taken  some  time 
ago  describes  the  special  application  of  photography  to 
the  production  of  ornamental  designs  on  wood.  The 
specification  is  chiefly  devoted  to  means  of  printing 
directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood,  veneers  being  used 
to  simplify  manipulation,  aud  admit  of  polishing  with  the 
remainder  of  the  wood,  into  the  surface  of  which  the  pieces 
containing  the  photographic  designs  may  be  inlaid.  It  is 
obvious  that  many  very  pleasing  effects  in  fancy  cabinet 
work  may  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  photographic  designs, 
whether  of  pictorial  or  decorative  subjects,  which  could 
not  so  readily  be  produced  by  any  other  method.  The 
use  of  carbon  prints  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the 
wood,  and  varnished,  or  French  polished,  would  probably 
be  preferable  to  the  methods  described  in  the  specification, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

“Our  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements  in  the 
means  or  method  of  producing  photographic  pictures  or 
designs  of  any  description  on  or  in  the  surface  of  veneers 
and  solid  wood,  and  in  applying  such  photographed 
designs  or  devices  to  every  required  class  of  cabinet  work, 
fancy  wood  articles,  to  walls,  house  panelling,  and  other 
such  like  decorative  purposes.  In  order  to  effect  these 
objects  we  take  a piece  of  even-grained  veneer  suitable  to 
the  article  we  desire  to  ornament,  and  plane  both  sides 
of  the  same  with  a toothed  iron  plane  until  it  is  of  an 
uniform  thickness.  One  side  we  leave  in  this  rough  state 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  treatment  with  glue  or  other  adhesive 
solution.  The  other  side  we  scrape  and  rub  with  glass- 
paper  so  as  to  remove  all  the  marks  of  the  plane,  leaving  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface,  which  we  damp  with  water  or 
some  other  suitable  liquid  in  order  to  cause  the  grain  of 
the  wood  to  rise.  We  then  allow  the  wood  to  gradually 
dry,  and  again  we  rub  with  very  fine  glass-paper.  We 
again  repeat  the  damping  and  rubbing  until  the  wood  grain 
ceases  to  rise.  We  now  apply  to  the  surface  with  a 
sponge,  brush,  or  blotting  pad  a solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  or  chloride  of  barium  (the  former  by  preference), 
and  gradually  dry  the  same,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  sensi- 
tized with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  We  desire  this 
silver  solution  not  only  to  come  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  wood  (as  is  the  case  with  photographs  printed  on 
wood  for  engraving  purposes),  but  to  penetrate  to  some 
extent  into  it,  as  hereafter  described.  W e now  place  the 
photographic  negative  on  the  sensitized  wood,  and  the 
printing  is  then  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  photographs  on  paper. 

“ The  process  of  laying  the  veneers  is  as  follows : — We 
take  a piece  of  wood  veneer  on  which  a suitable  photo- 
graphic picture  or  design  has  been  imprinted,  and  cut  it  to 
the  shape  we  consider  requisite  for  the  subject  in  hand. 
We  then  prepare  the  toothed  or  rough  surface  (previously 
referred  to),  and  glue  the  same  or  otherwise  cause  its 
adhesion  into  the  centre  or  other  part  of  the  article  we 
wish  to  decorate  by  placing  it  under  a heated  piece  of 
smooth  metal  or  wood,  aud  compressing  the  same  with 
screws  in  a calbench  or  in  any  other  usual  way  of  fixing 
veneer.  When  sufficiently  dry  and  hard  we  fill  up  the 
surroundings  of  the  table  top,  panel,  or  other  article  by 
gluing  or  cementing  around  and  abutting  up  to  the  photo- 
graphic design  veneers  of  walnut  or  other  suitable  woods 
(with  or  without  photographic  devices  thereon).  After 
allowing  the  same  to  dry  we  plane  off  and  smooth  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  photographic  picture  (or  pictures).  We 
then  proceed  to  polish  both  the  surroundings  and  the  pic- 
ture (or  pictures)  with  transparent  French  polish,  which 
has  the  effect  of  hardening  by  penetration  the  fibres  of  the 
wood,  and  materially  aids  in  bringing  out  all  the  details. 
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Our  object  in  permitting  the  silver  solution  to  penetrate 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  is  that  thereby  the  light  acting 
on  the  chloride  of  silver  darkens  it  so  far  iuto  the  fibre  of 
the  wood  as  the  silver  has  penetrated ; for,  as  a part  of 
the  surface  of  the  picture  may  wear  away  in  time,  as  some 
parts  necessarily  must  which  are  very  much  exposed  and 
used  (such  as  a table  top,  for  example),  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  detail  of  the  photograph  remains. 

“We  also  apply  our  invention  as  follows:—  We  take  a 
piece  of  veneer  which  has  a picture,  design,  portrait, 
image,  or  view  photographed  thereon.  We  lay  it  upon  a 
walnut  or  other  veneer  which  has  been  cut  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  surface  of  any  given  article.  We  then 
with  a very  fine  saw  cut  through  both  veneers  to  the  line 
or  figure  required.  We  take  away  the  under  piece,  and 
allow  the  top  or  photographed  veueer  to  drop  into  its 
place,  for  since  both  would  be  cut  by  one  and  the  same 
operation,  it  would  also  follow  that  one  would  fit  securely 
into  the  other.  We  then  glue  or  otherwise  attach  a piece 
of  paper  over  that  side  on  which  the  photographic  picture 
or  design  is  printed.  It  can  then  be  kept  already  pre- 
pared to  glue  in  or  attach  to  any  article  requiring  orna- 
mentation, either  furniture,  already  manufactured  or  in 
course  of  manufacture,  also  to  be  applied  to  walls  or  in- 
teriors of  houses,  and  for  panelling  and  other  decorative 
purposes. 

“In  regard  to  solid  woods  or  surfaces  which  have  pre- 
viously been  veneered,  we  prepare  the  surface  as  before 
described,  and  print  the  photographic  pictures  or  designs 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  veneers. 

“ The  invention  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  to  the 
production  of  pictures  to  be  framed  and  glazed. 

“Having  now  described  the  nature  of  our  said  inven- 
tion, and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed, 
we  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  we  do  not  limit  or 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  precise  details  expressed,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  the  means  or  methods  described  for  effecting 
the  objects  of  the  invention  may  be  varied  or  modified 
without  departing  in  any  way  from  its  principles  either  in 
reference  to  chemical  or  mechanical  details  ; but  what  we 
claim  and  desire  to  be  secured  to  us  by  the  herein  in  part 
recited  Letters  Patent  consists, — 

“ Firstly.  In  the  improved  means  of  producing  photo- 
graphic pictures  or  designs  of  any  kind  on  veneers  and 
solid  wood. 

“ And,  secondly.  In  the  improved  means  of  applying 
photographic  productions  to  cabinet  work,  furniture, 
fancy  wood  articles,  and  other  decorative  purposes,  all 
substantially  as  herein  specified.” 


AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 
Blisters— B.vru  Renovation  Made  Easy  and  Sure. 

Blisters. — Are  you  troubled  with  blisters  ? This  query 
caused  a long  discussion  at  our  Chicago  Convention,  and 
Mr.  Ilearn,  author  of  the  “ Practical  Printer,”  treats  of  it 
as  follows : — 

“ In  the  case  of  the  writer,  he  fcuud  that  the  blisters  generally 
occurred  in  the  fixing  bath  after  the  prints  had  got  about  one- 
half  fixed,  aud  then,  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  be  removed, 
they  would  either  altogether  be  covered  with  innumerable  myriads 
of  infinitesimal  blisters,  or  else  they  would  partly  be  treated  with 
very  large  ones ; in  either  case  drying  down  very  badly.  The 
usual  remedies  for  such  cases  (such  as  weakening  gradually  the 
strength  of  the  hypo,  and  placing  the  prints  after  they  were 
fixed  in  a bath  of  chloride  of  sodium)  were  tried,  but  without 
much  success,  for  after  the  prints  had  once  blistered  it  seemed  to 
be  an  impossibility  to  remove  thorn  effectually,  especially  so  when 
they  were  very  large  or  at  all  numerous. 

“The  writer  was  using  at  the  time,  in  his  fixing  bath,  one  part 
of  a saturated  solution  of  hypo  to  five  parts  of  water,  and  fixing 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes.  Upon  experimenting,  it  was  found 
that  if  the  priuts  were  placed  in  an  alum  bath  before  fixing 
(saturated  solution  of  alum  one  part,  water  five  parts)  they  would 
often  be  without  the  blisters;  yet,  as  they  would  occasionally 


have  them,  other  means  were  resorted  to,  which  eventually  re- 
sulted successfully  in  connection  with  the  alum  bath  before  fixing : 
it  was  that,  of  reducing  the  density  of  the  soda  solution  down 
from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  and  even  one-twelfth,  and  fixing  a 
proportionally  longer  time. 

“ From  the  above  it  was  ascertained  that  the  double  paper 
should  be  subjected  to  mild  treatment  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  also 
that  the  albumen  softens  and,  consequently,  blisters  in  the  hypo, 
and  thus  the  necessity  of  some  substance  in  the  hypo  bath  "that 
would  coagulate  the  albumen  and  prevent  its  blistering.  For 
this  purpose  common  alum  has  been  used,  but  is  generally,  almost 
immediately,  abandoned  as  an  impractical  ingredient,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  its  liberating  sulphur,  and  the  disastrous  results 
arising  thereby.  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony  advised  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
alumina  in  the  fixing  bath,  as  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the 
alum  without  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter,  and  upon  trial  it 
proved  practically  to  be  an  excellent  chemical.  However,  placing 
the  prints  for  a few  minutes  in  an  alum  bath  before  fixing,  and 
rinsing  them  once  or  twice  with  fresh  water  before  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  fixing  bath,- answers  the  purpose  equally  as  well  as 
the  addition  of  other  ingredients  to  the  hypo  bath  would,  without 
any  danger  of  bad  effects  resulting  therefrom. 

“ B it  when  blistering  of  the  paper  occurs  before  the  prints  are 
placed  in  the  hypo  bath,  and  not  afterwards,  then  a far  different 
reason  from  the  above  is  the  cause.  For  instance  : Let  us  suppose 
that,  after  the  paper  is  printed,  the  prints  are  acidified  in  luke- 
warm water,  washed  in  cold  water,  toned  in  a bath  of  different 
temperature  from  either  the  above  (generally  blood- warm), 
placed  in  a dense  and  cold  salt  solution,  fixed  in  a cold  aud 
strong  hypo  solution,  soaked  in  another  bath  of  salt  water,  pro- 
bably also  of  a different  temperature  as  well  as  different  density 
from  what  the  fixing  bath  itself  was,  aud  then  perhaps,  after  the 
prints  had  been  soaking  in  this  salt-water  bath  for  ten  minutes  or 
so,  they  are  suddenly  transferred  to  the  washing  tank,  where  the 
water  is  probably  quite  cold,  as  well  as  being  of  a much  lighter 
density  than  the  preceding  bath. 

“ Can  any  printer  expect  that  the  paper  will  undergo  such 
treatment  as  the  above  and  not  blister  ? Why,  the  printer  ought 
to  consider  himself  tortunate  that  nothing  worse  befalls  his  prints 
rather  than  to  complain  otherwise  ; and  yet  the  above-described 
method  in  w hich  the  paper  is  treated  after  printing  is  precisely  the 
way  in  which  the  double  paper  is  washed  by  the  majority  of 
photographic  printers  to-day. 

Such  slight  (?)  things  are  not  considered  as  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  printer,  and  hence  he  utterly  ignores  them  ; but 
rather  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a matter  of  some  surprise  that 
the  tender  surface  of  the  albumen  paper  can  undergo  such  treat- 
at  all  ? I think  it  is. 

“ To  judge  of  what  temperature  to  have  the  solutions  in  which 
the  prints  are  placed,  take  for  a guide,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  by  which  the  final  washing  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  have 
all  of  the  solutions  as  near  that  as  is  possible,  a thing  which  is 
very  easily  done,  by  using  that  water  as  taken  from  the  faucet  to 
do  the  washing  in.  In  the  winter  season  great  care  should  be  taken 
about  using  the  water  too  cold. 

“As  to  the  toning  bath,  do  not  warm  it  a particle,  as  is  often 
done  to  facilitate  the  working  of  it,  but  let  the  bottle  in  which  the 
toning  is  kept  be  placed  in  a cool  place,  and  that  will  also  be  the 
best  wav  to  use  the  toning  bath,  for  with  a warm  bath  the  tones 
are  never  as  good  as  they  are  with  a cool  bath,  but  not  too  cold. 

“ As  to  the  density  of  the  salt  solution  after  fixing,  make  up  the 
bath  so  that,  upon  tasting,  it  will  give  a pleasant  saline  taste  to 
the  tongue,  and,  after  the  prints  have  remained  in  here  full  ten 
minutes,  reduce  the  solution  very  gradually  down  to  the  density  of 
the  tap  water. 

“ I hope  that  the  above  may  be  the  source  of  extricating  some 
brother  photographic  printer  from  his  troubles.” 

Bath  Renovation'  Made  Easy  and  Sure. — Mr.  B.  W.  Kil- 
burn  says,  on  this  subject : — 

“ There  is  a great  deal  of  stumbling  among  photographers  in 
the  matter  of  renovating  an  overworked  bath,  and  a great  deal  of 
time  lost  in  bringing  about  what  is  usually  an  imperfect  resul  . 
I do  not  advocate  frequent  “ doctoring,”  but  there  arc  times  when 
the  bath  becomes  so  charged  with  ether,  alcohol,  uud  organic 
matter  that,  like  an  overloaded  stomach,  it  fails  to  do  its  duty, 
and  it  must  needs  have  attention.  When  that  is  the  case,  I find 
the  following  method  the  easiest  and  the  best;  and  I am  not  yet 
quite  sure  but  what  my  bath  works  better  after  I have  thus  heated 
it  than  it  did  originally. 

“Proceed  as  follows: — Empty  the  bath  solution  into  a wide- 
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mouth  bottle,  large  enough  to  hold  twice  as  much  solution  as  your 
bath  contains.  Now  place  some  bicarbonute  of  soda  upon  a clean 
glass  plate,  break  up  the  lumps  with  a case-knife  or  spatula,  and 
add  the  soda  to  the  solution  very  gradually,  stirring  with  a stick 
or  a glass  rod  constantly.  Precipitation  begins  as  soon  as  you  add 
the  soda.  The  solution  will  boil  and  simmer,  and  rise  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  perhaps.  Should  it  do  the  latter,  stir  more 
rapidly  among  the  bubbles  which  rise  to  the  top,  and  blow  upon 
them  violently,  when  the  boiling  will  subside.  With  proper  care, 
none  of  the  solution  need  be  lost.  Continue  thus  to  add  the  soda, 
and  stir  until  all  action  ceases,  and  then  set  aside  until  the  fluid 
portion  is  perfectly  clear.  Now  pour  off  the  fluid  carefully  and 
slowly,  and  add  freshwater.  This  ‘washing,’  i.e.,  pouring  off 
and  adding  fresh  water,  should  be  repeated  say  a dozen  times, 
until  the  precipitate,  which  is  carbonate  of  silver,  is  thoroughly 
cleauscd  and  free  from  smell.  Now  to  this  washed  precipitate 
carefully  add  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  shaking  gradually.  Continue  this 
until  all  but  a few  grains  of  the  carbonate  is  dissolved.  Now  add 
water,  testing  with  the  hydrometer  until  yon  obtain  the  strength 
of  solution  desired  for  your  bath.  Then  filter,  test  with  litmus- 
paper,  and,  if  acid,  add  bicarbonate  of  soda  until  the  bath  becomes 
barely  neutral.  If  not  acid,  make  it  slightly  so  by  adding  C.  P. 
nitric  acid.  No  iodizing  is  necessary  in  such  cases.” 

Perhajas  you  have  enough  this  time.  We  are  looking 
for  the  Year-Book  anxiously,  laden  with  good  things  as  it 
always  is.  Wishing  you  a very  happy  new-year,  I am 
truly  yours,  Edward  L.  Wilson. 


ACCESSORY  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  SENSITIVE 
PLATE. 

BY  BENJAMIN  WYLES.* 

As  long  as  babies  continue  to  vex  the  spirit  of  the  photo- 
grapher, it  is  probable  that  perplexed  and  much-enduring 
individual  will  be  interested  in  anything  offering  a possi- 
bility ot  shortening  the  camera  exposure.  Indeed,  eveu  for 
others  than  restless  juveniles  the  shorter  the  exposure  the 
better,  if  other  things  remain  equal.  Hence  nostrums  and 
quackeries  innumerable  have  been  offered,  and  much  legiti- 
mate effort  has  been  put  forth  in  connection  with  the 
chemical,  optical,  and  mechanical  departments  of  our  art- 
science  to  obtain  this  desirable  consummation. 

One  of  the  latest  claimants  lor  popular  favour  (though 
not  entirely  new)  is  found  in. allowing  actinic  light  in  some 
form  to  impinge  upon  the  plate  either  as  a pre-  or  post- 
exposure, or  in  some  cases  simultaneously  with  the  action  of 
the  picture  on  the  plate.  Many  of  the  ways  suggested  of 
applying  this  extra  light,  however,  are  unmanageable  in 
their  nature  and  variable  in  their  results  ; hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  difference  in  the  opinions  as  to  their 
efficiency  at  all  should  exist.  For  instance,  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  by  the  use  of  opal  glass  before  the  lens  the 
amount  of  light  transmitted  would  much  depend  upon  the 
angular  relations  of  the  lens  to  the  window.  If  the  instru- 
ment pointed  away  from  the  light  little  would  enter  the 
camera,  whereas  if  turned  more  towards  the  windows  the 
effect  would  rapidly  increase  ; heucea  variable  result  would 
accrue  even  with  an  exposure  apparently  similar.  In  prac- 
tice this  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Although  the  result  in 
one  instance  might  be  excellent,  the  next  plate  would,  per- 
haps, be  fogged.  It  was  impossible  to  be  sure  of  the  maxi- 
mum good  effect  without  sometimes  going  too  far.  The 
use  of  a gas  jet  in  the  dark  room  was  thought  of  with  more 
promise  of  certainty.  As,  however,  gas  is  a variable  pro- 
duct, and  the  pressure  frequently  altered,  a more  uniform 
source  is  desirable.  No  great  step  is  needed  to  find  one  in 
the  standard  by  which  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  itself 
is  measured.  A sperm  or  wax  candle  will  give  all  that  is 
required.  It  is  bandy,  definite,  and  not  over  expensive. 
The  kind  that  chanced  to  be  tried  by  the  writer  is  known 
as  “ Price’s  Ceylon  wax.” 

An  uniform  source  of  light  obtained,  iL  remains  to  test 
how  many  seconds’  exposure  the  plate  will  bear  without 


danger  to  fog.  A few  experiments  showed  that  in  my  dark 
room  ten  seconds’  exposure  at  a distance  of  three  feet  gave 
the  maximum  of  good  effect.  1 apprehend  that  in  other 
rooms  the  amount  would  vary  with  the  amount  of  actinic 
light  already  present  there,  as,  probably,  no  dark  rooms  are 
actually  “dark”  in  the  absolute  sense. 

Some  discrepancy  exists  in  the  accounts  of  the  benefit 
derived  by  an  accessory  exposure.  Some  claim  for  it  as 
great  a reduction  as  half  or  eveu  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 
I am  not  inclined  to  be  so  sanguine.  A reduction  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  seems  nearer  the  mark, 
perhaps  ; hut  such  a saving  in  time  is  not  to  he  despised 
when  a group  of  youngsters,  graduated  from  one  year  up- 
wards, have  to  be  taken  on  a November  afternoon. 

The  question  of  a pre-  or  post-exposure  is  oue  with  which 
the  writer  has  not  much  troubled  himself,  being  generally 
content  with  the  former.  In  one  or  two  comparative  expe- 
riments, however,  made  to  test  this  matter,  the  preponder- 
ance was  very  considerably  in  favour  of  the  pre-exposure. 
It  is  common  enough  at  a railway  station  to  see  six  or  eight 
men  engaged  in  starting  a truck  they  wish  to  move  ; once 
started,  however,  two  or  three  of  those  same  men  will  easily 
suffice  to  propel  it.  Again : various  seeds  are  soaked  in 
water  before  being  sown,  in  order  to  start  them  growing 
more  quickly.  Indeed,  throughout  nature  a portion  of  force 
is  spent  in  overcoming  inertia  before  the  continuance  of 
that  force  can  he  utilized.  It  is  probable  this  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  utility  of  a pre-exposure  of  the  sensitive 
plate. 

One  or  two  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
experimentalists  in  this  direction.  With  a bath  over- 
worked, surcharged  with  ether  and  alcohol,  and  already 
giving  flat  results  bordering  on  fog,  it  is  not  likely  that 
much  good  result  will  be  found.  Again : in  portraiture, 
where  softness,  delicacy,  and  half-tone  are  desiderated,  the 
use  of  accessory  light  is  far  more  indicated  than  in  repro- 
ductions or  copies  of  “ still  life,”  where  vigour  of  high  light 
and  firmness  of  shadow  are  looked  for.  Like  all  other 
powers,  it  should  be  used  with  judgment,  and  with  reference 
to  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced. 


LANTERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Englishman’s  fire-side  is  everywhere 
proverbial  for  its  comforts  ; yet  the  long  winter  evenings, 
even  in  so  cozy  a retreat  as  this,  would  prove  dreary  without 
appropriate  amusements.  Thanks  to  photography,  without 
moving  from  one’s  chair,  journeys  round  the  world  may  be 
made  by  viewing  facsimiles  of  interesting  scenes  in  various 
climes.  Aided  by  the  explanation  of  an  intelligent  and 
well-read  exhibitor,  nothing  can  be  more  instructive  to  the 
young,  or  interesting  to  the  old.  There  are  no  means  of 
showing  such  pictures  in  so  lifelike  a manner  as  by  the  aid 
of  a good  dissolving  view  apparatus.  I warn  those  of  your 
j readers  whom  it  may  concern,  that  it  is  time  to  commence 
preparations.  A true  sportsman,  before  starting  on  a 
campaign,  takes  care  minutely  to  examiue  his  arms,  and 
see  that  he  has  sufficient  munitions  for  his  purposes.  An 
exhibitor  who  hopes  to  render  his  services  acceptable  must 
make  this  plan  a duty  ; and  it  is  the  tyro’s  best  method  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  uses  and  action  of  the 
various  parts  of  his  apparatus.  It  should  be  done  methodi- 
cally. 

With  a view  of  rendering  assistance  to  beginners,  allow 
me  to  suggest  that  the  bodies  of  the  lanterns  first  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Let  them  be  well  cleaned.  If  made  of 
! wood,  see  that  the  panels  have  not  become  cracked  or 
warped  ; if  of  tin,  that  they  are  not  bulged,  and  that  the 
[ doors  act  without  noise.  A little  French  polish  or  black 
i Japan,  as  the  case  may  he,  will,  if  needed,  greatly  improve 
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their  appearance.  The  latter  is  used  as  a varnish,  and  the 
tin  work  should  be  made  warm.  The  nozzles  should  next 
be  examined,  and  the  lenses  taken  out  and  cleaned.  A few 
drops  of  spirits  of  wine  and  an  old  silk  handkerchief  will 
greatly  aid  this  operation.  The  condensers  should  be  kept 
in  boxes,  and  only  adjusted  to  the  lanterns  when  required 
for  use ; otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  spoilt  by  getting 
scratched. 

Having  thu3  far  got  everything  in  order,  we  now  see  to 
the  lighting  apparatus.  If  lamps  are  used,  having  been 
well  cleaned,  see  that  they  are  perfect,  and  that  their  parts 
act  freely,  otherwise  fingers  are  likely  to  be  burned,  and 
everything  go  wrong.  The  glass  chimneys  should  be  of  the 
best.  There  is  a common  sort  sold  which  are  worse  than 
useless.  As  accidents  may  happen,  it  is  best  always  to 
carry  a double  set.  If  gas  is  to  be  used,  the  bags  should  be 
inflated  by  means  of  a pair  of  bellows,  placed  between  their 
pressure-boards,  and  the  proper  weight  applied.  Then,  on 
a piece  of  stick  standing  upright  on  the  floor,  mark  the 
highest  angle  formed  by  the  pressure-boards.  Leave  them 
for  an  hour.  If,  after  that  time,  on  applying  the  stick,  it  is 
found  that  the  angle  remains  at  the  same  height,  the  bags 
may  be  considered  trustworthy.  Blow-pipes  and  tubing 
should  be  blown  through,  to  test  if  they  be  free.  This  is 
especially  necessary  with  the  rigid  ones,  as  they  accumulate 
rust  from  the  wire-coil  inside  them  ; also,  in  time,  they 
are  apt  to  become  brittle  and  cracked.  A good  way  to 
preserve  their  flexibility  is  to  give  them  occasionally  two  or 
three  coats  of  spirit  varnish  of  a soft  nature,  applied  with 
a sponge.  Care  should  be  taken  that  unions  are  not 
subjected  tc  rough  usage,  otherwise  they  might  prove 
worthless.  A washer  made  of  leather  is  the  best  remedy. 
A sufficient  quantity  of  matarials  used  for  lighting,  making 
gas,  and  other  little  etceteras,  should  always  be  kept  in 
readiness.  Jambs  Martin. 

5,  Clarence  Place,  Ilfracombe. 


§r0ttTbi»gs  of  jforutiea. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. 

Annual  Pinner. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  this  Society  was  eaten  at  the  Cafe  Royal, 
Regent  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Statham,  M.A.,  President,  occupying  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Sebastian 
Davis  and  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes  the  two  vice-chairs.  The  gather- 
ing was  very  large,  as  it  was  known  to  the  members  that  a pre- 
sentation to  the  President  was  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
evening. 

After  a capital  dinner,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 

Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  in  a genial  and  effective  speech,  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  presentaton,  and  expressed  his  gratification  that 
such  an  unusually  large  and  goodly  company  was  present,  giving 
especial  force  to  the  sentiment  which  had  inspired  the  members 
unanimously  in  regard  to  the  presentation.  Only  some  present 
could  remember  how  fifteen  years  ago  a small  band  used  to  meet 
together  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  art  of  photography.  The  society  was  then  connected 
with  a literary  institute,  from  which,  however,  it  afterwards 
separated,  and  continued  its  meetings  in  the  school-room  kindly 
lent  for  that  purpose  by  the  President.  Since  then  it  had  removed 
first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  central  portion  of  London,  and  after- 
wards to  the  west.  Throughout  its  career  the  members  had 
worked  hard,  had  seen  their  numbers  gradually  increase,  and 
although  older  societies  had  died  out,  there  were  no  signs  of  decay 
in  the  South  London  Society — (applause) — which,  it  might  be 
said  truly,  was  never  in  a more  healthy  state  than  at  the  present 
time.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  this  society  had  none  of  the 
elements  which  destroyed  other  societies  ? He  (Mr.  Hughes)  was 
not  able  to  answer  the  question  fully  ; but  unquestionably  there 
was  one  element  which  had  much  to  do  with  its  success.  It 
had  had  from  the  very  first  for  its  president  a gentleman  of  high 
culture,  full  of  information,  earnest  in  promoting  their  interests, 
and  ever  ready  to  give  his  attention  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
ablest  of  the  members.  This  had  gone  on  year  after  year,  in 


season  and  out  of  season  ; the  president  had  been  always  at  his 
post,  always  ready  with  his  winning  smile,  and  with  his  wise 
counsel  to  help  and  support  the  society.  Notwithstanding  his 
special  duties,  he  had  continued  year  after  year,  for  fifteen 
years,  to  assist  the  society  in  this  way,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  more  heartily  loved  than  he  had  ever  been.  (Applause.) 
No  man  could  have  better  discharged  the  duties  of  president  than 
had  Mr.  Statham.  He  attended  the  out-door  excursions ; as  if 
that  was  not  enough,  he  invited  every  year  the  members  to  par- 
take of  his  hospitality,  on  which  occasions  were  spent  an  after- 
noon and  evening  as  pleasant  as  an  English  gentleman  could  offer 
to  his  friends.  It  was  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Statham  that  the 
large  gathering  had  assembled  there  that  night.  Mr.  Statham 
would  remember  that  some  time  ago  he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Mr. 
Valentine  Blanchard,  copies  of  which  it  had  been  determined  to 
distribute  amongst  the  members  as  the  presentation  picture  of  the 
year.  This  portrait  had,  however,  been  enlarged  to  life-size  by 
the  Autotype  Company  and  painted  in  oils ; and  when  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  Technical  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  it  was  felt 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  astray  in  the  world,  but 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Statham  himself.  It  was  de- 
termined to  procure  this  portrait,  aud  the  members  of  the  society 
desired  that  night  to  ask  their  President  to  accept  it  as  a small 
and  insignificant  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  society.  (Applause.)  Accompanying  the  picture  was  a 
memorial  on  vellum,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  expressed  the 
sentiments  with  which  the  members  were  actuated  in  presenting 
the  testimonial.  They  did  not  attach  any  value  to  the  picture 
itself,  excepting  as  a token  of  the  deep  and  sincere  affection  they 
owed  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  presented. 

The  portrait,  which  was  an  exceedingly  fine  work  of  art,  and  an 
admirable  likeness,  was  then  uncovered,  and  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Statham,  after  which  the  health  of  the  latter  was 
enthasiastially  drunk. 

Mr.  Statham,  in  reply,  said  he  was  most  completely  and 
thoroughly  taken  by  surprise,  and  felt  he  was  quite  unable  ade- 
quately to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  which  had 
been  manifested  towards  him.  He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  was  about  to  be  done,  and  appreciating,  as  he  did,  most 
deeply  the  testimonial  offered  to  him,  he  was  quite  incompetent  to 
give  expression  to  the  feelings  which  animated  his  breast.  He 
would  say,  at  all  events,  that  the  gift  was  one  which  any  man 
(even  he  who  had  served  his  country  for  long  years)  might  be 
proud  to  receive,  but  one  which  he  thought  far  exceeded  his 
deserts.  From  the  first  this  society  had  had  the  right  elements 
within  it,  for  it  was  a band  of  friends  associated  together  by  a 
common  love  for  artistic  pursuits,  and  the  fact  of  being  animated 
by  one  feeling  sufficed  to  explain  that  success  to  which 
Mr.  Hughes  had  referred.  There  had  never  been  any  ill-will  or 
jealousy  in  the  society,  because  the  members  had  always  had  an 
affectionate  regard  for  each  other,  and  thus  were  not  likely  to 
quarrel.  If  there  was  any  merit  due  to  himself,  it  was  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  allow  everyone  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting 
forth  his  opinions,  and  the  youngest  member  had  always  felt  he 
could  utter  his  thoughts  without  any  restraint.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  had  been  any  tendency  on  the  part  of 
any  one  to  exalt  himself  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  this  he 
could  not  help  thinking  should  be  the  characteristic  of  all  search- 
ers after  truth.  In  regard  to  the  society,  he  would  say  that  some 
of  the  most  enduring  pleasures  of  his  life  were  connected  with  . 
He  did  hope  to  live  a few  years  longer,  and  though  he  did  not 
profess  to  be  a brilliant  man,  he  did  strive  to  be  a useful  one  in 
his  day  and  generation.  He  was  very  glad  to  know  the  testi- 
monial .was  accompanied  by  a memorial.  Had  it  not  been  so,  he 
should  have  asked  for  some  expression  of  feeling,  that  his  de- 
scendants might  be  enabled  to  say  he  was  a man  who  had  borne 
an  honourable  name.  (Applause.)  He  was  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  ejected  Nonconformist  ministers  of  Charles  II.,  and  long 
before  that  could  trace  back  his  family  for  several  generations  to 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  The  fumily  name  had  never  been  dis- 
graced, and  he  did  hope  that  this  honourable  feeling  would  be 
carried  down  to  following  generations.  (Applause.)  The  testi- 
monial was  to  him  far  more  valuable  than  any  piece  of  plate,  and 
he  hoped  his  children  and  his  children’s  children  would  preserve  it 
as  it  deserved  to  be.  (Applause). 

Dr.  Mann,  in  proposing  “ Success  to  the  South  London  Photo- 
graphic Society,”  said  he  did  so  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because  the 
society  not  only  knew  how  to  secure  a good  president,  but  knew 
also  how  to  appreciate  him. 

Mr.  Edwin  Oockino,  hon.  sec.,  responded.  The  Society  had 
, done  much  in  the  way  of  introducing  what  was  new  and  useful. 
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During  the  past  year  a considerable  advance  had  been  made. 
The  members  had  increased,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
great  future  before  the  Society.  That  future,  however,  depended 
to  a great  extent  upon  the  members  themselves,  and  he  hoped  every 
exertion  would  be  put  forward  to  make  the  Society  something 
more  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  “Success  to  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain.”  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  alluded  to 
the  important  part  which  photography  would  play  in  connection 
with  scientific  discoveries.  Especially  was  this  seen  in  the  recent 
observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  Hitherto  astronomers  had 
been  much  puzzled  by  the  peculiar  shape  which  the  planet 
assumed  in  commencing  its  passage  across  the  disc  of  the  sun. 
Instead  of  being  of  a circular  form,  it  somehow  dropped,  and 
assumed  the  shape  of  a pear.  Photography,  however,  noticed  no 
such  appearance,  and  thus  the  peculiar  shape  was  conjectured 
simply  to  arise  from  the  infirmity  of  our  visual  organs.  Should 
this  turn  out  to  be  correct,  the  discovery  would  prove  the  most 
remarkable  one  which  had  been  made  for  some  time  past,  and  he 
mentioned  the  fact  to  show  that  no  one  could  tell  what  important 
part  photography  might  not  play  in  the  science  of  the  future.  In 
regard  to  Photographic  Societies  generally,  he  would  say  that 
he  had  always  Icoked  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Pho- 
tographic Society  with  the  utmost  interest-  There  had,  perhaps, 
been  a little  more  activity  than  usual  in  the  Society  ; but,  after  all, 
it  was  better  to  have  boiling  water  thau  cold.  (Laughter.)  If  there 
had  been  differences,  these  would  subside  in  time,  and  he  believed 
all  would  come  right.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mb.  Si’iller  (President  of  the  Photographic  Society),  whose 
name  was  associated  with  the  toast,  observed  that  he  had 
to  follow  a line  of  presidents  among  whom  had  been  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Lord  Chief-Baron  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Glaisher  ; and  the 
crown  had  now  descended  upon  himself.  Ho  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  society,  and  had  had  some  years’  experience  of  its  working, 
and  should  be  proud  if,  in  holding  his  present  office,  he  was  en- 
abled to  be  of  any  service  (hear,  hear).  He  was  present  that 
evening  as  a humble  member  of  the  South  London  Society,  and 
was  glad  to  recognise  many  who  were  members  of  both  societies. 
In  reference  to  the  special  event  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Spiller  said 
that  one  of  the  contributions  sent  in  to  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Photographic  Society  was  the  magnificent  portrait  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  He  could  hardly  tell  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
looked  upon  it,  both  as  a work  of  art  and  as  a likeness ; and  it 
was  consequently  with  greater  regret  that  he  found  he  could  not 
give  it  the  place  of  honour  without  transgressing  one  of  the  rules 
which  confined  the  exhibition  to  untouched  photography.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Spiller  referred  to  the  important  labours  which 
were  being  carried  on  by  Captain  Abney,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  others 
in  connection  with  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Mr.  S.  Davis  then,  in  a thoughtful  speech,  proposed  the  toast 
of  “ Amateur  and  Professional  Photography,”  coupling  with  the 
former  the  name  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  and  with  the  latter  Mr. 
S.  Fry  and  Mr.  Bird. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  “ Amateur 
Photography,”  expressed  his  regret  that  the  ranks  of  the  amateur 
photographers  did  not  increase  in  number.  The  labours  of 
amateurs  had  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  experimenting  and  in 
testing  the  value  of  new  processes,  and  they  had  been  able  to  de- 
vote an  amount  of  time  in  this  direction  which  the  professional 
man  found  impossible.  Again,  if  it  were  not  for  amateurs,  Mr. 
Howard  remarked,  with  some  humour,  who  'would  buy  all  the 
highly-finished  and  elaborate  apparatus  which  enterprising  manu- 
facturers were  constantly  introducing  ? (Laughter). 

Mr.  S.  Fry  observed  that  photographers,  in  respect  to  such 
work  as  was  exhibited  that  evening,  were  rather  hardly  used.  A 
coloured  portrait,  no  matter  how  beautiful,  could  not  be  admitted 
into  a photographic  exhibition,  because  it  was  not  photography  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  were  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Boyal 
Academy,  the  latter  would  say,  “ This  is  not  art ; we  cannot  have 
it  here”  (laughter.)  And  so,  between  the  two  fires,  the  photo- 
grapher came  off  badly.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fry  dwelt  upon  the 
value  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  in  regard  to  the 
attention  it  had  always  devoted  to  art. 

Mr.  Walter  Bird,  in  responding  for  commercial  photography, 
referred  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  permanency  in  photo- 
graphy, an  aim  which  the  firm  he  was  associated  with  made  pre- 
eminent effort  to  secure.  After  a brief  but  able  speech, 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  'health  of  the  “Visitors,” 
coupling  with  the  toasts  the  names  of  Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  Matthew 
Whiting,  and  Mr.  Baynham  Jones. 

Dr.  Mann,  in  reply,  referred  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  “ black 


drop  ” in  the  transit  of  Venus,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
by  the  Chairman.  He  (Dr.  Mann)  was  not  sure  that  photography 
would  give  the  explanation,  for,  in  examining  some  apparatus  with 
the  Astronomer-Boyal,  he  had  in  some  cases  seen  the  “black 
drop,”  while  in  others  it  had  been  absent.  The  true  value  of 
photography  to  science  consisted,  he  thought,  in  the  fact  that  every 
observation  was  permanent,  and  could  be  referred  to  again  and 
again.  Had  Captain  Cook’s  observation  of  the  last  transit  of 
Venus  been  recorded  by  photography,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  immense  trouble  which  had  recently  been  taken.  Dr. 
Mann  then  alluded  to  the  coolness  and  accuracy  displayed  by 
Captain  Abney  in  using  an  instrument  by  which  sixty  photo- 
graphs were  taken,  and  which  was  so  carefully  timed  as  to  begin 
and  end  with  the  passage  of  the  planet  across  the  sun’s  disc  ; and 
concluded  by  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  being  present  that 
evening. 

The  toast  of  the  “ Press,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Wharton  Simpson,  J.  T.  Taylor,  William  Sawyer,  and  C. 
Pearce,  was  given  and  duly  acknowledged. 

Various  songs  and  glees,  sung  by  the  members,  added  to  the 
brightness  of  the  festivity.  Mr.  Howard  sung  a photographic 
comic  song,  detailing  the  mishaps  with  dry  plates  of  that  unfor- 
tunate photographer  whose  long  sufferings  he  has  before  recorded. 
Mr.  Tally  gave  some  capital  comic  songs.  The  evening  was  in 
every  way  a success. 


Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Thursday  (evening,  the  10th  inst,  Mr.  Thomas 
Haywood,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  , 

After  the  routine  business,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyles,  of  Southport0 
read  a short  paper  “On  Accessory  Exposure  of  the  Sensitiv 
Plate”  (see  page  615),  and  exhibited  a number  of  very  fine  speci" 
mens  of  card  portraits  in  illustration  of  his  remarks.  In  reply  to  a 
question  by  the  Secretary, 

Mr.  Wyles  said  he  had  found  the  effect  to  be  greater  when  the 
plate  had  been  exposed  to  light  before,  rather  than  after,  exposure 
in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Frankland  exhibited  two  fine  specimens  of  highly-glazed 
portraiture  by  Mr.  Sarony. 

Mr.  Pollitt  showed  an  enlarged  view  of  the  Pyramids,  15  by 
12,  from  one  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  negatives,  2}  by  2 j. 
This  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  enlarging,  being  very  perfect 
and  sharp. 

Mr.  Noton  said  he  had  been  trying  to  make  some  nitro-glucose, 
and  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  258  grains  of  that 
substance.  The  uncertainty  of  obtaining  chemically-pure  mono- 
hydrated  nitric  acid,  and  the  conditions  as  to  water  not  bieng 
present,  had  caused  him  to  put  off  the  attempt  to  a more  favour- 
able opportunity;  but  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton’s  two  communcations 
in  The  British  Journal  for  August  last  had  reminded  him  of  a 
memorandum  he  had  made  about  four  years  ago  at  the  foot  of 
page  128  of  The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1869,  and  that  he 
had  not  yet  answered  the  query  alluded  to,  viz, — Why  not  use 
saltpetre  instead  of  nitric  acid  ? The  experiment  was  tried 
yesterday,  and  the  result  was  on  the  table.  Some  saltpetre  was 
rubbed  to  a fine  powder  and  dried  in  the  oven.  Some  lmnp  sugar 
was  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  sulphuric  acid  was  put  out  of 
doors  to  get  cold.  The  saltpetre  was  put  into  a white  preserve 
jar,  being  surrounded  with  cold  water  in  a wash-hand  basin — all 
out  of  doors.  When  the  sulphuric  acid  was  put  to  the  saltpetre 
a very  stiff  mixture  was  made  ; more  acid  being  added  till  suffi- 
ciently fluid,  but  still  rather  stiff.  The  dry  sugar  powder  was 
dusted  on,  and  gradually  stirred  in  with  the  glass  rod,  no  red 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid  being  produced,  and  no  colour.  The  sugar 
was  immediately  changed,  and  the  mixture  became  viscous. 
After  standing  some  time  covered  Avith  a glass  plate  to  keep  in 
the  nitric  acid  fumes  (which  were  very  moderate  in  comparison 
with  those  given  off  in  making  gun-cotton  with  saltpetre,  the  tem- 
perature being  100  degrees  lower  at  least)  a small  portion  was 
dropped  in  to  cold  water ; the  sulphate  of  potash  gradually  dissolved 
away,  leaving  the  nitro-glucose  in  the  form  of  a white  powder. 
The  large  mixture  was  then  thinned  considerably  with  cold  water 
stirred  in,  and  all  put  to  filter.  The  nitro-glucose,  being  still  in 
the  form  of  a white  . powder  (like  starch  in  cold  water),  was  well 
washed  on  the  filter  The  top  of  the  paper  was  then  got  together, 
all  lifted  out  of  the  funnel,  and  held  in  warm  water;  this  united 
the  particles  into  a pasty  mass.  It  was  now  freed  from  the  paper, 
p ulled  into  shreds,  and  kneaded  under  warm  water  for  some  time 
n making  a second  lot  of  nitro-glucose  it  was  intended  to  put  the 
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sulphuric  acid  into  the  jar  first,  and  then  stir  in  the  saltpetre  and 
sugar,  previously  ground  fine  and  thoroughly  mixed  together.  If 
it  turn  out  that  the  nitro-glucose  made  by  the  aid  of  saltpetre  in 
lieu  of  the  chemically-pure  monohydrated  nitric  acid  is  good,  and 
possesses  the  extraordinary  properties  mentioned  by  Dr.  Monck- 
hoven,  a great  impediment  to  its  more  extensive  use  will  have 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Noton  exhibited  a pair  of  small  blowing  engines,  of  his  own 
manufacture,  in  the  tea  room.  These  engines  excited  a good  deal 
of  interest  in  the  mechanically- inclined  members. 

The  usual  complimentary  votes  were  passed,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned. 


in  t&i 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Photographic  Society. — 
The  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on 
Monday  eveuing,  the  28th  December,  at  half-past  seven,  at 
Leuchter’s  Rooms,  Ivegate,  Bradford.  Subject — Passing  of 
Rules,  &c.  Mr.  Mauley,  of  Brighouse,  will  also  give  a La  item 
Exhibition,  to  which  members  are  invited  to  introduce  a friend 
(lady  or  gentleman). 

Preparing  Plates  by  Daylight. — The  American  Chemist 
says:— “Dry  plates  can  be  prepared  by  daylight,  according  to 
Prof.  C.  F.  Himes,  as  follows: — “Glass  plates  coated  with 
ordinary  brown-iodized  negative  collodion  are  sensitized  in  the 
usual  argentic  nitrate  bath,  in  bright  daylight,  aud  are  then 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  distilled  water  to  remove  the  larger 
portion  of  adhering  silver  solution.  They  are  then  flowed  with 
a five  per  q,ent.  solution  of  potassic  iodide,  or  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sunlight  for  several  hours,  and  then  dried.  Such 
plates  are  insensitive  to  light,  aud  may  he  made  sensitive  by 
immersing  them  in  the  dark  in  a solution  of  tannin,  fifteen 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  for  a few  minutes.  Being  then 
dried  they  will  remain  sensitive  for  months.” 
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The  Year-Book  of  Photography  for  187">  will  be  ready  in  a 
ew  days.  Besides  the  usual  contents,  consisting  of  a resume 
of  the  practical  improvements  of  the  past  year,  the  present 
issue  contains  a larger  number  of  original  contributions  than 
any  former  annual.  Amongst  the  contributions  will  be  found 
articles  by  Dr.  Diamond,  Dr.  Anthony,  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr. 
Liesegang,  Dr.  Van  Monckhoven,  Dr.  Maidstone  Smith,  Dr. 
Phipson,  Dr.  Nicol,  Col.  Stuart  Wortley,  Oapt.  Abney,  Capt. 
Turton,  Capt.  Stretton,  Messrs.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Adam-Salo- 
moB,  Blanchard,  Dallmeyer,  Mayland,  Werge,  Cherrill,  0.  G. 
Rejlander,  Pritchard,  Fry,  Bedford,  Window,  Bovey,  Spiller, 
Faulkner,  Eliot,  Slingsby,  Heighway,  Spencer,  Beattie,  Burton, 
Tunny,  Neilson,  Bruce,  Perrin,  Tudor  Williams, Penny,  Dumsday, 
Watson,  Oroughton,  Briggs,  Sydney  Smyth,  T.  Gulliver, 
Kennett,  Eve,  Wilkinson,  Borland,  Cocking,  Gregson,  Gregg. 
Sutcliffe,  Willis,  Ferranti,  Bool,  Hedges,  Mitchell,  Beasley, 
Hooper,  Rivot,  Aldridge,  Hunter,  Johuston,  Martin,  Walter, 
Hudson,  Wilson,  Alexander,  Gough,  Brier,  Tedrake,  Stodart, 
Young,  Wilstenholme,  Fernely,  Burgess,  Asher,  Pearce,  Edwards, 
Gillard,  Pumphrey,  and  many  others. 

Kennett’s  Gelatine  Pellicle.— Notwithstanding  the  notifica- 
tion in  our  last  that  the  discussion  on  this  subject  must  for  the 
present  cease,  we  have  received  three  more  letters  on  the  subject, 
which,  if  printed,  would  occupy  nearly  three  columns.  The 
subject  is  an  interesting  one,  but  the  exigencies  of  space  demand 
that  for  the  present  it  must  rest.  When  the  personal  elements 
evoked  in  the  discussion  have  had  time  to  subside,  we  shall  have 
pleasure  in  hearing  further  testimony  on  the  practical  working  of 
gelatine.  We  briefly  give  a few  words  from  each  of  our  corres- 
pondents, in  order  to  satisfy  what  some  of  them  regard  as  the 
requirements  of  justice.  “A  Worker”  writes  to  urge  that  the 
use  of  a nom  de  plume  in  no  way  affects  his  facts,  which,  in  justice 
to  Messrs.  Maddox  and  Johnston,  whose  work  he  contends  is 
embodied  in  Mr.  Kennett’s  specification,  it  was  important 
should  have  attention  called  to  them.  He  further  quotes  a 
passage  from  a contemporary  journal,  dated  November  7>  1873, 


pointing  out  that  the  information  promised  a few  months  previously 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennett  was  withheld  because  of  that  gentle- 
man’s interest  in  a commercial  enterprise  based  on  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process.  Captain  Turton  sends  us  a long  and  interesting 
letter,  which  we  regret  we  cannot,  after  our  last  week’s  announce- 
ment, insert  at  present.  He  thinks  Mr.  Kennett  is  bound,  after 
his  prediction  as  to  his  process  superseding  all  the  rapid  dry 
plates,  to  provide  dry  plates  which  may  be  tried  against  dry  plates, 
and  undertakes  to  give  them  a fair  test  against  wet  plates  and  dry 
collodion  plates,  especially  the  Wortley  plates,  wnich  have  given 
him  fine  and  quick  results.  “J.  S.  D.  ” makes  a vigorous 
protest  against  those  who  attack  the  use  of  initials,  or  of  a nom  de 
guerre,  in  journalistic  correspondence.  “ A provable  fact  is 
none  the  less  a fact,”  he  observes,  “ because  it  is  only  signed 
X.  Y.  Z.,  or  more  a fact  if  signed  by  a score  of  well-known 
names.  If  the  only  authority  for  a statement  of  fact  be  that  of 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  then  he  would  be  bound  to  append  his 
name  to  his  statement ; but  if  he  refer  to  other  accessible  authority, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a real  name  is  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ; and  it  is  foolish  in  the  extreme  to  pretend  that  the  state- 
ment of  a fact  under  a nom  de  plume  is  either  cowardly  or  unfair.” 
After  citing  some  illustrations,  he  adds  : “ 1 A Worker’  has  given 
his  authorities  for  challenging  Mr.  Kennett’s  patent,  and  in  doing 
so  has  acted  fairly — so  fairly  that  he  has  left  it  clear  that  his 
authorities  are  insufficient.  Mr.  Kennett’s  patent,  if  I under- 
stand rightly,  does  not  rest  upon  any  of  the  details  quoted  by 
‘A  Worker’  from  the  processes  of  Dr.  Maddox  and  Mr.  John- 
ston. In  describing  his  process  before  the  Photographic  Society, 
in  June  last,  Mr.  Kennett  distinctly  acknowledged  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Maddox  and  others.  He  described  the  process  of  making  and 
washing  the  gelatine  emulsion,  not  as  part  of  the  patent,  and 
finally  added  that  after  this  ‘ his  invention  came  in,’  and  that  his 
invention  consisted  in  drying  the  emulsion,  and  so  making  it  keep 
indefinitely  in  the  form  of  a pellicle.  Until  then,  gelatine 
emulsions  could  not  be  kept ; and  to  provide  a means  of  successful 
preservation  is,  I presume,  really  the  point  of  the  patent.  At  an  v 
rate,  it  is  clear  that  all  that  Mr.  Johnston,  or  Dr.  Maddox,  or  any 
one  else,  did  before  the  patent,  every  one  else  may  do  still.” 

J.  D.  L. — The  pyrogallic  has  either  been  of  imperfect  quality,  or  it 
has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  air.  Pure  fresh  pyrogallic 
acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  will,  as  a rule,  keep  well.  When  it  burns 
nearly  black,  as  you  describe,  it  is  unfit  for  use.  An  aqueous 
solution  with  citric  acid  will  often  keep  well;  but  it  can  only  be 
used,  of  course,  in  acid  development.  2.  The  best  mode  of  repair- 
ing your  waterproof  covering  will  be  with  pieces  of  similar  mate- 
rial made  to  adhere  with  a paste  or  varnish  of  india-rubber  dissolved 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

King. — We  do  not  know  of  any  work  on  tho  subject  of  candle 
manufacture,  nor  on  the  manufacture  of  violin  strings. 

R.  D. — The  example  slide  you  have  forwirded  is  not  suitable  for 
the  magic  lantern,  as,  from  its  general  op  icity,  it  would  intercep 
too  much  light.  A transparency  for  the  1 intern  should  not  be  too 
dense  in  any  part,  and  clear  and  transparent  in  the  lights.  The 
bath  should  be  working  well,  giving  clean,  delicate,  and  brilliant 
images.  The  development  should  not  be  carried  too  far.  The 
toning  may  be  effected  with  gold,  or  with  a solution  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

D.  E.  R. — No,  of  course  not  iodized  collodion;  simply  a plain 
collodion  of  good  body,  giving  a tough  film.  It  must  be  quite  dry 
before  applying  the  gelatine. 

W.  R.  E.  M. — The  chief  cause  of  risk  in  using  collodion  pictures 
for  coloured  work  is,  the  use  of  an  unsuitable  sample  of  collodion. 
If  a very  horny  sample  is  used,  it  is  apt  to  split;  and  if  a very 
old  and  decomposed  sample  is  used,  the  film  will  sometimes  split. 
Prolonged  development  will  also  tend  to  produce  splitting  and 
peeling.  We  have  repeatedly  given  formula!  for  matt  varnishes, 
but  if  you  have  no  experience  in  making  varnishes,  it  will  be 
wiser  to  buy  one  of  those  already  in  the  market.  2.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  in  this  column  to  give  you  formulae  and  instruc- 
tions for  producing  porcelain  pic.ures  in  the  camera.  We  have 
published  many  articles  on  the  subject.  Possibly  the  best 
formulae  are  those  of  Mr.  Burgess  for  the  ebumeum  process. 
Your  own  formula  is  pretty  good,  but  faulty  in'some  particulars : 
the  use,  for  instance,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  unwise.  But 
you  must  be  quite  prepared  for  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
produce  on  collodion  a picture  as  brilliant  as  a good  payer  print. 

East  Light. — An  east  light  may  be  made  to  give  very  good  portraits, 
but  it  will  involve  more  trouble  with  altering  blinds  than  a north 
light.  2.  About  26  feet  long,  by  12  feet  wide,  with  6 or  7 feet  at 
eaves,  and  about  12  or  13  feet  at  ridge,  will  give  capital  propor- 
tions. 

G.  Willis. — Thanks.  Tho  subject  is  very  interesting.  If  possible 
it  will  go  in. 

A Little  Photo. — Thanks.  We  fear  too  lata  for  the  Year- 
Book,  but  suitable  for  News. 

Several  Correspondents  in  our  next. 
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